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Depression 
in  the  church 
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by  Bruce  Yoder 


Depression  belongs  in  the  church.  Isaiah  63:16 — 64:8  is 
the  most  powerful  communal  lament  in  the  Bible.  God’s 
children  returned  from  Babylonian  exile  to  their  homeland 
with  high  hopes  of  restoration,  but  faced  discouragement. 
God,  their  Father,  had  turned  His  back.  They  experienced 
total  abandonment.  God  was  gone. 

The  responses  of  the  community  varied.  Some  pointed  fin- 
gers of  accusation  at  God.  You  are  the  one  who  let  us  wander 
from  the  path.  You  are  the  one  who  hardened  our  hearts  so 
we  would  neither  love  nor  respect  You.  Some  rose  up  in 
anger.  Now  we  are  like  everyone  else.  You  don’t  make  any 
difference.  In  fact.  You  never  did  make  any  difference.  We 
are  the  same  as  the  nations  You  never  claimed  as  Your  own. 
Some  pleaded.  Oh,  if  You  would  only  split  the  skies  and 
shake  the  mountains  as  You  did  in  the  good  ol’  days. 

All  community  responses  were  a refusal  to  accept  the  status 
quo,  a refusal  to  acquiesce  to  God’s  back  being  turned,  a 
refusal  to  resign  to  divine  silence.  Job  raised  his  arguments  as 
an  individual.  Isaiah  lifted  the  communal  lament.  God  was 
gone  and  they  wanted  Him  back.  If  we  listen  closely  we  can 
hear  early  strains  of  an  old  blues  tune.  “Won’t  You  come 
home,  our  Father,  won’t  You  come  home?  We’ve  moaned  the 


whole  night  long.”  All  of  the  responses  recognize  that 
something  is  amiss  and  refuse  to  go  on  with  business  as  usual. 

Two  images  in  the  lament  are  acutely  forceful  in  their  lack 
of  force.  God’s  silence  is  recognized  and  refused,  but  not  with 
the  power  of  anger.  The  images  are  almost  Mennonite  in 
their  passivity,  and  reflect  a problem  in  our  church,  for  they 
are  the  images  of  depression.  “We  fade  like  a leaf  and  the 
wind  blows  us  away.  ” “No  one  rouses  himself  to  grab  hold  of 
you.” 

Not  being  able  to  get  out  of  bed  to  take  hold  of  the  day  is  a 
sign  of  depression.  So  is  sitting  in  a chair,  staring  into  space, 
fading  away. 

Depression  as  response.  There  are  times,  I firmly  believe, 
when  depression  is  a response  to  God’s  absence,  a refusal  to 
allow  life  to  go  on  as  though  everything  was  in  order.  Seen  in 
this  light,  depression  is  more  hopeful  than  superficial  cheeri- 
ness, for  it  hopes  to  correct  the  discrepancy  between  God  the 
Father  and  the  God  who  is  gone.  Depression  is  a sign  of  hope 
when  it  recognizes  God  needs  to  return. 

Parenthetically,  I want  to  note  that  depression  can  be 
caused  by  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  God’s  absence 
or  presence.  Ghemical  changes  in  the  body  can  cause 
depression.  Depression  is  a natural  part  of  the  grief  process 
when  we  lose  someone  or  something.  Depression  is  a natural 
emotion  and  not  an  immediate  barometer  of  our  spiritual  life. 
Feeling  down  doesn’t  mean  faith  is  slipping.  To  say  simply 
“Smile,  God  loves  you,  ” is  to  say  simplistically  “If  you  don’t 
smile  you  don’t  believe  God  loves  you.  ” Smiling  doesn’t  cure 
the  blues,  just  as  Contac  does  not  cure  the  cold.  Both  dis- 
guise symptoms.  But  if  depression  can  be  a sign  of  hope,  we 
want  to  see  it  undisguised. 

Depression  can  point  to  God’s  silence.  For  that  reason 
alone  depression  belongs  in  the  church;  not  out  of  it.  many  of 
us  get  boxed  in  by  schedules,  wrapped  up  in  activities,  and 
tied  in  knots  if  not  bows  by  the  anxieties  of  the  season  just 
past.  The  Yuletide  comes  with  an  undertow  that  forces  many 
to  struggle  merely  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  The 
unintentional  result  of  this  hectic  busy-ness  is  that  there  is  no 
place  for  God. 

We  know  by  looking  at  Galvary’s  cross  that  God  is  not  go- 
ing to  engage  in  a power-struggle  with  us.  As  nonresistant 
Christians  we  know  this  deeply.  If  we  don’t  find  time  for 
God,  God  will  not  force  His  way  into  our  history.  If  we  make 
no  space  for  God,  God  remains  in  divine  space.  To  quote 
Jacques  Ellul  in  Hope  in  Time  of  Abandonment.  “God,  who 
has  let  himself  be  put  to  death  in  Christ,  withdraws  . . . 
before  the  absence  of  love,  the  absence  of  filial  relations,  the 
absence  of  trust,  the  absence  of  gift,  the  absence  of  loyalty, 
the  absence  of  truth,  the  absence  of  self-discipline,  the 
absence  of  freedom.  . . . God  makes  himself  absent  in  this 
world  of  absences,  which  modern  man  has  put  together  with 
enthusiasm.  ” (pp.  124,  125). 

We  become  so  enthusiastic  about  what  we  are  doing  that 
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we  do  not  even  notice  that  God  is  not  a part  of  our  activity. 
How  do  we  know  when  God  is  present?  If  we  cannot  answer ; 
that,  how  can  we  know  when  God  is  absent? 

The  person  who  is  depressed  may  well  be  the  person  to  tell 
us  that  God  is  absent  from  our  hustle  and  bustle.  How  can  we; 
afford  not  to  embrace  that  person,  that  one  soul  in  our  com- 
munity who  keeps  us  from  enthusiastically  building  a world 
of  absences,  who  keeps  us  from  unintentionally  rejecting 
God! 

God  forgive  us  if  we  reject  a person’s  witness  by  saying, 
“Smile,  God  loves  you,  ” or  identify  someone’s  depression  as  a . 
lack  of  faith.  That  one  person  may  speak  the  word  of  hope  to 
the  rest  of  us  by  saying,  “I’m  depressed.  Something  isn’t, 
right.  I’m  not  seeing  or  hearing  God.  Are  you?  ” 

God  is  absent.  What  a difficult  concept,  though  we  have  all 
experienced  it.  Israel  saw  God’s  silence  as  supreme  punish- 
ment. We,  however,  know  that  God  is  faithful.  We  believe|; 
that  the  God  who  called  us  into  fellowship  with  Him  through  ; 
Jesus  will,  as  Paul  says,  “sustain  you  to  the  end,  guiltless  in. 
the  day  of  our  Lord,”  (1  Cor.  1:8).  I don’t  know  what  that 
means  if  it  doesn’t  mean  that  we  who  are  in  Christ  will  ulti-, 
mately  and  forever  be  in  fellowship  with  God. 

However,  I also  believe  that  there  are  breaks  in  that  fellow- 
ship. What  has  changed  for  us  is  that  we  are  assured  God  is 
not  condemning  us  by  being  silent.  Rather,  we  condemn  God  i 
by  not  listening.  We  reject  God  through  absences  of  love, 
trust,  and  time.  Although  we  may  feel  as  if  we  are  being 
punished  as  we  experience  the  silence,  we  still  have  hope,  for 
we  are  anchored  in  the  belief  that  God’s  silence  is  neither 
fundamental  nor  final.  The  silence  will  be  broken  by  God’s ; 
Word.  God  does  not  shift  the  rocks  on  which  we  stand.  But 
even  as  God  sustains  us.  He  may  be  forced  into  silence 
through  our  rejection  of  Him.  By  embracing  the  depressed . 
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person,  we  can  at  least  keep  from  rejecting  the  one  who  can 
tell  us  that  we,  in  our  haste,  have  rejected  God. 

Reaching  out  to  heal.  There  are  other  reasons  we  accept 
depression  in  the  church.  One  reason  applies  to  any  human 
hurt,  whether  it  is  depression,  divorce,  homelessness,  hunger, 
or  thirst.  The  church  reaches  out  whenever  there  is  human 
suffering  in  order  to  heal  a hurting  world. 

The  church  reaches  out  to  touch  depression  because  the 
person  who  misses  God  and  becomes  depressed  may  put  us 
back  in  touch  with  God.  Or,  we  may  put  him  back  in  touch 
with  God.  Depression  as  a result  of  not  seeing  God  may  be 
due  to  looking  in  the  wrong  places.  When  a person  feels  out 
of  touch  with  the  sustaining  grace  of  God,  the  fellowship  of 
His  Son,  when  a person  feels  that  God  is  gone,  we  must  get 
off  our  bumpers  and  say  more  than,  “My  God  is  alive,  sorry 
about  yours.  ” 

We  are  called  to  listen  to  the  blues  before  we  attempt  to 
cure  them.  We  must  hear  the  questions  before  we  provide  the 
answers.  Where,  specifically,  is  God  missing?  Do  we  not  see 
God  because  the  mountains  of  this  world’s  power  do  not 
tremble  in  God’s  light?  Perhaps  we  should  feel  our  own 
stomachs  shake  with  laughter.  Do  we  miss  God  because 
preachers  no  longer  split  the  skies,  or  at  least  raise  the  rafters, 
when  they  preach  God  s Word?  Perhaps  we  should  listen  to 


our  brothers  and  sisters  as  we  fellowship  over  a cup  of  coffee. 

When  we  accept  what  we  have,  when  we  embrace  what  is 
ours,  we  begin  to  leave  discouragement  and  depression  be- 
hind. God  didn’t  speak  to  Elijah  in  the  thunder,  but  in  the 
soft  voice  of  silence.  When  we  celebrate  communion,  we  look 
for  God  in  simple  places.  Accepting  what  is  around  us  rather 
than  looking  for  something  else  or  something  more,  we 
discern  God  in  unexpected  places.  And  that  is  a primary  role 
of  the  church  in  the  world — to  discern  and  to  celebrate  God’s 
presence  among  us. 

Depression  belongs  in  the  church  as  a sign  that  we  are  still 
looking  for  God,  as  a sign  of  our  hope.  Depression  is  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  tell  one  another  where  we  see  God. 
Together,  we  live  together  in  joy  or  sorrow,  laughter  or 
depression.  We  journey  with  each  other,  together  making 
space  and  taking  time  for  God. 

We  reach  out  to  the  depressed  person  because  that  person 
is  hurting.  We  embrace  depression  because  we  may  learn 
that  we  have  not  been  embracing  God.  We  kiss  the  frog  of 
depression  because  God’s  prince  appears  in  unexpected 
places.  We  keep  depression  in  the  church  because  it  is  in  the 
church  that  we  care  for  each  other,  hold  each  other,  and  alert 
each  other  to  the  dirty  stables,  crowded  city  streets,  unwed 
pregnant  girls,  common  carpenters,  the  forgotten  crosses  and 
mangers  where  God  can  be  found. 


How  does  prayer  change  things? 


You  have  probably  heard,  as  I have,  an  earnest  plea  for 
more  people  who  will  spend  time  in  prayer.  Especially  is  this 
true  around  revival  meeting  time  when  “prayer  requests  are 
given.  At  one  time  I heard  this  kind  of  plea  with  an  Of 
course,  that’s  right,  but  what  difference  will  it  really  make? 
Doesn’t  God  care  a lot  more  about  them  than  I do  anyway? 

I think  my  basic  conception  of  what  prayer  is  and  does  was 
wrong.  I also  believe  that  my  understanding  of  how  God 
works  was  wrong. 

A key  to  a new  look  on  the  situation  started  upon  observing 
the  story  of  the  man  sick  with  the  palsy.  In  this  account  it 
says,  “.  . . and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith  said  unto  the  sick  of  the 
palsy;  Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  . . . 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  ” It  was  not 
neeessarily  the  sick  man’s  faith  which  enabled  him  to  become 
well  in  this  case,  but  the  four  friends’  faith.  I wondered  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  Doesn’t  God  deal  with  us  indi- 
vidually? And  can  or  will  He  intervene  if  we  don  t want  Him 
to?  What  was  there  in  these  friends’  faith  that  enabled  Jesus 
to  act  on  another  person? 

I have  come  to  believe  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
solved  by  reconciling  God’s  sovereignty  with  man  s free  will. 
God  could,  of  eourse,  do  anything  He  wanted  at  anytime  and 
could  force  people  to  act  like  Christians,  but  He  doesn  t.  As  a 


result  we  are  given  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
follow  Him.  In  praying  for  myself,  I invite  God  to  work  in  my 
life  and  He  does.  When  I intercede  for  another  of  my  fellows, 

I am  “giving  God  license’  to  work  in  that  person  s life. 

If  this  person  is  rejecting  the  Spirit’s  prompting,  God  will 
not  force  His  way  in.  Instead  of  the  other  person  praying  and 
asking  God  for  help,  salvation,  direction,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  I am  doing  it  for  him  and  even  though  he  may  be  unwill- 
ing, by  my  prayers  God  is  able,  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  free  will  of  man,  to  work  in  his  life.  Instead  of  my  friend 
choosing  to  have  God  work  in  his  life,  I am  doing  it  for  him. 

Because  I am  praying,  God  will  work  where  He  otherwise 
could  not — not  because  His  power  was  lacking,  but  because 
of  His  giving  man  a free  will.  In  this  way  neither  God  s 
sovereignty  nor  man’s  free  will  is  violated  and  through  it  all  a 
godly  love  is  manifested  by  my  prayers.  With  the  answer  of 
the  prayer  thanks  will  abound  from  more  than  one  person. 

I can  spend  time  in  prayer  for  others  the  same  as  I feel 
inspired  to  do  for  myself.  It  is  literally  putting  myself  in  the 
other  man’s  shoes.  Although  God  is  infinitely  more 
concerned  about  us  than  we  are,  still  by  my  intercessory 
prayer.  He  can  work  more  than  He  otherwise  could.  Working 
through  this  issue  has  underscored  the  importance  of  prayer 
for  me. — Rachel  H.  Frey  ^ 
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Focus  on  TV  (2) 


Beauty  and  the  beast 

(Violence  and  the  children) 

by  Larry  Kehler 


“If  Saturday  morning  television  programs  were  put  in 
prime  time  it  would  create  a national  scandal,”  charged  a 
communications  research  expert  at  a convention  of  religious 
communicators  not  long  ago. 

C^orge  Gerbner,  dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Com- 
munications in  Philadelphia,  said,  “Saturday  morning  is 
where  we  dump  our  cheapest,  crudest,  not  only  the  most  vio- 
lent, but  the  most  vile  products  compared  to  which  almost 
any  kind  of  adult  entertainment  is  full  of  sophistication,  sub- 
tlety, and  humaneness.” 

Children’s  television,  he  concluded,  contains  “the  crudest 
and  most  direct  expression”  of  North  American  prejudices. 

Many  parents  may  be  surprised  by  this  accusation.  After 
all,  Saturday  morning  programs  keep  their  children  out  of 
their  hair  while  they  do  the  cleaning  or  while  they  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  one  day  in  the  week  when  they  can  sleep  in. 

A mother,  Tilya  Callay,  counted  her  TV  blessings  like  this 
in  a TV  Guide  article  several  years  ago:  “The  beauty  of  tele- 
vision is  that  the  children  watch  it.  And  while  they’re  watch- 
ing, they’re  not  doing  other  things,  like  flushing  your  hair 
brushes  down  the  toilet  or  tying  knots  in  your  best  nylons  to 
make  a skipping  rope.  . . . 

“Therefore,  you  television  networks  take  heart.  Ignore 
your  critics  and  disdain  your  foes.  Consider  this  a love  letter 
from  every  woman  who  has  ever  borne  a child.  Until  they 
make  boarding  schools  compulsory  from  birth,  or  bring  back 
the  extinct  nursemaid,  you  are  the  answer  to  a mother’s 
prayer.  ” 

Ms.  Callay  is  speaking  tongue-in-cheek,  we  hope.  But 
probably  not.  We  have  seen  too  many  homes  where  televi- 
sion is  in  faet  seen  and  accepted  as  a prime  babysitter.  One 
suspects  that  many  parents  have  no  idea  what  their  children 
are  watching,  just  as  long  as  they  keep  out  of  mischief. 

Three  hours  a day.  It  is  estimated  that  a North  American 

Larry  Kehler  is  pastor  of  the  Charleswood  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  This  is  the  second  in  a three-part  series  on  television  sponsored  by 
Meetinghouse,  a Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  editors’  group. 


child  spends  at  least  three  hours  every  day  in  front  of  the  TV 
set.  That  adds  up  to  more  hours  than  he  spends  in  school.  By 
the  age  of  18  he  will  have  logged  20,000  hours  in  tube-gaz- 
ing. 

During  this  time,  says  John  Mahoney  in  a 1975  article  in 
U.S.  Catholic,  the  child  “will  have  seen  around  a quarter  of  a 
million  commercials  and  memorized  a few  thousand  of  them. 
Between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  ...  a child  sees  13,400 
human  beings  destroyed  on  TV  shows.  And  he  sees  many 
more  acts  of  less-than-lethal  violence,  including  TV  news  ac- 
counts of  tornadoes,  fires,  plane  crashes,  battles,  hi-jackings, 
drug  raids,  and  riots — and  these,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
explained  away  as  make-believe.  ” 

Deep  concern  about  TV’s  obsession  with  violence  has 
raised  repeated  outcries  from  parents  and  others  about  what 
this  is  doing  to  young  people  and  children.  But  despite  this 
pressure  television  violence  may  actually  be  on  the  upswing. 

Three  American  networks  introduced  the  “family  viewing 
hour”  in  1975.  They  said  that  during  the  period  from  7:00 
p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  there  would  be  a moratorium  on  sex  and 
mayhem.  But  all  that  has  happened  is  that  the  time  slot  from 
9:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  has  become  raunchier  and  more  gory 
than  ever.  A U.S.  federal  court  recently  declared  the  “family 
viewing  ” concept  as  unconstitutional  because  it  restricts 
freedom  of  speech.  The  networks  are  appealing  the  decision. 

Does  TV  violence  really  have  negative  effects  on  young 
viewers?  Wilbur  Schramm,  a researcher  at  Stanford 
University,  carried  out  extensive  studies  on  this  question  in 
the  mid-sixties.  A TV  Guide  article  summarized  his  findings 
thus: 

“He  found  that  children  are  less  affected  by  the  violence 
they  witness  on  TV  screens  than  they  are  by  their  parents’  at- 
titudes toward  violence.  . . . 

“ If  they  are  happy,  healthy  children  with  loving  parents, 
then  their  minor  annoyances  will  be  forgotten  or  dissipated  as 
they  watch  the  struggle  between  hero  and  villain  on  TV.  If 
they  are  maladjusted,  neglected,  mistreated,  or  under- 
privileged, the  violence  they  watch  can  add  to  their  frustra- 
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tion  and  find  outlet  in  antisocial  action.  ” 

More  recently  a New  Jersey  researcher,  Anne  R.  Sommers, 
has  shown  that  television  violence  does  indeed  contribute 
heavily  to  real-life  crime  TV’s  guilt  is  clear,  she  says.  Dozens 
of  studies  have  shown  a “demonstrable  causal  relation 
between  televized  violence  and  aggression  in  children.  Tele- 
vision thus  serves  as  a molder,  not  merely  as  a mirror  of  social 
values.  “Constant  exposure  to  symbolic  violence  acts  not  as  a 
catharsis  of  aggression  in  children  but  rather  tends  to  pro- 
mote insensitivity  and  emulation.” 

Other  researchers  have  found  that  TV  heightens  adult  ag- 
gressiveness too.  Psychoanalyst  Fredric  Wertham,  who  has 
done  research  on  this  subject  over  a period  of  25  years,  said 
recently,  “The  very  fact  that  extremely  violent  programs 
both  in  television  and  movies  are  so  popular  does  not  show 
that  they  are  all  right  and  harmless  but  that  a whole  society  is 
affected.  ” 

Willima  C.  Kvaraceus  of  Tufts  University,  an  expert  on  de- 
linquency, says  imitation  of  United  States  television  is  not 
only  a national  but  an  international  problem.  “Standardiza- 
tion of  delinquent  behavior  can  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  our  mass  media.  . . . ” The  U.S. — particularly 
New  York  City — is  thus  setting  the  style  for  delinquency 
around  the  world.  The  juvenile  delinquent,  says  Professor 
Kvaraceus,  is  a good  imitator,  and  what  he  imitates  is 
“usually  attributable  to  adult  inspiration.  ” 

Ban  all  violence?  Is  the  answer,  then,  to  ban  all  violence 
from  the  TV  screen?  We  think  not.  A statement  released  by 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  says,  “The  prevalence  of  vio- 
lence is  part  of  the  unpleasant  reality  of  life  today  and  the 
only  way  that  concerned  people  can  fight  it  whether  it  be  on 
the  streets  or  on  the  battlefield,  is  to  know  what  it  is  and  to 
take  courage  by  facing  that  reality.  ” 

But  that  same  statement  adds,  that  the  enjoyment  of  vio- 
lence for  the  sake  of  violence  is  “a  sick  reaction.  ” The  article 
appeals  to  parents  to  turn  off  violence-for-entertainment  pro- 
grams and  to  refuse  to  purchase  any  products  manufactured 


by  sponsors  of  such  programs. 

John  Mahoney,  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  article  quoted  above, 
praises  children’s  programs  such  as  Sesame  Street,  The 
Electric  Company,  Mr.  Roger  s Neighborhood,  and  Zoom. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  inherently  bad  for 
children  in  TV  as  a medium,  provided  that  the  following  five 
safe-guarding  provisions  are  met: 

“.  . . . First,  that  their  eyes  are  mature  enough  for  watch- 
ing TV,  and  that  the  duration  and  conditions  of  viewing  are 
likewise  safe  for  their  eyes: 

“Second,  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  TV  fare  to  deceive 
them,  arouse  unhealthy  fears  or  cravings,  or  teach  them  un- 
sound attitudes; 

“Third,  that  their  viewing  be  done  in  the  company  of  one 
of  their  parents,  who  will  discuss  with  them  any  questions  or 
problems  the  program  may  present; 

“Fourth,  that  TV-watching  does  not  take  away  from  any  of 
their  essential  business  in  life  as  growing  children — such  as 
working,  things,  playing,  and  talking  with  their  parents,  with 
other  relatives,  and  with  friends;  and 

“Fifth,  that  they  not  become  addicted  to  TV  as  a substitute 
for  any  of  the  activity  they  themselves  should  be  planning 
and  carrying  out  on  their  own.  ” 

If  these  conditions  are  not  met,  the  battle  between  the 
beautiful  potential  of  our  children  and  the  wild  beast  which 
lurks  within  an  untamed  television  set  can  be  lost.  It’s  a strug- 
gle which  we  should  be  more  concerned  about  winning.  ^ 

Next  issue:  TV — Can  It  Be  Tamed? 

Joy  I sing 

Joy  I sing! 

When  frost  has  touched  the  blossoms, 

and  no  leaf  is  on  the  tree; 

though  death  threatens  all  that  I can  see. 

(Rom.  8:28) 

Joy  I sing, 

though  grief  and  sorrow  follow  me, 

and  loss  is  joined  to  pain, 

and  life  is  storm  and  cloud  and  windy  rain. 

(Rom.  8:28) 

Joy  I sing, 

though  love  and  hope  are  out  of  view, 
and  help  seems  far,  and  doubts  arise; 
though  tears  are  in  my  heart  and  eyes. 

(Rom.  8:28) 

Joy  I sing, 

for  He  who  called  me  works  in  all  these  things 
that  I may,  in  His  purposes,  be  one 
conformed  unto  the  image  of  His  Son! 

(Rom.  8:29) 

Joy  I sing!  — by  Lorie  Gooding 
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On  coming  into 
the  Mennonite  Church 

by  Marcia  and  John  Parker 


“Covenant,  baptism,  church  membership — today  we 
renew  our  experience  of  what  these  words  mean,”  the 
speaker  said  in  opening  remarks  to  our  baptismal  service  and 
reception  as  members  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Open  Circle  small  congregation,  one  of  the 
units  within  Prairie  Street,  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation surrounded  us  for  our  baptismal  service  on  Sunday, 
October  31. 

The  service  followed  the  morning  worship  and  study 
hours.  Members  of  our  small  congregation  and  others  had  of- 
fered counsel,  support,  and  prayers,  for  this  step  we  were  now 
formalizing.  The  service  included  Scripture  readings,  con- 
gregational and  quartet  singing,  our  testimonies,  baptism  by 
the  pastor  and  two  elders,  congregational  responses,  and  a 
fellowship  meal  followed  by  one  member’s  recital  of  life  at 
Prairie  Street  through  the  years.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for 
His  renewed  revelation  to  us  in  this  new  relationship  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

A number  of  persons  in  our  circle  encouraged  us  to  share 
our  testimonies  with  the  larger  fellowship.  These  we  present 
to  you  with  the  purpose  only  that  God’s  name  be  glorified 
and  that  we  might  continue  our  mission  for  Him. 

Marcia.  I stand  before  you  today  joyfully  to  testify  that 
God  has  led  me  to  you.  His  people,  in  a way  that  I shall  never 
be  able  to  understand  but  for  which  I shall  always  be  grate- 
ful. The  past  year  has  been  winding  and  tortuous,  sometimes 
confusing,  frustrating,  full  of  emotional  pain;  yet  He  has  pro- 
vided many  helping  hands  along  the  way. 

The  seeds  of  certain  religious  beliefs  and  ideals  and  under- 
standing which  have  been  increasingly  important  to  me  in 
recent  years  were  planted  at  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  from  1969  to  1972.  It  was  there  that  I was 
first  exposed  to  the  belief  that  a sense  of  community  and 
mutual  support  are  essential  to  a credible  Christianity,  that 
each  congregational  member  has  his  own  ministry,  and  that 
ministry  is  a team  effort  between  ordained  clergy  and  con- 
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gregation.  When  after  moving  here  to  Elkhart  in  1972  we 
looked  unsuccessfully  for  a church  in  which  these  beliefs 
could  be  nurtured  and  given  room  to  grow,  I began  to 
flounder  and  look  desperately  for  a way  to  escape  this  area. 
Little  did  I know  that  it  would  be  here,  through  you,  that 
God  would  give  me  new  growth.  Here  I would  find  new 
understanding  about  not  only  those  things  that  I had  already 
been  dealing  with,  but  about  many  new  things — the  concept 
of  church,  materialism,  the  importance  of  identifying  and 
nurturing  individual  gifts  within  the  congregation,  the  peace 
position,  the  importance  of  koinonia  groups. 

Not  only  do  I understand  these  positions,  I now  accept 
them  as  my  own.  I can  gladly  testify  that  each  of  you  has,  in 
your  own  way,  led  me  to  this  position  in  my  pilgrimage.  Your 
discussions  and  actions  both  inside  this  building  and  outside 
have  taught  me,  tested  me,  and  affirmed  me. 

How  has  all  of  this  happened?  I often  ask  myself  that  ques- 
tion and  I’m  struck  by  the  miracle  of  the  sequence  of  events 
and  people  who  brought  us  together.  How  amazing  it  is  that 
Kathryn  Seitz,  our  oldest  daughter’s  second-grade  teacher, 
related  to  me  at  a time  when  I needed  hope  and  reassurance. 
How  marvelous  it  was  that  when  Ken  and  Kass,  John  and  I 
got  together  for  our  first  social  occasion,  we  quickly  found 
exhilaration  and  joy  in  sharing  past  experiences  despite  our 
diverse  backgrounds.  It  was  inspiring  to  probe  new  ways  to 
make  Christianity  a meaningful  thing  in  our  lives. 

How  thankful  I am  that  my  first  substitute  teaching 
experience  was  with  Carrie  Diener.  How  surprising  it  is  that, 
after  only  knowing  Carrie  for  a few  weeks,  I was  able  to 
respond  in  some  detail  to  her  question  about  how  things  were 
going  for  us  in  Elkhart  and  how  our  church  life  was  doing. 
When  I accepted  the  invitations  of  Carrie  and  Ken  and  Kass 
to  attend  a service  here  at  Prairie  Street,  how  interesting  it 
was  to  find  Clarence  Leichty  and  Shirley  Troyer  here,  people 
whom  I had  already  met  at  Pinewood  School  as  a parent 
volunteer. 

I stand  before  you  with  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
Lord,  my  Savior,  my  Rock,  my  Teacher,  my  Master.  I stand 
before  you  to  acknowledge  that  I have  felt  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  midst  of  intimate  sharing  with  many  of  you.  I have  seen 
the  way  the  Spirit  empowers  people  to  repent,  to  forgive,  to 
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act,  to  serve,  to  love.  I stand  before  you  with  penitence  for 
having  lost  confidence  that  God’s  plan  would  be  accom- 
plished and  for  having  lost  Christian  perspective  and 
sensitivity  in  dealing  with  those  people  with  whom  I come  in 
contact. 

For  these  and  all  other  past  sins,  I ask  forgiveness.  I com- 
mit myself  to  God,  to  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  you — to 
your  guidance  and  nurture — that  I can  better  deal  with  these 
things  in  the  future.  I pray  that  I will  be  able,  in  community 
with  you  and  other  fellow  Christians,  to  spread  the  Word  of 
God  not  only  with  my  words,  but  in  my  life. 

John.  After  being  a part  of  you  for  two  years,  I agree  that  it 
is  because  of  you  collectively  and  individually  that  we  are 
standing  here  today.  I am  presenting  myself  for  baptism  as  a 
symbol  of  the  rededication  of  my  life  and  myself  to  Christ.  I 
think  back  over  my  life  and  I cannot  remember  a time  when  I 
did  not  believe  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  as  a 
ransom  for  our  sins. 

I can’t  remember  a time  when  I did  not  want  to  follow 


Christ’s  teachings.  There  have  been  many  times,  though, 
when  I have  found  it  difficult  to  live  in  a Christian  way. 
Many  times  I have  found  myself  surrounded  by  temptation 
and  unbelievers  and  many  times  I have  faltered. 

Over  the  last  seven  years,  however,  I have  gradually 
moved  to  a new  maturity  in  my  faith.  My  contacts  with 
churches  dedicated  to  developing  Christian  community  have 
helped  me  to  realize  that  there  is  support  in  leading  a Chris- 
tian life.  I am  especially  thankful  for  the  support  I have 
received  here  at  Prairie  Street  from  the  congregation  and 
especially  from  the  Open  Circle  small  congregation.  It  has 
helped  me  a great  deal  to  grow  in  my  faith  and  I have  come 
to  a new  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a part  of  the 
community  of  believers. 

I know  that  as  time  goes  by  I will  continue  to  grow  from 
the  contacts  with  this  fellowship.  At  this  time,  I wish  to  com- 
mit myself  again,  in  your  presence,  to  follow  Christ  and  His 
Word.  I ask  for  your  support  and  your  prayers  that  through 
the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I may 
be  able  to  follow  His  leading  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


When  the  ferry  went  down 


The  most  tragic  maritime  accident  in  recent  years  occurred 
during  the  predawn  minutes  of  October  20,  1976.  A 664-foot 
Norwegian  tanker  rammed  and  capsized  a 120-foot 
Mississippi  River  ferry  loaded  with  cars  and  more  than  115 
passengers  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  New  Orleans. 
Nearly  100  drowned  in  the  disaster.  But  worse  than  the 
tragedy  itself  is  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been  prevented — 
had  the  ferryboat  captain  been  in  a condition  to  do  so. 

Fact  A.  The  Norwegian  tanker,  Frosta,  weighing  some  22, 
000  tons  could  not  have  halted  its  upriver  movement  in  time. 
It  takes  the  giant  ship  twenty-five  seconds  just  to  stop  its  pro- 
peller shaft  and  another  twenty-five  seconds  to  reverse  the 
shaft’s  direction.  The  ship’s  tremendous  momentum  would 
have  gobbled  up  additional  minutes  and  many  hundreds  of 
yards. 

Fact  B.  The  ferry  could  have  stopped  or  turned  aside  in 
time.  The  captain  of  the  tanker.  Captain  Kjell  Slatten,  told  a 
coast  guard  investigation  the  ferry  “never  did  anything  at  all, 
same  speed,  same  course.  When  we  made  that  first  danger 
signal  she  would  have  had  time  to  get  away  at  that  time.  ” 

Fact  C.  An  autopsy  report  released  one  week  following  the 
accident  confirmed  that  the  pilot  of  the  George  Prince  ferry, 
Captain  Eugene  Aulette,  had  a blood  alcohol  level  of  .09 
percent — .01  percent  below  the  legal  definition  for  intoxica- 
tion in  Louisiana,  but  .01  percent  higher  than  the  legal  limit 
in  some  other  states. 

Not  only  had  the  captain  of  the  ferry  been  drinking,  but 
the  autopsy  verifies  he  had  been  drinking  on  the  job.  Dr. 
Frank  Minyard,  New  Orleans  Parish  coroner,  told  a news 
conference  on  October  27,  “He  definitely  had  to  have  been 
drinking  while  working  because  alcohol  is  excreted  from  our 


bodies  so  quickly.” 

When  asked  about  the  relationship  of  the  alcohol  to  the  ac- 
cident, Dr.  Minyard  replied,  “His  ability  to  handle  that  boat 
was  impaired  by  the  alcohol  and  the  fatigue.  ” The  accident 
occurred  near  the  end  of  Aulette’ s eight-hour  shift. 

Laboratory  tests  conducted  by  Dr.  Leonard  Goldberg,  of 
Sweden’s  Caroline  Institute,  verify  that  three  or  four  bottles 
of  beer  (or  three  or  four  ounces  of  90-proof  whiskey)  creates 
an  alcohol  concentration  in  the  blood  of  .049  percent  (about 
half  that  of  Aulette’s).  And  this  amount  causes  a deterioration 
of  between  25  and  30  percent  in  the  driving  performance  of 
expert  drivers  and  impairs  actual  driving  ability  on  the 
average  of  41. 8 percent. 

Experiments  prove  that  alcohol  slows  down  a person’s  reac- 
tions, creates  false  confidence,  dulls  judgment,  impairs 
concentration,  and  affects  vision — especially  in  dim -light 
situations.  In  fact.  Dr.  Goldberg’s  tests  show  that  moderate 
drinking  causes  a 32  percent  deterioration  in  vision.  “Alcohol 
has  the  same  effect  on  vision,”  he  concluded,  “as  driving 
with  sunglasses  in  twilight  or  darkness;  a stronger  illumina- 
tion is  needed  for  distinguishing  objects  and  dimly  lit  objects 
will  not  be  distinguished  at  all;  when  a person  is  dazzled  by  a 
sharp  light  it  takes  a longer  time  before  he  can  see  clearly 
again.” 

On  a statistical  basis  these  nearly  100  lives  pale  in  signifi- 
cance to  the  30,000  motorists  killed  every  year  on  U.S.  high- 
ways because  of  alcohol.  But  the  fact  that  they  all  died  while 
riding  with  a captain  whose  judgment,  reflexes,  concentra- 
tion, and  even  eyesight  during  the  predawn  light  were  im- 
paired by  alcohol  ought  to  make  all  of  us  question  the  use  of 
such  a drug. — Ralph  H.  Blodgett  ^ 
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Historians  review  American  experience 
Guy  F.  Hershberger  honored,  Goshen 


church  news 


Paul  Toews,  Mennonite  Brethren;  Jim  Junkhe, 
Gen.  Conference;  and  Leonard  Gross,  Men- 
nonite Church. 


Two  events  of  major  significance  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  took  place  Dec.  16-18 
according  to  responses  from  scholars  who  at- 
tended the  conference  on  “The  Mennonite 
Experience  in  America,”  held  on  the 
Goshen  (Ind. ) College  campus. 

Approximately  120  historians,  sociol- 
ogists, theologians,  and  students  gathered  to 
enhance  professional  identity  and  keep  up 
acquaintanceships,  share  insights  gathered 
from  research,  prepare  for  the  1983 
tricentennial  celebrations  (which  would 
produce  interpretive  work  on  Mennonitism 
in  North  America),  and  to  recognize  the 
recovery  of  religious  history  which  has  ac- 
celerated in  the  last  30  years,  according  to 
John  A.  Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College  and 
member  of  the  planning  committee. 

Most  important,  said  Lapp,  we  should 
join  with  the  psalmist  to  celebrate  the 
glories  of  the  Lord. 

“It  was  a landmark  conference,”  said 
Leonard  Gross,  Mennonite  Church  archivist 
and  historian.  He  felt  the  objectives  as  out- 
lined by  Lapp  were  more  than  reached. 

“I  was  impressed  with  the  way  the  his- 
torians and  sociologists  utilized  their  aca- 
demic skills  for  the  sake  of  Mennonite  self- 
understanding,” Richard  Kauffman,  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  With  magazine  editor 
observed.  “Rodney  Sawatsky’s  paper, 
however,  helped  focus  the  issue  of  whether 
scholars  do  their  work  within  the  com- 
munity of  faith  or  as  members  of  the 
academic  community  only.”  Sawatsky,  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
symbolized  the  scholarly  nature  of  the 
conference. 


The  purposes,  methods,  and  content  of 
historical  and  sociological  research  were 
interwoven  in  the  papers  throughout  the 
conference.  History  as  the  shaper  of  per- 
sonal and  religious  identity  was  also  a major 
concern. 

Theron  Schlabach,  professor  of  history  at 
Goshen  College,  documented  the  “quicken- 
ing” that  took  place  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  during  the  two  decades,  1880-1900. 
He  said  that  many  churches  in  North 
America  “rapidly  accepted  change  and  in- 
novation” during  this  period.  This  also  led 
to  a new  sense  of  mission.  His  paper 
revealed  the  transition  from  one  viewpoint 
to  another  in  organizing  for  mission. 

Beulah  Hostetler,  who  is  working  on  an 


Al  Keim  of  Eastern  Menn.  College 

advanced  degree  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, showed  how  the  Franconia 
Conference  “charter,”  a written  or  unwrit- 
ten set  of  values,  derived  its  values  from  the 
Schleitheim  Confession,  the  seven  articles  of 
brotherly  agreement,  which  was  written  in 
1527  in  Switzerland.  Though  she  has  not  yet 
found  documents  to  form  the  linkage,  she 
feels  the  Franconia  brotherhood  adhered  to 
the  same  principles  to  withstand  the 
American  Protestant  pressures  and  to  main- 
tain a separate  identity. 

Leland  Harder,  of  the  Associated 
Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  did  further  analysis 
of  his  findings,  together  with  those  of  J. 
Howard  Kauffman,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Goshen,  found  in  their  book  Anabaptists 
Four  Centuries  Later  and  discussed  the 
theme  of  “a  church  in  structural  disequilib- 
rium.” J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College  and  theologian,  in  response 


suggested  that  perhaps  the  question  under 
question  was  a theological  problem  and  not 
merely  historical. 

Richard  MacMaster,  of  Bridgewater,  Va., 
zeroed  in  on  the  experience  of  five  Men- 
nonite communities  during  the  American 
Revolution.  He  demonstrated  how  most 
Mennonite  militia  resisters  fitted  into  a 
situation  where  many  of  their  neighbors 
were  also  dragging  their  feet.  They  were 
also  located  in  the  upper  third  of  the  popula- 
tion’s income.  In  the  end,  the  Mennonites 
had  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  the  war 
spirit  increased. 

Al  Keim,  professor  of  history  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  sketched  in  graphic  de- 
tail the  story  of  nonresistance  during  World 
War  II.  His  discourse  coupled  with  that  of 
MacMaster  helped  fit  the  pieces  together 
in  understanding  “the  Mennonites  and 
American  wars,”  theme  of  that  session. 
Daniel  Hertzler,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  an  editor 
of  Gospel  Herald,  represented  the  feelings 
of  others  when  he  said  Friday  morning’s 
papers  complemented  each  other  well. 

Frank  Epp,  president  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  reviewed  “re- 
ligious history  and  national  borders.” 
Though  the  responses  to  his  speech  were 
civil,  there  was  strong  reaction  to  a 
continued  insistence  on  paying  attention  to 
the  borders  in  the  development  of  church 
histories.  Leonard  Gross,  an  official  re- 
spondent, questioned  whether  Epp  could 
understand  the  U.S.  story  since  his  roots  did 
not  extend  to  this  side  of  the  border.  Epp  re- 
plied he  was  trying  to  talk  about  history  in 
terms  of  the  basic  focus. 

John  A.  Hostetler,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology at  Temple  University,  briefly  out- 
lined his  three  major  research  projects 
among  the  Amish  and  Hutterites,  focusing 
on  his  Hutterite  studies  to  illustrate  pur- 
poses, procedures,  and  outcome. 

One  observer  noted  the  amount  of  inter- 
Mennonite,  and  interdisciplinary  interac- 
tion that  took  place.  Unquestionably,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  General  Conference,  and 
Mennonite  Church  scholars  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  further  exchanges  and  a 
deepening  interest  in  the  rich  heritage  each 
one  brings  to  the  total  Mennonite  picture. 

Guy  F.  Hershberger  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a banquet  in  celebration  of  his  80th 
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birthday  to  highlight  his  contributions  to  the 
church  and  to  show  some  of  the  things  that 
had  happened  within  the  decades  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  There  was  a warm  and 
expressive  attendance  at  the  event  not  only 
to  recognize  Hershberger’s  contribution 
but,  perhaps,  to  affirm  the  transmission  of 
values  from  one  era  to  another. 

J.  Howard  Kauffman;  J.  Winfield  Fretz, 
professor  of  soeiology  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College;  Ralph  Hernley,  publisher  of  the 
Laurel  Group  in  Scottdale,  Pa.;  and  T. 


Guy  F.  and  Clara  Hershberger  autographing  the 
Festschrift 


Canby  Jones,  professor  of  religion  at  Wil- 
mington College,  Society  of  Friends,  gave 
testimonials. 

As  reported  last  week,  J.  R.  Burkhold- 
er and  Calvin  Redekop  presented  the 
Festschrift  done  in  Hershberger’s  honor,  a 
book  edited  by  them  called  Kingdom,  Cross, 
and  Community.  Norman  Kraus  spoke  on 
that  theme,  discussing  “shapes  and  mean- 
ings for  the  future.  ” An  autographing  party 
followed.  — David  E.  Hostetler 

Milestone  meetings 
Edmonton 

Several  major  new  beginnings  were  made  at 
the  12th  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Alberta),  held  in  the 
Holyrood  Mennonite  Church  in  Edmonton 
on  Nov.  26  and  27. 

The  conference  began  on  Friday  morning 
with  women’s  meeting.  An  important  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  the  sale  of  MCC  Self-Help 
Crafts  was  taken  in  that  it  was  resolved  that 
Self-Help  Crafts  would  be  sold  in  informal 
home  parties  in  an  effort  to  increase  sales, 
and  thus  to  benefit  the  producers  of  these 
items. 

The  aetual  business  sessions  began  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Two  firsts  eame  out  of  this 
initial  business  session.  Choice  Books,  a sup- 
plier of  Christian  literature  to  retail  outlets 
and  other  public  institutions,  was  given  full 
status  as  an  MCC  (Alberta)  project.  A 
budget  for  Choiee  Books  was  approved,  and 
an  executive  eommittee  was  elected  to  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  Choice  Books  throughout 
the  province,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the 
number  of  outlets  supplied  with  Christian 
literature. 

Another  new  beginning  for  MCC  (Al- 


berta) was  expressed  by  the  voting  of  funds 
for  a project  known  as  Com-Serv,  currently 
operating  in  the  Lethbridge  area.  This 
projeet  is  an  experiment  in  releasing  hith- 
erto untapped  resources  of  persons  with 
mental  and  related  handicaps.  At  present 
two  Voluntary  Service  workers  have  been 
assigned  to  Com-Serv  with  additional 
volunteers  to  be  assigned  next  year. 

Bailing  them  out 

Carl  Landis  tries  to  get  people  out  of  jail.  As 
executive  director  of  Lancaster  Community 
Pretrial  Justice  Association  (LCPJA)  he  visits 
men  accused  of  crimes  who  must  wait  for 
their  trial  in  the  Lancaster  County  prison 
because  they  cannot  meet  bail. 

Because  studies  have  shown  people 
released  before  trial  have  a better  chance  of 
getting  a lower  sentence,  Landis  tries  to 
help  the  men  meet  bail  so  they  can  get  out 
of  jail,  find  an  attorney,  and  prepare  a 
defense. 

The  men  either  write  him  a letter  or  are 
referred  by  the  prison  counselor.  Unlike  the 
man’s  family  who  must  visit  through  a 
window,  Landis  is  allowed  to  have  “contact 
visits  ” in  a small  room. 

Sometimes  he  only  needs  to  explain  the 
bail  system  so  the  person  will  know  what  to 
do.  Other  times  he  contacts  family  or  friends 
who  can  meet  bail  for  the  person.  For 
people  with  some  financial  resources,  but 
not  enough  for  the  bail,  Landis  collects  in- 
formation about  the  person’s  job,  family, 
past  record,  and  reputation. 

Although  Landis  works  to  help  indi- 
viduals deal  with  the  present  court  system, 
the  overarehing  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
show  those  in  power  that  the  bail  system  is 
unfair  to  those  who  cannot  pay.  If  enough 
people  released  before  trial  receive  lighter 
sentenees  and  do  not  return  to  jail,  Landis 
says,  “We  may  be  able  to  say  something  to 
magistrates — if  we  have  a good  track 
record.’’ 

Congregational  Ministries 
gets  gift  of  173  films 

An  assortment  of  173  reels  of  motion  pic- 
tures, worth  over  $25,000,  have  been 
donated  to  the  audiovisual  library  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  reports  J.  F.  Swartzendruber, 
director  of  audiovisuals.  Total  cost  to 
MBCM : $100  (transfer  fee). 

Donor  of  the  films  is  Erwin  Burke,  opera- 
tor of  a large  AV  center  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Why  the  gift  to  MBCM?  Two  primary  fac- 
tors: (1)  Burke  needed  more  space  at  his 
faeility  for  AV  equipment  storage  and  (2) 
Swartzendruber  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  frequently  have  done 
business  with  Burke,  resulting  in  a friend- 


ship which  led  to  Burke’s  donation. 

Accordng  to  Swartzendruber,  about  80 
percent  of  the  170  titles  (there  are  three  du- 
plicates) were  produced  by  Family  Films,  a 
well-known  producer  of  religious  films. 
Around  45  percent  of  these  films  are  out-of- 
date  and  are  being  retired.  Of  the  motion 
pictures  being  made  available,  ap- 
proximately half  depict  Bible  stories,  one 
third  are  in  color,  and  all  are  16  mm.  The 
films  range  in  length  from  10  to  60  minutes 
and  in  rental  fees  from  $5  to  $30.  Ninety- 
one  of  the  173  films  are  listed  in  MBCM’s 
revised  audiovisual  eatalog  which  becomes 
available  in  January. 

Chaco  development 
expands 

Gardening,  cattle  raising,  and  extension 
serviees  are  all  part  of  development  efforts 
carried  out  by  the  Indian  Settlement  Board 
made  up  of  Chaco  Indians  and  Paraguayan 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
members.  However,  as  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteers  working  with  the 
projects,  even  our  best  efforts  leave  so  much 
to  be  done,  so  many  passed-over  opportu- 
nities, and  so  many  idle  resources. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  people  whom  we 
teach  and  influence  multiply  the  results  by 
themselves  teaching  and  influencing  others 
who  recognize  and  respect  them.  Based  on 
such  a multiplication  theory,  increasing  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  use  of  Indian 
animators. 

More  than  700  families  had  joined  the  set- 
tlements around  the  Mennonite  colonies  in 
the  years  between  1959,  when  the  program 
began,  and  1976.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  79  families  who  joined  settlements  this 
year  grew  up  in  one  or  another  of  the  origi- 
nally settled  villages.  One  village  of  16 
families  requested  settlement  after  about  a 
year  of  moving  to  and  from  the  Paraguay 
River  which  is  about  200  kilometers  east  of 
the  actual  settlements. 

Planning  together  with  Indian  leaders 
and  Mennonite  advisory  personnel  for 
development  of  basie  infrastructure  for 
the  settlements — water,  roads,  telephone, 
schools,  and  clinics — was  a challenging 
educational  experience. 

Unlimited  funds  for  resettlement  would 
encourage  more  dependency  rather  than 
less.  In  this  case  we  were  working  with  only 
one  half  of  the  planned  financial  resources 
for  eaeh  family.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
interest  among  young  families  to  settle  on 
and  farm  their  own  land.  Instead  of  the  40 
families  planned  for  in  the  budget,  79  new 
families  were  settled  in  1976. 

We  believe  that  a good  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  further  self-development. 
MCC’s  food-for-work  project  was  critical  in 
laying  that  groundwork.  — C.  Lehman 
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Focusing  on  family  life 

A major  effort  is  underway  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  concerning 
Christian  family  life.  Step  one  in  that  effort 
took  place  Nov.  5-7  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  ap- 
proximately 50  delegates  participated  in  a 
Consultation  on  the  Family. 

Step  two  in  the  process  involves  family-re- 
lated events  in  districts  and  home  commu- 
nities organized  by  Consultation  par- 
ticipants. Step  three  will  happen  this  com- 
ing summer  at  the  denomination’s  triennial 
meeting  in  Bluffton,  Ohio,  which  will  center 
on  the  theme,  “Family  in  Focus.” 

Beulah  Kauffman,  associate  secretary  for 
Family  Life  Education  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  (Men- 
nonite Church),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  observed 
with  interest  the  growing  emphasis  on  the 
family  in  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Sensing  many  parallels  with 
Mennonite  Church  needs  in  this  area, 
Beulah  reports  that  in  the  past  few  years 
“congregations  in  our  denomination  have 
consistently  lifted  out  family  life  educa- 
tion— in  the  areas  of  marriage  counseling, 
singleness,  family  conflict,  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, intergenerational  relationships — 
as  one  of  their  most  pressing  needs.” 

Representing  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  at  the  Consulta- 
tion was  June  Schwartzentruber,  Elkhart, 
due  to  a schedule  conflict  for  Beulah  Kauff- 
man. One  of  a small  number  of  Mennonite 
Church  participants  at  the  Consultation, 
June  reported  that  she  found  the  gathering 
“very  helpful,  ” especially  in  highlightng 
needs  and  resources  represented  in  single 
persons.  She  noted  that  some  individuals  at 
the  Consultation  felt  the  two-day  event 
placed  more  emphasis  than  necessary  on 
“changing  roles  ” — and  not  quite  enough  on 
providing  tangible  resources  for  working  at 
“family  life  ” concerns. 

Abortion  issue  still  not 
settled,  MHA  to  hear 
Koop,  Philadelphia 

C.  Everett  Koop,  surgeon-in-chief  at 
Children’s  Hospital  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 
address  the  opening  session  of  the  Men- 
nonite Health  Assembly  to  be  held  at  the 
Ben  Eranklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  Mar.  5- 
9. 

Koop,  also  professor  of  pediatric  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  headed 
the  medical  team  which  in  1974  successfully 
separated  Siamese  twin  baby  girls.  Dr. 
Koop’s  address,  “The  Sanctity  of  Life: 
Challenges  and  Alternatives,”  will  deal  with 
his  concern  about  the  directions  in  contem- 
porary thought  on  human  life,  especially  re- 
lated to  abortion  and  euthanasia. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly  will  open 
with  a reception  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Saturday, 


Mar.  5,  with  Koop’s  address  following. 

The  Sunday  worship  service  is  planned  at 
the  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  with 
John  L.  Ruth,  writer  and  associate  pastor  of 
the  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  speaking  on 
“A  Tradition  That  Will  Not  Let  Us  Say,  ‘It 
Is  Corban’  ” (Mk.  7).  An  afternoon  peace 
church  historical  tour  will  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  at  the  Green  Street  Friends  Meet- 
ing House. 

The  Protestant  Health  and  Welfare 
Assembly  opening  celebration  and  theme 
interpretation  begins  at  8:30  p.m.,  Sunday. 
The  theme  is  “Christ’s  Love — Keystone  of 
the  Caring  Community.  ” Concurrent  de- 
nominational and  general  PHWA  sessions 
continue  Monday  to  noon  Wednesday.  A 
joint  concluding  fellowship  luncheon  is 
planned  for  Wednesday  for  Brethren 
Association  of  Homes  and  Hospitals  and 
Mennonite  Health  Assembly  registrants. 


The  Mennonite  congregations  of  south 
Texas  met  on  Nov.  6 and  7 in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  to  celebrate  the  annual 
convention  of  the  South  Texas  Mennonite 
Church  Council,  highlighting  this  year’s 
theme,  “En  Busca  de  Paz”  (In  Search  of 
Peace).  Appropriately,  the  convention  was 
held  at  the  Price  of  Peace  Iglesia  Menonita 
(Mennonite  Church). 

The  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the  Men- 
nonite churches  of  Alice,  Brownsville, 
Corpus  Christi,  Mathis,  Premont,  Robs- 
town,  and  Taft.  A total  of  1 13  persons 
registered,  though  about  200  persons  at- 
tended some  of  the  sessions.  The 
brotherhood  in  Texas  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  visitors  from  the  Concilio  Nacional  de 


Luncheon  speaker  is  A.  F.  Kish,  professor  of 
business  administration  and  director  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Institute  at  Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.)  College.  Kish  and  Eliza- 
bethtown College  pioneered  in  setting  up  a 
training  program  for  nursing  home  adminis- 
trators. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly  membership 
is  made  up  of  persons  from  all  Mennonite 
groups  involved  in  church  sponsored  health 
and  social  welfare  programs,  including 
administrators,  chaplains,  nurses,  and  other 
interested  persons.  Students  and  other  new 
registrants  in  health  related  fields  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  1977 
assembly. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly  is  a loosely 
structured  fellowship  which  has  held  annual 
meetings  since  1950.  MHA  president  for  the 
1977  meeting  is  Frances  Greaser,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  President  elect  is  Jerry  Griffen. 


Iglesias  Menonitas  Hispanas  and  a group  of 
brothers  and  sisters  from  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma — representing  South  Central 
Conference  of  which  the  South  Texas 
Council  is  a part. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  convention  were 
Jose  Ortiz  and  Beulah  Kauffman,  both  of 
whom  gave  two  presentations.  Ortiz, 
associate  general  secretary  with  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board,  Lombard, 
111.,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  peace  in 
congregational  life. 

One  of  the  participants,  Seferina  De 
Leon,  formerly  of  south  Texas  and  now  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  observed  afterward:  “When 
there  is  a crisis  in  the  church,  it’s  not  a time 
to  separate  but  a time  to  unite  and  en- 
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courage  each  other. 

Beulah  Kauffman,  associate  secretary  for 
Family  Life  Education  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, described  the  emphasis  God  placed  on 
families — in  the  Old  Testament  and  by 
sending  His  Son  to  grow  up  in  a family.  She 
also  talked  about  families  in  the  congrega- 
tional setting,  and  how  the  congregation  can 
help  strengthen  and  nurture  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Providing  devotional  meditations  were 
Mac  Bustos,  Caonabo  Reyes,  Ambrocio  En- 
carnacibn,  Armando  Calderbn,  and  Millard 
Osborne.  Ester  Hinojosa  led  the  hymn  sing- 
ing. There  were  also  special  musical  num- 
bers presented  by  various  groups  and  par- 
ticipants. 

The  youth,  under  the  direction  of  Lupe 
Garcia,  enjoyed  recreational  activities,  a 
film,  and  a Bible  quiz.  The  young  people 
from  Premont  won  the  quiz.  The  congrega- 
tion at  Corpus  Christi  deserves  special 
thanks  for  the  fine  lodging  and  food 
preparations  for  the  participants. — Gua- 
dalupe Longoria,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

MCC  Canada  plans 
annual  meeting 
for  Winnipeg 

The  church  in  the  Soviet  Union,  immigrants 
to  Germany  from  the  USSR,  and  returned 
worker  testimonials  will  be  highlights  of  the 
public  meeting  to  be  held  on  Jan.  21  at  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  in  connection  with  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada)  annual  meet- 
ing. 

The  annual  meeting  will  consist  of  two 
days  of  sessions  by  the  representatives  from 
member  conferences  which  constitute  MCC 
(Canada).  The  public  meeting,  held  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  7:30,  will  give  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions 
and  provide  their  insights  to  discussion  of 
issues. 

During  the  business  sessions  MCC 
(Canada)  will  devote  special  attention  to 
discussion  of  three  major  items:  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  into  a contractual  arrange- 
ment with  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  Bilateral  Di- 
vision, a proposal  to  appoint  a staff  person  to 
give  attention  to  concerns  of  Kanadier  Men- 
nonites  and  to  establish  a Mennonitische 
Post  which  would  facilitate  communication 
links  between  the  various  Kanadier  Men- 
nonite groups  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  a paper  on  the  relationships  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  in  the  context  of  MCC. 

Observers  are  invited  to  attend  all 
sessions.  The  MCC  (Canada)  meetings  are 
hosted  on  a rotation  basis  in  the  five 
provinces  having  MCC  organizations.  The 
annual  meeting  therefore  comes  to  each 
province  once  every  five  years. 


Cultural  series 
winterizing 


Producers  of  the  Summer  Cultural  Series  at 
Dutch  Family  Festival,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  a Winter  Cultural 
Series  on  Jan.  10  at  the  People’s  Place,  Main 
Street,  Intercourse,  Pa.  This  series  will  fea- 
ture informal  evenings  with  one  or  more 
guests  of  Mennonite,  Amish,  or  related 
backgrounds. 


Becky  Dietz 


Myron  Dietz 


“Because  we  now  have  a year-round 
facility,  we  can  host  creative  Mennonite  and 
Amish  peoples  from  across  the  church  in  the 
less  busy  winter  months,”  said  Phyllis  Good, 
who  is  heading  up  the  events.  The  programs 
are  planned  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  eve- 
nings: Jan.  10,  11;  Jan.  31,  Feb.  1;  Feb.  28, 
Mar.  1;  and  Mar.  28,  29. 

June  Heller  of  Millersville  and  a teacher 
of  gifted  children  will  conduct  a workshop 
on  creativity  and  children.  Speaking  on  how 
art  and  her  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition 
can  coexist  will  be  Esther  Augsburger,  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who  is  a painter,  potter, 
and  art  teacher.  Myron  Dietz  and  his 
daughter,  Becky,  of  York,  will  be  presenting 
a “minority  report:  belonging  to  a minority 
within  a minority.  They  are  members  of  the 
Old  Order  River  Brethren.  Connie  Isaac, 
from  Fresno,  Calif.,  will  complete  the  series 
by  performing  “music  of  my  people,  ” folk 
songs  she  has  written  about  the  people  of 
her  Russian  Mennonite  background,  their 
migrations,  and  their  daily  experiences. 

Admission  to  the  four  evenings  is  by 
subscription  ticket. 


Renewal  Committee 
disbands,  mandates 
local  congregation 

The  Festival  of  Faith  held  at  the  Franconia 
meetinghouse,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Dec.  3-5,  was  attended  by  several  hundred 
persons  at  each  of  its  three  main  sessions  and 
by  nearly  40  at  the  Saturday  morning 
seminar. 

First  guest  speaker  was  Howard  Bauman 
of  Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  who  shared  a part 
of  his  personal  pilgrimage  at  each  of  the  four 
sessions.  Gerald  Studer,  pastor  of  the  Plains 
congregation  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  spoke  on 
John  13,  15,  and  17. 


It  was  the  discernment  of  the  Committee 
that  its  work  as  a committee  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  it  would  phase  out 
following  the  three-day  series  to  be  held 
Feb.  21-23  at  the  Plains  meetinghouse  with 
Judson  Cornwell. 

The  Nurture  Commission  of  Franconia 
Conference  has  confirmed  this.  The  Com- 
mission may  plan  future  festivals  of  faith  as 
inspirational  meetings  for  the  entire 
conference.  Members  of  SRC  have  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  assist  the  Commission 
and  congregations  as  resources  in  either 
planning  or  teaching. 

In  the  words  of  Gerald  Studer  in  an  earlier 
release  to  Franconia  News,  the  Committee 
“was  given  the  assignment  to  provide  a con- 
tinuing, vigorous,  and  balanced  teaching 
ministry  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
life  of  the  church.”  In  that  early  news  item, 
it  was  said  that  “whatever  the  duration  of 
the  assignment ...  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  spiritual  renewal  by  means  of  an  un- 
qualified openness  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives  and 
congregations  can  not  be  a passing 
interest.” 

The  Committee  has  served  as  a setting  for 
communication  and  correlation  between  the 
Franconia  Conference  and  the  wider  charis- 
matic renewal.  The  public  outcome  of  this 
communication  and  correlation  was  the 
planning  and  sponsoring  of  ten  different 
Holy  Spirit  teaching  events,  generally 
involving  three  sessions  each.  Some  of  these 
were  planned  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Mennonite  constituency.  Most  were 
designed  to  appeal  to  all  interested  persons 
in  the  entire  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
area.  The  Committee  also  promoted  the 
Assembly  ’76  study  guide  on  “The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”  and  various 
members  of  the  Committee  were  asked  to 
lead  study  groups  using  this  guide.  Also  a 
minister’s  workshop  was  held  in  June  1976 
in  connection  with  this  promotion. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Nurture  Com- 
mission that  “after  a committee’s  mandate  is 
fulfilled,  the  group  dissolves  so  that  they  do 
not  become  stagnant,”  according  to  the 
Commission’s  report  to  the  ’76  Fall  Fran- 
conia Assembly.  The  SRC  in  fulfilling  its 
assignment  wishes  to  pass  the  continuing 
teaching  and  openness  to  the  Spirit’s 
ministry  among  us  on  to  the  leadership  of 
the  local  congregation.  The  SRC  urges  each 
congregation  to  have  an  awareness  of  this 
renewal  throughout  the  country  and  to  nur- 
ture that  new  life  among  its  members  both 
by  balanced  teaching  and  the  release  of  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  so  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
may  abound. 

Finally,  the  SRC  wishes  also  to  thank 
most  sincerely  the  many  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Franconia  Conference  for  their 
counsel,  affirmation,  and  support.  It  is  their 
heart’s  desire  that  we  will  all  continue  to 
move  forward  under  the  lordship  of  Him 
who  said,  “I  will  build  my  church.  ” 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


A three-page  guide  outlining  concretely 
how  a congregation  can  begin  working  at 
both  needs  and  resources  of  the  aging  has 
been  prepared  by  Tilman  Smith.  The  guide 
is  entitled  “The  Congregation  and  Older 
Persons:  Empowering  a Commission  on  Ag- 
ing” and  is  available  from  Tilman,  along 
with  a seven-page  bibliography  of  books  and 
magazines  on  aging.  In  addition,  a list  of 
titles  of  30-plus  articles  on  aging,  written  by 
Tilman,  is  available — as  well  as  the  articles 
themselves — on  request.  Any  of  these 
printed  resources  can  be  obtained  at  no  cost 
by  writing  to  Tilman  R.  Smith  (see  address 
above). 

Little-known  stories  about  dilemmas 
and  experiences  of  Mennonites  during  the 
American  Revolution  are  charmingly  re- 
counted by  John  Ruth  in  ’Twos  Seeding 
Time,  a 224-page  paperback  published 
recently  by  Herald  Press.  Included  are 
stories  about  Mennonites  whose  beliefs  and 
nonresistant  stance  were  tested  by  friend 
and  foe  alike.  ’Twos  Seeding  Time  is  availa- 
ble for  $4.95  at  Provident  bookstores  or  by 
writing  to  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

PERSON  RESOURCES 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Mennonite  Chureh  is  65  years  of  age 
and  over  (compared  with  10.5  percent  in 
North  American  society).  Is  your  congrega- 
tion helping  meet  the  needs — and  using  the 
resources — of  these  older  persons?  Tilman 
R.  Smith  and  Luke  Birky,  both  employed  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  are  available, 
schedules  permitting,  to  speak  on  aging 
issues  and  work  with  congregational  groups 
in  workshop  planning,  information  referral, 
and  general  consultation  services.  Contact; 
Tilman  R.  Smith,  1700  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN 
46526.  (See  below  for  other  resources  on  the 
aging.) 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

How  to  witness  effectively  to  a dozen 
different  types  of  people  is  outlined  in  a new 
book  called  Sharing  God’s  Love,  by 
Rosalind  Rinker  and  Harry  C.  Griffith. 
Published  in  1976,  this  book  can  be  obtained 
for  $5.95  at  your  local  Christian  bookstore  or 
by  writing  to  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  MI  49506. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Exploring  the  contributions  of  black 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  black  church 
in  America,  is  an  elective  unit  ealled  “Gifted 
and  Black,”  now  available  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  Pro- 
duced in  1975  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  “Gifted  and  Black”  contains  a 12- 
inch  LP  record  with  sketches  and  leader’s 
guide.  It  could  be  useful  in  teaching  basic 
human  understandings  in  study  groups  or 
club  programs — especially  with  children, 
but  with  older  groups,  too.  Rental:  $2.00. 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Children  are  persons.  Three  filmstrip  sets 
from  Parents’  Magazine  Eilms  help  adults 
become  more  sensitive  to  this  fact.  Entitled 
Learning  in  the  Home,  The  Development  of 
Feelings  in  Children  and  The  Child’s  Point 
of  View,  all  three  sets  contain  five  color 
filmstrips  apiece,  ranging  in  length  from  41 
frames  (“The  World  Is  Alive”)  to  73  frames 
(“How  to  Deal  with  Eear.”)  Rental:  $5.00 
per  set.  Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals 
(see  address  above). 


Four  well-made  films  on  aging  can  be 
rented  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  Titles:  After  Autumn,  10 
mintues,  color,  produced  in  1971  by  Na- 
tional Audiovisual  Center  (Rental:  $5);  At 
99,  24  minutes,  color,  produced  in  1974  by 
Eccentric  Films  (rental:  $10);  / Think  They 
Call  Him  John,  26  minutes,  black-and- 
white,  produced  in  1970  by  Mass  Media 
Ministries  (rental:  $10);  and  Step  Aside, 
Step  Down,  20  minutes,  color,  produced  in 
1971  by  Eli  Productions  (rental:  $7.50). 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  ad- 
dress above). 


Students  to  help  teach 
in  Poland 

Ten  Goshen  College  students  will  assist 
professors  of  English  in  Polish  agricultural 
universities  from  Jan.  15  to  May  31. 

Under  the  first  Study  and  Work  (SAW) 
program  of  this  kind  administered  through 
Goshen  College,  the  students  may  earn  up 
to  ten  hours  of  credit  in  Poland  while  receiv- 
ing payment  from  the  university  at  which 
they  will  work. 

As  English  language  teaching  assistants, 
the  Goshen  students  will  help  teachers  in 
the  instruction  of  spoken  and  written 
English. 

The  SAW  program  in  Poland  will  begin 
with  three  weeks  of  intensive  study  in  Polish 
language  and  culture.  While  continuing 
Polish  language  instruction,  they  will  then 
be  employed  12-15  hours  a week  at  agri- 
cultural universities  throughout  Poland. 

Ichikawa  describes  life 
in  Vietnam 

Editor’s  note:  Yoshihiro  (Hiro)  Ichikawa,  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer  in 
Vietnam  since  1969,  left  that  country  at  the 
end  of  October  1976.  In  conversations  with 
volunteers  Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert  in  his 
native  Japan,  he  described  his  observations 
of  life  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (Saigon)  since 
the  change  of  governments  and  reports  he 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Yoshihiro  Ichikawa  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  felt 
that  the  Saigonese  are  gradually  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  revolution: 
those  who  were  afraid  are  becoming  more 
realistic  and  those  who  were  idealistic  are 
becoming  more  practical.  Nevertheless, 
most  Saigonese  continue  to  cling  stubbornly 
to  the  city  despite  government  encourage- 
ment and  incentives  for  them  to  return  to 
the  countryside. 

Recently  the  government  has  begun 
reexamination  meetings,  especially  at  the 
local  level,  in  which  the  people  evaluate 
their  elected  and  appointed  leaders  and 
their  activities.  As  a result  many  officials 
have  been  promoted,  transferred,  or  fired  in 
an  attempt  to  refine  local  administration. 
Ichikawa  heard  many  recent  comments  in 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  suggesting  that  their 
local  administrations  are  getting  better. 

In  Saigon,  widespread  unemployment 
and  price  increases  continue.  Consumer  co- 
ops are  growing  in  number  and  size.  Special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  involve  local 
women,  whom  Ichikawa  evaluated  as  being 
generally  least  involved  but  most  critical  of 
the  revolution.  Rationed  rice  sells  for  200 
old  piasters,  about  27  cents,  in  the  co-ops. 

Eruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meateontinue 
to  be  in  short  supply.  Because  of  an  em- 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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phasis  on  regional  self-sufficiency,  bringing 
fruit  and  vegetables  into  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
involves  a lot  of  red  tape.  Produce  often  rots 
while  waiting  two  or  three  days  for  the 
necessary  import  documents.  Newspapers  in 
Saigon  have  been  complaining  about  this 
situation  in  recent  months  and  Ichikawa  ex- 
pected that  the  government  will  soon  take 
over  the  import  of  produce  into  the  city,  as  it 
has  already  begun  to  do  with  fish  and  meat. 

Ichikawa  said  that  in  September  the 
government  began  a campaign  to  tax  and 
curb  excessive  profits  of  private  businesses. 
Profits  in  small  family  businesses  are  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  their  capital  invest- 
ment per  year.  Ichikawa  told  the  story  of 
Mr.  Kien,  a former  member  of  the  YMCA 
advisory  committee  and  seller  of  eyeglasses 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  In  September  his 
store  was  sealed  for  two  weeks  while  the  au- 
thorities investigated  his  holdings,  business 
dealings,  and  profits.  During  this  time  his 
family  was  restricted  to  their  house  and 
given  a small  sum  each  day  for  market 
expenses.  At  the  end  of  this  period  his  busi- 
ness was  confiscated  but  his  family 
continues  to  receive  the  money  daily  while 
they  decide  their  future  activities. 

Land  reform  in  central  Vietnam  was  com- 
pleted this  summer.  Apparently  the  arable 
land  was  measured  and  evaluated  for 
productive  potential  and  then  divided 
evenly  among  the  population.  Ichikawa  was 
not  certain  how  large  landholders  were  en- 
couraged to  give  up  some  of  their  land  but 
had  heard  that  they  came  under  pressure 
both  by  not  finding  enough  labor  help  to 
produce  their  quotas  and  in  being  urged  by 
the  community  to  share  with  the  landless. 
However,  Ichikawa  heard  of  no  clashes 
between  the  landlords  and  their  poorer 
neighbors  or  the  authorities.  Although  set- 
ting up  cooperatives  formally  has  not  yet 
begun,  farmers  are  beginning  to  work 
cooperatively  on  each  other’s  fields,  espe- 
cially during  periods  of  heavy  workload. 
Progress  on  land  reform  in  the  delta  is  much 
slower. 

With  reunification,  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  1958 
North  Vietnamese  draft  law  is  also  being  ap- 


You're  a good  man,  Charlie  Brown,  the 
musical  based  on  the  “Peanuts  ” characters 
created  by  Charles  Schultz,  will  be 
performed  at  the  Dutch  Family  Festival, 
east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  beginning  on  June  24 
and  ending  on  July  23.  Directing  the  perfor- 
mances will  be  Kenneth  Pellman,  a native  of 
Millersville.  The  second  production  of  the 
season  will  be  The  Newcomers,  a three-act 
drama  by  Merle  Good,  writer  and  producer, 
exploring  “the  ramifications  of  divorce  in  a 


plied  to  the  south  with  modifications  pe- 
culiar to  the  situation  there.  He  said  that 
generally  the  Saigonese  expect  that  they  will 
be  drafted  for  production  rather  than  being 
“trusted  with  guns.  ” 

Everyone  15  years  and  older  is  now  being 
required  to  obtain  new  identification  cards. 
One  of  the  questions  on  the  application 
form  asks  about  previous  contact  and 
association  with  foreigners,  Ichikawa 
reported,  causing  some  Saigonese  to  be 
nervous. 

Ichikawa  heard  of  no  instances  in  which 
relatives  in  Vietnam  receiving  mail  and 
money  from  the  U.S.  are  being  harassed. 
However,  if  senders  of  money  make  mis- 
takes on  checks  or  money  orders  and  then 
write  or  type  over  them  or  if  a different  ad- 
dress than  the  actual  one  of  the  addressee  is 
used,  then  officials  check  out  his/her  papers 
and  story  very  carefully  before  giving  the 
money. 

Ichikawa  felt  that  the  Evangelical 
church’s  attitude  toward  the  revolution  has 
not  changed  or  moved  much  since  April 
1975.  Some  pastors  told  Ichikawa  that  they 
had  asked  the  government  for  help  in  build- 
ing churches  and  when  the  authorities  sug- 
gested that  priority  should  first  be  given  to 
solving  the  postwar  problems  of  the  country, 
the  pastors  interpreted  this  as  an  attempt  to 
“keep  religion  from  growing.”  Ichikawa 
said  the  Bible  school  in  Nha-trang  has  an 
enrollment  this  year  about  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  The  school  is  now  self-supporting, 
resulting  in  higher  tuition  fees  for  the 
students. 

Ichikawa  said  that  the  new  government 
does  not  distinguish  against  or  between  reli- 
gions. If  religious  people  are  involved  in 
antigovernment  activities,  however,  the 
government  will  deal  with  them  in  the  same 
way  as  with  nonreligious  antigovernment 
persons.  A friend  told  Hiro  that  all  the 
monks  at  the  Buu  Quang  Pagoda  in  Quang 
Ngai  had  been  arrested  for  antigovernment 
leafleting  among  students.  Apparently 
when  arrested  the  monks  told  the  au- 
thorities: “You  revolutionaries  fought  for 
your  justice,  we  have  to  fight  for  our  own 
justice.” — Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert,  Laos 


tightly  knit  Mennonite  family.”  This  will  be 
performed  nightly  except  Sundays  and 
Mondays,  Aug.2 — Sept.  3 

Ruth  Krall,  associate  professor  of  nursing 
at  Goshen  Gollege,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  test  specification 
committee  of  the  American  Nursing  As- 
sociation. This  association  is  the  nation- 
al professional  organization  of  registered 
nurses.  The  test  specification  committee  of 
six  designs  tests  to  certify  advanced  clinical 


practice  for  nurses  specializing  in  mental 
health.  Krall’s  major  interest  in  psycho- 
therapy lies  in  the  assistance  of  women  who 
are  in  transitional  periods  of  their  life. 

David  Augsburger,  associate  professor  of 
pastoral  psychology  and  counseling  at 
Northern  Baptist  Seminary  in  Oakbrook, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor 
of  pastoral  care  and  counseling  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  effective 
July  1,  1978,  said  Marlin  Miller,  president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  the  hiring  insti- 
tution. Now  a visiting  professor  at 
Associated,  Augsburger  will  continue  at 
Northern  Baptist  until  1978.  Miller’s  an- 
nouncement came  as  a result  of  Augs- 
burger’s  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
extended  to  him  by  action  of  the  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  Board  of  Overseers  in 
October.  This  invitation  followed  the  joint 
seminaries  boards’  action  to  “strengthen  the 
pastoral  counseling  emphasis  in  the  master 
of  divinity  program.” 

Anne  Neufeld  Rupp  (“Ask  Anne”  in 
Builder)  and  Richard  G.  Detweiler  will  serve 
as  primary  resource  persons  at  the  annual 
Sunday  School  Superintendents’  and  Teach- 
ers’ Seminar,  Jan.  7-9,  at  Laurelville.  To 
register  call  Laurelville  Mennonite  Ghurch 
Genter,  412-423-2056. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Berea,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  Jan.  6-16. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Dear  Menno: 

I’m  sorry  for  your  discomfort  about  the  titles 
people  in  the  church  use  when  they  write  to  you 
or  talk  with  each  other  (G.H.,  Dec.  14).  My  own 
discomfort  comes  at  a different  point.  “Brother” 
and  “sister”  can  become  as  cold  and  formal  as  any 
other  address.  What  really  counts  is  the  spirit  be- 
hind the  address.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  correlation 
between  the  use  or  nonuse  of  the  brother  and 
sister  address  forms  and  the  way  we  feel  about 
each  other.  Some  might  wonder  whether  we  may 
not  actually  be  more  brotherly  and  sisterly 
without  the  words  these  days  than  we  were  back 
when  they  were  the  fashion. 

I personally  feel  more  uncomfortable  being  ad- 
dressed “Brother  Nelson”  than  I do  otherwise  be- 
cause I don’t  find  people  in  the  church  calling  me 
Mr.  Nelson  any  more  freauently  than  they 
“Brother  ” me.  The  address  always  seems  formal 
and  suggests  that  when  people  have  to  address 
me  that  way  they  feel  some  distance.  The  use  of 
first  names  seems  to  me  to  be  the  brotherly  or  sis- 
terly way  to  address  one  another.  Any  title  sug- 
gests some  distance,  which  makes  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  goal  both  you  and  I would  seek,  Menno,  is 
an  increased  experience  of  brotherhood  (can  I use 
that  term  without  offending  the  feminists  among 
us?)  The  question  then  really  is,  “How  can  we  ac- 
complish that  purpose? — Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Dear  Brother  Menno: 

Although  this  salutation  does  not  completely 
suit  my  personality  structure,  I am  with  the 
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opinion  that  it  states  (to  some)  deep  implications. 
My  background  does  not  create  for  me  an  at- 
mosphere of  guidance  and  direction  in  Christian 
salutations.  I am  not  from  a Christian  back- 
ground. I am  a Gentile  convert  that  one  day 
could  not  spell  Mennonite  and  the  next  day  I 
“are  one.’’  'You  will  please  forgive  my  immaturity 
at  this  level! 

Some  statements  that  you  made  in  the  Dec.  14 
issue  hit  home  with  me  and  I was  led  to  respond. 
Upon  my  entering  the  body  of  Christ  in  and 
through  the  Mennonite  Church  I became  aware 
of  certain,  shall  we  say,  old-time,  hand-me-down 
traditions.  You  use  the  words  brother  and  sister. 
But,  I feel  the  implied  thought  here  is  deeper 
than  that.  You  made  the  statement,  “unfortu- 
nately, the  biblical  salutations  are  fast  fading  from 
the  Menno  fellowship.’’  From  where  I am,  I 
believe  that  there  are  more  and  deeper  biblical 
concepts  and  teachings  that  are  fast  fading  from 
Menno’ s fellowship. 

I once  saw  followers  of  Christ  ready  and  willing 
to  wear  a head  covering.  For  some  unknown 
reason  (biblical  or  not)  based  on  what,  other  than 
feelings,  I yet  do  not  really  know.  All  of  a sudden 
this  was  not  a healthy  custom.  Was  the  concept  of 
teaching  about  submission  and  head  covering 
false?  If  we  are  so  fickle  that  our  doctrinal  stan- 
dards can  fall  on  a word  or  two  or  on  our  feelings, 
who  then  are  we?  I attended  conference  and  a 
man  approached  me  after  I had  given  a short 
testimony  and  planted  ver^  firmly  and  de- 
liberately on  my  left  cheek  a ‘kiss  of  peace.”  My 
first  response  was,  “That  guy  (pardon  me, 
brother)  has  a terrible  problem.  ” I soon  found  out 
that  Scripture  had  indeed  been  relived  at  that  mo- 
ment and  this  man  had  indeed  responded  to  me 
out  of  “ Christlike  love. 

I was  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  partake  in  a 
foot  washing  ceremony  at  our  congregation.  Like 
other  “strange”  Christian  “reliving”  experiences 
I soon  felt  very  honored  to  be  led  to  understand 
the  deep  significance  of  this  act.  At  one  time  we 
felt  free  to  teach  nonresistance  as  a vital,  real  part 
of  our  fellowship  with  our  Lord.  What  happened? 
I read  about  other  congregations  and  fellowships. 
Hardly  do  we  ever  see  much  emphasis  put  on  cus- 
toms that  we  need  not  to  eracficate  under  false 
pretenses.  I feel  the  best  approach  to  any  given 
issue  is  the  “truth.” 

The  truth  is  we  are  either  ashamed,  embar- 
rassed, disillusioned,  or  just  plain  fed  up.  In  any 
group  of  individuals  there  are  the  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  basic  truth  that  is  being 
sought  after.  There  are  some  that  are  willing  to 
follow  anyone,  anywhere,  and  at  anytime.  There 
are  others  that  are  a little  more  skeptical  and  test 
every  thing  that  comes  along,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  not  going  to  bend  one  inch.  So  being  the 
human  that  we  are  we  assume  that  we  can  change 
things  by  taking  all  or  most  all  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  that  have  been  practiced  for  years  and 
eliminate  them  so  we  can  all  be  “free.”  I am  not 
completely  convinced  that  this  shows  a healthy, 
balanced,  Christian  pattern  under  Christ  and  the 
Word’s  authority. 

My  question  is,  “What  do  we  believe  in  enough 
to  say:  We  need  to  retain  this  ( ) so  that  our 

children  will  have  something  tangible  to  use  to 
differentiate  themselves  with.  ’ 

I wonder  as  time  goes  by  if  other  denomina- 
tions stop  practicing  the  “Lord’s  Supper”  and 
“Baptism,”  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  eradi- 
cate these  ordinances  also? — Jim  Powers,  Latour, 
Mo. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  John  and  Nancy  (Snyder),  Guelph, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Katherine  Anne,  Dec.  8,  1976. 

Brunk,  Leon  and  Wendy  (Keener),  Arkport, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Heidi  Louise,  Oct.  19,  1976. 


Klopfenstein,  Marlin  and  Marcine  (Nafziger), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Timothy  Marlin,  Dec.  14,  1976. 

Miller,  Ben  and  Donna  (Ziegler),  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  third  daughter,  Heather  Yvonne,  Dec. 
15, 1976. 

Miller,  David  Ray  and  Rosetta  (Bontrager), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Christopher 
David,  Oct.  11,  1976. 

Reeb,  Glenn  and  Louise  (Morris),  Eureka,  111., 
first  child,  Carl  Ray,  Sept.  7,  1976. 

Weaver,  Ben  A.  and  Dorothy  (Shirk),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Alecia  Renee,  Dec.  8, 1976. 

Winger,  Le  Roy  and  Luella  (Moore),  Ethel, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Laura  Dawn, 
Nov.  10, 1976. 

Yoder,  Marlin  and  Twila  (Byler),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Jo,  Dec.  9, 
1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Cline — Hostetler. — Larry  Cline,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Claudia  Hostetler, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Portland  cong.,  Portland,  Ore.,  by 
Claud  M.  Hostetler,  father  of  the  bride,  and 
Marcus  Smucker,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Hochstetler — Chupp. — John  Hochstetler,  Sa- 
lem, Ore.,  Eugene  cong.,  and  Sheila  Chupp, 
Salem,  Ore.,  Little  White  Chapel,  Glendive, 
Mont.,  by  Harold  Hochstetler,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  John  Willems,  Oct.  23,  1976. 

Moyer — Crouthamel. — Glenn  B.  Moyer,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Beatrice 
Marie  Crouthamel,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Christ 
Church,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Nofziger — Wyse. — Steven  Nofziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Julia  Wyse,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle, 
Dec.  11,  1976. 

Sauder — Eby. — Gerald  Ray  Sauder  and  Evelyn 
Grace  Eby,  both  from  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs 
cong.,  by  Clare  Wideman,  Nov.  20, 1976. 

Studer — Litwiller. — Duane  Studer,  Roanoke, 
III,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Litwiller,  Hope- 
dale  (111. ) cong.,  by  Aden  Yoder  and  Percy  Gerig, 
Dec.  4,  1976. 

Weaver — Rich. — Gary  Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Barbara  Rich,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  by  Ivan  K. 
Weaver,  June  5,  1976. 

Zehr — Brenneman. — Enos  Zehr,  Bright,  Ont., 
Cassel  cong.,  and  Edna  Brenneman,  Millbank, 
Ont.,  Mapleview  cong.,  by  Ephraim  Gingerich, 
Dec.  9,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Hostetler,  Mamie,  daughter  of  Christian  H. 
and  Sadie  (Zook)  Byler,  was  born  in  Cass  Co., 
Mo.,  Mar.  16,  1895;  died  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Dec.  12,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Stephen  S.  Hostetler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  May  11, 1969.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Harold  E.,  Earl,  and  S.  Paul),  7 
daughters  (Norma  E.,  Eileen — Mrs.  James  A. 
Botkin,  Pauline — Mrs.  Glenn  Towles,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Craig,  Ella  Mae — Mrs.  J.  Lowell 
Kauffman,  Rose  Marie — Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Smith, 
and  Nellie — Mrs.  Richard  Lindemer),  25  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Nellie — Mrs.  Chauncey  Kauff- 
man and  Mildred — Mrs.  John  M.  Allgyer),  and  2 
brothers  (Paul  and  Mark).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 


services  were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  George 
Dunn,  Duane  Beck,  and  Richard  M.  Craig;  inter- 
ment in  Highland  Memory  Gardens. 

Kratz,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Amos  Daniel  and 
Anna  May  (Lehman)  Wenger,  was  born  at 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Ian.  14,  1903;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  19,  1976;  aged  73  y.  On  Aug. 
28,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Leonard  E.  Martin, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  June  12,  1930.  On 
July  12,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Warren  A. 
Kratz,  who  died  on  Jan.  8,  1968.  Survivng  are  3 
children  (Joanne — Mrs.  Robert  Good,  Ruby — 
Mrs.  John  Petersheim,  and  Paul),  5 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Anna  May — Mrs.  John  Garber, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Arlin  Snider,  and  Rhoda),  and  3 
brothers  (Amos  D.,  Paul  L.,  and  Chester  L.).  She 
was  a member  of  Pike  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  21,  in  charge  of 
Lloyd  Horst,  Chester  Heatwole,  and  Charles 
Heatwole;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lowery,  Nellie  P.,  daughter  of  Sam  and  Willa 
Anna  Pannell,  was  born  in  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  Sept. 
19,  1892;  died  on  Dec.  6,  1976;  aged  84  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Fleecy  Lowery,  Mrs.  Martha 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Carper),  8 grandchildren, 
and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Lynside  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Herman 
E.  Ropp  and  Vance  R.  Brydge;  interment  at 
Sherando  United  Methodist  Church  cemetery. 

Neuhouser,  Hatte  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Eliza 
and  George  'Tonkel,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.  on 
April  30,  1895;  died  suddenly  of  a massive  heart 
attack  on  Oct.  23,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  May  13, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  S.  Neuhouser, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  July  6,  1962.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Calvin  and  David),  4 daugh- 
ters (Bonnie,  Lorraine,  Eva  Leis,  and  Mary 
Crossgrove),  16  grandchildren,  13  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Mina  Soule,  Eva  Garman, 
and  Bertha  Killian).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Anderson  Mennonite  Church,  where  her  husband 
was  pastor  for  many  years. 

Yoder,  John  M.,  son  of  Mose  and  Magdalena 
(Plank)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Apr.  18,  1886;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  13,  1976;  aged  90 
y.  On  Nov.  1,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
Guengerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Hazel,  Ruth,  and  Doris — Mrs.  Sam 
Spicner),  one  son  (Edward),  8 grandchildren,  and 
2 orothers  (Francis  and  Kores).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of 
David  W.  Mann;  interment  in  Resthaven  Park 
Cemetery,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Zehr,  Jacob  W.,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Springer)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Foosland,  III,  Oct.  6, 
1900;  died  at  Fisher,  III,  Dec.  9,  1976;  aged  76  y. 
In  1929  he  was  married  to  Lovina  Ropp,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  brother  (Silas)  and 
one  sister  (Rozina  Zehr).  He  was  a member  of  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Nussbaum  and  Phil  Helmuth;  interment  in  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 


Cover  and  p.  5 by  Ed  Wallowitch;  pp.  8,  9 by  Jan  Gleysteen. 


calendar 

“Festival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street,  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.,  Feb.  11-12,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Southern  Baptists  open  hearings 
on  offensive  television  shows 

Offensive  programs  can  be  removed  from 
television  most  effectively  by  complaining 
to  the  sponsors  of  the  shows,  persons  testify- 
ing at  a public  hearing  on  television  and  mo- 
rality said.  Among  programs  singled  out  as 
being  particularly  offensive  were:  “Starsky 
and  Hutch,  ” “The  Streets  of  San 
Francisco,”  “Baretta,”  and  “Police 
Woman,”  “Police  Story,”  and  “The 
Rookies.”  They  were  described  as  “vio- 
lence-prone.” The  hearing,  the  first  of  a 
series  sponsored  by  the  Christian  Life  Com- 
mission of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
drew  testimony  from  15  persons  represent- 
ing a wide  range  of  backgrounds. 

Mrs.  Gayle  Taylor,  a Dallas  housewife, 
said,  “I  am  concerned  about  the  subtle  way 
sexual  values  are  being  interjected  into 
many  so-called  family  shows.”  She  cited 
“The  Tony  Randall  Show,”  “The  Nancy 
Walker  Show,”  and  recent  episodes  of 
“Happy  Days”  as  objectionable.  “I  believe 
that  if  my  children  see  enough  premarital 
and  extramarital  affairs  on  television,  like 
with  violence,  they  will  come  to  accept  this 
as  beneficial  behavior,”  Mrs.  Taylor  said. 
“Casual  sex  is  so  often  treated  as  exciting, 
fulfilling,  and  fun.  Never  is  anything  ever 
said  of  the  hurt  and  suffering  that  inevitably 
comes  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  families 
when  sex  is  treated  in  such  a loose  and  neg- 
ligent manner.” 

Ex-South  African  soldier  says  the  U.S. 
helps  keep  apartheid  system  operating 

A former  South  African  soldier,  detailing 
the  massive  use  of  torture  against  black  Afri- 
cans in  his  native  land,  said  that  “the  people 
of  the  U.S.  must  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
support  from  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  that 
keeps  the  racist  apartheid  system  alive  in 
South  Africa.” 

The  21-year-old  army  defector.  Bill 
Anderson,  who  is  white,  is  addressing  school 
and  church  groups  across  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  “paint  a clearer  picture  of  injustices 
in  South  African  society,”  according  to  The 
Witness,  newsweekly  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Catholic  diocese. 

“The  U.S.  gets  a lot  of  strategic  materials 
from  South  Africa,”  said  Mr.  Anderson. 
“For  example,  the  price  of  chrome,  50 
percent  of  which  the  U.S.  gets  from  South 
Africa,  is  cheap  because  of  inexpensive 
labor.”  He  added  that  the  U.S.  is  “giving  a 
lot  of  technological  aid  to  South  Africa  and 
in  doing  so  is  perpetuating  a system  of  injus- 


tice.” He  claimed  that  IBM  “has  a massive 
project  in  South  Africa,”  and  he  cited  such 
American  banks  as  Chase  Manhattan, 
Manufacturers-Hanover,  First  National  City 
Bank  as  loaners  of  money  which  is  going  to 
South  Africa’s  defense  budget. 

UCC  must  face  grim  realities 
says  journal,  citing  losses 

“The  church  must  start  now  to  face  its 
grim  realities,”  the  Church  of  Canada  s Ob- 
server said  in  a headline  over  its  lead  edi- 
torial. In  its  November  edition,  the  Ob- 
server said  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
health  of  the  United  Church  “that  those 
responsible  for  leadership  and  for  influenc- 
ing and  executing  policy,  examine  the  un- 
pleasant truths  revealed  through  the  re- 
search department’s  statistics.  ” 

In  1965,  the  United  Church  listed  in  an 
adult  membership  of  1,064,033,  issues,  and 
social  concerns,  but  it  fears  it  will  not  be  pre- 
pared at  next  August’s  General  Council  in 
Calgary,  Alta.,  to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
declining  membership,  Christian  education, 
lay  activity,  and  evangelism. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  paid 
if  job  bars  attendance  at  church 

If  a job  interferes  with  going  to  church  on 
Sunday — and  you  live  in  Pennsylvania — 
you  can  resign  and  collect  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  That  was  the  ruling 
of  the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  of  Review  which  reversed  an  earlier 
referee’s  decision  denying  benefits  to 
Florence  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  who  quit  an 
$8,000-a-year  job  as  counselor  at  the  Sickle 
Cell  Education  and  Screening  Clinic, 
Philadelphia,  because  she  was  unwilling  to 
work  on  Sundays  since  it  would  interfere 
with  her  attendance  at  church. 

In  reversing  the  referee’s  refusal  of 
benefits,  the  appeal  agency  said,  “The 
claimant  voluntarily  terminated  her  em- 
ployment rather  than  work  on  Sundays,  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  her  attendance  at 
church.  Such  a reason  is  considered 
necessitous  and  compelling  and  benefits 
cannot  be  denied.  . . . The  decision  of  the 
referee  is  reversed  and  benefits  are 
granted.” 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
calls  for  release  of  Korean  Christians 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan)  has 
urged  South  Korean  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  to  immediately  release  the  18  Chris- 
tians who  were  convicted  of  anti-govern- 
ment protest  activity  in  August.  At  the  same 
time,  the  governing  body  of  the  200,000- 
member  denomination  has  expressed  regret 
at  Japanese  government  policies  which  it 
says  impede  “the  growth  of  democracy  and 


the  economic  independence”  of  South 
Korea. 

Toda  Isuke,  moderator  of  the  Kyodan 
General  Assembly,  wrote  two  messages  on 
behalf  of  the  denomination.  One  was  sent  to 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  the  Korean  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  other  went  to  President  Park.  In  the 
letter  to  the  South  Korean  president,  Mr. 
Isuke  wrote,  “It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  18  Christians  who  were  adjudged  guilty 
on  Aug.  28  are  persons  who  acted  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  conscience  and  their 
sincere  love  toward  their  fellow  human  be- 
ings. In  our  judgment,  they  have  in  no  way 
intended  to  agitate  the  masses  but  were  mo- 
tivated only  by  a heartfelt  desire  for  a 
democracy  that  protects  the  human  rights  of 
its  people,  and  this  became  clear  even  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.” 


Service  marks  100  years 
of  popular  language  Russian  Bible 

Jubilee  services  were  held  in  the  Russian 
Evangelical  Church  in  Paris,  Oct.  29-31,  to 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  print- 
ing of  the  Russian  language  Bible.  The 
Russian  Bible  was  published  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  in  the  popular  language 
and  is  still  used  by  millions  of  Russians 
throughout  the  world. 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  Voice  of  a Friend, 
told  how  the  Russian  Bible  was  printed  in 
1876  by  the  Synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
He  and  a staff  person  from  Licht  im  Osten 
Mission,  Korntal,  Germany,  brought  several 
messages  about  the  importance  of  the  Bible 
for  daily  living.  Bibles  and  other  books  were 
distributed. 

Bread  for  the  World  leader  calls 
for  compassion  in  form  of  justice 

The  head  of  Bread  for  the  World,  a Chris- 
tian hunger  lobby,  says  believers  should  do 
more  than  provide  ambulance  service  for 
those  in  need — they  should  repair  the  dan- 
gerous road  where  accidents  take  place. 

Arthur  Simon  said  that  relief  contribu- 
tions, such  as  “baskets  of  food  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing or  Christmas”  are  a response  “to  be  en- 
couraged, not  ridiculed,  ” even  as  their  limi- 
tations are  recognized  because  they  “do  not 
get  at  the  causes  of  hunger  or  challenge  us 
to  justice.”  He  said  that  in  1976  the  U.S. 
Congress  cut  assistance  “basically  intended 
to  enable  some  of  the  poorest  and  hungriest 
people  on  earth  to  work  their  way  out  of 
hunger  and  poverty”  by  $230  million.  Com- 
paring that  with  the  approximately  $108 
million  given  by  Christians  through 
churches  to  relieve  hunger.  Pastor  Simon 
said,  “In  church  we  gave  to  relieve  hunger. 
But  by  our  silence  on  public  policy  we 
locked  people  more  deeply  into  hunger.  ” 
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The  future:  better  or  worse? 


The  year  has  its  cycles.  At  certain  times  it  seems  instinctive 
to  celebrate.  At  others,  there  seems  call  for  evaluation.  Tradi- 
tionally the  beginning  of  the  year  is  seen  as  the  time  for 
evaluation. 

By  the  change  in  the  calendar  one  is  reminded  that  this  is 
not  the  usual  routine  passage.  Though  the  days  may  look 
alike,  the  new  is  a break  with  the  old,  enough  to  have  a dif- 
ferent label.  So  one  is  constrained  to  ask  what  the  new  will 
bring  and,  perhaps,  whether  it  will  be  better  or  worse  than 
the  old. 

We  give  up  the  old  with  both  relief  and  regret.  There  was 
plenty  in  the  old  year  which  we  hope  to  forget.  Yet  its  fami- 
liarity has  made  it  tolerable.  The  new  represents  possibilities, 
but  also  threat.  The  optimist  in  each  of  us  points  out  that  it 
could  be  better  than  the  old.  The  pessimist  notes  the  signs 
suggesting  disaster  or  decay.  Like  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the 
womb,  these  two  tendencies  struggle  within  us. 

The  truth  is,  none  of  us  can  predict  the  future  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  Even  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  for  prediction  are  often  shown  to  be  inaccurate.  For 
example,  sociologists  in  the  1940s  were  worrying  about  a de- 
cline in  the  North  American  birthrate.  Even  as  they  worried, 
there  was  developing  under  them  the  war  baby  boom. 

Perpetually  there  have  been  predictions  of  the  opposite 
problem : a population  overrun.  Population  statistics  illustrate 
graphically  how  population  has  exploded  in  recent  decades. 
Will  the  world  soon  be  completely  overloaded?  It  may  hap- 
pen, yet  recent  experience  is  inconclusive.  China,  for 
example,  one  of  the  most  populous  nations,  has  reportedly 
stabilized  its  population  and  is  providing  food  for  all. 

So  who  has  the  nerve  to  predict  the  course  of  the  next 
decade,  even  the  next  year?  And  will  not  most  of  us  assume 
that  we  can  somehow  muddle  through  anyhow?  Or  in  the 
words  of  faith,  is  it  not  more  important  to  be  in  touch  with 
Him  who  controls  the  future  than  to  be  able  to  anticipate  its 
pattern? 

Nevertheless  I think  it  is  both  possible  and  useful  to  sketch 
some  tentative  outlines  of  future  events  from  the  things  that 
are  already  happening.  So  here  are  some  predictions  of  things 
to  come,  not  necessarily  this  year  or  next,  but  eventually. 

1.  I believe  that  we  can  expect  to  begin  learning  how  to 
live  more  frugally,  particularly  in  the  use  of  nonrenewable 


resources.  For  example,  I expect  gasoline  to  go  up  in  North 
America  more  in  line  with  prices  in  most  other  countries.  I ex- 
pect other  such  resources  to  go  up  in  a similar  fashion. 
Whereas  for  the  past  several  generations  we  have  expected 
that  the  children  will  live  better  than  the  parents,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  our  wants  may  need  to  be  scaled  down. 

I see  nothing  to  worry  about  in  this.  In  fact,  I believe  such 
a challenge  may  very  well  bring  out  creative  energies  that 
have  languished  for  lack  of  need.  We  hear  that  alternate 
sources  of  energy  are  wanting  to  be  developed,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  these  will  make  possible  the  ease  of  living  which 
some  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  generation. 

2.  These  changes  will  have  an  effect  on  church,  social,  and 
political  structures.  Where  in  the  recent  past  we  have  been 
the  generous  Big  Brother  with  all  the  resources,  we  will  need 
to  take  a more  equal  place  along  with  others  as  we  seek  to 
make  the  best  use  of  dwindling  world  resources.  Again  this 
has  possibilities  as  yet  unexplored. 

Already  our  mission  and  relief  agencies  have  found  that 
free  distribution  of  goods  and  services  is  not  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  people  in  other  countries.  It  tends  to  stifle  their 
creativity,  to  make  them  dependent  on  us  when  what  they 
need  to  do  is  develop  their  own  potential.  As  our  ability  to 
hand  out  large  gifts  declines,  we  may  be  better  able  to  learn 
how  to  work  as  enablers  instead  of  distributors.  By  this  we 
will  increase  respect  for  both  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive. 

3.  We  who  work  in  church  institutions  will  need  to  work 
harder  to  justify  our  worth  to  the  congregations.  A recent 
consultation  on  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  urged  that  work  such  as  this  board  provides  should 
be  done  regionally  rather  than  from  a central  office.  I think 
this  represents  a concern  of  the  people  to  be  involved  with 
what  is  done  in  their  name.  It  is  a message  we  all  need  to  take 
seriously.  I predict  also  increasing  pressure  on  the  church  and 
its  institutions  from  the  secular  society. 

I take  no  position  on  the  possibility  of  an  atomic  war  or  the 
return  of  the  Lord.  We  need  to  be  ready  for  either  one,  but 
need  not  dwell  on  it.  I continue  to  believe  that  faithfulness  to 
the  way  of  Christ  will  be  possible,  but  I do  not  expect  it  to  be 
easy.  In  fact,  we  may  well  take  lessons  from  the  Christians  of 
Eastern  Europe. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Schools — among  the  vital  organs 

by  Albert  J.  Meyer 


For  Paul,  the  church  is  like  a human  body.  If  one  organ  of 
the  body  suffers,  they  all  suffer  together.  If  one  flourishes, 
they  all  flourish  together  (I  Corinthians  12:26).  It  would  not 
make  sense  to  say,  “John  Smith  has  lung  cancer,  but  his 
general  health  is  excellent.” 

In  education,  representatives  of  the  older  generations  in 
the  church  are  in  conversation  with  the  younger  generation 
about  things  that  are  important  as  the  young  people  prepare 
for  life,  vocation,  and  mission  in  the  church.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  say,  “Church  life  in  my  denomination  is  strong,  al- 
though no  one  is  seriously  working  at  the  educational  con- 
versation with  the  oncoming  generation.”  Nor  would  it  make 
sense  to  say,  “Our  denomination  has  great  schools,  but  noth- 
ing much  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  denomina- 
tion.” 

What  can  a school  do  with  13-year-olds  or  17-year-olds  if 
the  young  people  have  had  no  earlier  experiences  in  the 
family  and  in  the  congregation?  What  would  be  the  point  of 
having  Christian  schools  if  there  were  no  congregations  to 
which  the  young  people  could  return?  What  would  be  the 
point  of  preparation  for  service  outreach  if  there  were  no 
mission  and  relief  settings  in  which  the  young  people  could 
later  serve? 

Two  models.  There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  people 
understand  the  relationship  between  what  young  people 
bring  with  them  from  home  and  congregation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  they  learn  in  a Mennonite  school,  on  the 
other. 

Some  people  see  growing  to  intellectual  and  spiritual 
maturity  like  filling  a barrel.  If  the  home  and  congregation 
do  their  part,  a student  comes  80  percent  filled,  and  the 
school  has  to  provide  only  20  percent.  Schools  are  especially 
helpful,  in  this  view,  with  disadvantaged  students  who  come 
with  only  10  or  20  percent  in  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 


Albert].  Meyer,  is  executive  secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 


barrels.  The  only  problem  is  that  educational  studies  by  Don 
Kraybill,  Ernest  Hess,  William  Hooley,  as  well  as  earlier  work 
by  Paul  Lederach,  do  not  support  this  view. 

The  relationship  between  the  home  settings  and  what 
schools  do  is  much  more  like  the  picture  in  the  biblical  para- 
ble of  the  talents.  What  actually  happens  in  our  schools  is 
that  the  students  who  grow  and  develop  the  most  between 
the  freshman  and  senior  years  are  those  who  come  from 
strong  home  and  church  backgrounds. 

It  isn’t  like  filling  a barrel.  Those  who  grow  most  are  not 
those  who  have  farthest  to  go — as  though  there  were  a fixed 
maximum  to  be  arrived  at.  Those  who  grow  most  are  those 
who  have  the  most  to  grow  on.  “To  him  who  has  . . . ” — the 
parable  gives  the  model. 

The  dependence  of  the  school  on  the  home  and  congrega- 
tion is  all  the  greater  with  the  model  of  the  parable.  If  home 
and  church  have  not  done  their  parts,  the  school  cannot 
simply  make  up  the  difference.  Students  can  grow  almost 
unbelievably  from  year  to  year  in  school  settings — but  only 
when  they  can  build  on  what  home  and  church  have  already 
done.  We  are  inextricably  dependent  on  one  another  in  the 
brotherhood. 

Schools  and  membership  and  leadership.  Our  black  and 
Latino  minority  members,  among  the  faster-growing  parts  of 
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the  Mennonite  Church,  do  not  take  church  schools  for 
granted.  In  the  words  of  Al  Valtierra,  “The  main  leadership 
in  our  Spanish-speaking  churches  is  a product  of  our  Men- 
nonite schools.  We  are  making  special  contacts  with  our 
young  people,  and  our  schools,  too,  must  make  greater  efforts 
for  minority  recruitment  so  that  the  next  generation  of 
leaders — and  we  need  more  of  them — have  school  opportu- 
nities.” 

Our  overseas  missions  people  are  also  aware  of  the  need  for 
strong  leadership  and  membership  educational  arrangements 
for  persons  joining  the  Mennonite  Church  from  the  various 
overseas  settings.  The  nurture  of  members  and  leaders  has 
not  had  high  priority  in  mission  efforts  of  most  evangelical 
churches.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  an  overseas 
church  that  ignores  the  educational  work  with  its  younger 
members  is  handicapped  in  its  growth  and  development. 

What  is  true  abroad  and  what  is  true  in  our  black  and 
Latino  churches  is  equally  true  of  other  groupings  of 
American  Mennonites  as  we  seek  as  a people  to  incarnate  and 
to  put  into  words  the  good  news  God  has  for  Canadians  and 
for  Americans  and  for  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Formal  education  in  church  schools  ordinarily  occupies 
only  a few  years  in  the  lives  of  church  members.  But  they  are 
important  years — years  in  which  they  can  get  together  with 
other  young  people  to  reflect  on  their  earlier  experiences  and 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  state  of  the  schools.  The  pages  which  follow,  which 
report  on  the  state  of  the  work  in  the  schools  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  are  presented  in  this  spirit.  This  is  only  a part 
of  the  work  of  the  brotherhood,  but  it  is  an  important  part. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  arranging  for  our  young  people  to 
spend  time  in  reflection  and  study  in  school  settings  if  our 
families  and  congregations  were  falling  apart.  There  would 
be  no  point  in  helping  our  young  people  prepare  for  mission 
and  service  if  there  were  no  places  in  which  they  could  serve 
at  home  and  abroad  later.  But  there  would  be  little  point  in 
having  arrangements  for  church  service  if  the  young  people 


would  know  nothing  more  about  what  God  is  trying  to  do  in 
the  world  than  what  they  ordinarily  learn  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  or  if  their  major  input  on 
what  is  important  in  the  world  would  be  from  television 
shows  and  commercials. 

Schools  are  organs  in  the  whole  body.  They  are  among  the 
vital  organs. 


High- Aim  Students  Increase 

The  number  of  High-Aim  students  has  increased  from  last 
year’s  37  to  this  year’s  66.  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
tops  the  enrollment  figures  with  21.  The  program  began  in 
1968  with  three  students — two  at  Central  Christian  High 
School  and  one  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School. 

Latino  Leadership  Programs 

Latino  Mennonites,  the  fastest-growing  part  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  are  actively  considering  Spanish-language 
leadership  education  programs.  They  are  seeking  to  provide 
Bible  institute  training  in  south  Texas  for  Spanish-speaking 
church  leaders  through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
Hesston  College. 

RBI  Expands 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio,  has  expanded  its 
facilities  to  include  a new  library/chapel/office  building. 

Committee  Adopts  New  Purpose 

The  Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Committee  has  adopted 
new  purpose,  policies,  and  procedures.  Its  name  has  been 
changed  to  Conrad  Grebel  Projects  Committee.  Its  purpose 
continues  to  be  to  make  available  to  the  brotherhood  of  gifts 
of  individuals,  especially  teachers  and  researchers  at  our 
educational  institutions.  These  resource  persons  focus  their 
studies  and  work  on  foundational  and  newly  emerging  issues 
confronting  the  church. 
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Mennonite  college  enrollments: 
problem  and  recent  action 


Mennonite  college  enrollments  were  a central  focus  of  at- 
tention at  the  recent  November  18-20,  1976,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  annual  meeting  with  college  and 
seminary  board  chairmen,  presidents,  and  other  church 
representatives.  The  article  which  follows  provides  facts  and 
some  interpretive  comment  on  this  issue. 

The  rate  of  attendance  of  Mennonite  students  at  Men- 
nonite colleges  has  remained  roughly  constant  since  1973. 

The  rate  dropped  sharply  from  1966  to  1973.  The  drop  was 
sharper  at  the  four-year  colleges  than  at  Hesston,  the  two- 
year  college. 

Putting  this  in  numbers,  there  are  almost  200  fewer 
students  in  1976  than  there  were  in  the  years  1967-69,  even 
though  there  are  over  2,000  more  college-age  Mennonites. 

Full-Time  Mennonite  Students 

Goshen  Hesston  Total  Menn.  Mennos  of 
EMC  College  College  Enrollment  College  Age 
1967-69  Average  700  728  362  1790  10.358 

Fall  1976  578  641  382  1601  12,508 

Actually,  none  of  the  Mennonite  colleges  has  as  many 
Mennonite  students  as  it  had  in  its  peak  year  in  the  1960s. 

It  is  a case  of  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  bad  news  is 
that  there  are  fewer  Mennonite  college  students  than  in  1967, 
in  spite  of  the  population  increase.  The  good  news  is  that, 
while  the  rate  dropped  sharply  until  1973,  the  facts  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  church  at  that  time  and, 
instead  of  a continuing  decline,  we  have  since  1973  had  a rate 
that  has  stayed  the  same. 

Can  increases  at  the  seminaries  provide  for  church 
leadership  needs?  Full-time  Mennonite  enrollment  at 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  increased  another  15  percent  this 
year.  It  has  increased  over  15  percent  in  each  of  the  past  five 
years,  bringing  the  current  figure  to  54,  two-and-a-half  times 
the  1971  level. 


The  contribution  of  the  seminaries  is  important.  But  the 
total  of  65  full-time  Mennonite  students  at  Goshen  Biblical 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  seminaries  is  much  smaller  than  the 
comparable  figure  of  1,601  for  the  colleges.  Moreover,  two 
thirds  of  the  65  seminary  students  are  Goshen  College  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  graduates  and  went  to  seminary 
from  these  undergraduate  colleges. 

In  the  believers’  church  view,  church  life  and  witness  de- 
pends not  only  on  professional  leaders,  but  also  gifted  and 
prepared  members  in  many  occupations  but  dedicated  to  the 
church’s  work.  An  increase  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
students  at  the  seminary  level  cannot  compensate  for  low  at- 
tendance rates  at  the  colleges  in  terms  of  long-range  be- 
lievers’ church  membership  and  leadership  needs. 

Could  more  be  done  through  local  schools?  Should  more 
Mennonite  young  people  go  to  local  community  colleges? 
Could  the  church  do  more  through  extension  centers  in  local 
communities? 

On  the  national  scene,  the  education  researchers  have 
known  for  some  years  that  what  young  people  can  get  at  local 
community  colleges  or  universities  is  simply  not  the  same  as 
the  kind  of  growth  and  development  usual  in  residential 
colleges  like  Goshen,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  or 
Hesston.  (A  notice  of  a recent  book  by  a national  known  edu- 
cator says  that  it  presents  “new  research  evidence  that  com- 
muting students  do  not  learn  as  much,  develop  as  fast,  or  last 
as  long  in  college  as  students  do  who  live  on  campus.  . . .’’ 
Actually,  earlier  studies  dealing  also  with  other  factors 
provide  even  stronger  support  for  the  conclusion. ) 

Some  people  talk  of  buying  a year  of  education  at  the 
cheapest  rate  at  the  closest  school.  The  church  can  and  needs 
to  do  more  in  adult  education  in  local  settings.  But  when  we 
talk  about  what  is  possible  in  the  education  of  young  people 
of  college  age,  we  cannot  pretend  that  a year  of  education  at 
a community  college  is  equivalent  to  what  one  can  get  at  a 
good  residential  school.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
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Finding  ways  of  helping  Mennonite  young  people  diseover  and  get  to  the 
school  programs  in  which  their  gifts  can  best  be  developed  is  a task  for 
school  people  and  church  people  working  together. 


stewardship,  but  saying  that  a cat  is  cheaper  than  a cow  is  not 
very  helpful  if  what  one  needs  is  milk. 

Not  a general  lack  of  confidence.  The  enrollment  situa- 
tion needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  schools.  The  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board  and  the  General  Assembly 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  schools  in  preparing 
people  for  membership  and  leadership  in  our  brotherhood 
and  have  asked  that  giving  to  the  schools,  which  has  been  low 
in  the  past,  be  increased.  They  want  to  provide  for  schools 
that  are  dependent  on  the  church  for  their  sustenance,  rather 
than  on  the  government,  the  local  communities,  and  other 
special  groups. 

The  church  has  responded.  In  the  past  year,  the  total 
regular  annual  giving  to  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
increased  by  19  percent. 

Furthermore,  our  schools  have  shown  that  they  could  get 
more  students.  There  are  non-Mennonite  students  who  want 
to  attend  our  schools  and  who  have  been  attending  them  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  total  enrollments  of  our  schools  in 
1976,  including  both  non-Mennonite  and  Mennonite 
students,  are  at  a record  high.  And  this  has  occurred  even 
though,  more  or  less,  our  colleges  have  limited  their  ad- 
missions publicity  in  non-Mennonite  circles  and  have  tried  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  communicating  what  is  available  to  our 
Mennonite  Church  young  people. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  our  Mennonite  young  people  are 
getting  multicolored,  beautifully  designed  publicity 
brochures,  good  scholarships,  and  warm  personal  letters  of 
invitation  from  schools  all  over  the  country — some  receive  a 
four-  or  five-inch  stack  of  such  materials.  Their  high  school 
guidance  counselors  may  or  may  not  talk  about  preparation 
for  life  and  work  in  the  church  as  an  important  consideration 
in  choosing  a school.  Sometimes  a word  from  the 
brotherhood  gets  through — sometimes  it  does  not. 

The  problem  is  basically  one  that  the  brotherhood  needs  to 


grapple  with.  An  annual  visit  of  an  admissions  counselor  from 
one  of  the  schools  to  a community  and  some  mailings  to 
students  will  not  do  the  job. 

A choice  and  a response.  At  the  mid-November  1976 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  at  which  the 
college  and  seminary  board  chairmen  and  presidents  were 
present,  the  college  people  observed  that  they  need  to  make  a 
choice.  They  can  work  for  maximum  total  enrollment  at  their 
schools  and  let  the  percentage  of  non-Mennonite  students 
continue  to  increase  substantially.  Or  they  can  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  getting  Mennonite  students  and  others  genuinely 
interested  in  the  special  emphasis  on  preparation  for  work  in 
God’s  people  that  our  schools  provide,  even  though  this 
means  that  total  enrollments  at  our  schools  level  off  and  drop 
as  the  number  of  college-age  young  people  drops  five  years 
from  now  and  in  the  1980s. 

The  school  people  want  to  do  what  they  can. 

At  the  mid-November  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  the  group  took  actions  which  may  be  highlighted 
as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  Mennonite  colleges  should  work  toward  hold- 
ing the  Mennonite-to-non-Mennonite  ratio  constant  or  rais- 
ing it,  even  if  this  means  a decline  in  overall  enrollments  in 
the  years  ahead,  and 

(2)  That  a task  force  should  be  formed  to  bring  together 
available  facts  and  suggest  courses  of  action,  with  a view  to 
having  these  available  by  the  time  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly  and  Youth  Convention  in  June  1977. 

The  purpose  of  the  action  in  the  first  area  above  was  to 
provide  for  schools  that  are  distinctively  Mennonite.  It  was  to 
say  that  having  schools  that  are  fulfilling  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established  is  more  important  than  increases 
in  numbers  or  a numerical-growth  psychology. 

A need  to  work  together.  As  one  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  member  from  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States  has  observed,  the  enrollment  situation  is  not  a unique 
situation  in  our  church  life.  There  are  many  outside  attractive 
forces  and  influences  that  can  push  toward  fragmentation  in 
our  church  life. 

The  school  people  cannot  deal  with  the  enrollment  situa- 
tion alone.  Church  people  cannot  do  their  part  if  they  do  not 
have  adequate  information  from  the  school  people. 

Mennonite  congregations  and  conferences  in  various 
places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  working  to  better 
discern  the  gifts  God  has  put  in  their  hands,  including  those 
of  young  people,  and  what  they  can  do  to  provide  for  the  best 
expression  and  development  of  these  gifts.  Congregations  or 
clusters  of  congregations  can  name  local  counselors  to  work 
with  high  school  students  as  they  consider  education,  volun- 
tary service,  and  career  possibilities.  This  is  being  done  in 
several  areas.  Also  in  several  areas  there  is  development  of 
new  methods  to  provide  financial  support  for  students. 

Finding  ways  of  helping  Mennonite  young  people  discover 
and  get  to  the  school  programs  in  which  their  gifts  can  best 
be  developed  is  a task  for  school  and  church  together.  ^ 
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what  shall  be  done  in  the  seminaries? 


by  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Marlin  E.  Miller 


Richard  C.  Detweiler,  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
Marlin  E.  Miller,  president,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 

Leadership  training  is  emerging  as  a priority  and  crucial 
concern  among  us  as  a denomination.  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  together  are 
seeking  the  discerning  counsel  of  the  church  as  to  how  their 
resources  of  persons  and  experience  in  training  can  minister 
most  effectively  to  church  leadership  needs. 

Training  persons  for  congregational  ministries  continues  to 
receive  primary  seminary  attention,  along  with  provisions  to 
prepare  persons  for  the  callings  of  teaching,  evangelism, 
overseas  mission,  and  further  graduate  study.  In  addition,  the 
seminaries  provide  an  educational  resource  for  persons  who 
may  not  be  called  to  full-time  pastoral  ministries.  Such 
persons  may  eventually  pursue  other  professions,  but  desire 
to  study  Bible  and  theology  for  one  or  two  years  in  a seminary 
setting,  partly  to  better  prepare  them  for  vital  participation  in 
church  life,  partly  to  strengthen  their  Christian  convictions 
and  testimony. 


Richard  C.  Detweiler  is  acting  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 
Marlin  E.  Miller  is  president  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 


Providing  resources  for  thought  and  doctrine.  Seminary 
faculty  members  also  provide  biblical  and  theological 
resources  for  the  life  of  the  church,  in  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional program.  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  teachers  have  contributed  by  teaching  in 
Keystone  Institutes,  writing  articles  and  books,  and  cooperat- 
ing on  church  committees.  They  often  contribute  to 
churchwide  study  projects.  They  are  also  planning  an  inter- 
seminary Consultation  on  Biblical  Interpretation  for  April 
1977  (together  with  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary  at  Fresno  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
associated  with  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  at  Elkhart).  The 
consultation  will  include  Bible  studies  to  model  different  ap- 
proaches to  biblical  interpretation  and  presentations  and  dis- 
cussions on  teaching  the  Bible,  especially  in  congregational 
settings.  The  seminaries  thus  provide  a resource  for  the 
church’s  thought  and  doctrine  as  well  as  for  equipping 
persons  for  ministry. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  of  which  GBS  is  a member,  have 
been  actively  discussing  the  possible  creation  of  an  extension 
training  center  in  Philadelphia  to  provide  cooperatively  for  a 
training  experience  off  campus  for  students  during  one  year 
of  the  three-year  Master  of  Divinity  program. 

The  main  growing  edge  of  leadership  training  may  be  in 
the  area  of  continuing  education  for  pastors,  lay  leaders,  and 
the  wide  spectrum  of  adults  in  our  congregations.  The  Men- 
nonite Church  district  conferences  are  initiating  various 
forms  of  adult  education  and  leadership  training  such  as 
Paul-Timothy  or  Teacher- Disciple  programs,  short-term  Bi- 
ble institutes,  special  retreats,  conferences,  and  seminars. 

Some  questions.  In  what  ways  does  the  church  wish  to 
have  the  resources  of  the  seminaries  brought  to  bear  on  con- 
tinuing and  broadened  biblical  training  of  church  leaders? 
Should  GBS  and  EMS  develop  a program  of  shared  faculty 
ministries  that  would  expand  their  present  availability  to  the 
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church  for  longer,  sustained  teaching  and  training  services  in 
district  locations?  Should  qualified  persons  in  regional  and 
conference  districts  be  related  to  the  seminaries  to  provide  a 
network  of  coordinated  training  resources  throughout  the 
church?  Should  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  be  asked  to  assist  the  seminaries  in  providing  for  a 
more  adequate  coverage  of  training  for  leadership  persons  for 
whom  degree  programs  are  not  expedient? 

Another  question  is:  How  may  the  seminaries  best  serve 
the  church?  Should  both  seminaries  maintain  a core  degree 
program  to  place  a basic  training  within  the  widest  possible 
reach  of  the  Mennonite  constituency,  and  beyond  that  focus 
on  particular  programs  respectively?  Should  one  seminary 
concentrate  on  in-service  training  of  persons  who  do  not 
necessarily  need  degree  programs  or  have  college  training? 
Should  one  seminary  concentrate  on  training  students  who 
have  graduated  from  college  and  pursue  a two-  or  three-year 
program  of  study  and  supervised  experience?  Or  should  the 
seminaries’  work  complement  each  other  in  other  ways,  such 
as  focusing  on  specialized  areas,  respectively,  for  example, 
evangelism,  Christian  education,  pastoral  counseling,  over- 
seas missions,  and  peace  studies? 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  enrolled  at  Gk)shen 
Biblical  Seminary  is  opening  another  important  dimension  of 


leadership  training.  Fifteen  of  the  54  full-time  students  and 
29  of  the  58  part-time  students  are  women.  At  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  the  comparatively  larger  enrollment  of 
persons  other  than  Mennonites  likewise  presents  the  op- 
portunity for  broadened  services.  Thirty-one  of  the  43  full- 
time students  and  eight  of  the  21  part-time  students  enrolled 
during  the  fall  semester  were  of  other  denominations. 

Beyond  leadership  training  and  educational  needs  of  the 
church,  we  are  also  asking  how  the  seminaries  can  continue 
to  contribute  in  the  most  helpful  ways  to  the  thinking  of  the 
church.  The  studies  on  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  and  Biblical  Interpretation  have  shown  the  potential 
benefit  of  seminary  faculty  interrelating  with  the  church  in 
mutual  study  and  searching  for  the  way  of  the  Lx)rd  in  life. 

A seminary  person  has  been  asked  to  serve  with  other  church 
leaders  in  a projected  study  on  Leadership  and  Authority  in  the 
Church.  Dedicated  scholarship  and  the  experiential  wisdom  of 
the  church  together  exercising  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  may  be  a 
most  fruitful  way  of  spiritual  discernment. 

Thus,  the  seminaries,  along  with  the  Mennonite  colleges, 
are  dedicating  their  gifts  and  experience  to  training  and 
thinking  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The  seminary  boards 
and  administrations  are  open  to  the  church’s  counsel  for  the 
direction  and  shape  of  their  further  cooperative  services.  ^ 


Three-college  update 

Eastern  Mennonite:  college  and  church 


“EMC  must  take  its  place 
more  deliberately  with  the 
mission  and  service  agencies 
of  the  church  in  preparing 
leadership  personnel  who 
will  be  servants  under  Christ 
for  the  enrichment  of  man- 
kind,” stated  Myron  S. 

Augsburger  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  “We 
are  dealing  with  the  greatest 
resource  of  the  church,  our 
youth.  We  are  preparing 
minds  and  lives  for  the  greatest  service  of  history — disciple- 
ship  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

Last  spring  a team  of  twelve  persons  from  the  church  spent 
several  days  on  the  EMC  campus.  Their  mission  was  to  ob- 
serve, analyze,  and  interpret  the  education  process  of  the 
college.  Beyond  the  significance  of  the  findings  is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  process,  the  college  invited  scrutiny  and  affirmed 
its  commitment  to  a kind  of  education  that  grows  out  of  the 
church’s  life. 


EMC  continues  to  take  seriously  studies  on  change  and 
enrichment.  The  Task  Force  on  Program  Development  has 
given  its  report  and  recommendations.  The  group  is  propos- 
ing that  learning  should  be  personalized  to  permit  students  to 
work  at  their  own  pace  as  much  as  possible.  More  emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  on  what  each  department  can  contribute  toward 
developing  the  general  competencies  of  students. 

Rather  than  just  trying  harder  in  doing  what  is  currently 
being  done,  the  goal  is  to  discover  more  effective  ways  to 
educate  and  relate  to  contemporary  issues. 

EMC  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  have  agreed 
to  work  at  a procedure  for  bringing  EMC  under  MBE  in  a 
relationship  parallel  to  Hesston  and  Goshen  Colleges.  With 
the  new  church  structure,”  observed  Augsburger,  “it  be- 
comes imperative  that  we  work  at  ways  of  relating  to  our  total 
brotherhood  in  a manner  which  affirms  our  full  commitment 
to  the  total  church  and  at  the  same  time  respects  the  history 
and  integrity  of  the  organization  which  gives  guidance  to 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Inc. 

“We  see  the  college  as  the  Mennonite  Church  involved  in 
the  mission  of  education.  We  need  to  transcend  the  image 
which  institutions  tend  to  create  which  often  isolates  us  from 
the  fellowship  dimensions  of  the  larger  brotherhood.” 
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of  college  students,  wherever  they  go  and  whether  they  go  to 
eollege  or  not,  lies  with  the  congregation.  It  implies  that  a de- 
cision such  as  going  to  college  should  be  made  in  the  context 
of  the  congregation  as  a part  of  diseernment  process  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 


Goshen:  Christian 
education  advocates 


Affirming  the  partnership  of  the  college  with  the  congrega- 
tion is  the  goal  of  Goshen  College’s  pilot  program,  “Christian 
Education  Advocates.” 

The  plan  is  for  congregations  to  become  involved  in  identi- 
fying, counseling,  and  supporting  persons  in  the  local  con- 
gregation who  should  consider  a Mennonite  college  or  other 
specific  setting  for  further  training. 

Teams  of  from  five  to  seven  persons,  including  the  pastor, 
a faculty  member,  and  a student  would  become  advocates 
both  for  the  college  in  the  congregation  and  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  college.  “Such  a group,”  said  President  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  “has  implications  both  for  the  con- 
gregation and  the  college  as  an  agency  of  the  church.  For  the 
congregation  it  implies  a structure  for  discernment  of  gifts  in 
the  congregation.  For  the  college  it  means  a radically  new 
biblical  approach  to  ‘student  recruitment.’  ” 

The  plan  grew  out  of  the  understanding  that  “church” 
takes  place  primarily  in  the  local  congregational  setting.  The 
vision  and  performance  of  the  church  in  its  responsibility  for 
higher  education  is  part  of  this  shift  of  focus  to  the  local  con- 
gregation. 

This  new  approach  will  be  tested  in  a number  of  congrega- 
tions before  extending  it  to  all  supporting  churches. 

“Christian  Education  Advocates  ” program  is  designed  to: 

— Provide  a single,  uniform  channel  for  two-way  flow  of 
counsel,  concern,  and  information  between  the  con- 
gregation and  the  college. 

— Assist  the  congregation  in  working  at  gift  discernment 
and  at  development  of  future  leadership  potential. 

— Recognize  the  congregation  as  central  in  a new  and 
more  economical  program  of  student  recruitment. 

— Heighten  the  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the 
college  with  resultant  increase  in  enrollment  and  fi- 
nancial support. 

— Provide  the  congregation  a forum  in  which  its  participa- 
tion in  Christian  higher  education  can  be  determined. 

According  to  President  Burkholder,  this  new  approach 
“presupposes  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  recruitment 


Hesston  College  students  Glenda  Rice,  Carson  Click,  and  Charles  Cannon 
in  D-group  discussion 


Hesston:  Foundation 
Studies  I revised 

The  Foundation  Studies  Program  at  Hesston  College  is  a 
linking  together  of  required  courses  such  as  literature,  his- 
tory, and  natural  sciences  which  make  up  its  general  educa- 
tion program.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  students  an  integrated 
view  of  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  an  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal and  interpersonal  development.  The  program  was  in- 
troduced in  1970  as  a part  of  Hesston’ s development  of 
courses  and  curriculum  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  to- 
day’s students. 

The  Lost  Talent,  Walden  II,  A Natural  High,  The  Job 
Hunt — a book  sales  list?  No,  these  are  a few  unit  titles  of 
Hesston  College’s  New  Foundation  Studies  Program  in  com- 
munications. Students  develop  and  apply  specific  communi- 
cation skills  through  the  completion  of  individualized  com- 
munication study  units  and  projects.  The  projects  grow  out  of 
four  content  areas:  Current  Affairs,  Life  Planning,  Physical 
Development,  and  Bible  and  Theology. 

One  project  that  students  may  choose,  for  example,  is  a 
study  of  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  using  the 
Assembly  75  workbook.  Students  who  choose  this  project 
meet  in  groups  of  six.  In  studying  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
students  engage  in  personal  communication  in  the  small- 
group  setting.  Following  their  study,  each  is  required  to 
teach  a Sunday  school  class  for  two  Sundays,  verbalizing  the 
learning.  The  group  then  prepares  a ten-minute  tape  discuss- 
ing and  evaluating  their  learning  and  experience. 
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Other  projects  are  in  the  area  of  physical  development. 
After  completing  an  eight-week  exercise  program  with  re- 
lated readings  and  discussion  in  good  exercise  and  health 
practices,  students  prepare  a three-minute  tape  applying  in- 
terview techniques.  “Integration  is  a good  way  of  learning,” 
said  Al  Dueck,  communications  instructor  and  team  member 
of  the  Foundation  Studies  I teaching  team,  “even  though 
students  don’t  always  recognize  it  until  later.  ” 

The  classroom  design  for  the  new  course  is  the  D-group,  a 
fifteen-member  discussion  group  led  by  a college  staff 
person.  D-groups  meet  three  times  per  week  and  function  as 
communication  laboratories  for  discussion  of  student  projects 


and  course  material.  “I  really  like  D-groups,”  said  Don  Rit- 
tenhouse,  a freshman  from  Souderton,  Pennsylvania.  “It’s  a 
good  way  to  share  in  learning.”  “Yeah,”  added  another 
student,  “I  don’t  like  what  we’ re  studying,  but  I like  my  D- 
group.” 

Foundation  Studies  helps  the  student  deal  with'such  ques- 
tions as:  “Who  do  I think  I am?”  “What  do  I value?”  “How 
do  I make  decisions?”  and  “What  are  the  controls  of  my 
life?”  The  teaching  team  feels  that  “if  we  believe  that  human 
relationships  are  central  to  the  Christian  experience,  then 
questions  of  such  importance  should  not  be  answered  in  isola- 
tion but  within  the  context  of  human  relationships.” 


Prayer  group  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa 


Mennonite  high  schools 


The  percentage  of  Mennonite  high-school-age  young 
people  in  the  Mennonite  high  schools  has  increased  very 
slightly,  less  than  half  a percentage  point,  since  1972.  It  de- 
elined  from  15  to  12  percent  in  the  years  1967  to  1972. 

There  were  fewer  than  6 percent  non-Mennointe  students 
in  the  Mennonite  high  schools  in  1967.  Now  there  are  15 
percent. 

With  the  additional  non-Mennonite  students,  total  enroll- 
ment at  Mennonite  four-year  high  schools  reached  a record 
of  2,227  this  year,  an  increase  of  48  over  last  year. 

The  breakdown  of  1976-77  high  school  enrollments  looks 
like  this: 


Bethany  Christian 

237 

Belleville  Mennonite 

65 

Central  Christian 

236 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 

330 

Clinton  Christian 

57 

Eastern  Mennonite 

247 

Elliot  Prairie  Christian 

13 

Hartville  Christian 

45 

Iowa  Mennonite 

147 

Johnstown  Christian 

35 

Lancaster  Mennonite 

573 

Rockway  Mennonite 

126 

Western  Mennonite 

116 

TOTAL 

2,227 

The  biennial  Mennonite  Seeondary  Education  Teachers 
Convention,  first  held  in  1969,  have  brought  together  about 
200  teachers  and  some  Board  members  from  the  church  high 
schools  from  Franconia  to  Oregon  for  three  days  of  talks  and 
discussions  on  the  task  of  these  schools  and  for  times  of  wor- 
ship and  dedication  to  the  work. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the  next  Teachers  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  on  October  13-16,  1977,  on  the  theme  “The 
Process  of  Spiritual  Development.” 
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Elementary  schools:  a landmark 


The  forming  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Council  (MEEC)  was 
the  result  of  a recent  meet- 
ing of  14  Mennonite  ele- 
mentary school  principals. 

The  meeting,  held  at  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat  on  October  14 
and  15,  “must  be  viewed  as 
a landmark  for  Mennonite 
education,”  said  Roy 
Hartzler,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  representative 
at  the  meeting. 

MEEC  replaces  the  organization  known  as  the  Association 
of  Mennonite  Elementary  Schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  interpret, 
coordinate,  and  promote  the  works  of  Mennonite  elementary 
schools,  both  among  the  schools  and  their  sponsoring  groups 
and  throughout  the  Mennonite  Church.  “MEEC  will  provide 
resource  and  counsel  from  an  Anabaptist  point  of  view,”  said 
MEEC  chairperson,  Kay  Predmore. 


The  next  course  of  action,  according  to  Miss  Predmore,  is 
to:  (1)  conduct  a membership  drive,  (2)  find  out  what  kind  of 
services  elementary  schools  expect  from  MEEC,  and  (3)  plan 
a principals’  meeting  scheduled  for  October  1977. 

Kay  reported  that  Mennonite  elementary  schools  are 
characterized  by  several  negative  and  positive  elements. 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  recent  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
elementary  schools.  For  example,  Penn  View  Christian  school 
where  Kay  is  principal,  has  grown  from  128  to  545  in  the  past 
eight  or  nine  years.  Our  colleges  are  sending  stronger 
teachers.  There  is  an  increased  interest  in  Mennonite  ele- 
mentary education.  On  the  negative  side,  the  schools  tend  to 
think  only  locally.  Sometimes  they  have  fragmented  pur- 
poses. Administrators  do  not  always  have  adequate  time  for 
‘administration. 

There  are  several  strong  non-Mennonite  organizations  of 
Christian  schools  and  meetings  of  Christian  school  adminis- 
trators. “We  need  input  from  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  point 
of  view,  ” said  Kay.  “What  does  it  mean  for  our  schools  to  be 
in  the  believers’  church  vision  of  the  Mennonite  Church?  ” ^ 


Eden  Revisited 


Now  the  Security  Serpent 
was  more  subtle 
than  any  other  creature 
that  the  Lord  God  had  made. 

And  the  Security  Serpent  said 
to  Christians  in  the  20th  Century 
Did  God  say 

You  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me? 

And  the  Christians  said 

We  shall  worship  the  Lord  our  God 

and  him  only  shall  we  serve 

for  the  Lord  our  God  is  a jealous  God 

visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  the  children 

to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

And  the  Security  Serpent  said 
God  knows  that  when  you  arm  yourselves 
you  will  be  like  God 
secure  in  your  strength. 

So  when  the  Christians  saw 

that  the  armaments  were  very  powerful 


they  brought  their  offerings 

and  bowed  down  to  the  Security  Serpent. 

But  the  Lord  God  called  to  the  Christians 
Where  are  you?  What  have  you  done? 
And  the  Christian  said 
The  government  which  you  gave  us 
asked  us  to  give  our  offerings 
and  we  gave. 

And  the  government  said 

The  Security  Serpent  beguiled  us.  . . . 

And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  Christians 

Because  you  have  done  this 

your  eyes  are  blinded 

and  your  ears  are  hard  of  hearing 

and  the  Christians  could  not  see 

and  the  Christians  would  not  hear 

and  Jesus  wept. 

— Peter  J.  Ediger  in 
God  and  Caesar 
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Where  are  the  70? 


^re  you  interested  in  teaching  as  a Christian  ministry? 

ire  you  willing  to  be  flexible  and  adaptable? 

kre  you  concerned  about  developing  the  next  generation 

>f  Third  World  leaders? 

your  response  is  positive  you  may  be  one 

if  the  70  teachers  MCC  hopes  to  send  in  1977 

D Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  and  North  America. 

0 

Tducation  is  a key  to  the  poverty  box 
1 which  many  Third  World  countries  are  locked. 

Ihese  countries  are  searching  for  teachers 
p develop  their  youth. 

’hrough  service  with  MCC  teachers  are  challenged 
^ share  Christian  values  along  with  knowledge  and  skills, 
^re  you  willing? 


For  more  information  or  an  application  contac 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


Focus  on  TV — 3 


Can  it  be  tamed? 

by  Larry  Kehler 


The  question  has  two  sides:  (1)  Can  concerned  persons 
control  the  impact  of  television  in  their  own  homes  and  com- 
munities? (2)  Can  groups  such  as  the  church  master  its 
technology  and  its  cost  sufficiently  to  use  it  as  a way  of  com- 
municating their  messages  and  concerns  to  much  broader 
audiences? 

Controlling  the  impact.  The  two  earlier  articles  have  al- 
ready suggested  a number  of  ways  in  which  control  can  be 
exercised.  There  are  two  basic  ways  of  doing  this:  (1)  We  can 
try  to  do  the  filtering  and  screening  at  the  receiving  end, 
and/or  (2)  we  can  exert  pressures  on  the  program  producers 
and  advertisers  to  change  programs  that  are  not  to  our  liking. 

The  most  clear-cut  way  of  regulating  TV’s  outpouring  is  to 
have  no  set  at  all.  While  this  approach  is  simple  and  attrac- 
tive, it  does  have  several  problems.  The  most  serious  one  is 
that  few  families  are  choosing  it.  Another  is  that  it  eliminates 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  television’s  more  worth- 
while offerings.  It  also  tends  to  set  up  situations  where  the 
children  do  their  viewing  “underground.  ” Control  and  dia- 
logue thus  become  delicate,  if  not  impossible. 

But  if  you  have  a set,  what  do  you  do? 

— Budget  your  personal  or  your  family’s  viewing  time. 
Decide  on  the  optimum  amount  of  time  that  viewing  will  be 
permitted  during  the  course  of  the  week.  Stick  to  this 
guideline  rather  firmly,  but  not  inflexibly.  There  may  be 
weeks  when  there  isn’t  enough  good  viewing  available  to  fill 
the  allotted  time,  and  there  may  be  other  occasions  when  you 
may  wish  to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  budgeted  amount  of 
time.  The  important  thing  is  to  “watch  for  a reason,’’  sug- 
gests Steward  Hoover,  the  media  education  person  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

— Do  as  much  viewing  as  possible  as  a family.  Parents  are 
thus  present  to  answer  concerns  and  questions  arising  from  a 
program,  and  they  know  what  the  children  are  seeing.  De- 
liberately follow  up  some  programs  with  discussions  on  the 
issues  raised.  Teach  the  children  to  view  both  the  shows  and 
the  commercials  discriminatingly. 

— Respect  the  power  and  the  influence  on  the  medium. 
Don’t  allow  it  to  lull  you  into  feeling  that  it  is  innocuous  and 
harmless. 

— Use  forethought  in  selecting  programs.  Utilize  aids  in 


Larry  Kehler  is  pastor  of  Charleswood  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  former  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  This  is  the  third  of  a series  of 
articles  on  television  sponsored  by  Meetinghouse,  a Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  editors’  group. 


making  these  decisions.  Newspaper  and  magazine  reviews 
may  be  helpful.  Special  publications,  such  as  Cultural  In- 
formation Service  (P.O.  Box  92,  New  York,  NY  10016 — $12 
for  a one-year  subscription),  gives  previews  of  important 
upcoming  TV  films  and  programs,  and  they  also  often 
provide  suggestions  for  processing  the  shows. 

If  you’re  not  satisfied  to  exercise  your  control  merely  with 
the  on-off  button  or  the  channel  selector,  here  are  some  other 
things  for  you  to  think  about  (adapted  from  Meet  the  Media, 
by  Dorothy  Forbes,  a booklet  prepared  for  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  in  1975): 

— Phone  the  local  station  when  you  like  or  dislike  some- 
thing it  is  showing. 

— Write  to  the  producers. 

— Let  advertisers  know  how  you  feel  about  programs  they 
are  sponsoring  and  about  their  commercials. 

— Write  to  the  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commission  or 
to  the  (U.S. ) Federal  Communications  Commission. 

If  you  have  a gripe,  it  may  be  more  helpful  (especially  in 
the  U.S. ) to  communicate  with  the  local  broadcast  outlet  than 
with  the  network  head  office. 

Hal  C.  Wingo,  news  editor  of  People  Magazine,  gave  a 
Southern  Baptist  convention  this  advice  a year  ago: 
“However  appealing  it  may  be  to  deal  with  the  man  at  the 
top,  that  is  precisely  the  wrong  end  of  the  tube  to  squeeze 
when  it  comes  to  television  broadcasting.  What  you  have  to 
do  is  deal  with  the  local  outlet  on  matters  which  you  may  feel 
are  out  of  synch  with  the  attitude  of  your  community.” 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  influence  can  also  be  applied 
from  within  the  broadcast  industry.  Kenneth  J.  Weaver, 
executive  director  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  gave  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  students  the 
following  counsel  in  a 1976  chapel  talk: 

“Whatever  your  skills  or  interests,  consider  public  media. 
If  your  thing  be  electronics,  selling,  management,  art  and 
design,  writing,  creating,  or  speaking,  consider  public  media 
as  a way  in  which  to  serve  your  fellowmen. 

“The  human  part  of  public  media,”  he  said,  “plays  a more 
decisive  role  than  the  most  marvelous  electronic  instru- 
ments. ...  As  Christians,  we  approach  our  work  with  the 
kind  of  motivation  and  commitment  to  being  servants  to 
persons  and  their  needs.” 

Getting  the  church’s  message  out  via  the  tube.  Television 
time  and  the  production  of  programs  carry  sky-high  price  tags, 
so  what  are  smaller  denominations  groups  such  as  the  Men- 
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nonites  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ  to  do  to  make  use  of  this  me- 
dium? 

One  of  the  things  that  several  of  them  have  done  well 
together  is  to  produce  spots  on  family  life,  peace,  and  other 
themes  for  use  as  free-time  public  service  announcements. 

Church  groups  are  also  given  frequent  opportunity  to 
produce  free-time  half-hour  or  15-minute  programs  for  a 
local  outlet’s  “religious  ” program  slots. 

Cable  channels  provide  a further  opportunity  for  churches. 

But  the  churches  haven’t  done  all  that  well  in  using  televi- 
sion to  get  their  message  out.  Charles  E.  Reilly,  Jr.,  writing  in 
Variety,  the  show  business  weekly,  a few  years  ago,  said  that 
churches  are  failing  to  reach  their  “real  target’’  audiences — 
those  “outside  ” the  church — through  the  techniques  and  me- 
dium they  know  and  respond  to  best,  principally  television. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  religious  denominations  are  not  com- 
municating Christ’s  message  of  salvation  and  service,  and 
they  are  at  a loss  “to  realize  that  a competent  communica- 
tions capability  is  essential  today.  ” 


“Some  ways  must  be  found  to  convince  them  that  staffing 
and  financing  major  multimedia  involvement  is  critical  to 
their  future  growth  and  perhaps  even  to  their  survival.’’ 

Joe  Bridges,  media  consultant  for  the  U.S.  Mennonite 
Brethren  Conference,  had  a similar  concern  when  he  spoke  to 
an  M.B.  banquet  in  Winnipeg  not  long  ago:  “Let’s  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  God’s  message  is  urgent  enough  to  use  those 
channels  of  communication  which  reach  people  at  their  most 
vulnerable  and  attentive  point. 

There  are  many  ways  you  and  I can  get  this  message 
across  without  necessarily  developing  and  producing  pro- 
grams. One  good  method  is  to  make  yourself  available  for 
public  affairs  program.  . . . 

“I  began  with  the  question:  ‘Are  media  good  for  us?’  The 
answer  is  no  if  we  continue  to  let  them  manipulate  and 
shape  us  and  our  Christian  values.  But  if  we  realize  the 
potential  of  television  and  use  it  to  reach  people  where  they 
are,  it  is  not  only  good,  it’s  exciting.  God  help  us  to  respond 
and  act  promptly.  ’’ 


Muggeridge  on  TV 


The  following  excerpt  of  an  interview  by  Steve  Turner 
with  Malcolm  Muggeridge  is  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Radix  Newspaper,  Berkeley,  California. 

R:  Do  you  still  believe  in  using  television  yourself? 

MM:  If  I’m  asked  to  go  on  television  I go  on,  but  with 
reluctance.  I dislike  it  and  I haven’t  got  a television  anymore. 
I know  too  well  all  the  tricks  in  it.  I know  how  fraudulent  it 
all  is. 

R:  You  don’t  feel  you  need  to  watch  it  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  affairs? 

MM:  I don’t  want  to  keep  abreast  of  current  affairs,  and  if 
I did  want  to,  that’s  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  look.  What 
you  keep  abreast  of  is  not  current  affairs  but  a fantasy  called 
“the  consensus  ” which  is  presented  by  various  interests.  The 
idea  that  people  are  better  informed  because  of  television  is 
to  me  a most  laughable  thing.  They’re  better  informed — but 
with  lies! 

R:  How  long  has  this  been  your  belief? 

MM:  I’ve  always  disliked  it.  I’ve  worked  in  it  practically 
since  it  began.  I think  I must  have  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  extant  television  journalist!  Fortunately, 
for  me  it  never  was  a thing  in  itself;  it  was  just  a branch  of 
journalism.  Td  been  writing  jouralism,  talking  journalism, 
and  now  we  had  visual  journalism.  But  it’s  a very  dangerous 
form  of  journalism  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  camera, 
being  impersonal  itself,  leads  people  to  think  that  it  produces 
an  impersonal  image  but,  of  course,  the  camera  is  manipu- 
lated more  easily  than  anything.  I could  take  a camera  to 
South  Africa  and  bring  back  a perfectly  valid  documentary 
proving'  that  apartheid  was  the  most  wonderful,  brotherly 
system  of  society  that  has  ever  existed. 

R:  So  you  think  its  main  deception  is  in  the  fact  that  people 


treat  it  as  an  objective  medium? 

MM:  Well,  I think  that  that’s  one  of  its  great  dangers,  but 
its  main  danger  comes  when  it’s  used  as  an  instrument  forex- 
pounding and  presenting  what  is  called  “the  consensus,” 
which  is  a kind  of  current  view  of  life. 

R:  Is  this  why  you  said  to  the  Director  General  of  the  BBC 
that  the  devil  must  be  pleased  at  the  current  state  of  TV? 

MM:  No,  I meant  something  different  by  that.  You  see,  in 
my  opinion  the  most  essential  thing  for  human  beings  is  to 
have  an  awareness  of  their  Maker,  God,  and  to  see  their  own 
lives  in  time  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to  eternity. 
That  is  the  absolutely  essential  thing  for  human  beings  to  live 
in  this  world.  But  in  fact,  partly  through  the  media,  this 
awareness  of  God  has  been  enormously  eroded  and  people 
think  increasingly  that  man  can  live  his  life  in  purely  mortal 
terms.  That  he  can  shape  his  own  destiny.  And  that  the  con- 
cepts of  good  and  evil  on  which  all  law,  all  morality,  and  all 
transcendentalism  are  based  have  largely  gone.  So,  if  you  say 
to  someone  in  the  BBC,  “I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  show 
that;  I think  it’s  evil,”  he’d  think  you  were  off  your  head  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  accept  that.  I think  that  life  without 
absolutes  is  impossible  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  few  years. 

R:  Do  you  feel,  as  I do,  that  this  will  eventually  create  the 
need  for  arbitrary  absolutes — perhaps  by  dictatorship? 

MM:  Absolutely.  The  only  possible  way  that  men  and 
women  can  be  free  is  through  God  and  through  Jesus,  too, 
because  Jesus  provided  the  possibility  of  a relationship  in 
human  terms  with  God.  Only  on  that  basis  can  they  be  free. 
Take  that  away  and  they  are  utterly  irretrievably  fated  to  be 
governed  in  an  authoritarian  manner.  Whether  that  authori- 
tarianism calls  itself  communism  or  fascism  is  really  very 
unimportant.  ^ 
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Authentic  renewal  discussed 


church  news 


“Getting  together  as  institutional  people; 
realizing  some  common  needs,  problems, 
and  concerns;  seeing  one’s  particular  agency 
from  the  perspective  of  John  Driver’s  model 
(in  Community  and  Commitment,  Herald 
Press);  and  being  reminded  that  the 
agency’s  function  is  that  of  a servant — all 
this  was  most  helpful  to  me.  ” Thus  one 
person  evaluated  a Mennonite  interagency 
staff  get-together  to  discuss  John  Driver’s 
Community  and  Commitment  at  Greencroft 
Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  21. 

The  85  participants  represented  four 
agencies — Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid;  two  institu- 
tions— Goshen  College  and  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary;  and  two  conferences — Illinois 
and  Indiana-Michigan.  The  participants 
were  divided  into  eleven  groups  to  facilitate 
discussion. 

The  forum  began  with  the  group  viewing 
an  interview  on  film  with  Dan  and  Eunice 
Miller,  MBM  representatives  in  Uruguay, 
regarding  how  a Christian  community  func- 
tioned to  meet  needs  in  the  underprivileged 
community  of  Timbues,  a suburb  of 
Montevideo. 

John  Driver  then  gave  a brief  synopsis  of 
the  message  in  his  book,  a message  he  had 
originally  prepared  for  the  churches  in  Ar- 
gentina who  had  asked  him  to  help  them 
understand  authentic  church  renewal.  He 
indicated  that  renewal  seeks  to  free  persons 
from  biases  present  in  the  church,  to  leap 
over  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  past,  and  to 
return  to  faithfulness  to  Christ. 

Chairman  Harold  Bauman  then  directed 
the  11  groups  to  work  with  the  question,  “Is 
this  a view  of  the  congregation  that  we  can 
affirm?”  Sixteen  affirmations  and  25  ques- 
tions were  identified  as  a result  of  that  dis- 
cussion. 

No  negative  voices  were  raised  against  the 
model  of  church  renewal  proposed  by 
Driver.  The  big  question  was,  “Why  have 
we  not  attained  what  we  believe?”  Could  it 
be  because  of  unbelief,  individualism,  cul- 
ture, mobility,  and/or  economic  reality? 

But  there  were  other  disturbing  ques- 


tions. What  is  the  role  of  worship  in  church 
renewal?  The  role  of  nurture?  Of  leader- 
ship? How  deal  with  congregational  tension 
arising  from  prophetic  group  activity?  Does 
a radical  ideal  call  for  radical  implementa- 
tion? How  can  institutions  and  agencies 
practice  the  model?  How  practice  binding 
and  loosing?  If  a congregation  does  not  for- 
give, is  a member  not  forgiven? 

John  Driver  also  presented  questions 
about  facilitating  the  model.  Does  the 
church  normally  expect  members  to  raise 
ethical  concerns  and  persistently  to  confront 
their  brothers  and  sisters  on  moral  ques- 
tions? Do  current  congregational  and  insti- 
tutional forms  encourage  real  koinonia? 
What  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  con- 
forming our  lifestyles  to  the  spirit,  words, 
and  deeds  of  Jesus?  Do  congregational 
structures  facilitate  making  people  whole 
through  reconciliation  and  forgiveness? 

In  a highly  technocratic  society  where 
professionalism,  specialization,  projection, 
and  programming  tend  to  become  models 
for  congregational  ministry  and  mission,  do 
we  need  to  remember  that  by  definition  the 
church  lives  precariously,  sustained  by 
God’s  grace  alone,  a charismatic  community 
dependent  on  charismatic  ministries  for  its 
life  and  mission?  Apart  from  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  being  a messianic  com- 
munity characterized  by  justice  and  peace 
(God’s  Shalom)  and  sharing  this  good  news 
with  the  world,  what  else  is  there  of  ultimate 
importance  for  the  church  to  busy  itself 
with? 

Although  participants  found  the  experi- 
ence helpful  in  understanding  authentic 
church  renewal,  there  was  not  enough  time 
to  arrive  at  an  adequate  summary  of  the 
group  discussions  or  to  provide  guidance  for 
the  next  steps  in  developing  this  renewal 
model. 

John  Driver’s  book.  Community  and 
Commitment,  should  be  a welcome  study 
guide  for  congregations  and  small  groups 
throughout  North  America.  It  is  a Herald 
Press  publication  and  available  at  Provident 
bookstores. — Levi  C.  Hartzler,  editor  of  The 
Gospel  Evangel,  publication  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mennonite  Conference. 


Creativity  with  a mission 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  29,  a group  of  persons 
representing  The  People’s  Place,  the  Stone 
Crock,  Mennonite-Your-Way,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Festival  Quarterly,  The 
Anabaptist  Heritage  Project,  TourMagina- 
tion,  and  Dutch  Family  Festival  met  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Each  of  these  organizations  is  engaged  in 
interpreting  aspects  of  the  Mennonite  story, 
its  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  within  the 
church  and  to  outsiders.  Their  media  in- 
clude seminars  and  special  events,  publica- 
tions, arts  and  drama,  study  tours,  illus- 
trated lectures,  ethnic  restaurants,  mu- 
seums, folk  festivals,  and  people-to-people 
encounters.  Their  bases  of  support  and  areas 
of  service  range  from  strictly  local  to  inter- 
Mennonite  and  international. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  for  the 
participants  to  check  with  each  other  how 
these  “independents,  ” or  populist  move- 
ments, can  best  serve  the  church;  to  com- 
pare progress  on  projects  for  1977/78  and 
beyond;  to  check  where  cooperative  efforts 
would  be  helpful  and  desirable;  and  to  see 
which  other  concerns,  emphases,  and  forms 
of  witness  might  be  considered. 

The  meeting  was  informal  and  relaxed. 

Many  of  the  projects  have  come  close  to 
fulfillment  or  have  been  completed  since 
the  September  meeting.  “Many  of  these 
services  and  places  would  not  be  available  to 
the  brotherhood  if  it  weren’t  for  dedicated 
persons  putting  in  tremendous  amounts  of 
time  and  energy,  often  without  the  possi- 
bility of  remuneration,  and  a host  of  loyal 
supporters  who  share  in  these  creative  enter- 
prises with  a real  sense  of  mission,”  said  one 
of  the  participants. 

Mennonite  Brethren 
have  revised  confession 

The  revised  Mennonite  Brethren  Confession 
of  Faith,  culminating  a decade  of  discussion 
in  committees,  the  churches,  Bible  institute 
and  seminary  faculties,  and  the  general 
conference,  has  come  off  the  press  in 
booklet  form. 

Historically,  Mennonite  Brethren  have 
emphasized  biblical  authority  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  practice,  says  the  preface. 
Creedal  statements  and  confessions  of  faith 
are  merely  expressions  of  “our  understand- 
ing of  Scripture.  Such  documents  are  to  be 
regarded  as  descriptive  more  than  norma- 
tive, and  are  never  to  be  given  equal  status 
with  the  Bible.  ” 

The  first  confession  of  faith  drafted  com- 
pletely by  Mennonite  Brethren  was  pub- 
lished in  1902  and  was  accepted  by  churches 
in  both  North  America  and  Russia.  Written 
in  German,  it  was  translated  into  English 
and  printed  in  1940. 
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In  1966,  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
churches,  at  general  conference,  accepted  a 
recommendation  to  revise  the  Confession 
“in  contemporary  language.  ” The  revision 
committee,  comprised  of  A.  J.  Klassen,  Vic- 
tor Adrian,  Clarence  Hiebert,  and  J.  A. 
Toews,  carried  the  revision  through  seven 
drafts,  with  the  final  version  gaining  unani- 
mous acceptance  at  the  1975  meetings  of 
their  general  conference. 

Copies  of  the  Confession  may  be  obtained 
for  50(t  from  Mennonite  Brethren  Publish- 
ing House,  Box  L,  Hillsboro  KS  67063. 


Peter  Plett,  Giroux,  Man.,  teaches  a general 
science  class  in  Nigeria. 


Nigeria  needs  teachers 

“Every  Nigerian  child  should  regard  educa- 
tion as  his  heritage,  a right  and  not  a privi- 
lege,” said  Nigerian  Head  of  State 
Lieutenant  General  Olusegun  Obasanjo  in 
September  as  he  formally  launched  uni- 
versal primary  education  (UPE)  in  that 
country.  Brave  words,  words  that  would 
gain  assent  from  most  North  Americans — 
but  words  that  represent  a staggering 
challenge  to  the  Nigerian  educational 
system. 

Actually  providing  the  opportunity  for 
Nigeria’s  eight  million  primary-school-age 
children  to  go  to  school  is  a major  shift  from 
policy  in  most  African  countries  where  only 
a small  percentage  of  eligible  children  find 
openings  in  the  schools.  Already  enroll- 
ments are  taxed  and  primary  schools  are  be- 
ing forced  to  operate  on  split  shifts,  with 
half  the  pupils  attending  in  the  morning  and 
half  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  the 
shortage  of  trained  primary  teachers  con- 
tinues in  spite  of  the  present  156  teacher 
training  colleges  and  projections  to 
construct  74  new  ones  for  1,000  students 
each. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which 


has  supplied  more  than  100  teachers  to  Ni- 
geria since  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program 
began  there  in  1963,  plans  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  expatriate  secondary  and  teacher 
training  teachers  needed  to  help  prepare  the 
needed  Nigerian  primary  school  teachers. 
However,  presently  MCC  has  only  18  adults 
in  the  country,  down  from  the  usual  30  or 
40,  and  all  but  two  of  the  volunteers  are 
scheduled  to  terminate  in  1977. 

To  make  a continuing  program  in  Nigeria 
valid,  about  30  adult  volunteers  are  needed 
in  1977,  according  to  Africa  Secretary  Ray 
Brubacher.  That  number  should  be  main- 
tained in  succeeding  years,  he  says.  Secon- 
dary and  teacher  training  level  teachers  are 
needed  particularly  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics, sciences,  home  economics,  agri- 
cultural science,  English,  and  geography. 

“Of  all  African  countries,  Nigeria  has  the 
greatest  justification  for  promoting  formal 
education  because  of  its  resources  and  its 
rapid  modernization  which  creates  a need 
for  trained  personpower,  ’ Brubacher  says. 
In  addition,  Nigerian  educators  are  plan- 
ning to  accommodate  the  employment 
needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  primary 
school  leavers  created  by  UPE  both  by 
teaching  more  practical  skills  in  primary 
schools  and  by  beginning  a corresponding 
expansion  of  secondary  schools  in  the  near 
future. 

Volunteers  are  assigned  to  Nigeria  for 
two-year  terms,  according  to  the  structure 
set  up  for  expatriates  by  the  Nigerian 
ministry  of  education.  Experienced  North 
American  teachers  and  professors  who  could 
combine  a year’s  sabbatical  and  a year’s 
leave  could  therefore  be  assigned  to  Nigeria. 
Educational  opportunities  for  expatriate 
children  are  also  available  in  Nigeria. 

Teachers  interested  in  Nigeria  should  ap- 
ply to  MCC  as  soon  as  possible  because  of 
the  time  involved  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
documents.  Most  TAPers  with  experience  in 
Nigeria  agree  that  the  benefits  and  the  op- 
portunities to  serve  continue  to  make  the 
option  of  teaching  there  an  exciting  one. 

Churches  develop  plans 
for  student  aid 

Representatives  from  six  churches  in  the 
Illinois  and  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conferences 
met  at  Goshen  College  on  Dec.  13  to  discuss 
financial  support  for  their  college-age  youth 
who  wish  to  attend  Mennonite  institutions. 

Each  church  represented  at  the  meeting 
has  either  an  active  financial  aid  program  or 
is  considering  beginning  one.  They  were: 
Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio;  Freeport, 
Freeport,  111.;  Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.; 
Hopedale,  Hopedale,  111.;  South  Union, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio;  and  Lombard,  Lom- 
bard, 111. 

Financial  support  which  has  begun  at  the 
grass-roots  level  in  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions can  be  identified  in  one  of  two  plans: 


the  “Oak  Grove”  (Smithville,  Ohio)  plan 
whereby  the  congregation  pays  part  or  all  of 
the  difference  between  church  and  state 
colleges,  or  the  “Kidron”  (Ohio)  plan 
whereby  a gift  or  loan  with  a forgiveness 
clause  is  given  to  students  who  plan  for 
Christian  service.  In  addition,  a plan  was 
considered  whereby  a part  of  the  congrega- 
tion forms  a cooperative  or  foundation  to 
give  scholarship  grants  or  loans  to  students. 

The  congregations  were  asking  how  to 
coordinate  their  present  or  future  program 
with  the  aid  programs  at  Goshen  College. 

Walter  Schmucker,  director  of  financial 
aid  at  the  college,  explained  how  the  need 
for  financial  aid  is  measured  and  how  the 
aid  package  is  made. 


Abundant  harvest 
leaves  farmer  no  richer 

The  Food  Bank  of 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada) 
has  been  designed  on 
the  “Joseph  con- 
cept”— the  principle 
that  food  would  be 
stored  up  during 
years  of  good  harvest 
in  readiness  for  the 
bad  years.  Theoreti- 
cally Canadian  wheat 
farmers  should  be 
able  to  give  abundantly  this  year  because 
they  have  had  a record  harvest  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  wheat. 

Ironically,  it  hasn’t  turned  out  that  way. 
John  R.  Dyck,  director  of  the  Food  Bank, 
says  contributions  have  been  slower  in  com- 
ing than  expected  and  at  the  moment  the 
outlook  is  gloomy  for  the  western  producer. 

Farmers  want  to  give,  he  says.  During  a 
recent  tour  to  farming  communities  in  the 
prairies  he  found  many  who  have  been 
been  glad  to  give  their  wheat  even  without 
the  income  tax  deductible  receipt  if  only 
they  could. 

According  to  the  Food  Bank’s  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  the 
producer  must  make  donations  within  quota 
restrictions.  The  quota  is  set  for  each  grade 
of  wheat  according  to  the  amount  that  can 
be  sold  on  the  market.  On  Aug.  1 the  first 
quota  was  three  bushels  to  the  acre  for  §l 
wheat.  Whereas  some  areas  have  received 
an  additional  quota  for  this  high  quality 
wheat,  many  have  not. 

At  a recent  meeting,  officials  in  the  grain 
trade  offered  little  hope  to  farmers  that  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  more  than  10  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  crop  year  (ending  July  31). 
Producers  may  not  make  enough  sales  to 
cover  production  costs. 

Dyck  became  aware  of  these  problems 
during  his  six-week  tour  of  prairie  commu- 
nities. At  meeting  after  meeting  he  was  told 
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that  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  should 
allow  above-quota  donations. 

But  even  were  such  donations  allowed  at 
this  time,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  producers 
could  deliver;  the  elevators  are  glutted. 

Dyck  is  not  ready  to  succumb  to 
pessimism,  however.  “We  are  convinced 
that  the  Candian  Wheat  Board  wants  the 
Food  Bank  to  succeed,”  he  says.  “We 
understand  the  reasons  for  restricting  dona- 
tions to  the  quota.  But  a way  needs  to  be 
found  to  allow  farmers  to  give  to  the  Food 
Bank.” 

World  peace  tax  fund 
support  urged 

“when  they  file  returns  on  their  1976  in- 
comes, voters  will  have  a new  chance  to  call 
for  a change  in  national  priorities  that  would 
put  people  programs  above  Pentagon  pro- 
grams,” said  Del  ton  Franz,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  for  a World  Peace  Tax 
Fund. 

“If  enough  citizens  voice  their  concern 
about  present  government  policy,  which 
allocates  over  50  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  to 
military  programs,”  Franz  said,  “then  the 
new  president  and  Congress  may  recognize 
that  they  have  the  political  support  needed 
to  change  that  policy.” 

To  help  encourage  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  peace  issue,  Franz  an- 
nounced the  launching  of  a campaign  to 
help  taxpayers  send  messages  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  their  income-tax 
returns  and  to  elected  officials.  The  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  through  Apr.  15  by 
supporters  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  religious  and 
other  pro-people  organizations. 

“We  are  urging  people  to  express  their  in- 
dividual views,”  Franz  said,  “but  we  have 
also  prepared  cards  addressed  to  IRS  and 
elected  officials  for  those  who  wish  them.” 

The  cards  are  designed  especially  for 
conscientious  objectors  and  carry  the  follow- 
ing message:  “I  oppose  paying  taxes  for  war. 
Give  me  a legal  alternative.  Support  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill.  It  would  allow 
conscientious  objectors  to  have  that  portion 
of  their  taxes  which  would  normally  go  for 
military  purposes  used  instead  for  peace 
projects.” 

“In  addition  to  an  estimated  5 percent  of 
Americans  who  could  probably  qualify  as 
conscientious  objectors,”  Franz  said,  “the 
legislation  is  supported  by  other  citizens 
who  see  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  as  a new 
Federal  resource  for  much-needed  peace 
projects  as  well  as  a means  of  relieving  the 
anguish  suffered  by  conscientious  objectors 
who  are  now  forced  to  finance  military  pro- 
grams.” 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses 
and  a number  of  representatives  have  al- 


ready agreed  to  sponsor  its  reintroduction 
when  the  95th  Congress  convenes.  Hearings 
on  the  bill  were  held  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  March  1976  but 
no  action  was  taken  prior  to  adjournment. 

Packets  containing  five  income-tax  cards 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Council 
for  a World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  2III  Florida 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20008.  The 
costs  of  printing  and  distributing  the  cards 
to  those  requesting  them  are  25  cents  per 
set,  ten  sets  for  $1.00,  $9.50  per  hundred  sets 
and  $85  per  thousand  sets.  Contributions  to 
cover  these  costs  are  requested  but  not  re- 
quired to  accompany  orders. 

Canadian  historians  active 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  of  Canada  (MHSC)  was  held 
in  Winnipeg,  Dec.  4,  1976.  The  members 
heard  reports  from  provincial  Mennonite 
historical  societies,  and  dealt  with  several 
major  projects  presently  in  progress  under 
MHSC. 

George  Groening  of  Chilliwack,  B.C., 
noted  the  reorganization  and  proposed  in- 
corporation of  BCMHS.  It  is  planning  to 
work  in  the  area  of  cultural  expression 
(music,  drama,  art,  etc.),  archives  and  es- 
tablishing a Mennonite  historical  library  in 
the  province.  The  Saskatchewan-Alberta  so- 
ciety is  setting  up  an  archives  facility  at 
Rosthern  Junior  College  in  Rosthern. 

In  Ontario,  a film  is  being  planned,  based 
on  the  historical  drama  “Trail  of  the  Con- 
estoga.” The  Society  has  from  50  to  60 
members. 

About  250  persons  viewed  the  recent 
premiere  showing  of  the  film  Prairie 
Pioneers:  Mennonites  of  Manitoba  pro- 
duced by  Otto  Klassen.  The  appointment  of 
Ed  Krahn  as  full-time  curator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Village  Museum  near  Steinbach, 
Manitoba,  was  announced  recently.  The 
publication  of  the  book  Reinland:  An 
Experience  in  Community,  by  Peter  D.  Za- 
charias,  became  a highlight  of  celebration  at 
Reinland,  Man.,  earlier  this  past  fall. 

The  Board  also  heard  reports  on  Frank  H. 
Epps  research  concerning  the  second 
volume  of  Mennonites  in  Canada.  It  will 
cover  the  years  1920-1950,  and  may  be  com- 
pleted by  1980.  Collected  research  materials 
on  the  first  volume  will  be  deposited  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Further  related  projects  included  the  fu- 
ture publication  of  a manual  for  writing  con- 
gregational histories,  and  the  preparation  of 
a directory  of  all  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Canada.  The  latter  may  form  part  of  a 
Mennonite  Yearbook  that  has  been 
proposed  as  well.  As  last  year,  the  December 
issue  of  Mennonite  Life  will  again  con- 
centrate on  Canadian  Mennonite  topics. 
One  article  will  feature  the  Mennonite  com- 
munity in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


A major  point  of  business  this  year  was 
the  decision  to  incorporate  the  national  so- 
ciety. Provincial  societies  joining  now  will 
be  those  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and 
Saskatchewan-Alberta.  The  matter  remains 
under  discussion  in  the  Manitoba  group. 

Chairman  Ted  Regehr  also  reported  on 
the  previous  day’s  meeting  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  archivists.  Represented  there 
were  the  archives  of  Conrad  Grebel  College 
(Sam  Steiner),  the  MB  archives  at  MBBC 
(Herb  Giesbrecht),  and  the  archives  of  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  Win- 
nipeg (Lawrence  Klippenstein).  The  ar- 
chivists prepared  a statement  of  terms  under 
which  MCC  (Canada)  may  deposit  its 
records  at  the  CMC  archives  in  Winnipeg.  It 
was  submitted  for  approval  by  the  two  par- 
ticipating bodies. 

In  other  business  the  archivists  planned  a 
two-  or  three-day  seminar  on  archival  con- 
cerns to  be  held  in  October  in  June  1977. 

Vietnam  visit  approved 

One  Canadian  and  two  Americans  began  a 
two-week  visit  to  Vietnam  on  Jan.  5 as 
representatives  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  three  are  Max  Ediger,  an  MCC 
volunteer  who  returned  from  Vietnam  in 
May  1976,  Harold  Jantz,  editor  of  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Herald,  and  Donald 
Sensenig,  formerly  a missionary  in  South 
Vietnam  under  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities. 

The  invitation  to  send  a delegation  to 
Vietnam,  received  on  Dec.  20,  was  sent  by 
the  Viet-My  Committee  (Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  American  People).  The 
Japanese  Mennonite  Fellowship,  which  was 
invited  to  send  an  additional  member  of  the 
delegation,  was  not  able  to  arrange  to  send  a 
person  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  observe  the 
site  of  major  MCC  assistance  in  1976,  the 
Lang  Giang  District  Hospital,  and  to  select 
and  visit  the  1977  project  location,  accord- 
ing to  Asia  Secretary  Vern  Preheim.  In  addi- 
tion to  medical  equipment  sent  to  the  Lang 
Giang  Hospital,  technical  equipment,  ma- 
terials to  make  school  furniture,  seeds,  and 
food  items  were  part  of  the  1976  material 
aid  sent  to  Vietnam 

The  1977  project,  probably  a smaller- 
scale  effort,  will  be  either  medical  assistance 
or  agriculture  and  economic  development 
assistance,  Preheim  said.  In  accepting  the 
Viet-My  invitation,  MCC  requested  that  the 
delegation  visit  a new  economic  zone  out- 
side of  a major  city. 

The  delegation  hopes  to  visit  Central  or 
Southern  Vietnam  and  meet  with  Viet- 
namese religious  leaders. 

This  is  the  third  visit  by  an  MCC  delega- 
tion to  Vietnam.  The  first  was  in  November 
1975  and  the  second  was  in  May  and  June, 
1976. 
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New  Call  to  Peacemaking 
Moves  Ahead 

Coals  for  the  “New  Call  to  Peacemaking” 
(NCP)  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  were 
set  at  a meeting  of  the  steering  committee 
on  Dec.  8.  Emphasizing  a balance  of 
spiritual  rededication  and  active  peacemak- 
ing, the  goals  will  guide  the  two-year 
cooperative  endeavor  of  Brethren,  Friends, 
and  Mennonites. 

Meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Friends 
United  Meeting  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  the 
steering  committee  also  proceeded  with  the 
appointment  of  task  forces  to  prepare  study 
documents  and  position  papers  for  “New 
Call  to  Peacemaking.” 

The  NCP  program  developed  out  of  a 
concern  of  an  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  to 
revive  a positive  peace  witness  and  action  in 
a world  of  pervasive  violence  and  mili- 
tarism. As  interest  spread  among  the 
Quakers,  the  desire  for  a unified  effort  of  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches  also  developed.  In 
April  1976,  Friends  in  the  U.S.  invited  the 
Mennonite  churches  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  to  join  the  NCP  endeavor. 

The  first  goal  of  the  NCP  is  to  “encourage 
a spiritual  rededication  to  the  Christian 
peace  witness  by  developing  new  strategies 
and  actions  for  constituency  education  in 
such  areas  as  Christian  peacemaking  and 
lifestyle  development.”  Recognizing  the 
common  emphasis  among  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  on  unity  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  the  program  will  encourage  spir- 
itual renewal  in  conjunction  with  a lifestyle 
of  Christian  peacemaking. 

Additional  goals  are  “to  clarify  and 
express  the  biblical  basis  for  our  peace  wit- 
ness,” “to  extend  our  call  to  the  larger 
church  to  respond  to  the  gospel  imperative 
for  peacemaking,”  to  witness  to  the  govern- 
ment about  courses  of  action. 

The  program  of  the  NCP  is  intended  to  be 
flexible,  remaining  open  for  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit.  A series  of  12  regional  con- 
ferences in  1977  is  planned  where  delegates 
from  the  participating  churches  will  search 
together  for  positive  peacemaking  alterna- 
tives to  militarism  and  violence.  Assigned 
task  forces  will  prepare  study  documents  in 
advance  to  be  considered  by  the 
conferences.  A national  conference  will  be 
held  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  in  October  1978. 

Task  forces  will  study  “Contemporary 
Christian  Peacemaking  Lifestyle”  and  “Bib- 
lical Bases  for  Our  Peace  Witness.”  From 
three  to  six  persons  will  compose  the  task 
forces,  with  representatives  from  each  of  the 
three  participating  peace  churches.  Addi- 
tional issues  for  task-force  assignment  are 
being  explored:  arms  race  and  disarma- 
ment, United  Nations  and  nationalism, 
world  economic  order  and  empowerment  of 
the  powerless. 

Members  of  the  steering  committee  are 


Charles  Boyer,  Church  of  the  Brethren; 
Lorton  Heusel,  Friends;  John  Stoner,  Men- 
nonite; and  Robert  Rumsey,  staff. 


Reflections  on  18  years 
of  Heart  to  Heart 


Ella  May  Miller 


In  1957  Ella  May  Miller  and  her  teacher 
husband — who  also  pastored  Mt.  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church — were  quietly  raising 
three  sons  and  a daughter  on  the  edge  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

God  had  a second  career  in  mind  for  Ella 
May. 

When  Ruth  Stoltzfus  retired  from  Heart 
to  Heart  in  1958,  Ella  May  agreed  to  serve 
until  a permanent  writer/speaker  could  be 
found.  She,  of  course,  became  that  person. 

After  producing  nearly  5,000  radio  pro- 
grams and  millions  of  leaflets  and  traveling 
extensively  to  minister  to  homemakers,  Ella 
May  took  time  in  late  1976  to  reflect  on  her 
ministry.  She  recalled  some  of  her  feelings 
upon  returning  from  eleven  years  in  Ar- 
gentina with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(1941-52). 

“I  saw  many  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  North  America,”  she  said,  “and  felt 
changes  within  myself,  especially  changes  in 
relationships.  Persons  were  ignored.  Home 
life  was  neglected.  I saw  a need  to  help 
women  make  homemaking  a career  of 
worth.” 

Her  goals  for  Heart  to  Heart  were  “to  af- 
firm, encourage,  and  inspire  women  in  their 
role  as  homemaker,  to  lift  their  sights  to  new 
goals  and  to  help  them  achieve  these,  to  deal 


with  attitudes  and  principles  and  to  build 
relationships.” 

“Homemakers  today  are  a neglected 
bunch,”  she  explained.  “Many  of  them 
aren’t  ready  for  what  they’ve  chosen,  be  it 
family  or  career.  They  lack  training  and 
practical  experience  for  family  living.  To 
combine  both  homemaking  and  outside 
work  requires  more  capabilities,  much  re- 
sponsibility, more  maturity  and  skills  than 
ever. 

Letters  over  the  years  bear  witness  that 
Heart  to  Heart  has  ministered  in  a positive 
way  to  many  homemakers,  although  not  all 
have  been  positive.  Both  her  ideas  and 
broadcasting  ability  have  been  criticized. 

In  evaluating  her  more  than  18  years  of 
service,  she  said  success  has  come  in  two 
areas:  in  communicating  homemaking  skills 
in  practical  ways  and  in  infiltrating  every- 
day living  with  theology. 

She  has  grown  along  with  her  audience. 

She  has  also  grown  through  conflict  on 
the  staff. 

She  acknowledged  that  she  had  to  work 
through  many  of  the  same  problems  and 
situations  her  audience  faced.  Those  who 
grappled  with  problems  she  had  never 
faced,  she  tried  to  identify  with  and  help  in 
a positive  way. 

Although  her  primary  audience  was 
homemakers,  she  tried  not  to  ignore  or  over- 
look the  needs  of  other  women.  Among 
those  who  responded  were  teachers,  youth 
leaders,  church  workers,  salespersons,  truck 
drivers,  factory  workers,  doctors,  office  staff. 
Men  were  included  as  were  teens  and 
retired  persons. 

Most  who  responded  did  so  because  the 
message  spoke  to  their  own  need,  she  noted. 
While  the  program  was  aimed  to  speak  to 
needs,  she  admits  that  a few  women  thought 
the  program  was  too  problem-centered. 
Quite  often  response  did  help  to  shape  the 
message  on  a future  program. 

What  would  she  do  if  she  were  starting 
over?  She  would  try  to  bring  more  variety  to 
the  programs,  recognizing,  however,  that 
this  would  increase  the  cost.  A routine 
format  required  less  time  and  money  to  keep 
going. 

Literature  was  a significant  part  of  her 
ministry.  Printed  messages  received  wide 
distribution  largely  because  they  spoke  to 
practical  concerns  and  were  inexpensive,  at- 
tractive, and  not  offensively  Christian. 
Many  of  these  appeared  in  one  or  more  of 
Ella  May’s  seven  books  and  provided  addi- 
tional ministry.  The  broadcast  and  literature 
distribution  covered  more  than  50  nations. 

After  realizing  such  growth  and  success, 
why  is  she  bowing  out?  She  and  her  hus- 
band both  would  like  to  live  more  relaxed 
than  they  have  been  able  to.  She  has  spent 
many  days  speaking  to  women’s  groups 
across  North  America  and  serving  as  a 
resource  for  seminars  and  workshops. 

She  doesn’t  know  exactly  what  she  will  do 
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in  the  future,  but  “life  with  God  has  always 
been  an  adventure  for  me  as  I followed  His 
guiding  hand  step  by  step.  ” The  need  for 
Heart  to  Heart  is  greater  today  than  ever, 
she  believes,  and  so  it’s  not  easy  to  give  it  up 
at  this  point. 

Her  husband,  Samuel,  a Spanish  professor 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has  a sab- 
batical coming  up  next  year.  They  have 
been  asked  to  replace  a missionary  couple  in 
Mexico.  Now  they  are  free  to  go.  This  hap- 
pened since  Ella  May  made  her  decision  to 
retire,  but  she  feels  this  is  part  of  God’s  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  She  acknowledged  that 
quite  often  Sam  had  to  make  sacrifices  be- 
cause of  her  ministry. — Al  Brubaker 


Let  music  ring, 
Philadelphia 

“Joy  to  You  ” was  the  theme  of  a mass 
Christmas  choral  festival  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  evening  of  Dec.  19.  The  fes- 
tival, sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Men- 
nonite Council,  was  a celebration  of  praise 
and  fellowship  including  all  Mennonite  and 
Brethren-in-Christ  groups  in  the  Phila- 
delphia-South Jersey-Chester  area. 

Featuring  the  Noel  Singers  of  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Jay  Hartzler 
conductor,  and  a community  choir  made  up 
of  members  of  the  nine  Mennonite  churches 
in  New  York  City,  Ruth  Wenger  conductor, 
the  festival  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  ties  binding  together  the  numerous 
small  Mennonite  urban  groups  scattered 
throughout  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  City.  A sense  of  be- 
ing one  body  with  one  purpose  emerged  as 
the  visiting  choirs  and  all  the  groups 
represented  took  part  in  a 2V2-hour  program 
of  praise. 

While  some  of  the  congregational  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  various  Anabaptist-oriented 
groups  in  the  area,  rarely  do  all  the  members 
of  those  groups  get  to  know  each  other,  as 
they  began  to  do  on  this  evening.  Some  250 
people  packed  the  rented  hall,  comprised  of 
representatives  of  at  least  thirteen  different 
groups.  The  auditorium  rang  with  songs  of 
praise,  introductions,  and  testimonies,  as  the 
various  groups  joined  in  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

The  program  was  followed  by  refresh- 
ments and  the  singing  of  carols  on  the  street 
corner. 

The  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council  is 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
seventeen  Mennonite  and  Brethren-in- 
Christ  churches  and  agencies  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  meets  bimonthly  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  resources,  encourage  united 
support  for  the  many  aspects  of  service 
represented  by  the  groups,  and  to  launch  oc- 
casional joint  projects  such  as  the  festival. 

A new  project  of  the  PMC  is  the  “Meet- 
inghouse,” a drop-in  community  center  at 


507  South  Second  Street  in  Society  Hill. — 
Freeman  J.  Miller,  pastor.  Diamond  Street 
Mennonite  Church. 

Two  EMC  music 
teachers  resign 

Amos  Burkholder  and  Wilbur  Maust  will 
not  be  renewing  contracts  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  next  school  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  college  newspaper.  The 
Weathervane,  in  an  article  written  by  the 
paper’s  editor,  Mark  Young. 

Among  his  stated  reasons  for  leaving, 
Maust  says  the  president  is  more  supportive 
of  the  church  relations  function  of  the  music 
department,  and  of  certain  persons  within 
the  department,  than  he  is  of  the  academic 
professional  program. 

President  Myron  Augsburger,  in  reply, 
points  out  that  simply  because  the  present 
head  of  the  department  and  his  wife,  Lowell 
and  Miriam  Byler,  excel  at  church  programs 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  infer  lack  of 
interest  in  the  academic. 

There  has  been  some  tension  as  to  who 
should  be  head  of  the  department.  Accord- 
ing to  Augsburger,  Maust  was  contacted 
three  years  ago  about  becoming  department 
chairman.  Since  he  could  not  accept  at  that 
time,  Byler  was  appointed. 

Burkholder,  who  has  been  at  EMC  for 
seven  years  and  who  is  therefore  a senior 
member  of  the  music  department,  referring 
to  the  direction  of  the  department,  says  he 
has  lost  hope  too  many  times. 

But  Augsburger  says  the  school  has  been 
supportive  of  Burkholder  and  has  been  giv- 
ing financial  aid  for  his  advancement  toward 
the  PhD. 

Maust  also  expressed  disappointment 
with  the  hiring  procedures  at  EMC. 
“Persons  are  hired,”  he  said,  “without  hav- 
ing their  credentials  seriously  looked  at.”  As 
for  his  own  future,  he  has  signed  a three- 
year  contract  with  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont. 

Burkholder  is  not  yet  sure  what  he  will  be 
doing. 

In  all  this,  Augsburger  explains  that  act- 
ing dean  Willard  Swartley  has  been  working 
hard  and  sensitively  at  reconciliation.  Some 
progress  has  been  made,  he  says. 

A woman  In  every  car? 

My  new  friend,  Evon,  told  me  she  had  heard 
of  the  extensive  damage  done  to  the  Rapid 
City,  S.D.,  area  in  1972.  She  felt  compelled 
to  help  in  the  cleanup.  As  a Christian  she 
wanted  to  join  the  group  who  cleaned  and 
scrubbed. 

Not  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  unfamiliar  with  other  relief  agencies, 
she  didn’t  know  how  to  offer  her  assistance. 
She  did  not  even  know  if  women  were  wel- 


Joyce  Miller  of  Centerville,  Pa.,  works  with  a 
hammer  in  Atlanta,  Ca. 


come  in  flood  cleanup  situations,  she  told 
me. 

In  the  end  she  gave  a financial  contribu- 
tion to  a federal  relief  agency  and  left  it  at 
that.  She  was  surprised  when  I told  her  that 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  would  have 
welcomed  her  help  and  accepts  services  of 
both  men  and  women  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disaster-stricken  persons. 

At  one  time,  MDS  may  have  been  almost 
exclusively  an  organization  to  mobilize  men 
when  natural  or  man-made  disaster  struck. 
Not  any  more.  This  year  the  call  is  getting 
louder  and  clearer  that  women  are  needed 
and  wanted  for  almost  any  kind  of  MDS 
work. 

If  a call  for  MDS  volunteers  is  sounded, 
what  can  women  expect  they  may  be  asked 
to  do? 

Perhaps  the  very  things  they  would  do  in 
their  own  homes:  cooking,  mending,  wash- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  hanging  wallpaper, 
and  babysitting.  One  volunteer  said,  “The 
women  always  do  the  nitty-gritty  work  and 
don’t  make  the  headlines.  ” 

But  that  has  changed.  Women  may  be 
asked  to  work  as  secretaries,  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  other  skilled  and  professional 
people.  Nurses  serving  through  MDS  are 
usually  assigned  to  Red  Cross  teams  with 
whom  MDS  works  closely  in  emergency 
work. 

“Let  women  know  they  can  be  as  useful 
in  MDS  as  men,”  said  one  volunteer. 
“There  is  something  for  everyone  to  do  in 
MDS,  ” said  another.  “The  opportunities  are 
there.  We  need  to  incite  the  same  sense  of 
urgency  that  has  already  been  instilled  in 
the  men  of  our  denomination.  We  need 
more  women  involved  in  all  phases  of 
MDS.” 

All  phases?  Yes,  as  cook,  cleaner,  and 
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carpenter,  but  also  as  committee  member 
and  even  contact  person.  A few  women  have 
been  elected  to  serve  on  unit  committees 
and  are  helping  with  program  planning  and 
policy  making.  But  the  doors  are  open  for 
more  to  take  part,  according  to  those  already 
involved. 

But  we  can’t  all  go,  one  mother  told  me. 
When  disaster  hits  and  the  call  comes  for 
helpers,  women  are  the  first  ones  to  have  to 
stay  home  with  families  and  the  farm. 

But  not  all  are  in  her  category,  said  some 
of  the  other  women.  “MDS  should  put  a 
woman  in  every  car  going  to  a disaster 
area.” 

Only  one  woman?  What  about  two  or 
three? — Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

GC  president  will  write 
during  sabbatical 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Go- 
shen College,  will  begin  a six-month  sab- 
batical on  Jan.  1.  He  and  Mrs.  Burkholder 
plan  to  live  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  near  the  Graduate  Theological 
Union. 

Henry  D.  Weaver,  provost,  will  assume 
responsibility  as  chief  administrator. 

During  his  sabbatical,  Burkholder  will 
write  a number  of  articles  on  Christian 
ethics  which  review  practical  ethical  prob- 
lems currently  facing  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

He  will  also  prepare  an  extended  essay  on 
the  theological  meaning  of  China.  During 
his  visit  to  China  two  years  ago  he  observed 
that  the  leaders  of  the  ‘‘New  China,  ” 
though  officially  atheist,  have  organized 
some  900  million  people  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  seem  strangely  ‘‘Christian.  ” 

Dr.  Burkholder  will  probe  the  theological 
implications  of  China  while  researching  at 
the  university  library  and  consulting  with 
the  faculty  of  Chinese  studies.  He  will 
present  the  essay  at  a meeting  of  the  North 
American  Consultation  on  China  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  June. 

In  other  sabbatical  plans,  Burkholder  will 
speak  at  a series  of  Goshen  College  area 
meetings  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Boise,  Ida.;  Hesston,  Kan.;  Seattle, 
Wash. ; and  Salem,  Ore. 

"Mom"  and  "Pop" 
tell  three  stories 

while  working  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  from 
1953  to  1960  Norman  and  Eunice  Wingert 
acquired  three  ‘'daughters."  The  stories  of 
the  three  girls  follow. 

Rachel.  In  Tokyo  we  met  Koko  whose 
Christian  name  was  Rachel.  Rachel  was 


mainstay  and  interpreter  at  our  Open 
Houses  when  50  Japanese  youth  lived 
together  for  three  days  of  playing,  praying, 
and  studying. 

At  Ueno  Park,  a Tokyo  slum  then,  Rachel 
helped  with  a feeding  project.  Unashamedly 
she  witnessed  to  her  faith  to  ragpickers, 
drug  pushers,  and  passersby.  Although  she 
attended  Bible  classes  her  well-to-do  family 
was  Buddhist. 

When  a typhoon  struck  Kyushu,  the 
southernmost  island,  MCC  allotted  $1,000 
for  flood  relief.  Rachel  urged  her  father,  a 
manufacturer  of  futons  (Japanese-style 
comforters),  to  also  do  something  for  the 
disaster  victims.  He  sent  two  truckloads  of 
futons  to  the  disaster  area  and  Rachel  herself 
helped  distribute  them. 

Rachel  still  keeps  up  a correspondence 
with  her  American  ‘‘Pop  and  Mom.”  She  is 
now  married  and  has  two  daughters,  Kae, 
14,  and  Chikako,  nine.  Although  her  hus- 
band, a gas  station  operator,  is  not  a Chris- 
tian, he  encourages  her  in  her  faith.  She  at- 
tends the  Logos  Christian  Church  in  Tokyo. 

Keiko.  Keiko  lived  in  Yamaguchi  Ken, 
Japan,  the  area  where  the  American  bomb 
fell  on  Hiroshima.  Life  at  home  was  un- 
happy for  her.  At  16  she  left  for  Tokyo 
where  she  became  a floater  in  a city  of  eight 
million.  Missionary  Peter  Willms,  who  knew 
her  family,  wrote  us  a note:  ‘‘We  gave  Keiko 
your  MCC  address,”  Peter  said,  and  urge 
that  you  give  her  help  if  and  when  she 
comes  to  you. ’’ 

After  incredible  hardships,  she  came.  We 
made  her  a member  of  our  Tamagawa  MCC 
Center  family.  The  contrast  between  her 
family  and  the  Christian  atmosphere  was 
revolutionary  for  her.  In  no  time  at  all  she 
responded  to  the  gospel  story  and  learned  to 
speak  English  well.  She  was  “Mom’s” 
constant  helper  in  the  kitchen  and  the  Ueno 
distributions,  and  she  assisted  “Pop”  in 
serving  cups  of  hot  milk  to  the  many  unem- 
ployed outside  the  city  labor  office.  She  and 
some  Christian  girl  friends  started  a neigh- 
borhood Sunday  school  in  the  MCC  garage. 

Keiko  lived  with  us  for  almost  two  years, 
and  then  her  family  demanded  her  return 
home  to  marry  a man  of  their  choosing. 
Japan  custom  decrees  that  parents  be 
obeyed. 

Keiko  kept  in  touch  with  us  by  mail.  She 
said  she  got  work  in  an  American  PX  store, 
and  there  met  an  American  whom  she  came 
to  love.  Her  family,  however,  insisted  on  a 
Buddhist  husband.  After  long  spiritual 
struggle  she  decided  against  her  family’s 
wish,  married  the  Christian,  and  was  os- 
tracized by  her  family. 

The  couple  came  to  the  U.S.,  graduated 
from  a Christian  college,  and  her  husband 
continued  his  training  for  a master’s  degree 
at  Biola  Seminary  in  Los  Angeles.  Today 
they  both  teach  in  Placentia,  Calif.,  have 
three  children,  and  are  active  in  church 
work.  Several  times  they  have  entertained 
us  in  their  lovely  home.  They  still  hope  to 


return  some  day  to  Japan  as  missionaries. 

A year  and  a half  ago  Keiko’s  husband 
gave  her  a trip  to  Japan  to  visit  her  family. 
When  she  phoned  her  family  on  arrival  her 
mother  said  she  did  not  want  to  see  her.  But 
Keiko  went  in  spite  of  the  refusal.  After 
several  days  her  mother  remarked,  “Keiko, 
what  has  happened  to  you?  You  seem  so 
happy.  ” Keiko  returned  to  the  United  States 
rejoicing  she  had  communicated  the  gospel 
story  to  her  mother. 

Jasmin.  Jasmin’s  family  lived  in  famous 
Nathan  Road,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong.  When 
MCC  transferred  us  to  the  British  Colony 
after  four  years  in  Japan  it  was  this  Chinese 
family  who  shared  their  living  quarters  with 
us  in  overcrowded  Hong  Kong.  Jasmin’s 
father  was  an  official  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Government.  Her  mother  spoke  only  Can- 
tonese and  Mandarin. 

Jasmin,  16,  was  the  counterpart  in  Hong 
Kong  of  Rachel  and  Keiko  in  Japan.  Because 
she  spoke  excellent  English  she  served  as  in- 
terpreter and  helped  with  distributions  at 
the  Kwong  Wah  Charity  Hospital  in 
Kowloon  where  an  average  of  63  babies 
were  born  daily.  To  Jasmin  we  were  her 
American  “Grandma  and  Grandpa.” 

About  a year  after  our  transfer  to  Hong 
Kong  from  Japan  Rachel  visited  us  and  be- 
came a close  friend  of  Jasmin. 

Just  before  we  left  Hong  Kong  we  sent 
Jasmin  to  Upland  College  Academy,  Up- 
land, Calif.,  where  she  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing voted  by  the  student  body  as  the  one 
who  contributed  most  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  school.  Later  Jasmin  transferred  to 
Azusa  College,  Azusa,  Calif.,  where  she 
earned  a bachelor’s  degree. 

By  the  time  of  her  graduation  Jasmin’s 
student  visa  was  running  out.  We  drove  to 
Los  Angeles  to  assist  her  in  securing  a 
permanent  visa  for  the  U.S.  We  noticed  an 
unusually  broad  smile,  and  she  finally  told 
us  the  night  before  she  had  become  engaged 
to  a young  Christian  Taiwanese  who  had  a 
valid  resident’s  visa.  This  solved  Jasmin’s 
visa  problem. 

Today  this  couple  and  their  little  son,  Jef- 
fry, live  in  Sepulveda,  a suburb  of  Los 
Angeles.  They  give  much  time  to  Christian 
work. 

Reunion:  Several  months  ago  we  received 
a letter  from  Rachel:  “Dear  my  American 
Pop  and  Mom!  My  husband  is  making  it 
possible  for  me  and  my  two  daughters  to 
visit  you  in  August.  I can’t  believe  my 
dream  is  coming  true!” 

On  Aug.  II,  1976,  Keiko  and  Jasmin  and 
their  husbands  greeted  Rachel  at  the  Los 
Angeles  airport,  and  two  days  later  after  a 
20-year  separation  “Mom  and  Pop”  came 
from  Reedley  for  a reunion  in  the  Upland, 
Calif.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

Our  own  daughter  Lois  and  husband, 
Robert,  who  had  followed  us  in  a Japan 
assignment,  chaired  the  evening  of  remi- 
niscing by  conversation  and  photographs. 
The  reminiscing  naturally  turned  into 
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thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for  the 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  forged 
through  MCC’s  concern  in  these  Asian 
lands. — Norman  and  Eunice  Wingert 


New  curriculum  to  be 
available  before  fall 

Every  congregation,  in  the  groups  who  have 
cooperated  in  developing  The  Foundation 
Series,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  new  curriculum  before  ordering  their 
fall  supplies. 

The  first  quarter  materials  of  The  Foun- 
dation Series  will  be  off  the  press  in  March 
1977.  This  will  give  congregations  ample 
time  to  examine  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  new  curriculum  prior  to  use  in  Sep- 
tember 1977. 

Consultations  with  district  Christian  ed- 
ucation committees  in  the  cooperating  de- 
nominations have  led  to  a variety  of  plans 
for  introduction.  In  general  each  district 


wants  to  undertake  this  task  on  its  own  by 
training  persons  in  its  area  to  interpret  the 
Series  in  each  congregation. 

The  persons  who  will  interpret  The  Foun- 
dation Series  have  been  designated  as  cur- 
riculum “communicators.  ” They  will  be 
trained  by  those  involved  in  developing  the 
curriculum  and  by  persons  from  denomina- 
tional offices  in  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Newton, 
Kan.;  Nappanee,  Ind.;  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and 
Elgin,  111. 

Communicators  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain curriculum  content,  methods,  and 
ordering  procedures.  They  will  be  able  to 
answer  many  questions  about  the  Series — or 
know  where  to  go  for  answers!  Many  com- 
municators will  be  available  to  counsel  with 
teachers  using  The  Foundation  Series  in 
September  1977  to  help  any  who  may  have 
problems. 

An  extensive  program  to  train  communi- 
cators is  planned  across  United  States  and 
Canada.  Most  training  conferences  will  be 
cooperative.  That  is  to  say,  communicators 
from  all  four  cooperating  groups  will  be 


trained  at  the  same  time.  A few  training 
conferences  will  be  planned  and  staffed  by  a 
cooperating  group  primarily  for  its  own 
constituents.  This  is  done  especially  in  areas 
of  major  population  concentration  of  one  of 
the  groups. 

The  training  conferences  will  be 
conducted  in  March,  April,  and  early  May. 
Each  training  conference  begins  on  a Friday 
evening  and  extends  through  Saturday 
evening.  Participants  (communicators)  in 
these  training  sessions  will  be  appointed  by 
district  Christian  education  committees.  In 
addition  to  listing  the  place  of  each  training 
conference  and  the  name  of  the  local  pastor, 
the  name  of  the  chairperson  for  the  con- 
ference is  included.  The  schedule  for  train- 
ing conferences  is  as  follows: 

Mar.  4,  5 

1.  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Elvin  Stoltzfus, 
Pastor.  Laurence  Martin,  Training 
Chairperson 

2.  Northside  Chapel,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Morris  D.  Stauffer,  Pastor.  Paul  M. 


Herald  Press  Thought  Provoking  Books 


Black  and  Mennonite  by  Hubert  L.  Brown 

compares  Anabaptist  history  and 
viewpoints  with  recent  black  theological 
thought.  Paper,  $3.95 


Community  and  Com- 
mitment by  John  Driver 

calls  the  church  to 
authenticity  and  faithful- 
ness. A penetrating  look 
at  the  essential  marks  of 
the  community  of  faith. 

Paper,  $2.95 


Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Com- 
munity edited  by  J.  R. 
Burkholder  and  Calvin  Re- 
dekop  is  a tribute  to  Guy  F. 
Hershberger  by  seventeen 
outstanding  scholars.  Cloth, 
$12.95. 


’Twas  Seeding  Time 
by  John  L.  Ruth 

presents  a Mennonite  view  of 
the  American  Revolution.  A 
look  into  the  past  that  will  sur- 
prise you.  Paper,  $4.95. 


Walking  in  the 
Resurrection  by 
Myron 
Augsburger 

challenges  the 
reader  to  develop 
a relationship  with 
Christ  that  will 
transform  your 
life.  Cloth,  $5.95 


At  your  local  bookstore 


Herald  Press 


New  Joy  in  Living  by 
Paul  M.  Roth  shares 
practical  advice  on 
how  to  cope  with 
feeiings  of  anger, 
guilt,  and  loneliness. 
Paper,  95c. 


Scottdale,  PA  1 5683 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 
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Lederach,  Training  Chairperson 

Mar,  11,  12 

3.  Messiah  College  Church,  Grant- 
ham, Pa.  Robert  Ives,  Pastor.  John 
Zercher,  Training  Chairperson 

Mar.  18,  19 

4.  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Kidron, 
Ohio  Ben  Rahn,  Pastor.  John  Gaed- 
dert.  Training  Chairperson 

5.  Alexanderwohl  Mennonite  Church, 
Goessel,  Kan.  Ron  Krehbiel,  Pastor. 
Harold  Bauman,  Training  Chair- 
person 

Mar.  25,  26 

6.  Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
Souderton,  Pa.  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Pastor.  Harold  Bauman,  Training 
Chairperson 

7.  Grace  Mennonite  Church,  Dallas, 
Oreg.  Ted  Fast,  Pastor.  David 
Helmuth,  Training  Chairperson 

8.  Upland  Brethren  in  Christ,  Upland, 
Calif.  Robert  Hempy,  Pastor.  John 
Zercher,  Training  Chairperson 

May  13,  14 

9.  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Training 
Chairperson 

In  addition  to  these  jointly  sponsored 
training  conferences,  the  following  are  spon- 
sored primarily  by  one  of  the  participating 
groups: 

Mar.  25,  26 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Massanetta 

Springs,  near  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Apr.  1,  2 

General  Conference  Mennonite 


Another  Faith  and  Life  Bookstore  will 
open  on  Jan.  3 in  Fresno,  Calif.  The  books- 
tore is  the  only  one  west  of  the  Rockies 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Faith  and 
Life  Press,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  intended  to  serve  Mennonites 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dick  Rempel  of 
Newton,  Kan.,  staff  person  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Faith  and  Life  Press,  said  the  book- 
store is  being  started  in  reponse  to  a need 
felt  among  a number  of  churches  in  the  Pa- 
cific District  Conference.  Manager  of  the 
bookstore  will  be  Ramon  H.  Jantz  of  Fresno, 
who  has  been  operating  a business  called 
Educational  Ideas  at  the  same  location. 

Brent  Sprunger  of  Berne,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Faith  and  Life 
Bookstore  in  Berne,  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  beginning  on 
Jan.  15.  He  is  a December  graduate  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  with  a major  in  com- 
munications and  peace.  He  replaces 
Howard  M.  Culp,  who  has  been  manager  of 


Church,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Apr.  22,  23 

Mennonite  Church  (Lancaster  Con- 
ference) 

New  Holland  Mennonite  Church,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 

Apr.  29,  30 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  training  conferences  are  not  public 
meetings.  They  are  designed  for  training 
curriculum  “communicators.  ” However, 
communicators  assigned  to  one  conference, 
because  of  schedule  conflicts,  may  par- 
ticipate in  another.  Christian  education 
board  members,  or  district  Christian  educa- 
tion committee  members,  or  representatives 
from  other  denominations  interested  in 
learning  to  know  more  about  The  Founda- 
tion Series  are  welcome  to  attend  any 
conference  in  their  geographical  area. 

The  Foundation  Series  Information 
Council  hopes  that  every  congregation  in 
the  cooperating  groups  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  to  study  the  Series, 
whether  or  not  the  congregation  now  uses 
materials  published  or  recommended  by  its 
publisher.  The  concern  is  in  the  church,  for 
example,  that  each  congregation  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  The  Foundation  Series, 
including  those  not  now  using  curriculum 
produced  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  In  this  way  any  Mennonite  con- 
gregation that  elects  not  to  use  the  new  cur- 
riculum will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  careful, 
firsthand  study,  rather  than  hearsay.  Paul 
M.  Lederach,  Executive  Director  Box  343, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


the  Berne  store  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

Dan  Byler,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  was 
licensed  to  the  ministry,  in  the  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  at  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  on  Dec. 
12,  by  Willard  Mayer  and  Elmer  Jantzi  from 
the  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Rosedale, 
Ohio.  He  will  be  serving  as  a pastor  at  the 
Teustepe  Church  in  Nicaragua  under  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Conference  Board. 

Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’ 
Workshop  will  be  held  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Route  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  15666,  Mar.  4-6.  It  will  begin 
on  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m.  and  will  end 
on  Sunday  following  dinner.  This  workshop 
will  be  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
attending  the  workshop.  Information  and 
registration  forms  have  been  sent  to  the  pas- 
tors. For  information  about  the  workshop, 
call  Maynard  W.  Shetler,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  (412)  887- 


8500.  For  registration  information  write  or 
call  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
at  (412)  423-2056.  Registration  will  be 
limited  to  140  persons  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

Special  meetings:  A.  J.  and  Alta  Metzler, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Marion  (Ind  ),  in  steward- 
ship studies,  Jan.  9 and  12-15. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Benton,  Goshen,  Ind.;  six  at  Towamencin, 
Kulpsville,  Pa.;  twelve  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  First  Mennonite, 
Middlebury,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  West  Coast  MCC  Of- 
fice from  944  South  I Street  to  1014  G 
Street,  Reedley,  CA  93654.  Tel. : (209)  638- 
3880. 


readers  say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
Simon  Schrock  and  the  editor  of  the  Herald  for 
the  article,  “Christian:  Spare  That  Tree.”  (Nov, 
23),  The  thoughts  expressed  were  right  on  and 
gave  a positive  alternative,  which  if  put  into 
practice  fit  right  in  with  the  editorial  of  the  same 
issue  entitled  ‘Simple  Living:  Will  It  Help?  " 

We  had  many  articles  in  theHerald  about  not 
getting  caught  up  in  the  national  system  of  cele- 
brating the  Bicentennial  which  comes  only  every 
100  years,  yet  so  little  biblical  guidelines  on  the 
yearly  celebration  of  Christmas  wherein  we  are  so 
increasingly  caught  up  by  the  world  system. — 
Abram  D,  Derstine,  Souderton,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bardell,  Roger  and  Janet  (Boshart),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Jacquelyn  Sue,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Beiler,  Newton  and  Elsie  (Beiler),  Reading, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Susan  Renae,  Dec.  16,  1976. 

Burkholder,  Marty  and  Joann  (Mast),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  daughter,  Jill  Eileen,  Dec.  20,  1976. 

Deiter,  Clyde  and  Doris  (Campbell),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Daniel  Mark, 
Sept.  9, 19’76. 

Forry,  Charles  and  Alma  Grace  (Hess),  York, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Christopher  Dean,  born  Feb.  23, 
1975;  received  for  adoption  Nov.  29, 1976. 

Garber,  Ronald  and  Verlene  (Epp),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  son,  larrett  William,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Gehman,  Lowell  D.  and  Joyce  E.  (Good),  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Danielle 
Marie,  Dec.  19,  1976. 

Graber,  Myron  and  Martha  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Katherine  Joy,  Dec.  13, 
1976, 

Hallman,  Peter  and  Brenda  (Snyder),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  Mark  Peter,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Kliner,  Larry  and  Leila  (Yoder),  Leo,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Laura  Lee,  Dec.  17,  1976. 

Maury,  Robert  and  Glenda  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  daughter,  Cynthia  Marianne,  Nov. 
18,  1976. 

Meyer,  Raymond  and  Catherine  (Burgess), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Amanda 
Lynne,  Dec.  10, 1976. 

Miller,  Ciene  and  Nancy  (Briskey),  Pryor, 
Okla.,  third  son,  Marc  Allen,  Dec.  9, 1976. 

Miller,  Nelson  and  Carol  (Roth),  Riverside, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sherri  Marie, 
Dec.  15, 1976. 
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Rosenberger,  James  L.  and  Gloria  (Horst), 
State  College,  Pa.,  first  child.  Grant  Horst,  Dec. 
11,  1976. 

Schwenk,  Gordon  and  Mary  Ann  (Yordy),  Tre- 
mont.  111.,  third  son,  Thomas  Jacob,  Dec.  7,  1976. 

Stoltzfus,  Richard  and  Flossie  (Schrock), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  third  son,  Justin  Wade,  Dec.  20, 
1976. 

Strite,  James  and  Norma  (Huber),  Ekst 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  David  James,  Nov.  20, 
1976. 

Swartz,  Gaylen  and  Rose  (Beck),  Grabill,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Melissa  Kay,  Dec.  15, 1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Clemens  — Reber.  — Don  Clemens,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  and  Carol  lean  Reber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Lom- 
bard (111. ) cong.,  by  Abram  Clemens,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  E.  Joe  Richards,  Nov.  26,  1976. 

Hess — Clymer, — J.  Robert  Hess,  Jr.,  Bethel, 
Pa.,  Schubert  cong.,  and  Rosene  Clymer,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Rossmere  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  father  of 
the  groom,  Dec.  18, 1976. 

Fletcher — Koch. — Mark  Fletcher,  Dartmouth, 
N.S.,  United  Church,  and  Adele  Koch,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Glen  Allan  cong.,  by  Nelson  Martin,  Oct. 
16,  1976. 

Leichty — Miller. — Anthony  Leichty,  Mt. 

Pleasant,  Iowa,  Washington  cong.,  and  Roberta 
Miller,  Clive,  Iowa,  Des  Moines  cong.,  by  Robert 
Hartzler,  Dec.  18,  1976. 

Smith — Neff. — Ron  Smith  and  Phylls  Neff, 
both  from  Lombard,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by 
Emma  and  E.  Joe  Richards,  Dec.  18,  1976. 

Yoder — Roth. — Carroll  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
West  Union  cong.,  and  Judy  Roth,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Emery  Hochstetler,  Dec. 
18,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Christophel,  Carl  M.,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Dec.  26,  1903;  died  at  Sarasota  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sarasota,  Ela.,  Dec.  10,  1976;  aged  72  y. 
On  Sept.  20,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Donald),  5 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Harold 
and  James),  an(T2  sisters  (Esther  Christophel  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Stauffer).  He  was  a member  of  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  and  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  charge  of  Dean  Bru- 
baker; interment  in  Prairie  St.  Cemetery,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Gascho,  Aaron,  son  of  David  and  Barbara 
(Lichty)  Gascho,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  June 
23,  189’7;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Agatha,  Dec. 
7,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  9,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Barbara  Lebold,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Lyle  and  David),  3 daughters 
(Elaine,  Thelma,  and  Geraldine),  12  grand- 
children, and  5 sisters  (Emma,  Edna,  Barbara, 
Fannie,  and  Irene).  He  was  a member  of  St. 
Agatha  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Martin  and  Allan  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Frank  E.,  was  born  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
Oct.  5,  1893;  died  at  East  Manor  Nursing  Home, 
Dec.  7,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  April  4,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Esch,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Robert  L.),  5 grandchildren. 


and  2 brothers  (Pearl  and  James  Hartman).  He 
was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in 
charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.;  interment  in  Palms 
Memorial  Park,  Sarasota. 

Kennel,  Annie  K.,  daughter  of  Isaac  K.  and 
Elizabeth  (Kauffman)  Mast,  was  born  near 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1880;  died  at  Tel  Hai 
Rest  Home,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1976; 
aged  96  y.  On  Jan.  17,  1905,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  G.  Kennel,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Mar.  13,  1949.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Marian — Mrs.  Leroy  Zook,  and  Lena — Mrs. 
Menno  Stauffer),  3 sons  (Ira,  Earl,  and  Vernon), 
12  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  orother  (David  Mast).  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Atglen,  Pa., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  3,  in 
charge  of  Abner  Stoltzfus  and  Herman  Click; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Keyser,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mathilda  (Seachrist)  Rittenhouse,  was  born  in 
Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1888;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1976;  aged  88 
y.  She  was  married  to  Nathan  G.  Keyser,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  July  6,  1969.  Surviving 
is  one  daughter  (Alma  Keyser).  She  was  a member 
of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of  Paul  Ruth, 
Henry  Ruth,  Wayne  Kratz,  and  Floyd  Hackman; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonte  Cemetery. 

Koerner,  Reuben  P.,  son  of  Peter  J.  and  Mary 
(Christophel)  Koerner,  was  born  near  Cullom, 
111.,  Apr.  1,  1899;  died  Nov.  28,  1976;  aged  77  y. 
In  1925  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Morefield,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Duane, 
Francis,  and  Ronald),  6 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Henry),  2 sisters  (Susie  Koerner  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  Roescnley).  He  was  a member  of  Cullom 
Mennonite  Church  most  of  his  life.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Cullom  United  Methodist 
Church;  interment  in  West  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Milton,  son  of  Moses  and  Catharine 
(Bast)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont,  Oct. 
27,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  and  other  com- 
plications at  K.W.  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Dec.  11, 
1976;  aged  63  y.  On  Jan.  6,  1937,  he  was  married 
to  Melinda  Yantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Gerald,  James,  and  John),  5 daughters 
(Margaret — Mrs.  Jack  Shelter,  Betty — Mrs.  Larry 
Gingerich,  Karen — Mrs.  Harold  Davidson,  Jane, 
and  Sharon),  9 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Clarence  and  Elmer),  and  4 sisters  (Elmina — 
Mrs.  Clayton  Swartzentruber,  Mrs.  Luella  Jacky, 
Mrs.  Salina  Wagler,  and  Erma — Mrs.  Lester 
Swartzentruber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Mae  and  Helen).  He  was  a member  of 
Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge  of 
Newton  L.  Gingrich;  interment  in  East  Zorra  16th 
Line  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Floyd  William,  son  of  Dave  and 
Emma  (Jausi)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Cairo,  Neb., 
May  21,  1920;  died  near  Milford,  Neb.,  Nov.  30, 
1976;  aged  56  y.  On  Jan.  14,  1945,  he  was  married 
to  Berneice  Burkey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Eugene,  Floyd,  Jr.,  Amie,  and  Gary),  2 
daughters  (Virginia — Mrs.  Rodney  Troyer,  and 
Marilyn — Mrs.  Don  Zeckmann),  12  grand- 
children, his  mother,  3 brothers  (Arthur,  Dean, 
and  Larry),  and  7 sisters  (Lucille — Mrs.  Gerhart 
Schieve,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Alfred  Troyer, 
Merna — Mrs.  Joe  Metejka,  Nina — Mrs.  Ervin 
Stutzman,  Dora  Lea — Mrs.  Dennis  Klanecky, 
Margaret — Mrs.  Paul  Tolies,  and  Elsie — Mrs. 
LeRoy  Brown).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
father  and  one  sister  (Elizabeth).  He  was  a 
member  of  Cairo  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Milford  Mennonite  Church, 
in  charge  of  Milton  Troyer;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Wagler,  Edna,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aaron  Wagler,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  May  29, 
1909;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Nithview  Home, 


New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Dec.  7,  1976;  aged  67  y. 
On  Aug.  15, 1937,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  Wa- 
gler, who  preceded  her  in  death  on  July  24,  1962. 
Surviving  are  8 sons  (Milton,  Ray,  Erwin, 
Edward,  Delford,  Delton,  Harvey,  and  Laverne), 
2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Norman  Harrison,  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Gallon),  17  grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Allan  and  Elton  Wagler),  and  one  sister  (Elmina 
Wagler).  She  was  a member  of  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Martin  and 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  St. 
Agatha  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Minnie  H.,  daughter  of  Amos  B.  and 
Anna  (Hoover)  Sauder,  was  bom  in  West  Earl 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  18,  1908;  died  at  Denver  Nursing 
Home,  Stevens,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1976;  aged  68  y.  On 
June  15,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  M. 
Weaver,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  4, 
1963.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Leon  P. ),  one 
daughter  (Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Edward  Weber),  7 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Barbara  High,  Esther — Mrs.  Irvin  Reist,  Lizzie — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Ebersole,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Groff),  and  2 
brothers  (Amos  and  Daniel).  She  was  a member  of 
Metzler  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  22,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Martin  and  Richard  Buch;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Edward,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Plank) 
Yoder,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1907; 
died  at  Sarasota  Mem  oral  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Nov.  30,  1976;  aged  69  v.  On  Feb.  11,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Willis),  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Mary  Miller,  Mrs.  Leona  Yoder,  Mrs.  Edna  Otto, 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  James),  17  grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Ora,  Jonas,  and  Alvin),  and  3 sisters 
(Lydia  Whetstone,  Mrs.  Lena  Beachy,  and  Mrs. 
Iva  Swartzentruber).  He  was  a member  of  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  John  Otto,  Omar 
Mayer,  and  J.  D.  Hamel;  interment  in  Palms  Me- 
morial Park. 

Yoder,  Frank  D.,  son  of  David  and  Eliza 
(Stutzman)  Yoder  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
July  10,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  16,  1976;  aged  77  y.  On 
Feb.  24,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Elva  Kauffman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mary),  3 sons  (L.  David,  Delmar,  and  Daniel),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lena  R.  Yoder).  He 
was  a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in 
charge  of  John  L.  Ropp,  Morris  Swartzendruber, 
and  David  Yoder;  interment  in  Fairview  Cem- 
etery. 

Yordy,  Herbert  Wayne,  son  of  Amsy  and  Ella 
(Zehr)  Yordy,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111.,  Dec.  25, 
1928;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Flanagan,  111.,  Dec. 
16,  1976;  aged  47  y.  On  Aug.  17,  1957,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Kenyon,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 children  (Joe,  Jim,  and  Judi),  and  one 
brother  (Delmar  Yordy).  He  was  a member  of 
Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Harnish;  interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 
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Sharp;  p,  25  by  Damon  Yoder;  p.  31  (first  col.)  by  Carolyn  Horst; 
p.  31  (3rd  col. ) by  Menno  Fiegutn. 


calendar 

"Festival  of  Renewal"  (Minister’s  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street,  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont,  Feb.  11-12, 1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Seceding  congregation  changes  locks 
on  church  in  defying  bishop 

St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Denver  which  voted 
to  secede  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  op- 
position to  national  approval  of  female 
priests,  has  changed  the  locks  on  its  doors. 
Its  members  are  guarding  the  building 
around  the  clock. 

Bishop  John  Frey,  Diocese  of  Colorado, 
says  the  congregation  cannot  leave  the  Epis- 
copal Church  without  his  permission,  which 
he  will  not  give.  By  its  actions,  the 
parishioner  majority  hopes  to  keep  the 
property  in  its  hands,  said  a vestryman. 
Changing  the  locks  will  prevent  “a  key  get- 
ting into  the  hands  of  a potential  vicar.  ” 
Bishop  Frey  has  formally  forbidden  the 
church’s  rector.  Father  James  Mote,  to  func- 
tion as  a priest  in  the  diocese  until  he 
recants.  The  bishop  planned  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  a vicar  to  serve  the 
minority  which  voted  to  stay  in  the  diocese. 

Modern  Swedish  translation 
of  New  Testament  due  in  ’77 

A modern  Swedish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
1977,  completing  work  begun  in  1973.  The 
last  major  Swedish  translation  dates  from 
1917.  In  1978,  a new  version  of  Martin 
Luther’s  catechism  is  expected  to  be  ready. 
Its  last  major  rendering  in  Swedish  was 
issued  in  1878. 


Amnesty  International  condemns 
jailings  and  torture  in  Iran 

Iran  has  jailed  between  25,000  and  100, 
000  of  its  citizens  for  political  reasons  and  its 
secret  police  have  frequently  used  torture  in 
interrogation,  according  to  an  Amnesty 
International  report.  Amnesty  International, 
a London-based,  independent  human  rights 
organization  concerned  with  “prisoners  of 
conscience,  ” said  that  those  imprisoned  in- 
clude theologians,  artists,  and  university 
professors,  as  well  as  Muslim  and  Kurdish 
dissidents. 

The  Amnesty  International  report  also 
said  that  since  the  beginning  of  1972, 
Iranian  military  tribunals  have  sentenced 
300  political  prisoners  to  death.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1976,  22  executions  of 
political  prisoners  were  announced  by  the 
Iranian  authorities. 


Only  19.6  percent  of  world’s  people 
live  free,  a survey  shows 

The  proportion  of  the  world’s  population 
living  in  “free  lands  ” dropped  to  a record 
low  of  19.6  percent  in  1976,  according  to  the 


latest  Comparative  Survey  of  Freedom  by 
Freedom  House.  Its  report  revealed  that 
86.4  million  people  in  seven  countries — led 
by  Thailand’s  43.3  million — “suffered  sub- 
stantial loss  of  personal  freedom  in  1976.  ” 
Freedom  House  said  the  results  of  the  1976 
survey  indicate  a continuation  of  the  four- 
year  downward  trend  in  freedom.  Last  year, 
19.8  percent  of  the  world’s  population  was 
classified  as  free;  23  percent  as  partly  free, 
and  42  percent  as  not  free. 

Jewish  seminary  leaders  condemn 
gambling  as  fund-raising 

Deans  of  nine  seminaries  associated  with 
Torah  Umesorah  (National  Society  for  He- 
brew Day  Schools)  have  urged  Jewish 
educational  institutions  not  to  engage  in  Las 
Vegas  nights  or  other  fund-raising  activities 
“in  opposition  to  Torah  policies.  We 
realize,  ” the  deans  say,  “that  Yeshivos  are 
now  caught  in  a terrible  financial  squeeze. 
Nevertheless,  we  can’t  allow  such  fund-rais- 
ing activities  even  when  declared  legal  by 
state  and  city  authorities  as  would  bring 
profanation  to  God’s  name  and  to  the  cause 
of  Torah  education.  Such  fund-raising 
methods  are  not  constructive  and  may,  God 
forbid,  jeopardize  the  honor  of  Torah  and 
Torah  scholarship.  ” 

Ghinese  group  sees  Saigon 
as  dead  city 

A group  of  177  Hong  Kong  residents, 
stranded  in  South  Vietnam  when  the  com- 
munists took  over  in  May  1975,  said  that  the 
country  is  plagued  by  severe  food  shortages 
and  rampant  inflation.  Some  of  the  177  who 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong  on  Dec.  21  told  of 
confiscation  of  personal  property  and 
“forced  ” political  reeducation  by  the  com- 
munists. According  to  one  woman  in  the 
group,  almost  all  of  Ghinese  extraction.  Ho 
Ghi  Minh  Gity  (the  name  now  used  instead 
of  Saigon)  is  like  a “dead  city.” 

Religious  issues  in  campaign 
rated  No.  1 news  story  by  RNS 

Religious  issues  in  the  1976  presidential 
elections,  which  included  public  focus  on 
evangelicals  and  efforts  to  promote  an  anti- 
abortion amendment  to  the  Gonstitution, 
made  up  the  top  religious  news  story  of 
1976. 

Official  approval  of  women  priests  by  the 
Episcopal  Ghurch  ranked  second. 

The  ten  top  stories,  chosen  by  the  news 
and  photo  staffs  of  Religious  News  Service, 
were: 

1.  Presidential  election  focused  on  such 
matters  as  the  rise  of  evangelicals  in  public 
attention,  the  personal  religious  beliefs  of 
candidates  Garter  and  Ford,  and  efforts  to 
secure  an  antiabortion  amendment  to  the 
Gonstitution. 


2.  Approval  of  women  priests  by  the 
Episcopal  Ghurch’s  General  Gonvention 
broke  with  centuries  of  tradition  and  led  to 
formation  of  a breakaway  movement  by 
some  Anglo-Gatholics. 

3.  Split  in  the  Lutheran  Ghurch-Missouri 
Synod  led  to  formation  of  a new  denomina- 
tion, the  Association  of  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Ghurches. 

4.  Detroit  “Gall  to  Action  ” Gonferenceof 
the  U.S.  Gatholic  Ghurch  involved  signifi- 
cant lay  participation  and  made  con- 
troversial proposals  on  a variety  of  social 
issues. 

5.  Dissident  French  Archbishop  Marcel 
Lefebvre  denounced  Vatican  II  reforms  and 
defied  a suspension  order  from  the  Vatican 
by  publicly  celebrating  the  Tridentine 
(Latin)  Mass  on  several  occasions. 

6.  Roman  Gatholic  Internationl  Eu- 
charistic Gongress  in  Philadelphia  involved 
significant  ecumenical  participation. 

7.  Peace  movement  organized  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  two  Roman  Gatholic 
women  acquired  mounting  support  from 
Protestants. 

8.  Ghurch-state  tensions  engulfed  several 
Latin  American  nations.  South  Korea,  Po- 
land, East  Germany,  Ethiopia,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa,  and 
Rhodesia  where  Roman  Gatholic  Bishop 
Donal  Lamont  was  arrested  after  he 
challenged  the  legitimacy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

9.  Lebanese  civil  war  ended  as  Syrian 
forces  entered  the  country  and  were 
welcomed  by  warring  Ghristian  and  Muslim 
factions. 

10.  Human  sexuality  received  increased 
attention  in  thechurches,including  a Vatican 
document  on  sexual  ethics,  a pastoral  letter 
by  the  U.S.  bishops,  and  condemnations  of 
homosexual  behavior  by  several  Protestant 
denominations. 

Would  mark  anniversary  of  repeal 
as  a day  of  mourning 

The  president  of  the  Woman’s  Ghristian 
Temperance  Union  has  called  for  the  annual 
observance  of  Dec.  6 as  a “day  of  mourn- 
ing,” a reference  to  the  repeal  of  prohibition 
on  Dec.  6,  1933.  Repeal  of  prohibition  “has 
proven  to  be  the  most  costly  and  tragic  legis- 
lation our  nation  has  been  called  upon  to 
cope  with,”  says  Mrs.  Herman  Stanley. 

She  said  statistics  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  show  that 
some  $64  billion  a year  is  now  spent  on  al- 
cohol and  alcohol-related  programs  an- 
nually. Alcohol-related  crimes  and  misbe- 
havior result  in  some  $10.5  billion  in 
criminal  justice  and  cause  $2.2  billion  in 
property  loss.  “However,  the  greatest  trag- 
edy the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment has  perpetrated  on  the  nation  is  what 
the  alcoholic  beverage  traffic  is  doing  to  our 
youth,”  Mrs.  Stanley  said. 
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Are  we  giving  away  our  colleges? 


In  this  issue  is  a special  section  of  articles  provided  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  MBE  is  the  board  of  our 
church  concerned  about  church-sponsored  education  apart 
from  what  is  done  in  our  congregations. 

Since  church-related  high  school  and  elementary  schools 
are  normally  run  on  a local  or  regional  basis,  a good  part  of 
MBE’s  work  goes  toward  higher  education,  especially 
colleges.  This  is  no  doubt  proper  since  college  education  is 
difficult  for  churches  to  do  well.  In  fact,  the  giving  away  of 
colleges  by  churches  has  been  happening  for  decades,  even 
centuries. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a church  to  give  away  a college.  The  rela- 
tionship is  allowed  to  deteriorate  gradually  until  one  day  the 
church  realizes  that  it  has  little  involvement  any  longer  and 
the  college  finds  that  its  sources  of  support  have  shifted  so 
that  it  is  better  off  not  to  be  a church  college.  Because  of  this 
cycle  a church  and  its  colleges  should  keep  in  touch  on  the 
questions,  “Are  we  giving  away  our  colleges?  If  so,  is  that 
what  we  really  want  to  do?  If  we  do  not,  what  can  be  done 
about  it?” 

The  Mennonite  Church  owns  three  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  involved  with  a fourth  on  an  inter-Mennonite 
basis,  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Ontario.  The  remarks  that 
follow  apply  in  general  to  all  four,  though  more  particularly 
to  the  three  since  they  are  fully  owned. 

I think  we  should  keep  our  colleges.  I do  not  know  how  to 
prove  or  demonstrate  this  contention  in  a short  space,  but  I 
think  it  is  proper  stewardship  of  a resource  which  has  been  a 
gift  to  us  from  prior  generations. 

How  then  can  we  keep  our  colleges?  I can  think  of  at  least 
three  efforts,  none  of  which  can  be  effective  alone,  but  taken 
together  they  have  a cumulative  impact.  However,  each  is 
harder  than  the  one  before. 

Eirst  there  is  the  obvious  method  of  monetary  support.  A 
constant  danger  is  that  as  church  support  of  a college  de- 
clines, support  from  other  sources  goes  up  and  thus  the  sup- 
port base  changes.  As  reported  earlier  in  the  issue,  Mennonite 
support  for  higher  education  went  up  this  past  year.  This  may 
suggest  that  we  mean  to  take  more  seriously  this  part  of  keep- 
ing our  colleges. 

A second  method,  also  obvious  but  harder  to  do,  is  to  send 
our  college  attending  sons  and  daughters  to  our  own  schools. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  must  send  people  to  college  who  do  not 
want  to  go  just  to  keep  the  schools  filled.  But  since  some  will 
and  should  go,  why  not  think  of  our  schools  first?  Two 


reasons,  it  may  be.  For  some,  they  are  seen  as  too  expensive 
as  compared  to  state  universities.  For  others,  they  appear  not 
“classy”  enough  when  compared  with  prestigious  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

How  shall  we  answer  these  concerns?  Both  suggest  that  the 
purposes  of  church  college  education  are  unclear  in  the 
minds  of  many.  If  we  seek  the  cheapest  possible  education 
and/ or  look  for  education  as  a means  of  wealth  and  prestige, 
we  will  view  it  differently  than  if  students  are  seeking  to 
prepare  for  work  as  supporting  members  of  a Christian 
fellowship.  In  any  case,  an  effective  way  to  give  away  a 
college  is  to  stop  sending  our  own  students  and  fill  it  up  with 
others.  They  will  effectively  change  the  college. 

This  leads  to  a third  method  of  keeping  colleges  which  I’ 
grows  out  of  the  other  two.  The  church  should  “possess”  its 
colleges.  If  they  are  to  be  ours,  we  need  to  take  them  over. 
Not  violently,  but  in  a spirit  of  ongoing  direct  involvement. 
This  is  the  hardest  of  all,  for  there  is  a mystique  about  a 
college  which  makes  those  of  us  outside  a little  fearful.  These 
are  the  people  who  know,  and  we  hesitate  to  inquire  about 
their  level  of  discipleship  or  assume  that  we  have  anything  to 
offer  to  improve  their  service  to  us. 

Yet  we  must  do  these  things  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  stay 
together.  Some  of  our  colleges  have  been  asking  for  outside 
contact.  Examples  are  the  Goshen  plan  for  Christian  educa- 
tion advocates  reported  in  this  issue  and  an  EMC  church-re- 
lated committee  whose  report  appeared  in  Gospel  Herald  last 
April.  These  are  college  initiatives.  But  we  ourselves  will  also 
need  to  take  initiatives.  The  following  is  one  example  of  what 
may  be  done. 

A district  conference  I know  sends  delegates  to  visit  the  ' 
students  from  its  area  who  are  attending  church  colleges.  I 
wonder  if  they  also  visit  the  college  president  and  other  '' 
college  leaders.  If  not,  I think  they  should.  ^ 

Not  all  of  us  need  expect  to  be  received  in  the  president’s 
office.  It  would  take  too  much  of  his  time.  But  some  church 
representatives  should  confer  with  the  president.  Conference  ' 
leaders  are  no  less  commissioned  by  the  church  than  the  < 
college  president.  (Of  course,  there  are  trustees  and  ^ 
overseers,  but  they  are  too  few  to  carry  the  full  burden  of  the 
church’s  interest  in  its  colleges. ) 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I think  need  to  be  done  if  the 
church  is  to  keep  its  colleges.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  want 
them,  other  groups  will  be  glad  to  accept  them.  But  not  for 
use  for  our  purposes. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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what  we  believe 


God 

and  his 
attributes 

by  Arthur  G.  McPhee 


“1.  We  believe  in  one  God  eternally  existing  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.”  “ 

Many  of  us  begin  to  consider  Christianity  seriously  only 
after  we  are  convinced  of  the  rational  necessity  of  a God  out 
there.  Whatever  the  processes  are  that  bring  us  to  that  point, 
God  must  be  a reality  before  Christianity  can  be  an  option. 
That  is  why  the  very  first  words  in  your  Bible  say,  “In  the  be- 
ginning, God.  . . .”  The  Bible  assumes  God.  And  Christianity 
assumes  God.  A transcendent  God  is  always  the  keystone  in 
religious  thought.  The  heart  of  religious  thinking  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  an  eternal  Personality  wholly  other 
than  ourselves. 

That  is  why  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us  to  find  a 
statement  about  God  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  confession 
of  faith,  and  our  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  begins: 

“We  believe  in  almighty  God,  the  eternal  Spirit  who  is 
infinite  in  His  attributes  of  holiness,  love,  righteousness. 


truth,  power,  goodness,  and  mercy.” 

But  how  do  we  know  God  is  holy,  loving,  righteous,  and 
the  possessor  of  all  the  other  attributes  we  ascribe  to  Him? 
How  can  we  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  He  is?  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  in  nature  reflects  these  qualities.  Nature,  for 
example,  is  often  harsh  and  unloving.  If  man,  by  searching, 
could  find  out  God,  then  he  would  surely  not  ascribe  to  Him 
the  attributes  listed  in  our  confession. 

Beyond  that,  however,  how  can  we  be  so  vain  as  to  imagine 
that  we  can  describe  God  with  words  that  express  finite, 
human  attributes?  For  example,  can  human  love  and  human 
anger  really  be  projected  upon  God?  The  minute  we  use  such 
terms,  have  we  not  already  begun  to  shrink  God  down  to 
human  proportions? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is,  of  course,  bound  up 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  how  God  has  represented  Himself  to  us. 
Because  we  are  finite,  what  we  can  understand  of  God  de- 
pends upon  what  God  is  able  to  communicate  about  Himself 
to  us.  The  ability  of  words  to  convey  truths  about  God  is 
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limited,  true;  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  truth  is  not  com- 
municated. What  is  more,  we  can  enhance  the  truth  by  quali- 
fying and  amplifying  the  meanings  of  the  words. 

Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  God  is  “the  eternal 
Spirit.  ” A number  of  impressions  come  to  us  when  we  hear 
the  word,  Spirit.  But  we  can  focus  the  word  a bit  by  means  of 
some  explanation.  To  speak  of  God  as  “the  eternal  Spirit,” 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  limited  in  any  way.  It  does  not 
mean  that  God  is  one  Spirit  among  many.  Rather,  it  indicates 
that  God  is  Spirit  in  His  essential  nature,  he  is  not  dependent 
upon  anything  that  exists.  He  is,  has  always  been,  and  shall 
always  be  sufficient  unto  Himself.  That  does  not  mean  that 
God  is  not  affected  by  anything  that  exists,  but  there  is  no  de- 
pendence whatever.  God  “was”  before  anything  that  exists. 
He  created  and  sustains  them  all. 

We  can,  in  the  same  way,  focus  the  other  attributes  of  God 
that  are  outlined  in  this  first  statement  of  the  Mennonite 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  way  we  do  so  is  through  careful 
study  of  and  reflection  upon  the  message  of  the  Bible.  In  that 
way  we  learn  that  God’s  righteousness  is  on  a completely  dif- 
ferent level  from  man’s,  whose  is  described  as  “dirty  rags.  ” 
And  God’s  love  is  quite  a different  thing  from  erotic  human 
love  or  love  that  is  reciprocation  for  love  received.  And  just 
so,  we  qualify  and  amplify  the  other  qualities  that  we  ascribe 
to  God. 

But  our  confession  further  speaks  of  the  Trinitarian  nature 
of  God.  He  is,  as  the  confession  puts  it,  the  “one  and  only 
God,  ” and  yet  He  has  “revealed  Himself  as  existing  eternally 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  ” Let  me  suggest  that  this 
also  is  important  to  our  understanding  of  the  attributes  of 
God. 

Let  me  use  an  analogy,  which  I believe  is  a valid — though 
limited — one.  Each  of  us  has  a self,  an  inner  “I,  ” with  certain 
qualities  that  no  one  but  us  is  really  certain  of.  So  it  is  with 
the  Father. 

All  others  really  know  about  that  inner  self  is  what  our 
outer  self  reveals  to  them  about  it.  For  example,  I may  be 
basically  a selfish  person,  but  if  I’m  clever  I can  give  you  just 
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the  opposite  impression,  for  my  outward  behavior  is  your 
only  real  clue  about  my  inner  motives.  Likewise,  with  the 
Father,  our  only  real  clue  is  Jesus,  God  the  Son.  How  do  we 
know  that  God  is  holy,  righteous,  loving,  good,  and  merciful? 
Can  we  believe  the  Bible  when  it  makes  these  statements? 
Well,  the  apostles  believed  it,  because  they  witnessed  these 
qualities  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Just  as  our  outer  self  reflects  our 
inner  self,  so  God  the  Son  reflects  God  the  Father,  except  that 
here  there  is  no  disparity.  The  reflection  is  not  muddied. 
There  is  perfect  correspondence  between  the  two. 

Sometimes  the  preacher’s  words  float  right  by  our  pews  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  although  we  hear  them,  they  don’t 
really  grip  us.  But  there  are  times  when  His  Spirit  does  com- 
municate with  our  spirit.  There  are  times  when  we  get  ex- 
cited by  what  the  preacher  is  saying  because  we  discover  that 
we’ re  on  the  same  wavelength,  that  we’ re  really  in  touch. 
Similary,  when  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  in  touch  with  our  spirit, 
we  have  further  confirmation  of  His  attributes,  for  we 
experience  His  love.  His  goodness.  His  mercy,  and  many  of 
His  other  attributes  firsthand.  Furthermore,  we  then  have  a 
deeper,  clearer  understanding  of  those  attributes  than  the 
words  we  use  can  ever  convey. 

Thus,  while  we  cannot  explain  the  Trinitarian  nature  of 
God,  because  of  our  experience  of  it,  we  can  better 
comprehend  what  God  is  like.  However,  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  we  discover  when  we  are  in  touch  with  Him 
is  that  He  is  a God  who  is  not  only  out  there,  but  right  here 
among  us!  ^ 
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Are  you  celebrating 
our  Lord's  ascension? 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 

when  Paul  reminded  the  Ephesus  congregation  of  Christ’s 
triumphant  ascension  he  quoted  from  Psalm  68:18.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gifts  the  ascending  Lord 
gave  (and  keeps  giving)  to  the  congregation  are  actually  part 
of  the  powers  He  took  away  from  the  defeated  foe.  Paul 
wanted  the  congregation  to  celebrate  Christ’s  ascension  in 
the  spirit  of  the  great  coronation  psalms  of  Israel’s  worship. 

Whenever  a triumphant  conqueror  came  home,  the  still 
unconquered  kings  hastened  to  bring  their  tribute  to  him. 
Thus,  he  had  not  only  the  plunder  taken  from  the  kings  he 
had  just  conquered,  but  also  the  tribute  gifts  voluntarily 
brought  by  the  remaining  kings  of  the  areas.  If  his  conquest 
had  been  massive,  and  the  gifts  of  tribute  also  great,  the 
conquering  king  became  unbelievably  wealthy  and  powerful. 
There  was  literally  a redistribution  of  the  world’s  resources 
and  power  (Psalm  68:31). 

Good  kings  did  not  keep  this  all  for  themselves,  but  turned 
at  once  and  “gave  gifts’’  to  their  loyal  soldiers  who  had 
shared  in  his  victory,  and  had  risked  their  lives  to  achieve  it. 
Suddenly  they  became  unbelievably  rich,  too.  They  were  ele- 
vated above  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tribute-paying 
rulers  of  the  area. 

In  Colossians  2:15  Paul  exulted  that  Christ’s  victory  had 
stripped  demonic  forces  of  their  powers.  In  Ephesians  4:8  he 
asserted  that  these  powers  are  now  given  to  the  congregation 
as  charismatic  gifts  and  enablements  for  ministry.  Believers 
who  have  faith  to  accept  their  share  of  Christ’s  victorious  as- 
cension are  now  astoundingly  rich.  Their  relationships  to  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  (defeated  by  the  ascended  Christ)  are 
completely  reset.  They  will  not  deal  with  one  of  Satan’s  imps 
any  more  than  Moses  would  have  argued  with  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  officers  after  the  Exodus! 

Because  the  apostles,  led  by  God’s  Spirit,  grasped  by  faith 
the  fact  that  cosmic  powers  were  shifted  when  Christ 
ascended,  they  never,  in  any  of  their  Epistles  to  young 
churches,  urged  believers  to  do  battle  with  demons  by  exor- 
cism. Although  Christ  had  expelled  them  by  His  bare  word  of 
power,  after  His  ascension  He  empowered  His  followers  to 
claim  victory  in  another  way. 

Gifts  of  knowledge,  wisdom.  ...  As  believers  discern  and 
claim  the  Spirit  gifts  the  ascended  Christ  keeps  giving,  they 
conquer  the  already  vanquished  and  depleted  principalities 
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and  powers  by  having  a gathering  for  worship.  There  they 
regird  themselves  with  God’s  whole  armor.  Using  the  gifts  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  hospitality,  helps,  and  all  the  others  the 
reigning  Lord  waits  to  give,  they  withstand  in  any  evil  day. 
They  claim  God’s  salvation  (present  saving  action),  explore 
the  Word  of  God  as  given  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  reequip 
themselves  with  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  encircle  one  another 
with  intercessory  prayer.  As  they  do  this  in  congregational 
worship  they  are  claiming  His  promised  power  from  on  high. 
They  are  being  strengthened  with  the  might  of  their 
sovereign,  ascended  Lord.  His  gifts  conquer  the  world  rulers 
of  this  present  darkness  (Eph.  6:10-20).  He  gives  victory  as  in 
congregational  prayer  for  one  another  they  ask  Him  to  “de- 
liver us  from  the  evil  one.  ” This  is  the  way  the  reigning  Lord 
has  given  His  people  to  supersede  His  earthly  exorcism  way. 

Every  worship  service  should  have  in  it  some  celebration  of 
Christ’s  ascension.  When  John  worshiped  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  he  saw  his  ascended  Lord  much  as  He  had  ap- 
peared when  the  disciples  saw  Him  last.  Then  His  shining 
face  had  blended  in  with  the  sun  shining  in  its  strength.  John 
knew  again  that  his  reigning  Lord  held  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death.  He  was  careful  to  share  his  own  glimpse  of  Christ’s 
glory  with  other  worshipers  (Rev.  1:9-18). 

If  another  worshiper  is  being  driven  to  his  limits  by 
persecution  he  may  like  Stephen  be  granted  a glimpse  of 
heaven  opened,  and  of  his  Lord  standing  at  God’s  right  hand 
(Acts  7:56).  During  “concerns  of  the  church  time”  members 
should  keep  sharing  the  ways  their  reigning  Lord  is  coming 
through  to  them  in  all  their  need. 
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Paul  was  concerned  that  Christ’s  ascension  and  present 
sovereignty  be  celebrated  in  song.  He  liked  the  early  chureh 
hymn,  cited  in  Philippians  2:7-11,  in  which  the  church  sang 
of  every  knee  bowing  before  the  exalted  Christ.  They  in- 
cluded every  name  or  power,  in  every  realm,  and  by  faith 
took  their  own  position  in  Christ’s  victorious  reign.  Early 
church  hymns  as  reflected  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  also 
revealed  this  same  celebration  of  Christ’s  ascension. 

Celebrating  Christ’s  ascension  should  help  worshipers  to 
return  to  their  daily  work  where  “we  do  not  yet  see  every- 
thing put  under  him.  ” Here  Christians  serve  amidst  unbeliev- 
ers being  taken  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will.  Believers  need 
to  regather  with  even  the  two  or  three  who  meet  in  Christ’s 
name,  to  seek  Christ’s  will  about  a matter.  Here  their  risen 
Lord  will  hold  a rendezvous.  Here  they  can  catch  a glimpse 
of  their  reigning  Lord,  and  be  changed  into  His  image  from 
one  level  of  glory  and  victory  to  a still  higher  one.  Here  they 
can  testify  to  one  another  in  the  words  of  Hebrews  2:9  “we 
see  Jesus  . . . crowned  with  glory  and  honor.’’ 

Celebrate  as  we  help.  We  eelebrate  our  Lord’s  ascension 
and  present  reign  in  our  fellowship  when  we  help  one 
another  to  find  victory  over  satanic  attacks.  The  gifts  our 
reigning  Lord  is  giving  are  precisely  what  our  brother  and 
sister  are  needing.  A suffering  widow  may  indeed  be  “stray- 
ing after  Satan  ” but  Christ’s  gifts  of  helps,  hospitality,  or 
administration  are  precisely  His  way  to  help  the  widow  to 
victory  (1  Tim.  5:15).  If  a pastor  is  being  puffed  up  with 
pride,  as  Paul  cited  in  1 Timothy  3:6,  7,  it  may  be  seen  as  a 
snare  of  the  devil.  But  the  aseended  Christ  will  give  the 
brotherhood  the  gifts  the  faltering  pastor  needs.  The  church 
needs  nothing  more  than  the  enabling  gifts  from  Christ  and 
the  fruits  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  be  assured  of  vietory. 

The  ascended  Christ  is  still  gifting  His  church  with  the 
powers  He  took  from  the  foe  he  defeated  at  Calvary,  His 
resurrection,  and  His  ascension.  If  anyone  is  taken  captive  by 
Satan  at  his  will,  we  should  use  Christ’s  gift  of  Spirit-em- 
powered teaching  (2  Tim.  2:24-26)  as  Paul  told  Timothy  to 
do.  If  a believer  feels  he  or  she  has  a thorn-in-the-flesh  which 
is  becoming  a “messenger  of  Satan,’’  the  gifted  congregation 
should  help  the  believer  to  find  victory  by  prayer,  as  Paul  did 
(2  Cor.  12:7-9).  If  a believer  resists,  the  devil  must  flee  (Jas. 
4:7).  He  knows  the  power  the  ascended  Christ  is  giving  to  the 
humblest  believer. 

If  a faltering  believer  shrinks  back  to  pre-ascension  ways, 
and  wants  to  assign  one  of  his  own  “lusts  of  the  flesh  ” to 
Satan,  we  do  not  endorse  this.  With  the  Apostle  James  we 
insist  that,  because  of  the  ascension,  Christ’s  follower  can 
personally  say  as  Jesus  did,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!’’  We 
do  not  honor  the  ascended  Christ  as  fully  as  we  ought  if  we 
refuse  to  believe  the  extent  to  which  He  has  depleted  the 
enemy.  Just  as  Moses  did  not  eondescend  to  name  Pharaoh’s 
highest  officers  (after  the  victory  of  the  Exodus),  so  we  do  not 
honor  Satan’s  imps  by  being  interested  in  their  names. 

In  conclusion,  we  celebrate  Christ’s  ascension  when  we 
claim  His  intercession  for  us  when  we  pray.  We  celebrate 
Christ’s  ascension  when  we  sing  of  His  present  exaltation 
above  every  principality  and  power.  We  celebrate  Christ’s  as- 


cension when  we  take  the  gifts  He  took  from  our  vanquished 
foe  and  use  them  to  continue  in  Christ’s  victory. 

We  celebrate  Christ’s  victory  when  we  remain  guileless  as 
to  evil  powers,  relying  upon  our  Lord  to  crush  Satan  under 
our  feet  (Rom.  12:20).  We  elaim  His  victory  by  praising  Him 
for  it  in  advance.  As  far  as  we  are  eoneerned,  Christ  is  heir  of 
all  things.  Prineipalities  and  powers  are  subject  to  Him.  He  is 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power.  He  is  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  Nothing  can 
separate  us  from  His  love.  Satan’s  works  are  destroyed  (I  Jn. 
3:8).  We  who  believe  are  moved  over  into  His  kingly  reign 
(Acts  26:18). 

All  spirits  are  subject.  We  keep  celebrating  the  reality  that 
all  spirits  are  subjeet  to  Him.  He  is  very  likely  to  be  sending 
angelic,  ministering  spirits  to  assist  us  who  are  heirs  of  salva- 
tion (Heb.  2: 14). 

Are  you  eelebrating  Christ’s  reception  of  gifts  when  He 
ascended?  Are  you  exulting  that  He  received  the  powers 
stripped  off  from  the  kingdom  of  evil?  Are  you  praising  be- 
cause enemies  are  being  made  His  footstool?  Are  you  believ- 
ing that  all  authority  is  already  given  to  Him,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned?  Are  you  rejoicing  that  He 
reeeived  gifts? 

Are  you  celebrating  Christ’s  aseension  by  honoring  the 
gifts  He  is  giving?  Are  you  claiming  all  He  waits  to  give  so 
that  every  member  may  live  in  vietory?  Are  you  sharing  your 
gifts?  ^ 


The  authority 
of  Jesus'  name 

A response  by  Dean  Hochstetler 


I do  not  agree  that  we  the  chureh  should  have  no  part  in 
dealing  with  the  devil  today.  Matthew  10  and  Luke  10  speci- 
fieally  commanded  the  disciples  to  deal  with  demonie 
powers.  Eurthermore,  Matthew  28:20  eommands  a con- 
tinuum of  Jesus’  teaching  ministry.  Second  Thessalonians 
2:15  echoes  a teaching  ministry  also.  Jesus  said  in  John  12:48 
that  His  words  would  be  our  j udge  someday. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  as  a whole,  and  speci- 
fically stated  in  Matthew  4:23,  24,  focuses  on  three  areas:  (I) 
proclamation  of  good  news  of  salvation  from  sin;  (2)  healing 
of  bodily  and  emotional  ailments;  (3)  easting  out  demons. 
This  is  a ministry  to  the  whole  need  of  man.  Nearly  one  third 
of  Mark’s  Gospel  has  its  setting  in  Jesus’  dealing  with  de- 
monie powers. 

Jesus  died  for  all;  yet,  only  those  who  by  faith  receive  Him 
get  the  benefits.  The  powers  of  darkness  have  been  defeated 
at  Calvary,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension.  These  dark 
powers  will  yield  in  the  world  today  only  when  the  authority 
of  Jesus’  victory  is  exercised  against  the  dark  powers  by  believ- 
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ers  in  Jesus.  Don  Jacobs  once  said  at  a meeting  in  Goshen, 
Indiana,  “There  is  more  witchcraft  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
than  there  is  in  East  Africa.”  Christian,  prepare  for  battle! 

It  is  lamentable  that  there  are  those  who  see  demons  under 
every  chair  and  behind  every  rock.  Ephesians  5 and  Galatians 
5 contain  lists  of  personal  sins  that  need  to  be  repented  of. 

Captive  to  Satan.  Nevertheless,  there  are  people  who  are 
church  members,  sad  to  say,  who  are  captive  to  Satan  and 
even  inhabited"  by  him.  We  need  to  remember  that  Jesus 
found  much  evil  spirit  inhabitation  in  Israel — a community 
of  faith  that  looked  forward  to  God’s  promised  Redeemer. 

Demons  do  have  names.  Under  command  by  a believer 
exercising  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  tell  the  truth,  demons 
frequently  give  names  that  accurately  reflect  the  characteris- 
tics observed  in  the  afflicted  person.  These  names  can  be 
identical  to  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Demonic 
illnesses  are  included  here. 

Judas  was  a follower  of  our  Lord.  He  entertained  Satan’s 
suggestions  (Jn.  13:2).  In  John  13:27,  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Some  people  believe  one  body  cannot  host  two  or  more  per- 
sonalities. A split  personality  can  be  rooted  either  medically 
or  demonically;  such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 

Some  theologicans  would  teach  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  written  last  and  contains  no  exorcism.  Therefore,  exor- 
cism “runs  out  ” in  Christian  experience.  Perhaps  we  should 
note  that  the  “ Sermon  on  the  Mount  ” is  not  in  John  either! 

We  have  been  influenced  too  much  by  the  teachings  of 
Karl  Barth  and  Rudolph  Bultmann  about  the  spirit  world 
rather  than  hearing  Jesus.  The  pronouncements  we  really 
need  to  hear  are  those  concerning  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives. 

The  apostles  recognized  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
demons.  Acts  8,  13,  16,  and  19  contain  such  accounts.  Acts  16 
contains  the  setting  for  the  salvation  of  the  jailer  and  his 
household  because  of  Paul  s dealing  with  dark  powers.  It 
seems  to  me  there  was  little  need  for  Paul  to  rehearse  the 
events  of  Acts  19  to  the  Ephesian  elders  in  Acts  20;  they  full 
well  knew  what  had  taken  place  there  recently. 

The  history  of  the  early  church  fathers  (up  to  year  200) — 
Justin  Martyr,  Cyprian,  and  others — shows  that  they 
recognized  the  reality  of  demons,  their  ability  to  “enter  into  ’ 
a person,  and  that  they  practiced  exorcism.  What  they 
recorded  is  identical  to  contemporary  experience. 

John  Nevius  and  Jonathan  Goforth,  19th-century  mis- 
sionaries, recorded  such  experiences.  Gerald  Kaczor  of  Pau- 
lina, Brazil,  records  such  an  event  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  Aug. 
3,  1976,  issue.  I’ve  read  widely  in  this  field  for  fifteen  years, 
traveled  twenty-three  countries  of  this  world,  plus  a good 
deal  of  local  experience. 

In  the  past  three  years  on  seven  separate  occasions  I’ve  had 
to  deal  with  people  who  were  “host  to  demons.”  As  well  as 
being  church  attenders,  some  were  members.  Some  people 
are  bound  by  Satan,  others  are  oppressed  by  him.  Inhabita- 
tion is  rare  and  bondage  is  frequent.  Different  methods  are 
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needed  to  deal  with  the  above  mentioned  areas. 

In  each  case  the  seven  mentioned  persons  exhibited  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  “inhabitation”  outlined  in  Mark  5,  Luke 
8,  and  Mark  9.  One  had  six  symptoms.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  Jesus  name,  the  mention  of  Jesus’  shed  blood,  the  use  of 
Scripture  referring  to  Jesus,  and  commanding  the  evil  spirits 
out  in  Jesus’  name  freed  these  people  from  their  plaguing 
problem.  Exorcism  did  not  eliminate  their  need  for  pastoral 
care;  pastoral  care  is  absolutely  essential. 

Anyone  seeing  the  reactions  of  a person  who  is  host  to  an 
evil  spirit  in  the  body  when  “commanded  in  Jesus’  name  to 
leave”  will  be  forever  convinced  of  the  power  of  Satan  and 
his  hosts  and  the  victory  and  authority  of  Jesus  over  them. 

A believer  whose  life  is  free  from  sin  and  bondage  and  is 
exercising  absolute  trust  in  Jesus  cannot  be  inhabited  by 
demons.  Sad  to  say,  many  church  members  do  not  fit  this 
category. 

Involved  in  the  occult.  Our  churches  have  many  members 
who  do  not  grasp  the  value  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  neither  do 
they  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  Many  church  members  are 
involved  in  occult  practices  or  are  under  bondage  due  to 
ancestoral  involvement  in  occultism.  Some  of  these  areas  are: 
(1)  Ouija  board  use;  (2)  pendulum  practitioners;  (3)  water  di- 
vining, tile  searching  with  rods  or  wires;  (4)  attempts  at 
seances;  (5)  letters  of  protection;  (6)  horoscope  use;  (7) 
fortunetelling;  (8)  having  in  one’s  possession  articles 
designed  for  or  used  in  heathen  worship;  (9)  transcendental 
meditation;  (10)  magic  healings  (powwow)  (Broucha — 
German).  These  ten  areas  are  counterfeits  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  People  who  practice  such  things  always  come 
into  bondage  or  worse,  they  are  prey  to  satanic  attack. 

First  John  3:8  says  that  Christ  was  made  manifest  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  They  are  destroyed 
potentially.  They  will  be  finally  done  away  with  only  at 
Christ’s  return  (2  Thess.  2:8).  I’ve  heard  the  evil  spirits 
themselves  declare  that  Christ’s  return  is  their  doom. 

Until  then,  we  need  the  armor  of  God  (Eph.  6:12-18).  We 
need  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  We  need  the  fellowship  of  the 
worshiping  congregation.  We  need  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
These  are  real  bulwarks  against  all  evil.  Prayer  is  both  an 
offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  James  4:7  says, 
“Submit  ...  to  God.  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from 
you.”  We  need  to  do  both.  Mennonites,  in  many  instances, 
have  become  steeped  in  “nonresistance  so  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  dealing  with  the  devil  is  an  aggressive  warfare. 

Some  people  will  never  be  able  to  become  a member  of  the 
household  of  faith  unless  someone  exercises  authority  in 
Jesus’  name  on  their  behalf.  The  church  today  needs  teach- 
ing, especially  the  leaders,  on  how  to  recognize  demonic  bon- 
dage, oppression,  inhabitation,  their  differences,  and  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Warnings  are  needed  against  the  dangers  of 
misuse  of  exorcism. 

We  need  teaching  on  how  to  pray  for  the  oppressed  whom 
Satan  has  bound.  We  need  to  experience  the  authoritx’  of 
Jesus’  name.  ^ 

• Inhabilalion:  The  Bible  means,  "to  have  a demon.  " meaning  various  degrees  of  '"infestation. 
"Possession"  is  an  overused  term  that  carries  too  much  freight  to  use  it  in  this  article. 
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New  learnings  about  the  family 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Now  that  the  first  shock  wave  concerning  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  American  family  has  passed,  I see  small  signs  that 
concerned  persons  are  beginning  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  time  for  hand-wringing  and  despair  is 
over.  We  must  begin  with  new  learnings  about  the  family. 

Families  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  must  know  where  to 
find  strength  to  counter  the  demonic  cultural  powers. 
Clearly,  some  parents  are  scared.  An  Ann  Landers  survey  in 
which  about  70  percent  of  her  respondents  indicated  they 
would  never  choose  to  have  children  again  cast  a temporary 
pall  over  society. 

Even  those  who  have  clung  to  the  promise  “Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it”  are  soon  aware  that  other  forces  are  training 
their  children,  sometimes  with  greater  impact  than  they  are, 
because  they  have  possession  of  the  children  for  a great  part 
of  each  day.  Families  must  be  given  courage  to  overcome 
their  fears  about  raising  children  in  this  century. 

What  are  some  of  these  new  learnings? 

As  I see  it,  one  of  the  first  ones  is  that  the  nuclear  family  is 
not  what  should  be  saved.  Arnold  DeGraff,  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Christian  Studies  in 
Toronto,  in  an  interview  for  The  Other  Side  (Sept.-Oct.  1976) 
points  out  that  the  nuclear  family  is  an  expression  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  is  primarily  a cultural  unit  that 
consumes,  produces,  and  is  manipulated  by  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. If  we  are  talking  about  saving  the  nuclear  family,  we 
are  urging  that  a consumer  unit  be  kept  intact.  We  will  have 
to  think  more  deeply  about  what  constitutes  a family. 

A second  new  learning  comes  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  DeMott,  professor  of  English  from  Boston,  at  the 
Kansas  Committee  on  the  Humanities  conference  held 
recently.  He  emphasized  that  human  solidarity  has  had  its 
basis  in  family  life.  In  past  centuries  the  capacity  for  caring 
was  nourished  in  the  traditional  family.  This  caring  has  now 
been  transferred  to  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  Social  Security  and  welfare.  Yet  the 
capital  of  caring  is  not  being  replenished  at  the  home  level, 
and  eventually  even  these  agencies  will  not  have  emotional 
strength  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Society  is  spending  the  capital  and  not  adding 
more  to  it,  said  DeMott. 

I sensed  he  was  also  trying  to  say  we  need  to  restore  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  one  person  to  sacrifice  for  another. 


particularly  in  the  home.  “Our  civilization  does  not  trust  the 
individual  to  make  personal  sacrifice  for  another,”  he  said. 
It’s  each  person  for  him  or  herself.  And  strong  homes  and  car- 
ing do  not  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

In  the  'New  Republic  (June  19),  Judith  T.  Younger, 
professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Law  School,  suggests  some  other 
new  learnings  regarding  the  family.  Among  those  she  men- 
tions are  that  marriage  is  not  for  everyone  but  only  for  those 
who  want  to  found  families  and  to  stick  at  this  task,  sexual  at- 
traction is  not  the  most  important  reason  for  marrying,  love 
should  never  be  the  only  reason  for  a marriage,  and  divorce  is 
often  no  more  than  extreme  self-indulgence  and  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable remedy  for  marital  mistakes  of  the  usual  sort. 

Here’s  a last  bit  of  learning  I wish  I had  been  more  aware 
of  before  my  own  children  reached  maturity.  In  The  Open 
Door  article,  DeGraff  states  emphatically  that  before  families 
can  be  restored  to  power  in  this  age  they  must  first  learn  that 
one  of  the  worst  things  to  happen  in  our  culture  is  to  follow 
passively  any  kind  of  authority,  whether  it  is  a television  ad- 
vertisement or  a church  leader.  Lest  I be  misunderstood,  his 
key  word  here  is  passively. 

He  says  that  even  Christian  families  are  being  controlled 
by  the  mass  media,  advertising,  popular  articles,  and  so  on 
which  control  the  rest  of  society.  They  tell  these  families  what 
to  wear,  what  to  eat,  where  to  go  on  vacation,  and  what’s 
most  valuable  in  life.  Children  of  Christian  families  pressure 
their  parents  to  go  to  certain  places,  to  buy  a boat,  to  get 
them  a guitar  or  certain  records  and  clothing,  like  any  other 
persons.  “It’s  a package  deal,  ” he  says. 

He  insists  children  must  learn  cultural  independence  and 
to  accept  decision-making  early  in  life.  The  ability  to  decide 
comes  from  a strong  sense  of  identity.  Instead  of  being 
anxious  about  our  culture,  children  must  recognize  they  can 
have  authority  over  it  in  their  lives.  A truly  big  task. 

Being  a passive  follower  of  all  that  affects  our  lives  must 
stop  for  us  and  for  our  children.  Advertising,  television, 
music,  spectator  sports,  popular  reading  can  become  devour- 
ing beasts  if  never  questioned. 

Perhaps  these  learnings  are  not  actually  new,  but  they  will 
have  to  be  applied  in  new  ways  if  the  family  as  a unit  of 
Christian  strength  is  to  survive.  Their  goals,  once  again,  are 
cultural  independence  and  a willingness  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  self.  Christ  summed  it  up  in  few  words  by  saying, 
“ If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him.  ...”  ^ 
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The  pilgrimage  of  a poor  singer 


I have  been  a disgrace  to  the  cause  of  four-part  singing. 
When  the  musical  gifts  were  passed  out,  I was  apparently 
omitted  from  the  distribution.  And  so  my  participation  in 
singing  in  our  Mennonite  congregations  has  been  hesitant, 
self-conscious,  and  quite  feeble. 

In  earlier  years  I tried  hard  to  sing  tenor.  I even  took  a 
college  course  in  “Introduction  to  Music”  and  tried  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  four-part  harmony.  But  it  was  no  go.  I 
improved  a little,  but  not  much.  I just  “didn’t  have  it.  ” That 
same  year  I tried  out  for  the  college  chorus.  The  director  was 
kind.  He  was  patient.  I had  the  feeling  that  he  was  pulling  for 
me  to  come  through.  But  he  couldn’t  afford  to  weaken  his 
chorus  by  including  me  in  it. 

A few  years  later  at  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  I was 
accepted  into  the  Seminary  choir.  My  delight  was  only 
slightly  dampened  by  the  churlish  comment  of  a former 
English  professor  who  grinned  and  said,  “My,  they  must  be 
hard  up  for  talent  there  at  the  Seminary.”  It  was  great  to  sing 
in  the  choir.  And  as  long  as  I had  a good  strong  tenor 
alongside,  it  went  reasonably  well. 

Though  I have  always  been  moved  by  the  richness  of  good 
four-part  singing,  my  lack  of  ability  has  affected  both  my  en- 
joyment in  singing  and  my  participation  in  worship. 

A year  ago,  however,  I attended  an  evening  worship 


service  in  a Coptic  Evangelical  Church  just  east  of  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt.  I will  not  forget  that  evening.  The  church  is 
located  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea — in  fact,  only  about  60 
yards  from  the  beach.  A strong  onshore  wind  was  blowing 
and  the  breakers  were  pounding  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  tang  of  salt  spray.  There  were  about  200  people  present 
for  the  service.  And  they  sang! 'They  sang!!  All  of  the  hymns 
were  in  Arabic  and  I couldn’t  understand  them.  But  I caught 
the  sense  of  joy  and  vitality  with  which  the  people  sang.  If 
there  was  any  four-part  harmony,  I didn’t  detect  it. 

That  experience  near  Alexandria  has  done  something  to 
me.  Now  I try  to  sing  with  a full  voice  and  in  a spirit  of  par- 
ticipation. I’m  glad  for  all  the  four-part  singing  around  me. 
It’s  wonderful.  But  now  it  doesn’t  keep  me  from  singing  in 
my  own  unskillful  way.  Singing  is  now  a richer  and  more 
meaningful  experience  for  me.  I strongly  hope  that  I don’t 
unduly  annoy  those  nearby.  But  surely  congregational  sing- 
ing isn’t  just  for  the  gifted,  isn’t  just  for  the  musical  elite,  isn  t 
just  for  those  who  have  the  gift  of  singing  harmony. 

Those  who  can  make  harmony  through  singing  alto,  sop- 
rano, tenor,  and  bass  should  surely  do  so.  But  the  rest  of  us 
shouldn’t  hang  back.  All  of  us  should  have  melody  in  our 
hearts.  All  of  us  should  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  to  the  glory  of  God.  Let’s  sing! — Stanley  Shenk  ^ 


What  do  you  say  toa  church  traveler? 


Perhaps  you  have  friends  whose  work  in  the  church  keeps 
them  away  from  home  often,  or  occasionally,  and  you  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  them  when  you  meet  them.  You  really 
are  interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  And  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  about  their  most  recent  contact. 

So  you  stand  there,  face  to  face.  What  do  you  say?  Perhaps 
some  little  opener  like,  “Well,  I see  you’re  home  again!  ” Or, 
“Have  you  been  traveling  a lot  lately?  ” No  matter  how 
sincere  you  feel,  the  statements  sound  trite.  You  probably  are 
not  really  interested  in  the  specific  details  of  travel.  And  for 
the  traveler  the  travel  details  blur  into  the  background. 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  what  the  church  traveler 
has  been  experiencing,  may  I offer  suggestions?  I have  been 
in  both  positions,  sometimes  interested  and  concerned  about 
the  doings  of  church  travelers,  and  other  times  experiencing 
the  joys  and  frustrations  of  such  a position  myself. 

1.  Do  not  assume  that  church  work  which  requires  a siza- 
ble amount  of  traveling  is  all  glamor  and  excitement.  The 
person  who  stays  at  home  may  be  tempted  to  feel  envious  of 
the  traveler.  And  the  traveler  may  actually  encourage  a 
wrong  idea  by  boasting  about  experiences  in  a way  which 
relegates  the  stay-at-home  to  a monotonous  life.  But  travel- 
ing requires  flexibility,  living  with  inconveniences,  being 
subject  to  the  schedules  of  others,  and  responding  to  the  ex- 


pectations and  decisions  of  others,  to  list  a few.  It  may  also 
mean  missing  your  child’s  important  school  program,  or  be- 
ing gone  on  an  occcasion  which  has  special  significance. 

2.  Do  ask  specifics.  If  you  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  traveler,  and  to  where  the  most  recent 
trip  has  been,  ask  specific  questions  like,  “Were  there  any 
new  developments  at  St.  Louis?  ” Or,  “What’s  happening 
now  at  Brownsville?  ” 

3.  Ask  for  information,  if  you  don’t  know  specifics.  An 
honest  interest  was  expressed  to  me  once  when  a close  friend 
said,  “I  know  you  have  been  gone,  but  I really  don  t know 
where  you  were  this  time.  Tell  me  about  it.  ” I knew'  he  w as 
not  just  making  conversation,  and  I was  glad  to  respond. 

4.  Express  an  interest  in  the  traveler  as  a person.  One  of 
the  most  refreshing  conversations  I have  had  along  this  line, 
was  with  a young  adult.  He  asked  three  questions.  “What 
does  a conference  minister  do?  ” After  a bit  of  conversation, 
the  second  came,  “Do  you  enjoy  your  work?  Later  the  third, 
“What’t  the  most  difficult  thing  you  have  to  do?” 

5.  Above  all,  let  the  travelers  be  human.  They  do  not  w ear 
haloes.  Let  them  know  your  interest,  your  prayer  support, 
your  concern  for  their  loved  ones  who  stay  home,  and  your 
desire  for  effectiveness  in  their  Christian  service. — Millard 
Osborne 
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church  news 

Cuban  revolution 
brings  church  together 


Editor  s note:  Doug  Hostetter,  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section,  visited  Cuba  on  a Peace  Section 
assignment  from  Sept.  1 to  Sept.  10, 1976. 

I felt  a strange  mixture  of  fear  and  excite- 
ment as  our  flight  from  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
touched  down  at  the  Jose  Marti  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Havana,  Cuba.  I had  come 
as  part  of  an  American  delegation  of  Chris- 
tians at  the  invitaton  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment’s Institute  for  Friendship  with  the 
People.  We  had  been  invited  to  spend  10 
days  visiting  schools,  factories,  and  collec- 
tive farms  to  help  the  American  religious 
community  understand  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, society,  and  people.  We  had  asked  for 
free  time  to  set  up  appointments  and  visits 
on  our  own  in  order  to  understand  the  life  of 
the  church  in  Cuba  today  as  well.  Our  hosts 
had  accommodated  us  by  leaving  our  eve- 
nings as  well  as  all  day  Sunday  free. 

Before  traveling  to  Cuba  I had  inter- 
viewed several  of  the  former  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  missionaries  who  had 
worked  in  Cuba  before  the  revolution  and 
the  American  blockade  of  Cuba.  I had  also 
met  with  Ross  Nigh,  the  Canadian  coordina- 
tor for  Brethren  in  Christ  Missions  who  had 
visited  some  of  the  Cuban  churches  last 
year.  I had  come  to  Cuba  well  equipped 
with  names  and  addresses  of  Cuban  pastors 
and  churches  which  are  still  active. 

Early  the  first  Sunday  morning  Merle 
Crouse,  a missions  executive  for  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  who  was  a member  of  our 
delegation,  and  I traveled  to  a Pentecostal 
church  we  had  visited  the  night  before. 
There  we  met  a pastor  who  would  guide  us 
to  the  Brethren  in  Christ  church  in  Quatro 
Caminos,  about  18  miles  outside  of  Havana. 

After  three  buses  and  a 1953  Chevrolet 
taxi,  we  arrived  at  the  church  shortly  after 
the  service  had  begun.  At  first  glance  we 
thought  that  the  church  was  empty  but  then 
we  realized  that  the  congregation  was  on 
their  knees  in  prayer.  We  slipped  quietly 
into  the  back  bench. 

We  were  welcomed  with  tearful  joy  when 
the  congregation  got  up  from  prayer.  The 
Scripture  for  the  morning  was  Psalm  100. 
Pastor  Juana  Garcia  sent  special  greetings  to 
their  sister  churches  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Merle  preached  a short  sermon  and  I spoke 
briefly  about  the  Mennonite  Church  in 


South  Vietnam  and  shared  a few  thoughts 
on  our  unity  in  a God  who  transcends  all 
geographical  and  political  systems.  The  con- 
gregation seemed  to  share  the  excitement  of 
the  global  church  worshiping  the  one  omni- 
potent God  who  calls  all  people  and  systems 
to  Him. 

During  the  sharing  period  later  in  the 


service  one  of  the  believers,  who  mentioned 
that  we  had  arrived  silently  and  unex- 
pectedly just  like  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  hoped  that  when  Christ  really  does 
return  He  will  also  find  the  congregation  on 
their  knees. 

The  Quatro  Caminos  church  is  a simple 
church  in  a small  rural  village.  Of  the  total 
membership  of  21  persons,  15  were  present 
at  that  worship  service.  The  congregation 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  with  a high  number  of  youth  par- 
ticipating. The  banner  with  the  theme  of  the 
conference  which  they  held  earlier  in  the 
year:  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  ” (Jn. 
6:68)  still  adorned  the  front  of  the  church. 

Three  new  members  had  been  baptized 
the  previous  month.  Baptisms  are  still 
somewhat  of  a problem  since  the  Quatro 
Caminos  congregation  is  the  only  Brethren 
in  Christ  church  in  Cuba  and  pastor  Juana 


Garcia  is  not  ordained  since  she  finished 
seminary  after  all  the  missionaries  left  Cuba. 
The  pastor  from  the  Open  Bible  Standard 
Church  in  Havana,  whom  we  met  later  in 
the  week,  said  that  he  had  baptized  the  most 
recent  converts.  He  explained  that  even 
though  he  belonged  to  another  church,  he 
was  willing  to  baptize  the  new  members 
strictly  following  the  tradition  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ.  One  comment  which 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  Christian 
community  was  that  the  revolution  has 
brought  all  of  the  Christian  churches  closer 
together. 

The  service  was  closed  with  some  very 
good  singing  from  several  of  the  young 
people.  One  young  woman  named  Eliza- 
beth asked  that  we  carry  “very  special  greet- 
ings from  the  youth  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  in  Cuba  to  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  youth  in  North 


America.  ” 

The  worship  service  on  Sunday  was  only 
the  beginning  of  contacts  with  Christians  in 
and  around  Havana  throughout  the  week. 
During  my  10-day  visit  I was  able  to  visit 
four  congregations  and  two  of  the  five 
Protestant  seminaries  in  Cuba.  I was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  vitality,  openness,  and 
warmth  of  the  congregatons  and  the 
churches’  sincere  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  theological  implications  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

The  years  of  greatest  hardship  for  the 
Cuban  churches  were  immediately  after  the 
revolution.  In  the  early  1960s,  the  U.S.  first 
instituted  an  economic  blockade  against 
Cuba.  The  blockade,  which  is  still  in  effect, 
incorporates  U.S.  law  prohibiting  support 
from  the  U.S.  for  missionaries  or  mission 
churches  in  Cuba.  At  that  time,  all  the  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  and  all  but 


Juana  Garcia  with  children  singing  in  the  Quatro  Caminos  congregation. 
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one  of  the  other  Protestant  missionaries  left. 

Many  of  the  churches,  including  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ,  also 
sponsored  their  Cuban  pastors’  emigration 
to  the  U.S.  as  refugees,  leaving  the  church 
practically  without  leaders.  Although  she 
was  not  then  a pastor,  Juana  Garcia  saw  the 
church  leaderless,  felt  that  her  congregation 
should  be  kept  together,  and  decided  to  go 
to  the  West  Indian  Mission  seminary  in 
Cuba  for  theological  training.  Believers 
from  the  other  Mennonite  churches  which 
dissolved  joined  other  Protestant  churches 
in  the  area. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  the 
government  was  suspicious  of  many  of  the 
churches,  most  of  whom  at  that  time  ac- 
tively opposed  the  new  government.  Some 
Christians  even  participated  in  the  CIA- 
sponsored  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  During  that 
period  of  turmoil,  the  churches  were  closely 
watched.  Juana  Garcia  mentioned  that  if  a 
stranger  came  into  the  church  she  would  im- 
mediately switch  to  preaching  on  John  3:16, 
feeling  that  that  passage  would  least  likely 
be  misunderstood  as  something  subversive. 
But  for  many  years  now  the  tension  between 
the  church  and  the  state  has  subsided,  and 
freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  by  the 
new  Cuban  constitution  adopted  in  1975. 

Raul  Caballos,  a Presbyterian  pastor. 


“Can  a mentally  retarded  person  with  only  a 
simple  ability  to  read  and  write  and  little  ca- 
pacity to  understand  the  deeper  issues  of 
Christian  discipleship  be  received  into  the 
community  of  faith?”  Art  Smoker,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen 
College,  asked  recently. 

To  look  at  this  and  other  issues  related  to 
caring  for  the  retarded,  a developmental  dis- 
abilities workshop  was  held  at  the  college 
not  long  ago.  Attending  were  ministers, 
parents,  social  workers,  and  college  students 
and  faculty. 

This  follows  prior  interest  in  the  subject 
shown  at  Laurelville  Church  Center  under 
the  direction  of  John  R.  Mumaw  and  others. 
For  as  Smoker  has  said,  “Church  houses  are 
not  built  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped person.  . . . Sunday  school  classes  are 
generally  not  structured  for  such  a person. 

“Shall  the  community  of  faith  provide 
competent  leadership  for  an  intentional 
community  of  the  mentally  retarded  where 
they  can  live  and  work  as  a group?  ” Smoker 
asks.“This  is  an  option  to  family  living  now 
provided  for  many  mentally  retarded.  It  is 
also  in  direct  contrast  to  the  current  secular 
view  that  the  mentally  retarded  should 
simply  be  thrust  into  the  world. 

More  work  needs  to  be  done.  Smoker 
summarized,  to  arrive  at  a biblical  and 
theological  base  for  understanding  the 
ethical  issues  and  their  solutions.  A second 


pointed  out  the  dilemma  for  the  Cuban 
church  today.  “For  years  we  as  Christians 
claimed  to  be  God’s  people.  We  claimed  to 
care  about  the  needy,  feed  the  hungry,  and 
clothe  the  naked,  but  mostly  it  was  just 
words.  And  now  we  have  a government 
which  is  doing  these  very  things.  Do  you  re- 
member Christ’s  parable  of  the  father  who 
had  two  sons?  He  asked  both  to  work  in  his 
vineyard.  One  of  the  sons  said  yes  but  did 
nothing.  The  other  son  said  no  but  turned 
around  and  did  what  his  father  had  com- 
manded. Christ  turned  to  the  people  and 
asked  which  was  the  real  son  of  the  father. 
And  the  people  responded,  ‘The  son  who 
actually  did  as  his  father  commanded.’  ” 
Caballos  went  on  to  point  out  that  many 
times  in  the  Bible  where  God’s  people  were 
unfaithful,  God  would  use  even  pagan  kings 
to  do  His  will. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  Cuban 
church,  however,  I came  away  from  Cuba 
with  great  hope.  In  both  the  seminaries  I 
visited  there  was  much  talk  of  the  new 
church  which  is  now  being  born.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  what  this  church  will  look  like. 
But  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  Chris- 
tians who  are  seeking  to  be  faithful  to  God 
and  to  understand  what  He  would  have 
them  do  within  the  new  society  in  Cuba  to- 
day.— Doug  Hostetter 


consultation  is  being  planned,  Smoker  said, 
in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services.  Also,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center  will  continue  to 
provide  an  annual  week  of  discussions  and 
sharing  for  parents  of  mentally  retarded. 

Deaf  to  participate 
in  Estes  77 

For  the  first  time,  deaf  people  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  will  have  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  a churchwide  meeting.  The 
newly  established  Mennonite  Center  for  the 
Development  of  Deaf  Ministries  is  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  Estes  Park  ’77  plan- 
ning committee  to  provide  total  involve- 
ment for  deaf  people  at  the  Youth  Conven- 
tion and  General  Assembly,  June  18-24,  in 
Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sign  language  interpreters  will  allow  deaf 
people  to  understand  lectures,  sermons,  and 
be  involved  in  the  group  singing.  A small- 
group  leader  with  sign  language  skills  will 
lead  a special  Bible  study  group  for  the  deaf. 
Several  of  the  special  interest  groups  espe- 
cially for  youth  will  also  be  interpreted. 

During  the  special  interest  group  sessions 
for  youth,  plans  are  being  made  to  teach 
hearing  people  sign  language.  There  will 
also  be  a session  for  hearing  people  on  Deaf 
Awareness  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  time  devoted  to  congregational  sing- 
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ing,  all  attending  the  convention  will  learn 
to  sing  at  least  one  song. 

Deaf  people  interested  in  going  to  Estes 
Park  for  the  convention  should  fill  out  a 
registration  form  as  soon  as  possible.  Regis- 
tration deadline  is  Mar.  1.  Special  housing 
arrangements  are  being  arranged.  To  help, 
please  write  Deaf  Youth  or  Deaf  Adult  at  the 
bottom  of  the  registration  form.  For  more 
details  write  Mennonite  Center  for  the 
Development  of  Deaf  Ministries,  1509 
Gallatin  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20011. — Eli  Savanick 

Urbana  76  calls  all 
to  missions 

Urbana  76,  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship’s 11th  triennial  missions  convention, 
proved  that  there  is  no  moratorium  on 
missions  interest. 

A capaeity  crowd  of  over  17,000  college 
students  and  missionaries  gathered  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  campus  to  discuss  “De- 
claring His  Glory  Among  the  Nations,  ” the 
convention’s  theme.  Among  those  attending 
were  nearly  500  students  from  Mennonite 
ehurehes. 

Plenary  sessions  eaeh  morning  and  eve- 
ning featured  experienced  missionaries  and 
theologians  who  spoke  on  various  aspects  of 
“declaring  His  glory.” 

John  R.  W.  Stott,  rector  of  All  Soul’s 
Church,  London,  set  the  tone  of  the  conven- 
tion with  four  morning  speeches  on  the  bib- 
lical basis  for  missions.  His  biblical  exposi- 
tions condemned  “arms-length  evangelism 
whieh  distributes  tracts  and  signs  checks 
without  offering  genuine,  caring  friend- 
ship, ” and  called  for  missions  which  com- 
bine “evangelism  and  social  action  as  com- 
passionate responses  to  human  need. 

Also  featured  was  speeial  guest,  Billy 
Graham,  who  ehallenged  the  student  par- 
ticipants to  respond  to  God  s glory  with  con- 
vietion,  commitment,  and  loving  conduct. 

Mennonite  eonventioneers  who  had  at- 
tended previous  Urbanas  felt  a shift  in  the 
overall  missions  philosophy  espoused  by  the 
platform  speakers.  “We’re  definitely  hear- 
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Marlin  Miller,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
president,  addressed  interested  students  on  The 
Gospel  and  Mission  Strategy. 


ing  more  about  church-family  and  com- 
munity this  year,  ” said  one  veteran,  “and 
there  is  much  more  emphasis  on  meeting 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  as  we 
missionize.” 

Increased  compatibility  between  Men- 
nonite  and  Urbana  missions  philosophy  was 
evidenced  in  the  parallels  between  general 
sessions  and  special  Mennonite  sessions. 
Marlin  Miller,  president  of  Goshen  (Ind. ) 
Biblical  Seminary,  lectured  to  large  groups 
on  the  “Gospel  and  Mission  Strategy.”  “Our 
missions  work  must  focus  on  reconciling 
man  to  God  and  then  man  to  man,”  he  said. 

At  an  all-Mennonite  meeting,  Negash 
Kebede,  Ethiopian  Mennonite  leader  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions; 
Hugo  Zorrilla,  Colombian  Mennonite  work- 
ing with  Mennonite  Brethren  Missions 
Services  in  Costa  Rica;  and  Joseph  B.  Smith, 
Brethren  in  Christ  missionary  to  India,  dis- 
cussed “What  kind  of  transcultural 
missionaries  are  still  welcome?”  The  panel 
agreed  with  Argentine  evangelist  Luis 
Palau’s  call  for  international  teamwork  in 
missions. 

Samuel  T.  Kamaleson,  vice-president-at- 
large  of  World  Vision,  received  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  convention  audience  as 
well  as  the  Mennonite  contingent  present 
for  his  emphasis  on  cutting  down  on  waste, 
living  simply,  and  trusting  Christ  enough  to 
reject  affluence. 

Concern  for  social  action  was  also  ap- 
parent in  the  official  starvation  meal  which 
raised  $15,000  for  world  hunger  and  in  a 
telegram  to  president-elect  Jimmy  Carter 
rejoicing  in  his  testimony  and  praying  for 
wisdom  and  strength  for  him. 

Over  100  mission  board  displays,  eight 
representing  Mennonite-related  agencies, 
attracted  large  crowds  of  students  armed 
with  computerized  “match-ups”  which 


linked  their  interests  and  skills  with  specific 
opportunities. 

Mennonite  displays  saw  a steady  stream 
of  interested  students,  some  ready  to  discuss 
available  placement,  others  wondering, 
“What  is  a Mennonite?  ” or  “What  is  the 
difference  between  all  these  Mennonite 
agencies?  ” Although  the  questions  were 
sometimes  difficult,  personal  contacts  were 
rewarding  for  both  questioner  and  answerer. 

Mennonite  students  were  especially  in- 
terested in  helping  other  Mennonites  dis- 
cover conventions  like  Urbana  76.  “I  have 
found  real  spiritual  food  in  my  experiences 
with  Inter-Varsity,”  said  one. 

“We  need  to  have  more  opportunities 
within  the  Mennonite  Church  to  get  good, 
solid  spiritual  input,  ” said  another,  and  add- 
ed, “we  miss  the  emphasis  on  lifestyle  and 
simplicity  now  that  we  re  away  from  the 
Mennonite  Church,  but  we  really  appreciate 
Inter- Varsity  emphasis  on  Bible  study  and 
personal  growth  and  witness.  ” 

Some  participants  went  to  Urbana  feeling 
called  to  provide  input  about  community, 
servanthood,  and  discipleship,  often  lacking 
in  past  conventions.  Others  hoped  to  receive 
input  for  personal  growth  and  commitment 
from  the  convention,  something  they  don’t 
feel  coming  strongly  from  Mennonite 
churches. 

New  relationship 
with  Canadian  agency 
examined 

A new  chapter  has  opened  in  the  relation- 
ship of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA),  calling  for  further  examina- 
tion of  church-state  relationships.  MCC 
(Canada)  will  require  the  prayerful  support 
of  its  constituents  as  it  works  toward  a policy 
decision  on  a new  proposal  from  CIDA  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg  Jan.  21  and 
22. 

Since  1969,  MCC  (Canada)  has  been 
receiving  grants  from  CIDA’s  Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations  (NGO)  Division  for 
specific  projects  administered  by  MCC. 
MCC  (Canada)  submits  a project  it  has 
designed  and  designated  funds  for,  and 
CIDA  then  matches  the  amount  if  it  ap- 
proves the  project.  The  grants  are  given  to 
MCC  (Canada)  without  any  strings  attached 
and  the  funds  belong  to  the  agency.  This  di- 
vision funds  no  projects  of  its  own  but  makes 
money  available  to  development  agencies. 

A proposal  has  come  from  CIDA’s  Bi- 
lateral Division,  which  does  carry  out 
projects  overseas,  in  cooperation  with  the 
recipient  country.  (In  the  Bilaterial  Divi- 
sion, the  relationship  is  between  the  Ca- 
nadian government  and  the  government  of 
the  recipient  country.)  The  proposal  is  that 
MCC  (Canada)  would  carry  out  a develop- 


ment program  on  a contract  arrangement 
with  CIDA  Bilateral,  with  the  government 
paying  all  the  expenses. 

CIDA’s  Bilateral  request  to  MCC 
(Canada)  is  for  a specific  project  in  Ban- 
gladesh, where  CIDA  is  proposing  to 
cooperate  with  the  Asia  Development  Bank 
in  the  construction  of  a series  of  flood-con- 
trol structures  on  the  Khowai  River.  This 
project  would  be  done  in  coordination  with 
an  agricultural  development  and  extension 
program,  which  is  the  one  CIDA  wants 
MCC  to  undertake.  The  reasons  for  asking 
MCC  to  undertake  the  work  are  its  expertise 
in  rural  development  and  the  Bangladesh 
government’s  favorable  disposition  toward 
other  programs  sponsored  by  MCC  in  Ban- 
gladesh. 

The  annual  meeting,  however,  will  not  be 
asked  to  vote  specifically  on  cooperation 
with  the  particular  project  referred  to,  but 
rather  to  decide  on  the  general  principle. 

The  proposal  for  a contractual  arrange- 
ment with  CIDA  raises  many  new  questions 
for  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches.  Should  a church  agency  become 
by  contract  arrangement  an  agent  of  the 
state  for  any  specific  task?  Does  our  view  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  permit 
this?  Does  our  citizenship  in  the  state  as 
Christians  encourage  such  an  arrangement? 
Will  such  an  arrangement  cause  MCC  to  be- 
come more  responsive  to  the  state  than  to 
the  church?  Should  we  accept  this  op- 
portunity to  expand  our  services  which  we 
otherwise  could  not  because  of  lack  of  fund- 
ing, or  will  government  funds  soon  be  a sub- 
stitute for  church  giving? 

Eric  Olfert,  acting  director  for  MCC’s 
(Canada)  overseas  services,  argues  both  for 
and  against  such  arrangements.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  they  would  enable  MCC  to  utilize 
its  highly  effective  personnel  more  fully. 
With  the  availability  of  funds  for  salaries, 
MCC  would  be  able  to  hire  consultants  and 
longer  term  workers  and  attract  highly 
skilled  personnel. 

“An  important  aspect  is  that  such  a rela- 
tionship with  CIDA  might  give  MCC  and 
other  church  agencies  like  it  the  opportunity 
to  influence  CIDA  regarding  policies  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before,  ” Olfert  says. 

Olfert  cautions  however  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  conceivably  cause  MCC  to 
come  under  some  pressure  to  do  programs 
which  are  not  among  its  highest  priorities. 

“Although  it  is  unlikely  that  CIDA  would 
deliberately  use  such  pressure  to  influence 
MCC  programming,  it  could  become  a real 
temptation  to  allow  the  availability  of  CIDA 
contract  funding  to  determine  our  priorities 
for  programming  and  personnel  allocation.” 

Olfert  also  feels  the  availability  of  large 
amounts  of  funds  from  CIDA  could 
“weaken  our  relationship  to  our  consti- 
tuency in  that  it  would  to  some  degree 
reduce  our  financial  dependence  on  consti- 
tuency contributions.” 
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Some  technical  difficulties  related  to  the 
MCC  organization  would  need  to  be 
straightened  out  as  well.  One  of  these  is 
personnel.  MCC  would  be  able  to  pay  high 
salaries  to  those  working  on  CIDA  contract 
projects,  while  other  MCC  volunteers  work- 
ing on  similar  types  of  assignments  would 
continue  on  the  volunteer  arrangement. 
Also,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recruit  a 
greater  number  of  personnel  so  that  other 
projects  continue  to  be  served. 

Another  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
administrative  structure  of  MCC.  MCC 
(Canada)  does  all  of  its  overseas  work 
through  the  North  American  body  of  MCC 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Akron,  Pa. 
Should  MCC  (Canada),  as  the  second  party 
to  the  contract  with  CIDA,  administer  the 
program  out  of  its  Winnipeg  office? 

The  latter  question  may  also  be  discussed 
in  the  context  of  another  issue  scheduled  to 
receive  major  attention  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing; MCC’s  (Canada)  relationship  with 
MCC. 

“We  re  taking  this  issue  very  seriously 
and  we  encourage  people  in  the  consti- 
tuency to  speak  to  their  conference  rep- 
resentative about  their  views,”  says  MCC 
(Canada)  executive  secretary  J.  M.  Klassen. 

Gerbers  conclude 
study  term  in  U.S. 

Christian  and  Beatrice  Gerber  and  their 
three  children  returned  on  Dec.  22  to  Swit- 
zerland where  Christian  will  direct  the 
German  Mennonite  radio  work,  Worte  des 
Lebens  and  Quelle  des  Lebens.  The 
broadcasts  are  sponsored  by  the  German 
Broadcast  Committee  of  the  Central  Eu- 
ropean Mennonite  Conference. 

Just  before  leaving  the  U.S.,  Christian 
took  a moment  to  evaluate  his  four-month 
training  in  the  use  of  media.  He  was  espe- 
cially grateful  that  his  family  could  accom- 
pany him. 

He  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  various  Mennonite  groups.  Discuss- 
ing relationships  is  all  right,  he  observed, 
but  “talking  with  the  people  makes  it  all 
come  alive.” 

The  Gerbers  spent  three  months  with 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
where  Christian  participated  in  staff  dis- 
cussions and  program  production.  He 
audited  a full  load  of  college  and  seminary 
classes,  while  Beatrice  audited  several  music 
classes. 

In  early  December,  the  Gerbers  visited 
church  offices  and  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  Kansas. 

Having  just  completed  a teaching  term  in 
Morocco  as  a radio  technician  under 
EIRENE  (a  European  interchurch  develop- 
ment agency),  Christian  appreciated  the  Bi- 
ble courses  he  audited. 


Christian  and  Beatrice  Gerber  and  children 


One  thing  he  hopes  to  apply  in  Central 
Europe  is  “to  stay  on  top  with  research  to 
discover  what  people  are  listening  to  and 
what  their  problems  are.”  This,  he  felt, 
would  enable  them  to  reach  a wider 
audience.  Much  religious  programming  in 
Europe  is  directed  toward  shut-ins. 

The  Gerbers’  visit  was  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Mennonite  Brethren  Missions/ 
Service,  and  the  German  Broadcast  Com- 
mittee. 

To  consider  services 
to  Kanadier 

Support  for  a German-language  interna- 
tional newspaper  to  facilitate  intercom- 
munication between  different  groups  of 
“Kanadier  ” Mennonites  will  be  one  of  three 
major  proposals  on  Kanadier  concerns  to  be 
considered  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (Canada)  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Win- 
nipeg on  Jan.  21  and  22. 

Kanadier  (Canadian)  Mennonites,  so 
called  because  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Mennonites  who  came  to  Canada  from 
Russia  in  the  1870s,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  came  in  the  1920s  and  later,  are 
found  in  several  countries  of  Latin  America 
as  well  as  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  majority 
are  in  Mexico,  Canada,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Belize. 

The  newspaper  proposal  is  being  brought 
forward  by  the  executive  committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Kanadier  Coloniza- 
tion Committee,  an  MCC  (Canada)- 
sponsored  subcommittee  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  several  conferences, 
among  them  the  Old  Colony,  Som- 
merfelder,  Chortitzer,  and  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Mission  Conference.  (The  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Conference  has  been 
invited  to  appoint  a representative.) 

A feasibility  study  has  been  undertaken  to 
determine  how  great  the  interest  is  among 
the  Kanadier,  how  much  the  newspaper 
would  cost,  and  what  support  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  constituency. 

MCC  (Canada)  appointed  Voluntary 
Service  worker  Abe  Warkentin  of  Steinbach, 
Man.,  to  visit  the  colonies  in  Paraguay, 


Bolivia,  and  Mexico  to  test  the  views  of  the 
leadership  and  the  congregations  regarding 
a Mennonitische  Post.  Warkentin,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Carillon  for  nine  years,  also  did 
some  research  on  printing  and  distribution 
costs,  distribution  channels,  and  availability 
of  correspondents. 

According  to  Warkentin’s  interviews,  the 
general  attitude  to  the  newspaper  was  posi- 
tive. Many  persons  expressed  regret  over  the 
demise  of  the  old  Steinbach  Post,  printed  for 
many  years  by  Derksen  Printers  in  Stein- 
bach. 

Representatives  from  the  Kanadier  Men- 
nonites in  Canada  said  there  would  be  sup- 
port among  their  churches  for  a newspaper 
such  as  the  proposed  Mennonitische  Post 
and  gave  strong  encouragement  to  MCC 
(Canada)  to  rally  behind  it.  They  said 
people  were  interested  in  reading  about 
their  relatives  in  other  countries. 

Although  the  proposal  has  already  been 
weighed  at  different  levels  of  decision-mak- 
ing, there  are  still  many  unknown  factors 
about  the  newspaper  that  compound  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  a decision.  Should  the 
paper  be  printed  in  North  America,  or  South 
America?  Who  should  be  the  publisher?  The 
paper  could  cost  MCC  (Canada)  $30,000  the 
first  year,  possibly  more,  and  would 
probably  require  subsidization  for  several 
more  years.  Could  the  paper  become  self- 
supporting  in  five  years?  MCC  (Canada) 
will  be  ifl  much  need  of  prayer  as  it 
considers  the  issues. 

But  why  should  MCC  (Canada)  be  in- 
volved in  a newspaper  for  the  Kanadier? 
Frank  Epp,  chairman  of  the  Kanadier  Colo- 
nization Committee  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  MCC  (Canada)  executive  committee, 
says  literature  has  been  seen  by  MCC  as 
meeting  human  need.  An  example  is  the 
literature  provided  to  the  immigrants  to 
Europe  from  the  USSR. 

Noting  that  MCC’s  long-range  develop- 
mental and  mission  concerns  in  Bolivia,  for 
instance,  will  not  be  carried  out  only  by 
MCC’s  VS  program  but  by  the  colonies, 
Epp  says  a newspaper  would  be  a medium 
for  development  and  exchange  long  after 
MCC  had  left  a particular  country. 

Epp,  who  is  the  author  of  several  his- 
torical studies,  has  also  made  the  point  that 
the  Mennonites  who  immigrated  to  Canada 
after  the  Kanadier  “have  an  indebtedness  to 
them.  ” The  Kanadier  have  pioneered  in 
Russia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Northwestern  Can- 
ada. 

“The  fruits  of  multi-culturalism  we  enjoy 
today  are  largely  the  result  of  the  hard  work 
of  groups  in  the  past,  ” he  says.  “The  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  private  schools 
can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  school  battle 
in  Manitoba.  Because  of  the  going  of  the 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  Kanadier  to 
Mexico  and  Paraguay,  we  found  homes  and 
acreage  we  needed  at  prices  we  could  afford 
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and  under  conditions  convenient  tous.  ” 

Staff  Person  Proposed.  There  are  many 
other  urgent  matters  concerning  the 
Kanadier  that  require  immediate  attention, 
and  for  this  reason  the  executive  committee 
of  MCC  (Canada),  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  KCC,  is  proposing  the  appointment  of 
a staff  person  to  coordinate  services  to  the 
Kanadier,  giving  particular  attention  to 
long-range  legal  clarification  of  citizenship 
status  for  Mennonites  immigrating  from 
Mexico. 

Some  Mennonites  in  Mexico  are  having 
increasing  difficulties  because  their  land 
titles  are  in  question,  and  in  addition  the 
political  and  economic  state  of  the  country  is 
creating  uncertainty  for  them.  Mennonites 
from  Mexico  returning  to  Canada  are  facing 
endless  problems  with  immigration.  As  Ca- 
nadians they  require  proof  of  citizenship, 
and  as  Mexicans  they  can’t  accumulate 
enough  points  to  get  into  Canada  as  or- 
dinary immigrants. 

Several  groups  from  Mexico  are  making 
plans  to  move  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas  but  so 
far  have  not  received  immigration  clearance 
from  the  U.S. 

By  various  means,  an  estimated  10,000 
Mennonites  have  come  to  Canada,  particu- 
larly Ontario,  in  the  past  20  years.  Because 
many  of  the  immigrants  need  help  in  cut- 
ting through  official  red  tape  (particularly  if 
they  don’t  speak  much  English),  obtaining 
medical  care,  learning  the  language,  and  ac- 
quiring the  skills  they  need  to  maintain 
themselves  in  this  country,  MCC  (Canada) 
has  also  given  strong  support  for  a Voluntary 
Service  unit  to  be  opened  up  in  Ontario  to 
assist  the  Mennonites  from  Mexico.  The 
initiative  for  such  a service  will  probably 
come  from  Ontario. 

An  important  factor  in  MCC’s  (Canada) 
intensified  interest  in  the  Kanadier  Men- 
nonites is  the  participation  and  encourage- 
ment of  Kanadier  Mennonite  groups  in- 
volved in  MCC  in  Canada.  The  Old  Colony 
church  has  had  a representative  on  the 
MCC  (Canada)  board  since  its  inception. 
The  EMMC  is  also  represented  on  MCC 
(Canada),  but  the  Sommerfelder  and 
Chortitzer  churches  have  so  far  participated 
only  on  the  provincial  level,  in  Manitoba. 
(The  EMC,  also  represented  on  MCC — 
Canada,  has  not  to  this  point  been  actively 
involved  in  the  KCC. ) 

The  appointment  of  a staff  person  to  be  a 
resource  to  the  Kanadier  Mennonites  and 
coordinate  whatever  services  MCC  pro- 
vides, raises  a number  of  questions.  Is  it  wise 
to  increase  the  MCC  (Canada)  staff  even 
further?  Is  the  MCC  (Canada)  constituency 
willing  to  reduce  the  general  funds  going  to 
Akron  for  overseas  work  in  order  to  give  fi- 
nancial backing  to  “extending  a hand  of 
fellowship  to  those  who  have  come  from 
Mexico?  ” (to  quote  Ottawa  Office  director 
Bill  Janzen). 

The  constituency  are  encouraged  to  give 


thoughtful  prayer  to  these  concerns  and 
express  their  views  to  their  representatives 
on  MCC  (Canada). 

Witness  in  Bolivia  faces 
opportunities^  problems 

The  Mennonite  Mission  in  Bolivia  continues 
to  work  toward  forming  disciple  groups  who 
cultivate  Spirit  gifts  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  church  in  rural  villages  east  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Harriet  and  LaVerne  Rutschman,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  missionaries  who 
were  part  of  the  Bolivia  team  for  the  past 
two  years,  reported  current  Mennonite  wit- 
ness in  Bolivia  while  on  furlough  in  North 
America. 

“People  in  Bolivia  today  are  open  to  the 
gospel,  ” Rutschmans  said.  “While a military 
dictatorship  limits  the  church,  the  limitation 
is  much  less  than  in  neighboring  countries.  ” 

“Missions  abound,  however,  and  voices 
are  many,  ” they  explained.  More  than 
twenty  Protestant  agencies  are  working 
among  Bolivia’s  five  million.  “It  is  urgent 
that  Mennonites  work  closely  with  others 
who  share  our  faith  and  vision.  ” 

Four  of  the  six  Mennonite  groups  have 
been  organized  as  churches — Cosorio  with  6 
members.  La  Crucena  with  18,  Las  Gamas 
with  10,  and  Los  Tajihos  with  15.  Commu- 
nities at  El  Trillo  and  San  Julian  have  no  of- 
ficial members. 


Each  believing  community,  Rutschmans 
said,  is  encouraged  to  conduct  Bible  study 
and  worship  with  its  own  leadership. 
Leadership  training  is  emphasized  on  the 
local  level.  Although  young  people  want  to 
participate  in  more  intensive  academic 
study,  few  have  secondary  educational  back- 
ground adequate  for  seminary. 

“This  will  change  as  the  congregations 
mature,  ” Rutschmans  said. 

Rutschmans  singled  out  three  areas  of 
relationships  which  offer  both  opportunities 
and  problems:  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  with  Mennonite  colonies,  with 
Roman  Catholicism. 

Mission  relationships  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  have  been  posi- 
tive from  the  mission’s  beginning  in  1971, 
the  missionary  couple  said.  Missionaries 
work  where  service  volunteers  have  lived 
and  witnessed.  The  executive  committee  in- 
cludes national  Christians  along  with  both 
missionaries  and  service  workers. 

“But  emphasis  on  community  develop- 
ment presupposes  community  solidarity,  ” 
Rutschmans  pointed  out,  “while  mission  ef- 
forts toward  church  planting  often  create  di- 
vision. This  dichotomy  demands  continuing 
dialogue.” 

Another  potential  problem  relates  to  the 
several  thousand  Old  Colony  Mennonites  in 
eastern  Bolivia.  They  are  known  locally  as 
good  farmers  with  strange  customs  living 
completely  closed  to  others.  “New  believers 
find  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  identity  of 


The  graph  and  figures  below  describe  the  situation  of  the  three  Boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
dependent  on  solicited  or  donated  funds  through  December  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Colony  Mennonites  in  relation  to  total  Men- 
nonite  witness,  ” Rutschmans  went  on. 

Roman  Catholicism  represents  a third 
potentially  problematic  relationship.  About 
85  percent  of  the  population  are  identified 
as  Catholic  with  perhaps  85  percent  of  its 
clergy  being  foreign.  “Most  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  are  Bible-centered  in 


Orie  O.  Miller,  Mennonite  administrator 
and  church  man,  died  on  Jan.  10.  He  served 
in  a wide  variety  of  assignments  in  the 
church,  particularly  as  executive  secretary  of 
both  Mennonite  Central  Committee  an 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  News  story  later. 

David  R.  Clemens  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  ^rlin, 
Ohio,  Jan.  2.  Born  and  raised  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  eastern  Pa.,  Clemens  has 
had  experience  with  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  in  Tanzania  and  has  served  on  the 
administrative  faculty  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  before  taking  up  his  new  assign- 
ment. Wilmer  Hartman,  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Conference  Minister  had  the 
message  and  was  in  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion. Paul  Hummel  is  the  retiring  pastor. 
Clemens  is  married  to  Erma  Clemens  and 
they  have  two  living  children. 


The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  two  new 
members  to  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
Board  of  Overseers  for  four-year  terms. 
Arlene  Mark,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been 
interested  in  “education  throughout  the 
years.”  She  is  head  of  the  adult  nurture 
commission  at  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  and  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Center  for  Discipleship  board  of  directors. 
Tony  Brown,  of  Akron,  Pa.,  is  associate 
secretary  of  personnel  services  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Akron.  He  was 
associate  dean  of  students  at  the  college 
from  1973  to  1975. 

If  plans  carry,  Sharon  Mennonite  Bible 
Institute  will  open  for  classes  on  Feb.  14,  at 
Harrisonville,  Pa.,  seven  miles  west  of  Mc- 
Connellsburg  along  U.S.  Route  30.  The  in- 
stitute will  function  in  a building  of  eight 


their  teaching,  and  welcome  Mennonite 
friendship  and  cooperation,”  Rutschmans 
observed,  “but  there  a re  questions.” 

“In  what  ways  can  Mennonites  respond  to 
this  openness  without  sacrificing  something 
of  our  own  integrity?  Are  there  areas  where 
we  can  work  together?  Where  does  sectar- 
ianism end  and  syncretism  begin?” 


rooms  and  an  auditorium  situated  on  a five- 
acre  piece  of  land  which  was  recently 
purchased  for  $35,000.  J.  Donald  Martin  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  will 
also  serve  as  acting  administrator.  Willis 
Burkholder  will  serve  both  as  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  business 
manager. 

Christian  life  and  Renewal  Week  will 
take  place  at  Goshen  College  Jan.  24-28.  It  is 
presented  by  the  Staley  Distinguished 
Christian  Scholar  Lecture  Program.  Peter 
Ediger,  pastor  of  the  Arvada  (Colo.)  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  will  give 
five  major  chapel  addresses  and  read  his 
poetry  and  meet  informally  with  students. 

The  Way  to  Life  office  staff  in  Belize 
City  visited  radio  listeners  and  corre- 
spondence course  students  in  the  Stan  Creek 
District  during  November.  According  to 
Eastern  Board  worker  William  Houser,  the 
group  visited  some  30  correspondence 
course  students  and  showed  a film  in  several 
villages.  Five  Georgetown  men  requested 
literature.  Others  want  assistance  in  agri- 
cultural development.  Another  person  asked 
them  to  come  regularly  to  teach  the  Bible. 
“We  left  Georgetown  thinking  it  may  be  the 
place  to  start  a new  mission  point,”  Houser 
wrote.  The  Way  to  Life  and  church  building 
effort  in  Belize  is  a cooperative  venture 
between  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  the 
public  media  division  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

The  Youth  Convention  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  Estes  Park  77  has  received  a $5, 
000  grant  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation 
to  assist  youth  who  plan  to  participate  in 
Estes  Park  77.  The  Planning  Committee  has 
set  up  guidelines  recommending  that  youth 
from  Mennonite  minority  congregations 
have  highest  priority  regarding  this  financial 
aid.  A copy  of  the  guidelines  and  an  applica- 
tion form  can  be  obtained  from  your 
Conference  Youth  Secretary,  or  by  writing 
to  the  Youth  Convention  Offce,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“Who  are  the  Mennonites?”  a pamphlet 
of  basic  information  about  the  Mennonite 
church,  has  been  published  by  the  heritage 
committee  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Written  by  La  Vernae  Dick 
of  Dallas,  Oregon,  the  pamphlet  gives  a 
brief  history  of  Mennonites  since  the 


sixteenth  century  and  outlines  six  charac- 
teristics of  the  Mennonite  faith.  The 
pamphlet  is  intended  for  those  who  know 
little  about  the  Mennonite  faith  and  ends 
with  an  invitation. 

The  South  American  Conference  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  will 
hold  its  triennial  meeting  Feb.  10-13,  in 
Witmarsum,  Brazil.  Main  speaker  will  be 
Samuel  Gerber.  The  conference  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a pastors’  course  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  on  the  subject  of  pastoral  care,  also 
led  by  Samuel  Gerber.  The  South  American 
Conference  has  thirteen  congregations, 
twelve  of  which  are  members  of  the  General 
Conference.  Total  membership  is  about  4, 
000  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

Three  activities  are  helping  Champaign- 
Urbana,  111.,  VSers  work  toward  greater 
spiritual  growth.  After  supper,  VSers  share 
special  thoughts  about  the  day.  Each  Thurs- 
day, sharing-partners  eat  supper  together  to 
encourage  deeper  sharing.  Following  the 
weekly  unit  meeting,  VSers  take  turns  to 
share  their  personal  or  spiritual  pilgrimage. 
These  sharing  times  boost  spiritual  unity. 
Champaign-Urbana  VSers  work  in  day-care, 
housing  rehabilitation,  and  community 
service  assignments.  A carpenter  to  assist  in 
housing  repair  is  currently  needed.  For  in- 
formation contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

To  continue  the  Christian  bookrack 
ministry  in  the  Caribbean,  Choice  Books  of 
the  Caribbean  has  been  formed.  Supervisor 
Audrey  Shank,  Broadway,  Va.,  formerly 
directed  the  program  in  Jamaica  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean from  Kingston.  She  will  now  work 
from  the  island  of  St.  Croix  (Virgin  Islands). 
Sponsored  by  the  Mission  Interests  Commit- 
tee of  the  Beachy  Amish  Conference,  the 
new  program  has  15  racks  and  confirmation 
for  10  more.  Simon  Schrock  is  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee.  Rhoda  Wenger, 
who  taught  for  many  years  in  Africa,  will 
assist  Audrey  in  the  bookrack  ministry  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Wasepi  Mennonite 
Chapel,  Centreville,  Mich.,  Jan.  30-Feb.  4. 
Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Sunny- 
slope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  6-9. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Salem, 
Elida,  Ohio. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I admire  the  straightforwardness  and  courage 
to  speak  out,  as  Simon  Schrock  did  m the  Nov.  23 
issueon  “Christian:  Spare  That  Tree!” 

Think  how  long  it  takes  to  grow  a tree,  only  to 
have  it  cut  down,  to  consume  on  our  vanity.  Is  it 
honoring  Jesus  Christ  whose  birth  we  are  cele- 
brating? Aren’t  we  catering  to  the  world  system? 
Do  we,  who  say  we  belong  to  the  family  of  God, 
want  to  let  the  pressures  of  this  world  press  us  into 
its  mold? 

In  Honduras,  our  daughter  wrote  that  that 
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country  doesn’t  allow  trees  to  be  cut!  ” 

Did  you  ever  check  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  the  trees  and  their  baubles  in 
the  U.S.?  Why  spend  money  for  that  which  isn’t 
bread?  (Is.  55:2). — Mrs.  Daniel  Nauman,  Ulysses, 
Pa. 


For  many  years  I have  been  receiving  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  have  found  the  news  from 
across  the  church  to  be  interesting  and 
noteworthy.  I appreciate  your  inserting  in  “Men- 
noscope  ” (Dec.  7,  1976)  the  news  of  my  resigna- 
tion as  principal  of  Western  Mennonite  School. 
However,  I am  concerned  about  the  inaccuracies 
that  developed  as  a result  of  your  changing  the 
wording  as  sent  by  our  Publicity  Department 
(dated  Nov.  19,  1976).  Permit  me  to  cite  these: 

1.  My  name  is  spelled  Glen  rather  than  Glenn. 

2.  My  decision  to  terminate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  being  accepted  as  a student  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary.  My  family  and  I,  after  months 
of  prayer  and  receiving  counsel,  decided  that  nine 
years  of  the  principalship  is  long  enough  and  that 
we  would  like  to  get  into  another  work.  Since  re- 
signing, we  have  decided  that  I will  enroll  at  the 
seminary. 

3.  The  wording  about  the  search  committee  is 
not  as  clear  in  the  Gospel  Herald  as  it  is  in  the 
release  sent  by  Western’s  Publicity  Department: 

(GH)  “WMS  board  of  trustees  has  appointed  a 
search  committee  for  someone  to  take  Roth’s 
place.  . . .” 

(WMS)  “A  committee  from  the  WMS  Board  of 
Trustees  is  searching  for  a person  to  take  Mr. 
Roth’s  place.  ” 

The  editorial  in  the  same  issue,  “What  Makes 
Church  News?”  is  well  done.  I am  thankful  that 
the  Publishing  House  depends  on  our  “confi- 
dence and  support  to  keep  doing  the 
things  . . . [we]  want  done.  ” I have  a great  deal  of 
appreciation  for  the  Publishing  House  and  the 
sensitivity  of  the  editors.  My  reason  for  writing  is 
not  to  degrade,  but  rather  to  affirm  and  accept  at 
face  value  your  desire  “to  do  what ....  [you]  can 
to  carry  the  news  with  excellence.” — Glen  A. 
Roth,  principal.  Western  Mennonite  School, 
Salem,  Ore. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Beechy,  John  and  Claudia  (Chupp),  Salem, 
Ore.,  first  child.  Tiffany  Rae,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Buckwalter,  Henry  and  Mildred  (Carper), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  third  son,  Steven  Randal,  Dec.  29, 
1976. 

Gentry,  William  and  Julia  (Gerber),  Kingman, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Sue, 
Aug.  14, 1976. 

Hartzler,  Harold  E.  and  Rachel  (Nafziger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Jon,  Nov.  23, 
1976. 

Huffman,  Wayne  and  Debbie,  Harrisonburg, 
■Va.,  first  child,  Matthew  Wayne,  Nov.  15,  1976. 

Hughes,  Alan  and  Cecelia  (Coon),  Bryan, 
Ohio,  second  daughter  (first  living),  Jennifer  Joy, 
Dec.  25,  1976. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carolyn  (Kipfer),  Elma, 
N.Y.,  first  child.  Heather  Marie,  Dec.  20,  1976. 

Kratz,  Richard  and  Joyce  (Nyce),  Telford,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle  Renee, 
Nov.  3,  1976. 

Law,  Rick  and  Rosemary  (Imhoff),  Aurora,  111, 
first  child,  Adam  Richard,  Nov.  17,  1976. 

Miller,David  A.  and  Brenda  (Bricker),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Abigail 
Jeanne,  Dec.  29, 1976. 

Weber,  Ross  and  Joyce  (Zook),  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
second  son,  Dennis  Lamar,  Dec.  20, 1976. 

Yoder,  John  D.  and  June  (Alliman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Amanda  April,  Nov.  25,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Hochstetler — Dutton. — Tom  Hochstetler, 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Katy  Dut- 
ton, Lawrence,  Kan.,  Dec.  31,  1976. 

Slagell — Peters. — Steven  Slagell,  Weather- 
ford, Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Dori  Peters, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Chester  Slagell, 
Jan.  1,  1977. 

Smith — Kurtz. — Charles  W.  Smith,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio,  and  Melody  Ann  Kurtz,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook,  Dec.  26, 
1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Detweiler,  Paul  S.,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  31,  1901;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On 
Nov.  20,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Katie  H.  Krupp, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul  K. 
and  Lloyd  K.),  one  daughter  (Betty  K. — Mrs. 
Jonas  C.  Hagey),  9 grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Florence  S.  Ward 
and  Mrs.  E!dna  S.  Reinford),  one  brother  (Irwin  S. 
Detweiler)  and  one  stepbrother  (Samuel  M.  Det- 
weiler). He  was  a member  of  the  Lansdale  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  29,  in  the  Rockhill  Mennonte  Church,  in 
charge  of  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse  and  Norman  H. 
Bechtel;  interment  in  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Harvey  B.,  son  of  Jacob  C.  and  Mary 
(Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  at  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
June  21,  1901;  died  of  a stroke  at  Detwiler  Manor, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On  Jan. 
22,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Short,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov.  29,  1974.  Surviv- 
ing are  6 sons  (James,  Merle,  Vincent,  Carl, 
Ronald,  and  Edward),  20  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Ed  B.  and  Ora  Frey), 
and  2 sisters  (Pearl — Mrs.  Sylvan  Rupp  and 
Bessie — Mrs.  Charles  Miller).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 daughters  (Arlene  Waidelich  and 
Miriam),  one  son  (Paul),  2 grandchildren,  2 
brothers,  and  3 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener 
and  Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Viola,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Magdalene  (Stuckey)  Lugbill,  was  born  at  Henry 
Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  7,  1892;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec.  23,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On 
Oct.  14,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Myron  D. 
Nofziger,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  June  3, 
1964.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs. 
Ora  Nafziger  and  Louetta — Mrs.  Otto  War- 
kentin),  one  son  (Myrl),  16  grandchildren,  and  15 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Son  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of  Ellis  B.  Croyle; 
interment  in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Sallie  M.,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rosa 
(Moyer)  Ruth,  was  bom  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug. 
24,  1900;  died  of  cancer  at  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1976;  aged  76  y. 
Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter  (Dorothy — 
Mrs.  Dennis  Masters),  2 brothers  (Winfield  M. 
and  Linford  M.  Ruth),  and  2 sisters  (Edna — Mrs. 
Paul  Hunsberger  and  Cora — Mrs.  Levi  Hange). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Line  Lexington  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  Daniel  M.  Longenecker; 


interment  in  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Seitz,  Miriam  Lolita,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Hess)  Seitz,  was  born  at  Newville,  Pa., 
Feb.  10,  1909;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1976;  aged  67  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 brothers  (Marlin  and  Kenneth  Seitz). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lansdale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home  and  at  Slate  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Jacob  Z.  Rit- 
tenhouse and  Wayne  N.  Kratz;  interment  in  Slate 
Hill  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Steir,  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Jamesino 
(Rogers)  Nicholson,  was  born  at  Granpian,  Pa., 
Nov.  5,  1898;  died  at  Frick  Community  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1976;  aged  78  y.  On 
July  22,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Reynolds  M. 
Steir,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Thelma — Mrs.  Lib  DeRosa  and  Betty — Mrs. 
Cecil  Anderson),  one  son  (Donald),  7 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rafferty,  Mrs.  Marian  Thompson, 
Eva — Mrs.  Clair  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Carla 
Tomlinson),  and  2 brothers  (Jack  and  Thomas 
Nicholson).  She  was  a member  of  the  Scottdale 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  lames  Murphy  Memorial  Home  on  Dec.  22, 
in  charge  of  John  M.  Drescher;  interment  in  the 
Green  Ridge  Memorial  Park,  Pennsville,  Pa. 

Stidham,  Susie  daughter  of  Sam  and  Adeline 
(Deaton)  Spicer,  was  born  at  Gayscreek,  Ky.,  Nov. 
28,  1917;  died  of  a heart  ailment  at  Appalachian 
Hospital,  Hazard,  Ky.,  Dec.  28,  1976;  aged  59  y. 
On  June  12,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Marcus 
Stidham,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
daughters  (Nellie — Mrs.  Elmer  Brenneman, 
Mary — Mrs.  Lester  Miller,  Marie — Mrs.  Frank 
Knotts,  Barbara — Mrs.  Edmond  Howard,  Pau- 
line— Mrs.  Bradley  Haddix,  Patricia — Mrs.  Obed 
Noble,  and  Beulah  Ruth),  2 sons  (Marcus,  Jr.,  and 
John  Larry),  4 stepdaughters  (Rosie — Mrs. 
Harlan  Spicer,  Mae — Mrs.  Billy  Smith,  Stella 
Smith,  and  Lillie — Mrs.  Jacob  Smith),  2 stepsons 
(Sam  and  Oscar),  12  grandchildren,  29  stepgrand- 
children,  13-step-great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Oma — Mrs.  Hobart  Stamper),  and  5 brothers 
(Dock,  Jack,  Dewey,  Jim,  and  Miles).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Betty  Ellen), 
one  sister  (Bessie  Sizemore),  and  3 brothers  (Paul, 
Monroe,  and  Gran).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Buckhorn  Creek  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Watts  & Spencer 
Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  Eldon 
Miller;  interment  in  the  Stidham-Smith 
Cemetery,  Barwick,  Ky. 

Wagler,  Richard  James  Cornell,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Etorothy  (Kuepfer)  Wagler,  was  born  in  Lis- 
towel,  Ont.,  June  8,  1960;  died  suddenly  in  a car 
accident  on  Dec.  10,  1976;  aged  16  y.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Bobby),  2 sisters 
(Marjorie  and  Sharon),  and  his  grandparents 
(Mrs.  Mary  Kuepfer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Wa- 
gler). He  was  a member  of  the  Riverdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  13,  in  charge  of  David  K.  Jantzi  and 
Menno  Zehr. 


Cover  by  Brown  Brothers;  p.  44  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  48  by  Doug 
Hostetter. 


calendar 

“Festival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Extern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28.  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street,  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.,  Feb.  11-12,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24, 1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Pa.  anti-pornography  bill  vetoed 

Pennsylvania  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  ve- 
toed anti-pornography  legislation  for  the 
second  time,  holding  that  a legislative-ap- 
proved bill  was  unconstitutional  because  it 
abridged  the  First  Amendment.  With  the 
1976  legislature  in  adjournment,  there  could 
be  no  override  attempt.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a vote  of  169  to  23  last  June  9 and 
the  Senate  approved  it  38  to  10  on  Nov.  9. 
Mr.  Shapp’s  previous  veto  of  such  legisla- 
tion came  in  1974  when  the  General 
Assembly  tried  unsuccessfully  to  override 
the  action. 

Mr.  Shapp  said  the  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  would  permit  seizure  of 
allegedly  obscene  materials  in  bulk  without 
a prior  hearing,  and  had  the  effect  of  either 
barring  minors  from  legitimate  bookstores 
or  permitting  display  of  some  books  only  to 
adults.  He  also  said  there  was  a constitu- 
tional question  about  a section  authorizing 
the  uncompensated  destruction  of  materials 
without  a civil  proceeding. 


Bishop  would  scrap  honorifics 

The  bishop  of  the  Episcipal  Diocese  of 
(Northern)  Ohio  thinks  church  honorifics 
like  “reverend”  and  “venerable”  should  be 
scrapped.  Bishop  John  Burt,  whose  own  ho- 
norific is  “Right  Reverend,”  said  in  a letter 
to  clergy  of  his  diocese,  “I  . . . have  always 
envied  the  Lutherans  their  custom  of  calling 
their  minister  pastor.”  The  honorifics. 
Bishop  Burt  said,  “seem  so  out  of  place  in  a 
servant  church.”  He  said  he  was  writing  as 
“chief  pastor,”  not  as  a superior  wishing  to 
exert  “undue  interference.” 


Pastor  Blair  fined,  given  probation 
for  fraudulent  sales 

Pastor  Charles  E.  Blair  of  Calvary  Temple 
in  Denver  was  placed  on  five  years’  proba- 
tion and  fined  $12,750  for  fraudulent  sales 
of  securities.  Judge  Clinton  Elowers  of 
Denver  District  Court  said  he  believed  pro- 
bation rather  than  a prison  sentence  “was 
proper  because  it  is  evident  that  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  church’s  investors.  ” The  judge 
emphasized  that  a conditon  of  the  minister’s 
probation  will  be  total  repayment  to  the  3, 
400  persons  who  invested  more  than  $12 
million  in  the  church’s  foundation  and  nurs- 
ing homes.  Many  of  these  investors  are 
elderly.  “My  major  concern  is  for  the  inves- 
tors,” the  judge  said. 


TV’s  bad  taste  said 
traceable  to  profit  motive 

Television  today  is  basically  “profit-moti- 
vated and  not  primarily  concerned  with 
quality  entertainment  and  communication,  ” 
a Baptist  college  professor  told  a hearing  on 
TV  and  morality.  “Anything  that  keeps  up  a 
rating  is  approved,”  said  Robert  L.  Perkins, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Alabama’s  department  of  philosophy.  He 
told  a regional  hearing  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Christian  Life  Commission 
that  “cynical  as  that  may  appear,  the  com- 
bination of  bad  taste  and  desire  for  profit  are 
the  sources  of  the  bestial  sexuality  and  vio- 
lence so  much  in  evidence  on  TV.  “Precious 
little  is  ever  communicated  ” via  TV,  he 
asserted. 

Mrs.  Louise  Potts  of  Montgomery,  a spe- 
cialist in  early  childhood  education,  decried 
the  influence  of  TV  on  young  children. 
“When  a child  witnesses  a dozen  or  more 
screen  murders  in  an  afternoon  and  evening 
in  his  home,  day  after  day  for  years,  he  can’t 
hold  human  life  as  sacred;  nor  can  he 
regard  the  brutal  ending  of  life  a tragedy,” 
she  said. 


Freedom  from  hunger  foundation 
hails  nomination  of  Bergland 

The  election  of  Rep.  Robert  Bergland  (D- 
Minn. ) as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
hailed  by  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  whose  board  includes  a 
number  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  leaders.  Gerald  E.  Connolly,  the 
foundation’s  executive  director,  said  the 
agency  “is  especially  pleased  that  Con- 
gressman Bergland  has  been  nominated  by 
President-elect  Jimmy  Carter  to  head  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  last 
Congress,  Mr.  Bergland  had  a perfect  record 
of  support  for  programs  to  feed  the  hungry 
in  this  country  and  to  aid  in  development 
and  antihunger  efforts  overseas,  ” he  added. 


Campus  crusade  evangelical  campaign 
draws  fire  of  Catholic  bishop 

The  evangelical  campaign,  “Here’s  Life, 
America,  ” sponsored  by  the  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ,  was  described  by  a Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  as  an  “incomplete  . . . 
misleading  and  mischievous  ” approach  to 
proselytizing  which  is  “not  acceptable  in  a 
pluralistic  society.”  Bishop  Edward  W. 
O’Rourke  of  Peoria,  while  commending  the 
campaign’s  participants  for  their  zeal  in 
promoting  efforts  to  bring  Christ’s  message 
to  all  mankind,  said  that  in  his  estimation 
“ the  approach  reflected  in  this  campaign  is 
too  simplistic.  ” 

Bishop  O’Rourke  conceded  that  the  “very' 
sincere  efforts  ” of  the  evangelical  campaign 
“is  a challenge  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
a more  far-reaching  theology  and  religious 


practice.  There  is  truly  a crying  need  among 
many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  for 
Christ,  His  sacraments.  His  grace,  and  His 
revealed  teachings.”  He  urged  Catholics  to 
respond  to  the  campaign  by  being  “re- 
minded of  the  centrality  of  Christ”  in  their 
lives,  by  recommitting  themselves  to  Christ 
and  His  church,  by  studying  anew  the  Scrip- 
tures and  church  teachings,  by  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  all  mankind  to  the  “com- 
plete revelations  ” of  Christ,  and  by  working 
to  evangelize. 


Recognized  Baptists  in  USSR 
Report  40  new  congregations 

In  a Christmas  message  to  Baptists 
around  the  world,  the  officially  recognized 
group  of  Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
reported  that  it  acquired  more  than  40  new 
congregations  in  the  past  year.  The  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists  (AUCECB)  also  cited  the  “building 
or  continued  building  of  new  houses  of 
prayer  in  a number  of  localities.”  The  new 
congregations  mentioned  in  the  report  in- 
clude Mennonite  and  Pentecostal  churches. 
Membership  in  the  AUCECB  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Baptist  congregations. 


Call  on  Carter  to  reaffirm 
stand  against  bomber 

Nine  United  Methodist  bishops  have 
wired  President-Elect  Carter  urging  him  to 
reaffirm  his  campaign  position  on  opposi- 
tion to  production  of  B-1  bombers.  They 
sent  the  message  after  learning  that  the 
Pentagon  had  awarded  contracts  for  produc- 
tion of  three  such  bombers.  The  bishops, 
who  were  attendng  a United  Methodist 
Grainbelt  Consultation  on  world  hunger, 
told  Mr.  Carter  that  the  B-1  bomber  issue 
more  than  any  other,  will  determine  ‘ ‘ the  in- 
tegrity of  your  campaign  and  the  direction 
of  your  administration  as  it  relates  the 
military  establishment  and  future  economic 
priorities  of  your  administration.” 


Membership  decline  worries 
N.Z.  Presbyterian  moderator 

The  moderator  of  the  annual  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand  (PCNZ)  has  expressed  concern 
over  the  denomination’s  membership  de- 
cline. In  his  inaugural  address  William  B. 
Watt  noted  that  membership  dropped  from 
92,000  to  79,000  during  the  last  decade.  He 
said  even  more  disturbing  was  the  decline  in 
professions  of  faith — 7,000  in  1960,  more 
than  5,000  in  1965,  but  just  under  1,800  in 
1976.  The  decline  in  missionaries  also 
concerned  the  assembly.  Despite  a 1973  de- 
cision to  increase  overseas  personnel  to  50, 
the  number  has  dropped  to  25. 
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How  to  beat  the  devil 


This  issue  is  heavier  than  usual  on  theological  articles.  For 
one  thing  it  contains  the  first  of  our  series  on  “what  we 
believe”  based  on  the  20  articles  in  the  1963  Mennonite 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  addition  there  are  two  articles  on  how 
to  beat  the  devil.  It  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge  that  when 
we  publish  on  subjects  like  these,  we  enter  an  area  of 
mystery — and  sometimes  controversy. 

It  may  be  that  the  level  of  controversy  is  related  negatively 
to  the  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  mystery.  Daniel 
Jenkins,  in  his  book  The  Christian  Belief  in  God,  published  in 
1963,  complained  that  much  confusion  is  caused  by  failing  to 
admit  that  God  is  a mystery  and  cannot  be  fully  known  by  us. 
The  problem,  he  noted,  affected  people  of  various  sorts:  on 
the  one  hand  some  Roman  Catholics  along  with  Protestant 
fundamentalists  and  the  rigidly  orthodox  who  give  the  im- 
pression that  knowledge  of  God  is  easy.  On  the  other  hand  he 
saw  naturalistic  philosophers  who  felt  that  knowledge  of  God 
was  unimportant. 

If  people  are  running  off  on  both  sides  of  a subject,  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  be  a tension  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cept. And  indeed  there  is.  At  least  a part  of  the  problem  is 
how  to  demonstrate  to  each  other  the  significance  of  the 
holy — and  the  unholy — in  our  lives. 

We  respond  to  God  by  faith  on  the  basis  of  a revelation 
received  in  the  Bible.  We  can  study  the  Bible  together  and 
share  in  many  aspects  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage.  But  at 
points  we  do  well  to  acknowledge  that  we  see  spiritual 
realities  “through  a glass  darkly”  and  so  the  vision  is  not 
clear.  The  two  articles  on  fighting  the  devil  in  Jesus’  name 
show  disagreements  that  are  difficult  to  resolve  because  the 
writers  have  had  somewhat  different  experiences. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  acknowledge  the  mystery,  we  are 
responsible  to  keep  on  in  our  search  for  spiritual  clarity,  com- 
paring the  experience  of  the  characters  in  Scripture  with  our 


own  observations  in  order  to  devise  our  own  strategy  in  the 
fight  against  evil. 

Because  it  is  an  area  of  mystery,  a lot  of  nonsense  about  the 
devil  circulates  and  deceives  many. 

For  example,  a harmful  concept  which  has  come  to  us  from 
somewhere — perhaps  the  middle  ages — is  that  the  devil  is  a 
sort  of  Super  Spook,  a creature  even  with  a forked  tail.  Such  a 
concept  leads  some  people  to  take  the  devil  too  seriously  and 
others  to  ignore  him  altogether.  It  is  easy  to  move  from  here 
to  the  idea  that  if  the  devil  gets  you,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do.  You  are  thus  seen  to  be  delivered  from  moral  responsi- 
bility, since  the  devil  made  you  do  it. 

Some  help  toward  a realistic  view  of  temptation  by  the 
devil  can  be  found  in  a study  of  Jesus’  temptation  as 
described  in  the  Gospels.  Because  many  of  us  first  got  into 
this  story  as  children  we  may  have  never  come  to  grips  with 
its  deeper  meaning. 

The  temptation  deals  mainly  with  one  problem — strategy 
for  the  Messiah.  The  question  Jesus  had  to  wrestle  with  was, 
“What  kind  of  Messiah  am  I going  to  be?  ” It  was  a specific 
personal  question  applicable  to  Jesus  as  He  began  His 
ministry.  Models  of  messiahship  were  all  about  Him.  How 
should  He  carry  out  His  mission?  If  we  relate  these  individual 
temptations  to  the  overall  question,  we  find  that  responding 
to  temptation  is  a question  of  choice. 

Now  we  all  know  that  though  choice  is  crucial,  it  is  often 
difficult.  And  we  read  of  Paul  in  Romans  7 dismayed  because 
his  choices  were  in  reverse.  There  are  complexities,  excep- 
tions, and  mysteries,  for  this  is  the  way  of  life.  Yet  it  clarifies 
the  issue  for  me  to  recognize  that  the  battle  with  the  devil 
quite  often  comes  over  matters  of  means,  as  it  did  for  Jesus. 
And  the  way  to  beat  the  devil  is  to  choose  the  better  means — 
as  Jesus  did.  Ghoosing  is  difficult  and  it  is  easier  to  blame 
someone  else,  even  the  devil.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  recovery  of  a decade  past 

by  Robert  S.  Kreider 


To  recover  a feel  for  the  decade  eighty  years  ago  when  Guy 
Hershberger  was  bom  strains  all  our  imaginative  powers. 
Henry  Seidel  Canby  described  lovingly  his  boyhood  world  of 
the  small  town  and  called  the  decade  “The  Age  of  Confi- 
dence.” At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the  last  of  the  Indian 
wars  had  been  fought  at  Wounded  Knee  in  the  state  just  west 
of  Iowa.  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  still  alive  and  had  just  es- 
tablished a Bible  institute  in  Chicago.  The  United  States  was 
growing,  but  in  1896,  had  only  one  third  the  population  of  to- 
day. The  nation  was  not  yet  identified  as  a great  power.  Two 
years  would  pass  before  the  war  with  Spain.  The  United 
States  still  appeared  to  have  clean  hands — no  colonies,  no 
Panama  Canal,  no  great  military  establishment,  no  Pentagon, 
no  CIA.  But  in  two  years  this  country  would  give  release  to 


pent-up  longings  for  overseas  empire  and  to  carry  “the  White 
House’s  burden.” 

The  Hershberger  home  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  in  1896, 
did  not  yet  have  electric  lights  or  a telephone.  The  family 
paid  no  income  taxes.  Probably  no  one  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  had 
yet  seen  an  automobile,  certainly  not  an  airplane.  The  year 
1896  was  the  year  when  mral  free  delivery  began,  bringing  to 
the  home  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalog  and  the  temptations  of  a 
dazzling  new  range  of  consumer  goods.  Gold  had  just  been 
discovered  on  the  Klondike.  Far  away  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Grover  Cleveland  was  in  the  last  months  of  his  presidency.  A 
month  before  in  the  presidential  elections  William  McKinley, 
friend  of  big  business,  had  triumphed  with  ease  over  the  elo- 
quent populist  Democrat,  William  Jennings  Bryan.  The 


populist  protest  against  the  power  of  the  railroads,  Eastern 
banks,  big  business,  and  “The  Cross  of  Gold”  had  been 
turned  back.  This  was  the  age  of  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  and  expansive  American  industries  unchecked  by 
regulatory  bodies  or  unions. 

In  1896  the  Hershberger  farmstead  near  Kalona,  Iowa, 
reflected  a simpler  agrarian  life.  Everyone  in  the  family  knew 
how  to  hitch  a horse,  milk  a cow,  talk  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
fire  a cookstove,  and  play  a role  at  butchering  time.  In  1896 
there  was  no  Gospel  Herald,  no  Goshen  College,  no  Hesston 
College,  no  inter-Mennonite  bodies  of  any  sort,  no  general 
history  book  on  the  Mennonites,  no  overseas  Mennonite 
missions,  and  only  recently  the  first  city  mission  in  Chicago. 
This  Amish  Mennonite  community  had  its  problems,  but  it 
was  a good  and  understandable  world.  This  was  an  age  of 
confidence. 

The  writing  of  Mennonite  histories  in  English  is  a post- 
1896  phenomenon.  Written  in  tidy,  parochial  ways,  many  of 
these  have  been  chronicles  of  congregations,  conference  reso- 
lutions and  institutions,  and  biographies  of  the  men  who  have 
been  leaders.  They  tend  to  be  insulated  from  the  accounts  of 
other  Mennonite  groups,  the  broader  stream  of  national 
church  developments,  and  the  trends  in  a larger  society. 
They  have  skirted  our  conflicts,  the  explanation  being  that  it 
is  not  good  to  have  dirty  linen  washed  in  public  or  to  open 
closets  containing  skeletons. 

Guy  Hershberger  has  been  one  of  those  writers  who  has 
seen  history  whole.  When  he  writes  peoplehood  history  he 
delineates  those  shaping  forces  of  the  marketplace  and 
technology,  of  religious  and  national  movements,  of  city,  fac- 
tory and  university.  When  one  paints  history  on  that  broader 
canvas  he  sees  particularities  and  gifts  not  observed  before; 
he  is  also  made  aware  that  a people’s  uniqueness  is  not  quite 
so  unique. 

To  illustrate  the  broad  canvas  approach,  the  influence  of 
technology  on  Mennonite  life  and  thought  could  be 
profitably  explored.  Perhaps  Henry  Ford  has  had  as  profound 
an  effect  on  our  people  as  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Sears- Roebuck 
as  Menno  Simons.  Henry  Ford’s  Model  T wiped  out  the  one- 
room  schools  around  Kalona,  imposed  on  Mennonites  un- 
comfortable problems  about  insurance,  brought  the  city 
closer  to  the  farm,  changed  patterns  of  entertainment  and 
social  life  and  weekday  church  programming,  and  displaced 
the  age  of  the  horse.  One  cannot  conceive  of  Scottdale, 
Elkhart,  and  Akron  without  crowded  appointment  books,  the 
long-distance  telephone  call,  dictation  equipment,  the 
photocopier,  offset  printing,  computerized  bookkeeping  and 
mailings,  credit  cards,  rental  cars  for  traveling  executives, 
instant  reservations  by  air  to  Kinshasa,  and  the  presence  of 
Imperial  400  Motels  near  international  airports  for 
conference  boards  and  committees — none  of  these  available 
in  1896.  More  importantly,  add  to  this  the  emergence  of 
young  Mennonite  managerial  people  with  technical  training 
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and  the  vocabulary  of  the  worldly  professions  adapted  to  the 
churchly  programs:  “feasibility  studies,”  “management 
consultants,”  “corporate  image,”  “inputs  and  outputs,” 
“goals  and  strategies,”  and  even  “the bottom  line.”  And  then 
add  to  this  tax  deductions  for  charitable  gifts.  The  corporate 
business  model  is  as  much  a part  of  the  Mennonite  way  of  life 
as  the  Schleitheim  Articles. 

Then  go  back  to  Kalona  and  think  of  the  Hershberger  farm 
in  1896 — a relatively  self-sufficient  farmstead  with  an  annual 
cash  income  of  only  a few  hundred  dollars.  This  Amish  com- 
munity had  been  wrestling  with  the  worldliness  of  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick’s attractive  new  farm  equipment.  The  restraints  of 
the  church  on  the  new  farm  technology  steadily  gave  way  to 
what  was  felt  best  for  the  economic  man.  Visit  a Mennonite 
farm  in  Kalona  eighty  years  later.  The  Green  Revolution  has 
arrived:  $25,000  tractors,  bulk  milk  storage  equipment, 
hybrid  seed,  chemical  fertilizers,  self-propelled  combines, 
conveyor  belts  to  the  feed  bins.  Large-scale  capitalist  agricul- 
ture has  come  to  Kalona.  For  the  Mennonite  farmer,  his  ac- 
countant, banker,  and  lawyer  may  be  as  big  in  his  life  as  his 
pastor.  The  art  of  paying  only  the  minimum  required  income 
tax  is  one  of  his  more  recently  acquired  skills. 

What  did  it  take  to  start  farming  in  1896?  $500?  What  is 
needed  today?  $50,000?  Perhaps  more.  Every  congregation 
now  has  those  who  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  corporate  finance. 
In  1896  no  one  traveled  very  far — a few  trips  in  one’s  lifetime 
to  visit  distant  relatives  and  sometimes  a trip  west  to  spy  out 
virgin  land.  But  now  eighty  years  later  Mennonites  spend 
more  on  overseas  travel  and  other  vacations  than  on  all  the 
conference  budgets  for  overseas  and  home  missions  and 
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Christian  education.  Today  they  pay  more  in  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  military  than  they  give  voluntarily  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  church  program. 

Nonconformity  to  the  world  came  naturally  to  the  Amish 
Mennonites  of  the  Kalona  community  in  1896.  In  1976 
nonconformity  has  retreated  before  the  frontal  advance  of 
central  heating,  electric  power,  indoor  hot-  and  cold-running 
water,  color  television  with  movies  in  everyone’s  family 
room,  wash-and-wear  clothing,  installment  buying,  and 
electric  hair  dryers.  The  old  arts  of  subsistence  farming,  of 
canning,  drying,  and  butchering  are  close  to  death.  And 
women  and  children  have  left  the  farms  to  find  jobs  in  the 
towns,  each  driving  in  his  or  her  car  on  paved  highways. 

In  the  fall  following  his  graduation  from  high  school  in 
1915.  Guy  Hershberger  began  teaching  in  a rural  school. 
When  he  entered  college  in  1920  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 


could  count  only  a few  from  his  whole  acquaintanceship  who 
had  ever  gone  to  college.  Now  many  Iowa  Mennonite  youth 
go,  or  are  expected  to  go,  either  to  college  or  into  Voluntary 
Service — the  latter  not  an  option  in  1915. 

New  machines  and  a new  technology  have  slipped  into  our 
lives  and  have  taken  control.  Technology,  the  servant,  be- 
comes technology,  the  master.  The  world  of  1976  contrasts 
with  the  1896  of  Guy  Hershberger’s  birth  in  many  ways:  (1) 
The  enormous  scale  and  massing  of  all  human  operations. 
The  world’s  population  has  tripled  in  these  eighty  years. 
Massive  quantitative  changes  bring  qualitative  changes.  (2) 
The  enormous  complexity  of  all  human  operations.  (3)  The 
complex  interdependency  of  all  human  operations.  (4)  The 
intensifying  tempo.  Less  and  less  time  is  available  between 
the  introduction  of  a new  idea,  or  a new  technology  and  the 
moment  for  the  response. 


What  we  believe 


2.  Divine  revelation 

by  David  L.  Groh 


“We  believe  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  and  supremely  in  His  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

A great  radio  antenna  has  been  installed  across  a valley 
near  Aricebo,  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  turned  to  the  heavens  with 
the  hope  that  if  there  are  intelligent  human  beings  beyond 
our  solar  system  there  may  be  communication  with  them. 
Some  people  hope  there  will  be  a word  of  encouragement 
from  a eivilization  that  has  learned,  through  its  own  strug- 
gles, to  control  the  passions  of  intelligent  beings  and  create  a 
culture  of  harmony  and  good  will. 

As  Ghristians  we  affirm  that  a message  has  come  to  us  from 
beyond  our  world.  The  Greater  of  the  universe  has  spoken. 
His  message  is  that  persons  can  be  saved  from  the  evil  of  this 
world.  God  is  not  only  the  Greater  of  the  vast  universe  that 
reveals  His  glory  and  power  (Ps.  19).  He  is  also  the  Redeemer 
of  humans  who  live  upon  this  little  planet  that  rotates  around 
a minor  star  at  the  edge  of  the  Milky  Way,  one  of  millions  of 
galaxies  He  formed.  From  the  beginning  of  history  God’s 
voice  has  come  to  men  and  women  who  have  had  their 
spiritual  sensors  tuned  in  on  His  wavelength. 

How  God  speaks.  God  spoke  in  various  ways  to  people  of 
faith  who  heard  His  Word  and  acted  upon  it.  At  times  He 
revealed  Himself  through  special  acts,  like  the  conversation 
with  Moses  at  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3:2  ff.).  At  other  times 
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He  sent  messengers,  as  in  the  announcements  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  18)  and  Gideon  (Judg.  6:11  ff. ).  The  continual  message 
of  the  prophets  was  that  God  spoke  to  them.  Amos  said,  “The 
Lord  God  has  spoken;  who  can  but  prophesy?  ” (Amos  3:8). 

In  great  acts  with  His  people  Moses  recognized  God  re- 
vealing Himself  “.  . . show  me  now  thy  ways,  that  I may 
know  thee  ...”  (Ex.  33:13).  In  the  merging  of  words  and 
deeds  God  revealed  Himself  most  fully.  He  promised  to  de- 
liver His  people  from  Egyptian  slavery  (Ex.  3:8).  Then,  by  a 
series  of  great  miracles.  He  fulfilled  His  promise. 

God’s  final  and  greatest  act  of  revelation  was  through  His 
Son.  Jesus  is  the  supreme  Word  from  God  (Jn.  1:1-16).  In 
Himself  He  brought  both  God’s  great  act  and  God’s  message. 
Feeding,  healing,  and  exorcism,  blended  so  completely  with 
words  of  comfort,  forgiveness,  and  judgment  that  He  could 
say  at  the  end  of  His  ministry,  “He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen 
the  Father.”  (Jn.  14:9).  Though  God  had  spoken  in  many 
wonderful  ways,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  could  point  to 
Jesus  as  superior  to  any  previous  revelation.  His  final  revela- 
tion was  by  one  who  carried  the  qualities  of  being  “Son” 
(Heb.  l:2ff.). 

The  revelation  recorded.  The  Bible  is  the  record  of  revela- 
tion from  God  to  men.  Some  Old  Testament  stories  were 
passed  on  through  many  centuries  by  word  of  mouth  for  en- 
couragement and  warning.  The  messages  of  prophets  were 
remembered  and  later  written  down  (Jer.  36:2).  State  records 
were  winnowed  by  historians  for  the  information  they  would 
yield  about  the  times  and  activities  of  the  kings.  “They  are 
written  in  the  Book  of  the  Ghronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel”(l 
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David  Groh:  “Since  the  Bible  is 
the  book  of  the  community  it  can 
be  understood  best  within  the 
community  of  faith.  As  Christians 
meet  together  to  worship  their 
Lord  and  seek  His  will,  the  Holy 
Spirit ...  is  there  to  interpret  it.” 


Kings  14:19)  is  a typical  phrase  repeated  frequently  to  indi- 
cate sources.  Responses  to  God’s  great  acts  were  formed  into 
services  of  worship  and  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  (Ex.  15).  Even  the  wisdom  of  men  as  recorded  in 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  was  given  place  in  Scripture. 

After  being  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth,  or  as  separate 
written  documents,  the  various  parts  were  brought  together. 
God’s  Spirit  directed  in  each  step  of  the  way,  from  the  oldest 
stories  to  the  writing  of  the  laws  given  at  Sinai  and  the 
messages  of  the  prophets.  These  became  the  Scripture  used 
by  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the  early  church  (Lk.  24:27,  44; 
Acts  17:11). 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  complete,  but  points  to  Someone 
beyond  itself.  Jesus  is  that  One.  He  brings  to  fullness  and 
completion  what  it  envisioned.  As  the  fulfillment  of  what 
came  before.  His  life  and  teachings  become  the  final  judge  of 
what  has  enduring  value  and  what  was  temporary  and  prepa- 
ratory. 

The  New  Testament  records  Jesus’  life.  It  continues  the 
record  of  His  body,  the  church,  which  lives  on  after  Him  and 
carries  on  the  work  which  He  began.  It  does  not  exhaust 
everything  that  could  have  been  said  about  Him  (Jn.  20:30) 
nor  the  early  years  of  the  church.  The  record  concludes  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  Jesus’  earthly  associates. 
But  this  record  is  adequate  to  bring  mankind  to  a knowledge 
of  eternal  life  (Jn.  20:31). 

Both  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  product  of  the  com- 
munity. The  various  parts  were  written  by  members  of  that 
community.  They  were  preserved  and  assembled  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  community  use.  The  many 
Christian  writings  of  the  church’s  first  century  were  sifted  by 
the  church.  The  twenty-seven  books  we  have  were  accepted 
as  the  most  useful. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Bible  is  the  book  around  which  the 
community  of  faith  is  formed.  It  was  written  by  men  of  God, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Pet.  1:21)  to  encourage  and 
assist  believers  in  many  different  circumstances  to  be  God’s 
faithful  people.  It  is  the  point  of  our  final  appeal  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  is  our  source  of  spiritual  strength.  It  is 


the  basis  of  our  worship.  It  becomes  the  dividing  line 
between  the  church  and  the  world.  Without  the  community 
of  faith  there  would  be  no  Bible;  without  the  Bible  there 
would  be  no  community  of  faith. 

Understanding  the  Bible.  Only  as  the  message  of  the  Bible 
is  understood  and  acted  upon  does  it  become  powerful.  But 
how  can  we  understand  a book  so  large  and  so  diverse, 
created  over  a long  period  of  time  by  people  very  different 
from  ourselves?  It  was  written  in  languages  we  don’t  under- 
stand and  refers  to  situations  we  don’t  know.  Because  of  its 
great  variety  of  literature  it  often  seems  strange. 

We  assume  that. the  biblical  message  had  meaning  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed.  As  we  learn  more  fully 
what  it  meant  to  them,  its  meaning  will  become  clearer  to  us. 
Additional  insight  can  be  gained  as  we  understand  how  the 
community  of  faith,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament  times, 
understood  the  meaning  of  a passage. 

We  thank  God  that  we  have  the  Bible  available  in  nu- 
merous English  translations.  We  have  many  excellent  helps 
such  as  commentaries,  dictionaries,  histories,  and  geogra- 
phies. These  give  us  valuable  insights  into  the  background  of 
the  people  as  they  attempted  to  be  faithful  to  God  in  their 
various  situations. 

However,  the  deepest  insight  into  the  message  of  the  Bible 
is  not  gained  by  simply  understanding  a passage  in  its 
original  historical  and  cultural  context,  as  important  as  that 
is.  Its  meaning  opens  up  to  us  as  we  accept  it  for  ourselves  in 
a way  that  brings  a positive  response  to  God  and  to  His  will 
for  our  lives.  Jesus  told  the  Bible  scholars  of  His  day  that  they 
could  not  really  understand  the  message  He  was  bringing. 
That  was  reserved  for  persons  who  were  committed  to  do 
God’s  will  (Jn.  7:17).  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
humble  Christians  who  have  understood  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  better  than  scholars  who  put  them  on  trial.  Testi- 
monies recorded  in  The  Martyrs  Mirror  are  among  the  pro- 
found witnesses  to  that  fact. 

Since  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  community  it  can  be 
understood  best  within  the  community  of  faith.  As  Christians 
meet  together  to  worship  their  Lord  and  seek  His  will,  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  writers  is  also  there  to  interpret 
it  to  seeking  Christians.  There  the  understandings  of  the  spe- 
cialists, who  know  the  language,  literature,  and  the  cultures 
of  the  Bible,  are  blended  with  the  understanding  of  other 
Christians  who  know  from  their  own  lives  in  this  world  its 
longings  and  needs.  At  the  intersection  where  Christians 
together  seek  God’s  will  for  them  in  His  world,  the  Bible  truly 
becomes  God’s  Word  to  them. 

As  Christians  we  affirm  that  a message  has  come  to  this 
world  from  beyond  it.  This  is  not  simply  good  advice  from  an 
advance  culture  in  a distant  galaxy.  It  is  the  good  news  that 
the  Creator  God  is  also  the  Savior  God.  He  desires  to  bring 
the  world,  alienated  by  human  sin,  back  to  Himself  (Jn. 
3: 16).  Out  of  all  peoples  of  the  earth  He  desires  to  create  one 
new  people,  under  the  lordship  of  His  Son,  to  be  His 
representative  and  His  messenger.  The  Bible  is  our  only 
source  of  such  knowledge. 
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Working  with  youth 

an  interview  with  RoyT.  Hartzler 
and  Bob  Zuercher 


■i  Editor  s Note:  Bob  Zuercher  is  associate  secretary  for 
Youth  Ministries  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM),  Elkhart,  Ind.  Boy  T.  Hartzler  is  coordi- 
nator of  Youth  Convention  activities  at  Estes  Park  77,  work- 
ing out  of  the  MBCM  office.  Dan  Shenk  is  communications 
director  with  MBCM.  The  following  interview  took  place  on 
^ December  13, 1976. 


another  issue  I face  that  maybe  these  brothers  and  sisters  can 
help  me  think  about,  just  like  a middle-aged  adult  might 
want  to  talk  about  an  occupational  change.  There’s  nothing 
unique  in  youth  ministry  in  terms  of  gift  discernment. 

Roy:  In  our  planning  for  Estes  Park  77  we  are  saying 
there’s  something  about  the  church  which  is  one — using 
Paul’s  language.  It’s  a body,  recognizing  much  diversity, 
many  gifts. 

Dan:  Which  includes  youth,  as  part  of  the  diversity. 

Roy:  They’re  very  much  a part  of  the  diversity.  In  fact,  to 
see  young  people  as  a gift  of  or  to  the  congregation  is  pretty 
exciting  to  think  about.  I get  the  feeling  sometimes  that 
youth  ministry  becomes  the  way  for  a congregation  to 
“handle  ” its  young  people,  to  deal  with  a “problem.”  And 
not  really  as  a gift. 

Dan:  If  the  gifts  of  the  young  people  do  get  brought  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  congregational  life,  what  about  the 
role  of  a separate  youth  program  in  the  congregation? 

Bob:  That’s  a good  question.  At  what  point  does  a separate 
youth  ministry  begin  to  hinder  the  congregation,  rather  than 
add  to  it?  This  question  needs  to  be  looked  at — and  I don  t 
think  it’s  unique  to  a youth  group.  At  what  point  does  a 
WMSC  group  do  that?  At  what  point  does  the  men’s  prayer 
breakfast  begin  to  detract  from  the  overall  life  of  the  con- 
gregation? 

Dan:  Where,  then,  does  the  need  for  peer  group  identity 
fit  in?  We  obviously  need  to  respect  how  much  the  young 
people  want  to  be  thrust  into  congregational  life — and  to 
what  extent  their  interests  are  simply  different. 

Bob:  Yes  indeed.  In  my  youth  ministries  work  I’ve  cer- 


Dan  Shenk:  What  kind  of  role  do  the  two  of  you  think  the 
congregation  should  have  in  working  with  youth?  Perhaps  we 
can  start  in  the  area  of  gift  discernment.  For  example,  a 
teenager  might  ask,  what  are  my  strengths?  What  should  I be 
< doing  after  high  school? 

^ Bob  Zuercher:  The  congregation  needs  to  do  the  kind  of 

affirming  or  training  that  will  help  young  persons  see  and  feel 
that  the  congregation  is  their  extended  family  of  God  where 
they  can  fit  in.  The  congregation  is  a setting  where  any  kind 
of  role  in  the  church  or  direction  in  life  ean  be  tested. 

Roy  Hartzler:  It’s  an  identification  with  or  feeling  part  of 
the  congregation  that  comes  before  some  of  the  other  ques- 
tions. 

' Bob:  Yes.  That  occupational  stuff,  in  my  mind,  is  secon- 

dary to  congregational  identity  witbin  tbe  larger  people  of 
" God. 

Dan:  But  wbat  about  gift  discernment — wbieb  often  does 
include  vocational  relationships  or  plans? 

Bob:  In  my  view,  a “gift”  refers  to  a specific  function  that 
contributes  to  Christ’s  body,  the  church.  Identifying  and  us- 
ing  my  gifts  in  the  church  should  be  prior  to  choosing  an  oc- 
cupation. The  occupational  decision-making  then  is  just 
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tainly  run  into  that.  I mean,  everything  you  read  says  that 
peer  acceptance  is  usually  a top  priority  for  most  teenagers.  I 
think  this  pushes  us,  though,  back  to  talking  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a member  of  a congregation.  In  our  discussion 
here,  we  ought  to  clarify  whether  we’ re  talking  about  young 
persons  who  are  members  or  young  persons  who  are  not 
members.  Because  that  makes  a difference  to  me  concerning 
what  one  can  expect  from  them.  We  want  to  be  aware  of 
younger  members’  needs  for  peer  group  identity,  but  more 
importantly  give  them  a clear  call  to  be  one  of  us  as  well.  A 
helpful  way  this  call  can  take  on  shape  is  through  adult 
models.  I see  the  youth  sponsors  as  those  who  are  to  help  the 
peer  group  function  and  help  to  build  adult  and  youth  rela- 
tionships. 

Dan:  The  sponsors  themselves  should  not  have  to  provide 
that  whole  function  of  being  the  adult  model.  You  aren’t  say- 
ing that. 

Bob:  No.  They’re  working  for  the  congregation.  The 
sponsors  ought  to  be  thinking  about  ways  the  relationship 
between  the  congregation  and  the  youth  group  can  happen. 
Too  often,  though,  the  sponsors  wind  up  working  primarily 
with  the  MYF  peer  group — meeting  with  them  and  helping 
them  plan  and  all  that — where  I think  the  sponsors  ought  to 
concentrate  on  getting  this  to  function  pretty  well  on  its  own, 
by  training  the  young  leaders  to  carry  that  program.  The 
sponsors’  main  thrust  ought  to  consist  of  proposing  to  the 
adult  members  of  the  congregation  how  they  can  get  more 
meaningfully  involved  with  the  youth.  Too  often  the  MYF 
exists  somewhere  off  to  the  side  and  tries  to  function  like  a 
separate,  mini-congregation. 

Dan:  What  about  the  role  of  parents?  Could  the  sponsors 
help  to  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  MYF  group  and  the 
parents?  How  does  the  biological  family  relate  here  to  the 
spiritual  family? 

Bob:  I would  see  sponsors  as  being  sensitive  to  what  the 
young  people  are  saying  about  their  parental  relationships. 
That  is,  sponsors  are  in  a good  position  to  know  when  there  is 
a need  in  the  area  of  parent-teen  relationships.  I wonder,  too, 
if  sponsors  could  help  parents  make  a greater  effort  to 
develop  significant  relationships  with  young  persons  other 
than  their  own. 

Dan:  Well,  I think  all  this  moves  us  toward  Estes  Park  77 
and  the  intergenerational  nature  of  that  event.  Are  some  of 
the  things  we’ve  talked  about  here  being  worked  at  in  con- 
nection with  Estes  Park? 

Roy:  Before  I answer  that,  I should  note  that  Estes  Park  77 
will  take  place  this  summer,  June  18-24,  near  Estes  Park, 
Colorado.  A churchwide  Youth  Convention  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church  will  happen  at  the  same 
time  and  place  during  those  seven  days.  Registrations  are  be- 
ing accepted  for  Estes  Park  77  during  January  and  February. 
Ask  your  youth  sponsor  or  pastor  for  a registration  form. 
(Excuse  the  interruption! ) What  we’ re  doing  at  Estes  Park  77 
is  several  kinds  of  programming,  some  of  which  I think  very 
clearly  emphasize  the  intergenerational  nature  of  that  event. 
For  example,  the  small  groups  are  being  structured  to  be  in- 
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tergenerational.  Given  a group  of  12  persons  in  a small  group, 
half  or  almost  half  will  be  young  persons,  and  the  other  half 
will  be  adults.  We  should  get  a fairly  good  balance. 

Dan:  How  do  you  define  “young  person,  ” Roy?  (You 
could  get  in  hot  water  on  this  one! ) 

Roy:  I see  what  you  mean.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention,  we’re  saying  anyone  who’s  a member  of  a con- 
gregational youth  group  is  defined  as  “young  ”!  During  the 
Bible  study  everyone — youth  and  adults — will  be  together. 
There  will  be  other  mass  sessions,  too.  But  there  are  some 
other  kinds  of  programming  which  take  very  seriously  the 
unique  needs  and  interests  of  young  persons.  For  example, 
the  seminars.  A large  number  of  seminars  are  being  planned 
based  primarily  on  the  question:  What  are  the  needs,  the 
interests,  the  concerns  of  young  people  who  will  be  attend- 
ing? Then  there  are  two  special  evening  programs,  again 
focusing  on  the  specific  concerns  or  interests  of  young 
persons.  So  I see  a fairly  good  rhythm  between  intergenera- 
tional kinds  of  events  and  youth-identity  kinds  of  events. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  Estes  Park  77  will  provide  participants 
with  some  handles  for  helping  their  congregation’s  youth 
ministry  become  an  integral  part  of  their  church  life. 

Dan:  I guess  every  time  there’s  a youth  convention  there 
has  to  be  a separate  conscious  decision  made  to  have  one.  It’s 
not  simply  automatic. 

Roy:  No,  it’s  fairly  clear  that  when  we  have  a churchwide 
youth  meeting,  or  youth  convention,  it  is  part  of  some  de- 
liberate decision-making.  And  this  time  the  decision  was  to 
recommend  that  the  Youth  Convention  be  a joint  event  with 
General  Assembly. 

Dan:  Bob,  could  you  say  in  a few  words  why  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  is  sponsoring  this  Youth 
Convention  at  Estes  Park,  rather  than  say  the  Board  of 
Education  or  General  Board?  Do  youth  conventions  build 
congregational  life? 

Bob:  All  of  our  orientation  here  at  Congregational  Minis- 
tries is  toward  building  congregations:  I approach 

church  wide  meetings  with  this  question:  How  does  this  event 
build  congregations? 

Dan:  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  youth  conventions  do 
that? 

Bob:  I’m  not  sure.  In  some  ways,  at  youth  conventions  in 
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the  past,  it  seems  there’s  been  as  much  alienating  of  young 
\ people  from  their  home  congregations  as  there’s  been  build- 
ing the  local  congregational  experience.  That’s  just  an  im- 
' pression,  I guess.  The  positive  thing  is  for  young  persons  to 
i move  beyond  their  own  congregational  experience  and  see 
some  exciting  things  happening  in  the  churchwide  setting 
I that  they  just  hadn’t  seen  in  their  own  congregations.  So  they 

^ might  develop  the  beginning  of  a denominational  loyalty, 

but  at  the  same  time  a kind  of  frustration  at  the  point  of 

* “where  can  I fit  into  that?  I can’t  seem  to  do  it  at  home.  ” 

I Roy:  One  of  the  positive  factors  of  Youth  Convention  and 

congregational  building  can  be  at  the  point  where  congrega- 
tions and  youth  groups  think  together  about  attending  the 
^ Youth  Convention — and  in  that  thinking  together  do  certain 

things  in  the  context  of  the  congregation.  It  could  be  fund- 

* raising;  it  could  be  planning  how  to  get  there.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  group  spirit  that  develops.  A youth 
convention  does  have  the  potential  of  creating  some  dissatis- 
faction  with  the  local  congregation.  And  that’s  real.  But  in 

, addition,  it  can  build  spirit.  And  I hope  also,  if  a person  is 
seeking  for  methods  of  renewing  the  congregational 
experience,  perhaps  that  can  happen  at  a place  like  Estes 
Park. 

Dan:  Would  there  be  a particular  advantage  this  time 
where  the  elders  and  the  teenagers  would  be  together,  com- 
ing back  to  the  congregation  with  a similar  kind  of  message? 

Roy:  I hadn’t  thought  of  that  before,  but  that’s  always 
' tough  when  a young  person  comes  back  from  a great 
experience  and  the  people  back  home  just  don’t  quite  share 
the  enthusiasm.  So  this  time  the  younger  and  the  older  will 
be  traveling  together  and  that  should  enhance  the  reporting 
^ back.  That  could  be  a plus.  At  times  I wonder  whether  or  not 
young  people  understand  that  there  are  going  to  be  1,800 
adults  at  Estes  Park  77.  I tell  them  that.  And  that  doesn’t 
I seem  to  bother  them.  I sense  that  in  the  church  in  general 
there  seems  to  be  a trend  toward  doing  more  things  together 
than  separately. 

H 

Dan:  I suppose  an  important  thing  that  happens  in  con- 
nection with  a churchwide  youth  convention  is  the  develop- 
ment of  potential  leadership  for  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  it’s  fairly  well-known  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the 
percentage  of  Mennonite  young  people  attending  Mennonite 
^ colleges  has  just  about  been  cut  in  half.  Will  the  Mennonite 
Church  be  facing  a leadership  crisis  several  years  down  the 
road? 

Roy:  That’s  a big  question! 

Dan:  The  Board  of  Education  also  has  been  talking  about 
this. 

, Roy:  I’m  not  sure  exactly  what  this  decrease  in  Mennonite 

students  at  Mennonite  colleges  is  saying.  There  are  various 
factors.  Factors  of  cost,  of  educational  programming,  of  less 
certainty  of  a job  after  college  than  in  the  past.  I think  my 
way  of  trying  to  evaluate  this  kind  of  “leadership”  question 
is  to  look  at  congregational  loyalty.  Are  young  people  having 
a good  congregational  experience?  I don’t  see  us  losing 
ground  on  that  one. 


Bob:  That’s  a good  point.  Sometimes  I question  to  what 
extent  Mennonite  colleges  work  at  building  congregational 
commitment  in  their  students.  The  idea  that  it’s  important  to 
be  tied  in  pretty  intimately  to  a congregation  somewhere 
after  college  just  doesn’t  seem  to  come  through.  In  terms  of 
developing  specific  congregational  membership  skills,  I guess 
I’m  more  optimistic  about  things  like  the  Paul-Timothy 
program.  Keystone  Bible  Institute,  and  seminary  without 
walls.  Or  take  the  proposal  the  Voluntary  Service  people  are 
currently  talking  about.  They’re  planning  to  make  part  of  the 
VS  program  more  specifically  focused  on  the  development  of 
group  leadership  skills  that  could  be  used  in  their  home  con- 
gregations. That  is,  VS  administrators  are  starting  to  ask, 
‘How  can  we  make  the  VS  experience  something  that  will 
help  VSers  be  better  congregational  members?’  It  seems  to 
me  that’s  the  right  question  which  I think  VS  has  great 
potential  for  answering. 

Roy:  Attendance  at  Mennonite  colleges,  in  my  view,  is  not 
quite  as  important  an  indicator  of  where  young  people  are  in 
terms  of  their  faith  commitment  as  it  may  have  been  at  one 
time.  A good  indicator,  or  experience,  for  Bob  and  me  took 
place  last  August  in  Ohio.  From  about  30  congregations  the 
conference  youth  secretary,  Don  Yoder,  brought  together  a 
number  of  teenagers  for  leadership  training.  There  was  evi- 
dence, I think,  of  commitment  to  the  church,  commitment  to 
their  congregations  on  the  part  of  the  youth.  And  there  was  a 
readiness  to  develop  skills  to  build  congregations. 

Dan:  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you’re  optimistic,  then,  about 
the  future  of  the  church  in  terms  of  leadership  potential? 

Roy:  Yes,  I’m  optimistic.  For  one  thing,  I think  there’s 
hope  because  I don’t  sense  the  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
adults  that  there  was  at  one  time,  say  in  the  late  1960s.  I see 
adults  ready  to  work  with  young  people,  ready  to  be  more  ac- 
cepting and  more  open  to  the  gifts  of  young  people  than  I 
sensed  in  the  past.  And  I don’t  think  young  people  are  fight- 
ing adults  as  they  were  at  one  time.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  more  positive.  There  are  other  barometers,  too, 
that  might  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  increased  attendance  at 
seminary. 

Dan:  Which  is  distinctly  church-related.  . . . 

Roy:  Church- related,  congregational.  Many  people  who 
come  to  the  seminary  aren’t  particularly  interested  in  con- 
gregational work,  but  I think  that  trend  may  be  changing. 
That’s  one  barometer.  On  the  whole,  I think  there’s  a kind  of 
renewed  interest  in  churchwide  meeting.  There  were  many 
more  people  at  Assembly  75  than  at  Assembly  73.  There  was 
a lot  of  positive  evaluation  and  feedback  from  that.  That’s 
another  barometer.  And  I think  many  conferences  are 
stronger  now  than  they  were  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  same 
goes  for  their  youth  programming.  Fifteen  years  ago  youth 
work  on  the  conference  level  was  practically  nonexistent. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  significant  strengthening  at  the 
local  level. 

Bob  : I see  all  of  our  denomination  now  on  a kind  of 
healthy  swing  toward  more  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
strong  congregations. 
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A word  to  the  middle-aged  about  aging 

by  Tilman  R.  Smith 


Middle-aged  couples  have  to  make  many  adjustments  to 
life.  For  one  thing,  role  changes  for  husbands  and  wives  may 
not  occur  at  the  same  time.  Women  are  generally  the  first  to 
be  affected  by  change.  When  children  leave  home  the 
mother’s  schedule  becomes  more  free — for  better  or  for 
worse.  At  this  same  time  husbands  are  apt  to  be  reaching  the 
peak  of  their  activities  in  their  work  sphere  which  creates  a 
discrepancy  in  the  responsibilities  of  husbands  and  wives. 
This  is  the  time  that  many  women  turn  to  second  careers,  or 
resume  earlier  ones. 

This  may  also  be  the  time  for  boredom  on  the  part  of 
women;  many  are  turning  to  alcohol.  This  too  is  a time  when 
marriages  which  held  together  largely  because  of  children 
rather  than  true  compatibility,  are  threatened.  On  the 
contrary  this  may  also  be  the  time  beyond  the  stresses  of  child 
rearing  when  marriages  become  the  most  meaningful.  For 
good  or  ill,  major  readjustment  is  usually  required.  Yet  few 
think  ahead  to  this  necessity. 

You  in  the  middle  age  bracket  should  not  be  castigated; 
this  achieves  nothing.  You  should  be  understood,  en- 
couraged, and  possibly  enlightened.  You  do  have  some  of 
life’s  most  important  functions:  making  a living,  raising  a 
family,  carrying  major  responsibility  and  leadership  for  the 
work  of  the  community  church  and  government.  You  face  the 
relentless  thrust  of  competition  and  you  begin  to  realize  that 
the  time  for  the  last  job  promotion  is  near  or  past.  But  even 
these  grave  responsibilities  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  valid 
reasons  for  avoiding  thought  and  preparation  for  the  next 
stage  in  life. 

An  exhortation  to  husbands.  “Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  up 
for  it”  (Eph.  5:25,  NEB). 

Do  you  know  that  your  wife  is  likely  to  live  eight  years  as  a 
widow?  At  65  the  average  male  may  expect  to  live  12  years 
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and  the  female  16,  and  in  addition  you  are  likely  to  be  older 
than  she.  Furthermore,  many  males  do  not  reach  the  age  of 
65.  More  men  than  women  are  taken  in  the  40  to  60  age 
bracket  by  the  three  great  killers — cardiovascular  diseases, 
strokes,  and  cancer. 

1.  If  your  wife  survives  you  she  must  know:  how  much  in- 
come she  could  expect.  Does  either  of  you  have  a realistic 
idea? 

2.  Have  you  discussed  burial  plans  including  a plot,  or  will 
she  have  to  make  these  decisions  in  a period  of  great  trauma? 

3.  Do  you  have  a joint  bank  account  so  she  would  have 
available  cash  immediately? 

4.  Does  she  know  the  location  of  the  key  to  your  lockbox 
and  how  to  get  to  it? 

5.  Is  she  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  will  (which 
should  be  jointly  executed)  or  don’t  you  have  one?  This 
neglect  could  be  very  costly  and  inconvenient. 

6.  Does  she  have  a list  of  your  financial  obligations — 
weekly,  monthly,  yearly — taxes,  mortgages,  loan  including 
installments? 

7.  Is  she  acquainted  with  the  general  insurance  program 
including  burial  aid? 

8.  Is  she  acquainted  with  your  various  types  of  insurance 
coverage,  car  inspection  schedules,  registrations? 

9.  Do  you  have  children  or  other  close  relatives  or  friends 
to  whom  she  could  go  for  assistance  or  other  surrogates  with 
whom  she  would  feel  comfortable? 

10.  Do  you  have  a family  lawyer  and  is  she  acquainted? 

11.  Can  she  drive  a car  (she  isn’t  too  old  to  learn  in  most 
cases)  and  is  the  car  in  good  mechanical  condition? 

12.  Where  will  she  live?  Can  she  continue  to  live  inde- 
pendently and  take  care  of  the  premises  including  the  lawn, 
trees  and  shrubs,  snow  shoveling? 

A suggestion  to  wives.  “Wives,  respect  [understand]  your 
husbands.”  When  your  husband  retires  he  is  likely  to  become 
quite  disoriented.  His  job  was  his  daily  orientation,  probably 
for  many  years  a daily  routine.  This  structure  vanishes 
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overnight.  His  experience  is  much  like  yours  when  your  last 
child  left  home.  Many  of  his  closest  friends  were  his  fellow 
workers.  His  work  was  important  to  him.  His  energy  and 
emotional  drives  were  work-centered.  Since  he  no  longer  has 
a paying  job  he  may  feel  a sense  of  unproductiveness. 

If  he  has  reaehed  the  age  of  65  many  of  his  closest  friends, 
outside  his  job  are  also  gone.  Statistically,  of  our  ten  closest 
friends  at  sixty,  three  will  have  died  and  three  moved  away 
by  the  time  we  are  seventy.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that 
your  husband  does  not  make  friends  as  easily  as  you  do.  Un- 
fortunately our  culture  trains  men  to  stress  business  rela- 
tionships and  down  plays  building  friendships. 

He  is  not  used  to  being  around  the  house  so  much  and  you, 
too,  will  have  adjustments  to  make.  You  might  find  that 
“absence  did  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,”  until  both  of  you 
get  used  to  the  new  conditions.  One  wife  confessed  that  she 
took  her  husband  for  better  or  for  worse  but  not  for  lunch! 


Another  complained  that  she  had  twice  as  much  husband  and 
half  as  much  money! 

You  should  continue  to  do  the  things  you  regularly  did  but 
on  a less  demanding  scale.  You  continue  to  cook,  experiment 
with  new  recipes,  sew,  knit,  tend  houseplants,  garden,  and 
read  as  you  have  done  for  years.  But  your  husband  probably 
does  not  have  many  hobbies,  nor  has  he  learned  how  to 
experience  leisure  creativity. 

What  we  need  most  in  middle  age  is  new  discovery,  a sense 
of  frank  realism,  admitting  to  ourselves  that  we  can’t  go  back 
to  childhood  and  it  doesn’t  help  to  daydream  trying  to  undo 
what  we  have  done,  or  do  what  we  might  have  done  to  erase 
our  mistakes.  We  should  expend  our  energy  in  finding  a bet- 
ter way  to  the  future  and  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  fact 
that  we  are  growing  older.  This  is  God’s  plan  for  our  lives  and 
there  is  a peculiar  beauty  in  every  age,  open  to  new  life  and 
new  experience.  ^ 


A dirty  milk  story 


During  the  years  when  Walter  Rauschenbusch  ministered 
to  German  immigrants  in  New  York  City’s  infamous  “Hell’s 
Kitchen,”  he  saw  firsthand  what  oppressive  social  structures 
did  to  families  in  destitute  poverty.  Later,  when  Rau- 
schenbusch went  to  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  he 
fashioned  a theology  based  on  his  deep  convietion  that  the 
gospel  must  bring  good  news  now  to  those  in  suffering  and 
wanton  misery. 

Rauschenbuseh’s  central  thesis  was  that  the  purpose  of  the 
gospel  was  not  simply  a matter  of  saving  souls,  but  that  it  had 
far-reaehing  social  dimensions  as  well,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increasingly  complex  societies  of  modern  times.  His 
burden  therefore  was  to  generate  a tender  conscience  for  the 
recognition  of  organized  and  social  sins  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  preach  a practical  Christian  message  which  in  his  view 
should  redeem  all  aspects  of  one’s  existence,  not  merely  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls.  The  following  story,  lifted  en 
bloc  from  Rauschenbusch’ s last  book,  A Theology  for  the 
Social  Gospel,  reflects  the  tone  of  his  burden. 

“A  health  officer  of  Toronto  told  me  a story  which 
Olustrates  the  consciousness  of  sin  created  by  the  old  religious 
teaching.  If  milk  is  found  too  dirty,  the  cans  are  emptied  and 
marked  with  large  red  labels.  This  hits  the  farmer  where  he 
lives.  He  may  not  care  about  the  health  of  Toronto,  but  he 
does  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  own  neighborhood,  and 
when  he  drives  to  the  station  and  finds  his  friends  chuekling 
over  the  red  labels  on  his  cans,  it  acts  as  a moral  irritant.  One 


day  Mennonite  a farmer  found  his  cans  labeled  and  he  swore 
a worldly  oath.  The  Mennonites  are  a devout  people  who 
take  the  teachings  of  Christ  seriously  and  refuse  to  swear, 
even  in  lawcourts.  This  man  was  brought  before  his  church 
and  excluded.  But,  mark  well,  not  for  introducing  cow-dung 
into  the  intestines  of  babies,  but  for  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  damnation  of  the  wicked  in  a nontheological  way.  When 
his  church  will  hereafter  have  fully  digested  the  social  gospel, 
it  may  treat  the  case  this  way:  ‘Our  brother  was  angry  and 
used  the  name  of  God  profanely  in  his  anger;  we  urge  him  to 
settle  this  alone  with  God.  But  he  has  also  defiled  the  milk 
supply  by  unclean  methods.  Having  the  life  and  health  of 
young  children  in  his  keeping,  he  has  failed  in  his  trust. 
Voted,  that  he  be  excluded  until  he  has  proved  his  lasting 
repentance.’  The  result  would  be  the  same,  but  the  sense  of 
sin  would  do  its  work  more  intelligently.  ” 

I am  constrained  to  ask  two  questions.  First,  was  Rau- 
schenbusch morally  and  esthetically  right,  namely,  that  the 
“sense  of  sin  would  do  its  work  more  intelligently  ” if  Rau- 
schenbusch’s  recipe  were  followed?  And  second,  where  are 
the  “dirty  milk  cans  ” to  be  found  among  modern  Mennonites 
and  how  do  we  go  about  discipling  our  fellow  sisters  and 
brothers  when  such  “dirty  milk”  is  discovered? — Carl  S. 
Keener 

"From  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,  pp.  3^36, 
copyright  1917  by  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  renewed  1945  by 
Pauline  E.  Rauschenbusch.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Pay  attention  to  the  pronouns 

by  Harvey  Yoder 


It  seems  rather  clear  that  the  Bible  is  not  addressed  just  to 
individuals.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  read  and  used  by 
people  in  congregations  rather  than  primarily  for  private  de- 
votions. 

This  may  not  seem  like  a very  earthshaking  insight.  A 
casual  glance  over  the  New  Testament’s  table  of  contents 
shows  that  most  of  its  books  are  written  to  either  congrega- 
tions or  pastors  of  congregations.  The  epistles  are  addressed 
to  “saints,”  a term  always  used  in  the  plural  in  the  New 
Testament  (except  for  Philippians  4:21). 

But  even  more  revealing  is  the  fact  that  most  scriptural 
pronouns  are  plural  rather  than  singular.  Even  the  personal 
pronoun  “you”  most  often  has  a plural  meaning  in  the  Bible, 
like  the  colloquial  “you  all.”  This  distinction  between  the 
singular  and  plural  “you,  ” which  can  be  made  only  from  the 
context  in  modem  English,  is  made  clear  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  “you  ” in  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  same  distinction  is  made  very  consistently  in 
the  authorized  (King  James)  and  other  earlier  English  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible. 

In  these  versions,  the  plural  pronouns  ye,  you,  and  your  are 
used  when  a group  of  people  is  being  addressed.  The  singular 
pronouns  thou,  thee,  and  thine  are  used  when  addressing  an 
individual,  and  of  course  always  when  addressing  God. 

Even  this  may  not  seem  like  a particularly  outstanding 
revelation.  But  it  does  make  a difference  when  we  begin  to 
study  the  Scriptures  with  this  in  mind.  Many  passages  begin 
to  take  on  a more  corporate,  brotherhood  meaning.  The 
church,  made  up  of  many  members,  begins  to  seem  more  im- 
portant and  central  in  the  Bible. 

Some  sample  passages.  In  the  following  sample  passages, 
the  pronouns  are  underlined  for  emphasis: 

1.  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  ...  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  . . . Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  t/our  good  works,  and  glorify  t/our  Father.  . . . ” 
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These  verses  have  usually  been  applied  only  in  an  indi- 
vidualistic way.  We  teach  our  children  to  sing,  “This  little 
light  of  mine.  I’m  going  to  let  it  shine.”  Of  course,  each 
Christian  is  an  important  and  personal  part  of  the  church’s 
total  witness,  but  no  believer  is  ever  simply  a lone  manifesta- 
tion of  “salt”  or  “light.  ” In  verse  14,  it  is  the  city  (implying  a 
group)  set  on  a hill  which  “cannot  be  hid.  ” In  the  following 
verse,  it  is  the  lampstand  (a  symbol  for  a congregation  in 
Revelation  1:20)  which  gives  light  to  “all  that  are  in  the 
house.  ” It  is  the  good  works  (or  “God-works  ”)  of  this  com- 
munity of  disciples  that  causes  men  to  “glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  ” 

2.  “When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet . . . pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  . . . shall 
reward  thee  . . .(Mt.  6:6). 

“But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions.  . . . Your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye 
ask  him.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye:  Our 
Father.  . . . Give  us.  ..  . Forgive  us.  . . .Deliver  us  . . . ” 
(Mt.  6:7-13). 

Here  Jesus  appears  to  be  giving  a teaching  first  for  private 
prayer,  then  for  group  prayer.  Private  devotions  (vv.  5 and  6) 
are  not  to  be  done  to  attract  attention  from  others,  but  in 
secret.  Here  the  pronouns  are  singular. 

But  verses  7-13  are  a teaching  on  group  prayer.  In  private 
prayer,  repetitions  (if  not  vain  reptitions)  and  “much  speak- 
ing” may  be  in  order,  but  not  in  a group.  For  group  praying 
Jesus  gives  a simple  outline  which  we  call  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer,  ” but  which  might  be  called  “The  Disciples’  Prayer,  ” 
an  example  of  the  important  concerns  the  followers  of  Christ 
affirm  together  when  they  pray.  All  of  the  pronouns  in  this 
model  prayer  are  plural  except  for  those  referring  to  God.  So 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  . . . ” becomes  a prayer  for 
the  daily  needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  God,  worldwide,  not 
just  for  one’s  individual  personal  needs. 

3.  “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden. 
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and  I will  give  you  rest . . . and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls  . . (Mt.  11:28,  29). 

, These  familiar  words  likewise  take  on  new  meaning  when 

read  as  an  invitation  to  a group — followers  of  Christ  who  are 
likely  feeling  discouraged  by  some  of  the  earlier  events  of 
w Matthew  11.  In  this  case  it  is  not  just  the  individual  believer 
who  is  to  be  yoked  up  with  Christ  (a  rather  unequal  yoke! ) 
but  the  whole  disciple  community  is  to  be  harnessed  up  with 
I him.  The  plural  “all  ye”  becomes  a working  body  on  one  side 
of  the  yoke,  with  Jesus  giving  leadership  and  strength  from 
the  other  side.  In  that  close  relationship  He  gives  abundant 
^ rest  (and  zest! ) for  tired  and  troubled  souls. 

4.  “And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  ...  ye  walked  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world  . . . But  God  . . . loved  us  . . . even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ  . . . and  hath  raised  us  up  together  . . . For 
’ by  grace  are  ye  saved.  . . . For  we  are  his  workmanship, 

created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  .... 

“ In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit”  (from  Ephesians  2). 

Personal  but  never  private.  From  the  pronouns  in  this 
* passage,  we  can  see  that  salvation  is  more  than  just  an  indi- 


vidual experience.  It  is  personal,  but  never  private.  God 
redeems  individuals,  but  always  in  this  context  of  a corporate 
body,  which  is  His  special  “workmanship,”  His  very  “habita- 
tion.” Former  aliens  and  enemies  are  brought  together  in  His 
“peace.”  All  former  barriers  are  destroyed  by  His  cross.  God’s 
good  news  includes  the  church  as  central  part  of  His  very 
plan  of  salvation! 

Many,  many  more  examples  could  be  given  of  how  paying 
attention  to  plural  pronouns  can  add  a new  dimension  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  the  Word  in  this 
way  can  give  us  a new  awareness  of  both  how  important  the 
church  is  in  the  Bible  and  of  how  important  the  Bible  is  in  the 
church.  Private  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  can 
(and  should)  supplement  and  enrich  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  congregation,  but  is  never  meant  to  take  precedence  over 
the  group  study. 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  using  fewer  pronouns  like  “I, ’’  “me,  ” and  “mine  ” in 
describing  our  relationship  with  God  (as  in  the  song,  “Mine, 
mine,  mine,  Jesus  is  mine!  ”)  and  more  words  like  “we,  ” 
“us,”  and  “ours”  (as  in  “Now  thank  we  all  our  God”).  In 
more  of  the  testimonies  we  give,  the  prayers  we  pray,  and  in 
the  songs  we  sing  we  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Word 
in  its  use  of  mostly  plural,  rather  than  singular,  personal 
pronouns. 


A strength  to  believe 


I was  living  free  of  care,  I laughed  at  the  thought  of  a rela- 
tion with  Jesus.  I had  good  grades  at  college,  a beautiful  girl 
■<  friend,  and  a love  for  liquor.  I was  living  blissfully  ignorant  in 
an  hour-to-hour,  one  dimensional  existence. 

The  problem  was  that  all  I enjoyed  and  rotated  the  planet 
of  my  life  around  was  a bubble.  After  it  burst,  nothing 
remained.  My  girl  friend  left  me  which  led  to  the  fall  of  my 
grades  and  an  increase  of  my  drinking.  I don’t  blame  the  girl 

* who  felt  it  impossible  to  stay  with  me.  A person  can’t  truly 
love  another  or  oneself  until  one  develops  a love  with  faith.  I 
found  this  out  the  hard  way;  all  I valued  had  disappeared.  All 
I had  were  empty  bottles  and  a ton  of  self-pity.  In  despera- 
tion I looked  back  at  what  I ignored  so  long  ago.  I decided  to 
get  out  of  the  dumps  and  establish  a firm  foundation  by  get- 

* ting  back  to  my  roots  and  faith. 

The  following  poem  tells  of  my  feelings  as  I pieced  my  life 
together. 


I lay  for  many  months, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Looking  out  my  window  at  the  alley, 
through  the  bubbles  and  seaweed. 

I lay  for  many  months 

seeing  crushed  beer  cans  float  above  me. 

And  in  the  street, 

through  the  sinking  rusted  license  plates. 

I lay  for  many  months 
with  my  lungs  full  of  water, 

There  is  a glitter  above, 
distorted  by  years  of  water  and  corrosion. 

I lay  for  many  months, 

until  the  glitter  grows  back  into  a star. 

And  I fall  from  the  blackened  depths, 
by  sitting  up  and  covering  the  alley  below  with  snow. 

— Michael  Davidson 
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A 1960  photo  of  downtown  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  shows  the  skyline  dominated  by  a Catholic  church  and  a Muhammadan  mosque. 


Missions:  the  end  and  a new  beginning  « 

Frank  H.  Epp 


Is  the  missionary  task  finished?  Probably,  yes!  Yet  we 
hope,  no! 

Yes,  in  the  sense  we  have  historically  defined  that  task;  no, 
in  the  sense  of  a new  definition  which  should  now  attain  its 
long-sought  opening. 

Yes,  in  the  sense  of  traditional  ways  and  territorial 
coverage.  The  gospel  has  been  taken  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
by  Western  missionaries.  They  have  gone  everywhere  they 
could  go  and  stayed  everywhere  they  could  stay. 

In  the  process  they  have  established  a marvelous  record. 


Frank  H.  Epp  is  president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


Consider: 

— The  dedicated  service  and  compassion  toward  needy 
peoples  poured  out  by  thousands  of  deeply  committed 
servants  of  the  Lord  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  the  last 
century. 

— International  education  and  sensitization  which  has 
come  to  Europe  and  North  America  because  of  their  report- 
ing when  they  returned. 

— Their  fundamental  contribution  to  liberty  and  freedom 
from  foreign  oppression  by  giving  to  colonial  peoples  a sense 
of  salvation,  chosenness  and  calling. 

— The  improvement  of  medicine,  agriculture,  education, 
and  living  conditions  generally. 

There  is  much  to  commend  and  to  be  grateful  about  in  the 
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last  century  of  missionary  activity,  but  that  age  can  never  be 
recaptured,  not  even  when  we  try  to  project  arithmetically 
the  how  of  reaching  every  person  for  Christ  in  a decade  or 
generation  and  how  much  this  might  cost  per  soul.  Our  com- 
mercial bent  and  computer  mentality  only  hasten  the  end  of 
the  age. 

And  yet  in  another  sense,  there  could  be  a new  beginning. 
I see  the  possibility  of  it  in  the  words  our  Lord  taught  us  to 
pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

And  I see  anew  a missionary  mandate  for  our  time  in  some 
of  the  eschatological  projections  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
where  we  see  “the  kingdom(s)  of  the  world  has  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.”  In  those  projections  “the  dwelling  of  God  is 
with  men.” 

Now  that  the  quantitative  dimensions  (territory, 
geography,  demography,  the  ends  of  the  earth)  are  definitely 
being  circumscribed,  we  can  give  fresh  attention  to  quality 
and  to  new  perceptions  of  the  kingdom. 

We  should  now  see  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  really  the 
application  of  the  will  of  God  for  all  society  here  and  now. 
The  kingdom  is  internal  but  also  external.  It  is  personal  but 
also  social.  It  is  spiritual  but  also  material.  It  knows  fulfill- 
ment in  the  future  but  only  if  it  begins  in  the  present.  It  is  a 
kingdom  of  heaven  but  mostly  as  a blueprint  for  the  will  of 
God  to  be  done  on  earth. 

This  fuller,  better,  wholistic,  more  beautiful,  and  challeng- 
ing idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  now  wants  to  become  central 
to  the  missionary  task.  It  needs  to  be  applied  at  home.  It 
needs  to  be  applied  abroad. 

Because  this  hasn’t  sufficiently  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
the  most  terrible  things  have  happened  as  adjuncts  of 
Western  (European  and  North  American)  missions  and  evan- 
gelism abroad: 

— The  expansion  of  commercial  and  political  empires 
abroad  which  was  facilitated  by,  and  which  in  turn 
facilitated,  the  missionary  movement. 

— The  prosecution  of  wars  in  Indochina  first  by  the  French 
and  then  by  the  Americans. 

— The  strengthening  of  totalitarianism  and  the  camouflage 
of  corruption  as  formerly  in  China  and  now  in  Korea,  to  name 
only  two  situations. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given  from  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  correlations  in  mission  history: 

— Dutch  missionaries,  merchants,  and  military  reinforced 
each  other  in  Indonesia. 

— French  missionaries,  merchants,  and  military  did  the 
same  in  Zaire. 

— The  Portuguese  in  Mozambique. 

— The  Spanish  in  various  parts  of  Latin  America. 

— The  British  in  India  and  Rhodesia. 

— The  Americans  in  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A frightening  correlation.  There  is  a frightening  correla- 
tion between  the  spread  of  the  American  military  and  com- 
mercial presence,  their  cooperation  with  military  dicta- 


torships, and  the  advance  of  missions  and  evangelism. 

This  tragic  alliance  not  only  represents  a twisted  gospel 
and  a truncated  kingdom  of  God  in  the  present,  but  it  almost 
certainly  guarantees  unfavorable  treatment  for  the 
missionaries  in  the  future  when  the  natives,  with  the  help  of 
revolutionary  movements,  finally  evict  the  foreign  merchants 
and  the  foreign  military. 

What  we  are  facing  now  is  a very  sad  situation:  A Christian 
church  in  America  is  anxiously  trying  to  fulfill  its  worldwide 
tasks  of  missions  and  evangelism  with  new  zeal  and  mam- 
moth application  of  resources  at  the  very  moment  when 
America  has  become  the  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  and 
dispenser  of  arms,  defender  of  dictators,  and  supporter  of  the 
status  quo. 

For  those  who  may  doubt  these  correlations,  let  me  quote 
from  Heartland  (“Presidential  campaign  issues  of  major 
concern  to  all  Americans”  published  by  President  Ford  Com- 
mittee, October  1976): 

“Thirty  Protestant  leaders,  many  of  them  household  names 
because  of  their  radio  and  TV  ministries,  recently  met  with 
President  Ford  at  the  White  House,  at  their  own  request, 
to  learn  his  position  on  matters  of  concern  to  religious 
groups.  The  same  men  are  requesting  a meeting  with 
Jimmy  Carter. 

“Those  with  missionary  radio  or  TV  stations  overseas 
expressed  concern  to  the  President  over  U.S.  military 
strength.  They  noted  that  whenever  the  U.S.  appears 
weak,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  function  overseas. 
But  when  America  is  perceived  as  militarily  strong,  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  practice  their  ministry  without  harrass- 
ment.” 

If  there  is  to  be  a new  mission  movement  there  must  be  a 
clear  disconnection  of  the  old  correlations,  a severing  of  the 
old  alliances;  a fuller  grasp  and  application  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  its  message  of  peace  and  justice  for  all  mankind;  a 
fresh  targeting  of  the  mission  field,  namely  America  herself 
first. 

Christians  in  America  must  now  confront  their  kingdoms  of 
this  world  (military,  political,  and  commercial  principalities, 
powers,  and  empires)  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  used  symbolically  to  illustrate  national  misdi- 
rection and  corruption,  have  focused  this  need  with  great  ur- 
gency. This  confrontation  and  the  resulting  transformation  at 
home  could  once  again  make  the  Christian  gospel,  as 
preached  from  the  West,  good  news  abroad. 

It  could  even  make  a difference  in  Russia  and  China, 
where  the  leaders  have  sought,  without  God,  much  of  that 
which  those  who  formerly  came  preaching  in  the  name  of 
God  should  have  brought  but  rarely  did. 

Is  the  missionary  movement  finished? 

Without  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
probably,  yes;  properly,  yes! 

With  it,  predictably,  no! 

With  it  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  “become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.”  ^ 
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General  Board  and  its  task 


church  news 


The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  took  a look  at  the  per-member 
quotas  of  the  Boards  and  institutions  which 
seek  funds  from  the  church  at  its  Jan.  11-13 
meetings  in  Chicago. 

“ How  can  the  General  Board  set  priorities 
regarding  these,”  said  Ralph  Lebold.  “1  just 
feel  powerless.” 

Board  chairman  Edward  Stoltzfus  re- 
sponded, “The  task  of  the  General  Board  is 
not  to  worry  about  the  amount  that  goes  to  a 
given  Board,  but  to  ask  each  one  ‘What  are 
you  doing  to  support  the  overall  goals  of  the 
denomination?’  It  is  somewhat  unaccept- 
able for  us  to  say  that  because  we  (the 
General  Board)  have  a small  amount  of 
budget,  we  cannot  set  priorities.  . . . Let’s 
start  setting  priorities  by  planning 
leadership.  ” 

Not  all  agreed.  Newton  Gingrich,  past 
moderator,  who  said  he  agreed  with  Ed 
about  25  percent,  commented  further,  “The 
other  side  of  it  is  that  as  a church  we  are 
committed  to  long-range  planning.  I’m  not 
sure  we  can  do  a lot  until  we  have  a fully  in- 
tegrated budget.  ” 

Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  brought  a sig- 
nificant concern  to  the  General  ^ard.  It 
had  to  do  with  “the  need  for  developing  an 
overall  strategy  and  call  for  commitment  to 
church  grovrih  in  our  brotherhood.  There 
was  consensus  (by  the  Mission  Board)  that 
this  concern  should  have  the  broadest 
sponsorship  possible.  ” MBM  was  therefore 
asking  General  Board  to  initiate  and  give 
leadership  in  developing  church  growth  as  a 
priority  in  the  brotherhood  and  in  the 
formation  of  an  overall  strategy. 

Broad  strategy  and  implementation,  coor- 
dination of  efforts,  clarification  of  goals  and 
expectations  for  home  missions,  and  the 
need  to  “clarify  promotion  of  evangelism  as 
it  relates  to  Home  Missions,  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  conferences  and  con- 
gregations ” should  all  be  the  concern  of 
General  Board  according  to  MBM. 

Response  to  the  idea  was  uniformly  posi- 
tive. 

Preceding  these  items  on  the  General 
Board  agenda  was  the  selection  of  a new 
general  secretary  to  replace  current 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  The  nominating 
committee  has  been  working  hard  at  the 
task  for  some  time.  Headway  was  made, 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  committee  and 


Board,  itself,  had  anticipated,  and  in  a 
separate  story  filed  with  this  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  by  committee  chairman,  Ralph 
Lebold,  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  the  process  and 
results  are  reported. 

Plans  for  Estes  Park  77.  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
associate  secretary  of  GB,  reported  that 
about  2,000  adults,  youth,  and  children 
would  have  registered  by  Jan.  14  at  the 
present  rate  of  registration.  It  looks  as 
though  there  will  be  a full  house  on  YMCA 
grounds  for  both  the  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention.  Additional  facilities  will  be 
available  beyond  those  on  the  grounds  and 
at  campsites,  but  a little  more  driving  will  be 
required. 

One  comment  heard  frequently  after  the 
Eureka  Assembly  in  1975  indicated  not 
enough  “space  or  time  ” was  allowed  for  the 
Assembly  to  initiate,  develop,  and  act  on 
business  of  its  own.  “How  can  we  do  our 
part,  ” asked  Stoltzfus,  “to  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen so  that  such  work  is  carried  forward  in  a 
genuinely  responsible  manner?  ” 

The  Cabrini  Center  Conference  Leaders 
Consultation.  GB  spent  some  time  evaluat- 
ing this  conference.  There  was  excellent 
representation.  “The  precise  objectives  for 
the  meeting,  ” however,  said  Stoltzfus  in  his 
report  to  the  Board,  “remained  somewhat 
unclear  in  the  minds  of  many  participants.  ” 
Was  the  conference  supposed  to  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  congregations,  or  was  it  set  up 
to  evaluate  “the  assignments  given  to  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and  the 
staff’s  performance,  or  the  way  they  deliver 
their  resources  to  the  congregations?” 

Note  was  taken  of  the  process  used  at 
Cabrini  and  the  uneasiness  felt  about  it. 
Some  felt  the  meetings  got  bogged  down  in 
process.  Others  were  quite  happy  with  the 
way  work  proceeded. 

A number  of  conference  representatives 
lamented  the  withdrawal  of  conference 
moderators  in  the  middle  of  the  sessions  for 
a meeting  of  their  own. 

Willis  Breckbill,  General  Assembly 
moderator  elect  and  pastor  of  the  Preston 
(Ont. ) Mennonite  Church,  said  the  meeting 
with  conference  moderators  worked  very 
well.  A separate  meeting  called  specifically 
for  moderators  to  look  at  their  work  and 
issues  might  be  well  received,  Breckbill 
thought.  In  his  report  to  General  Board, 
Stoltzfus  said  the  Board  should  turn  more 
attention  toward  conferences,  “and  enter 


Edward  Stoltzfus,  General  Board  chairman: 
What  are  you  doing  to  support  the  overall  goals 
of  the  denomination? 


more  empathetically  ...  in  conference  and 
congregational  issues.  ” 

Adequate  financing  was  a problem  for 
the  old  General  Conference  as  it  continues 
to  be  for  the  General  Board.  In  his  work  with 
budget,  income,  and  expenditures,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  had  earlier  predicted  a $30,000 
deficit  the  past  fiscal  year.  Latest  estimates, 
based  on  more  recent  income  and  past  giv- 
ing patterns,  lead  him  to  expect  a deficit  as 
low  as  $12,000.  For  geographical  con- 
venience and  other  reasons,  Kauffmann 
requested  that  George  A.  Ratsky,  of  Lom- 
bard, 111.,  be  named  auditor  for  the  Board. 
This  was  approved. 

Askings  for  church  work  through  the 
Boards  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing will  be  $76  and  $81.75  per  member  for 
1977  and  1978  respectively. 

Leonard  Gross,  in  his  report  for  the  His- 
torical Committee,  said  he  thought  King- 
dom, Cross,  and  Community,  written  by 
Mennonite  historians  and  published  by 
Herald  Press,  was  “the  most  important  book 
published  in  the  past  20  years.”  He 
reminded  the  Board  that  1983  will  be  the 
tricentennial  year  for  Mennonites  in  North 
America.  Most  of  the  documents  related  to 
this  event  are  in  Old  German  script.  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Bender  is  working  on  translations  of  these 
and  other  documents. 

Though  setting  priorities  and  directions 
for  the  future  were  on  the  agenda,  GB  did 
not  get  around  to  these  in  a direct  way.  Paul 
Kraybill,  general  secretary,  scolded  the 
Board  for  allowing  this  “most  important” 
work  to  go  unrealized.  But  Carl  Kreider 
reminded  him  the  Board  had  been  working 
in  priorities  in  a different  way.  Later, 
Kraybill  acknowledged  this.  Responses  by 
Board  members  to  their  own  work  were 
generally  positive.  From  an  observer’s  point 
of  view,  GB  takes  its  task  seriously  and  tries 
to  work  conscientiously  on  behalf  of  the 
church. 
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Unprecedented  gathering 

For  the  first  time  since  the  reorganization  of 
the  church  in  August  1971,  the  members  of 
all  churchwide  boards  gathered  together  for 
a look  at  trustee  responsibilities  and  to  study 
issues  and  priorities.  The  setting  for  this 
nearly  100-strong  meeting  of  Boards  and 
key  executives  was  the  Sheraton  O’Hare 
North,  about  ten  minutes  from  the  O’ Hare 
International  Airport.  Someone  observed 
that  modern  Mennonite  organization  could 
not  exist  without  the  jet. 

January  13,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m., 
representatives  from  all  over  the  North 
American  church  participated  in  matters 
that  concerned  them  such  as  in  the  morning 
session’s  study  of  the  “ Role  of  Trustees.  ” 

Anna  Bowman  spoke  on  management  vs. 
administration,  using  the  General  Motors 
model  as  the  basis  for  some  of  her  input. 
Ralph  Lebold  discussed  leadership  roles. 


Robert  Hartzler,  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 
Strategy:  They  don’t  pay  us  because  they  don’t 
want  us. 


His  description  of  the  traditional,  func- 
tional, and  environmental  evoked  some 
comparisons  to  what  we  have  now  in  the 
various  Boards.  Wilbert  Shenk  talked  about 
authority  and  power,  saying  that  authority 
circumscribes  power.  And  William  Dunn 
had  the  title  speech,  “The  Role  of 
Trustees.” 

As  a background  study,  the  planners  of 
this  Inter-Board  Meeting  recommended  the 
reading  of  Trustees  as  Servants,  by 
Greenleaf.  The  booklet  was  well  received. 

In  the  afternoon,  various  reports  were 
given.  Among  these,  Al  Meyer  called  for  a 
youth  gift  discernment  and  counseling 
service.  “It  is  suggested  that  we  seek  as  a 
brotherhood  to  provide  in  the  congregation 
for  gift  discernment  and  counseling  of  high 


school  and  post-high  young  people  with 
respect  to  college,  voluntary  service,  and 
lifework  options.”  How  this  is  to  be  done 
needs  to  be  determined  yet.  Meyer  would 
like  to  see  the  matter  taken  up  at  Estes  Park 
77. 

Ben  Cutrell,  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  brought  the  suggestion  that  “a  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  Bible  written  by 
Mennonite  scholars  be  published  by  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  over  a period  of 
years.  ” 

Mature  scholarship,  clarify,  simplicity 
should  mark  the  product  if  and  when  it  is 
developed.  Cutrell  thought  that  “a  Men- 
nonite Bible  commentary  could  be  the  sig- 
nificant publication  of  the  eighties  as  The 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia  was  in  the  fifties.  ” 
It  “would  do  much  to  stimulate  Bible  study 
within  the  brotherhood,  ” he  said.  The  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  is  dependent  upon  mak- 
ing the  commentary  a denominational 
priority,  he  concluded. 

Jose  Ortiz  called  loudly  and  clearly  for 
Latino  autonomy.  Though  it  was  not  exactly 
clear  what  this  would  mean  in  the  present 
situation,  there  was  much  sympathy  for  his 
plea.  It  was  recognized  Latino  churches  are 
dynamic  and  growing  and  that  Anglo  con- 
gregations and  agencies  do  not  know  how  to 
relate  to  their  sister  communities. 

Prophetic  word  from  CFLS.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  words  at  the  Inter-Board  Meeting 
came  from  Robert  Hartzler,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy.  He  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  church  support  and 
inquired  whether  the  churchwide  boards  are 
really  in  tune  with  what  people  in  congrega- 
tions need  and  want. 

“There  have  been  financial  problems 
from  the  beginning,”  he  said.  “It  was 
inevitable.  For  as  the  consciousness  of  au- 
tonomy increased  on  the  local  level,  the 
recognition  of  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  Boards  and  agencies  decreased.  ...  In 
simple  language,  they  don’t  pay  us  because 
they  don’t  like,  want,  or  need  us. 

“What  shall  we  do?  We  must  reduce  ex- 
penditures until  they  come  in  line  with 
contributions.” 

Responses  indicated  that  some  people 
were  uncomfortable  with  the  seeming  im- 
pression that  Boards  should  reduce  their 
programs  or  simply  lie  down  and  die.  After 
all,  as  one  observed,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
cut  off  programs  that  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  congregational  needs,  the  CFLS 
would  be  the  first  to  go. 

Previously,  the  Boards  had  agreed  to  the 
Inter-Board  Meeting  on  the  condition  they 
could  plan  a regular  work  session  for  either 
before  or  after.  That  is  what  happened.  A 
few  highlights  of  the  separate  Board  meet- 
ings follow: 

The  Publication  Board  agreed  to  con- 
tribute $3,000  toward  the  year-end  needs  of 
General  Board  to  help  cover  possible  defi- 
cits. Rufus  Yutzi,  chairman,  took  the  intitia- 


tive  on  this  and  was  fully  endorsed  by  his 
Board. 

The  Publication  Board  also  approved 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  cooperation 
with  the  youth  and  adult  series  as  proposed 
at  the  May  1976  meeting  of  various  Men- 
nonite groups.  The  themes  contained  in  The 
Foundation  Series  will  probably  be  used  in 
the  adult  elective  series. 

Major  shift  in  financial  policy  at  MBM. 
In  light  of  current  financial  stress,  Ernest 
Bennett,  executive  secretary,  proposes  they 
take  whatever  is  needed  from  undesignated 
estate  funds  to  wipe  out  Board  of  Missions 
deficits.  Boyd  Nelson,  head  of  Information 
Services,  says  this  is  a radical  change  from 
past  practice. 

“My  feeling  is  that  the  church  might  be 
more  uncomfortable  knowing  there  are 
undesignated  funds  here  that  we  could  ap- 
ply toward  the  deficit.  My  feeling  is  that  we 
could  begin  with  a zero  balance  in  the 
general  fund.  We  have  a right  to  be  uncom- 
fortable because  we  are  deviating  from  past 
practice.  ” 

“Over  the  years  we  have  advertised  estate 
funds  for  major  new  programs.  I am  not  ad- 
vocating a change  of  policy,  but  suggesting 
that  this  year  we  might  deviate  because  of 
the  emergency,”  said  Bennett. 

Redesign  of  Voluntary  Service.  John  W. 
Eby,  director  of  Relief  and  Service  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  has  proposed  a 
two-track  Voluntary  Service  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a 
growth- oriented  service  experience  for  Men- 
nonite young  people  ...  an  internship  in 
Christian  service.  This  program  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  name  “Voluntary  Service.  ” 
Program  B,  not  yet  named,  will  be 
concerned  with  assisting  “local  cwnmu- 
nities,  institutions,  and  congregations  in  at- 
tacking social  problems  and  [assisting]  con- 
gregations in  their  mission.” 

Responses  to  the  five  days  of  meetings 
were  positive.  One  observer  said  such  a 
meeting  should  have  been  held  five  years 
ago. 

New  general  secretary 
appointed 

Editor’s  note:  In  his  characteristically  hum- 
ble manner,  Ivan  Kauffmann  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Board,  effective  Sept.  I,  with  the 
following  words  directed  to  that  Board: 
“From  a human  point  of  view,  you  may  be 
accused  of  making  a foolish  move.  From  a 
human  point  of  view,  I might  feel  I am  mak- 
ing a foolish  move.  But  I am  not  considering 
your  invitation  from  a human  point  of 
view.”  With  that  he  accepted  the  invitation 
to  become  general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board  as  the  call  of 
God. 
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The  stance  of  the  Board  and  its  personnel 
committee  was  to  ask  seriously  where  we  are 
in  the  life  of  the  church  as  it  relates  to  our 
search  for  a general  secretary.  This  further 
raised  the  question  as  to  what  type  of  person 
is  needed  to  carry  out  the  work  which  the 
church  assigns  to  us. 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  consulted 
with  groups  across  the  church,  such  as  dis- 
trict conferences,  program  boards,  minority 
groups,  and  others.  As  we  listened,  we 
picked  up  a variety  of  concerns  about  where 
we  are  and  our  vision  of  the  future.  There 
was  an  absence  of  criticism  of  the  past  style 
of  leadership — often  there  was  affirmation. 

A key  concern  centered  in  the  area  of 
leadership  gifts,  suggesting  that  pastoral 
orientation  and  concern  should  be  more 
prominant  than  administrative  expertise. 
Low-key  leadership,  modeling  a “servant  ” 
stance,  was  highlighted. 

There  was  a clear  call  for  a person  who 
could  stand  with  and  alongside  our 
conference  leaders.  Another  way  of  saying  it 
is  that  the  General  Board  and  its  staff  are  to 
continue  in  the  “servant”  role. 

These  attitudes  reflected  our  own  views 
and  guided  us  in  our  search.  We  worked 
with  the  current  job  description  and  a list  of 
desirable  qualities  reflecting  the  above 
concerns. 

We  have  been  working  at  our  search  since 
January  1976.  We  have  been  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  suggestions  and  ideas  we  have 
received  in  that  it  reflects  a clear  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  church  to  work  together. 

In  Ed  Stoltzfus’  report  to  the  committee, 
he  noted,  “There  was  a trust  and  confidence 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  General  Board. 
We  heard  people  say  we  want  to  pull 
together.  There  is  a spirit  of  cooperation 
across  the  church.” 

In  our  consultations,  we  received  more 
than  fifty  names  of  persons.  We  took  those 
names  and  reviewed  carefully  each  name  in 
the  light  of  our  guidelines.  Carefully  and 
prayerfully  we  worked  to  identify  some 
persons. 

By  the  September  Board  meeting,  four 
names  had  emerged  and  were  presented  to 
the  Board  for  review.  Out  of  this  meeting 
some  directions  were  taken,  but  somehow 
the  right  person  did  not  come  forth  as  the 
one  who  should  serve.  Further  work,  dis- 
cussion, and  prayer  led  to  a remarkable 
coming  together  at  our  January  1977  meet- 
ing with  regard  to  the  person  who  should  be 
called. 

Out  of  this  coming  together,  we  took  ac- 
tion to  approach  Ivan  Kauffmann,  currently 
an  associate  secretary.  We  feel  a deep  sense 
of  gratitude  that  he  has  agreed  to  serve  for  a 
four-year  term.  We  feel  Ivan  is  God’s  person 
for  this  time.  We  are  grateful  as  we  stand 
with  Ivan  in  prayer  and  mutual  support  as 
he  assumes  his  new  role. 

We  have  experienced  a remarkable  lead- 
ing of  God’s  Spirit,  realizing  that  God  does 


Ivan  Kauffmann,  General  Secretary  elect:  If  I 
were  responding  from  a human  point  of  view,  I 
would  say  no. 


this  when  we  permit  it. 

The  Board  acted  unanimously  to  appoint 
Ivan  Kauffmann  and  then  a brief  service 
including  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer 
followed.  Paul  Kraybill  followed  with  a 
response  affirming  Ivan. — Ralph  Lebold, 
Chairman  for  the  Personnel  Committee, 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board 

Spanish  Mennonite 
growth  in  North  America 

The  foot  traffic  in  Spanish  congregations 
takes  place  at  the  altar,  reflecting  a passion 
to  win  souls,  Jose  M.  Ortiz  wrote  in  the 
January  issue  of  Mission-Focus,  a mission 
leaders’  publication  of  Mennonie  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Ortiz  is  an  associate 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  with  special  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent Menolatinos. 

In  his  article,  “Church  Growth  Among 
Spanish-Speaking  North  Americans,”  he 
said,  “The  altar  is  the  place  for  conversion, 
vocational  commitment,  consecration, 
prayers  for  healing  and  forgiveness.  There  is 
a lot  of  ‘foot  traffic’  at  the  altar  and  quite 
often  with  the  shoes  off.  The  net  result  is  the 
reconciling,  retaining,  and  recycling  of 
people.  ” 

Jose  traces  the  numerical  growth  of 
Spanish  Mennonite  membership  from  the 
beginning  of  Spanish  work  in  the  late  1930s 
to  the  present.  He  noted  that  membership 
increased  26  percent  in  1976.  Menolatino 
pastors  have  set  a goal  of  2,000  members  in 
50  congregations  by  1980. 

The  next  chapter  for  the  Menolatino 
church,  he  said,  ought  to  emerge  “out  of  a 
group  of  believers  who  have  experienced 
solidarity,  covenant,  and  a sense  of  history 
as  a part  of  the  people  of  God.”  Since  the 
time  of  the  Conquistadors,  the  Spanish  have 
been  known  for  two  passions,  he  quotes  Ro- 


land H.  Bainton:  “a  passion  for  acquiring 
land  and  a passion  for  winning  souls.  ” The 
latter  is  still  with  us,  he  said. 

“Emerging  new  churches,  as  in  the  period 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  have  the  ‘kerygma’  or 
proclamation  spirit.  The  preaching  of  the 
Word  is  central,  and  all  other  church 
activities  are  satellites  around  the  Great 
Commission.  Once  a group  is  consolidated, 
then  the  didache,  or  teaching  ministry, 
emerges.  At  this  point  the  Latin  churches 
are  still  in  the  ‘kerygma’  stage  and  salvation 
is  the  agenda,  ” he  wrote. 

The  type  of  pastor  needed  for  Latin  con- 
gregations, Ortiz  suggested,  “is  a breed  of 
Pentecostal- oriented  person  who  can  work 
within  the  free  church  tradition.  . . . That 
kind  of  pastor  can  move  the  church  to  the 
stage  where  three  basic  elements  of  church 
life  (generating  leadership,  self-funding, 
and  developing  new  churches)  are  reali- 
zed. ” While  there  are  still  Anglo  pastors  in 
Spanish  churches,  the  future  holds  “Latin 
pastors  for  Latin  churches,  ” if  denomina- 
tional policy  is  to  be  consistent  with 
leadership  patterns  in  overseas  churches. 

Latins  are  a people  in  transition,  he  ob- 
served, and  they  form  beachheads  “ for  new 
missionary  outreach.”  He  continued, 
“Latins  have  been  on  the  go,  with  no  time 
to  accumulate  wealth,  develop  connections 
within  the  established  social  order,  or 
professionalize  their  skills.  True  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  gospel,  it  appeals  to  the  dis- 
possessed, the  alienated,  and  the  uprooted 
ones.  Our  churches  are  geared  to  serve  that 
‘clientele’  and  response  is  positive.  ” 

The  estimated  16  million  Latin  persons  in 
the  U.S.,  however,  will  face  increased 
pressures  and  changes,  he  pointed  out,  “to 
become  established  and  inclined  to  secure 
material  goods,  ” factors  presenting  both 
“the  agony  and  the  ecstasy  of  being  evan- 
gelized in  a society  intoxicated  with 
wealth.  ” 

In  a survey  for  His  Doctor  of  Ministry 
thesis  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Ortiz  found  that  seven  out  of  eight  Latin 
pastors  identified  themselves  as  charis- 
matics.  “This  leads  to  a Latin  ‘liturgy’  that 
incorporates  the  existential  dimension  of  the 
faith — what  God  is  doing  now. 

There  is  a move  toward  consolidation  of 
growth  and  movement  toward  ministry  that 
will  “supplement  and  help  facilitate  the 
congregation  in  its  evangelism  agenda  at  the 
local  level.  In  order  to  achieve  that,  pastors 
who  minister  successfully  at  the  altar  must 
sit  where  denominational  plans  are  shaped,  ” 
he  suggested. 

Ortiz  concludes  with:  “Maybe  the  Latin 
Mennonites  need  to  grow  in  being  a com- 
munity (koinonia)  involved  in  service 
(diakonia)  and  the  Anglo  church  must  face 
the  fact  that  kerygma  is  the  Christian 
church  agenda.  Both  mutually  supplement 
each  other’s  vision  of  what  it  means  to  be 
God’s  people  today.  ” 
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Mission  and  church 
leaders  visit  African 
churches 

Eastern  Mission  Board  President  Raymond 
Charles  and  his  wife,  Anna  Lois,  are  on  a 
fraternal  visit  to  churches  in  Africa  during 
January  and  February.  The  president  and 
his  wife  will  visit  Zaire,  Sudan,  Kenya, 
Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  and  Swaziland.  On 
their  return  trip  they  will  also  visit  Brazil. 

Traveling  to  Africa  on  a separate  schedule 
at  the  same  time  are  David  Thomas, 
moderator  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  his  wife,  Edith,  and  EMB 
associate  overseas  secretary  Hershey  Lea- 
man. 

David,  Raymond,  and  Hershey  will  meet 
with  church  leaders  in  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and 
Tanzania.  They  will  be  joined  by  overseas 
secretary  Don  Jacobs  in  Musoma  Feb.  1-3, 
to  discuss  updated  ways  of  cooperation  with 
the  Tanzanian  Mennonite  Church.  Hershey 
Leaman  reports  that  to  bring  church  and 
mission  leaders  together  is  a new  step  in  es- 
tablishing what  he  called  “responsible 
brotherhood.” 

David  Thomas  explained  that  the  purpose 
of  his  trip  is  to  strengthen  brotherhood  ties 
with  overseas  churches  and  to  set  goals 
together  rather  than  to  deal  with  adminis- 
trative matters.  He  said  the  African 
churches  have  given  a warm  welcome  to 
Lancaster  Conference  representatives  for 
this  fraternal  visit. 

Pan-African  assembly, 
Nairobi 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Christianity  in 
Africa  is  well  known;  the  statistics  prove  it. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  read  the  statistics 
and  another  to  participate  in  a live,  dynamic 
assembly  of  evangelical  African  churchmen 
and  churchwomen.  This  was  my  privilege 
when  for  ten  days  in  mid-December  800  top 
leaders  from  African  churches  gathered  for 
the  Pan-African  Christian  Leadership 
Assembly  (PACLA)  in  beautiful  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  They  came  in  their  variety  of  lan- 
guages and  dress  from  42  African  nations, 
from  Morocco  to  South  Africa  and  from  So- 
malia to  Gabon. 

Two  major  concerns  arose  in  the 
Assembly.  First,  Africa’s  future  contribution 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  world  and, 
second,  the  testimony  of  the  African  Chris- 
tian community  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
violence  and  escalated  hate  between  races, 
tribes,  and  cultures  on  the  continent. 

The  Assembly  resolved  to  seek  ways  and 
means  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom  in 
Africa  but  also  to  begin  to  think  more  ag- 
gressively of  foreign  missions.  The  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  Western  Africa,  a forerunner 
in  mission,  has  127  missionary  families  in 


service,  almost  half  of  whom  are  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  Assembly  also  resolved  to  encourage 
the  communities  of  faith  in  all  parts  of  the 
continent  to  symbolize  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  indeed  broken  down  the  dividing 
walls  of  hostilities  and  to  live  as  new  crea- 
tures in  new  relationships. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  brought  the 
Gospel  to  Africa  will  now  share  these  vital 
Christians  with  the  rest  of  the  international 
community.  Let  us  pray  with  and  for  them 
as  they  shoulder  this  burden.  — Donald 
Jacobs 


VS  staff  positions 

A director  and  an 
assistant  director  have 
been  appointed  in  the 
personnel  and  Volun- 
tary Service  depart- 
ments of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
(Canada). 

Dave  Dyck,  for- 
merly assistant  direc- 
tor for  the  two 
services,  is  replacing 
Reg  Toews  as  direc- 
tor. Toews  is  taking  up  an  associate  execu- 
tive secretary  position  at  the  Akron,  Pa., 
headquarters  of  MCC. 

Dyck,  originally  from  Steinbach,  Man., 
was  formerly  a teacher  by  profession.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mildred,  also  a teacher,  served 
three  years  under  MCC  in  Zambia  from 
1966  to  1969.  Prior  to  joining  the  MCC 
(Canada)  staff  as  a volunteer  in  August 
1975,  he  taught  at  the  Lord  Selkirk  High 
School  for  five  years. 

Harry  Wall  of  Winnipeg  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  for  V S and  person- 
nel on  an  interim  basis  beginning  on  Jan.  4. 
Also  a teacher  by  profession.  Wall  taught  at 
Mennonite  Brethren  Collegiate  Institute 
from  1966  to  1976. 

MDS  makes  long-term 
project  shifts 

Two  long-term  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
projects  were  closed  before  Christmas,  while 
a number  of  others  are  continuing.  Flood- 
recovery  projects  on  the  Lummi  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  northwest  Washington  and  in 
Clayton,  Ga.,  were  terminated,  with  vol- 
unteers moving  to  other  MDS  sites. 

MDS  has  32  volunteers  serving  terms  of 
from  three  months  to  one  year.  Volunteers 
formerly  working  on  the  Lummi  Indian  Res- 
ervation have  been  relocated  to  Imperial 
County,  Calif.,  near  the  Mexican  border, 
where  tropical  storm  Kathleen  hit  in  late 
September  1976.  Their  work  will  be 
centered  in  Ocotillo,  a town  with  a popula- 
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tion  of  250  persons  of  retirement  age. 
Project  directors  in  Ocotillo  are  Amos  and 
Sharon  Lantz  of  Gap,  Pa. 

Long-term  volunteers  from  Clayton  are 
moving  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  MDS  is 
reopening  a tornado  relocation  and  inner- 
city  rehabilitation  project.  Ed  and  Eva  Eby 
of  Manheim,  Pa.,  are  serving  as  project  di- 
rectors in  Atlanta. 

Other  flood-recovery  projects  are  continu- 
ing in  eastern  Idaho  where  the  Teton  Dam 
break  occurred  in  early  June  and  in  the  Big 
Thompson  Canyon  area  in  Colorado,  site  of 
a July  flood.  Raymond  and  Alice  Lautt  of 
Martin,  N.D.,  are  directing  the  Teton  Dam 
project.  The  Colorado  effort  is  directed  by 
Delmar  Schroeder  of  Eaton,  Colo.,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Friesen  of  Crystal 
City,  Man.,  serve  as  project  foreman  and 
camp  cook. 

In  addition  to  the  long-term  volunteers  at 
each  site,  other  volunteers  serve  on  a daily 
or  weekly  rotating  basis.  Southeastern  MDS 
units  provide  volunteers  for  the  Atlanta 
projects.  Big  Thompson  Canyon  volunteers 
come  from  Colorado  state  and  Region  III 
units,  Teton  Dam  volunteers  come  from  the 
northern  units  of  Region  IV,  and  volunteers 
in  Ocotillo  come  from  southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

MDS  plans  to  continue  efforts  in  the  four 
areas  until  spring,  1977. 

japan  missionary  family 
gathers  for  annual  meeting 

Thirty-five  adults  and  children  attended  the 
annual  Japan  Mennonite  Mission  meeting 
Dec.  28-31  in  snowy  eastern  Hokkaido.  The 
large  turnout  included  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  general  missionaries,  overseas 
mission  associates,  and  several  unofficial 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Mission  family. 

The  three-day  event  was  hosted  by 
Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  in  the  small  hot 
spring  resort  of  Yoroushi  near  their  town  of 
Nakashibetsu.  The  Shenks  are  the  northern- 
most Mennonite  missionaries  in  Japan. 

Led  by  Ralph  and  Genny  Buckwalter  and 
Gene  and  Louella  Blosser,  the  gathering  in- 
cluded Bible  study  from  1 Peter,  family  and 
area  reports,  a gift  exchange,  and  recreation. 
Participants  also  selected  and  recorded 
hymns  to  represent  Japan  in  the  songbook 
for  the  1978  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

In  business  sessions,  the  group  reelected 
Charles  Shenk  as  chairman  and  discussed 
reassignment  of  Mary  Beyler  from  teaching 
at  Christian  Academy  in  Japan  to  English 
teaching  in  Hokkaido.  Beyler  has  declined 
an  invitation  to  extend  her  term  in  Tokyo  so 
that  she  can  volunteer  for  more  direct 
service  with  the  churches  in  Hokkaido. 

The  group  also  spent  considerable  time 
discussing  the  proposed  Anabaptist  Center 
in  Tokyo  and  the  disposal  of  mission 
property  in  Sapporo  and  Tokyo. 
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Peace  committee 
chairman  urges 
amnesty 

Luke  G.  Stoltzfus,  chairman  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  Peace 
Committee,  has  written  a letter  to  Pres- 
ident-Elect Jimmy  Carter  urging  him  to 
consider  a broad  pardon  for  offenders  relat- 
ing to  the  Indochina  War. 

In  stating  his  rationale  to  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee Stoltzfus  said,  “ Many  of  the  selective 
service  violaters  refused  to  register  for 
conscience’  sake.  They  were  not  as  aware  of 
the  options  for  conscientious  objectors  as  our 
Mennonite  young  men  were.  ” He  called  the 
committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference  in  1969 
pledged  the  church  to  support  those  who  for 
conscience’  sake  violated  the  selective 
service  laws. 

“ Is  it  too  much  to  ask  now  that  many  of  us 
write  President-Elect  Carter  urging  a broad 
amnesty  plan?  ” he  asked. 

In  his  letter  to  Carter,  Stoltzfus  men- 
tioned six  different  types  of  persons  who 
violated  because  of  conscience.  These  may 
include  veterans  with  less  than  honorable 
discharge,  nonregistrants,  draft  resisters, 
deserters,  and  former  Americans  who  have 
become  citizens  of  other  countries  but  are 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  U.  S. 

“My  concern  is  that  your  plan  may  cover 
only  a very  small  portion  of  the  above 
persons,’’  he  wrote.  “Also  many  of  the 
veterans  from  among  the  poor  and 
minorities  suffer  additionally  from  jobless- 
ness, disability,  and  frustration.  Their  cur- 
rent sense  of  alienation  could  likely  be 
decreased  by  a broad  pardon.’’ 

Stoltzfus  is  bishop  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Chester  District  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference. 

Metamora  to  host 
annual  meetings  MCC 

Hearing  reports  on  the  past  year’s  aetivity 
and  formulating  directions  for  1977  are  the 
tasks  of  the  34  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee members  scheduled  to  gather  for  the 
MCC  Annual  Meeting  from  Jan.  27  to  29  in 
Metamora,  111. 

“The  Annual  Meeting  provides  a broad 
base  for  testing,  modifying,  and  approving 
the  planning  done  by  the  staff  and  the 
executive  committee  for  1977,  ” explains 
William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary. 

Of  the  34  members  29  have  been  elected 
by  the  constituent  groups  of  MCC  as  their 
representatives  on  the  committee  and  five 
are  members  at  large  chosen  by  the 
members  themselves. 

From  among  themselves  the  members 
also  choose  a chairperson,  a secretary,  and 
seven  other  persons,  keeping  a representa- 


tive ratio  of  Canadians  and  Americans,  to 
form  the  group’s  executive  committee.  The 
executive  committee  normally  meets  four 
times  a year  to  receive  reports  from  staff  on 
the  implmientation  of  the  members’  deci- 
sions and  to  approve  plans  for  meeting  prob- 
lems that  arise  during  the  year.  The  execu- 
tive eommittee  also  clears  the  agenda  for  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  MCC  Annua]  Meeting  is  held  each 
year  at  the  end  of  January  and  is  hosted  by  a 
different  Mennonite  community  each  year. 
One  of  every  three  meetings  is  held  in 
Canada  and  the  other  two  are  held  in  the 
U.S.  reflecting  constituency  proportions. 

Hosts  for  this  year’s  meeting  are  members 
of  the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church  where 
the  sessions  will  be  held.  Most  of  the 
sessions  are  open  to  the  public  and  a special 
invitation  is  extended  to  local  Mennonites  to 
attend  the  Thursday  and  Friday  evening 
sessions. 

The  task  facing  the  MCC  members  at  An- 
nual Meeting  is  not  an  easy  one,  Snyder  in- 
dicates. “The  rise  of  nationalism  and  au- 
thoritarian governments,  the  rise  of  multina- 
tional business  organizations,  and  the  rising 
expectations  of  the  so-called  Third  World 
present  an  array  of  problems  that  are 
extremely  difficult,  ” he  says.  “There  is  need 
for  working  at  these  problems  in  the  next 
several  years.’’ 

At  the  root  of  these  problems  is  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  and  how  to  respond  to  the 
many  injustices  caused  by  authoritarian 
governments  and  institutions  which  exploit 
persons  and  deny  them  freedom.  Restriction 
of  freedom  and  corresponding  pressures  on 
the  church  in  such  situations  will  be  on  on- 
going important  topic  in  the  next  several 
years,  Snyder  comments. 

Assessing  MCC’s  program  over  the  past 
year,  Snyder  indicates  that  the  food  problem 
has  and  will  likely  continue  to  receive 
priority.  Although  1976  was  a year  of  good 
harvests  around  the  world,  millions  of 
people  are  still  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  the  long-term  food  crisis  continues  as 
the  world  population  increases. 

At  Annual  Meeting,  members  will  also 
hear  reports  from  delegation  members  who 
visited  Vietnam  during  1976  regarding  the 
use  of  the  $703,000  in  material  aid  MCC 
sent  to  Vietnam  in  the  past  year. 

Other  concerns  at  which  the  members 
will  look  include  the  “New  Call  to  Peace- 
making, ” a peace  education  project  planned 
cooperatively  by  Friends;  Brethren  and 
Mennonites;  the  restructuring  of  the  MCC 
administrative  staff  which  has  been  taking 
place  during  recent  months;  and  the 
Council  of  International  Ministries,  a newly 
formed  group  which  will  bring  the  work  of 
MCC  and  Mennonite  mission  agencies  into 
closer  coordination. 

The  members  will  consider  the  budget  for 
1977  in  light  of  programs  planned  and  ex- 
pected income  from  the  groups  they 


represent.  Although  last  year’ s contributions 
increased  slightly  over  1975,  they  did  not 
quite  match  expenditures.  Over  one  fourth 
of  the  1976  income  came  from  Canadians 
through  MCC  (Canada)  which  gathered 
resources  for  the  international  programs  as 
well  as  the  MCC  (Canada)  domestic 
program. 

Does  team  ministry 
wield  more  impact? 

Goshen  College  has  had  a team  ministry  on 
campus  since  1973.  The  team  ministry  can 
relate  to  a wider  variety  of  personalities  and 
can  have  wider  impact  than  the  traditional 
minister  working  alone,  says  Arthur  E. 
Smoker,  Goshen  College  campus  ministries 
team  leader. 

“But  there  is  at  least  one  basic  condition 
that  has  to  be  met  if  the  team  approach  is  to 
succeed,”  said  Smoker.  “The  team  members 
have  to  be  able  to  work  together.  ” 

Some  claim  that  a team  ministry  is  at  a 
disadvantage  because  no  one  person  has 
high  visibility  or  high  leadership  profile. 
Others,  however,  see  the  low  profile 
consistent  with  the  team’s  goal  of  constantly 
working  to  get  others  to  take  a part  in 
ministry,  mission,  and  worship.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  team  ministry  is  it  can  accom- 
modate gifts  of  both  men  and  women. 

The  concept  of  team  ministry  as  it  is  be- 
ing developed  is  relatively  new  and  may  still 
be  misunderstood  among  some  church 
people.  Only  a few  congregations  have 
adopted  the  team-ministry  approach  on  a 
long-term  basis.  ^ 

EMC  students  will  host 
interdenominational 
youth  again 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  students  will 
host  their  fourth  annual  Interdenomina- 
tional Youth  Convention,  Apr.  1-3.  The 
weekend  theme  is,  “Become  to  Overcome.  ” 

Anthony  Campolo,  chairman  of  the  so- 
ciology department  at  Eastern  College  in  St. 
Davids,  Pa.,  will  be  the  main  resource 
person  for  the  meetings.  He  is  an  ordained 
Baptist  minister,  writer,  and  a Staley  Distin- 
guished Scholar  lecturer  and  recently  ran  for 
a seat  in  the  fifth  congressional  district  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 

The  planning  team  is  chaired  by  Linford 
D.  Martin,  a junior  Bible  and  agricultural 
development  major  at  EMC.  He  said  that 
this  year’s  convention  will  “stress  group  par- 
ticipation and  include  workshops,  music, 
recreation,  and  a firsthand  look  at  college 
life.” 

Martin  added  that  some  500  high  school 
students  from  across  the  Eastern  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  expected  to  attend. 
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In  tribute  to  Orie  O.  Miller 

Early  in  the  blustery  winter  evening  of  Jan. 
10,  Orie  O.  Miller  slipped  quietly  from  a 
coma  to  his  death  at  Landis  Retirement 
Home,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born  July  7, 
1892,  in  Middlebury,  Ind.,  he  was  approach- 
ing his  85th  birthday.  His  funeral  was  held 
on  Jan.  15  at  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouse with  friends  and  relatives  from  far 
and  wide  filling  the  building.  The  service 
lasted  for  approximately  three  hours. 

Acquaintances  sent  in  responses  to 
Miller’s  passing.  Many  of  these  were  read 
and  there  was  much  additional  sharing  by 
those  who  were  present  at  the  funeral. 

“Everything,  ” was  Miller’s  one-word 
reply  when  asked  by  a friend  what  Christ 
and  Christianity  meant  to  him.  Anyone 
doubting  the  profound  sincerity  of  that 
simple  response  has  only  to  look  at  the  list  of 
65  church-related  leadership  positions  he 
held  during  his  life — some  for  as  long  as  45 
years. 

A Bible,  the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  and  a 
world  map,  the  three  musts  which  Orie 
Miller  always  carried  in  his  briefcase, 
formed  the  framework  within  which  he 
lived  his  hfe. 

The  son  of  a minister,  Daniel  D.  Miller, 
Orie  had  in  his  early  years  felt  called  to 
either  the  ministry  or  the  mission  field. 
However,  although  he  was  in  the  lot  several 
times  at  his  home  church,  Ephrata,  he  was 
never  chosen. 

Orie’s  gift  was  administration.  “In  my 
estimation,  one  dimension  of  his  greatness 
was  in  relationship  to  institutions — his 
ability  to  create  them  and  equally  his  ability 
to  make  them  function  within  his  expecta- 
tions, ” commented  Edgar  Stoesz,  an 
associate  secretary  at  MCC. 

Orie  served  on  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  for  45  years.  He  was  active  in 
bringing  Goshen  College,  his  alma  mater, 
through  its  time  of  crisis  in  the  mid- 
twenties, and  in  the  early  thirties  he  helped 


reorganize  the  business  office  of  Hesston 
College  and  to  find  a new  president. 

He  was  also  active  in  the  formation  of, 
and  served  in  leadership  positions,  with 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services,  Menno 
Travel  Service,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
Mennonite  Indemnity,  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates,  and  Menno 
Housing. 

On  a broader  scope,  he  has  served  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  New  York  Biblical 
Seminary,  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors,  as  the 
first  ehairman  of  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion, and  as  Board  member  of  the  American 
Leprosy  Mission. 

But  relief  and  mission  work  remained 
closest  to  Orie’s  heart.  In  1919,  he  went  into 
relief  work  in  the  Middle  East.  And  on  his 
way  home  from  that  work,  he  met  four 
Russian  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  who  had 
brought  news  of  their  suffering  and  pleas  for 
help  to  European  and  North  American  Men- 
nonites. Soon  the  Mennonite  Relief  Com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  was  asking  him  to 
consider  leadership  of  a Russian  relief  unit. 

With  Arthur  Slagel  of  Flanagen,  111.,  and 
Clayton  Kratz  of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  he  left  for 
Russia  on  Sept.  1,  1920.  Orie’s  interest  in 
Mennonite  refugees  from  Russia  never 
ended. 

When  in  1924  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee was  established  as  a permanent  orga- 
nization, Miller  was  involved  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  continued  in  a leadership  role 
until  retiring  in  1963,  at  which  time  he  was 
named  life  member  and  executive  seeretary 
emeritus. 

Miller  was  just  as  interested  in  missions. 
He  became  the  first  editor  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities’ 
publication  Missionary  Messenger  in  1924. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  the  Board. 

One  of  Orie’s  most  far-reaching 
endeavors  with  Eastern  Board  was  its  first 
overseas  program  in  Africa.  He  went  with 
Elam  and  Elizabeth  Stauffer  and  John  and 
Ruth  Mosemann  to  Afriea  in  December 
1933  to  find  the  location  of  that  mission. 
The  two  couples  remained  behind  to  open  a 


A study  conference  focusing  on  the  his- 
tory and  contemporary  application  of  the 
Schleitheim  Confession,  formulated  in  late 
February  1527,  will  be  held  at  Christopher 
Dock  School  on  Jan.  29  and  30.  The  Satur- 
day morning  sessions  will  highlight  the 
seven  articles  of  the  confession  and  review 
the  influence  the  articles  had  on  the  Fran- 
conia Conference  Mennonites.  Beulah  Ho- 
stetler has  been  doing  research  in  this  area 
and  will  be  one  of  the  resource  persons.  John 


mission  station  in  what  was  then  Tangan- 
yika along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria. 

Throughout  the  next  decades,  Orie  pro- 
vided leadership  in  opening  new  mission 
programs  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  in  helping 
missionaries  gradually  turn  churches  over  to 
local  leadership. 

A third  idea  to  which  Orie  was  dedicated 
was  peace.  Following  World  War  I,  he  en- 
couraged the  Mennonite  Peace  Problems 
Committee  to  continue,  although  other 
Mennonite  leaders  thought  its  usefulness 
had  ended.  “Other  wars  are  coming,  ” he 
said. 

That  prophecy  proved  true  and  as  World 
War  II  approached,  Orie  Miller  was  in  the 
forefront  of  working  out  the  Civilian  Public 
Service  program  which  provided  a civilian- 
administered  alternate  to  military  service  for 
Historic  Peace  Church  members. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment had  no  funds  for  the  CPS  program, 
Clarence  Dykstra  of  the  Selective  Service 
asked  if  the  churches  would  be  willing  to 
administer  the  program  and  foot  the  bill. 
“With  the  help  of  God  we  ll  try,  ” Orie 
responded. 

Orie  O.  Miller  was  asked  to  manage  the 
operation  and  financing  of  the  Mennonite 
camps  and  “poured  himself  into  this  task 
with  characteristic  energy  and  efficiency,  ” 
commented  Paul  Erb  in  his  biography  of 
Orie.  Although  the  program  was  criticized 
by  some,  it  was  a success  and  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  alternative  service  program 
which  MCC  administered  until  the  end  of 
the  draft. 

His  involvement  with  peace  concerns 
resulted  in  his  developing  many  rela- 
tionships with  leaders  among  the  other  his- 
toric peace  churehes  such  as  M.  R.  Ziegler  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Clarence 
Pickett  of  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Orie  Miller’s  death  leaves  not  only  his 
second  wife,  Elta  Myers  Miller,  his  five 
children,  and  his  three  stepchildren,  but  also 
the  entire  Mennonite  world  with  a sense  of 
loss. 


Howard  Yoder  will  speak  on  Sunday  on 
“Was  Jesus  Political?  ” and  “The  Role  of  the 
Church  in  the  World.” 

A meet-the-editors  weekend  is  planned 
for  Mar.  18-20  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  where  the 
Gospel  Herald  staff,  Daniel  Hertzler,  David 
E.  Hostetler,  and  Elva  Yoder,  will  be  avail- 
able to  discuss  concerns  readers  might  have 
about  the  Herald  and  to  involve  participants 
in  the  work  of  editing.  “Gospel  Herald  staff 
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aims  at  doing  the  job  you  want  done,”  said 
the  editors,  “now,  we  are  inviting  you  to 
spend  a weekend  with  us  at  Laurel ville.” 
The  weekend  is  designed  to  be  a retreat 
experience.  Write  Laurelville  Church  Cen- 
ter or  Gospel  Herald  for  further  information 
or  reservations. 

“The  People,”  a program  of  Indian  sky 
lore  produced  by  the  Hansen  Planetarium  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  run  every  Sunday, 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  planetarium 
beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  through  April  3. 
The  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  adjacent  to  the  planetarium,  will  be 
open  2:00 — 3:30  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Persons 
may  arrange  for  special  showings  of  the  cur- 
rent program  or  several  others  designed  for 
church,  school,  or  civic  groups  by  contacting 
the  planetarium  directly. 

Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’ 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  and  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  will  be  held  at  Laurelville 
Center,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  March  4- 
6.  It  will  begin  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m. 
and  will  end  Sunday  following  dinner.  This 
workshop  will  be  structured  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  attending  the  workshop.  In- 
formation and  registration  forms  have  been 
sent  to  the  pastors.  For  information  about 
the  workshop  contact  any  one  of  the  three 
organizations.  For  registration  information 
write  or  call  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  (412)  423-2056.  Registration  will  be 
limited  to  140  persons  on  a first-come,  first- 
serve  basis. 

Margaret  Jantzi  Foth,  of  Clarence 
Center,  N.Y.,  is  the  new  speaker  of  Heart  to 
Heart,  the  radio  program  for  women 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  from 


which  Ella  May  MUler  recently  retired.  The 
program  will  get  a new  name,  “Your  Time.  ” 
For  the  first  few  weeks  of  Margaret’s 
broadcast,  the  program  will  have  no  name 
since  the  programs  were  already  recorded 
before  the  name  could  be  chosen. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a workshop  to 
teach  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  It  will  be  held  the  week  prior  to  the 
Retreat  for  the  Deaf.  The  workshop  will  be 
divided  into  three  sections:  beginners,  inter- 
mediate, advanced.  In  order  to  plan  effec- 
tively, registration  deadline  is  Mar.  31.  A 
minimum  number  of  people  need  to  be 
registered  by  Mar.  31  to  insure  the  work- 
shop’s success. 

C.  J.  Ramer,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Duchess  (Alta. ) Mennonite  Church,  will  be 
completing  his  seventh  term  of  teaching  at 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio,  on 
Apr.  1.  His  areas  of  teaching  are  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  Hebrews  and  the  Christian 
life.  His  grandson,  Armand  Ramer,  came 
with  him  to  study,  and,  if  plans  carry,  his 
son  Charles  will  join  them  for  the  next  term. 

James  Mullet,  of  Guernsey,  Sask.,  pastor 
of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church  (MC),  has 
assumed  additional  responsibilities  since 
Jan.  2 as  pastor  of  the  Bethany  (GC)  Men- 
nonite Church,  near  Watrous,  Sask.  Before 
this  date,  Mullet  pastured  the  approximately 
100-member  Sharon  congregation  on  a half- 
time basis.  The  current  Bethany  member- 
ship is  about  60. 

God  Planned  It  That  Way  is  a set  of  four 
filmstrips  in  color  with  records  and  guides 
produced  in  1976  by  Family  Films.  The  set 
features  the  “church  mice”  who  inhabit  a 
fascinating  miniature  world.  Their  activities 
are  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  Ex- 


ORIE O.  MILLER  The  Story  of  a Man  and  an  Era 

byPaulErb 


“He  has  seen  more  of  this  world  than 
Marco  Polo.  He  has  opened  more 
mission  fields  than  David  Livingstone. 
He  has  been  as  innovative  in  his  world 
of  church  ministries  as  Thomas  Edison 
was  in  the  world  of  technology. 

Orie  O.  Miller  may  be  the  most 
remarkable  Mennonite  in  our 
generation,  perhaps  of  our  century.  All 
who  read  this  biography  will  be 
grateful  to  Paul  Erb  for  this  splendid 
study  of  Miller  and  his  times.” — Robert 
Kreider 
Cloth,  $7.95. 


At  Y our  Local  Bookstore 
Herald 
Pf0SS 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 


ploring  the  Seasons  is  also  a series  of  four 
with  a filmstrip  story  for  each  of  the  seasons, 
including  records  and  guides.  Each  of  the 
sets  rents  at  $5  for  four  weeks  from  MBCM, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart  IN  46514. 

Change  of  address:  Kenneth  G.  Good 
from  R.  1,  to  Box  596,  Manson,  Iowa. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Thanks  to  Gospel  Herald  for  keeping  us  abreast 
of  events  and  interpretation  of  Christian  living 
within  the  Mennonite  sister-brotherhood  and 
their  sphere  of  influence. 

I want  to  commend  Wilmer  Martin  for  his 
straightforward  article,  “A  Christian’s  Response 
to  the  Lottery  ” (Nov.  16).  I was  saddened  though 
to  learn  that  Mennonites  have  become  addicted. 
Satan  like  a giant  octopus  subtly  reaches  for  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Christian  heart.  With 
his  feelers  he  seeks  out  the  weak  spots  in  our 
defenses  to  get  a tenacious  hold  whereby  he  can 
drain  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  faith. 

Being  a Canadian  citizen,  I am  grieved  at  what 
is  happening  in  our  homeland.  Canada  is  losing 
its  influence  and  respect  in  world  opinion.  As  we 
read  the  news  and  “see”  Canada  from  the 
perspective  of  living  in  the  third  world,  we  are 
ashamed.  We  are  amamed  that  in  spite  of  all  its 
affluences  Canada  has  one  of  the  worst  records  in 
the  world  for  labor  unrest  and  “strikes.”  To  add  to 
all  that,  we  see  legalized  gambling  or  lotteries! 

But  we  are  living  in  the  day  of  the  “liberated.” 
Newer  dictionaries  may  need  to  change  the  de- 
finition they  give  of  Mennonites.  Affluence  is  tak- 
ing a terrible  toll  in  sapping  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Christian  in  this  decade  and  many  principles  are 
being  eroded. 

A social  drinker  says  it  can’t  happen  to  me. 
Statistics  prove  that  it  does,  sometimes.  So  it  will 
be  with  the  lottery  ticket  buyer — the  next  step  the 
casino!  Shall  we  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow  and  give  our  offering  to  the  Lord,  albeit 
only  the  widow’s  mite?  Or  shall  we  give  gran- 
diosely from  the  windfall  of  Wintario  winnings 
and  like  Cain  find  the  Lord  will  not  accept  it? — 
Albert  E.  Drudge,  Republic  du  Zaire,  Africa 


What  a beautiful  and  honest  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  C.  F.  Yake  written  by  Kenneth  Reed 
in  the  Dec.  28  issue.  I felt  so  good  reading  it  that  I 
read  it  again  and  again.  How  neat  to  find  people 
who  think  of  others  and  themselves  as  “lovely.” 
Thanks  for  printing  this  article. — Margaret  Leo- 
nard, Spring  City,  PA  19475 


Our  congregation  is  interested  in  studying 
together  the  series  of  articles,  “What  We 
BHieve,”  that  you  mentioned  in  the  Dec.  28  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald.  I would  like  some  additional  in- 
formaton  if  it  is  available. 

First  of  all  what  will  be  the  twenty  subjects  to 
be  covered?  Also  who  will  be  writing  the  articles? 
Will  they  run  consecutively  for  the  twenty  weeks? 
When  are  they  scheduled  to  start?  Is  it  possible 
that  if  enough  congregations  show  interest  in  a 
study  such  as  this  that  study  materials  will  be 
made  available? — Ray  L.  Yoder,  chairman.  Board 
of  Elders,  North  Leo  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church 

Editor’s  Reply:  Here  are  the  answers  to  your 
questions: 

1.  The  20  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  series 
on  “What  We  Believe”  and  the  writers  assigned 
are  as  follows:  (1)  God  and  His  Attributes  written 
by  Arthur  G.  McPhee,  (2)  Divine  Revelation  by 
David  Groh,  (3)  God’s  Creation  and  Providence 
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by  Millard  Osborne,  (4)  Man  and  His  Sin  by 
Nelson  Kauffman,  (5)  Christ  the  Savior  from  Sin 
by  Marion  Bontrager,  (6)  Salvation  by  Grace 
Through  Faith  by  James  Lapp,  (7)  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Christian  Life  by  David  Thomas, 
(8)  The  Church  of  Christ  by  Dorothy  Harnish,  (9) 
The  Mission  of  the  Church  to  Society  by  J.  P. 
Oyer,  (10)  The  Ministers  of  the  Church  by  David 
Mann,  (11)  Christian  Baptism  by  Glendon 
Blosser,  (12)  The  Lord’s  Supper  by  Paul  Brunner, 
(13)  Symbols  of  Christian  Brotherhood  by  Russell 
Baer,  (14)  Symbols  of  Christian  Order  by  Samuel 
J.  Troyer,  (15)  Marriage  and  the  Home  by  Robert 
Hartzler,  (16)  Discipleship  and  Nonconformity  by 
Roy  K.  Yoder,  (17)  Christian  Integrity  by  Emma 
Richards,  (18)  Love  and  Nonresistance  by  James 
Longacre,  (19)  The  Christian  and  the  State  by 
Richard  Kauffman,  (20)  The  Final  Consumma- 
tion by  Vernon  Leis. 

2.  "The  series  begins  in  the  Jan.  18  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  we  expect  to  publish  them 
consecutively  for  20  weeks, 

3.  As  supplementary  study  material  I would 
suggest  the  pamphlet  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith,  Herald  Press,  1963,  450.  Your  closest  Provi- 
dence Bookstore  should  be  able  to  supply  it.  This 
contains  the  complete  statement  of  faith.  Since 
the  writer  of  each  Gospel  Herald  article  will  be  re- 
ferring to  the  statement,  it  would  be  most  useful 
for  the  leader  at  least  to  have  a copy  and  all  par- 
ticipants if  possible. 


Out  here  in  the  middle  of  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, 30  miles  to  a grocery  store,  and  70  miles  to 
town,  we  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  church  we 
grew  up  in,  served  for  some  20  years,  and 
continue  to  appreciate.  We  moved  from  Hesston 
College  where  Christian  youth  came  charging  in 
from  all  over  the  world  and  all  kinds  of  Christian 
programs  and  confrontals  were  daily  menu,  out  to 
a setting  where  the  Christian  church  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship  are  a little  hard  to  come  by.  Here 
on  the  reservation  our  Christian  group  sharing, 
praying,  singing,  studying  the  Word,  and  fel- 
lowshiping  comes  in  the  form  of  Catholic,  Epis- 
copal, United  Church  of  Canada,  Baptists,  Full 
Gospel,  and  others. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  numerous  ways,  one  of  which  is  through  the 
Gosnel  Herald.  It  has  become  disconcerting  to 
read  in  the  Gospel  Herald  from  time  to  time  the 
voices  of  those  nagging  about  plain  cut  coats  and 
multicolored  neckties  (Readers  Say,  Dec.  28). 
This  is  not  to  criticize  the  Herald  for  carrying 
these  people’s  thinking.  A church  periodicm 
needs  to  be  open  to  the  varying  voices. 

I have  respected  and  appreciated  more  and 
more  the  strength,  faith,  discernment,  love,  and 
commitment  shown  by  many  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  but  I get  a sour  taste  in  my  mouth  when 
multicolored  ties  are  raised  as  a church  issue.  Life 
is  too  short  and  the  world  problems  too  massive  to 
be  wasting  time,  energy,  and  church  vitality  on 
such  nonbiblical  issues  as  the  tie,  plain  cut  coat, 
and  long  hair  for  men.  Out  here  one  is  not 
concerned  about  a fading  hunting  coat  being 
worn  to  church,  long  hair  on  men,  or  a woman 
who  has  a red  velvet  blouse  and  a pleated  purple 
skirt.  Faith,  love,  and  service  are  the  essence  of 
Christian  vitality. — Evan  Oswald,  Navajo  Com- 
munity College,  Tsaile,  Ariz. 


Recently  I have  come  across  the  Good  News  Bi- 
ble, an  American  Bible  Society  translation,  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  church.  I have  found  it  to  be  a 
very  helpful  translation  and  especially  so  in  the 
Proverbs.  I was  wondering  about  some  of  the 
terms  that  are  used  and  would  like  to  have 
someone  with  an  ability  to  critique  this  Bible  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  reading  public. — Cleon 
Nyce,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Editor’s  Note:  G.  Irvin  Lehman  of  Eastern 


Mennonite  Seminary  has  agreed  to  review  this 
new  Bible. 


It’s  interesting  to  see  the  continuing  response  to 
your  editorial  which  exposed  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  many  of  our  church  organizations. 

As  someone  who  was  encouraged  to  tithe  since 
I received  a quarter  a week  allowance  (a  nickel 
every  other  week),  I always  found  it  amazing  that 
so  many  older  people  could  be  satisfied  with  roll- 
ing up  a dollar  bill  or  two  tightly  and  giving  that 
as  their  offering.  I knew  they  made  more  than  $20 
a week.  The  Mennonite  Church  certainly  isn’t 
giving  the  Macedonians  any  competition  in  the 
sacrificial  giving  category. 

Another  factor  was  touched  on  by  one  brother 
who  wrote  in  and  also  by  Menno  B.  Hurd’s  piece 
on  unaffiliated  Mennonite  congregations.  We  are 
becoming  a fragmented  people.  The  recovery  of 
the  Anabaptist  Vision  and/or  a transnational  view 
of  the  world  has  affected  only  the  educated.  A 
near  wholesale  acceptance  of  popular  mainline 
Protestant  “radio  preacher’’  theology  has  per- 
meated the  rest  (except  for  a small  third  faction 
that  hangs  onto  the  Mennonite  law  as  set  down  by 
bishops  in  times  past).  These  catagories  certainly 
aren’t  hard  and  fast,  but  all  factions  and  those  in 
the  gray  areas  in  between  have  nearly  been 
swallowed  up  by  acculturation  and  secularization 
brought  on  by  affluence. 

The  different  factions  do  not  trust  or  under- 
stand each  other’s  motives  and  thus  do  not  sup- 
port each  other’s  programs.  We  need  to  confront 
and  overcome  these  dividing  lines  between  us 
rather  than  withdraw  from  them  or  gloss  over 
them.  We  need  to  become  united  again  or  I 
foresee  a future  split  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Confrontation  and  coming  to  consensus  are 
usually  painful  and  even  bitter  processes,  but  they 
are  far  oetter  than  continuing  to  drift  apart. — 
Becky  Bontrager  Horst,  Harleysville,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  Lee  and  Karen  (Miller),  Salem,  Ohio, 
first  child.  Brandy  Ann,  Sept.  10,  1976. 

Birky,  John  and  Gaynelfe  (Simmons),  Tremont, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Angela  Michelle, 
Dec.  18,  1976. 

Carpenter,  DeWayne  and  Ruby,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Dean,  Nov.  9, 
1976. 

Coering,  James  A.  and  Ida  Lois  (Heatwole), 
Dayton,  Va.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  John  Ralph 
Heatwole,  Dec.  22, 1976. 

Jantzi,  Gerald  and  Bernadette  (Stemmier), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig 
Gerald,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Jenkins,  William  and  Lola  (Horst),  Walled 
Lake,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Dawn 
Charlene,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Jewitt,  Leonard  and  Brenda  (Schlegel),  Dacca, 
Bangladesh,  first  child,  LeAnne  Barbara,  Dec.  26, 
1976. 

Kurtz,  Phil  and  Marsha  (Good),  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brandon  Michael,  Dec.  26, 1976. 

Landes,  Jerry  and  Barbara  (Haner),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  second  son,  Mark  Alan,  Nov.  25, 
1976. 

Landis,  Ben  and  Cheryl  (Weaver),  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Brendon  Jared,  Dec.  9, 1976. 

Lyndaker,  Gerald,  Jr.,  and  Linda  (Widrick), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Roxanne  Marie,  Sept.  6,  1976. 

Miller,  David  and  Miriam  (Bontrager),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Re- 
becca loy,  Sept.  9, 1976. 

Miller,  James  and  Martha  (Bontrager),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  James  Lyndon,  Dec.  28, 
1976. 


Miller,  Roy  and  Carolyn  (Wittmer),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Michael  Roy,  Dec.  27,  1976. 

Overholt,  Jay  and  Sandra  (Brown),  Freder- 
icktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Shannon  Dee,  Oct.  7, 
1976. 

Rees,  John  and  Martha  (Miller),  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Linda,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Rissler,  Ed  and  Jean  (Kuhns),  Isiola,  Kenya, 
second  son.  Grant  Edward,  Dec.  30,  1976. 

Schrock,  Jerry  and  Vevi  (Miller),  Grants  Pass, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Jillayna  Dione, 
Dec.  23, 1976. 

Shantz,  Harold  and  Judy  (Wagler),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nobijol  (Joel) 
Andrew;  born  onjuly20,  1974;  received  for  adop- 
tion on  Dec.  4, 1976. 

Sommers,  Clell  and  Pearl  (Kurtz),  Cardington, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Anita  Pearl,  Dec.  29, 
1976. 

Steiner,  Roy  I.  and  Ruth  (Siegrist),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Ryan  Seth,  Nov.  16,  19’76. 

Telenko,  Ronald  and  Joyce  (Godshall),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  first  child,  Shannon  Joy,  Dec.  25,  1976. 

Ulrich,  Rollie  and  Velma  (King),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Emily  Jean,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Weaver,  Robert  and  Phyllis  (Miller),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Andrea  Kay,  Dec.  21,  1976. 

Weber,  Allen  and  Lois  (Thompson),  Har- 
risonburg, Va,,  first  child,  Shannon  LeAllen,  Dec. 
31,  1976, 

Wenger,  Bill  and  Marcia  (Augenstein),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Laura  Renee,  Nov.  13,  1976. 

Wenger,  David  and  Miriam  (Showalter), 
Wayne^oro,  Va,,  first  child,  Wendy  Carol,  Dec. 
10,  1976. 

Wenger,  Keith  and  Linda  (Boyce),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Justin  Lamar,  Dec.  3, 
1976. 

Wenger,  Leslie  and  Patsy  (Jordan),  Galion, 
Ohio,  first  child,  James  Michael,  Nov.  24,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Arndt — Frey. — Chris  David  Arndt,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Peggy  Marie  Frey,  Cardington,  Ohio, 
Gilead  cong.,  by  Murray  Krabill,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Burkholder — Negley. — Isaac  Ray  Burkholder, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and 
Rosanna  Marie  Negley,  St.  Thomas,  Pa.,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  by  Walter  H.  Lehman, 
grandfather  of  the  groom,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Cook — Knepp. — Joe  E.  Cook,  Urich,  Mo., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Karen  Knepp,  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Sycamore  Grove  cong.,  by  Cleon  Nyce,  Dec. 

II,  1976. 

Davis — Kauffman. — Dennis  Davis,  Tisldlwa, 

III, ,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Hiyllis  Kauffman, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Marilyn  Miller 
and  Milo  Kauffman,  sister  and  father  of  the  bride, 
Jan.  1,  1977. 

Faa — Thiessen. — Eugene  Jerome  Faa,  Salem, 
Ore.,  and  Julie  Faye  Thiessen,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem 
cong.,  byjohn  Willems,  Jan,  1,  1977. 

Fast — Falk. — John  Fast,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and  Esther  Falk, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Galen 
Johns,  Jan.  1,  1977. 

Gerber — Gerber. — Gerald  Gerber,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Susan  Gerber,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
both  of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec.  25, 
1976. 

King — Weaver. — Kenneth  King,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  South  Hutchinson  cong.,  and  Judith 
Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by 
Bob  Detweiler,  Dec.  28,  1976. 

Miller — Bender. — Terry  Miller,  Bedford 

Heights,  Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  and  Wendy 
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Bender,  Bedford,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Marion  Bontrager,  Aug.  13,  1976. 

Picone — Hartzler. — Franceseo  Picone,  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  Palmero,  Italy,  and  Martha 
Hartzler,  North  Fork  cong.,  Burlington,  W.Va., 
by  Addona  Nissley  and  George  R.  Brunk  III,  Dec. 
31,  1976. 

Shirk — Bowman. — Kenneth  M.  Shirk,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  and  Arlene  Bowman,  Stevens,  Pa.,  both  from 
Metzler  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Nov.  20, 
1976. 

Widmer — Niebuhr. — Kenton  Widmer,  Bethel 
cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Pamela  Niebuhr, 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Clinton,  Iowa,  by 
Eugene  Rail,  Aug.  21,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Alvin  Levi,  son  of  Christian  and  Barbara 
(Wittrig)  Birky,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  Oct. 
30,  1897;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  Dec.  28,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Aug.  28,  1918, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Heiser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Delilah — Mrs. 
Paul  Stamm,  Margie — Mrs.  Jesse  Liechty,  and 
Edith — Mrs.  John  C.  King),  one  son  (Eldon),  19 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (William).  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Leo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Beachy, 
Roy  Yoder,  and  Clifford  Miller;  interment  in  Leo 
Cemetery. 

Carter,  Clarence  E.,  son  of  Edward  and 
Manilla  (Deadrick)  Carter,  was  born  on  Sept.  5, 
1927;  died  in  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Hospital  on 
Dec.  25,  1976;  aged  49  y.  He  was  married  to 
Wilda  Mae  Brydge,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  mother,  3 children  (David,  Mrs.  Linda  Mc- 
Fann,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Robbins),  and  2 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Lynside  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  28  at  Oak  Lawn  Memorial  Gardens, 
Staunton,  Va.,  in  charge  of  Vance  Brydge  and 
Herman  Ropp. 

Hackman,  Henry  D.,  son  of  Samuel  F.  and 
Katie  (Detweiler)  Hackman,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  May  7,  1884;  died  at  Hatfield 
Mennonite  Home,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1977; 
aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1906,  he  was  married  to 
Annie  Kratz,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Aug. 
25,  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Arthur),  one 
daughter  (Ella),  4 grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Samuel  D.  and 
Raymond  D. ) He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Alverda)  and  one  son  (Earl).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  1,  in  charge  of 
Gerald  Studer,  John  Lapp,  and  George  Long; 
interment  in  Plains  Cemetery. 

Heiser,  Joseph  A.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Bachman)  Heiser,  was  born  in  Morton,  111.,  Aug. 
22,  1888;  died  at  Fisher,  111.,  Jan.  1,  1977;  aged  88 
y.  On  Dec.  15,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Fannie 
Schrock,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec.  17, 
1950.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leslie  and  Willard),  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Alta  Detweiler,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Teuscher,  and  Edna — Mrs.  Alva  Gender),  17 
grandchildren,  and  20  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a bishop  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  a 
minister  of  tne  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church  for 
35  years.  Private  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lamb  Funeral  Home,  Gibson  City,  111.,  on  Jan.  3, 
in  charge  of  Merle  Conklin;  memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Gibson  City  Bible  Church  on 
Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Merle  Conklin,  Clyde  Ingold, 
Irvin  Nussbaum,  and  Wendall  Arms;  interment  in 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Elmer,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  9,  1894;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack at  Ligonier,  Ind.,  Dec.  11,  1976;  aged  82  y. 
On  Aug.  25,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Yoder, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Elmer 
“Bud,  ” Jr.,  Richard,  and  Kenneth),  4 daughters 
(Thelma  Kauffman,  Mrs.  Betty  Stutzman,  Mrs. 
Clara  Mae  Gingerich,  and  Mrs.  Janice  Schrock), 
14  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Abram),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Utzy 
and  Mrs.  Ada  Utzy).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of  Joe  J. 
Swartz;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Galen  Jay,  son  of  Ivan  J.  and  Elsie 
(Metzler)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1922;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Salem  Community  East  Hospital,  Salem,  Ohio, 
Dec.  13,  1976;  aged  54  y.  On  July  10,  1948,  he 
was  married  to  Doris  Grim,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Keith  J.  and  Karen  J. ), 
his  mother,  and  one  sister  (Dathryn  Albrecht).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Bartholomew;  interment  in  the 
Midway  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Eli  M.,  son  of  Moses  and  Mary  (Miller) 
Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  15, 
1887;  died  in  the  Parkview  Hospital,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Dec.  31,  1976;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  10,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Brenneman,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Oct.  15,  1971.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Mable  Lengacher,  Mrs. 
Mary  Akerman,and  Mrs.  Esther  VanScoder),  5 
sons  (Mose,  Joe,  Edwin,  Eli,  Jr.,  and  Albert).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Magdeleana  Swartzendruber).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Hicksville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of 
John  Yoder  and  Jacob  E.  Schrock;  interment  in 
the  Lost  Creek  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  William  D.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Marie 
(Detweiler)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1888;  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  on  Dec.  31,  1976;  aged  88  y.  He  was 

married  to  , who  preceded 

him  in  death  on  Dec.  24,  1961.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Alma  D. — Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Ereed),  one 
son  (Willis  D.),  a foster  son  (Leroy  M.  Hackman), 
8 grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  serviees  were  held  on  Jan. 
4,  in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman,  Earl  Anders,  and 
Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Ida  G.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Catherine  (Schlatter)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Grabill, 
Ind.,  Mar.  29,  1900;  died  at  the  Fulton  Co. 
Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1976; 
aged  76  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  I.  Nofziger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Waneda — Mrs.  Melvin  Gerig, 
Letha — Mrs.  Marvin  Waidelich,  Arlene — Mrs. 
Wayne  Springer,  and  Marilyn — Mrs.  David  Ver- 
beck),  4 sons  (Merbert,  Melvin,  Alvin,  and  Bur- 
dell),  36  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers,  2 sisters,  and4  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  26,  in 
charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Olen  Nofziger; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Josephine,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Roeschley)  Yordy,  was  born  in 
Flanagan,  111.,  Aug.  14,  1886;  died  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1976;  aged  90  y.  On 
Dec.  17,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Albert  Schroek, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  9.  1917.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Elmer  and  Orval),  one  daughter 
(Eunice — Mrs.  Olen  Kandel),  11  grandchildren, 
19  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (Ezra, 
Jonas,  and  Alvin).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum; 
interment  in  the  East  Bend  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Alma,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (Lit- 
willer)  Nafziger,  was  born  near  Minier,  111.,  Sept. 
10,  1891;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  Dec.  30,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On 
Dec.  25,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Lee  Sutter,  who 


preceded  her  in  death  in  Nov.  1975.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Vernal,  Dennis,  Willis,  and  Earl),  7 
daughters  (Ina  Sutter,  Mrs.  Edna  Springer,  Mrs. 
Oleeda  Albrecht,  Lela  Sutter,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Albrecht,  Mrs.  Alice  Wenger,  and  Mrs.  lean 
King),  24  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchilaren, 

2 brothers  (Amos  and  Orrin),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs. 
Agnes  Hartzler,  Mrs.  Leah  Good,  Martha  Naf- 
ziger, Mrs.  Mary  Imhoff,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Som- 
mer). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner,  Carl 
Newswanger,  and  Aden  Yoder;  interment  in 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartley,  Ida,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Susan 
(Dirks)  Myers,  was  born  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  June 

24,  1889;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1976;  aged  87  y.  On  Dec. 

25,  1920,  she  was  married  to  William  Henry  Swar- 
tley, who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Marian — Mrs.  Herbert  Myers  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  John  Martins),  5 sons  (Emerson, 
Henry,  John,  Clifford,  and  Willard),  2 brothers 
(Clayton  and  Alfred  Myers),  2 half  brothers 
(James  and  Jesse  Myers),  and  2 half  sisters  (Mrs. 
Laura  Moyer  and  Mrs.  Jane  Siegfried).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Kenneth),  a brother 
(Samuel),  2 sisters  (Anna  Landis  and  Elsie  Kulp), 
one  half  brother  (Harry  Myers),  and  one  half 
sister  (Sara  Myers).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Church.  Euneral  services 
were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home  and 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  23,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Wayne  Kratz,  Silas 
Grajmill,  and  Roy  Bucher;  interment  in  Doy- 
lestown Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Vershure,  Arlotte  Anna,  daughter  of  Claude 
and  Hulda  Travis,  was  born  at  Edgar,  N.D.,  Nov. 
18,  1912;  died  at  her  home  near  Cass  Lake, 
Minn.,  Sept.  9,  1976;  aged  63  y.  On  Sept.  26, 
1936,  she  was  married  to  Clarence  Vershure,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Claude)  and 
one  brother  (Edward  Travis).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Cass  Lake  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Missionary  Alliance 
Church  on  Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Harry  Gascho; 
interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Cass  Lake. 

Wingard,  Emma,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Elizabeth  (Stalter)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Rich- 
land Twp.,  Pa.,  June  10,  1891;  died  at  the 
Windber  Hospital  on  Tan.  3,  1977;  aged  85  y.  She 
was  married  to  Ralph  Wingard,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Landis  P. Beckley,  Wilma— Mrs.  Robert  Hostetler, 
and  Shirley — Mrs.  Paul  Shumaker),  10  grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Waldo  Hostetler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 

3 sons  (Arthur,  Galen,  and  Marlin),  and  4 brothers 
(Clyde,  Newton,  Abram,  and  Forrest).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Weaver  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in 
charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shetler  and  Harold  E. 
Thomas;  interment  in  Richland  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

"Festival  of  Renewal"  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont,  Feb.  11-12,  1977. 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  April  1-3. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Elstes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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EXPERIENCING  JOY  AND  UNITY 

A communion  meditation  by  John  H.  Yoder  on  September  10,  1976,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount 


You  all  know  something  about  the 
grapevine  game.  You  set  the  people  in  a 
circle.  One  whispers  in  the  ear  of  his 
neighbor  some  type  of  statement,  prefera- 
bly not  too  short.  That  person  passes  it  on 
to  the  next,  and  the  message  goes  around 
the  room.  You  then  compare  the  first 
message  with  the  last  to  discover  that, 
partly  through  the  physical  and  nervous 
limitations  of  the  hearing  apparatus. 
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partly  through  difficulties  of  memory, 
partly  through  built-in  “editorial”  pro- 
cesses, partly  through  slips  of  the  tongue, 
the  message  that  got  around  the  room  is 
very  different  from  the  one  at  the  start. 

It’s  something  like  that  when  we  ask  in 
Christian  history,  “What  is  the  right  way  to 
understand  what  Christians  believe  and 
what  they  do?”  The  story  is  so  long,  it  has 
been  passed  through  so  many  generations 
of  ears  and  mouths  that  there  is  a great 
variety  of  meanings  to  what  we  say  and  to 
what  we  do.  This  applies  perhaps  even 
more  in  the  realm  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
which  we  are  to  celebrate  this  morning 
than  in  some  realms  of  the  Christian  faith. 
What  Orlando  Schmidt  has  just  referred  to 
as  the  “richness  of  meanings”  of  the 
Eucharist  (or  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy 
Communion,  or  the  Mass — you  see,  we 


don’t  even  have  one  right  word  for  it)  is  a 
sample  of  this  great  variety.  We  can  think 
of  all  this  variety  as  regrettable,  as 
confusion  needing  to  be  cleared  up,  or  we 
can  think  of  it  as  growth  and  richness  to  be 
enjoyed,  or  we  can  try  to  adjust  between 
those  two  extremes.  In  any  case,  it  is 
fruitful  sometimes  to  try  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  chain,  and  to  ask  again 
what  it  originally  meant.  This  need  not 
imply  the  idea  that  all  the  other  meanings 
are  wrong.  Nor  need  one  argue  that  they  are 
all  equally  right  or  that  the  most  recently 
evolved  is  the  best. 

1 propose  therefore  to  read  the  first 
report  which  tells  us  that  the  disciples 
broke  bread  together,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Acts.  This  is  a summary 
statement.  It  does  not  report  just  one 
particular  time  event,  or  place. 

They  met  constantly  to  hear  the  apostles 
teach,  to  share  the  common  life,  to  break 
bread  and  to  pray.  A sense  of  awe  was 
everywhere.  Many  marvels  and  signs 
were  brought  about  through  the  apos- 
tles. All  whose  faith  had  drawn  them 
together  held  everything  in  common. 
They  would  sell  their  property,  posses- 
sions and  make  a general  distribution  as 
the  need  for  each  required.  With  one 
mind  they  kept  up  their  daily  attendance 
at  the  temple,  and,  breaking  bread  in 
private  houses,  shared  their  meals  with 
unaffected  joy,  as  they  praised  God  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  whole  people. 
And  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  to  their 
number  those  whom  he  was  saving 
(Acts2:42-47  NEB). 

This  breaking  of  bread,  sharing  meals 
with  joy  is  not  called  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or 
any  of  the  other  names  we  use.  They 
probably  were  not  very  self-conscious  at 
that  point  that  they  were  doing  again  and 
trying  to  do  right  what  Jesus  in  the  upper 
room  had  told  them  to  do.  That  naturalness 
is  what  I suggest  we  might  try  to  rediscov- 
er and  understand  in  just  a few  minutes: 
that  lack  of  self-awareness  and  self- 
consciousness  about  their  joy  and  their 
unity  as  they  broke  bread  together. 

Of  course  there  is  a paradox  here,  if  I talk 
consciously  about  the  lack  of  self- 


consciousness, just  as  there  is  a paradox  in 
talking  at  length  about  brevity  or  complex- 
ly about  simplicity,  or  talking  about 
silence.  Those  things  have  also  been  done 
from  this  pulpit.  But  we  will  have  to  live 
with  that  paradox  in  an  effort  to  see  past 
the  history  to  something  of  the  genuineness 
of  that  first  celebration. 

Why  were  they  happy?  Why  was  it 
specifically  said  that  it  is  with  joy  that  they 
ate  together?  The  first  reason  becomes 
more  evident  if  we  remind  ourselves  that 
the  story  of  Acts,  chapters  1 and  2,  is 
simply  the  extension  of  the  same  narrative 
that  the  same  author  had  written  which  we 
call  Luke’s  Gospel.  There  we  observe  that 
the  presence  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  was 
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specifically  related  to  the  disciples’  eating 
together.  The  disciples  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  didn’t  know  who  this  person  was 
who  joined  them  and  talked  with  them  and 
argued  with  them  and  scolded  them  fornot 
understanding  the  Old  Testament  better. 
Through  all  this  time  they  didn’t  know  who 
it  was.  But  then  when  they  sat  down  at  the 
table,  instead  of  being  their  guest,  he 
presided.  He  took  over  the  meal.  Then  they 
knew  who  it  was.  Then  they  knew  it  was 
the  Lord.  So  they  ran  back  to  Jerusalem. 
When  a few  hours  later  they  arrived,  and 
the  other  disciples  aren’t  sure  they  want  to 
believe  this  report,  Jesus  appears,  and  he 
eats.  It  is  at  the  table  that  the  risen  Lord  is 
visible,  as  the  renewal  of  what  he  had  been 
before  his  passion,  the  One  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  the  One  who  prayed  and  broke 
the  bread  to  the  members  of  his  company 
around  the  table.  So  the  disciples’  joy  is  the 
joy  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  especially  at 
the  table  that  they  were  reminding  one 
another  of  the  continuing  life  and  presence 
of  the  risen  Lord.  Also  in  John  21  there  is  a 
special  linkage  between  recognizing  the 
Lord  as  risen  and  his  preparing  a meal. 

That’s  too  simple  an  answer,  isn’t  it? 
They  were  happy  because  the  Lord  was 
with  them.  That  kind  of  simplicity  is  what 
we  need  to  recreate. 


There  are  reasons  for  other  moods  in  the 
celebration  of  this  ceremony  of  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  has  taken  on  added 
meanings  through  its  connection  with  Old 
Testament  sacrifice,  and  also  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  pagan  mystery  religions, 
as  the  ongoing  life  of  the  church  added 
layers  of  meaning  to  the  celebrations.  We 
have  been  reinforced  in  our  concern  on  that 
point  by  theological  debates  about  the 
substance.  Are  the  Catholics  really  right? 
Are  the  Lutherans  really  right?  in  what 
they  say  happens  to  the  bread  when  the 
words  are  pronounced?  That  very  debate 


has  a feedback  into  our  awareness  of 
what’s  going  on.  We  think  we  have  to  be 
conscious  of  all  the  meanings.  If  we  aren’t 
saying  with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Catho- 
lics that  something  happened  to  the  bread, 
and  we’re  rather  with  the  Zwinglians 
saying  that  the  bread  means  the  body  and 
the  cup  means  the  blood,  then  we  have  to 
discuss  meaning,  and  that  gets  more 
complicated  yet.  What  does  it  mean  to 
“mean”?  How  does  a symbol  function? 
Then  we  think  about  how  we  ourselves 
could  change  the  meaning.  Are  we  our- 
selves part  of  the  process  of  giving  mean- 
ings to  things?  Is  it  like  modern  artistic 
creativity,  whereby  I say  “this  means  this” 
and  you  believe  it  because  1 am  an  artist? 
Can  it  be  that  arbitrary?  Thus  our  self- 
consciousness  about  symbols  gets  in  our 
way. 

Then  there  is  the  further  complicating 
effect  of  unfamiliarity  in  form,  which 
makes  us  feel  a questionable  kind  of 
uneasiness.  The  early  Christians  (and  the 
Anabaptists)  broke  bread  every  time  they 
met,  every  week.  In  many  of  our  churches 
we  do  it  twice  or  four  times  a year. 
Anything  that  you  do  that  seldom  is  a little 
clumsy.  Add  the  fact  that  you  do  it  in  the 
awareness  that  other  people  do  it  different- 
ly. Then  you  do  it  with  a new  leader  who 
brings  in  another  pattern  and  you  have  to 
have  other  sheets  of  paper  in  hand  to  find 
your  way  through  the  pattern.  It  gets  so 
unfamiliar  that  the  very  unfamiliarity 
makes  us  wonder  about  it  and  not  feel  at 
home,  the  way  those  believers  felt  at  home, 
simply  meeting  around  the  table  with  the 
Lord,  as  they  already  had  been  doing 'for 
months  or  even  years. 

Another  reason  for  the  preoccupation 
with  the  deeper  meaning  is  the  fact  that  a 
few  of  the  later  New  Testament  texts  link 
this  celebration  specifically  with  the  death 
of  Christ.  They  call  it  a memory  of  him 
giving  himself  or  a “showing  forth”  of  his 
death.  The  earliest  text  that  says  that  is  a 
letter  from  the  Apostle  Paul  which  was  a 
corrective,  not  a basic  definition.  Such  a 
corrective  was  needed  because  the  people 
at  Corinth  were  making  too  much  of  a 
happy  party  of  it  in  a human  and  cliquish 


way.  So  there  have  been  good  reasons  for 
adding  a dimension  of  solemnity  and 
gravity  to  the  celebration  of  the  happy 
meal.  I have  listed  some  of  them  here  in 
order  not  that  we  should  reject  them 
(although  if  this  were  a theolgical  discus- 
sion, we  should  have  critically  to  evaluate 
some  of  them)  but  just  in  order  to  be  able  to 
see  past  them,  to  see  that  those  were  not  the 
things  that  were  setting  the  tone  or  the 
agenda  when  the  early  Christians  broke 
bread  together  and  rejoiced  because  the 
Lord  was  still  (or  again)  with  them.  A part 
of  their  prayer  language  was  “Lord  come,” 
Maranatha.  Maybe  that  is  properly  inter- 


preted  partly  as  thinking  about  the  future, 
the  second  coming,  the  return  of  the  Lord. 
Still  it  must  not  be  separated  from  invok- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Lord  now,  in  our 
midst,  at  the  table.  He  is  really  the  one  who 
thanks  the  Father  for  the  gift  and  for  our 
fellowship.  That  is  the  meaning,  that  is  the 

joY' 

Our  society  and  culture  try  to  make  us 
explain  joy.  If  I have  to  explain  why  I am 
happy,  then  you  make  me  look  at  myself 
and  figure  out  whether  I have  had  a good 
experience — which  side  of  bed  I got  up  on, 
or  how  my  gastric  juices  are  running,  or 
how  my  psychic  juices  are  running,  wheth- 
er I am  comfortable,  whether  I have  had  a 
happy  experience  or  whether  it  has  been 
well  with  me  recently.  That  is  not  bad  but 
that  is  not  what  they  were  happy  about. 
They  were  happy  about  something  outside 
themselves.  They  were  happy  about  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  was  beyond  each  of  them. 
Their  joyfulness  was  not  a reading  on  the 
ups  and  downs  of  psychic  stability  or 
joyfulness  within  the  sanctity  of  each 
person.  It  was  a celebration  of  joyfulness 
which  would  be  therefore  misleading  to  try 
to  explain  in  terms  of  just  what  kind  of 
experience  each  of  them  had  that  made 
them  so  “high.” 

Similarly  it  would  be  wrong  to  try  too 
hard  to  explain  the  unity.  In  what  sense  did 
they  have  unity?  We  have  learned  that  one 
way  to  have  unity  is  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  doctrines  you  agree  on.  You  need  to 
check  whether  you  can  make  the  same 
statements,  or  you  need  to  check  whether 
you  have  the  same  goals,  or  whether  you 
have  had  experiences  that  make  you  trust 
each  other.  That’s  not  wrong.  We  are  people 
who  have  been  trained  with  this  kind  of 
self-aware  individualism  that  makes  us 
keep  asking  whether  what  we  are  doing  is 
what  we  are  doing.  But  they  did  not  ask 
that  question,  they  were  simply  together 
because  they  were  together.  The  meal 
together  didn’t  mean  togetherness.  They 
didn’t  decide  to  break  bread  because 
somebody  thought  that  would  be  a fitting 
symbol  of  being  together.  No,  they  broke 
bread  together  because  they  were  together. 
They  didn’t  have  the  self-awareness,  the 


distance  from  themselves  which  could  let 
them  ask  about  the  sacramental  validity  or 
the  artistic  validity  of  symbols.  They  ate 
together  because  whenever  you  are  togeth- 
er or  with  anyone  you  eat  together.  A 
family  always  eats  together.  A group  of 
people  on  a job  eat  together.  When  you 
enjoy  your  company  you  eat  together.  The 
reality  of  unity  is  being  not  symbolized,  not 
dramatized,  but  simply  lived,  acted  out, 
celebrated  when  we  join  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  all  those 
other  meanings.  We  need  to  work  with 
them.  In  seminary  we  need  to  study  them. 
In  ecumenical  relations  we  need  to  practice 
them.  Yet  it  is  still  a wholesome  thing  to  be 
called  back  to  the  baseline.  Those  first 
Christians  rejoiced  just  because  the  Lord 
was  there.  Their  unity  was  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  around  the  table  there  together 
with  the  Lord.  It  didn’t  need  explanation,  it 
only  needed  to  be  acted  out.  That  is  still 
our  privilege. 


Hershberger  and  Shantz,  Mennonite  businessmen,  were  church  visitors-in-residence  for  a 
week  in  November  and  shared  with  faculty  and  students  from  a Christian  businessman’s 
perspective. 


Some  members  of  the  MBS  Board  of  Trustees 


Some  members  of  the  GBS  Board  of  Overseers 


Carolyn  Albrecht  is  secretary  to  the  dean  and 
registrar 


A summer  of  VS  in  1925  helping  to  build  the 
Rockhill  Mennonite  meeting  house  is  remem- 
bered 51  years  later.  J.  C.  Wenger  received  the 
anniversary  cake  following  the  celebration. 


Ross  T.  Bender 

Professor  of  Christian  Education 

“My  task  as  a teacher  of  Christian  Education  is  to  equip 
students  to  translate  their  biblical,  historical,  and  theological 
insights  into  the  good  news  which  meets  men  and  women  at  the 
point  of  their  deepest  need  and  makes  them  whole  persons. 
This  means  that  they  must  understand  themselves,  the  needs  of 
others,  and  how  to  communicate  sensitively  and  effectively  as 
well  as  to  comprehend  in  some  depth  the  message  they  are 
presenting.  All  of  this  comes  together  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the 
message,  whose  incarnation  is  the  perfect  illustration  of 
communicating  good  news,  whom  to  know  is  to  come  to  full 
self-awareness.  This  happens  in  the  context  of  the  community 
of  faith  into  which  Christ  invites  us.” 


Howard  H.  Charles 

Professor  of  New  Testament 

“For  many  years  now  I have  found  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
wellspring  of  my  own  faith  and  life.  Poring  over  their  pages  I 
have  repeatedly  been  enlightened,  rebuked,  exhorted,  encour- 
aged and  challenged.  Above  all  I have  been  pointed  beyond  the 
book  itself  to  Him  who  is  the  living  Word  and  in  Whom  I have 
found  life.  It  has  been  my  great  joy  also  to  help  others  listen  for 
His  voice  through  serious  and  intensive  Bible  study  and  to 
observe  what  happens  when  much  dialogue  with  the  Scrip- 
tures occurs.  It  is  my  constant  hope  that  what  goes  on  in  the 
classroom  may  be  not  only  an  academic  exercise  but  also  a 
meaningful  experience  of  growth  in  faith  and  in  Christian 
discipleship.” 


J.  C.  Wenger 

Professor  of  Historicai  Theoiogy 

"It  is  a holy  joy  to  share  with  students  the  riches  of  our  biblical 
heritage  of  faith  and  life.  I am  constantly  heartened  by  the 
eager  response  of  our  students.  They  are  obviously  seeking 
earnestly  for  a life  and  world  view  which  centers  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Savior.  It  is  my  own  sincere  desire  to  relate 
all  of  life  to  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I see 
Anabaptism  as  the  embodiment  of  that  vision;  Jesus  Christ  is 
and  must  be  the  Kyrios  (emperor  or  lord)  of  all  Christian 
believers.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the 
common  search  for  a faithful  discipleship  to  Hint." 


items  and  comments 


Too  much  sex,  violence 
on  television 

A random  telephone  survey  of  532  met- 
ropolitan New  York  adults  revealed  that  two 
thirds  of  them  believe  there  is  “too  much  sex 
and  violence  on  television”  and  that  televi- 
sion should  “be  required  to  observe  a family 
hour  in  the  evening  during  which  programs 
with  sex,  violence,  and  obscenity  would  not 
be  shown.”  The  survey,  taken  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  also  found  that  43  percent 
believe  the  family  hour  represents  a level  of 
“government  censorship”  which  is  “about 
right.”  A quarter  thought  it  constitutes  “ too 
much”  censorship,  11  percent  “not 
enough,”  and  21  percent  “don’t  know.”  A 
federal  judge  has  ruled  a government-im- 
Dosed  family  hour  an  unconstitutional  viola- 
on  of  the  First  Amendment,  but  that  deci- 
sion is  being  appealed  by  CBS  and  ABC. 

Christian  leaders  in  Kentucky 
oppose  restoring  death  penalty 

Kentucky  Christian  leaders  have  signed  a 
pastoral  letter — addressed  to  Gov.  Julian  M. 
Carroll,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
state’s  people — which  protests  a move  to 
reinstate  the  death  penalty  in  Kentucky.  “It 
is,  perhaps,  ironic  that  during  this  holiday 
season  of  Advent  as  Christians  prepare  to 
welcome  their  Redeemer  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  is 
debating  the  reinstitution  of  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  capital  offenses,”  the 
churchmen  said.  The  letter,  signed  by  more 
than  30  leaders  of  religious  bodies,  urged 
the  governor,  assembly,  and  the  people  to 
“reject  the  practice  of  capital  punishment 
and  give  our  people  continued  leadership  to 
develop  a strong,  just,  and  redemptive 
system  of  justice  for  all  of  our  people.” 


Poor  held  better  prepared  to  accept 
death  than  the  upper  middle  class 

Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross,  specialist  in  death 
and  dying,  told  a conference  on  life-and- 
death  issues  that  poor  people  are  better  pre- 
pared to  accept  death  than  are  those  in  the 
upper-middle  class.  In  a major  address  at 
the  three-day  conference,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Texas  Conference  of  Churches, 
Dr.  Ross  commented  that  “upper-middle- 
class  white  suburbia  is  the  real  deprived  area 
because  comfortable  life  does  not  prepare 
one  for  the  realities  of  death  and  dying.  ” In 
contrast,  she  said,  “People  raised  on  a farm 
see  death  as  a natural  part  of  life,  as  do  poor 
people  who  have  had  a life  of  tragedy  and 
deprivation.  ” According  to  Dr.  Ross,  “What 
you  consider  the  most  painful  experiences  in 


your  life  are  usually  the  most  valuable  in 
teaching  you  how  to  approach  death.  ” 

Fat  Christianity  of  the  West 
compared  to  suffering  of  the  East 

An  Anglican  priest  who  is  a specialist  on 
Christianity  in  Eastern  Europe  says  that  the 
Western  churches  have  much  to  learn  about 
suffering  from  Christians  in  communist 
countries.  Michael  Bourdeaux,  director  of 
Keston  College,  Kent,  England,  spoke  of  the 
insights  that  Western  Christians  can  learn 
from  those  in  EasternEurope  in  an  interview 
on  the  December  Catalyst,  a cassette 
resource  for  Christian  leaders  issued  by 
Word,  Inc. 

In  Mr.  Bourdeaux  s view,  there  is  a 
danger  “that  the  fat  Christianity  of  the 
West  will  be  less  long-lasting  than  the  lean 
Christianity,  the  suffering  Christianity,  of 
the  East.  ” He  predicted  that  “there  will 
come  a time  in  which  American  Christianity 
needs  Russian  Christianity  injected  into  it  in 
order  to  survive  at  all.  . . . The  materialist 
outlook  of  Christianity  in  the  West  gives  it  a 
soft  center  which  does  not  give  it  the  inner 
spiritual  reserves  that  the  suffering  Chris- 
tianity of  the  East  has.” 

Says  opponents  of  war 
must  offer  alternatives 

A peace  and  international  affairs  con- 
sultant for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  says 
those  opposed  to  war  must  offer  positive  al- 
ternative programs  as  well.  “It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  be  conscentious  objectors  to  par- 
ticipation to  war,  ” says  H.  Lamar  Gibble. 
“We  must  be  conscientious  advocates  of  the 
things  that  make  for  peace.  ” 

Gibble  mentioned  a strong  peace  em- 
phasis in  Christian  education  classes  and 
worship,  rehabilitation  work  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Vietnam,  youth  club  work  in  places 
like  Northern  Ireland,  teaching  in  an  Arab 
university  in  Israeli-occupied  territory,  and 
a peace  coordination  as  a communication 
“bridge”  in  a country  threatened  by  vio- 
lence, as  examples  of  helpful  approaches 
and  projects.  When  planning  sessions  are 
held  in  Geneva  in  mid-January  to  launch  a 
new  World  Council  of  Churches  action 
program  against  militarism  and  the  arms 
race,  Gibble  will  be  moderator. 


Poverty-level  income  reported 
for  1 of  every  4 Hispanic  families 

One  in  every  four  families  of  Spanish 
origin  in  the  United  States  was  below  the 
low-income  level  in  1975,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  reported.  The  median  in- 
come last  year  for  families  headed  by  a 
person  of  Spanish  origin  was  about  $9,600, 
or  $4,100  lower  than  the  median  income  for 
all  U.S.  families,  which  was  $13,700. 

The  bureau  report  of  its  study  of  selected 
social,  economic,  and  demographic  charac- 


teristics of  persons  of  Spanish  origin  in  this 
country  indicated  there  were  about  1 1 
million  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  in  March  1976. 
An  estimated  6.6  million  of  them  reported 
Mexican  origin,  and  1.8  million  reported 
Puerto  Riean  origin.  Of  the  Spanish  origin 
population  25  years  old  and  over,  39  percent 
were  high  school  graduates,  compared  to  64 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Belfast  peace  campaign 
gets  mixed  reviews 

A delegation  which  returned  from  a trip 
to  Northern  Ireland  has  expressed  different 
views  of  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Peace 
Movement,  a group  founded  by  two  Roman 
Catholic  women  in  Belfast  which  has 
sponsored  several  large  peace  rallies  and 
demonstrations.  Catherine  Vatterott,  of  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  New  York,  said,  “This  move- 
ment really  has  a chance,  because  unlike 
earlier  efforts,  this  one  comes  from  the 
people  themselves.”  The  women,  she  said, 
“are  fed  up  with  having  their  husbands  and 
sons  killed  and  maimed.  The  women  also 
seem  to  have  the  most  flexibility.  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  Marcia  Ricketts,  a 
communcation  executive  of  the  American 
Baptist  Churches,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  said 
she  was  “far  more  impressed  with  the 
people  who  have  been  working  for  peace  all 
along  than  with  the  Women’s  Peace  Move- 
ment, who  are  just  standing  up  now.  ” 

Moon’s  church  hit  as  “anti-Christian, 
anti-Semitic,  and  anti-democratic” 

Despite  recent  public  denials  by  the  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon,  Christian  and  Jewish 
leaders  in  New  York  have  denounced  his 
Unification  Church  as  “anti-Christian,  anti- 
Semitic,  and  anti-democratic.  ” The  charges 
were  made  at  a press  conference  by  officials 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  (NCC),  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
Statements  and  supportive  evidence  were 
offered  by  the  Christian  and  Jewish  groups 
as  “empirical  evidence”  that  the  Moon 
movement  is  a “deceptive”  and  “dan- 
gerous” organization. 

American  women  expect  to  have 
fewer  children 

The  downward  trend  in  the  average 
number  of  children  expected  by  young 
wives  18  to  24  years  old  appears  to  have  sta- 
bilized in  1976,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  There  was  no  significant 
change  from  the  relatively  low  levels 
recorded  in  1975,  a bureau  report  indicated. 
However,  over  a longer  period  of  time,  birth 
expectations  of  wives  in  the  18-24  age  range 
declined  from  an  average  2.9  births  per 
woman  in  1967  to  2. 1 in  1976. 
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The  mission  of  our  70 


The  pattern  of  Mennonite  Church  work  today  is  de- 
pendent on  the  jet  plane.  The  1971  reorganization  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  done  in  1951  because  the  travel 
to  meetings  would  have  taken  too  long.  Of  course  North 
American  Mennonite  Church  leaders  traveled  continent- 
wide before,  but  the  present  level  of  intensive  interaction 
would  not  have  been  feasible. 

Today  the  members  of  six  elected  Boards  can  come 
together  from  the  four  corners  of  the  continent  to  discern  the 
nature  of  the  times  and  the  needs  of  the  churches  which  the 
organizations  under  their  supervision  are  designed  to  serve. 
This  Board  model  is  borrowed  from  business,  yet  its  principle 
is  sound.  The  principle  is  that  the  vision  for  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  services  of  an  institution  are  too  important  to  leave 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  people  working  inside. 

Each  Board  is  made  up  of  from  10  to  12  people.  These  60 
to  72  people  meet  on  behalf  of  the  Mennonites  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  to  hear  reports  of  what  the  institutions  are  do- 
ing, elect  leaders  when  needed,  and  in  general  to  supervise 
what  is  done.  Like  the  members  of  a local  school  board,  about 
the  only  thing  they  receive  for  their  efforts  is  the  satisfaction 
of  having  served. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  such  a task?  Members  of  the  Boards 
include  people  of  many  gifts  and  callings  from  farmers  and 
pastors  to  physicians  and  homemakers.  It  is  hard  to  be  a 
Board  member.  Good  judgment  is  the  chief  characteristic 
needed.  But  how  can  one  show  good  judgment  when  one  has 
generally  too  little  information  and  too  little  time  to  come  to 
a reasoned  decision?  Perhaps  with  this  problem  in  mind,  Lee 
Roy  Berry  asked  near  the  end  of  a day’s  meeting,  “What  dif- 
ference will  it  make?  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  members  of  individual  Boards  seek  to 
find  their  way,  the  question  comes  about  the  overall  vision  of 
all  the  Boards  and  the  staffs  who  work  for  them.  The  dream 
of  those  who  brought  into  being  the  one  church  organization 
in  1971  was  that  the  scattered  enterprises  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  might  be  brought  together  and  so  find  a common 
identity  and  mission.  Where  formerly  Publishing,  Missions, 
Education,  Mutual  Aid,  and  General  Conference  served  the 
same  church  with  separate  mandates,  it  was  hoped  to  have  a 
common  mandate  and  a common  accountability.  It  was 
hoped  too  there  would  be  a common  vision.  And  some  even 
hoped  there  could  be  a common  budget. 

None  of  these  have  really  happened,  but  on  January  13 
there  was  a meeting  in  Chicago  which  worked  at  the  prob- 
lems. Members  came  from  all  six  Boards  and  spent  a long 


intensive  day  together  asking  questions  such  as:  1)  What  is 
the  job  of  a Board  member?  2)  What  do  we  have  in  common 
as  we  seek  to  serve  the  same  people?  3)  How  do  we  know  we 
serve  the  people? 

As  a first  meeting  it  was  significant  in  that  it  happened.  No 
sharp  answers  came  through,  at  least  none  that  <;buld  be 
heard  equally  by  all.  There  was  some  debate,  mild  mannered 
after  the  Mennonite  style.  It  ranged  over  the  question  of  the 
need  for  the  work  of  churchwide  boards.  The  Mennonite 
church  is  450  years  old.  The  oldest  of  our  current  North 
American  Mennonite  churchwide  boards  is  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  95  years  old.  Is  this  a foreign  strategy,  an  alien 
scion  grafted  on  native  Mennonite  stock?  Might  it  eventually 
be  cast  off  leaving  the  stock  free  to  develop  its  native  shoots? 

For  example,  especially  since  1971,  it  has  been  emphasized 
that  the  local  congregation  is  the  church  institution  that 
really  counts.  It  is  the  place  where  authentic  fellowship  and 
spiritual  action  should  happen  and  all  other  structures  of  the 
church  should  exist  only  to  help  the  congregation  do  its  job. 
In  terms  of  the  figure  of  speech  above,  the  congregations  are 
the  basic  stock.  Do  the  institutions  help  them  bear  better  fruit 
or  is  the  institutional  fruit  of  poor  quality? 

There  was  no  final  agreement  on  this.  Some  looked  back  to 
the  19th  century  as  a kind  of  ideal  period  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  without  the  complexities  of  today’s  organization. 
Others  saw  the  difference  between  the  simple  life  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  pressures  of  the  world  today  requiring  a dif- 
ferent strategy.  I believe  this  is  correct.  There  is  no  way  for  us 
to  return  to  the  19th  century.  Our  Boards  and  their  agencies 
are  a response  to  issues  and  opportunities  as  we  have 
perceived  them.  But  these  organizations  must  serve  the 
churches  and  not  the  other  way  around.  It  is  an  obvious 
point,  but  easily  overlooked.  Was  it  one  of  the  less  dedicated 
popes  who  said,  “The  Lord  has  given  us  the  papacy,  now  let 
us  enjoy  it”? 

The  mission  of  our  70  Board  members  is  not  to  please 
themselves  but  to  aid  the  church  in  finding  a common  vision 
for  common  tasks.  And  they  need  to  work  at  tasks  that  con- 
gregations are  unable  to  do  alone.  Discerning  these  priorities 
has  become  a major  concern  for  some  of  the  Boards,  for  we  in 
the  churches  are  often  not  clear  on  what  we  need  or  want. 
But  we  must  help  to  find  these  needs  so  they  can  be  served. 
And  if  all  of  us  praying  and  thinking  together  cannot  discern 
a given  Board’s  mandate,  perhaps  we  should  sing  the 
doxology,  disband  quietly,  and  ask  what  else  God  has  in  store 
for  us. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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In  nonverbal  communication,  Brother  Smith  is  asking  if  Dr. 
Brown  Can  t help  God  s will  to  be  done.  He  seeks  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  good-bye  to  the  suffering  and  pain  and  to  enter 
into  the  fullness  of  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Physicians  have  to  make  ethical  decisions  that  are  often 
difficult.  We  tend  to  forget  that  physicians  are  human  too. 
They  are  conscientious  about  their  practice  and  about  their 
ethical  decisions.  Christian  physicians  want  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Lord.  But  how  shall  they  decide  in  cases  of  terminal  ill- 
ness? They  need  brothers  and  sisters  who  will  help  and  sup- 
port them  when  such  serious  ethical  decisions  must  be  made. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  desire  to  keep  the  person 
alive.  In  fact,  medical  training  is  for  this  purpose — to  help 
keep  people  healthy.  Some  physicians  accept  the  nonresistant 
view  that  life  is  not  to  be  destroyed.  We  have  taught  Dr. 
Brown  the  sacredness  of  life.  To  allow  Brother  Smith  to  die 
may  create  guilt  feelings  within  Dr.  Brown.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Brown  realizes  that  there  is  no  cure  for  his  patient. 
To  prolong  life  by  way  of  machines  so  that  the  patient  be- 
comes a mere  “vegetable  ” doesn’t  seem  morally  right  either. 


Death  with  dignity 

by  Paul  M.  Zehr 

Brother  Smith  wants  to  die.  He  is  lying  on  a hospital  bed 
talking  with  Dr.  Brown.  His  doctor  knows  there  is  no  chance 
for  his  recovery  to  useful  life  again  since  Brother  Smith,  83,  is 
suffering  with  intense  pain  from  cancer.  He  has  been  a 
member  and  pillar  of  the  church  since  he  was  18  years  old. 
Dr.  Brown  realizes  his  patient  wants  to  go  to  heaven.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  year,  as  Dr.  Brown  recalls,  he  has  often 
spoken  of  heaven.  Dr.  Brown  feels  the  words  of  Paul  when  he 
looks  into  Brother  Smith’s  eyes: 

For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  If  it  is  to  be 
life  in  the  flesh,  that  means  fruitful  labor  for  me.  Yet 
which  I shall  choose  I cannot  tell.  I am  hard  pressed 
between  the  two.  My  desire  is  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  for  that  is  far  better  (Phil.  1:21-23). 


The  moral  right  to  die.  Medical  science  and  modern 
technology  have  advaneed  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  keep  a physical  body  alive  for  months  on  machines.  In 
emergency  situations  we  are  grateful  that  these  machines 
keep  us  alive  until  our  bodies  become  strong  enough  for  a 
satisfactory  recovery.  But  keeping  a body  alive  on  a machine 
when  it  has  become  “vegetable”  poses  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  question.  Perhaps  medical  science  and  technology 
have  advanced  so  far  that  we  are  in  danger  of  playing  God. 
When  we  keep  bodies  alive  as  “vegetables  ” on  machines  for 
months  we  have  become  slaves  to  our  own  technology.  We 
must  recognize  that  with  the  terminally  ill  we  are  dealing 
with  persons  and  not  merely  human  bodies. 

A person  should  have  the  moral  right  to  live.  Therefore,  we 
speak  against  abortion  and  murder  because  the  potential  for 
useful  life  in  the  kingdom  is  great.  But  when  we  discover  a 
person  no  longer  has  the  potential  for  recovery,  is  it  not 
morally  wrong  to  refuse  to  allow  such  a person  to  die? 
Perhaps  we  are  at  the  point  where  refusing  to  allow  a person 
to  die  (by  keeping  them  on  machines)  is  just  as  wrong  morally 
as  refusing  to  allow  them  to  live  (by  abortion  or  murder)! 

Terminally  ill  patients  and  their  doctors  have  several  op- 
tions to  choose  from.  One  option  is  suicide.  However,  most 
cases  of  suicide  come  when  there  is  potential  for  useful  life 
ahead.  Further,  it  is  too  close  to  murder  to  receive^^p«3^’^p^»«,, 
tion.  A second  option  is  for  the  patient  to  req^s^-fftat  his^*^^, 
physician  prescribe  drugs  that  will  actually  bri 
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doctors  and  nurses  I have  counseled  with  in  preparing  this 
article  rule  out  this  option  because  it  is  both  unlawful  and 
also  too  close  to  murder. 

A third  option  might  be  to  put  the  terminally  ill  person  on 
machines  which  will  keep  him  alive  as  a “vegetable”  with  no 
chance  of  recovery  or  any  possibility  of  useful  life.  This  is 
what  happened  in  the  Quinlan  case.  But  there  are  several 
serious  objections  to  this  option.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
patient  as  person.  It  merely  deals  with  the  body.  Further,  it 
defies  the  Christian  concept  of  stewardship  by  spending  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  that  could  be  used  better 
elsewhere.  And  it  delays  the  patient’s  right  to  pass  away  and 
enter  the  fullness  of  Christ’s  presence. 

A fourth  option  would  be  to  withdraw  all  medication  and 
allow  the  patient  to  suffer  to  the  end.  But  our  emotions  and 
compassion  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  unsympathetic  rejec- 
tion of  a fellow  believer  in  Christ. 

There  is  a fifth  and  better  option  that  I suggest  for  your 
reaction.  I suggest  (on  the  basis  of  counsel  from  doctors  and 
nurses)  that  medication  and  drugs  be  given  the  terminally  ill 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  discomfort  as  much  as  possible,  but 
that  the  patient  be  allowed  to  die  without  the  use  of  ma- 
chines. Perhaps,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  return 
home  from  the  hospital  where  he  may  die  in  the  midst  of  his 
family  and  friends.  I tend  to  agree  with  ethicist  Paul  Ramsay 
who  has  argued  that  our  chief  responsibility  is  to  care  for  dy- 
ing patients  and  not  necessarily  to  extend  their  lives  as  long  as 
possible.  According  to  Ramsay,  the  quality  of  the  dying 
person’s  life  is  more  important  than  the  quantity  of  his  days. 

Who  makes  the  decision?  But  who  is  to  decide?  Surely  the 
patient  himself,  if  mentally  and  physically  able,  should  help 
make  the  decision.  William  Nelson  says. 

To  deny  a person  the  right  to  make  rational  decisions 
based  on  thoughtful  and  careful  deliberations  of  various 
alternatives  is  to  reduce  that  person  to  something  less 
than  a totally  free  and  whole  human  being.  Even  the  dy- 
ing patient  should  have  the  right  maintained.  . . . When 
the  patient  decides  that  the  future  quality  of  life  open  to 
him  is  not  worth  the  investment  of  pain  and  suffering  to 
attain  that  future  quality  of  life,  that  is  a decision  proper 
to  the  patient.  (Jourrml  of  Current  Social  Issues,  fall, 
1975,  p.  36). 

However,  our  Anabaptist  concept  of  commitment  to  fellow 
believers,  in  contrast  to  the  individualism  of  Western  society, 
indicates  that  the  patient  should  not  make  this  decision 
alone.  Jesus  said,  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.  ” This  kind  of  ethical 
decision  should  not  be  made  by  the  patient  alone  nor  by  the 
physician  alone.  Surely,  the  physician  and  the  patient  should 
talk  about  it.  If  the  patient  is  not  able  to  be  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process,  then  the  physician  ought  to  consult 
a second  physician.  If  we  believe  physicians  are  God’s  gift  to 
the  church  and  we  know  they  are  making  their  decision  on 
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the  basis  of  hope  for  recovery,  can  we  not  trust  their 
professional  judgment  on  such  matters? 

Perhaps  even  a better  plan  would  be  for  the  physician  to 
share  the  possibility  of  recovery  with  the  immediate  family.  If 
the  patient  himself  is  unable  to  be  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process,  then  the  physician,  family,  and  pastor  or 
chaplain  should  make  the  decision  together.  This  group  is 
large  enough  to  meet  the  criterion  for  ethical  decision  mak- 
ing taught  to  us  by  our  Lord.  I see  no  need  to  go  beyond  this 
intimate  circle  to  a small  support  group  to  ascertain  the 
Lord’s  will.  Physicians  can  read  the  patient’s  verbal  and  non- 
verbal language  well  enough  to  discern  when  a patient  is 
ready  for  death. 

A living  will,  'n  these  days  of  medical  science  and 
technology,  which  we  thank  God  for,  perhaps  Christians 
should  write  a living  will  on  how  they  would  like  their  phy- 
sician to  treat  them  if  they  become  terminally  ill.  While  it 
may  not  change  the  practice  of  Christian  physicians  who  nor- 
mally do  not  attempt  to  preserve  terminally  ill  patients  as 
mere  “vegetables,”  it  is  one  way  of  expressing  our  personal 
wishes  and  giving  the  physician  and  immediate  family  our 
vote  of  affirmation  in  the  decision-making  process. 

If  you  and  I ever  become  Brother  Smith,  would  it  not  be 
thoughtful  to  hand  Dr.  Brown  a statement  similar  to  the 
following  written  by  Orville  S.  Walters  who  died  shortly  after 
he  penned  these  words: 

I believe  that  God  our  Father  has  entrusted  to  me  a 
shared  dominion  with  him  over  my  earthly  existence  so 
that  I am  bound  to  use  ordinary  means  to  preserve  my 
life  but  I am  free  to  refuse  extraordinary  means  to 
prolong  my  life. 
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I request  that,  if  possible,  I be  consulted  concerning  the 
medical  procedures  that  might  be  used  to  prolong  my 
life  as  death  approaches.  If  I can  no  longer  take  part  in 
decisions  concerning  my  own  future,  and  if  there  is  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  my  recovery,  I request  that  no 
extraordinary  means  be  used  to  prolong  my  life. 

I am  ready  to  give  up  this  life  with  awareness  of  my  own 
defects  and  inadequacies,  but  with  confidence  in  a lov- 
ing personal  God,  who  cares  for  individuals  as  well  as 
worlds.  I face  death  with  faith  in  a living  Christ  who 
came  to  reconcile  us  to  God;  who,  by  His  own  atoning 
death  on  the  cross  enables  us  to  become  sons  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Himself.  I approach  death  with  a deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  abundant  life  that  has  been 
mine  through  grace  ministered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
through  the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  Thanks  be  to 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (A  Psychiatrist’ s Approach  to  Death,  pp.  10,  11)'^ 


Swear  not  at  all 

“Again  you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  men  of  old,  ‘You 
shall  not  swear  falsely,  but  shall  perform  to  the  Lord  what  you 
have  sworn.’  But  I say  to  you.  Do  not  swear  at  all,  either  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God,  or  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool,  or  by  Jerusalem  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
And  do  not  swear  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one  hair 
white  or  black.  Let  what  you  say  be  simply  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No’; 
anything  more  than  this  comes  from  evil”  (Mt.  5:33-37). 

Perhaps  in  addition  to  “swear  not  at  all,”  Jesus  would  say 
to  us  today,  “Affirm  not  at  all.  ” Is  it  possible  to  change  a 
word  or  two  in  the  oath  ceremony  and  satisfy  Jesus’  teaching? 
What  was  Jesus’  objection  to  the  oath?  Why  does  anything 
beyond  a simple  “Yes”  or  “No”  come  from  evil? 

A major  ingredient  in  the  glue  that  holds  a society  together 
is  truthfulness.  As  people  communicate  and  interact  they 
must  believe  and  trust  each  other.  Without  this  basic  credi- 
bility suspicions  mulitply,  and  positive  group  life  and  action 
are  severely  crippled. 

When  credibility  weakens  one  may  try  to  bolster  one’s  case 
by  prefacing  his  or  her  remarks  with,  “To  be  honest  with 
you,  ” or  “To  tell  the  truth.  ” If  that  doesn’t  suffice,  one  may 
try,  “Honest  to  God,  ” or  “I  swear,  ” or  “I  swear  to  God.  ” But 
this  verbiage  only  deepens  doubt.  It  raises  the  question, 
“What  kind  of  untruthful  line  were  you  feeding  me  before?” 

The  courts,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  use  the  oath  in  an 
attempt  to  assure  truthfulness.  However,  an  oath  serves  to 
destroy  the  thing  it  is  meant  to  support.  It  reduces  credibility. 
The  oath  or  affirmation  ceremony  introduces  and  per- 
petuates two  standards  of  truthtelling — one  for  the 
courtroom  and  another  for  the  street.  One  for  certain  govern- 
ment forms  and  another  for  ordinary  transactions.  Such  a 


double  standard  destroys  integrity,  undermines  the  Ghristian 
teaching  regarding  truthfulness,  and  dulls  the  conscience  of 
the  total  society. 

No  number  of  oaths,  affirmations,  hands-on-the-Bible, 
hands-in-the-air,  or  other  rituals  will  transform  a liar  into  a 
truthteller.  On  the  other  hand,  a truthful  person  does  not 
need  such  ceremonial  crutches.  They  are  an  insult  to  and  an 
attempt  to  compromise  such  a person. 

To  “affirm  ” rather  than  to  “swear  ” changes  neither  the 
purpose  nor  the  substance  of  the  ceremony.  Jesus  was  not 
talking  about  reforming  the  ceremony,  even  though  He  was 
possibly  citing  some  of  its  abuses.  He  was  teaching  aboli- 
tion— “swear  not  at  all.  ...”  A system  that  suggests  that 
truthfulness  is  essential  only  on  particular  occasions  when 
special  words  are  uttered  is  inherently  evil.  Reformation  is 
not  possible. 

Truthfulness  is  not  only  essential:  it  is  foundational  in 
building  human  relationships,  community,  the  church. 
Without  it  no  sure  foundation  can  be  laid. 

The  truth  is  the  truth.  It  tolerates  no  gradations  in  veracity. 
It  needs  no  props  or  crutches.  When  one  attempts  to  make 
the  truth  the  truth  by  using  qualifying  or  supporting  words  or 
phrases  one  weakens  the  foundation.  That  is  why,  it  seems  to 
me,  Jesus  taught  that  such  words  come  from  evil. 

I hope  that  one  day  the  truth  will  make  us  so  free  that  we 
will  wipe  these  counterproductive  words  and  rituals  from  our 
mouths.  Then,  before  courts  and  tax  collectors,  we  will  return 
to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  “Yes  ” and  “No.” — John  A. 
Hertzler 


A new  year 

Empty  slots  of  time 
Stretch  ahead. 

Three  hundred  sixty-five  days  to  use 
One  by  one. 

What  to  do  with  them? 

Anticipate  serenely; 

Allocate  routinely; 

Pursue  actively; 

Employ  inventively. 

— Hannah  E.  Casper 
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what  We  believe 


3.  God^s  creation  and  providence 

by  Millard  Osborne 


“We  believe  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  all  things 
by  His  Son.  He  made  man  in  the  divine  image  with  free  will, 
moral  character,  and  a spiritual  nature.” 

I climbed  the  long  stairs  of  crowded  tenements,  and 
knocked  on  doors  that  opened  to  still  more  crowded  apart- 
ments. I learned  of  violence,  crime,  oppression,  injustice,  and 
discrimination.  Then  I thought  of  the  wide  open  spaces 
where  I had  grown  up,  and  I asked,  “God,  where  are  You 
now?” 

I stood  in  the  waiting  room  of  a charity  clinic  in  a large  hos- 
pital. I saw  boys  and  girls,  and  babies,  with  physical  illnesses 
which  would  eventually  take  the  lives  of  many  and  leave 
others  permanently  handicapped.  I stood  there,  remember- 
ing my  own  four  healthy  children  at  home,  and  asked,  “God, 
where  are  You  now?” 

I walked  with  the  VS  nurse  down  the  rows  of  migrant 
cabins  as  she  made  her  morning  rounds.  We  sat  and  chatted 
with  several  families.  They  opened  for  us  windows  of  insight 
into  their  lives  as  migrant  workers.  I heard  accounts  of 
distress,  poverty,  privation,  and  illness.  Again  I remembered 
my  childhood  as  a relatively  secure  farm  boy,  and  asked, 
“God,  where  are  You  now?” 

I looked  through  the  one-way  glass  into  a classroom  of  a 
special  school  for  handicapped  children.  I saw  the  effort  with 
which  the  boys  and  girls  struggled  to  move  and  speak.  I 
thought  of  my  own  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones  which  func- 
tioned normally,  and  I asked,  “God,  where  are  You  now?” 

Maybe  it  is  all  too  normal  for  us  to  ask  where  God  is,  when 
we  have  such  experiences.  We  would  like  to  assume  that  if 
God  had  been  present  and  had  acted,  then  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, want,  oppression,  illness,  death,  and  failure  would  not 
occur.  Somehow  all  these  happenings,  which  we  label  as  un- 
desirable, could  be  prevented  or  avoided. 
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Or  another  way  we  catch  ourselves  thinking  in  this  manner 
is  when  we  realize  that  we  have  narrowly  escaped  injury  or 
disaster.  And  we  give  thanks  immediately  to  God  for  being 
with  us.  Our  tendency  is  to  think  that  God  is  present  when 
things  go  well  for  us.  That  He  is  caring  for  us  and  is 
concerned  about  our  welfare  if  we  escape  the  struggles, 
weaknesses,  and  failures  of  life.  But  our  belief  in  the  care  and 
concern  of  God  must  be  much  broader  than  that. 

We  live  in  a complex  world  where  struggles  and  failures 
exist  in  abundance.  And  our  complex  world  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  complex.  More  confusing  and  frustrating.  Many 
people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  were  a God,  He 
would  not  permit  the  world,  or  its  inhabitants,  to  make  such  a 
mess  of  things. 

The  psalmist  experienced  this  same  challenge  of  harsh 
realism  to  the  confidence  of  a heartfelt  trust.  The  unbelievers 
say,  “Where  is  thy  God?”  (Ps.  42:3).  They  taunt  continually, 
“Come  on,  prove  there  is  a God.  Show  us.  Where  is  He?”  But 
man  fails  to  realize  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  world.  Man  must  take  the  credit  of  that,  and  he  has  little 
to  be  proud  of.  In  this  context,  even  the  Christian  is  in- 
fluenced to  ask,  where  in  the  world  is  God?  Why  doesn’t  He 
do  something  spectacular?  Why  doesn’t  He  turn  the  world 
right  side  up  again?  We  are  living  in  a world  of  strange 
paradoxes.  One  is  this:  Man  is  free  to  work  evil  within  the 
moral  world  created  by  God.  It  is  we  who  have  made  a mess 
of  things.  Not  God. 

But  where  is  God?  Why  doesn’t  He  show  Himself?  Is  God 
dead?  Or  uncaring?  As  far  as  many  people  are  concerned.  He 
might  as  well  be  dead.  The  doors  of  their  lives  are  closed  and 
He  remains,  a total  stranger  to  them,  outside  the  door. 

But  you  and  I know  that  God  lives.  Each  new  believer 
experiences  afresh  His  redemptive  and  regenerative  power. 
To  experience  this  is  to  know  He  lives.  He  has  created  all 
things  visible  and  invisible  in  a good  and  proper  condition. 
And  He  continues  to  be  personally  concerned  about  what  is 
eternally  best  for  us.  His  creatures.  So  what  about  all  those 
around  us  for  whom  God  might  as  well  be  dead?  We  are 
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Millard  Osborne:  “God 
cares.  ...  In  spite  of  all  that 
we  and  others  have  done,  He 
cared  enough  to  send  His 
own  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
our  Saviour.” 


responsible  to  prove  how  wrong  they  are.  To  be  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  desire  and  ability  of  God  to  change  lives  and 
events. 

God  certainly  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  the 
divine  Creator.  “Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God”  (Ps.  90:2).  And  ever 
since  the  Garden  of  Eden  God  has  been  trying  to  reach  us. 
We  prove  ourselves  the  prodigal — sometimes  returning, 
sometimes  preferring  the  husks.  But  no  matter  how  deep  into 
sin  we  go,  we  can  never  alter  the  truth  of  God  and  His  eternal 
love  for  us.  Paul  declared,  “and  in  everything,  as  we  know,  he 
co-operates  for  good  with  those  who  love  God  and  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose”  (Rom.  8:28,  New  English  Bible). 

Therefore,  God  is  not  just  “up  in  heaven.”  He  is  neither 
the  over-indulgent  parent,  nor  the  absent  landlord.  God  cares 
what  goes  on  here  on  earth  and  He  continuously  wants  to 
enter  into  the  experience  of  man.  God  cares,  and  He  cares 
deeply.  In  spite  of  all  that  we  and  others  have  done.  He  cared 
enough  to  send  His  own  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  our  Savior. 
Paul  viewed  Christ  as  the  fullest  possible  revelation  of  God’s 
creative  and  sustaining  powers.  He  wrote  that  Christ  “exists 
before  everything,  and  all  things  are  held  together  in  him” 
(Col.  1:17,  New  English  Bible).  So  we  return  to  the  begin- 
ning question,  “God,  where  are  You  now?”  And  the  answer 
is,  “God  is  ever  present  within  His  people.  ” Not  in  nature,  in 
trees,  flowers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  mountains,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  even  though  they  point  to  God’s  creative  power.  Not  in  a 
candlestick,  a cross,  a crucifix,  or  a painting,  although  these 
may  remind  us  of  Him.  Not  in  the  church  building,  name,  or- 
ganization, or  constitution.  But  in  people  who  believe. 

God  indwells  each  believer.  They  carry  the  reality  of  His 
continuing  presence.  His  ever  active  concern  for  the  doings 
of  His  creatures  is  the  message  of  His  followers  in  today’s 
world.  It  is  ours  to  magnify,  or  limit,  that  message.  Where  in 
the  world  is  God?  Within  the  hearts  and  lives  of  each  of  His 
children,  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  shop,  the  store,  the  hos- 
pital, the  office.  On  the  highway.  In  the  church.  In  our  hearts. 


Too  much 
speculation 

Hope  for  the  Terminal  Generation  by  Hal  Lindsey.  Revell, 
Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey.  1976.  192  pp.  $6.95. 

In  spite  of  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  title,  this  is  a book 
about  hope,  as  the  first  sentence  in  the  introduction  says.  The 
three  chief  words  of  the  title  will  serve  to  sell  the  book,  with 
its  sensational  warning  that  we  live  in  the  last  generation 
before  the  end. 

The  book  begins  with  the  hopelessness  and  despair  of  our 
times,  but  then  moves  more  positively  to  the  promises  of 
hope.  There  are  chapters  on  False  Hopes,  False  Prophets, 
Hope  Not  Wishful  Thinking,  The  Hope  Book  (the  Bible), 
Hope  Is  Born,  Hope  in  the  Face  of  Death,  and  The  Ultimate 
Hope. 

The  book  is  not  primarily  on  eschatology,  as  those  familiar 
with  the  author  would  expect.  In  previous  books  he  has  ex- 
pounded the  dispensational  system,  and  he  has  nothing  new 
to  say  about  that,  except  to  insist  that  his  earlier  books  have 
been  on  the  scriptural  target.  The  eschatology  in  this  book 
simply  affirms  such  details  as  a secret  pretribulation  rapture 
and  the  significance  of  the  state  of  Israel.  Lindsey  becomes 
more  political  than  theological  as  he  assures  the  reader  that 
the  Arab  and  black  nations  will  fight  together  against  Israel, 
and  that  Americans  should  warn  their  leaders  against  the 
dangers  which  threaten  in  the  moves  of  China. 

He  is  on  more  scriptural  ground  as  he  skims  through  the 
Bible  for  the  teachings  on  hope.  The  study  of  the  various 
words  which  mean  hope  is  excellent  and  the  assurance  that 
hope  is  more  than  mere  wish;  it  is  absolute  assurance. 

The  theological  complexion  of  the  book  is  Calvinist,  with 
emphasis  on  “punishment  ” theories  of  atonement,  and  on 
eternal  security,  “God’s  forever  family.  ” 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is  the  personal  testimony 
of  the  author.  I can’t  accept  him  as  a theologian.  But  he  is 
convincing  as  he  tells  about  what  his  Christian  faith  is,  and 
what  it  has  done  for  him. 

Lindsey  almost,  if  not  altogether,  indulges  in  the  date-set- 
ting  suggested  in  his  title.  He  says: 

“This  is  certainly  the  general  time  of  unprecedented 
worldwide  catastrophes  which  are  to  usher  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom. 

“.  . . the  prophetic  countdown  toward  Armageddon  is  ac- 
celerating with  these  developments. 

“.  . . the  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  Messiah’s  return 
cannot  be  too  far  away. 

This  book  is  well  written,  and  will  no  doubt  have  good 
sales.  The  truth  in  it  will  do  much  good.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  has  so  much  speculation.  May  God’s  truth  prevail. — Paul 
Erb 
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Dismantling  the  gallows 

by  Edgar  Epp 


when  I first  received  the  invitation  to  become  super- 
intendent of  a correctional  center  in  Saskatchewan,  I thought 
immediately  of  two  good  reasons  why  I should  not  accept  the 
position.  First  of  all,  I could  not  reconcile  myself  to  keeping 
people  locked  up.  As  a probation  officer,  parole  supervisor, 
and  prisoner  after-care  worker,  my  primary  objective  was  to 
help  offenders  live  as  responsible  members  in  the  com- 
munity. My  work  with  prisoners  had  focused  on  helping 
them  prepare  for  their  reentry  to  the  community.  Not  once 
had  I considered  myself  as  having  to  do  with  the  imprison- 
ment of  people. 

Of  even  greater  concern,  however,  was  the  fact  that  at  that 
very  moment  a prisoner  of  the  institution  was  under  sentence 
of  death.  The  exact  time,  the  place,  and  the  method  had  all 
been  established.  The  time  would  be  soon  after  my  appoint- 
ment. The  place  was  within  the  confines  of  the  center  itself, 
which  contained  Saskatchewan’s  only  gallows.  The  method 
would  be  by  hanging. 

My  role  would  be  to:  (a)  keep  the  prisoner  secure,  warm, 
clothed,  fed,  and  in  good  health  until  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion, making  certain  that  he  not  take  his  own  life  or  do 
himself  any  harm  whatsoever  and  limiting  his  guests  to  a few 
designated  individuals  including  a chaplain  and  a physician, 
and  (b)  to  insure  that  the  trapdoor  was  in  working  order  and 
the  hanging  room  and  gallows  in  general  readiness  for  final 
preparation  by  the  sheriff  and  the  hangman. 

I knew  I could  not  possibly  go  through  with  that  duty,  nor 
in  good  conscience  exercise  my  authority  to  delegate  these 
tasks  to  an  assistant.  But  then  a most  disturbing  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.  Could  I avoid  that  responsibility  by  simply 
ensuring  that  someone  else  got  the  job?  Someone,  perhaps, 
who  could  separate  his  personal  feelings  from  the  demands  of 
his  responsibilities? 


Edgar  Epp  is  a consultant  on  offender  ministries  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  He  and  his  wife,  Leola,  are  editors  of  Release,  an  offender 
ministries  newsletter  published  by  MCC.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  a 
Release  editorial.  Used  by  permission. 


What  position  should  a Christian  take  when  he  knows  that 
the  state  may  require  of  him  to  perform  duties  that  are 
contrary  to  his  personal  commitment  and  beliefs?  Does  being 
in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world  mean  that  I can  passively 
avoid  involvement  with  any  state  activity  which  would  tend 
to  compromise  my  Christian  principles?  To  say  the  state  shall 
carry  out  its  affairs  without  involving  me,  is  to  say  that  I con- 
done the  actions  of  other  people.  I cannot  deny  my  involve- 
ment. I cm  “in  the  world”  but  my  Christian  commitment 
calls  me  to  bring  to  that  world  a perspective  which  is  of  a 
higher  calling  than  that  “of  the  world.” 

It  became  clear  to  me  that  I had  to  do  two  things  in  order 
to  find  peace  of  mind:  accept  the  job  and,  if  called  upon  to 
perform  duties  which  my  conscience  would  not  allow,  refuse 
to  carry  out  such  orders  and  suffer  the  consequences.  At  least, 
I thought,  my  feeble  protest  would  serve  to  focus  some  atten- 
tion on  the  actions  of  our  society  which  was  still  prepared  to 
act  collectively  no  better  than  the  murderer  himself. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted 
to  life-imprisonment  and  my  resolve  was  never  tested.  Still 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  a segment  of  the  institution  was 
dedicated  to  the  taking  of  a human  life,  I ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  gallows.  Should  a hanging  ever  occur  in 
Saskatchewan,  I reasoned,  it  could  not  happen  quietly  since  a 
gallows  would  have  to  be  constructed.  Again,  a feeble  form  of 
protest,  but  at  least  it  was  not  complete  compromise. 

With  time,  however,  it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  me 
that  I was  in  fact  still  compromising  on  my  other  objection  to 
being  the  keeper  of  a prison.  I was  keeping  people  locked  up! 
I learned  to  distinguish  between  those  who  needed  to  be 
physically  restrained  for  reasons  of  safety,  their  own  or  that  of 
the  public,  and  those  who  were  no  more  than  the  victims  of  a 
futile  and  self-defeating  system.  The  former  were  few  in 
number;  the  latter  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  prisoner  popula- 
tion. They  were  offenders,  yes.  They  were  in  need  of  public 
sanction  and  censure,  perhaps.  But  to  be  shut  away  with  no 
companions  save  other  people  who  also  had  problems  of  liv- 
ing responsibly  in  the  community,  to  be  robbed  of  any  op- 
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portunity  to  take  direct  responsibility  for  their  offensive  ac- 
tions, to  be  denied  the  chance  for  normal  healing  and  recon- 
ciling interaction  with  others  in  the  community,  never! 

I was  quite  unable  to  resolve  this  conflict  within  myself. 
Had  I felt  as  strongly  about  the  social  damage  done  to 
prisoners  in  my  care  as  I did  about  capital  punishment,  I 
should  have  opened  wide  the  doors  and  proclaimed  “release 
to  the  captives.”  I chose  instead  to  obey  my  orders  in  that 
regard,  salving  my  conscience  by  working  hard  for  reform. 

Would  I make  the  same  decision  today?  Perhaps,  although 
I will  admit  to  being  far  more  comfortable  with  my  present 
role  outside  the  immediate  “system.”  While  no  longer  a part 
of  the  decision-making  process  in  government,  I am  also  not 
suffering  the  agonies  of  administering  decisions  which  I 
consider  wrong  or  even  damaging  to  people.  But  that  takes 
me  right  back  to  where  I was  in  1965  when  I came  to  realize 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  noninvolvement.  To  avoid  an  action 
by  letting  someone  else  do  it  is  simply  to  condone  that  action. 
What  I must  do  is  to  keep  my  involvement  in  harmony  with 
my  Christian  convictions.  Where  obedience  to  God  and 
obedience  to  the  state  are  not  both  possible,  as  a Christian  I 
have  but  one  choice  to  make.  “No  one  can  serve  two 
masters.” 

The  administering  of  prisons  and  prison  systems  is  for  me  a 


page  out  of  history  and  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  Keepers  of 
prisons  in  Canada  today  need  no  longer  concern  themselves 
with  having  the  death  penalty  carried  out  in  their  institu- 
tions. In  numerous  states  of  the  U.S.,  however,  it  is  still  very 
much  a concern  and  I am  sure  there  are  many  heads  of  insti- 
tutions and  potential  heads  who  are  agonizing  over  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  obey  their  orders  to  ready  the  gallows  or  the 
gas  chamber.  How  many  agonize  also  over  having  to  keep 
people  locked  up  is,  of  course,  not  known,  but  I am  certain 
the  number  is  becoming  larger.  No  system  can  possibly  sur- 
vive forever  in  the  face  of  growing  evidence  that  it  is  totally 
counterproductive.  The  trend  toward  using  the  community 
as  the  base  for  working  with  the  offender  is  becoming  es- 
tablished, albeit  very  slowly  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
hardly  at  all. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  more  and  more  concerned 
people,  filled  with  love  and  compassion  for  their  fellow 
human  beings,  will  bend  their  efforts  toward  changing  the 
system  and  demanding  of  the  decision  makers  that  the 
system  be  changed.  To  say  that  it  is  none  of  our  concern,  is  to 
deny  responsibility  for  the  suffering  of  the  oppressed.  I find  it 
significant  that  Jesus  chose  to  read  out  of  Isaiah,  where  op- 
pression and  captivity  are  declared  in  need  of  being  rectified. 
I find  that  message  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  then.  ^ 


Giving  a little  more 


God  so  loved,  that  He  gave.  ...  As  we  gave  our  lives  to 
Him,  we  opened  up  a whole  new  dimension  of  giving  in  our 
lives.  The  great  Lover  began  giving  through  us. 

Giving  begins  growing  on  us,  it  becomes  a way  of  life.  It  is 
expressed  through  giving  material  things  to  those  who  need 
them.  Sometimes  it  is  a flurry  of  creative  handicraft  or  work- 
manship to  make  something  for  a friend.  Is  someone  poor  in 
goods,  power,  or  spirit?  We  reach  out  to  help. 

Increasingly  Christians  find  new  opportunities  to  give 
themselves:  listening  to  others  more  carefully,  patiently, 
sympathetically — or  just  being  there  in  times  of  loneliness. 
Giving  an  evening,  a day,  a week  for  the  sake  of  someone 
else.  Yes,  being  available  is  giving. 

Giving  is  opening  up  to  others,  trying  to  “walk  in  their 
shoes.”  Giving  time  and  oneself  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ing. Giving — putting  forth  the  effort  to  know  someone  bet- 
ter. 

God  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  we  tell  someone  else 
about  it — with  a word,  a book,  a tape,  a Scripture.  A note  of 
thanks  tells  someone  their  giving  is  finding  new  expression  in 
us. 


Money  is  given,  yet  it  takes  special  effort  to  make  it  speak 
for  us.  When  it  is  given  cheerfully  and  purposefully,  it  is 
liberated  to  bless  and  re-bless  beyond  our  highest  thoughts. 

The  example  of  others  in  these  expressions  of  giving  has 
been  an  encouragement  to  my  wife  and  me.  In  turn,  we  share 
an  experience  in  giving  that  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  to 
us  the  adage,  “We  can’t  out-give  God.” 

Prior  to  marriage  I had  been  challenged  by  an  elderly 
brother  who  shared  his  testimony  of  God’s  provision  for  the 
needs  of  his  family.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  this  brother 
and  his  wife  each  year  to  increase  the  proportion  of  their  giv- 
ing to  the  Lord.  I began  a similar  practice. 

My  wife  and  I have  continued  this  practice  each  year 
whether  our  income  increased  or  decreased.  Keeping  records 
helps  to  make  sure  we  fulfill  the  commitment.  From  time  to 
time  the  Holy  Spirit  nudges  us  to  give  beyond  the  chosen 
proportion. 

Let  us  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  abounding  in 
every  good  work,  for  our  sharing  and  giving  is  God  working 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  His  good  pleasure.  — Keith  E. 
Yoder 
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Two  women  and  seven  men  were  the  members  of  the  fourth  graduation  class  at  AKWW,  the  Men- 
nonite  Seminary  in  Indonesia. 


Pati  seminary  graduates  nine 


Two  women  and  seven  men  were  the 
members  of  the  fourth  graduation  class  at 
the  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Pati  Jateng,  In- 
donesia. Robinson  Simanungkalit,  one  of 
the  nine  graduates  of  the  Mandailing  Men- 
nonite Church  in  North  Sumatra,  success- 
fully completed  all  requirements  for  the 
BTh  degree,  including  a major  research 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  tiny  group  of 
Mennonite  churches  in  North  Sumatra.  The 
other  eight  students  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  research  papers  received  dip- 
lomas in  theology.  All  students  had  success- 
fully completed  a six-year  curriculum. 

The  commencement  address  entitled 
“Theological  Education  and  Development” 
was  delivered  by  S.  Djojodihardjo  of  the 
Javanese  Evangelical  Church,  as  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Java  is  officially  known.  He 
said  theological  education  cannot  be  done  in 
isolation  from  the  world  and  society  in 
which  the  church  lives.  Theological  educa- 
tion must  be  geared  to  take  an  active  and 
critical  part  in  the  development  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  Christian  church  must  encourage  the 
national  development  program  to  avoid  the 
spiritual  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  ma- 
terialistic development  schemes  while  work- 
ing creatively,  efficiently,  and  responsibly 
with  the  time  and  material  God  has  created 


and  entrusted  to  mankind  for  his  use. 
Djojodihardjo  also  said  the  seminary  grad- 
uates as  pastors  must  be  agents  of  change  for 
the  total  development  of  their  congregations 
and  the  communities  around  them. 

The  rector  of  the  Indonesian  seminary  is 
Mesach  Krisetya,  a graduate  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  vol- 
unteer Lawrence  Yoder  serves  part  time  on 
the  seminary  faculty. 

Symposium  on  land  use^ 
Lancaster 

Another  symposium  on  a subject  of  com- 
munity interest  is  planned  by  the  Lancaster 
(PA)  Mennonite  Businessmen’s  Committee 
to  be  held  at  the  Bird-In-Hand  Restaurant 
on  Eriday,  Feb.  4.  A dinner  will  be  held  at 
6:30  with  the  program  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

Subject  of  the  symposium  will  be  “land 
use,  a Christian  perspective,  ” and  according 
to  Emmett  Lehman,  committee  chairman, 
there  is  already  wide  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  planning  group  chose  the  topic 
because  of  the  community  awareness  of  nu- 
merous Christian  brethren  being  involved 
both  in  the  development  of  land  for  com- 


mercial and  residential  use  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  farmland  for  its  present  use. 

It  was  felt  that  at  this  time  more  could  be 
gained  by  public  discussion  than  a con- 
tinued dialogue  among  those  perhaps  not 
fully  informed  of  all  ramifications  of  the 
issue. 

Panel  members  will  include:  Amos  Funk, 
an  outspoken  conservationist  and  well- 
known  vegetable  farmer  of  Millersville; 
Dale  High,  an  industrial  developer  in  the 
Lancaster  area;  Robert  Hess,  a residential 
developer  from  Strasburg;  Edgar  Stoesz, 
MCC  staff;  and  Charles  Longenecker,  a 
schoolteacher  on  the  faculty  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School.  Moderator  will  be 
Howard  Witmer,  a bishop  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference. 

The  program  is  open  to  all  interested 
persons  and  reservations  may  be  made  for 
the  dinner  by  calling  or  writing  Earl  Rohrer, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576. 


Charter  members 
sign  church  covenant^ 
Williamsburg 


Kenneth  Brunk 


A recent  develop- 
ment in  the  Williams- 
burg Va.,  area  is  the 
newly  organized  Wil- 
liamsburg Mennonite 
Church.  This  church 
is  located  five  miles 
west  of  Williamsburg, 
near  Norge.  At  pre- 
sent the  congregation 
is  renting  the  facilities 
of  the  Lutheran 
Parish  House  on 
Route  607. 

A membership  covenant  was  drawn  up 
and  accepted  by  the  members.  In  a special 
ceremony  on  the  morning  of  last  Dec.  5,  this 
church  membership  covenant  was  signed  by 
each  of  the  eharter  members.  The  eovenant 
has  to  do  with  relationships  in  areas  of  life — 
relationships  to  the  chureh,  personal  rela- 
tionship to  God,  and  relationships  to  others. 
There  was  a children’s  pledge  as  well.  In  all, 
19  adults  and  11  children  signed  the  two 
pledges. 

Kenneth  Brunk,  who  with  his  wife,  Twila, 
spent  14  years  as  a missionary  in  Jamaica, 
has  been  appointed  pastor  of  Williamsburg 
Mennonite  Church,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 


Befriending  Tunicas 
in  the  bayou 

With  a U-Haul  trailer  and  a three-month- 
old  baby,  Steve  and  Anne  Egli  arrived  in  the 
bayou  region  of  Louisiana  in  October  1976 
to  begin  their  work  with  the  Tunica  Indian 
tribe.  Sinee  only  one  person  in  the  60- 
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Re-Uzit  Shop  Committee  chairperson  Mildred  Steffy  (left)  and  treasurer  Levina  Huber 
present  a check  for  $13,000  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Executive  Secretary  William  T. 
Snyder  and  MCC  Material  Aid  Director  John  Hostetler  at  a tea  held  on  Dec.  27,  1976.  The 
check  represented  the  Re-Uzit  Shop’s  proceeds  over  and  above  expenses  for  operation  since 
its  opening  on  Aug.  2.  The  gift  was  designated  for  use  in  four  areas:  $5,000  for  MCC’s 
program  in  Brazil,  $5,000  for  Peace  Section,  $2,000  for  the  Relief  Program  administered  by 
the  Council  of  Spanish  Mennonite  Churches,  and  $1,000  for  a recently  opened  project  with 
the  Tunica  Indians  in  Marksville,  La. 


Why  be  interested  in  leprosy?  asks  veteran  missionary 


member  tribe  can  read,  the  Tunicas  had 
requested  a couple  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  to  come  and  help  them  with 
reading,  writing,  and  other  services. 

The  Eglis’  first  priority  in  the  Marksville, 
La.,  community  has  been  to  develop  rela- 
tionships with  tribe  members,  and  building 
friendships  takes  time.  Their  baby  son  Jason 
served  as  a conversation-starter  for  Anne  in 
initial  visits  with  women  on  the  132  acres  of 
land  on  the  edge  of  Marksville.  Steve  helped 
some  women  make  baskets  and  deliver  them 
to  a crafts  fair  for  sale.  He  has  also  helped 
with  legal  paper  work  for  the  tribe. 

In  a visit  to  the  one-bedroom  home  of  one 
couple,  the  Eglis  noticed  a photograph  of 
four  lovely  children.  From  their  three-year 
MCC  experience  in  Jamaica,  which  ended 
in  July  1976,  Steve  and  Anne  knew  better 
than  to  ask  where  the  children  were.  Later 
they  found  in  order  to  marry,  the  mother 
had  been  told  she  must  give  up  her  children. 
The  children  live  with  a friend  about  35 
miles  away. 

Steve  and  Anne  feel  good  about  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  Tunica  people.  Since 
Steve  fixed  one  woman’s  washing  machine 
Anne  says,  “We  have  become  ‘family’  and 
Jason  is  practically  a full-blooded  Tunica.  ” 

Although  the  Tunicas  were  kind  and 
helpful  to  the  new  couple,  the  Eglis  quickly 
found  some  tribal  members  were  not  speak- 
ing to  each  other.  The  Eglis  would  like  to 
help  build  better  community  relations. 

Soon  after  they  arrived  the  mayor  of 
Marksville,  a French-Catholic  community, 
invited  them  to  an  ecumenical  prayer  meet- 
ing which  they  now  attend  regularly.  The 
prayer  group  was  excited  when  the  Eglis 
explained  why  they  had  come  to  Marksville. 
One  woman  had  known  the  Tunicas  for 
years  and  had  been  praying  they  would  get 
the  help  they  need. 

Because  the  Tunicas  never  made  war  on 
the  U.S.  they  have  no  treaties  and  cannot 
receive  federal  benefits  available  to  other 
native  Americans.  The  Eglis  together  with 
the  Institute  for  the  Development  of  Indian 
Law  (IDIL)  will  serve  as  spokespersons  for 
the  Tunicas  to  the  federal  government.  The 
IDIL  is  working  to  gain  federal  recognition 
for  the  tribe  so  they  will  be  eligible  for  funds 
and  programs  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Many  Tunicas  who  acquire  an  education 
or  skill  move  away  to  places  like  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Chicago,  draining  the  tribe  of 
needed  income.  Those  who  stay  supplement 
welfare  checks  with  income  from  pecan 
trees  and  rent  from  farmers  using  their  land. 
Steve  hopes  tribe  members  will  be  able  to 
get  jobs  in  the  constmction  of  a community- 
cultural  center  to  begin  this  month. 

“The  Eglis  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
making  meaningful  contacts  with  the 
Tunicas  and  citizens  of  Marksville,  ” says 
Lynn  Roth,  director  of  MCC  U.S.  Ministries, 
who  visited  the  couple  in  early  December. 


“Why  should  anyone  in  Canada  and  the 
USA  be  interested  in  leprosy?  ” 

That’s  the  question  missionary  John 
Friesen  anticipated  may  be  forthcoming  in 
connection  with  World  Leprosy  Day  called 
for  the  last  Sunday  in  January  1977.  John 
and  his  wife,  Genevieve,  serve  with  The  Le- 
prosy Mission  in  India  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Stanley  G.  Browne,  a medical  consultant, 
has  suggested  several  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion John  Friesen  posed. 

North  American  Christians  ought  to  be 
interested  in  leprosy  because,  like  Mount 
Everest,  it  is  there,  Browne  said.  “Leprosy  is 
real,  inescapable,  challenging.  For  most  of 
us,  leprosy  is  a far-off  disease.  But  for  one 
person  in  every  three  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion, leprosy  is  just  around  the  corner.  About 
15  million  are  suffering  from  it  today,  ” he 
said. 

Leprosy  is  a neglected  disease,  according 
to  Browne,  neglected  by  governments,  doc- 
tors, universities,  almost  everybody. 

“Almost,  but  not  quite,  ” Browne  said.  “A 
handful  of  missionaries  have  within  the  past 
century  devoted  themselves  in  a Christian 
way  for  the  outcast  sufferers  from  leprosy. 
When  nobody  else  cared,  they  did.  ” 

While  leprosy  doesn’t  kill,  many  who  suf- 
fer wish  it  did,  Browne  said.  Yet  that  means 
hope.  “We  know  enough  to  cure  the  indi- 
vidual patient  and  to  control  leprosy.  We 
know  enough,  but  we  are  not  doing  enough. 
We  are  not  yet  interested  enough  in  lep- 
rosy. ” 

India  is  in  the  forefront  of  work  for  lep- 


rosy sufferers,  John  Friesen  explained.  The 
Leprosy  Mission  administers  or  finances  24 
treatment  centers  of  its  own  in  the  country 
and  shares  in  the  work  of  44  other  centers. 

Specialized  nursing  home 
planned,  Ohio 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a nursing  home 
for  young  adults  (as  contrasted  with  the 
aged),  several  persons  formed  a corporation 
known  as  Hartville  Homes,  Inc.,  to  meet 
that  need  in  1974.  Additional  members  were 
added  to  the  corporation  in  October  1976  so 
that  the  membership  would  be  representa- 
tive of  and  responsive  to  the  Mennonite 
community  in  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

Glen  and  Lois  Yoder,  formerly  of  Kansas 
City  Mennonite  Children’s  Home  and  Sun- 
shine Children’s  Home  (Maumee,  Ohio), 
have  had  the  vision  for  such  a home  for 
several  years  and  have  done  considerable 
preliminary  planning  and  groundwork. 
They,  together  with  Vera  and  Harvey 
Rickert  of  Hartville  Manor  Nursing  Home, 
were  charter  members  of  the  corporation. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  build  a fifty-bed 
nursing  home  for  multiple-handicapped 
young  adults.  Admission  criteria  would  in- 
clude physical  disability  to  the  extent  that 
nursing  care  is  required  and  mental  ability 
sufficient  to  permit  interaction  with  others 
on  a personal  level  and  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  one’s  own  and  others’ 
property. 

Rollin  Krabill  is  president. 
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Veterinary  supplies, 
vegetable  seeds 
in  Laos  aid  package 

In  Vientiane,  the  capital  of  Laos,  a veteri- 
nary center  is  busy  producing  about  5,000 
doses  per  week  of  vaccines  against  hemor- 
rhagic sypticemia  in  cows  and  water  buffa- 
loes. At  Don  Thao  and  Don  Nang,  islands  in 
the  Mekong  River,  gardening  is  a part  of 
reeducation  for  about  1,500  drug  addicts, 
prostitutes,  thieves,  and  street  people.  Both 
of  these  projects  and  others  have  been 
receiving  support  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  report  Linda  and  Murray  Hie- 
bert,  MCC  volunteers  in  Laos. 


Mr.  Soutalat,  director  of  the  animal  vaccine 
laboratory  in  Vientiane,  Laos,  talks  with  Larry 
Kehler  and  Murray  Hiebert,  members  of  an 
MCC  delegation  which  visited  there  in  May  and 
June  1976. 

In  addition  to  veterinary  chemicals  and 
cultures  and  vegetable  seeds,  1976  material 
aid  supplies  to  Laos  included  weaving,  knit- 
ting, cooking,  and  rugmaking  equipment  to 
the  Women’s  Vocational  Training  Center/ 
Factory  in  Vientiane,  metal  to  produce  1, 
000  agricultural  tool  kits  for  refugees  return- 
ing to  the  Plain  of  Jars,  canned  beef,  and 
Cinva-Ram  block  presses. 

The  veterinary  center  in  Vientiane,  the 
only  place  where  vaccines  are  produced  in 
Laos,  delivers  medicines  to  provincial  and 
district  vaccination  centers.  Only  20  percent 
of  Laos’  approximately  one  million  cows  and 
buffaloes  are  vaccinated.  Because  not  all  the 
roads  have  been  repaired  after  30  years  of 
war,  distribution  of  the  vaccines  can  be  dif- 
ficult. 

Rice  experiment 
succeeds,  Haiti 

Sabael  Paul  is  a valued  employee  at  Hospital 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  Haiti.  In  1958  he 
started  as  the  telephone  operator  and  in 
1967  became  head  of  the  medical  records 
department.  This  past  year  he  was  involved 
with  a new  kind  of  experience. 

The  Chinese  Mission  of  Taiwan  coope- 
rates with  the  Organization  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Artibonite  Valley  (ODVA),  a 


government  agency  for  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Bordered  on  one  side  by  the  road  and  on 
the  other  by  a canal  which  provides  both 
water  and  a view  for  others  interested  in 
learning  the  best  techniques  for  rice  grow- 
ing, Paul’s  three-quarter  hectare  field  pro- 
vided a choice  location  for  an  ODVA  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Wang,  a rice  culture  expert  from 
the  Chinese  mission,  served  as  the  extension 
agent  and  visited  the  plot  every  three  days 
until  the  rice  was  ready  for  harvest.  Paul  in- 
vested his  own  funds. 

Early  in  April  the  ground  was  plowed, 
divided  into  12  plots  by  building  paths, 
ridges,  and  drainage  ditches  and  marked  for 
planting.  Paths  were  built  for  easy  observa- 
tion. 

The  plots  of  rice  were  irrigated  for  three 
days,  keeping  the  water  level  even.  The 
ground  was  then  allowed  to  dry  and  crack 
before  irrigating  again,  rather  than  follow- 
ing the  old  method  of  cultivating  rice  in  a 
flooded  field  during  the  entire  season.  The 
irrigation  and  drying  routine  was  continued 
until  the  grain  had  full  heads. 

Mme.  Gougousse  both  produced  the  best 
yield  of  the  three  varieties  and  outproduced 
the  same  seed  grown  by  the  old  method. 
Paul’s  detailed  records  showed  that  after  all 
expenses — including  labor,  cost  of  the 
Gougousse  seed,  and  fertilizer — were  paid, 
he  made  a good  profit.  He  also  gave  away 
five  pounds  of  each  variety  of  seed  to  his 
neighbors. 

Calvary  Hour  marks  40th 

It  was  a Saturday  evening  on  Nov.  28,  1936, 
that  the  first  broadcast  of  The  Calvary  Hour 
(then  known  as  The  Mennonite  Hour)  was 
released  from  radio  station  WHBC  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  That  is  40  years  without  a 
miss. 

But  some  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
original  work,  including  the  founder,  Wil- 
liam G.  Detweiler,  are  no  longer  living.  To 
continue  the  work  of  their  father  were  twin 
sons.  Bill  and  Bob,  who  together  with  their 
mother  have  broadened  Calvary  Hour's 
ministry. 

Printed  messages  are  mailed  each  month 
to  listeners  requesting  them.  Each  year, 
about  100,000  sermons  from  The  Calvary 
Hour  Radio  Pulpit  are  distributed  in  homes 
in  North  America  as  well  as  in  places  as  far 
apart  as  waiting  rooms  in  Australia  and  Bi- 
ble schools  in  Africa. 

With  Bill  and  Bob  living  about  250  miles 
from  each  other,  one  serving  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  the 
other  serving  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  listeners  sometimes 
wonder  how  the  broadcast  is  put  together. 
With  the  advent  of  tapes,  that  is  exactly 
what  happens.  Recordings  are  made  and 
then  the  music  is  “mixed  ” with  the  talks  and 
the  work  goes  on. 


Annual  budget  is  running  about  $100,000 
according  to  Bob.  And  that  can  be  scary. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  board  members  are 
Mennonite. 

Disci  pi  esh  Ip  workshops 
focus  on  social  justice 

These  workshops  originated  with  Evangel- 
icals for  Social  Action.  “And  the  Chicago 
Declaration  of  Evangelical  Social  Concern  is 
perhaps  the  best  short  summary  of  our 
concerns,  ” says  Ronald  J.  Sider,  associate 
professor  of  history  and  religion  at  Messiah 
College  (Temple  University  campus,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.)  and  coordinator  of  the 
workshops. 

The  program  consists  of  weekends  in  local 
congregations  where  discipleship,  the  search 
for  justice,  and  the  growing  interest  in 
deeper  fellowship  will  be  given  priority. 
Studies  on  the  biblical  view  of  institu- 
tionalized evil  and  present  examples  of 
structural  injustice,  films,  discussion  in  small 
groups,  prayer,  worship,  and  singing  are  also 
basic  to  the  workshops. 

Nine  persons,  including  Ronald  and  Ar- 
butus Sider,  and  Charles  and  Beverly  Lord, 
are  available  for  weekends  that  run  from 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  through 
Saturday  afternoons.  Write  Sider,  Disciple- 
ship Workshops,  312  West  Logan  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19144,  or  call  (215)  843- 
9269. 

Leaders  challenged 
to  be  models  of  honesty 

The  greatest  single  problem  facing  today’s 
Christian  family  is  maintaining  a unique 
identity  as  the  people  of  God  in  a society 
that  is  essentially  secular. 

That  is  the  view  of  John  Arthur  Brubaker 
who  spoke  to  about  60  persons  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Mennonite  ministers,  deacons, 
and  elders  on  Dec.  11  at  the  Nairn  church. 
The  theme  was  “Christian  Family  Life.” 

It  will  be  a major  task  of  the  future,  said 
Brubaker,  to  counter  the  values  produced  by 
contemporary  emphases  on  pleasure,  suc- 
cess, and  beauty. 

“We  are  raising  a lot  of  children  with  in- 
feriority complexes,”  he  said.  “If  you  aren’t 
athletic,  or  beautiful,  or  a straight-A 
student,  you  don’t  rate.  This  is  making 
many  children  feel  boxed-in  and  inade- 
quate. 

Brubaker,  who  is  a Christian  education 
executive  working  for  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
out  of  Nappanee,  Ind.,  suggested  that 
churches  should  consider  themselves  as 
“families”  and  structure  their  nurturing  and 
discipline  on  the  family  model. 

All  adults  should  feel  responsible  for  all 
the  children  and  all  the  children  should  be 
able  to  relate  to  all  adults  in  a parental 
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Left  to  right:  Adetnir  e Maria  Aparecida  Ifanger,  Mary  Lou  Yoder,  Ruth  and  Joaquim  Luglio  (pastor 
of  Valinhos  church),  Arlin  Yoder,  Benedito  Oswaldo  Garcia,  Davi  Lopes  da  Silva,  Maria  Aparecida  B. 
e Alfeu  Pares.  Erasmos  Teixeira  de  Carvalho,  also  member  of  the  class,  is  not  on  the  picture.  The  little 
girl  to  the  right  is  the  first  daughter  of  the  Ifangers  (Mother:  Cidishia  de  Melo). 

Valinhos  church  conducts  formal  study,  Brazil 


In  the  heart  of  Brazil’s  fig  country  lies 
Valinhos,  the  home  of  a Mennonite  con- 
gregation initiated  20  years  ago  on  Apr.  7, 
1957.  Pastor  Joaquim  Luglio  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  have  been  with  the  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Now,  Joaquim  and  Missionary  Arlin 
Yoder,  of  Jundiai,  a city  about  a half  hour’s 
drive  away,  are  sponsoring  programmed  Bi- 
ble studies  for  interested  church  members. 
The  first  course  was  an  introduction  to  the 
Bible.  Currently,  the  class  is  studying  an 
“Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ.  ” 


Benedito  Oswaldo  Garcia,  of  Jundiai,  comes 
with  Yoder  to  study  in  Valinhos. 

After  completing  five  years  of  such  study, 
which  dovetails  with  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Bible  Institute  and  Seminary  program  in 
Curitiba,  the  student  may  receive  a diploma 
equal  to  that  given  at  the  institute. 

If  plans  carry.  Pastor  Luglio  and  his  wife 
will  study  at  the  Curitiba  Institute  in 
January  1978. 

Whether  in  Curitiba  or  at  the  congrega- 
tional level,  efforts  are  made  to  maintain 
high  academic  standards. 


Although  Vietnam  is  now  history  and  the 
resulting  urgency  to  discuss  peace  concerns 
in  the  U.S.  has  waned,  the  idea  which 
germinated  at  this  1974  seminar  is  still 
growing.  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  (MEDA)  will  consider  the 
adoption  of  the  Mennonite  Minority  Em- 
ployment Program  (MMEP)  at  the  MEDA 
board  of  trustees  meeting  on  Mar.  10  and 
11,  in  Fresno,  Calif.  The  purpose  of  MMEP 
will  not  only  be  to  provide  training  and  em- 
ployment for  Mennonite  minority  youth 
who  might  be  attracted  to  the  military,  but 
also  to  allow  Mennonite  business  people  to 
share  their  expertise  and  learn  from  mi- 
nority people. 

If  the  MMEP  proposal  is  adopted,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  contributing 
Mennonite  mission  boards.  Minority  Affairs 
Committees,  and  Mennonite  Industry  Busi- 
ness Associates  (MIBA)  will  each  send 
representatives  to  MEDA’s  domestic  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  on  the  project.  Because 
MEDA  is  composed  of  the  business  people 
to  whom  MMEP  needs  to  relate  in  order  to 
function,  MEDA  is  being  asked  to  admin- 
ister the  project. 

Festival  of  the  People, 
Goshen  College 

A “Festival  of  the  People  ” will  be  held  at 
Goshen  College  Apr.  1-3.  The  Festival  is 
created  to  affirm  an  active,  sharing  con- 
gregational life  and  act  as  a “launching 
pad  ” for  the  new  The  Foundation  Series 
Sunday  school  curriculum  for  children. 

The  Festival  will  bring  together  pastors, 
parents,  youth,  children,  teachers,  writers, 
and  editors  from  Brethren  in  Christ,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite, and  Mennonite  churches  from  the 
Midwest. 

The  planning  committee  for  the  Festival 
includes  Goshen  faculty  members  Beth 
Berry,  Mary  Oyer,  Stuart  Showalter,  Roy 
Umble,  June  Yoder,  and  John  D.  Yoder, 
Festival  coordinator.  Sue  Briner  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Hedy  Sawadsky 
from  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  John  Arthur  Brubaker  from  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  also  take  part  in 
the  planning. 

Each  of  the  four  public  sessions  will  focus 
on  an  aspect  of  worship:  preaching,  teach- 
ing, interpreting,  and  singing.  Donovan 
Smucker  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  will  de- 
liver the  opening  address,  “The  People  of 
God,  ” on  Friday  evening.  Doyle  Preheim 
will  also  direct  the  Goshen  College  Chorale 
in  concert  on  Friday  evening. 

Paul  Lederach,  executive  director  for  The 
Foundation  Series,  will  speak  on  Saturday 
morning  on  the  significance  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum for  the  nurture  of  children  in  the 
believers’  church  tradition.  Roy  Umble  and 


model.  Families  should  consider  the  con- 
gregation as  “us”  rather  than  “they.” 

The  four  main  expectations  that  families 
have  of  their  church,  said  Brubaker,  are  (a) 
the  good  news  of  grace;  (b)  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  it  relates  to  family  living;  (c)  a car- 
ing, healing  fellowship;  and  (d)  a nurturing 
community. 

He  predicted  that  with  the  decreasing 
birthrate  and  increasing  life  expectancy,  so- 
ciety is  rapidly  moving  toward  a post-youth 
culture  with  a return  to  new  respect  for  age 
and  experience.  “The  days  of  the  sixties 
where  young  people  set  the  examples 
(hairstyles,  dress,  etc. ) are  gone.  ” 

Persons  in  leading  roles  in  the  group,  said 
Brubaker,  should  provide  models  of  honesty 
and  openness.  “ Share  honestly  the  conflicts 
that  come  in  your  family.  Only  then  will 
your  people  feel  free  to  share  their  problems 
and  find  help  from  others.  ” 

From  the  discussion  it  was  evident  that 
for  some  of  the  participants  the  presenta- 
tions had  focused  too  much  on  relationships 
and  strategy  and  not  enough  on  “the  word 
of  the  Lord.”  It  appeared  that  some  wanted 


more  discussion  of  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
about  certain  problems  of  family  living, 
such  as  the  role  of  women  and  men,  conflict 
between  spouses  and  parents  and  children, 
marriage,  divorce,  etc. 

Members  of  the  Nairn  congregation  pro- 
vided the  group  with  a hot  chili  lunch.  It 
went  well  with  the  record  cold  temperatures 
of  the  week. — Dave  Kroeker  in  Mennonite 
Reporter. 

MEDA  considers 
apprenticeship  program 
for  minorities 

“what  use  is  it  to  counsel  minority  youth 
against  military  service?  ” asked  participants 
in  a Minority  Peacemaker’s  Seminar,  Nov. 
22-24,  1974.  Unless  the  Mennonite  Church 
provides  alternative  opportunities  for  jobs 
and  training,  more  minority  young  people 
will  join  the  military  because  it  offers 
needed  training,  the  seminar  participants 
agreed. 
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June  Yoder  are  planning  a Saturday  evening 
of  drama  and  the  Festival  will  conclude  with 
a hymn  sing  and  worship  led  by  Mary  Oyer. 

Saturday  workshops  will  look  at  the 
unique  potential  of  the  congregation  for 
transmitting  and  nurturing  Christian  faith. 
Topics  include  new  forms  of  congregational 
leadership,  forming  and  nurturing  small 
groups,  developing  consensus  in  congrega- 
tional decision-making,  the  role  of  women 
in  the  congregation,  the  unique  contribu- 
tions youth  can  make  in  the  congregation, 
the  meaning  of  church  membership  and  dis- 
cipline, how  to  study  the  Bible,  and  con- 
gregational libraries  as  learning  resource 
centers.  Several  workshops  will  emphasize 
teaching  methods,  using  The  Foundation 
Series  as  a biblical  and  creative  resource. 

They  will  explore  the  role  of  modeling  in 
teaching,  the  use  of  story  as  content  and 
method,  writing  objectives  and  developing 
lesson  plans,  how  to  ask  helpful  questions 
and  lead  a class  discussion,  and  separate 
workshops  on  art,  drama,  and  music  in  The 
Foundation  Series. 

There  will  be  special  workshops  for 
children  from  age  three  to  thirteen  where 
they  can  see  puppet  shows,  drama,  movies, 
and  hear  stories  and  then  participate  in  pup- 
pet construction,  drama,  choral  reading, 
music,  video  tape,  and  art  materials  con- 
struction. 

A unique  aspect  of  the  Festival  will  be  the 
introduction  of  The  Foundation  Series  cur- 
riculum, an  event  that  Paul  Lederach  calls 
“the  publishing  event  of  our  generation.” 
This  graded  Sunday  school  material  for 
children  age  three  through  grade  eight  is  a 
bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  four 
cooperating  denominations  to  help  adults, 
committed  to  a biblical,  Anabaptist,  belie- 
vers’ church  stance,  share  their  faith  with 
children  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
and  to  make  the  process  of  Christian  educa- 
tion exciting,  experiential,  and  enjoyable. 


The  Lancaster  area  WMSC  retreat  com- 
mittee announces  Everybody  s Retreat.  The 
theme  will  be  “Walking  Together  in  the 
Spirit.”  Dates:  Feb.  18  and  19.  The  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  for  the  Harvest  Drive 
Farm  Motel,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Speak- 
ing on  the  theme  will  be  John  I.  Smucker,  of 
New  York  City,  who  has  much  experience  as 
a pastor  and  chaplain  of  a city  hospital.  The 
retreat  is  for  singles,  couples,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women.  Advance  registration  is 
necessary.  Call  C.  M.  Smith  (717)  646-3256 
or  write  Box  153,  Willow  Street,  PA  17584. 

“Updating  the  House  Church”  is  the 
idea  for  a Feb.  18-20  event  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  This  informal 
retreat  is  planned  for  persons  already  in- 
volved in  any  of  a wide  variety  of  house 
church  approaches.  Others  interested  in 
hearing  about  house  church  approaches  are 
welcome.  Resource  leaders,  John  W.  Miller 
and  Arnold  Cressman,  will  facilitate  cross- 
fertilization, new  insights,  Bible  study,  and 
deepening  spiritual  commitment.  Write 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount 
Pleasant  PA  15666,  or  call  (412)423-2056. 

John  Miller  will  do  a tenth- anniversary 
program  at  the  People’s  Place  in  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  through 
February.  His  “show  ” will  include  songs 
from  past  performances  such  as  Strangers  at 
the  Mill  and  These  People  Minei. 

Carl  and  Sharon  Weaver  were  com- 
missioned at  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship on  Nov.  1 to  serve  with  Missionary 
Aviation  Fellowship  in  Chipas,  Mexico.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  service  was  Jerry  Weaver, 
Sharon’s  pastor  at  Whitestone  while  she  was 
growing  up;  Paul  Brunner,  present  pastor  of 
Whitestone;  and  Waldo  Miller,  Carl’s  pastor 
during  his  years  in  Hesston. 


Stanley  Shenk,  professor  of  Bible  at 
Goshen  College,  will  lead  a Middle  East  Bi- 
ble seminar  from  May  20  to  June  11.  After  a 
two-day  orientation  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  tour  will  fly  to  Amman,  Jordan,  visiting 
Jerash,  Madeba,  and  Petra.  Then  it  will 
cross  the  River  Jordan  to  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Massada,  Sa- 
maria, Sea  of  Galilee,  Megiddo,  and  Tel 
Aviv.  For  more  information,  write  Shenk  at 
Goshen  College. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  openings 
for  teachers  in  the  following  areas  for  the 
academic  year  1977-78:  economics  and  ac- 
counting; early  childhood  education;  wom- 
an in  physical  education;  music  education, 
music  history  and  theory,  orchestral  and 
choral;  nursing  in  public  health  and 
obstetrics.  Contact  Associate  Deans,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va  22801. 

Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber  of  201  Maple 
Ave.,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference at  the  Methacton  Mennonite 
Church,  which  he  will  serve  as  pastor  on 
Jan.  2.  John  C.  Wenger,  professor  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.,  gave  the 
preordination  sermon.  Norman  G.  Kolb  was 
officiating  bishop,  with  Elmer  G.  Kolb  and 
John  E.  Lapp  serving  as  assisting  ministers. 

Goshen  College  has  fall  1977  opening  for 
assistant  professor;  professor  of  social  work. 
Apply  to  John  A.  Lapp,  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

James  Lederach,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer  in  Goma,  Zaire,  was 
apparently  among  residents  of  Goma  who 
were  evacuated  from  the  city  during  volcano 
eruptions  on  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  10.  Lederach, 
of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  serves  as  a secondary 
school  teacher.  An  American  Conservative 


When  new  staff  members  come  to  work  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Boyd  Nelson  often  says,  "It’s  surely  good  to  have  you  on  board." 

Boyd  has  been  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board  himself  for  25  years. 
As  secretary  of  information  services,  he  works  to  keep  two-way  channels 
of  communication  open  with  congregations,  working  hard  to  help  others 
do  their  part  for  missions. 

Boyd’s  laugh  is  his  trademark.  It  wakes  people  up  at  late  afternoon 
committee  meetings.  Before  work  in  the  mornings  Boyd  jogs. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Baptist  missionary  family  was  among  other 
expatriates  evacuated  from  the  area.  Reports 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  Kinshasa, 
confirmed  by  the  Zairian  government, 
assure  that  there  were  no  casualties  or  loss  of 
life.  However,  large  areas  of  the  region’s 
rich  agricultural  land  have  been  severely 
damaged.  A United  Nations  office  cable 
stated  that  food  shortages  may  be  in  store 
for  the  region. 

Four  Goshen  College  faculty  leaders  for 
the  1977-78  Study-Service  Trimester  (SST) 
have  been  announced  by  Arlin  Hunsberger, 
director  of  international  education.  S.  L. 
Yoder  and  his  wife  will  lead  three  trimesters 
of  SST  in  Belize,  Central  America,  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1977.  Yoder  is  professor  of 
education.  Three  units  of  SST  students  in 
Haiti  will  be  led  by  the  Rich  Gerigs  during 
the  same  time.  Gerig  is  associate  director  of 
admissions.  J.  Daniel  Hess  and  his  wife  will 
go  to  Costa  Rica  during  the  fall  trimester  to 
be  leaders  beginning  the  winter  of  1978. 
Hess  is  professor  of  communication.  Roman 
Gingerich  and  his  wife  who  are  now  leading 
SST  units  in  Costa  Rica,  will  move  to 
Nicaragua  to  lead  three  trimesters  of  SST 
beginning  this  fall. 

The  second  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee thrift  shop  in  Alberta  was  opened  in 
Lethbridge  on  Nov.  4.  The  new  store,  like 
the  one  in  Calgary,  is  called  the  MCC  Va- 
riety Store  and  sells  donated  used  clothing, 
shoes,  toys,  dishes,  books,  and  other  small 
used  items  as  well  as  Self-Help  Crafts. 
Located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
province  which  has  a large  Mennonite 
population,  the  store  is  staffed  by  volunteers 
from  Mennonite  churches:  Coaldale  Men- 
nonite Brethren  and  Lakeview  Mennonite 
Brethren.  Some  volunteers  from  the  Vaux- 
hill  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  have  also 
helped. 

Goshen  College  will  host  a conference  on 
Feb.  26  on  the  family’s  role  in  the  early 
education  of  children.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Indiana  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children.  Anyone  interested  in 
children  from  0-8  years  of  age  may  select 
three  workshops  from  twelve  offered.  Eve- 
lyn Rouner,  professor  of  home  economics  at 
Central  Michigan  University,  will  give  the 
keynote  address  on  “The  Teaching 
Family.  ” A drama  by  the  Goshen  College 
Players  will  also  take  place  during  the 
conference.  To  register,  contact  Kathryn 
Aschliman  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

Special  meetings:  Kenneth  Good,  Man- 
son,  Iowa,  at  Plains,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  13- 
17. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  nine  at  Neffsville, 
Pa.. 

Change  of  address:  Emmanuel  S.  Birky 
from  R.  2,  Box  5,  to  403  N.  Main  St.,  Kouts, 
IN  46347.  Calvin  and  Ardis  King  to  1224 
Edmar  St,  Louisville,  OH  44641. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I just  firiished  reading  the  Jan.  11  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  devoted  to  education  and  the 
church.  As  one  who  has  been  actively  involved 
with  Mennonite  schools  more  than  60  percent  of 
my  years,  I commend  you  in  preparing  this  issue. 

In  your  attempt  to  promote  Christian  educa- 
tion, what  constructive  purposes  did  you  envision 
by  reporting  the  resignation  of  two  EMC  music 
teachers?  I support  an  editorial  policy  that  at- 
tempts to  show  beauty  as  well  as  blemishes  when 
such  reporting  is  redemptive  in  character.  I sup- 
ose  there  would  be  enough  “dirty  wash”  in  our 
rotherhood  to  fill  many  future  issues  of  Gospel 
Herald,  but  would  the  kingdom  be  extended?  I 
am  disappointed  that  you  chose  to  recirculate  this 
item  across  the  brotherhood  at  the  expense  of  the 
persons  involved.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  your  edi- 
torial question,  “Are  we  giving  away  our  col- 
leges?” is  yes. — Charles  B.  Longenecker,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 

I have  been  a rather  faithful  reader  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  for  over  forty  years  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  article  “Two  EMC  Music  Teachers 
Resign  ” is  a first.  I appreciate  the  candor  of  the 
explanation  on  the  reasons  behind  the  resigna- 
tions. I hope  the  same  approach  will  be  followed 
in  other  church  news  so  we  don’t  need  to  read  a 
report  and  then  wonder  what  really  happened. — 
Paul  Shank,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I thought  my  years  had  pretty  well  fortified  me 
for  absorbing  the  happenings,  reportings,  and 
projections  of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  as 
reflected  in  our  denominational  news  media.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I was  simply  floored  by 
the  news  item  in  the  Gospel  Herda  of  Jan.  11, 
1977,  “Two  EMC  Music  Teachers  Resign.” 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  very  poor  taste  and 
to  represent  something  of  a new  fow  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  denominational  press — or  is  it  a new 
look!  Can  we  anticipate  that  from  now  on  we  will 
have  the  housekeeping  details  of  all  our  institu- 
tional administrations  personalized  and  served  up 
for  public  consumption?  Please,  no! 

Tne  unfortunate  part  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  status  of  simply  an 
isolated  unfortunate  incident.  It  is  certain  to  carry 
overtones — different  overtones  for  different  peo- 
ple. It  cannot  but  contribute  to  the  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  some  of  us,  who  have 
weathered  the  tides  and  storms  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  forty  years,  look  upon  the  proposal  to 
bring  EMC  under  the  control  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  (See  Gospel  Herald  of 
August  31,  1976). — Linden  M.  Wenger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

O 0 0 

Thanks  to  Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber  tor 
“Christ  and  Life’s  Transitions”  (Dec.  25).  Often 
in  life’s  transitions  Christ  is  left  out.  This  is  not 
good  for  the  Christian  but  it  happens.  As  a person 
going  through  various  transitions  sometimes  I feel 
as  though  I am  aimlessly  wandering  around.  I can 
support  Clayton  that  these  transitions  can  be  a 
“growing  edge.”  I most  often  grow  in  patience  in 
trying  to  understand  God’s  will  for  my  life  and  tor 
my  family. 

Having  recently  sold  my  assets  in  a business  in 
order  to  further  my  education  we  have  had  to  say 
“good-bye”  to  many  things  and  opportunities. 
This  required  a step  toward  uncertain  activities  of 
the  future.  I trust  that  in  our  transitions  we  may 
learn  to  become  more  dependent  upon  God.  “In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths  ’ (Prov.  3:6). — Sherman  Roth,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont. 


Thanks  for  the  special  issue  focusing  on  educa- 
tion and  the  church  (Jan.  11).  Al  Meyer  observes 
rightly  that  education  is  one  significant  aspect  of 
the  church’s  life  which  must  be  seen  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  other  important  dimensions.  Through 
the  years  I have  invested  work  and  prayers  in 
ministries  of  the  church  administered  oy  four  of 
the  five  major  areas  of  denominational  program: 
publishing,  missions,  congregational  ministries, 
education — with  paychecks  from  each.  At  no  time 
did  I feel  that  my  work  was  any  more  or  less  im- 
portant in  one  place  or  time  than  another.  1 affirm 
the  interrelatedness  of  the  church’s  witness  and 
continue  to  pledge  my  personal  participation  in 
the  functioning  of  all  the  vital  organs  as  God 
guides  His  people. — Willard  E.  Roth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


We  must  take  exception  to  one  aspect  of  your 
report  (GH,  Jan.  4,  1977)  on  “The  Mennonite 
Experience  in  America”  conference- 

Your  report  implies  that  there  was  no  support 
for  Frank  Epp’s  point  of  view,  that  the  response  to 
his  presentation  was  only  “civil.”  The  focus  of 
Epp  s concern  was  that  a Mennonite  history  pur- 
porting to  be  North  American  could  so  easily  end 
up  as  a U.S.  Mennonite  story  with  Canadian 
content  tacked  on.  While  there  was  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  we  heard  only  one  response 
which  rejected  Epp’s  concern  out  of  hand. 

The  academics  from  Canadian  institutions  who 
spoke  during  the  discussion  could  be  said  to  have 
reinforced  Epp’s  concern,  and  the  tone  of  most 
U.S.  scholars  was  one  of  understanding,  albeit  not 
agreement.  Typical  of  this  spirit  was  Theron 
Schlabach’s  observation  that  one  agenda  for  the 
historians  might  indeed  be  a U.S.  history,  but  that 
history  must  necessarily  deal  with  the  Swiss  Men- 
nonite experience  in  Ontario.  While  this  may  not 
be  anybody’s  final  word,  it  is  more  reflective  of 
the  spirit  of  that  meeting. — Sam  and  Sue  Steiner, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Birky,  Howard  and  Anna  Beth,  Wheaton,  111., 
fourth  daughter,  Hannah  Christine,  Dec.  11, 
1976. 

Delp,  Randy  and  Kathy  (Halteman),  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  first  child,  Sara  Richelle,  Dec.  19,  1976. 

Eash,  Bernard  and  Barbara  (Nisley),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Andrew,  Dec.  24,  1976. 

Gerber,  Keith  and  Beta  (Schrock),  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  second  son,  Shawn  Michael,  Nov. 
29.  1976. 

Hathaway,  David  and  Stella  (Oswald),  Wisner, 
Neb.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Reba  Fay,  Jan. 
4,  1977. 

Herris,  Larry  and  Marilyn  (Krabill),  Canton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Keith  Douglas,  Dec.  28,  1976. 

Kauffman,  Willis  and  Mary  (Garber),  Arthur, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Scott,  Nov.  9, 
1976. 

Keener,  James  E.  and  Sara  Ann  (Martin), 
Spring  Run,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeryl 
Anthony,  Jan.  4,  1977. 

Martin,  Dallas  and  Sandra  (Glass),  Paris,  Ohio, 
third  child,  first  son,  Kenneth  Monroe,  Dec.  3, 
1976. 

Martin,  James  and  Shirley,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
third  daughter,  Jill  Elizabeth,  Dec.  19,  1976. 

Nussbaum,  Delmar  and  Janet  (Beyeler),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tina  Sue, 
Jan.  7,  1977. 

Roth,  Jerrel  and  Judy  (Riel),  Milford,  Neb., 
third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  L.,  Dec.  13, 1976. 

Short,  Keith  and  Joan  (Stuckey),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  (second  living),  first  daughter, 
Kristi  Jo,  Jan.  8,  1977. 
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marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bartel — Finken. — David  Bartel,  Lakewood, 
Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  and  Jeanette 
Finken,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  St.  Jude’s  Church,  by 
Reinbold  Weissbeck,  Dec.  18,  1976. 

Blosser  — Cender.  — Tom  Blosser,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Ruth  Ellen  Cender,  Fisher,  111.,  East 
Bend  cong.,  by  David  Mann,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Hochstetler — Miller. — Leeroy  A.  Hochstetler 
and  Rhoda  Irene  Miller,  Wasepi  Mennonite 
Chapel,  Centreville,  Mich.,  by  John  J.  Lam- 
brignt,  Dec.  17,  1976. 

Hochstetler — Dutton. — Thomas  Hochstetler, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Dut- 
ton, Lawrence,  Kan.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  uncle 
of  the  groom,  Dec.  31,  1976. 

Metzler — Eby. — Gerald  R.  Metzler,  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  Kinzer  cong.,  and  Doris  Ann  Eby,  Gap, 
Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  Jan  1, 1977. 

Spitler — Hossler. — Jonas  L.  Spitler  and  Emily 
H.  Hossler,  both  from  Elizabethtown,  Pa,  Eliza- 
bethtown cong.,  by  Richard  H.  Frank,  Dec.  5, 
1976. 

Stauffer — Simpson. — Jack  A.  Stauffer  and 
Susan  Kav  Simpson,  Wasepi  Mennonite  Chapel, 
Centreville,  Mich.,  by  John  J.  Lam  bright,  June 
18,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Anders,  Alvin  F.,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Fannie 
(Fretz)  Anders,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan,  10,  1902;  died  at  Sarasota  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  26,  1976;  aged  74  y.  He 
was  married  to  Lydia  Diller,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1961.  Later  he  was  married  to  Naomi 
Myers,  who  died  in  1964.  He  later  married  Edna 
Groff  Strohe,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Rubin  D.  and  A.  Dale  Anders),  2 daughters 
(Margaret — Mrs.  Jacob  Freed,  and  Fannie — Mrs. 
Josepn  Delp),  19  grandchildren,  18  great-grand- 
children, 4 Drothers  (Arthur,  Leroy,  Clayton,  and 
Norman),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Knechel, 
Susie — Mrs.  Vincent  Moyer,  and  Margaret  Stone- 
back).  He  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
31,  in  charge  of  B.  Charles  Hostetler,  Russell  B. 
Musselman,  and  Norman  Kolb;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (Schrag)  Jutzi,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Dec. 
24,  1884;  died  of  a stroke  at  Maples  Rest  Home, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Dec.  18,  1976;  aged  92  y.  In  1906 
she  was  married  to  Solomon  Bender,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Dec.  1,  1957.  Surviving  are 
5 sons  (Clarence,  Lloyd,  Milford,  Gladwin,  and 
Laverne)  one  daughter  (Elvera),  20  grand- 
children, 31  great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Nancy  Yantzi,  Mrs.  Mary  Yantzi,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Wagler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
brothers,  6 sisters,  and  one  great-grandchild,  She 
was  a member  of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Church,  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Ephraim 
Gingerich,  Glenn  Zehr,  and  Vernon  Zehr;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Brunk,  Alice  Mabel,  daughter  of  Simon  Peter 
and  Mary  (Metzler)  Yoder,  was  born  at  East 
Lewistown,  Ohio,  May  7,  1886;  died  on  Jan.  1, 
1977;  aged  90  y.  On  Mav  20,  1911,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  E.  Brunk,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  luly  7,  1973.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Ivan  and  Milton),  2 daughters  (Adella — Mrs. 


Adella  Kanagy  and  Mabel),  10  grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a daughter  (Dorothy),  a grandson,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  where 
a memorial  service  was  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge 
of  John  Mosemann  and  Arnold  Roth,  following  a 
family  service  by  Levi  Hartzler;  interment  in  the 
Clinton  Union  Cemetery,  east  of  Goshen. 

Conrad,  Daniel,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Anna 
(Widmer)  Conrad,  was  born  near  Noble,  Iowa, 
Sept.  27,  1898;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Jan.  7,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Feb.  21, 
1922,  he  was  married  to  Luetta  Kauffman,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  nine  years  ago.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Willard  and  James),  one  daughter 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Stanley  Liechty),  15  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  and  4 sisters  (Anna — Mrs. 
Ottis  Bontrager,  Edna  and  Esther  Conrad,  and 
Arline — Mrs.  Garrison  Hostetler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Edwin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in 
charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Willard  Conrad;  inter- 
ment in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  George  C.,  son  of  John  and 
Maria  (Seppl  Eichelberger,  was  born  in  Cham- 
paign G).,  111.,  July  18,  1902;  died  at  his  home  at 
Paxton,  111.,  Jan.  9,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On  Jan.  6, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Peters,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 sons  (Edward,  Earl, 
Paul,  Dale,  Donald,  Gale,  and  Thomas),  3 
daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Clarence  Zehr,  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Jack  Welborn,  and  Pat — Mrs.  Jim 
Harper),  19  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Bertha  Good).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Leah  Good),  one 
half  brother,  and  2 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of 
Irvin  Nussbaum;  interment  in  East  Bend  Me- 
morial Gardens. 

Hoffman,  Berdine  E.,  was  bom  near  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Oct.  18,  1921;  died  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Dec.  25,  1976;  aged  55  y.  On  June  4,  1944,  she 
was  married  to  Verle  O.  Hoffman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Keith,  Stanley,  Phillip, 
and  Paul),  one  daughter  (Ruth  Anne),  2 grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Leland  and  Lowell 
Byler).  She  was  a member  of  the  Tri- Lakes  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  John  Steiner  and  Samuel 
Haarer;  interment  in  Miller  Cemetery,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. 

Martin,  Raymond  D.,  son  of  Ralph  S.  and  Amy 
(Metzler)  Martin,  was  born  in  Manheim  Twp., 
Pa.,  July  22,  1933;  died  of  head  injuries  as  a result 
of  a fall  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
Dec.  7,  1976;  aged  43  y.  On  Jan.  2,  1954,  he  was 
married  to  Norma  Hershey,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Gary  W.  and  Dwight),  one 
daughter  (Suzanne),  2 grandchildren,  his  parents, 
2 brothers  (J.  Herbert  and  John  H.),  and  one  sister 
(Judy  A. — Mrs.  Robert  Leaman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of 
Melvin  Graybill,  Nevin  Horst,  and  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Oesch,  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
(Schwartzentruber)  Bender,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  28,  1895;  died  from  a heart 
attack  following  surgery  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  3,  1977;  aged  Sly.  On  Nov. 
26,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Albert  (^sch,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  31,  1962.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Elwood),  2 daughters  (Dorothy — 
Mrs.  Delmar  Erb,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Nelson 
Schultz),  8 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons. 
She  was  a member  of  Poole  North  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
6,  in  charge  of  Amsey  Martin;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Otto,  Cora,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Amanda 


(Maust)  Otto,  was  bom  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Mar.  11, 
1896;  died  at  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Jan.  7, 
1977;  aged  80  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Roy 
and  Walter).  She  was  a member  of  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill;  inter- 
ment in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Shetter,  Eber  H.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Lizzie 
(Burkhart)  Shetter,  was  bom  on  May  5,  1905; 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  at  Paradise,  Pa., 
Dec.  22,  1976;  aged  71  y.  On  Oct.  28,  1944,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Groff,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sisters  (Ada — Mrs.  Roy  C.  Yeager, 
and  Anna — Mrs.  Paul  B.  Byers).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 sisters  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kinzer  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of 
Paul  L.  Clark  and  Clair  Eby;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Allen  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bertha 
(Wenger)  Stauffer,  was  bom  near  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  25,  1914;  died  at  his  home  in  Wayland,  Dec. 
31,  1976;  aged  62  y.  Surviving  are  8 brothers 
(Ward,  Joe,  Chris,  John,  Edwin,  Ervin,  Eugene, 
and  Jacob),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Rose  Swanson). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Pete). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Wayland 
Methodist  Church,  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of  Orie  L. 
Roth  and  Glen  Richard;  interment  in  Wayland 
Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Paul  H.,  was  born  on  Mar.  14,  1920; 
died  Dec.  28,  1976;  aged  56  y.  He  was  married  to 
Della  Mae  Kurtz,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1974.  Surviving  are  7 sons  (Homer  J.,  Paul  D., 
James  L.,  Harold  Lee,  Ronald  L.,  Virgil  R.,  and 
Glenn  R.),  3 daughters  (Lois  Ann — Mrs.  Barry  L. 
Herr,  Mary  Jane,  and  Joyce  E3aine),  2 grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Allen,  Ivan,  John,  and 
Harvey),  and  3 sisters  (Kathryn — Mrs.  Lester 
Fisher,  Mabel — Mrs.  John  Hoover,  and  Anna 
Mary — Mrs.  Clarence  Kilhefner).  He  was  a 
member  of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of 
Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Ira  A.  Kurtz;  interment  in 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Harvey  S.,  son  of  Moses  and 
Fianna  (Sensenig)  Zimmerman,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1890;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan  6,  1977;  aged  86  y. 
On  Sept.  21,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Anna  M. 
Eby,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Apr.  7,  1970. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  William 
Hough,  and  Edna — Mrs.  Roy  Hackenberger),  3 

f;randchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
Moses  and  Ira),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna 
Zeiset).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Laura  Jansen)  and  one  son  (Harvey). 
He  was  a member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  9,  in 
charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and  Ira  B.  Landis; 
interment  in  Weaverland  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rohn  Engh;  P.  96  by  Lawrence  Yoder;  P.  27  by  Kathy 
Hostetler;  P.  98  by  Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.  Feb.  11-12. 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  April  1-3. 
E^tes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 
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AFSC  first  private  agency 
to  send  aid  to  Cambodia 

With  the  permission  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (AFSC)  has  become  the  first  private 
U.S.  organization  to  ship  humanitarian  aid 
to  democratic  Kampucha  (formerly  Cam- 
bodia) since  the  communist  takeover  there 
in  1975.  The  Quaker  agency  has  sent  more 
than  one  ton  of  medicines,  valued  at  $12, 
000,  to  the  Southeast  Asian  country  to  help 
alleviate  a shortage  of  anti-malarial  drugs. 

Church  fires  in  1975  declined 
in  number  and  dollar  losses 

Church  fires  declined  in  number  from  5, 
400  to  4,700,  with  dollar  losses  down  from 
$34  million  to  $32  million,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association.  The  figures  compare  1975 
with  1974,  the  latest  years  available. 

The  year  1975 — involving  all  fires  in  the 
U.S. — saw  slight  increases  in  the  number  of 
conflagrations  and  fire-caused  deaths  and 
injuries,  property  losses  over  $4  billion  for 
the  first  time,  and  skyrocketing  arson 
figures,  NFPA  said.  The  total  number  of 
fires — 3.1  million — was  up  4 percent; 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  totaled 
$4. 17  billion,  up  9.5  percent. 


Questions  about  church  tax  exemption 
raised  in  wake  of  bordello  incident 

Disclosure  that  a prostitution  operation  in 
New  York  has  received  tax  exemption  as  a 
church  points  up  the  “terribly  sticky”  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  “privileged  status”  of  re- 
ligion, the  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Churches  says.  John 
L.  Regier  of  Syracuse  made  his  comments 
following  reports  that  a mid-Manhattan 
“massage  parlor”  offering  the  sexual  favors 
of  a “glamorous  tranquility  angel”  has  had 
religious  tax-exempt  status  for  two  years. 
The  bordello-masquerading-as-a-church 
calls  itself  the  Fellowship  for  Human  Hap- 
piness, incorporated  on  Dec.  21,  1974,  under 
the  New  York  State  Religious  Corporation 
law.  The  council  official,  who  is  a Presby- 
terian clergyman,  said  that  “the  special 
privilege  that  religion  has  had  in  the  United 
States  is  becoming  a burden.” 

Christian,  Jewish  groups  condemn 
“Passover  Plot” 

After  what  its  backers  considered  a disap- 
pointing opening  in  some  U.S.  cities,  the 
movie  Passover  Plot  is  scheduled  for  further 


showings,  especially  in  college  and  uni- 
versity communities,  beginning  early  in 
1977. 

The  film — which  portrays  Jesus  as  a dedi- 
cated man  who  plotted  His  own  cruci- 
fixion— has  prompted  recent  protests  and 
guidelines  from  Christian  and  Jewish  groups 
and  commentators. 

In  a memo  to  regional  directors  of  the 
Anti- Defamation  League,  Rabbi  Solomon 
Bernards,  director  of  interreligious  coopera- 
tion, and  Rabbi  Leon  Klenicki,  director  of 
Jewish-Catholic  relations,  say  “It  is  im- 
portant that  you  be  prepared  for  negative 
reactions  from  Christians  in  your  area.” 
Outlining  the  ADL  position,  the  memo  says 
that  “while  ADL  unalterably  opposes 
censorship,  we  are  deeply  troubled  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  film  disparages  a 
major  faith  community.  We  believe  that 
should  responsible  Christians  ask  us  to  join 
in  issuing  statements  regretting  the  poor 
taste  and  outrageous  reflection  on  Chris- 
tianity which  is  involved  in  the  film,  that 
you  should  do  so,  in  concert  with  your  local 
leadership.” 

Anti-Viet  war  activists  condemn 
Hanoi’s  rebuff  of  rights  query 

Several  activists  who  were  prominent  in 
the  anti-war  movement  of  the  past  decade 
held  a press  conference  in  New  York  to  an- 
nounce that  the  communist  government  of 
Vietnam  has  rebuffed  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  political  prisoners.  The  war 
protesters  also  said  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment had  refused  to  accept  an  impartial  in- 
quiry into  charges  of  violations  of  human 
rights.  The  appeal  to  the  Vietnamese 
government  had  been  signed  by  110  peace 
activists.  One  of  the  persons  who  had  de- 
clined to  sign  was  John  McAuliff,  director  of 
Indochina  programs  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  He  commented 
in  a statement  that  “there  is  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  reach  any  conclusions  ...  to  draw 
general  patterns  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam.” 

Lausanne  Evangelization  Congress 
spawns  seminary 

The  establishment  of  a new  Protestant 
theological  seminary  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia, 
is  being  hailed  as  a key  development  in 
evangelism  in  the  Balkans.  The  school,  Mat- 
hias Flacius  Illyricus  Theological  Faculty, 
opened  its  doors  on  Oct.  31  of  this  year. 
Several  Protestant  bodies  are  cooperating  in 
the  venture,  but  prime  movers  are  the  Lu- 
theran and  Baptist  churches.  The  school  is 
named  after  the  country’s  great  sixteenth- 
century  Protestant  reformer  and  thinker. 

“The  Lausanne  Congress  provided  the 
stimulus  for  our  decision  to  further  coopera- 
tion among  Protestant  fellowships  in  our 
country,  ” state  Vlado  Deutsch  and  Josip 
Horak  in  giving  the  background  to  the 


move.  Deutsch  is  head  of  the  Evangelical 
(Lutheran)  Church,  and  Horak  is  president 
of  the  Baptist  Union  in  Yugoslavia.  The  two 
men  have  spearheaded  development  of  the 
seminary. 

Signers  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
asked  to  intervene  with  Soviets 

A committee  of  Ukrainian  exiles  has  asked 
the  United  States  and  other  signers  of  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  guarantees  to 
intercede  with  the  Soviet  government  to 
halt  repression  of  dissidents.  Reports  from 
the  USSR  indicate  that  Soviet  secret  police 
have  stepped  up  repressive  actions  against 
the  Citizen’s  Committee  to  Promote  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Accords  in  the 
Ukraine,  formed  in  Kiev.  The  November 
chairman  of  the  Kiev  group,  Mykola 
Rudenko,  was  reportedly  subjected  to  a 
stoning  attack  on  his  home  in  November,  a 
house  search  by  secret  police  on  Dec.  23, 
and  an  anonymous  death  threat. 

“Turn  the  television  off  week” 

Advocated  by  Methodist  pastor 

A United  Methodist  minister  and  author 
has  invited  concerned  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations to  observe  a nationwide  “Turn  the 
Televisions  Off  Week,  ” to  protest  the  vio- 
lence and  general  quality  of  programming. 
“It  is  time  that  people  with  normal 
mentality  and  decent  morality  speak  out, ’’ 
said  Donald  E.  Wildmon,  in  callng  for  the 
TV  boycott  during  the  week  of  Feb.  27 — 
Mar.  3.  Mr.  Wildmon  is  minister  of  the  500- 
member  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
suburban  Southaven,  Tenn. 

“The  television  industry’s  self-imposed 
‘family  viewing  time’  is  a sham,”  he  said  in 
an  open  letter  announcing  'TTTOW.  “We 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  networks  what  to 
show,  but  we  can  certainly  tell  them  that  if 
they  do  not  improve  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
grams they  will  be  showing  them  to  an  ever 
decreasing  number  of  viewers.  ” 

Redistribute  wealth  a goal, 

Billy  Graham 

During  an  informal  session  with  students 
at  Urbana,  III,  Billy  Graham  was  asked  how 
North  American  Christians  could  reconcile 
their  wealth  with  Third  World  poverty.  The 
evangelist  suggested  that  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  among  developed  and  developing 
nations  would  be  difficult,  “but  the  goal  is 
certainly  one  that  Christians  ought  to  seek.  ” 
Mr.  Graham  stressed  that  “God  is  not 
limited  to  one  form  of  government.  We  have 
an  idea  that  we  need  an  American  de- 
mocracy to  precede  the  gospel,  but  that’s 
simply  not  true.  ” He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  always  been  so  clear  on  that  point, 
and  remarked,  “When  I reread  seme  of  my 
earlier  sermons,  I am  fearful  that  I got 
America  and  the  kingdom  of  God  all  mixed 
up  together.” 
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So  live . . . 


Paul’s  Zehr’s  article  in  this  issue  deals  with  one  specific 
aspect  of  dying:  whether  one  has  the  right  to  reject  a 
prolonged  existence  when  fullness  of  life  is  gone.  This  prob- 
lem is  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  death  question  with  which 
we  need  to  come  to  terms. 

Inasmuch  as  the  human  body  begins  to  die  immediately 
after  birth,  the  struggle  against  death  is  indeed  a lifelong 
struggle.  Cells  of  the  sldn  die  and  are  cast  off  so  that  over  a 
period  of  time  there  is  complete  rebuilding.  As  long  as  the 
ability  to  rebuild  is  able  to  overcome  the  forces  of  decay,  life 
goes  on.  Once  it  goes  the  other  way,  physical  life  is  over. 

We  all  know  this  and  yet  we  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  able  to  accept  it.  For  example,  how  many  die  without  a 
will?  Now  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  are  just  natural  pro- 
crastinators. But  is  it  not  likely  that  many  are  certainly 
otherwise  orderly  persons  who  subconsciously  try  to  cheat 
death  by  failing  to  prepare? 

It  has  been  said  that  people  used  to  discuss  death  more 
freely  than  today.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  sex  was  a forbidden 
subject  and  death  was  openly  talked  about.  Now  sex  is  per- 
missible and  death  is  embarrassing.  I am  not  sure  that  we  can 
demonstrate  this  contention.  I think  that  death  has  always 
been  a mystery,  something  to  deal  with  carefully.  Like  sex, 
death  has  been  described  by  euphemisms:  “slept  with  his 
fathers’’;  “passed  away”;  “is  no  more”;  “gone  to  their 
reward.”  All  these  seem  an  attempt  to  soften  the  blow,  to 
screen  the  harsh  reality  that  someone  who  was  recently  living 
is  alive  no  more. 

The  need  to  come  to  terms  with  death  affects  the  way  we 
live.  You  have  only  one  life,  says  a certain  beer  commercial, 
so  live  it  with  gusto.  How  living  with  gusto  is  aided  by  the  use 
of  a depressant  drug  is  a mystery  to  me,  but  the  idea  of  gusto 
seems  sensible.  More  questionable  is  the  slogan  “Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die.  ” This  sounds  like  a 
desperate  attempt  to  wring  out  of  fleeting  life  a few  last  dregs. 

Indeed  Freud  theorized  that  mankind  is  propelled  by  a 
combination  of  the  “pleasure  principle”  and  the  “death 
wish.  ” Freud’s  theory  cannot  be  finally  proved  true  or  false 
but  it  would  help  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  smoking,  for 
example.  One  shortens  one’s  life  as  a sacrifice  on  behalf  of  a 
kind  of  intensified  pleasure — so  he  has  it  both  ways. 

The  opposite  approach  to  the  life  of  abandon  is  a life  of 


extreme  carefulness.  This  person  wears  his  rubbers  on  a 
sunny  day  in  fear  that  it  might  rain  which  could  give  him  a 
cold  which  could  lead  to  pneumonia  which  could  be  the 
death  of  him.  More  tragically,  many  fear  to  sacrifice  their 
time  and  resources  for  others,  for  they  have  too  little,  they 
feel,  to  sustain  their  own  lives. 

Jesus  described  this  person  as  the  one  who,  saving  his  life, 
will  lose  it.  Instead,  said  He,  the  ideal  lifestyle  is  one  of 
abandon.  Paul  elaborated  on  this  when  he  called  for  a 
lifestyle  of  “living  sacrifice.”  The  one  who  gives  life  in  this 
way  is  not  at  liberty  to  abuse  it  for  the  sake  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment. For  him  the  pleasure  principle  is  overcome  by  the 
dedication  principle.  The  death  wish  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
life  in  Christ. 

He  may  become  reckless  as  Jesus  and  Paul  did,  but  it  is  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  concern  for  mankind.  Everybody 
needs  a cause  and  finds  it,  if  only  living  with  gusto,  abusing 
one’s  body,  or  saving  one’s  resources,  miserlike,  that  no  one 
may  use  them,  not  even  the  owner.  Or  at  the  opposite  end, 
pampering  oneself. 

It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  constriction  of  imagination  that 
many  can  see  little  farther  than  these  limited  methods  of 
expressing  their  individuality.  In  contrast,  the  way  of  living 
sacrifice  can  be  satisfying  because  one  lives  with  goals  be- 
yond oneself  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

Doris  and  Paul  Longacre  (she  of  the  More-with-Less 
cookbook)  spoke  of  simple  living  recently  at  Bethel  College. 
As  reported  in  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  the  Longacres 
conceded  that  to  some  it  looks  difficult,  but  it  does  not  need 
to  be.  “We  ought  to  equate  a simpler  lifestyle  with  freedom,” 
they  said,  “with  joy.”  It’s  tiring  always  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
other  people.  More  with  less  is  really  more  for  us.” 

Having  lived  this  way  for  Christ,  one  can  be  content  to  die 
when  the  time  comes.  As  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  in 
“Thanatopsis  ” a century  ago 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  . . . 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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If  we  sell  YOU  our  land,  love  it 

j » 

by  Chief  Seattle 


By  a little  church  on  Bainbridge  Island,  within  sight  of  the 
modern  city  of  Seattle  to  whom  he  gave  his  name,  lies  the 
carefully  tended  grave  of  a great  Indian  orator.  Chief  Sealth 
(spelled  Seattle  by  early  white  settlers).  While  fearing  the 
intentions  of  white  men,  he  had  welcomed  them  nonetheless 
and  even  accepted  their  God,  becoming  a very  good  Chris- 
tian. He  died  in  his  eighties  in  June  1866. 

Twelve  years  earlier,  in  his  elegant  native  language,  Du- 
wamish.  Chief  Seattle  delivered  the  greatest,  most  tragic  ora- 
tion of  his  life  at  an  assembly  of  tribes  preparing  to  sign 
treaties  with  the  whites  who  had  overrun  their  lands.  Fortu- 
nately, a young  Seattle  pioneer.  Dr.  Smith,  took  down  what 
he  said.  Dr.  Smith  maintained  afterward  that  his  English  was 
inadequate  to  render  the  full  beauty  of  the  great  chief  s 
imagery  and  thought. 


The  Great  Chief  in  Washington  sends  word  that  he  wishes 
to  buy  our  land. 

The  Great  Chief  also  sends  us  words  of  friendship  and  good 
will.  This  is  kind  of  him,  since  we  know  he  has  little  need  of 
our  friendship  in  return. 

But  we  will  consider  your  offer.  For  we  know  that  if  we  do 
not  sell,  the  white  man  may  come  with  guns  and  take  our 
land. 

How  can  you  buy  or  sell  the  sky,  the  warmth  of  the  land? 
The  idea  is  strange  to  us. 

If  we  do  not  own  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  sparkle  of 
the  water,  how  can  you  buy  them? 

Every  part  of  this  earth  is  sacred  to  my  people.  Every  shin- 
ing pine  needle,  every  sandy  shore,  every  mist  in  the  dark 
woods,  every  clearing  and  humming  insect  is  holy  in  the 


memory  and  experience  of  my  people.  The  sap  which  courses 
through  the  trees  carries  the  memories  of  the  red  man. 

The  white  man’s  dead  forget  the  country  of  their  birth 
when  they  go  to  walk  among  the  stars.  Our  dead  never  forget 
this  beautiful  earth,  for  it  is  the  mother  of  the  red  man.  We 
are  part  of  the  earth  and  it  is  part  of  us. 

The  perfumed  flowers  are  our  sisters;  the  deer,  the  horse, 
the  great  eagle,  these  are  our  brothers.  The  rocky  crests,  the 
juices  of  the  meadows,  the  body  heat  of  the  pony,  and  man — 
all  belong  to  the  same  family. 

So,  when  the  Great  Chief  in  Washington  sends  word  that 
he  wishes  to  buy  our  land,  he  asks  much  of  us. 

The  Great  Chief  sends  word  he  will  reserve  us  a place  so 
that  we  can  live  comfortably  to  ourselves.  He  will  be  our 
father  and  we  will  be  his  children. 

So  we  will  consider  your  offer  to  buy  our  land.  But  it  will 
not  be  easy.  For  this  land  is  sacred  to  us. 

This  shining  water  that  moves  in  the  streams  and  rivers  is 
not  just  water  but  the  blood  of  our  ancestors.  If  we  sell  you 
land  you  must  remember  that  it  is  sacred  and  that  each 
ghostly  reflection  in  the  clear  water  of  the  lakes  tells  of  events 
and  memories  in  the  life  of  my  people.  The  water’s  murmur 
is  the  voice  of  my  father’s  father. 

The  rivers  are  our  brothers,  they  quench  our  thirst.  The 
rivers  carry  our  canoes,  and  feed  our  children.  If  we  sell  you 
our  land,  you  must  remember,  and  teach  your  children,  that 
the  rivers  are  our  brothers,  and  yours,  and  you  must 
henceforth  give  the  rivers  the  kindness  you  would  give  any 
brother. 

The  red  man  has  always  retreated  before  the  advancing 
white  man,  as  the  mist  of  the  mountains  mns  before  the 
morning  sun.  But  the  ashes  of  our  fathers  are  sacred.  Their 
graves  are  holy  ground,  and  so  these  hills,  these  trees,  this 
portion  of  the  earth  is  consecrated  to  us.  We  know  that  the 
white  man  does  not  understand  our  ways.  One  portion  of 
land  is  the  same  to  him  as  the  next,  for  he  is  a stranger  who 
comes  in  the  night  and  takes  from  the  land  whatever  he 
needs.  The  earth  is  not  his  brother,  but  his  enemy,  and  when 
he  has  conquered  it,  he  moves  on.  He  leaves  his  fathers’ 
graves  behind,  and  he  does  not  care.  He  kidnaps  the  earth 
from  his  children.  He  does  not  care.  His  fathers’  graves  and 
his  children’s  birthright  are  forgotten.  He  treats  his  mother, 
the  earth,  and  his  brother,  the  sky,  as  things  to  be  bought, 
plundered,  sold  like  sheep  or  bright  beads.  His  appetite  will 
devour  the  earth  and  leave  behind  only  a desert. 

I do  not  know.  Our  ways  are  different  from  your  ways.  The 
sight  of  your  cities  pains  the  eyes  of  the  red  man.  But  perhaps 
it  is  because  the  red  man  is  a savage  and  does  not  understand. 

There  is  no  quiet  place  in  the  white  man’s  cities.  No  place 
to  hear  the  unfurling  of  leaves  in  spring  or  the  rustle  of 
insects’  wings.  But  perhaps  it  is  because  I am  a savage  and  do 
not  understand.  The  clatter  only  seems  to  insult  the  ears.  And 
what  is  there  to  life  if  a man  cannot  hear  the  lonely  cry  of  the 
whippoorwill  or  the  arguments  of  the  frogs  around  a pond  at 


This  address  by  Chief  Seattle  is  reprinted  from  Fellowship  Magazine, 
November,  1976.  Used  by  permission. 


night?  I am  a red  man  and  do  not  understand.  The  Indian 
prefers  the  soft  sound  of  the  wind  darting  over  the  face  of  a 
pond,  and  the  smell  of  the  wind  itself,  cleansed  by  a midday 
rain  or  scented  with  the  pinion  pine. 

The  air  is  precious  to  the  red  man,  for  all  things  share  the 
same  breath — the  beast,  the  tree,  the  man,  they  all  share  the 
same  breath.  The  white  man  does  not  seem  to  notice  the  air 
he  breathes.  Like  a man  dying  for  many  days,  he  is  numb  to 
the  stench.  But  if  we  sell  you  our  land,  you  must  remember 
that  the  air  is  precious  to  us,  that  the  air  shares  its  spirit  with 
all  the  life  it  supports.  The  wind  that  gave  our  grandfather  his 
first  breath  also  receives  his  last  sigh.  And  the  wind  must  also 
give  our  children  the  spirit  of  life.  And  if  we  sell  you  our  land, 
you  must  keep  it  apart  and  sacred,  as  a place  where  even  the 
white  man  can  go  to  taste  the  wind  that  is  sweetened  by  the 
meadow’s  flowers. 

So  we  will  consider  your  offer  to  buy  our  land.  If  we  decide 
to  accept,  I will  make  one  condition.  The  white  man  must 
treat  the  beasts  of  this  land  as  his  brothers. 

I am  a savage  and  I do  not  understand  any  other  way.  I 
have  seen  a thousand  rotting  buffalos  on  the  prairie,  left  by 
the  white  man  who  shot  them  from  a passing  train.  I am  a 
savage  and  I do  not  understand  how  the  smoking  iron  horse 
can  be  more  important  than  the  buffalo  that  we  kill  only  to 
stay  alive. 

You  must  teach  your  children  that  the  ground  beneath 
their  feet  is  the  ashes  of  our  grandfathers.  So  that  they  will 
respect  the  land,  tell  your  children  that  the  earth  is  rich  with 
the  lives  of  our  kin.  Teach  your  children  what  we  have  taught 
our  children,  that  the  earth  is  our  mother.  Whatever  befalls 
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where  is  the  thicket? 
Gone.  Where  is  the  eagle? 
Gone.  And  what  is  it  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  swift 
pony  and  the  hunt?  The 
end  of  living  and  the  be- 
ginning of  survival. 


the  earth  befalls  the  sons  of  the  earth.  If  men  spit  upon  the 
ground,  they  spit  upon  themselves. 

This  we  know.  The  earth  does  not  belong  to  man;  man 
belongs  to  the  earth.  This  we  know.  All  things  are^connected 
like  the  blood  which  unites  one  family.  All  things  are  con- 
nected. 

Whatever  befalls  the  earth  befalls  the  sons  of  the  earth. 
Man  did  not  weave  the  web  of  life,  he  is  merely  a strand  in  it. 
Whatever  he  does  to  the  web,  he  does  to  himself. 

But  we  will  consider  your  offer  to  go  to  the  reservation  you 
have  for  my  people.  We  will  live  apart,  and  in  peace.  It  mat- 
ters little  where  we  spend  the  rest  of  our  days.  Our  children 
have  seen  their  fathers  humbled  in  defeat.  Our  warriors  have 
felt  shame,  and  after  defeat  they  turn  their  days  in  idleness 
and  contaminate  their  bodies  with  sweet  foods  and  strong 
drink.  It  matters  little  where  we  pass  the  rest  of  our  days. 
They  are  not  many.  A few  more  hours,  a few  more  winters, 
and  none  of  the  children  of  the  great  tribes  that  once  lived  on 
this  earth  or  that  roam  now  in  small  bands  in  the  woods  will 
be  left  to  mourn  the  graves  of  a people  once  as  powerful  and 
hopeful  as  yours.  But  why  should  I mourn  the  passing  of  my 
people?  Tribes  are  made  of  men,  nothing  more.  Men  come 
and  go,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Even  the  white  man,  whose  God  walks  and  talks  with  him 
as  friend  to  friend,  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  common 
destiny.  We  may  be  brothers  after  all;  we  shall  see.  One  thing 
we  know,  which  the  white  man  may  one  day  discover — our 
God  is  the  same  God.  You  may  think  now  that  you  own  Him 
as  you  wish  to  own  our  land,  but  you  cannot.  He  is  the  God  of 


man  and  His  compassion  is  equal  for  the  red  man  and  the 
white.  This  earth  is  precious  to  Him  and  to  harm  the  earth  is 
to  heap  contempt  on  its  Creator.  The  whites  too  shall  pass; 
perhaps  sooner  than  all  other  tribes.  Continue  to  contaminate 
your  bed,  and  you  will  one  night  suffocate  in  your  own  waste. 

But  in  your  perishing  you  will  shine  brightly,  fired  by  the 
strength  of  the  God  who  brought  you  to  this  land  and  for 
some  special  purpose  gave  you  dominion  over  this  land  and 
over  the  red  man.  That  destiny  is  a mystery  to  us,  for  we  do 
not  understand  when  the  buffalo  are  all  slaughtered,  the  wild 
horses  are  tamed,  the  secret  corners  of  the  forest  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  many  men  and  the  view  of  the  ripe  hills  blotted 
by  talking  wires. 

Where  is  the  thicket?  Gone.  Where  is  the  eagle?  Gone. 
And  what  is  it  to  say  good-bye  to  the  swift  pony  and  the 
hunt?  The  end  of  living  and  the  beginning  of  survival. 

So  we  will  consider  your  offer  to  buy  our  land.  If  we  agree 
it  will  be  to  secure  the  reservation  you  have  promised.  There, 
perhaps,  we  may  live  out  our  brief  days  as  we  wish.  When  the 
last  red  man  has  vanished  from  this  earth,  and  his  memory  is 
only  the  shadow  of  a cloud  moving  across  the  prairie,  these 
shores  and  forests  will  still  hold  the  spirits  of  my  people.  For 
they  love  this  earth  as  the  newborn  loves  its  mother’s 
heartbeat.  So  if  we  sell  you  our  land,  love  it  as  we’ve  loved  it. 
Care  for  it  as  we’ve  cared  for  it.  Hold  in  your  mind  the 
memory  of  the  land  as  it  is  when  you  take  it.  And  with  all 
your  strength,  with  all  your  mind,  with  all  your  heart, 
preserve  it  for  your  children  and  love  it  ...  as  God  loves  us 
all.  ^ 
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what  we  believe 


4.  Man  and  his  sin 

by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman:  “We  do 
not  seek  so  much  to  theologize  on 
theories  of  sin,  but  to  know  how  to 
follow  Jesus,  thus  overcoming 
sin.” 


“We  believe  that  man  fell  into  sin,  bringing  depravity  and 
death  upon  the  race;  that  as  a sinner,  man  is  self-centered 
and  self-willed,  unwilling  and  unable  to  break  with  sin” 
(Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  27). 

Sin  is  not  a pleasant  subject.  It  is,  however,  one  that  affects 
us  all.  How  well  I remember  when  I really  became  aware  of 
sin  in  my  life.  1 was  about  fifteen.  I had  joined  the  church  at 
twelve  but  I did  not  then  realize  what  sin  really  was.  At  the 
later  age  I felt  I was  God’s  enemy.  I was  selfish.  I wanted  my 
own  way.  I loved  myself  more  than  God  or  anyone  else.  I took 
advantage  of  my  brothers.  No  one  needed  to  convince  me 
that  I was  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  that  I had  evil,  impure 
thoughts  and  desires.  I was  just  plain  bad,  rotten  at  heart.  I 
felt  condemned.  I knew  that  if  I should  die  I would  land  in 
hell.  In  a revival  meeting  I went  forward,  cried,  confessed  all 
to  God,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  relief  from  that  burden. 

In  revival  meetings  which  I conducted  through  the  years  I 
counseled  those  who  made  decisions.  I asked  them  why  they 
expressed  a desire  to  receive  Christ.  Those  who  understood 
sin  would  always  say  that  they  did  wrong  because  they  were 
sinful  at  heart.  They  realized  they  had  done  wrong  things  but 
that  this  was  a result  of  sin  within.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
statement  on  sin  is  clear  on  this.  As  sinners  we  are  self- 
centered,  self-willed,  and  unable  of  ourselves  to  deal  with  our 
failures  in  keeping  God’s  laws.  As  Scripture  says,  we  are 
“bound  with  the  cords  of  our  own  sins.’’  This  bondage,  with 
its  train  of  transgression  rebelling  against  God,  is  sin.  How 
did  we  get  this  way? 

What  sin  means.  Is  sin  born  in  me,  transmitted  to  me  in 
the  cells  received  from  my  parents,  or  is  sin  only  the  wrong  I 
choose  to  do?  Just  when  were  my  acts  counted  sin  by  my 
parents  or  by  God?  At  the  age  of  2,  5,  7,  9,  11,  or  when?  How 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  pastor  of  the  Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Clear- 
water, Fla.  The  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  is  from  Mennonite 
Confession  of  Faith,  Herald  Press,  1963. 


could  I be  different  since  I was  “born  in  sin  ” and  my  heart 
was  full  of  corruption  from  my  youth  through  no  choice  of 
my  own?  (Mk.  7:20-23).  These  seem  to  me  troublesome  ques- 
tions for  which  we  cannot  but  try  to  find  some  answers.  I 
know,  however,  that  I cannot  discuss  the  subject  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction. 

We  must  take  the  teachings  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible  into 
consideration  in  our  search.  We  interpret  all  the  Bible  by 
Jesus  Christ,  His  example  and  teachings,  and  the  writings  of 
the  apostles.  We  also  are  influenced  by  the  writings  of  our 
forefathers.  They  knew  little  of  the  theologies  of  the  early 
church  fathers  or  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformers.  They 
found  their  answers  to  the  sin  problems  in  the  Scriptures  as 
they  sought  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  inherited 
this  rich  tradition  and  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  sin.  I 
am  indebted  to  Robert  Friedmann’s  Theology  of  Anabaptism 
and  to  Hardness  of  Heart  by  E.  La  B.  Cherbonnier  for  help 
on  this  subject. 

Our  statement  on  sin.  Our  statement  does  not  say  how  sin 
brought  depravity.  Paul  said  that  by  one  man’s  sin  condem- 
nation and  death  came  upon  all  Adam’s  descendants  (Rom. 
7).  Does  this  mean  that  the  stream  of  life  was  polluted  and 
therefore  all  people,  though  not  responsible  for  Adam’s  sin, 
are  sinners  by  nature?  If  so,  is  this  sin  then  in  the  blood,  the 
cells,  or  genes?  Is  it  transmitted  through  a spirit  we  receive 
from  our  parents?  Do  we  not  receive  our  spirit  or  life  as  a gift 
from  God?  (Eccl.  12:7).  Is  therefore  life  only  a gift  of  God  to 
the  first  man,  and  since  then  has  human  life  been  the  gift  of 
parents,  a life  therefore  polluted  and  depraved?  This  is  what 
some  men  of  the  past  taught,  and  some  also  teach  today. 

Our  statement  does  not  explain  this  matter,  but  does  say 
that  “those  who  perish  eternally  do  so  as  a result  of  their  own 
sin,  ” and  not  because  of  a depraved  nature  received  from 
Adam,  unless  having  Adam’s  nature  is  in  itself  sin.  But  it  does 
say  that  sin  is  inevitable  because  of  fallenness,  but  that  sin  is 
not  reckoned  against  us  except  as  our  acts  are  a matter  of 
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choice.  Our  statement  says  that  we  believe  children  are  born 
with  a nature  (tendency,  inclination)  which  will  show  itself  as 
sinful  as  they  mature.  We  do  not  say  just  when  the  child 
reaches  that  level  of  maturity.  The  tendency  to  sin,  that  na- 
ture we  inherited  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  decide  to  commit 
acts  of  sin.  So  we  need  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  atonement 
for  both  the  acts  of  sin  and  the  depravity  that  makes  it  easy  to 
commit  those  acts. 

We  struggle  with  the  question  of  how  or  in  what  way  that 
nature  is  transmitted.  Possibly  the  answer  to  that  question 
will  remain  a mystery  as  does  life  itself  (Gen.  6:5;  Job  14:4). 

Two  schools  of  thought.  Two  schools  of  thought  have 
dominated  this  field  of  doctrine  since  the  beginnings  of  the 
church.  One  contends:  “ It  is  the  essence  of  man  to  sin.  Man, 
as  he  is  born  of  father  and  mother,  is  with  his  whole  nature 
and  essence  not  merely  a sinner  but  sin  itself.  ” So  said  Martin 
Luther  {Hardness  of  Heart  by  E.  La  B.  Cherbonnier,  p.  90). 
If  this  is  true  then  a Spanish  poet  is  correct  when  he  says, 
“The  greatest  crime  of  man  is  that  he  ever  was  born”  (p.  89, 
Hardness  of  Heart).  He  is  both  bound  and  helpless  with  no 
freedom.  This  is  total  depravity. 

A second  school  contends  that  sin  is  failure  to  live  up  to 
God’s  moral  laws  and  that  transgression  and  sin  are  not  found 
in  man’s  nature  but  only  in  his  acts  of  free  will  (1  Jn.  3:4). 
When  there  was  no  law  sin  was  not  reckoned  to  persons 
(Rom.  5:13)  and  the  doers  of  the  law  are  justified  (Rom. 
2:13).  The  problem  is  that  no  man  can  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  breaking  one  point,  the  whole  law  is  broken  (Jas.  2:10). 
There  were  those  in  this  school  who  fostered  a moralism  that 
led  to  hypocrisy  and  tyranny,  for  righteousness  was  measured 
by  the  amount  of  good  deeds  one  could  get  to  his  credit. 

Neither  of  these  schools  of  thought  reflects  our  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  sin,  although  we  find  some  truth  in  each. 
Our  forefathers  said,  “The  image  of  God  was  not  altogether 
erased  in  us  ...  no  total  depravity  is  ever  possible  . . . the 
very  core  of  man  has  remained  uncorrupted  and  able  to  grasp 
God’s  grace  and  goodness  . . . our  inborn  sinfulness  is  no  un- 
conquerable barrier  to  obedience  . . . original  sin  must  never 
be  understood  as  a kind  of  fate.  . . . Love  is  the  countervail- 
ing force  to  sin  (1  Pet.  4:8).  Ever  since  Augustine  the  fact  of 
man’s  sinfulness  has  been  so  overstressed  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  love  has  nearly  been  lost.” 

The  term  “original  sin”  is  not  a biblical  one,  the 
Anabaptists  believed  and  wrote.  Concerning  original  sin, 
they  believed,  “Just  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  of  no 
avail  to  anyone  unless  he  makes  it  a part  of  his  own  being 
through  faith,  so  also  Adam’s  sin  does  not  impair  anybody  ex- 
cept the  one  who  makes  it  a part  of  his  own  being  and  brings 
forth  fruits  of  this  sin.”  They  had  four  definitions  of  sin.  (1) 
They  equated  sin  with  the  flesh,  concupiscence  or  lust,  (2) 
the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  5:19-21),  (3)  sin  as  disobedience 
to  God  and  reliance  on  self-will  and  self-righteousness,  and 
(4)  sin  as  pride.  (Theology  of  Anabaptistm,  pp.  59-62. ) 

We  may  not  wholly  agree  with  every  statement  quoted 
above  but  like  our  forefathers  we  do  not  seek  so  much  to 
theologize  on  theories  of  sin,  but  to  know  how  to  follow  Jesus, 


thus  overcoming  sin.  “ Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law”  (Rom. 
12:21).  We  therefore  overcome  sin  by  yielding  our  bodies, 
out  of  love,  to  Christ.  To  love  God,  and  to  love  one’s  neighbor 
as  oneself,  Jesus  said,  is  the  primary  commandment  (Mt. 
22:35-40).  We  are  more  concerned  about  this  than  about 
understanding  the  mysteries  of  sin.  We  do  not  deny  the 
depth  of  the  depravity  in  us  human  beings,  nor  the  depth  of 
corruption  of  which  man  is  capable  (Rom.  1;  2).  Without  the 
power  of  Christ  to  free  us  we  are  all  slaves  to  sin. 

“Love  is  a bilateral  relationship.  It  takes  two  to  create  it 
but  one  is  enough  to  destroy  it.  To  put  it  bluntly,  I possess  the 
rather  terrifying  power  to  prevent  my  neighbor  from  loving, 
and  consequently  to  impede  his  salvation  as  well  as  my  own.  I 
can  be  the  instrument  of  hardening  his  heart.”  {Prodigal 
Father,  by  Heath  Bottomly,  pp.  120,  121.)  This  means  also 
that  absence  of  love  is  sin. 

Our  outlook  toward  sin.  An  old  man  came  to  a revival 
meeting  at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  years  ago.  On  the  second 
night  he  attended  he  came  forward  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion. He  had  such  a problem  with  sin  that  we  could  not  help 
him  that  night,  so  the  next  day  I visited  him.  He  felt  his  sin 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  believe  that  God  could  forgive 
him.  He  said  that  as  a father  he  set  the  wrong  example  for  his 
sons  and  that  he  was  sure  he  was  responsible  for  their  prema- 
ture deaths.  He  felt  that  he  was  also  responsible  for  his  wife’s 
early  death.  He  felt  utterly  depraved,  and  hopeless. 

I showed  this  man  Paul’s  testimony  regarding  his  own  sin- 
fulness being  “blasphemous,  a persecutor,  and  injurious,  ” a 
“chief  of  sinners  ” in  his  own  eyes.  He  said  God  forgave  him 
for  an  example  to  others  who  might  believe.  I showed  him 
that  if  he  asked  God  to  forgive  and  He  did  not  do  it,  God 
would  be  a liar  and  that  God  could  never  be.  This  gave  him 
hope  and  he  trusted  and  believed  God  and  received  forgive- 
ness. The  light  came  into  his  soul.  After  giving  his  life  to 
Christ  he  repented  and  gave  his  body,  as  he  often  testified,  as 
a living  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  atonement  for  sin  provided  by  Jesus  Christ  as  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  covers  the  sin  of  all  children  until  they  come 
to  the  age  of  discernment  when  personally  they  must  receive 
or  reject  His  love.  We  do  not  see  baptism  of  infants  as 
necessary  to  insure  their  salvation  from  sin  or  even  as  relating 
at  all  to  the  matter  of  sin. 

Our  statement  on  sin  may  not  satisfy  philosophical  theolo- 
gians any  more  than  our  Anabaptist  forefathers’  statements 
satisfied  them  in  their  day.  Some  of  us  have  been  quite  in- 
fluenced by  fundamentalistic  Protestantism  toward  the 
Augustinian-Calvinistic  position  on  sin  as  being  more  biblical 
than  that  of  the  Anabaptists.  This  is  cause  for  concern.  This 
Protestant  doctrine  of  sin  makes  it  easy  for  a doctrine  of  dis- 
cipleship  that  participates  in  war,  as  well  as  in  the  struggle  for 
economic  and  political  power. 

Thus  the  line  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  (the  world)  becomes  blurred.  Persons  who 
live  in  this  religious  tradition  believe  one’s  inner  Christian 
faith  should  not  interfere  with  his  vocational  life.  May  God 
save  us  from  such  a ’rctrine! 
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Merino's  last  opinion 


For  a little  over  four  years  “Menno’s  Opinion”  has  ap- 
peared sporadically  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  the  “official 
paper”  of  the  Old  Mennonite  Church.  At  no  time,  however, 
was  it  released  as  a denominational  opinion.  Undoubtedly  at 
times  it  was  in  conflict  with  both  reader  majority  and  the 
thinking  of  the  two  editors.  Brothers  Drescher  and  Hertzler, 
who  graciously  allowed  its  inclusion  in  this  publication.  The 
freedom  to  write  was  a blessing  to  Menno  B.  Hurd.  It  was 
good  while  it  lasted.  With  this  opinion,  the  series  is  now 
ended.  Selah. 

The  sons  of  Menno  do  not  accept  the  unknown.  Too  many 
people  involved  feel  “uncomfortable”  because  of  the 
anonymity  of  the  writer  involved.  Nonresistance  is  a tough 
principle.  We  like  to  “answer”  back. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  draw  a sigh  of  relief,  feel  a little  safer. 

I said  “we”  in  the  preceding  sentence  because  Menno  B. 
Hurd  more  often  than  not  attacked  himself.  A review  of  past 
opinions  would  reveal  that  the  author  identified  himself  with 
the  denominational  shortcomings  to  which  he  spoke. 

A word  of  defense,  perhaps  confession.  Yes,  confession  is  a 
better  word.  I,  Menno  B.  Hurd,  wrote  from  no  holier-than- 
thou  sanctuary.  My  sins  I have  confessed,  sought  catharsis  for 
my  soul.  Because  I wrote  of  what  I considered  to  be  our  sins, 
problems,  delinquencies,  over  and  under  emphases,  I had  the 
advantage  of  kneeling  first  at  the  altar  to  seek  forgiveness. 
And  I did  it  long  before  the  reader  had  that  same  op- 
portunity. Kneeling,  confessing,  seeking  forgiveness  is  a 
strangely  humbling  experience.  Menno  B.  Hurd  listened  to 
his  own  opinions. 

In  this,  Menno’s  last  opinion,  I would  not  be  Nixonian.  I 
would  not  say,  “Now,  you  no  longer  will  have  Menno  B. 
Hurd  to  kick  around  in  the  ‘Readers  Say’  column.”  That 
column  makes  a valued  contribution  to  the  sons  of  Menno. 
And  it  has  therapeutic  value  to  the  writer. 

Nor  would  I weep  scalding  tears  because  of  my  termina- 
tion. I have  been  terminated  before,  rejected  earlier.  In  each 
of  us  there  should  be  a bit  of  a Phoenix. 

Nor  would  I be  bitter.  I am  at  peace  with  myself  and  edi- 
tor. And  before  I am  done  with  this  opinion,  I hope  the  tran- 
quillity extends  to  each  reader. 


True,  some  things  still  bother  me,  some  things  I cannot  get 
through  my  fat  head,  especially  in  regard  to  negative  feelings 
expressed  toward  one  using  a pseudonym.  I can  express  my 
perplexity  best  by  asking  questions. 

Why  must  every  word  of  wisdom,  every  breath  of  criticism, 
every  note  of  challenge  be  duly  footnoted  with  the  author’s 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number,  preferably  notarized? 
Does  an  author’s  name  mean  that  a writing  is  now  stamped 
with  some  heavenly  approval? 

In  the  Holy  Writ  do  we  know  who  wrote  the  books  of  the 
law,  of  history,  of  Job,  many  of  the  psalms,  etc?  Yet  do  we  not 
profit  from  such  books,  even  if  the  writer  through  whom 
God’s  revelation  came  remains  unknown?  Are  the  words  of 
God  through  Paul  in  Galatians  more  sacred  than  those  of  God 
in  Hebrews? 

Must  every  cry  be  identified  by  the  name  of  the  crier 
before  it  is  answered,  every  needy  person  tagged  before  he 
receives  a gift?  Before  I answer  a plea,  must  I view  the  birth 
certificate  and  pedigree  of  the  one  who  pleads  and  have  him 
identified  by  parents,  pastor,  and  some  duly  appointed  com- 
mittee of  three.  Can  we  not  respond  to  a call  from  an  un- 
known because  it  sounds  authentic,  because  we  believe  in  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  given?  What  is  in  a name,  anyway? 

Many  of  us  have  read  articles,  stories,  and  other  written 
materials  by  such  authors  as  O.  Henry,  Mark  Twain,  and 
George  Eliot.  We  appreciated  their  message,  we  questioned 
it  not.  Yet  all  of  the  above  are  pen  names,  pseudonyms,  if  you 
please.  Does  that  mean  that  George  Eliot’s  moving  and 
classic  Silas  Marner  is  any  less  of  a beauty  because  it  was 
actually  written  by  Mary  Ann  Evans  who  used  George  Eliot 
as  her  byline? 

Because  I wanted  “Menno’s  Opinion  ” to  be  read  without 
the  prejudice  that  would  come  through  an  attached  name,  I 
cheerfully  gave  up  my  own  byline. 

Raising  the  above  questions  and  comments  on  pen  names 
spin  forth  from  “Readers  Say”  comments  that  urge  Menno  B. 
Hurd  to  “come  out  from  under  his  black  Mennonite  hat  and 
tell  us  what  he  wears  as  a private  citizen.”  Why?  Exactly 
what  is  wrong  with  traveling  incognito  under  a black  Men- 
nonite hat? 
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There  is  the  complaint  that  we  cannot  dialogue  with 
Menno  B.  Hurd.  Why  not  dialogue  on  the  column’s  ut- 
terances in  your  family,  your  prayer  meeting,  your  small 
group,  with  your  pastor,  with  God?  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  dialoguing  with  yourself?  I have  often  dialogued  with 
Menno  B.  Hurd,  argued  with  him,  and  admit  to  losing  more 
contentions  than  I have  won. 

The  word  is  that  the  opinions  are  too  sharply  worded, 
vitriolic.  If  I had  a messianic  complex  I would  speak  to  some 
of  our  Lord’s  actions  and  words  while  here.  But  I do  not. 

Have  issues  been  overstated,  points  pounded  too  pon- 
derously? Perhaps.  Few  things  are  read  unless  the  writer 
grasps  the  reader  by  the  neck  and  shakes  him. 

True,  Menno  has  trod  on  some  tender  toes  when  he  cau- 
tioned about  women’s  lib,  wondered  about  abortion,  regret- 
ted the  decline  of  meaningful  practices  in  the  fellowship,  was 
alarmed  that  the  abnormal  had  become  normal,  what  might 
have  once  been  worldliness  was  now  progress.  Another 
confession. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  Menno  B.  Hurd  is 
rather  ancient,  conservative,  a lay  person,  serving  on  no 
boards  or  committees.  And  so  he  spoke  from  such  advantage 
or  disadvantage  points,  the  places  where  he  had  been  or  not 
been.  Certainly  he  was  cautious.  Is  that  bad,  to  occasionally 
put  your  foot  on  the  brake  instead  of  the  accelerator? 

I have  written  enough  to  know  that  “ Menno’ s Opinion” 
was  done  with  care.  Nothing  was  written  off  the  top  of 
Menno’ s head,  but  only  after  simmering  for  weeks,  some- 
times months,  then  being  written,  revised,  and  revised.  Each 
opinion  was  examined  in  terms  of  Menno’s  own  belief:  If  you 
are  true  to  your  own  self,  then  you  cannot  be  false  to  any 
man,  according  to  Shakespeare,  and  I would  buy  it  too. 

So  when  the  material  was  sent  in,  it  had  been  extracted, 
refined,  concentrated.  The  Gospel  Herald  got  its  money’s 
worth.  Yes,  of  that  I am  certain. 

A word  to  those  who  feel  that  all  problems  would  have 
been  solved  if  an  actual  “John  Henry”  was  signed  to 
“Menno’s  Opinion.”  It  is  not  quite  that  easy. 

Perhaps  few  will  understand  this,  and  it  may  say  something 
to  the  progress  of  my  own  schizophrenia.  Menno  B.  Hurd, 
like  Seth  of  “Seth’s  Korner,”  developed  a personality  of  his 
own.  And  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of  dropping  one  name  and 
substituting  another.  That  would  be  plagiarism.  Perhaps  only 
another  writer,  a dramatist,  or  a psychiatrist  can  understand 
this. 

Writing  this  coluThn  has  been  a mixed  bag.  There  was  al- 
ways worry  with  it,  exhilaration,  sorrow,  joy,  and  a bit  ^f~ 
pain,  plus  some  bewilderment.  The  emotions  hinged,  ebbed 
and  flowed  according  to  the  “Readers  Say”  column, 
forwarded  letters,  and  a few  one-to-one  confrontations.  It  was 
puzzling  to  find  out  that  you  were  so  right,  yet  so  wrong.  I 
never  considered  the  opinion  as  a plaything,  but  rather  a tool. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a conscience  prick,  but  we  may  have 
pricked  at  times  too  deeply,  perhaps  too  often  in  the  wrong 
spot.  Another  confession. 

When  one  writes,  one  risks  a rejection  slip.  When  one 
“columns”  or  “opinions,”  he  eventually  comes  to  the  last 


column,  the  final  opinion.  It  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  has  happened  to  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers, 
MYF  advisers,  choristers,  editors,  even  bishops.  Such  seem- 
ing “failures”  can  become  stepping-stones  as  easily  as 
stumbling  blocks. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  joins  Luke  Warm  and  Seth,  a small  but 
rather  select  group,  each  gently  silenced.  And,  as  far  as  I 
know,  all  without  any  bitterness.  Such  gentleness,  such  ac- 
ceptance, is  a mark  of  a Christian  fellowship  of  which  I am 
happy  to  be  a part.  In  our  baptismal  vows  we  agreed  to  give 
counsel,  to  accept  counsel.  Menno  was  quite  free  to  give 
counsel,  he  should  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Our  thorn  in  the  flesh  has  not  been  perfect.  Basically,  I feel 
that  Menno  B.  Hurd  was  good  for  us.  If  he  offended  you,  he 
would  want  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  That  is  important  to  him, 
to  me.  By  one  means  or  another  I have  learned  of  those  who 
felt  wronged  through  this  column.  Believe  it  or  not,  I am 
sensitive  to  any  such  hurts  occurring,  expressed  or  not.  A 
brotherhood  is  made  for  loving,  not  hurting.  Do  not  question 
my  sincerity  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  just  fluid,  empty  words. 
With  penitence  I ask  your  forgiveness. 

The  final  words — submission  is  not  a bad  thing.  Try  it, 
you’ll  like  it. — Menno  B.  Hurd 

The  Lump  I Slept  On 

The  lump  was  still  there  under  my  sleeping  bag  when  I 
awakened  that  morning.  I had  been  aware  of  its  presence 
during  the  night.  As  I rolled  over  occasionally  I felt  the  un- 
mistakable lump  about  shoulder  height. 

Now  I don’t  mean  to  complain.  The  lump  was  my  own 
idea.  I had  put  it  there.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I had  carefully 
placed  my  wallet  under  my  sleeping  bag  before  retiring.  I 
was  a bit  uneasy  about  the  area  where  we  were  camping. 
There  was  no  way  to  lock  the  door  at  night  as  I would  have 
done  at  home.  So  I decided  on  this  way  to  be  safe.  How  wise 
the  idea  was,  I don’t  really  know.  The  important  thing  was 
that  I had  spent  the  night  with  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
comfort because  I had  choSen  to  put  my  wallet  beneath  my 
sleeping  bag. 

But  what’s  so  strange  about  that?  We  often  make  such 
choices.  We  deliberately  choose  to  put  up  with  our  lumps, 
our  crutches,  our  weaknesses.  To  be  sure,  there  are  limita- 
tions over  which  we  exercise  no  control.  Those  may  not  be 
'OtrrsHby'Ghoicfi^_But_what  about  the  other  ones?  Those  lumps 
we  keep  because  we  would  rather  live  restricted  or  limited 
lives  than  experience  the  growth  necessary  to  be  freed  from 
the  hindrance.  After  all,  if  we  were  freed  from  those  lumps, 
what  would  we  do  about  our  pet  excuses,  our  habitual 
methods  of  escape,  our  favorite  grievances?  So  we  choose  to 
keep  our  lumps.  And  live  with  the  results  of  our  choices. 

So  let’s  not  blame  God,  or  the  church,  our  family,  or 
anyone  else  for  the  lumps  under  our  sleeping  bags  that  we 
ourselves  have  placed  there  and  choose  to  keep  there. 

— Millard  Osborne 
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What  Lutherans  believe  and  practice 


by  George  H.  Muedeking 


whenever  Lutherans  appear  in  an  ecumenical  gathering, 
someone  is  sure  to  say,  “We  appreciate  your  presence  be- 
cause you  Lutherans  keep  us  aware  of  the  importance  of 
theology  and  doctrine.”  The  comment  is  in  order. 

Lutherans  have  stressed  doctrine  from  the  moment  Martin 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  staked  his  future  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  belief.  “Here  I stand;  I can  do  no  other.”  The  first 
and  only  universally  accepted  statement  of  faith  which  Lu- 
therans produced,  called  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was  writ- 
ten to  show  that  they  had  not  deviated  from  the  original 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

This  emphasis  behind  the  writing  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  also  indicates  the  direction  of  Lutheran  doctrinal 
self-understanding.  These  people  have  no  interest  in  setting 
up  any  private  preserve  of  teaching  which  only  the  “true 
believers”  or  initiates  may  follow.  The  Lutherans  intend,  as 
the  famous  religious  sociologist,  Ernst  Troeltsch,  put  the  dif- 
ference, to  be  a “church”  rather  than  a “ sect.” 

We  would  hope  that  nothing  the  Lutheran  Church  stands 
for  would  be  put  into  question  by  the  historic  general  procla- 
mation of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  with  particular  interest 
therefore  that  official  Lutheran  visitors  to  the  Vatican  have 
been  told  recently  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Vatican  as  a doctrinal  statement  worthy 
of  the  whole  church. 

One  teaching  beyond  all  others  controls  the  Lutheran 
proclamation.  It  is  “grace  alone.”  This  is  the  teaching  which 
Lutherans  believe  ultimately  explains  everything  they  find  in 
the  Bible.  It  affirms  that  God  relates  to  us  positively,  not  for 
any  value  we  have  acquired,  but  sheerly  out  of  the  love  that 
He  Himself  is.  He  extends  this  love — Himself — spon- 
taneously and  unconditionally  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  not  “love  in  general,”  but  it  is  exercised  toward  us 
in  a particular  historical  moment,  when  “he  [Jesus  Christ]  be- 


George  H.  Muedeking  is  editor  of  The  Lutheran  Standard,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  author  of  the  book 
Emotional  Problems  and  the  Bible  (Muhlenberg  Press)  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Associated  Church  Press. 


came  sin  for  us”  (2  Cor.  5:19).  That  is,  at  His  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  the  power  of  evil  to  enslave  us  was  forever 
broken  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross. 

These  follow  after.  A number  of  consequences  follow  from 
this  central  teaching.  First,  this  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior  from  sin,  the  “gospel,”  takes  precedence  in  every 
form  of  witness  the  Lutheran  Church  makes.  In  regard  to 
self-identity,  for  example,  over  most  of  the  world  these 
people  call  themselves  not  “Lutheran”  but  “evangelical” — 
“the  Good  News  Church.”  Only  in  the  United  States  do  they 
take  the  name  “Lutheran”  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
other  Protestant  groups  who  also  use  the  name  “evangelical.” 

If  it  is  “by  grace  you  have  been  saved”  (Eph.  2:8),  there  is 
a second  consequence.  All  we  can  do  is  accept  that  grace.  By 
definition,  nothing  can  attract  or  command  it.  It  is  spon- 
taneous, unmerited,  unconditional. 

The  Bible  calls  that  simple  but  life-changing  acceptance 
“faith” — or  trust.  New  Testament  Christians  explained  trust 
by  saying  that  it  is  to  “confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord” — (Rom. 
10:9),  that  is,  the  Master  of  my  life.  He  owns  me  because  He 
“ransomed  me  with  his  own  precious  blood”  (1  Pet.  1:18,  19). 
To  acknowledge  that  ownership  is  to  trust,  to  have  faith. 

“Faith  alone”  therefore  became  the  second  foundational 
conviction  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Again  it  grew  out  of 
the  agony  of  Luther’s  own  quest  for  acceptability  before  God. 
His  recognition  was  that  Romans  1:16,  17  “opened  the  gates 
of  Paradise”  for  him,  since  it  told  of  God’s  action  for  his  salva- 
tion rather  than  having  to  depend  on  his  own  feeble  and 
fumbling  efforts. 

The  third  consequence  of  “grace  alone”  is  that  no 
particular  Christian  lifestyle  determines  our  relationship  to 
God.  The  norm  is,  “By  grace,  not  by  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast  ” (Eph.  2:8).  Lutherans  have  therefore  regularly 
resisted  making  any  lifestyle  the  particularly  Christian  one. 

How  one  expresses  to  his  neighbor  the  love  Christ  has 
given  him  is  therefore  at  the  initiative  and  within  “the 
freedom  of  the  Christian  man,”  to  quote  one  of  Luther’s  most 
influential  tracts.  Forms  of  effecting  social  justice  and 
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should  serve  as  a ‘little  Christ’  to 
the  neighbor.  . . 

exhibiting  our  Christian  faith,  (e.g.,  pacifism,  temperance, 
anti-racism)  are  not  therefore  prescribed  across  the  board  for 
Lutherans.  Such  expressions  are  left  to  the  Christian  who 
searches  out  the  innumerable  ways  he  can  evidence  his  faith 
in  acts  of  loving. 

The  only  rule  is  that  the  Christian  should  serve  as  a “little 
Christ”  to  the  neighbor — loving,  sharing,  suffering,  and 
blessing,  as  Christ  Himself  did.  Lutheran  lands  like  Scandi- 
navia, or  the  northern  tier  of  the  United  States  where  Lu- 
therans are  a dominant  religious  group,  have  led  the  world  in 
advanced  social  legislation.  Yet  this  concern  for  the  neighbor 
has  proceeded  not  out  of  compulsion  (“to  be  a Christian  you 
must  . . .”),  but  out  of  a recognition  that  to  be  a Christian  is 
to  be  a “lord,  subject  to  none,”  and  at  the  same  time,  “a 
servant,  subject  to  all,”  to  quote  again  one  of  Luther’s  best- 
known  observations. 

This  freedom  under  grace  extends  to  forms  of  church  life 
also.  Lutherans  in  the  U.S.  are  governed  in  representative 
democracies;  in  some  countries  a fairly  rigid  church  hierarchy 
is  used. 

Forms  of  worship:  varied.  Forms  of  worship  vary.  Only 
one  criterion  for  church  life  is  admitted:  “The  gospel  is  to  be 
rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  (baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper)  rightly  administered”  {Augsburg  Confession,  Chap- 
ter 7).  Here  Lutheranism  cuts  away  from  many  denomina- 
tions where  the  authenticity  of  the  message  is  controlled  by 
the  validity  of  the  ministerial  office  (e.g.,  in  churches 
founded  on  “apostolic  succession”).  For  Lutherans  it  is  the 
“gospel  rightly  taught”  which  authenticates  the  office  of  the 
ministry. 

How  is  the  “rightness”  of  the  proclaimed  Word  to  be 
judged?  By  the  Scriptures,  of  course.  In  company  with  most 
of  Christendom,  it  is  the  Bible  alone  to  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  repairs  as  its  norm  for  faith  and  life.  “Scripture 
alone  ” became  the  third  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
from  its  very  beginning,  when  Luther  appealed  to  it  for  the 
correctness  of  his  testimony  when,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he 
was  on  trial  for  his  life. 


Lutherans  number  around  70  million,  the  largest 
Protestant  body  in  the  world.  Ten  or  12  million  of  these  are 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States  95 
percent  of  the  8.6  million  members  are  found  in  three  large 
bodies.  They  are  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  in  ascending  order  of  size.  Six  or  eight  other  very 
small  Lutheran  groups  also  function — serving  most  often  as 
the  remnant  of  specific  immigration  groups  from  an  earlier 
generation.  All  of  these  groups  profess  the  same  doctrines, 
though  location  and  length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.  may 
provoke  varied  social  responses. 

Church  work  is  characterized  by  strong  emphasis  on 
catechetical  evangelism.”  That  is,  a persistent  witness 
through  systematic  instruction  in  the  church’s  teaching  is 
regularly  assumed  to  be  the  most  effective  way  both  of 
confronting  others  with  the  saving  gospel,  and  of  nourishing 
the  infant  faith  of  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

Consonant  with  this  commitment,  the  Missouri  Synod 
operates  Protestantism’s  largest  Christian  day  school  system. 
Comparatively  little  interest  is  also  therefore  shown  in  revi- 
valistic  techniques  for  evangelism.  Strong  support,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  given  to  the  church’s  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  providing  an  educated  clergy. 

Lutherans  adaptable.  Lutherans  were  the  only  large 
Protestant  body  in  the  U.S.  not  speaking  English  when  they 
came  ashore.  So  their  history  has  been  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  question  of  how  religion  may  be  in  captivity  to  culture. 
Many  immigrants  actually  wrestled  with  the  discovery  that 
God  didn’t  speak  German,  despite  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence on  the  first  page  of  their  Bible,  Adam,  wo  hist  du? 

This  culture  conflict  forced  an  awareness  not  available  to 
many  religious  groups.  Its  result  was  that  Lutherans  adapt 
with  astonishing  ease  to  new  Bible  translations,  modernizing 
of  hturgical  language,  and  the  use  of  “American  ” music  in 
their  hymnology.  Yet  they  did  not  give  up  the  treasured  heri- 
tage of  their  past  either. 

Lutherans  appear  therefore  able  to  relate  to  a secularized 
America  free  of  those  rigidities  of  religious  culture  that 
hamper  the  witness  of  many  well-meaning  Christians  who 
speak  only  in  the  jargon  of  their  past.  Lutherans  should  be 
able  to  live  out  the  “freedom  of  the  Christian  man  ” in  an 
exciting  and  dynamic  future.  ^ 


God  is  a tailor  who  makes  for  the  deer  a coat  that  will 
last  for  a thousand  years. 

He  is  a shoemaker  who  provides  boots  for  the  deer  that 
the  deer  will  not  outlive. 

God  is  the  best  cook,  because  the  heat  of  the  sun  supplies 
all  the  heat  there  is  for  cooking. 

God  is  a butler  who  sets  forth  a feast  for  the  sparrows  and 
spends  on  them  annually  more  than  the  total  revenue  of  the 
king  of  F ranee. 

Martin  Luther 
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Making  peace  with  violence 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


What  kind  of  people  are  we  contemporary  Mennonite 
Christians? 

I thought  about  this  question  as  I read  Martyrs  Mirror. 
Story  after  story  tells  of  men  and  women  who  joyously, 
calmly,  and  without  hesitation  gave  their  lives  as  a witness  to 
their  faith. 

In  The  Witness  of  Martyrs  Mirror  for  Our  Day,  historian 
Cornelius  Krahn  writes  that  our  forebears  did  not  compart- 
mentalize their  lives  into  the  spiritual,  social,  national,  and 
political  spheres.  They  “had  only  one  life  and  they  gave  all  of 
it  for  a total  cause,  which  was  the  restoration  of  every  aspect 
of  human  life  in  need  of  redemption  of  Christ.” 

Although  theologians  have  tried  to  work  out  a theology  of 
martyrdom  to  explain  why  these  early  Christians  were  so 
ready  to  die,  I found  in  studying  these  accounts  one  outstand- 
ing fact:  they  knew  that  to  be  a Christ  follower  meant  to  be  at 
odds  with  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  two  were  not  compati- 
ble. Death  was  preferable  to  yielding  to  what  they  considered 
wrong  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  faith  of  these  martyrs  made  them  aware  of  evil,  unlike 
the  man  whom  Thomas  Merton  writes  about  in  Faith  and 
Violence.  Two  men  were  traveling  through  a forest.  One  was 
drunk,  the  other  sober.  In  the  woods  they  were  attacked  by 
robbers,  beaten  and  robbed  of  all  they  had,  including  their 
clothing. 

At  the  edge  of  the  forest,  people  asked  them  if  they  had 
had  any  trouble.  “None,”  said  the  drunk  man.  “Everything 
was  fine;  nothing  went  wrong.”  Yet  he  couldn’t  explain  why 
he  was  naked  and  covered  with  blood. 

The  sober  man  said,  “Do  not  believe  him,  for  he  is  drunk. 
The  journey  was  a disaster.  Robbers  beat  us  and  took 
everything  we  had.  ” 

Merton  observes  that  for  some  “faithful  ” — and  for  un- 
believers too — “faith  ” seems  to  be  a kind  of  drunkenness,  an 
anesthetic  that  keeps  them  from  realizing  and  believing  that 
anything  can  go  wrong.  Such  faith  can  be  immersed  in  a 
world  of  violence  and  make  no  objection;  the  violence  is 
perfectly  all  right.  It  is  quite  normal. 

During  Reformation  times,  violence  was  directed  toward 
the  believers.  Today  nearly  everyone  shares  in  it.  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  said  in  1968,  “We  are  a violent  people  with  a vio- 
lent history  and  the  instinct  for  violence  has  seeped  into  the 
bloodstream  of  our  national  life.” 

Reports  of  murders,  muggings,  rapes,  and  other  crimes  are 
daily  news  fare.  A few  days  ago  an  estranged  husband  in 


Wichita  held  a family  with  five  children  hostage  until  police 
shot  and  killed  him.  He  owned  several  guns;  the  home  in 
which  he  had  barricaded  himself  contained  several  more. 

Violence  on  television  is  not  decreasing.  An  act  of  ag- 
gression appears  every  SV2  minutes  on  network  children’s 
Saturday  programs,  according  to  a study  by  the  Media  Action 
Research  Center  in  1975.  The  three  major  commercial  net- 
works average  6.1  acts  of  aggression  per  half  hour  of 
programming.  In  80  percent  of  prime  television  drama,  the 
solutions  to  the  conflict  highlight  violence  in  some  form  as  an 
acceptable  way  to  solve  problems. 

Yet  violence  comes  in  forms  other  than  physical.  A person 
being  shot  can  be  photographed  for  easy  viewing,  but  some 
violence  is  much  more  abstract  and  difficult  to  understand 
and  confront.  Merton  says  that  violence  today  is  “white  collar 
violence,  the  systematically  organized  bureaucratic  and 
technological  destruction  of  man.  ” 

I find  social  violence  a difficult  subject  to  introduce  into  a 
conversation  because  it  is  emotionally  loaded.  For  one  thing, 
many  people  enjoy  reading  about  and  watching  violence  in 
its  various  forms.  It’s  lots  of  fun.  Further,  it  is  related  to  suc- 
cess and  power  and  the  willingness  to  give  these  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  related  to  an  individual’s  rights — 
to  own  handguns,  for  example.  It  is  related  to  what  seems  to 
be  the  legitimate  business  of  advertisers,  politicians,  and 
anyone  involved  in  promotion  of  any  kind,  whether  to 
persuade  one  to  accept  an  idea,  to  buy,  to  consume,  or  even 
to  donate. 

So  I ask  again,  what  land  of  people  are  we  contemporary 
Mennonite  Christians?  A spokesman  for  Mennonites  of 
Europe  said  to  American  Mennonites:  “We  understand  your 
application  of  Christian  nonresistance  in  your  nonparticipa- 
tion in  war,  but  your  application  of  this  principle  to  national 
and  church  life  is  not  so  clear.  ” Was  he  wondering  whether 
we  Americans  have  made  our  peace  with  the  sin  of  violence? 

So  where  does  one  begin?  Obviously  with  Christ’s  teach- 
ings, but  also  with  an  abhorrence  of  violence  as  a way  of  life. 
This  hatred  of  violence  has  finally  led  to  the  beginning  of  the 
People’s  Peace  Movement  in  Northern  Ireland.  Though  some 
see  it  as  an  anemic  gesture  in  a heavyweight  fight,  yet  the 
leaders  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  peace. 

I’d  also  recommend  a return  to  the  reading  of  martyr 
literature,  outdated  though  it  may  seem  to  be,  to  make  us 
more  aware  how  deadened  we  have  become  to  some  areas  of 
life  in  need  of  the  redemption  of  Christ.  ^ 
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If  you  want 
a workshop, 
seminar, 
or  marine 
biology, 
check  GC 


Poetry,  Feb.  25-27,  Campus 

The  Goshen  College  Writers'  Workshop  on 
Poetry  offers:  1.  Major  guest  speaker  will  be 
Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  an  international  poet  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  editor  of  Poetry 
Nippon,  japan's  foremost  publication  for 
Japanese  poetry  written  in  English.  2.  Work- 
shop sessions  will  offer  insights  on  how  to 
refine  poetry  and  how  to  develop  ideas  in 
poetic  form.  The  workshop  recognizes  that 


poetic  expression  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  life  of  the  church  through  congregational 
worship  and  meditation.  The  workshop  can 
also  serve  those  who  want  to  enrich  their  gifts 
to  submit  poetry  to  church  publications. 
More  information  is  available  from  Art 
Smoker,  Center  for  Discipleship,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Interpersonal  Relationships,  April  29-30,  Camp  Menno  Haven,  Illinois 


This  workshop  in  the  Center  for  Disciple- 
ship's  Program  for  Congregations  in  Change 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Mennonite 
Conference.  Topics  will  center  in  conflict 
resolution,  reconciliation,  and  relationships 
among  members  in  the  congregation.  More 


information  about  this  workshop — or  work- 
shops that  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
another  conference — is  available  from  Nor- 
man Kraus,  Center  for  Discipleship,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Business,  April  29-30,  Campus 

The  third  annual  Small  Business  Management 
Seminar  is  designed  for  owner-managers, 
prospective  entrepreneurs,  and  persons  in- 
terested in  small  business  management.  Local 
speakers  as  well  as  professionals  from  major 


institutions  will  be  featured  on  selected 
topics  in  marketing,  recent  legal  issues,  busi- 
ness succession.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  Delmar  Good,  Department  of  Busi- 
ness, Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Field  Experience  in  Marine  Biology,  June  1 5-29,  Layton  City,  Florida 


Field  experience  in  marine  biology  (Biology 
408)  at  Layton  City  in  the  Florida  Keys  will  be 
offered  under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  Bishop 
and  Jonathan  N.  Roth,  professors  of  biology. 
This  session  is  designed  especially  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  who  is  interested  in  some 
practical  science  field  experience  and  would 
like  graduate  credit  granted  by  Ball  State 
University.  It  is  also  open  to  college  students 
who  desire  three  hours  of  upper-level  credit 


in  a field  biology  course.  The  session  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  annual  marine  biology  course 
offered  for  the  past  10  years  to  GC  students. 
Enrollment  is  limited.  More  information  is 
available  from  J.  N.  Roth,  Department  of 
Biology,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
(A  noncredit  marine  biology  learning-vaca- 
tion week  for  families,  similar  to  the  ones  in 
1976,  is  scheduled  for  June  1978.) 


Workshop  for  Piano  T eachers  and  Their  Students,  June  20-24,  Campus 


A faculty  including  Louise  Goss,  of  the  New 
School  of  Music  Study,  and  John  O'Brien  and 
Kathryn  Sherer  of  G C,  will  address  selected 
needs  of  piano  teachers  and  their  students. 


More  information  is  available  from  John 
O'Brien,  Department  of  Music,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526 


COMING:  Future  full-page  messages  in 
Gospel  Herald,  1977,  will  announce  Festival 
of  the  People  (April  1-3),  availability  of  faculty 
resource  speakers  for  congregations,  and 


other  benefits  and  services  that  GC  offers  to 
members  and  congregations  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 


GOSHEN  COLLEGE 
Goshen,  Indiana 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race, 
color,  national,  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational,  athletic,  financial  aid,  and  employment  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 


B Olive  Wyse  as 

teacher  of  English 
and  physical 
education,  Goshen 
Academy,  1928.  Was 
it  right  to  let  the 
world  set  the 
standard  for  wages? 


A specific  time  in  history 


by  Olive  G.  Wyse 


I stood  at  a crossroad  in  the  summer  of  1924,  not  realizing 
that  the  road  I would  choose  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
my  life.  I had  just  completed  a two-year  program  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  which  qualified  me  for  an  Iowa  license  to 
teach  home  economics  at  the  secondary  level.  My  applica- 
tions for  teaching  positions  were  met  with  the  response  that  I 
was  a little  too  young  for  high  school  teaching.  I was  only  18. 

In  1924  Goshen  College  was  being  reorganized  after  hav- 
ing been  closed  for  a year.  A minister  from  my  home  com- 
munity was  appointed  the  new  business  manager.  He 
promised  me  a job  to  earn  my  board  if  I transferred  to 
Goshen.  My  parents  would  not  say  1 should  or  should  not  risk 
going  into  debt  further  to  invest  in  schooling  at  an  institution 
that  might  not  be  accredited.  To  my  surprise  my  grand- 
mother thought  that  my  grandfather  (Bishop  Sebastian 
Gerig)  would  advise  me  to  go  to  Goshen  if  he  were  living.  On 
the  weekend  before  fall  registration  I decided  to  try  one 
semester. 

There  has  been  no  year  like  that  reopening  year.  There 
were  only  100  students,  thirty  in  the  academy  and  about 
seventy  in  college.  Over  half  the  college  students  were 
freshmen.  Very  few  former  Goshen  students  returned;  those 
who  did  tried  hard  to  reestablish  the  school’s  traditions.  The 
majority  of  upperclassmen  were  transfers  from  Eastern  Men- 
noniteand  Hesston. 

The  diverse  small  student  body  was  gradually  welded  into 
a supporting  community.  The  faculty  soon  learned  to  know 
the  students.  I was  amazed  that  Noah  Oyer,  academic  dean, 
was  able  to  call  me  by  name  the  first  Sunday  after  services 
when  he  shook  hands  with  members  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
as  we  left  Assembly  Hall. 

A valuable  experience.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
1 realized  that  learning  to  know  people  from  various  commu- 
nities in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  was  in  itself  a valuable  educa- 
tional experience.  I decided  to  complete  my  junior  year  here. 
When  I was  offered  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  my  home 
school  if  I would  coach  girls’  basketball  I consulted  Noah 
Oyer  about  the  appropriateness  of  undertaking  such  an 
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assignment,  an  unusual  position  for  a Mennonite  woman  at 
that  time.  When  he  found  out  that  I had  two  years  experience 
in  physical  education  which  included  basketball,  volleyball, 
gymnastics,  track,  and  swimming,  he  said  that  Goshen 
College  needed  that  too.  He  offered  me  the  opportunity  to 
earn  my  board,  room,  and  tuition  during  my  senior  year  if  I 
would  organize  a physical  education  program  for  women. 

In  order  to  be  accepted  as  a faculty  member  in  those  days 
we  had  to  pass  a doctrinal  examination.  In  March  1926 
President  Yoder  told  me  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  ac- 
cepted my  written  response  to  their  questionnaire  and  that  I 
would  be  offered  a contract  for  the  following  year. 

Since  I was  to  teach  English  and  Home  Economics  in  the 
Academy  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  all  women’s 
physical  education  in  the  college  my  contract  for  1926-27  met 
the  state’s  minimum  salary  for  high  school  teaching — $900. 

Throughout  my  educational  experience  I felt  that  I had 
been  evaluated  according  to  the  work  I had  done.  I had  never 
detected  discrimination  because  I was  a woman,  so  it  was  a 
shock  to  discover  in  my  second  year  of  teaching  that  a young 
single  man  at  the  academy  was  paid  more  than  I was.  I had 
more  experience,  a summer’s  postgraduate  study,  and  also 
responsibility  in  college  teaching.  Why  was  he  being  paid 
more?  I was  told  that  men  generally  were  paid  more  than 
women  in  the  workaday  world.  Was  it  right  to  let  the  world 
set  the  standard  for  a Ghristian  institution?  Was  not  one  of 
our  Mennonite  doctrines  “Be  not  conformed  to  this  world?  ” 

The  Depression  years  soon  came  upon  us.  The  college  was 
struggling  to  survive.  For  several  months  three  of  us  bought 
our  groceries  with  money  I had  in  a bank  account  for  emer- 
gencies because  we  were  not  receiving  our  monthly  checks. 
In  the  spring  of  1932  President  Yoder  promised  that  the 
college  would  try  to  make  some  of  my  back  pay  available  so 
that  I could  go  to  graduate  school  to  prepare  for  heading  up 
the  Home  Economics  Department  in  the  college.  In  the  fall 
of  1933  with  a master’s  degree  I had  an  increase  in  salary  on 
paper,  but  I had  to  move  to  Kulp  Hall,  a campus  dormitory, 
for  room  and  board.  I received  $30  per  month  for  nine 
months,  $270  in  cash  to  live  on  for  12  months.  We  were  able 
to  earn  room  and  board  during  the  three  summer  months. 
Eventually  we  were  given  student  notes  in  lieu  of  cash  to  pay 
back  salary.  Ironically,  the  business  manager  admitted  that 
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more  boys  than  girls  were  delinquent  in  paying  their  college 
debts  in  a period  when  men  students  were  paid  more  than 
women  students  for  similar  work  on  campus. 

The  first  25  years  at  GC  were  Spartan  years  for  the  faculty. 
Students,  too,  did  not  have  some  of  the  comforts  of  today. 
Very  few  were  able  to  have  cars.  In  the  early  years  there  was 
no  snack  shop  and  vending  machines.  When  the  dining  hall 
bell  rang  you  had  to  be  ready  for  meals  or  you  missed  them 
altogether.  There  was  no  choice — you  ate  one  set  meal.  But 
there  was  one  advantage  in  harder  work  and  less  access  to 
food.  I checked  my  memory  by  looking  through  the  annuals 
of  my  student  days.  There  were  no  obese  adolescents  on 
campus. 

Hire  a woman.  World  War  II  brought  many  changes.  Few 
upperclassmen  were  on  campus  so  women  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  presidents  and  editors  instead  of  vice- 
presidents  and  assistant  editors.  Mary  Oyer  proved  to  be  as 
good  an  editor  of  the  Maple  Leaf  as  any  of  her  male 
predecessors.  However,  economically,  women  on  campus 
had  not  achieved  equal  status.  When  I heard  that  an  adminis- 
trator advocated  hiring  a woman  for  a job  because  women 
work  harder  and  can  be  paid  less,  I was  incensed. 

President  Ernest  Miller  had  persuaded  me  to  work  on  a 
doctorate  in  order  to  improve  the  status  of  women  on  the 
faculty.  To  qualify  for  a doctorate  in  education  I had  to  pass 
examinations  in  administration,  personnel,  and  philosophy  of 
education.  I told  the  president  that  I now  had  criteria  for 
judging  administrators  and  would  evaluate  the  various 
administrations  I worked  under.  If  I lived  to  mandatory 
retirement  age  I would  write  a book  on  50  years  as  a woman 
at  GC.  If  the  president  wanted  to  have  a commendable  report 
he  should  provide  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  students  and  a 
more  equitable  pay  scale  for  the  faculty. 

President  Miller  arranged  for  me  to  meet  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  present  my  case 
for  the  women.  One  of  the  members  tried  to  intimidate  me 
by  quoting  the  parable  in  Matthew  20  about  the  householder 
who  hired  people  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  paid  them 
the  same  wage  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I considered  that  a gross 
misapplication  of  Scripture,  a parable  Jesus  used  to  point  out 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  some  of  the  first  shall  be  last 
and  some  of  the  last  first.  I could  live  with  a clear  conscience 
on  my  income,  but  if  I were  an  employer  I could  not  pay  two 
people  who  did  the  same  work  equally  well  a different  salary 
because  one  was  a man  and  the  other  a woman. 

When  you  start  to  prick  people’s  consciences,  especially 
people  in  authority  over  you,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  called 
unflattering  names.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  in 
the  mid-forties  and  early  fifties  some  inequities  were  cor- 
rected. Women  chaired  standing  committees  of  the  faculty 
and  were  appointed  heads  of  departments  and  divisions 
which  included  men.  A good  retirement  plan  was  formulated 
and  we  were  covered  by  social  security.  Now  as  I reach  retire- 
ment age  the  prospects  are  not  as  bleak  as  they  looked  when  I 
was  forty. 

In  1957  when  the  Arts  Building  was  dedicated  we  had  a 
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conference  on  the  Education  of  Women.  A woman  faculty 
member  from  another  college  who  attended  the  conference 
asked  me  how  we  managed  to  have  a conference  on  that 
theme.  I told  her  it  was  Dean  Carl  Kreider’s  suggestion.  She 
marveled  because  she  felt  the  men  on  her  campus  would  not 
think  of  suggesting  a conference  on  such  a topic. 

Plenty  to  do  in  the  next  50  years.  Although  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  economic  prosperity  and  in  the  status  of  women 
in  the  past  decades,  there  are  many  new  challenges  for  the 
next  half  century.  The  use  and  care  of  natural  resources  and 
the  development  of  human  resources  present  problems  as 
great  or  greater  than  those  my  generation  tried  to  solve.  The 
emergence  of  women’s  liberation  on  a national  scale  makes 
the  book  I threatened  to  write  no  longer  needed. 

However,  this  generation  of  Christian  women  needs  to  ask 
again  whether  standards  set  by  society  are  right  for  them. 
Some  extremists  in  the  women’s  movement  by  their  self- 
centered  attitudes  on  abortion,  marriage,  and  the  nurture  of 
children  in  the  home  may  downgrade  rather  than  liberate 
personhood.  Equality  before  the  law  and  in  the  marketplace 
and  in  human  relations  should  not  be  achieved  by  downgrad- 
ing services  which  cannot  be  measured  in  monetary  terms. 
The  wise  management  of  a home  with  growing  children  re- 
quires time  and  intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual,  and 
physical  resources  of  high  order  and  cannot  be  evaluated  ade- 
quately in  economic  terms. 

In  times  of  social  change,  we  need  dedication,  courage, 
and  Holy  Spirit  leading  to  discern  the  road  to  follow.  All  of  us 
have  certain  gifts  for  use  in  a specific  time  in  history;  As 
Mordecai  said  to  Queen  Esther  when  she  was  in  a key  posi- 
tion in  a difficult  period  in  Jewish  history,  “Who  knows  but 
that  you  have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this? 
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Interchurch  cooperation — 
backward,  forward? 


Delegates  to  the  fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Ontario  Inter- Mennonite  Conference,  Jan. 
15,  voted  to  change  the  operating  guidelines 
for  decision-making. 

Because  of  constant  frustration  as  to  the 
meaning  and  authority  of  decisions  made  by 
the  inter-conference  delegate  body,  the 
executive  council  (lEC)  proposed  that  the 
delegate  body  become  a discussion  body  to 
formulate  recommendations  rather  than  to 
make  decisions. 

In  the  future,  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  inter-conference  delegate  body  will 
be  referred  to  the  three  cooperating 
conferences  for  separate  decision  in  full 
delegate  session.  All  three  meet  within  two 
months  following  the  inter-conference  an- 
nual gathering. 

To  some  this  seemed  like  a backward  step. 
Said  Newton  Gingrich  of  East  Zorra,  “We 
(lEC)  are  fully  aware  that  this  is  a step  back- 
ward, but  if  a step  backward  is  ultimately  a 
step  forward  then  we  are  willing  to  do  it.” 

Herman  Enns  of  Hamilton  agreed.  “It  is  a 
step  backward,  a regression.  It’s  not  that  we 
don’t  want  to  work  together,  it’s  just  that  we 
haven’t  yet  decided  which  decisions  are  bet- 
ter made  together  and  which  are  better 
made  separately.  We  should  vote  against; 
we  should  not  record  that  we  voted  to  take  a 
step  backward.  ” 

Others,  however,  thought  it  was  a step 
forward  and  would  improve  cooperation  and 
clear  the  lines  of  authority.  The  change  in 
guidelines  passed  by  a vote  of  77  to  31. 

Eollowing  the  first  recommendation,  a 
second,  which  called  for  major  discussion  in 
1977  on  “the  future  direction  ” of  Inter- 
Mennonite  Conference  (Ont. ),  passed 
unanimously. 

The  only  other  major  decision  made  was 
approval  for  launching  a graduate  the- 
ological training  program  in  Ontario  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  College 
School  of  Adult  Studies. 

The  program  will  be  a satellite  program  of 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  which  will  grant  the 
degrees.  It  will  make  use  of  various 
theological  and  ministerial  training 
resources  in  the  province. 

To  be  coordinated  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  the  new  program  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  persons  in  Ontario  to  complete  most 
of  their  seminary  degree  requirements  in  the 
province.  There  will  likely  be  some  res- 
idence requirements  as  well.  Negotiations 


with  the  seminaries  are  not  complete. 

College  President  Frank  Epp  told  the 
delegates  that  when  the  program  becomes 
operational  it  will  likely  push  the  college  to 
appoint  another  faculty  person  with 
specialty  in  biblical  studies  and  that  the  cost 
to  the  churches  could  be  about  $2.00  per 
member  or  a total  of  some  $24,000  annually. 

The  proposal  was  scrutinized  closely 
before  passing  by  a margin  of  104  to  35. 
Some  thought  the  decision  should  wait  till 
after  the  guidelines  discussion  (which,  if 
followed,  would  have  meant  that  each 
conference  would  have  voted  on  the  issue  in 
separate  session).  Others  were  for  it  but  cau- 
tioned that  the  mixture  of  seminary  and 
university  might  be  incompatible. 

Several  laymen  who  were  in  favor 
wondered  why  some  ministers  kept  adding 
“buts  ” after  a series  of  initial  positive  com- 
ments. Said  Doug  Millar  of  Kitchener, 
“This  is  an  exciting  prospect  and  there  are 
no  ‘buts.’  ” Millar  is  on  the  college  board. 

Conrad  Grebel  College  reported  that 
$235,000  of  the  $500,000  expected  from  the 
churches  for  its  new  building  have  been 
received.  They  gave  notice  that  they  would 
come  to  next  year’s  session  with  a major 
report  on  long-range  plans  for  the  college. 
There  was  no  discussion  on  the  college 
report. 

Testimonies  at  the  end  of  the  day  indi- 
cated a deep  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tive fellowship  of  the  three  conferences — 
Ontario,  Western  Ontario,  and  United  Men- 
nonite. 

About  140  delegates  attended  the  session 
at  St.  Catharines  United  Mennonite 
Church.  Addresses  were  given  by  Ralph 
Lebold  in  the  morning,  “Equipping  the 
Saints  ” and  by  Henry  Dueck  in  the 
afternoon,  “The  Unity  of  the  Faith  ”.  Short 
discussion  periods  followed  the  presenta- 
tions.— Dave  Kroeker 

Calls  for  understanding 
of  Soviet  Christians 

If  North  American  Christians  take  seriously 
our  oneness  in  the  body  of  Christ,  we  must 
love  our  Soviet  brothers  and  sisters.  And  to 
love  them  we  must  know  them,  said  Walter 
Sawatsky.  “We  need  to  put  more  energy 
into  finding  out  about  each  other,  ” he  add- 
ed. 


Margaret,  Alexander,  Natasha,  and  Walter 
Sawatsky 


After  a three-month  furlough,  Walter  and 
Margaret  Sawatsky  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
their  children,  Natasha  and  Alexander,  have 
returned  to  Europe  for  a second  term  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Neuwied, 
West  Germany.  To  help  increase  informa- 
tion and  understanding  between  Eastern 
European  and  Soviet  churches  and  those  in 
the  West,  the  Sawatskys  have  two  major 
projects  for  their  first  year  in  Germany. 

“I  plan  to  complete  a book  on  the  evan- 
gelicals in  the  Soviet  Union  from  1945  to 
1976  and  to  conduct  systematic  interviews 
with  Mennonite  emigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  ” Walter  continued.  He  explained 
that  he  wants  to  reconstruct  a history  of  local 
church  fellowships.  Margaret  helps  in  re- 
searching for  the  book  and  transcribing  the 
taped  interviews. 

Although  no  longer  officially  seconded  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and 
Communism  in  London,  England,  where 
they  spent  their  first  term,  Walter  will 
continue  to  write  for  their  periodicals  and 
will  return  quarterly  to  the  Center  to  review 
new  documents  received  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Travel  will  be  another  important  part  of 
the  Sawatskys’  assignment.  “We  hope  to 
foster  fellowship  with  churches  across 
borders  by  traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries,  ” Walter 
said.  Because  the  Eastern  European 
churches  are  even  more  isolated  than  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sawatskys  will  be 
looking  for  ways  to  be  of  assistance  to  them. 
“We  will  try  to  discover  their  needs  and 
learn  what  they  are  doing.  Then  we  want  to 
interpret  them  to  the  West  by  writing  and 
speaking,  ” Walter  added. 

The  Sawatskys  prefer  traveling  as  a 
couple  because,  Walter  noted,  “We  can 
relate  to  people  better  when  we  eat  with 
families  and  talk  with  families.  ” 

“Children  are  marvelous  icebreakers,  ” 
Margaret  agreed.  But  she  says  it  can  be  very 
exhausting  to  travel  in  Eastern  Europe  be- 
cause so  much  time  is  spent  simply  looking 
for  the  daily  necessities. 

The  Sawatskys  also  hope  to  get  involved 
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with  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Germany. 
“We  want  to  be  channels  of  communication 
between  different  groups  of  emigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

Intermennos  ski 
at  Les  Mottes 

From  the  flatlands  of  Holland,  the  hills  of 
Germany,  and  the  vineyards  of  France,  34 
Intermenno  Trainees  assembled  in  Switzer- 
land’s majestic  mountains  for  a week  of 
skiing. 

Les  Mottes  Mennonite  Camp  in 
Tramelan,  Switzerland,  under  the  direction 
of  Abraham  Gerber,  hosted  the  trainees 
from  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  2.  Skiers  were  given  the 
option  of  cross-country  or  downhill  skiing  on 
a variety  of  slopes.  Abilities  ranged  from  the 
adept  skier  to  the  struggling  novice  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  “T  ” bar  lift. 

The  trainees  were  also  joined  by  five  Ca- 
nadian students  currently  studying  at  Bie- 
nenberg  Mennonite  Bible  School,  Liestal, 
Switzerland. 

Throughout  the  week,  John  Wieler,  a Ca- 
nadian who  has  been  with  MCC  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  taking  a year  of  leave 
to  do  research  and  study  in  England, 
conducted  several  evenings  of  Bible  study 
and  discussion  groups. 

Currently  there  are  45  Intermenno 
Trainees  working  on  farms,  in  convalescent 
homes,  and  with  European  families  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Switz- 
erland. The  Intermenno  Trainee  Program 
is  a cultural  work  program  which  is 
administered  by  the  European  Mennonites. 
It  is  aimed  at  a transcultural  experience  for 
participants  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
good  will  and  friendship,  as  well  as  broaden- 
ing horizons  and  outlook  through  living  and 
working  directly  with  people  in  a foreign 
country. — Marilyn  Graber,  Intermenno 
Trainee  in  Germany 

Consultation  on  home 
missions  coming 

Representatives  of  the  home  missions 
interests  of  the  Mennonite  Church  plan  to 
bump  heads  Feb.  22  and  23  on  future  direc- 
tion for  churchwide  home  missions. 

The  consultation  follows  several  years  of 
attempts  to  focus  the  long-term  home 
missions  program  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  including  staff  plan- 
ning. Board  Secretary  H.  Ernest  Bennett  last 
fall  recommended  to  Board  directors  and 
Home  Missions  Committee  that  a consulta- 
tion be  called  “to  give  in-depth  review  to 
our  home  missions  program  and  planning 
before  further  steps  be  taken  to  work  at  staf- 
fing.” 

The  Home  Missions  Committee  will  host 
the  meeting  at  the  O’Hare  Sheraton  Inn 


(North),  adjacent  to  Chicago’s  O’Hare  Air- 
port. Sending  groups  will  pool  travel  costs. 

Participating  will  be  conference  home 
missions  commission  chairmen  and  other 
conference  representatives.  Home  Missions 
Committee,  chairmen  of  the  black  and 
Latin  councils  and  their  staff  secretaries, 
two  representatives  from  Indian  churches, 
administrative  secretaries  of  the  Mission 
Board  Home  Missions,  Relief  and  Service, 
Health  and  Welfare,  Student  Services,  and 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  Divisions,  and  Men- 
nonite General  Board  secretaries. 

The  group  will  address  itself  to  questions 
such  as:  What  is  the  vision  of  conferences 
for  mission  programs  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture? What  role  shall  the  Home  Missions  Di- 
vision have  in  developing  overall  strategy 
and  goals  for  mission  work  by  the  Mission 
Board,  conferences,  and  congregations? 
What  are  the  resources  needed  at  each  level 
of  our  church  effort? 

The  planning  committee  for  the  consulta- 
tion included  Lupe  De  Leon  and  Simon 
Gingerich  from  the  home  missions  office, 
Ivan  Kauffmann,  Dwight  McFadden  and 
Jose  Ortiz  from  the  General  Board  office, 
Raymond  Jackson,  John  Ventura,  and 
Stanley  Weaver  from  the  Home  Missions 
Committee,  Millard  Osborne,  South  Central 
Conference;  and  Eldon  King,  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference. 

Spreading  paper,  ideas 
to  Botswana  teachers 

“In-service  is  having  648  kilometers  of  sand 
roads  between  the  northern  and  southern 
schools,”  writes  Norma  Johnson.  “It  is  get- 
ting acquainted  with  children  in  Keabetswe, 
Miracle,  Ketlhopegile,  Matron,  Gabole- 
balwe  and  Wiseman;  waiting  20  minutes  to 
begin  a lesson  because  the  teacher  hadn’t  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  new  pencils  sharpened; 
and  saving  empty  powdered  milk  tins,  egg 
cartons,  boxes,  and  bags  for  use  in  class- 
rooms. ” 

Johnson,  a Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteer  from  Tower  City,  N.D.,  serves 
as  extension  trainer  for  a special  project  of 
the  in-service  program  of  the  Botswana 
Ministry  of  Education.  Working  mostly  in 
the  17  primary  schools  of  the  Kgalagadi  Dis- 
trict, a remote  desert  area  in  southwest 
Botswana,  she  provides  classroom  follow-up 
for  teachers  who  are  seldom  able  to  par- 
Hcipate  in  regularly  scheduled  in-service 
training  at  teacher  training  schools. 

“ More  and  more  I realize  that  in-service 
is  a many-faceted  phenomenon,  ” Johnson 
writes.  “It’s  easy  to  report  on  the  number  of 
kilometers  traveled.  It’s  easy  to  describe  the 
condition  of  schools,  the  number  of  class- 
rooms under  construction,  and  the  shortage 
of  books  and  materials.  The  difficult  aspect 
enters  in  with  changing  attitudes  and 
habits.” 


Since  beginning  her  work  with  the  project 
in  September,  Johnson,  who  previously 
served  in  Botswana  as  a teacher  training 
college  instructor,  has  visited  all  17  schools 
in  the  Kgalagadi  District.  She  also  par- 
ticipated in  a workshop  for  16  teachers  in 
Ghanzi  District  and  directed  art  activities, 
spelling  and  language  games,  and  dramati- 
zation of  stories  for  standard  seven  pupils 
who  had  just  completed  exams  for  their  final 
year  of  primary  school  at  Tsabong  where  she 
is  based.  In  addition  she  worked  with  the  10 
other  teachers  in  the  school  doing  art 
activities  with  their  pupils. 

“Working  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
reading  is  one  of  my  priorities  for  this 
project,  ” she  continues.  Beginning  in 
January,  the  Botswana  National  Library 
Service  is  providing  300  books  for  an  experi- 
mental library  project.  The  books  will  be  cir- 
culated among  the  Kgalagadi  schools  in 
three  wooden  boxes.  Up  to  now  there  has 
been  no  library  service  to  this  area. 

“I  plan  to  spend  a good  amount  of  time  in 
1977  working  at  schools  with  teachers  in 
small  groups.  ...”  she  wrote. 

Musselmans  work  at 
church  planting  in  Brazil 

After  20  years  in  Brazilian  church  planting, 
Lois  and  Glenn  Musselman  transferred  a 
year  ago  south  to  Curitiba,  a city  of  one 
million  in  Parana  state,  and  home  of  a 
number  of  German-speaking  Mennonite 
congregations. 

During  their  first  year  in  Curitiba,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  en- 
couraged cooperation  among  the  three  Bra- 
zilian Mennonite  area  congregations  and 
initiated  new  church  planting  ventures. 

They  stimulated  a monthly  Mennonite 
workers’  meeting  marked  by  “sharing  in 
fellowship,  prayer,  and  spiritual  edification 
through  meditation  in  the  Word,”  wrote 
Musselmans. 

As  1976  closed,  they  “were  finally  able  to 
start  the  groundwork  of  church  extension 
into  the  new  but  poor  suburb  of  Pinheirinho 
(Little  Pine  Tree)  about  five  miles  from  our 
home  in  the  German  Mennonite  community 
of  Boqueirao. 

“On  Sunday  afternoons  we  have  been 
meeting  on  a vacant  lot  where  from  30  to  80 
persons  have  gathered,  mostly  children,  ” 
they  reported.  “With  flannelgraph  stories 
from  the  Bible  and  singing  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  awakening  of  spiritual  appetites. 
The  next  step  is  to  build  a simple  structure 
at  a more  permanent  location. 

“We  also  want  to  investigate  possibilities 
for  other  church  extension  in  the  Industrial 
City,  a huge  development  planned  for  locat- 
ing over  100  industries  on  the  far  edge  of 
Curitiba,  as  well  as  residential  areas  for 
worker  families  where  churches  might  be 
located,  ” Musselmans  said. 
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Glenn  Musselman  has  been  teaching  part- 
time  in  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  In- 
stitute and  editing  Inercambio  Menonita 
(Mennonite  Interchange),  a Portuguese  bi- 
monthly for  the  association  of  Mennonites 
in  Brazil.  Lois  Musselman  has  encouraged 
formation  of  women’s  Bible  study  cell 
groups  as  a setting  for  evangelism. 

Spanish  broadcast  board 
sets  new  year 

After  adopting  a new  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  Spanish  Broadcast  Board 
(JELAM)  reelected  Dan  Nuesch  of  Ar- 
gentina as  president  for  a three-year  term. 
He  also  serves  as  a script  writer  for  the  five- 
minute  daily  radio  program,  Comentando. 

During  its  annual  meeting  in  Cachipay, 
Colombia,  Nov.  15-18,  Dan  provided 
leadership  for  the  Board  as  it  worked  at 
strengthening  relationships  with  those  who 
now  cooperate  in  the  Spanish  broadcast 
work. 

These  groups  are:  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Spanish  Concilio  USA,  Hon- 
duras, Puerto  Rico,  Uruguay,  Dominican 
Republic,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia.  Each  area 
was  encouraged  to  establish  a media  com- 
mittee and  to  develop  local  radio  and  TV 
programs. 

The  Board  approved  a budget  for  1977  of 
$148,000,  $120,000  of  which  comes  as  a sub- 
sidy from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Long-range  plans  call  for  each  group  to 
initiate  local  program  production.  JELAM 
allocated  $7,000  to  this  project  to  bring  12  to 
20  persons  to  the  Puerto  Rico  office  for  a 
three- week  media  training  seminar. 

Another  $3,000  was  designated  for  the 
development  of  new  TV  spots.  Because  of 
production  problems  in  Argentina,  the 
Board  requested  the  Puerto  Rico  office  to 
oversee  the  production  of  these  spots. 


Eastern  volunteers  commissioned 


Twenty-five  persons  spent  the  week  of  Jan. 
2-7  in  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at 
Eastern  Board  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 
The  volunteers  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Roy  Hurley, 
Newville,  Pa.  to  Anderson,  S.C. ; Kevin 
King,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  to  New  York  City; 
Dan  Becker,  Ephrata,  Pa.  to  Corning,  N.Y. ; 
Dennis  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  and  Bob  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa.  to 
Northeastern  VS  locations. 

Second  row:  Clara  Wiebe,  Grunthal, 
Man.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Randy  and  Sara 
Steffy,  Leola,  Pa.  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Hazel 
Eby,  Albany,  Ore.  to  Elmira,  N.Y. ; and  Lo- 
well and  Brenda  Delp,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Third  row:  Robin  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa., 


to  New  York  City;  Allen  Doberstein,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  to  Freedom  Gate  Seven,  Reading; 
Jim  Ranck,  Christiana,  Pa.,  to  Northeastern 
VS  locations;  Joe  Martin,  Jr.,  Manheim,  Pa., 
to  John’s  Island,  S.C. ; Eugene  Denlinger, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  to  John’s  Island,  S.C. ; Tim 
Smoker,  Parkesburg,  Pa., to  Northeastern  VS 
locations;  Twila  Yoder,  Gap,  Pa.,  to  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.;  and  Beverly  Hershey, 
Paradise,  Pa.,  to  Homestead,  Fla. 

Fourth  row:  David  Yutzy,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  to  Northeastern  VS  locations;  Joan 
Steffy,  Leola,  Pa.,  to  Anderson,  S.C.; 
Wilmer  Martin,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  to 
Homestead,  Fla.;  Gloria  Myers,  Troy,  Pa., 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sandra  Schlabach, 
Shedd,Ore.,  to  Washington,  D.C.;  Nancy 
Kuhns,  Newville,  Pa.,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Whitermore  outlines 
state  of  urban  mission 

Coordinator  of  Chicago  area  Mennonites, 
David  M.  Whitermore  outlined  a state  of 
missions  in  the  city  message  after  one  year 
on  the  job.  His  tone  was  realistic  and  not 
without  hope. 

Metropolitan  Chicago  with  a population 
approaching  eight  million  has  17  Mennonite 
congregations  or  fellowships  representing 
four  conferences — Evangelical  Mennonite, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  and  Mennonite  Church.  Three 
congregations  are  black,  four  Latino,  and 
ten  mixed  or  all  Anglo. 

In  his  letter  to  church  leaders  most 
directly  involved  in  the  Chicago  ministry, 
he  identified  three  urban  concerns: 


leadership  burnout,  attitudes  and  reactions 
generated  by  mission  subsidy,  and  future  of 
the  city  projections. 

Quoting  from  a year-end  Chicago 
Tribune  feature,  “Burnout — Is  Misery  Con- 
tagious? ” David  described  signs  of  emo- 
tional stress  he  has  noticed  among  urban 
church  leaders.  Burnout  is  an  emotional  ail- 
ment, so  labeled  by  Christina  Maslach, 
University  of  California  psychology 
professor.  “After  nearly  two  years  of  re- 
search Maslach  is  convinced  that  burnout  is 
a wide-spread  though  little-recognized  af- 
fliction among  those  whose  jobs  draw  them 
near  the  problems  and  miseries  of  others,  ” 
wrote  reporter  Michael  Coakley. 

“It  is  not  unusual  to  have  pastors/leaders 
exhibit  detachment  from  those  they  serve,  ” 
David  said.  “Often  I heard  pastors/leaders 
speak  of  their  people  and  communities  as 


‘they,  them,  those  people.’  The  rejection  is 
real,  even  if  it  is  not  recognized.  Exhaustion, 
depression,  and  the  seeking  of  diversion 
from  the  daily  crush  of  poverty,  misery,  vio- 
lence, ignorance,  and  their  own  sense  of  im- 
potence is  common.  ” 

Conditions.  He  outlined  some  of  the  con- 
ditions urban  dwellers  face:  “When  you 
look  out  of  your  church  door  and  see  six 
bars,  you  know  you  are  in  a mission  field. 
When  you  do  visitation  without  your  wallet 
because  of  the  possibility  of  armed  robbery, 
you  know  you  are  in  mission  work.  When 
most  of  the  homes  you  visit  are  protected 
with  steel  gratings  that  cover  doors  and  win- 
dows, you  know  this  is  an  ideal  place  for 
proclamation  of  good  news.  ” 

He  went  on:  “When  you  cancel  watch 
night  services  and  phone  people  not  to  come 
because  of  gunfire  going  on  around  the 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


church,  you  know  you  are  in  a mission  field. 
When  young  whites  murder  your  son  be- 
cause he  is  in  their  area  and  when  no  one  is 
caught,  let  alone  tried,  you  know  you  are  in 
Satan’s  stronghold.” 

Suggestions.  Whitermore  introduced  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  administrators  to 
consider  on  future  policy  for  urban  workers, 
policy  which  would  build  on  the  best  of  pat- 
terns for  relating  to  workers  in  overseas 
missions,  worker  fellowship,  and  clear  voca- 
tional expectations.  He  underscored  that 
workers  are  needed.  “There  is  no  work  of 
God  without  workers.  ” 

Denominations  and  congregations  often 
reflect  an  attitude  questioning  why  urban 
churches  and  programs  should  be  fi- 
nancially supported,  David  said.  While 
allowing  the  need  for  inner-city  churches  to 
work  at  improving  their  financial  steward- 
ship, he  emphasized  that  the  larger  church 
family  should  accept  the  fact  “that  some  of 
our  city  churches  probably  will  not  become 
self-supporting.” 

David  named  especially  those  churches  in 
changing  neighborhoods,  in  foreign  culture 
and  language  settings,  and  in  poverty  areas. 
“Their  roles  are  often  that  of  a house  of 
refuge.  These  churches  have  not  and  may 
not  ever  be  self-supporting,  but  they  have 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  with  ‘cups  of 
cold  water’  in  Jesus’  name,  ” he  said.  “City 
churches  are  not  second-class  citizens  in  the 
kingdom,  but  we  often  make  them  feel  that 
way.” 

“It  is  my  feeling,  ” he  concluded,  “that 
the  Anabaptist  experience  and  understand- 
ing of  the  good  news  has  been  a providential 
preparation  for  mission  and  service  on  a 
scale  we  never  contemplated. 

New  department 
director  at  MBI 

David  D.  Yoder  has  been  named  to  the  staff 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  as  director  of  follow-up  ministries,  ef- 
fective in  July.  He  is  currently  director  of 
student  life  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

David  will  head  up  the  new  department 
which  brings  together  activities  formerly 
carried  separately.  He  will  administer  Home 
Bible  Studies  courses,  counsel  and  direct 
other  counselors  who  work  with  individuals 
who  respond  to  broadcasts  and  literature, 
and  develop  a new  approach  to  refer  such 
persons  to  local  pastors,  counselors,  or 
friends. 

He  will  also  assist  writers/producers  of 
broadcasts  and  literature  to  plan  for  follow- 
up materials  and  will  assist  the  staff  to 
understand  the  various  media  audiences. 

Prior  to  serving  as  director  of  student  life 
at  EMC,  David  served  as  missionary 
administrator  and  pastor  in  Mexico  with  the 
Mission  Commission  of  the  Franconia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Conference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Six  writers  for  The  Foundation  Series 
are  lined  up  to  lead  workshops  at  “Project 
Teach,  ” Mar.  21-25,  at  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.  Other  resource  per- 
sons— focusing  on  Anabaptist  history, 
development  of  a person,  and  Bible  study — 
are  also  featured  at  this  experience-based 
learning  event  for  congregational  education 
leaders.  Contact:  Herta  Funk,  722  Main  St., 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

Mary  Oyer  will  lead  a hymn  sing,  Do- 
novan Smucker  will  speak  on  “The  People 
of  God,”  June  Yoder  and  Roy  Umble  are 
planning  a drama,  Paul  Lederach  will  in- 
troduce “The  Foundation  Series.  ” In  addi- 
tion, more  than  a score  of  persons  will  lead 
workshops  highlighting  “the  unique  po- 
tential of  the  congregation  for  transmitting 
and  nurturing  Christian  faith.  ” These  things 
and  more  shall  come  to  pass  in  a “ Festival  of 
the  People,  ” Apr.  1-3,  at  Goshen  College. 
Contact:  Festival  Office,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Mass  media  can  communicate  a Chris- 
tian message — yours.  A new  resource  to  ena- 
ble congregations  in  local  media  involve- 
ment is  off  the  press.  Packed  with  practical 
tips  in  14  different  areas  (such  as  press 
releases,  posters,  radio  and  TV,  drama, 
collages),  the  80- page  Media  Resource 
Handbook  includes  testimonies  of  persons 
in  congregations  who  have  used  a particular 
medium.  The  handbook  is  part  of  the  “In- 
vitation to  Live  ” campaign,  designed  to  en- 
courage people  to  reach  out  to  those  who  are 
lonely.  At  a cost  of  $5  the  Media  Resource 
Handbook  is  available  from  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Alcohol  in  the  church?  Some  Mennonite 
congregations  and  conferences  are  strug- 
gling with  this  issue,  including  the  Faith 
and  Life  Committee  of  Ontario  Conference. 
The  committee  has  pulled  together  a 
number  of  resource  materials  related  to  al- 
cohol abuse — some  available  free,  others  at 
minimal  cost.  For  more  information,  write 
to  Wilda  King  Harding,  568  Brimley, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  MIJ  1A8,  Canada. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund:  your  con- 
gregation could  make  it  a special  project. 


More  than  half  of  the  income  taxes  of  every 
U.S.  citizen  are  funneled  into  military  rather 
than  “people  ” programs.  Postcards  are  now 
available  (in  sets  of  five)  to  be  sent  to  U.S. 
senators,  representatives,  etc.,  expressing 
support  for  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  legisla- 
tion. From  one  to  1,000  sets  can  be  ordered 
from  the  National  Council  for  a World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  2111  Florida  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20008.  Costs  of  printing 
and  mailing  the  cards  to  you  are  25  cents  per 
set,  $1  per  ten  sets,  $9.50  per  100  sets,  $85 
per  1,000  sets.  See  page  32,  Jan.  11  Gospel 
Herald  for  more  information. 

Challenging  old  assumptions  and  look- 
ing for  new  ways  to  achieve  church  growth 
are  five  authors  in  a new  Herald  Press  pa- 
perback entitled  The  Challenge  of  Church 
Growth.  According  to  editor  Wilbert  R. 
Shenk,  the  112-page  book  brings  a believers’ 
church  perspective  to  the  issue  of  church 
growth — a perspective  almost  completely 
lacking  in  other  works  on  the  subject. 
Available  for  $2.95  at  Provident  Bookstores 
or  by  writing  to  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Church  mice  and  the  four  seasons  serve 
as  vehicles  for  teaching  primary-age 
children  about  God’s  creation  in  two  sets  of 
four  color  filmstrips,  recently  purchased  by 
the  AV  library  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  God  Planned  It 
That  Way  and  Exploring  the  Seasons  were 
both  produced  in  1976  by  Family  Films;  one 
or  both  sets  can  be  rented  for  $5  apiece  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

Both  joys  and  pitfalls  of  getting  older  are 
sketched  out  in  two  new  AV  resources  on  ag- 
ing— “Reflections”  and  “America’s  Aged: 
The  Forgotten  Many.  ” “Reflections  ” is  a 
25-minute  color  motion  picture,  produced  in 
1976  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  highlighting  personal 
glimpses  of  individuals  and  their  unique  ap- 
proaches to  meaningful  retirement.  Rental: 
$10.  “America’s  Aged:  The  Forgotten 

Many”  is  a 74-frame  color  filmstrip, 
produced  in  1975  by  Current  Affairs  Films, 
chronicling  current  attitudes  and  trends  re- 
garding older  persons.  Rental:  $2.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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Twenty-two  enter  VS 


Twenty-two  persons  entered  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  after  a 
one-week  orientation  Jan.  16-23  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Six  additional  orientations  are  scheduled 
for  March,  May,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  of  1977.  VS  orientation  ac- 
quaints the  VSer  with  program  goals  and 
policies  and  serves  as  a time  of  spiritual 
input  and  reflection. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Ellen  Miller, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Patricia 
Cathrea,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 
(International  Guest  House);  Nathan  Barge, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Don 
Nafziger,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  to  Downey, 
Calif.;  Charlotte  Nafziger,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
to  Glenhaven,  Ariz. ; Wayne  Hershberger, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Glenhaven,  Ariz.;  Ste- 
phana Roth,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Second  row:  Karol  Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind., 
to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Mary  E.  Miller,  Newton, 
N.C.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Roy  Helmuth,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Robert 
Freed,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  to  Eureka,  111.; 
Ken  Moyer,  Plumsteadville,  Pa.,  to  Cham- 
paign, 111.;  Yvonne  Garber,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
Portland,  Ore. ; J.  David  Heintz,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  row:  Helen  Gascho,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Kristi  West,  Englewood, 
Ohio,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Shelley  De- 
Waard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Marcia  Hostetler,  Burton,  Ohio,  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Ellen  Reimer, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.; 
Glenda  Benner,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to  Eureka, 
111.;  Rhonda  Horst,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Win- 


ston-Salem, N.C. 

Not  pictured:  LuAnn  Nafziger,  Peoria, 
111.  to  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

New  audiences 
broadcasts'  aim 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  January  approved  a budget  of  $690,340, 
renamed  its  Heart  to  Heart  radio  program, 
and  recommended  a 25-year  history  writing 
project. 

To  balance  the  1977  budget,  which 
represents  a 4 percent  increase  over  last 
year,  the  Board  requested  $13,000  in  estate 
funds  from  its  parent  organization,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Of  the  total,  $7, 
000  is  designated  for  the  history-writing 
project  and  radio  spots  production. 

The  Board  also  requested  $9,410  in 
designated  estate  funds  for  further  develop- 
ment of  TV  spots  for  international  use, 
English  literature  for  overseas,  and  addi- 


Mennonite  Renewal  Services  is  gearing 
up  to  help  those  who  wish  to  participate  in 
the  1977  Conference  on  Charismatic 
Renewal  in  the  Christian  churches,  to  be 
held  July  20-24  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Renewal  77,  for  the  Mennonites,  will  be  one 
of  a dozen  denominational  conferences  con- 
vening each  day.  The  evening  sessions  will 
be  held  in  Arrowhead  Stadium.  For 


tional  marketing  of  its  Choice  radio  series. 

To  update  its  five-minute  daily  radio 
program  for  women,  the  trustees  adopted 
Your  Time  as  a new  name  for  Heart  to 
Heart.  Heart  to  Heart  Letter  was  merged 
with  Alive,  a bimonthly  newsletter  mailed  to 
listeners  and  interested  persons. 

The  trustees  evaluated  the  multimedia 
“Invitation  to  Live”  campaign  now  in 
progress  across  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  and 
encouraged  the  staff  to  work  with  the  other 
campaign  sponsors  to  extend  the  campaign 
into  next  year.  The  campaign  encourages  in- 
dividuals to  reach  out  to  others  to  help  over- 
come loneliness  and  alienation. 

Other  sponsors  of  the  campaign  are  the 
Mennonite  Brethren,  General  Conference 
Mennonite,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
churches. 

To  work  at  long-range  planning  of  its 
Italian  radio  and  literature  ministry,  the 
board  will  cooperate  with  the  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  to 
bring  Elio  Milazzo  to  the  U.S.  next  summer. 
Elio  is  chairman  of  the  Italy  Mennonite 
Church  and  speaker  on  Parole  di  Vita,  the 
five-minute  biweekly  Italian  Broadcast. 

The  Board  evaluated  the  preliminary 
work  done  on  developing  faith  messages 
designed  for  persons  not  committed  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  proposal  calls  for  radio 
and  TV  spots,  billboards  and  newspaper  ads 
to  help  individuals  to  work  through  every- 
day problems  in  such  a way  that  they  may 
see  faith  in  God  as  a resource  for  living. 

The  Board  also: 

— Requested  staff  to  work  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries to  help  congregations  understand 
the  faith  spot  approach  to  evangelism. 

— Reviewed  the  development  of  a media 
office  in  the  Southeast  Mennonite 
Convention  (Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina)  and  authorized  the  staff  to 
work  at  helping  local  conferences  in 
carrying  our  media  activity  as  opportu- 
nities arise. 

— Received  a report  of  its  Spanish 
Broadcast  Board  (JELAM). 

— Asked  the  staff  to  work  with  black,  In- 
dian, and  Spanish  groups  to  establish 
guidelines  for  the  production  of  media 
programs  serving  these  audiences. 


brochures  and  registration,  write  MRS,  Box 
722,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  has  an  opening  for  a 
head  cook  and  kitchen  manager.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  someone  who  can  work 
year-round,  but  will  consider  some  one  for 
the  summer.  Write  Paul  Beiler,  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  Box  157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325, 
phone  (717)  595-7505. 


mennoscope 
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Participants  in  January  MDS  orientation 
(front):  Ed  and  Eva  Eby;  (back):  David 
Smucker,  Joe  Alderfer,  Gordon  Miller. 


Five  persons  came  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Jan. 
6-8,  1977,  for  orientation  to  their  work  as 
long-term  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  vol- 
unteers. The  MDS  orientees  participated  in 
general  orientation  sessions  with  other  MCC 
volunteers  as  well  as  in  special  briefings  with 
MDS  executive  coordinator.  Nelson  Hostet- 
ter. 

A librarian  is  needed  September  1977  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School.  Address 
inquiries  to  the  principal’s  office,  2176  Lin- 
coln Highway  E.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602, 
phone  (717)  299-0436. 

The  third  annual  Holy  Spirit  celebration. 
Rejoice  77,  will  be  held  at  Western  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Mar.  24-27.  The  theme 
for  the  conference  is  “By  love  serve  one 
another.  ” Special  speakers  include  John  I. 
Smucker,  of  Friendship  Community 
Church,  Bronx,  NYC;  Gerald  Derstine, 
Gospel  Crusades,  Bradenton,  Fla.;  Leland 
Shetler,  Indian  Cove  Mennonite  Church, 
Hammett,  Idaho;  and  others.  For  informa- 
tion, write  Richard  Fahndrick,  1510  Wallace 
Road,  Salem,  OR  97304,  or  call  (503)364- 
6574. 

The  letters  of  four  Franconia  Conference 
families,  657  in  all,  were  placed  on  mi- 
crofilm by  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonite Historical  Society  during  January. 
These,  along  with  the  1,600  letters  placed  on 
film  in  May  1975,  from  the  Jacob  Mensch 
(1835-1912)  collection,  makes  this  one  of  the 
largest,  indexed  collections  available  to  re- 
searchers in  the  church.  Coming  from  Men- 
nonite communities  from  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  there  are  also  letters  from  the 
first  missionaries  to  India.  According  to 
Wilmer  Reinford,  these  will  be  made  availa- 


ble to  libraries  and  interested  persons.  Write 
to  the  Society  at  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School. 

An  alternate  opportunity  is  being  offered 
to  seventh-and-eighth-graders  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp  at  Divide, 
Colo.  During  the  time  of  Estes  Park  77, 
June  18-24,  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp  is  offering  a special  camping  session 
for  this  age-group.  Frank  Brunk,  the  camp 
director,  is  offering  to  take  the  seventh-and- 
eighth  graders  of  Estes  Park  attendees  and 
giving  them  a special  camping  experience 
all  their  own.  The  camp  fee  for  the  week  is 
$35.  The  only  additional  cost  would  be  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  Estes  Park 
to  Rocky  Mountain  Camp.  The  dates  will 
be  the  same  and  the  program  would  be 
similar  to  that  which  they  would  experience 
at  Estes  Park  77.  The  $35  fee  would 
represent  a considerable  saving  over  the 
costs  that  would  be  experienced  at  Estes 
Park.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  camping 
experience  at  Rocky  Mountain  Camp, 
please  write  immediately  to  Estes  Park 
Coordinator,  528  E.  Madison  Street,  Lom- 
bard, I L 60148. 

“America’s  Aged:  The  Forgotten  Many  ” 
is  a 74-frame  color  filmstrip  with  11  Vi- 
minute  cassette,  produced  in  1975  by  Cur- 
rent Affairs  Films.  The  average  age  of  the 
American  population  as  a whole  is  advanc- 
ing upward.  Soon  it  will  be  over  30.  Of  those 
over  65,  approximately  90  percent  are  not 
living  in  retirement  centers  or  nursing 
homes.  Yet  many  are  made  to  feel  useless 
because  of  forced  retirement  and  current  at- 
titudes toward  older  citizens.  Rental:  $2. 

Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Gerhard  Ens  of  Gretna,  Man.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  Der  Bote  beginning  in  July. 
Der  Bote,  the  German-language  periodical 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  has  been  edited  for  thirteen  years 
by  Peter  B.  Wiens,  who  resigned  on  Nov.  23 
because  of  ill  health.  Ingrid  Janzen  is 
presently  serving  as  interim  editor  of  the 
paper.  Ens,  a native  of  Gretna,  Man.,  has 
served  as  teacher  and  principal  at  Men- 
nonite College  in  Gretna  from  1946  to  1976. 
After  Mr.  Ens  begins  work  with  Der  Bote 
next  summer,  the  offices  of  the  editor  will  be 
moved  from  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Conference  offices  in  Winnipeg. 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries 
will  sponsor  a “Mideast  Study  Tour,  ” June 
12  to  July  17,  announced  Calvin  E.  Shenk, 
contact  person  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  The  first  three  weeks  will  feature 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Jordan,  and  Is- 
rael. The  last  two  weeks  are  optional  and 
will  be  spent  at  Tel  Aphek  — near  Tel 
Aviv — on  an  archaeological  “dig.”  Kenneth 
H.  Berg,  instructor  in  biblical  languages  at 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Howard  H.  Charles, 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  Goshen  Bib- 


lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  the 
seminar  leaders.  More  information  is  availa- 
ble by  contacting  Shenk  at  EMC. 

The  foot  traffic  in  Spanish  congregations 
takes  place  at  the  altar,  reflecting  a passion 
to  win  souls,  Jose  M.  Ortiz  writes  in  the 
January  issue  of  Mission-Focus,  a mission 
leaders’  publication  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Ortiz  is  an  associate 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  with  special  responsibility  to 
represent  Menolatinos.  In  his  article, 
“Church  Growth  Among  Spanish-Speaking 
North  Americans,  ” he  said,  “The  altar  is  the 
place  for  conversion,  vocational  commit- 
ment, consecration,  prayers  for  healing,  and 
forgiveness.  There  is  a lot  of  ‘foot  traffic’  at 
the  altar  and  quite  often  with  the  shoes  off. 
The  net  result  is  the  reconciling,  retaining, 
and  recycling  of  people.  ” Write  MBM  for  a 
copy  of  Mission-Focus  with  Ortiz’  article. 

Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider  and  Andrew 
are  living  at  1307  S.  8th,  Goshen,  Ind.,  while 
Alan  is  teaching  at  Goshen  College  the 
winter  trimester.  The  Kreiders  will  return  to 
their  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  assign- 
ment in  London,  England,  in  late  April. 

Reaching  youth  in  Latin  America  with 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  objec- 
tive of  a 52-week  series  of  15-minute  radio 
programs  being  produced  by  the  Spanish 
Broadcast  Board  (JELAM)  headquartered  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Narrator  is  Eleazor  Jara  of 
Costa  Rica.  Titled  A La  Juventud  Con  Amor 
( To  Youth  with  Love),  the  programs  will  use 
a variety  of  formats  with  music,  drama,  nar- 
ration, and  try  to  catch  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  youth.  Listeners  are  invited  to 
request  a booklet  to  acquaint  them  with 
Christ  as  “a  person  you  should  get  to 
know.” 

A seminar  for  Mennonite  students  and 
young  adults  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  11-13  at 
Houston  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church  on  the 
theme  The  Importance  of  Community. 
Resource  persons  include  Hubert  Brown, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Eleanor  Loewen,  Newton, 
Kan.;  Marlin  Kim  and  Ron  Lenz,  both  of 
Houston.  The  meeting  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  host  congregation  and  Mennonite 
Student  Services. 

Directors  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  their  final  fiscal 
year  meeting  (ending  Jan.  31)  authorized 
transfer  of  a major  part  of  the  Board  s 
undesignated  estate  funds  to  cover  an  ex- 
pected shortfall  in  contributions.  In  other 
business,  directors  reviewed  a statement  on 
theology  of  the  church  in  mission  drafted  by 
Wilbert  Shenk,  overseas  missions  secretary, 
supported  and  gave  guidance  to  the  plan- 
ning for  the  wide-ranging  consultation  on 
home  missions  slated  for  February,  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  General  Board  a call  for 
churchwide  involvement  and  promotion  of 
church-growth  interests,  and  encouraged 
the  Relief  and  Service  Committee  to  pursue 
its  plans  for  broadening  Voluntary  Service. 
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Vesta  and  S.  Paul  Miller  visited  con- 
gregations and  friends  in  and  around 
Dhamtari,  India,  in  late  December,  includ- 
ing a Sunday  preaching  appointment  at 
Sunderganj.  The  Millers  were  missionaries 
in  the  area  until  transferring  in  1970  to 
Union  Biblical  Seminary  staff  in  Yavatmal. 

Florence  Friesen,  a resident  of  Scho- 
walter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  celebrated  her 
90th  birthday  on  Jan.  6 with  fellow 
residents.  A family  dinner  and  open  house  in 
her  honor  had  been  held  on  Dec.  29  at 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church.  During  the 
Jan.  9 church  service  she  spoke  to  the  con- 
gregation, giving  testimony  to  many 
answered  prayers  in  the  course  of  her  life. 
Florence  served  as  a medical  doctor  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  India  1916- 
41. 

Just  before  Christmas,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
WMSC  groups  received  an  urgent  call  ask- 
ing for  comforters  and  blankets  for  Ad  riel 
School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  an  agency  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  serving 
slow  learners  with  emotional  disturbances. 
Extremely  cold  weather  was  rapidly  deplet- 
ing Adriel’s  gas  allotment,  forcing 
houseparents  to  turn  down  thermostats. 
Most  of  the  youth,  ages  10  to  17,  had  only 
one  blanket,  and  many  of  these  were  in  poor 
condition.  After  just  a few  weeks  Adriel  had 
received  almost  70  new  comforters  and 
blankets,  and  the  influx  continues.  “We  are 
very  grateful  for  the  generous  and  im- 
mediate response  to  this  need,”  stated  Ron 
Meyer,  Adriel  s director  of  development. 
“We  were  in  a critical  situation,  and  the 
WMSC  and  local  individuals  pulled  us 
through.” 

Alice  and  Peter  Sawatsky,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  on  furlough  from 
Brazil,  have  moved  to  Indiana  after  four 


months  in  British  Columbia.  Their  address 
is  305  Reservoir  Place,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Bonita  and  John  Driver  are  now  living  at 
Avda  Ciudad  de  Barcelona,  45  Madrid  7, 
Spain,  beginning  a regular  overseas  term 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They 
left  North  America  on  Jan.  18  and  counseled 
with  colleagues  in  Brussels  before  going  on 
to  Spain  a week  later. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
Concilio  will  produce  a set  of  radio  spots  for 
use  by  Spanish  churches  in  the  USA.  A 
member  of  this  committee,  Jose  M.  Ortiz,  is 
providing  leadership  for  the  Spanish 
Council  to  develop  media  training  opportu- 
nities for  members  of  the  Spanish  congrega- 
tions in  the  USA.  Jose  is  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board  and  is  an 
associate  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board. 

Lester  T.  Hershey,  Aibonito,  P.R., 
founder  and  speaker  on  the  weekly  Spanish 
radio  program,  Luz  y Verdad,  will  retire  in 
November.  His  wife,  Alta,  was  active  in  the 
radio  follow-up  ministry  and  retired  during 
1976.  Lester  served  30  years  as  speaker.  The 
Spanish  Broadcast  Board  (JELAM)  will 
continue  to  sponsor  a 15-minute  program 
similar  to  Luz  y Verdad.  The  Board  is  solicit- 
ing speaker  nominees  from  the  Latin- 
American  constituency.  Before  starting  Luz 
y Verdad  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1947,  the 
Hersheys  served  in  church-building  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  community  in 
Chicago.  Earlier  Lester  served  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  relief  and 
service  work  in  Spain  and  France.  His 
parents  were  pioneer  missionaries  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

Skilled  workers  are  in  demand  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  in  construction,  medical 


services,  and  church  work  during  the  next 
several  months.  The  Mobile  Builders  Unit,  a 
traveling  construction  crew,  needs  both  men 
and  women  workers  to  assist  with  various 
repair  and  building  projects.  Builders  are 
also  needed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  housing 
rehabilitation  work.  Both  locations  have  im- 
mediate openings  for  couples  to  give 
leadership  to  the  units  and  their  construc- 
tion projects.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
medical  support  workers  are  needed  in 
several  Kentucky  locations.  A doctor  is 
needed  for  Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  and  an  RN  may  serve  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  An  orderly  is  needed  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  work  with  physically 
handicapped  adults.  Brownsville,  Tex.  Sur- 
prise, Ariz.,  and  Mathis,  Tex.,  VS  units  each 
have  requested  a couple  with  Spanish  lan- 
guage skills  to  assist  the  local  Mennonite 
church.  Contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514,  for  more  information  on 
these  and  other  opportunities. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  just  finished  reading  the  article,  “Two 
EMC  Music  Teachers  Resign’  in  the  Jan.  ll  issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald.  I must  say  it  leaves  me  very 
disappointed.  To  print  such  material  taken  largely 
from  a college  newspaper  and  subsequent  tele- 
phone conversations  is  to  tell  me  that  the  Gospel 
Herald  has  lost  its  creativity,  its  vision,  and  its 
readiness  to  build  rather  than  destroy.  Can  there 
be  anything  good  or  constructive  in  this  type  of 
reporting?  This  in  my  opinion  shows  a lack  of  in- 
tegrity and  respect  which  the  Gospel  Herald  has 
rightfully  earned  in  its  long  history  of  excellent 
articles  and  reporting. — David  F.  Derstine, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

I have  read  the  news  article  in  the  Jan.  11, 
1977,  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  concerning  the 


The  children  in  English-speaking  school  in  Nazareth,  Israel,  call  her 
Aunt  Ruth.  As  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  worker,  Ruth 
Bauman  thinks  up  exciting  projects  for  the  children  in  her  small  class. 

After  lunch  each  day  Aunt  Ruth  reads  to  the  children  from  books 
bought  with  Caring  Box  money  saved  by  North  American  children. 

Ruth  provides  a good  education  for  children  of  overseas  workers  in 
Israel.  That’s  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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“Two  EMC  Music  Teachers  Resign.” 

1 was  extremely  disappointed  to  see  the  above 
referred  to  article.  You  are  the  editor  of  a publica- 
tion which  is  accepted  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I have  always  accepted  you 
and  your  staff  as  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  By  writing  and  allowing  to  be 
published  the  article  concerning  “Two  EMC 
Teachers  Resign,”  you  have  offended  me,  another 
brother  in  the  church. 

In  being  a voice  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Gospel  Herald  is  not  an  avenue  for  you  to  attempt 
to  become  another  New  York  Times  or  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  report  concerned  an  internal  matter  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  EMC  has  with  great 
love  and  brotherhood  been  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter you  reported.  I believe  you  owe  a front  page 
large  print  apology  to  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  to  the  Mennonite  Church  for  your  deliberate 
and  unbrotherly  report. — Joseph  L.  Lapp,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa. 


I would  like  to  focus  on  the  unethical  approach 
to  the  article  “Two  EMC  Music  Teachers 
Resign,”  in  the  Jan.  11  issue  of  this  publication. 
After  reviewing  the  article  I could  not  help  but 
feel  embarrassment  of  the  persons  involved  in  the 
situation.  It  seems  imperative  because  of  close 
ethnic  ties  in  our  Mennonite  circle  that  a “play  by 
play”  report  is  not  the  method  in  which  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  Perhaps  the  article  was  appro- 
priate for  the  EMC  Weathervane  but  inappro- 
priate for  the  Gospel  Herald.  I’m  sure  the  article 
is  not  conducive  to  relationships  among  the  EMC 
faculty  and  the  Mennonite  community. — Jay 
Bontrager,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


I’m  writing  in  reference  to  Menno’s  Opinion 
about  unaffiliated  churches  (Dec.  28). 

John  G.  Paton  said  that  he  clearly  saw  that  all  at 
home  had  free  access  to  the  Bible  and  the  means 
of  grace,  with  gospel  light  shining  all  around 
them,  while  the  poor  heathen  were  perishing 
without  even  the  chance  of  knowing  all  God’s 
love  and  mercy  to  men. 

All  people  in  America  should  ask  God  to  make 
them  Cod’  s children,  and  they  should  observe  all 
things  and  obey  the  Great  Commission.  This  is 
the  solution  to  our  troubles. — Mrs.  Donald  Plank, 
Logan,  Ohio. 


Kindly  refer  to  the  Dec  21  Gospel  Herald  (p. 
975,  last  column)  to  Paul  Erb’s  response  to  Menno 
B.  Hurd’s  comments  on  whether  or  not  church 
members  who  do  not  hold  denominational  office 
have  any  way  to  be  heard.  Brother  Erb  responds, 
in  his  last  lines  that,  “Even  at  Estes  Park  he  will 
have  the  right  to  the  floor.  His  'squeaks’  can  be 
heard.” 

Without  being  too  controversial,  I should  like 
to  remind  Brother  Erb  as  well  as  the  officers  in- 
volved in  Assembly  1977  that  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  We,  who  are  neither  delegates 
nor  officers,  may  not  get  our  “squeak”  in. 

At  least  this  is  what  happened  at  Assembly  75 
in  Eureka,  111.  Some  of  us  paid  our  own  way  and 
expenses,  we  went  with  the  best  of  will  and  inten- 
tions to  participate  from  the  floor  in  a discussion 
of  a study  guide  which  took  much  time  and  talent 
to  prepare.  Ten  minutes  after  the  discussion 
began  all  comments  from  the  floor  were  cut  off  by 
the  moderator.  The  reason  given  was  a lack  of 
time.  There  was  no  room  for  a “squeak”  not  even 
a “peep”  as  Brother  Erb  suggests. 

So  some  of  us  have  been  contemplating  going 
to  Estes  Park,  but  so  far  are  reticent  to  register  for 
several  reasons.  The  time  and  money  involved  (at 
least  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  which  we  pay 
ourselves)  may  be  worthwhile  or  not.  Is  there  any 
assurance  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  Assembly 
1977  that  there  will  be  time  and  place  for  positive. 


charitable,  constructive  discussion  or  is  there  a 
real  possibility  of  being  cut  off?  Our  registration 
may  depend  on  this. — Nelson  Litwiller,  Goshen, 
Ino. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Dan  and  Irene  (Plank),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Wendy  Sue,  Jan.  3, 
1977. 

Brubaker,  Dennis  and  Alice  (Hamilton),  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  first  child,  Michael,  Dec.  27, 
1976. 

Clemmer,  Paul  and  Joanne  (Detweiler),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Angela  Gwen, 
Oct.  31, 1976. 

Delp,  Randy  and  Kathleen  (Halteman),  Quak- 
ertown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Sara  Richelle,  Dec.  19, 

1976. 

Denlinger,  David  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  second  son,  Jonathan  Carey,  Jan. 

7. 1977. 

Freed,  Marcus  and  Brenda  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Ryan  Leigh,  Jan.  11,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Ralph  and  Yvonne  (Shoemaker), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Ryan  Dean,  Jan.  10, 

1977. 

Heading,  lay  and  Diana  (Smith),  Halsey, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  son,  Alan  Dale,  Dec.  12, 

1976. 

Hooley,  Steve  and  Nada  (Frey),  Columbus, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  David,  Ian.  12,  1977. 

Janzen,  Milton  and  Phyllis  (Leichty), 
Columbus,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ericka  Lynne,  Dec. 
29,  1976. 

Miller,  lames  and  Margaret  (Buckwalter), 
Hypoluo,  Fla.,  first  child,  Tina  Jo,  Nov.  25,  1976. 

Myers,  Douglas  and  Ann  (Fortune),  Shelburne, 
Vt.,  first  child,  Scott  Douglas,  Dec.  29,  1976. 

Ramsey er,  Kenneth  and  Kathy  (Wirth),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  first  child,  Sheri  Lynn,  Oct.  8,  1976. 

Reschly,  Daniel  and  Julie  (Allen),  Keota,  Iowa, 
second  son,  Eric  Lynn,  Jan.  3, 1977. 

Richard,  Larry  and  Mary  Jo  (Manning),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Denise  Dawn,  Jan. 

14. 1977. 

Richer,  Larry  and  Melda  (Nafziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Eric  Allen,  Jan.  13, 

1977. 

Schildt,  Ken  and  Charlene  (Gerber),  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras,  first  child,  Laura  Ann,  Dec.  16, 
1976. 

Smucker,  Richard  and  Sarah  (Roth), 
Columbus,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  born 
on  Dec.  3,  1976;  received  for  adoption  on  Dec.  30, 
1976. 

Wagler,  Randy  and  Judy  (Gascho),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child,  ’Trent  Jay,  Oct.  15,  1976. 

Yoder,  Harvey  and  Alma  Jean  (Wert),  Broad- 
way, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Joanna  Beth, 
Dec.  31,  1976. 

Yoder,  Phil  and  Judy  (Sauder),  Bexley,  Ohio, 
by  adoption:  first  daughter  Carole  Denise  (14) 
Aug.  5,  1976;  second  daughter  Christine  Marie 
(6),  first  and  second  sons  Anthony  Lynn  (5)  and 
Douglas  Randall  (4),  Nov.  24,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Burkholder — Turner. — Sheldon  Burkholder, 
Hinton,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  Carolyn 
Turner,  Broadway,  Va.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Yoder,  Dec.  24,  1976. 

deck — Peachey. — Steve  deck,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Pat  Peachey,  Belleville, 


Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus,  Jan. 
8,  1977. 

Gregory — Cortez. — Barrett  Gregory,  Avon- 
dale, La.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Celina  Ann  Cortez, 
Des  Allemands,  La.,  Des  Allemands  cong.,  by 
John  E.  Wenger,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Hochstedler — Stutzman. — Jim  Hochstedler, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Conservative  cong.,  and  Pam 
Stutzman,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by 
Ron  Kennel,  Nov.  20,  1976. 

Hoover — Smoker. — David  A.  Hoover,  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  and  Judy  Smoker, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Jan.  15,  1977. 

Miller-Wenger. — Clifford  Miller,  Ulysses, 
Kan.,  and  lanice  Wenger,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mt. 
Zion  cong.,  by  Allen  E.  Zook,  Dec.  24,  1976. 

Miller — Martin. — Emanuel  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Townline  Conservative  cong.,  and  Joann 
Martin,  Oley,  Pa.,  Alsace  Manor  cong.,  by  War- 
ren W.  Martin,  Nov.  26,  1976. 

Nafziger  — Neumann.  — Roger  Nafziger,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Central  cong.,  and  Laurie  Neumann, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  James  Det- 
weiler, Dec.  18,  1976. 

Rowland — Miller. — Sidney  Rowland,  Newton, 
Kan.,  United  Methodist  Church  and  Laurel 
Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong., 
by  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Dec.  18,  1976. 

Shank  — Yousey.  — David  Shank,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Rhonda  Yousey, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Clarence  Center  cong.  (Akron, 
N.Y. ),  by  Torrey  Brinkley  and  Mark  Lehman, 
Dec.  18,  1976. 

Zehr — McTavish. — Duane  Zehr,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Heather  McTavish, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
James  Perrie,  Oct.  23, 1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Menno  A.,  son  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Grieser)  Birky,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  Mar. 
11,  1905;  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Peoria,  111., 
Jan.  14,  1977;  aged  71  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers 
(Albert,  John,  and  Simon),  and  2 half  brothers 
(William  J.  and  C.  H.  Nafziger).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  17,  in 
charge  of  Aden  J.  Yoder;  interment  in  the  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Gingerich)  Hocnstetler,  was  bom  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  24,  1883;  died  at  her  home  in 
Joetown,  Iowa,  Dec.  16,  1976;  aged  93  y.  On  Dec. 
19,  191’7,  she  was  married  to  Edward  J.  Bren- 
neman, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harold  and  Lynn),  9 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Ortis  Miller 
and  Ella — Mrs.  Russell  Kinsinger),  and  one 
brother  (Earl).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Mabel — Mrs.  Joni  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
18,  in  charge  of  Robert  K.  Yoder  and  Dean  Swartz- 
endruber;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Heller,  Enos  L.,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
(Leaman)  Heller,  was  born  in  East  Lampeter 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1886;  died  at  the  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec. 
18,  1976;  aged  90  y.  On  Jan.  12,  1911,  he  was 
married  to  Uizabeth  Harnish,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  in  1975.  Surviving  are  one  foster 
daughter  (Mary  E. — Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Weaver).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Community  on  Dec.  21,  in 
charge  of  Ira  D.  Landis  and  Elam  W.  Stauffer; 
interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hersh,  Willis  R.,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
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Amanda  R.  (Risser)  Hersh,  was  bom  in  Mt.  Joy 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  11,  1888;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1976;  aged  88  y. 
He  was  married  to  Anna  Miller,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1975.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Mennonite  Home  on  Nov.  30,  in 
charge  of  H.  Raymond  Charles  and  Henry  W. 
Frank;  interment  in  Kraybill’s  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Hochstedler,  Lewis  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Iva 
(Miller)  Hochstedler,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Feb.  17,  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Jan.  16,  1977;  aged  70  y.  In  1928  he 
was  married  to  Marie  Plank,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1935.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Mary 
Kathryn  Karr,  Marjory  Ann — Mrs.  Maurice 
Strabla,  and  Dorothy  Rae — Mrs.  Raymond 
Yotty),  14  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 brothers  (Monroe,  Raymond,  and  Robert). 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
19,  in  charge  of  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in 
East  Union  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Paul,  son  of  William  C.  and  Mary 
(Clark)  Beckley,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept. 
2,  1917;  died  on  Jan.  13,  1977;  aged  59  y.  He  was 
married  to  Ruth  Wingard,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (Clark  and  Dale)  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Helen  Ferg).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Weaver  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Ian.  16,  in  charge  of  Harry 
Y.  Shetler  and  Harold  E.  Thomas;  interment  in 
Richland  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Enos  N.,  son  of  Noah  and  Katie 
(Weaver)  Miller,  was  born  in  Ohio  Jan.  5,  1906; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  10, 
1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Feb.  17,  1929,  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Raymond),  3 daughters  (Ruth,  Jane — 
Mrs.  James  Vacineck,  and  Edith — Mrs.  Don 
Vacineck).  He  was  a member  of  the  Clarence 
Center  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  H.  Robert  Mitchell 
and  Howard  S.  Bauman;  interment  at  Yorkshire, 
N.Y. 

Miller,  Orie  O.,  son  of  Daniel  D.  and  Nettie 
(Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind., 
July  7,  1892;  died  at  the  Landis  Retirement 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On 
Aug.  26,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Elta  Wolf,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Feb.  14,  1958.  On  Jan. 
9,  1960,  he  was  married  to  Elta  Myers  Sensenig, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Lois — Mrs.  Ronald  Beach),  4 sons  (Albert  W., 
Daniel  W.,  John  W.,  and  Robert  W.)  2 step- 
daughters (Laverne — Mrs.  J.  Elvin  Martin  and 
Arlene — Mrs.  Ted  Hayes),  one  stepson  (Donald 
M.  Sensenig),  17  grand  children,  8 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Ida  Mae — Mrs.  Benjamin 
Schertz,  Clara  Olivia  Augsburger,  Alice  Grace — 
Mrs.  Ray  Yoder,  and  Mabel  Ann — Mrs.  William 
Jennings),  and  2 brothers  (William  W.  and 
Samuel  S.)  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Ernest  E.  and  Truman  T. ),  and  2 sisters 
(Kathryn  P.  Yoder  and  Bertha  E.  Miller).  He  was 
executive  secretary  and  life  member  of  the  Board 
for  both  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  Don 
Jacobs;  interment  in  Wolf’s  Cemetery  near 
Akron,  Pa. 

Miller,  Rosa  Ann,  daughter  of  Tobias  and  Mat- 
tie  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  June  9,  1896;  died  of  a stroke  at  the 
Lagrange  County  Hospital  on  Jan.  5,  1977;  aged 
80  y.  On  Nov.  14,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Brice 
Elliott,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  14, 
1918.  On  Oct.  28,  1922,  she  was  married  to  J. 
Elmer  Miller,  who  died  on  Ian.  2,  1974.  Surviving 
are  7 sons  (William,  Harold,  Francis,  Dwight  and 
Dewayne  Miller  and  George  and  Arthur  Elliott),  8 


daughters  (Erma — Mrs.  Ivan  Miller,  Charlotte — 
Mrs.  Titus  Morningstar,  Ruth — Mrs.  Harold 
Lambright,  Mrs.  Wayne  Neff,  Beulah — Mrs.  Dan 
Stutzman,  Rosalie — Mrs.  Carl  Dintaman,  Caro- 
lyn— Mrs.  Bob  Dillon,  ancf  Marilyn— Mrs.  Lester 
Burkey),  62  grandchildren,  87  great-grand- 
children, 6 great-great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Elmer  Schrock  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Moschel), 
and  4 brothers  (Milo  F.,  Rufus,  Valentine,  and 
Amzie  Yoder).  She  was  .preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Henry  B.  Elliot),  one  daughter  (Wilma 
Arlene  Miller),  3 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Lily 
Yoder  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Dave  Christner),  and  one 
brother  (Levi  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  8,  in  charge  of  Amos  Hostetler 
and  Arnold  Roth;  interment  in  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Murphy,  Ella  Mae,  daughter  of  Aaron  W.  and 
Ada  (Longenecker)  Grove,  was  born  in  West 
Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1918;  died  at  her 
home  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1976;  aged 
58  y.  She  was  married  to  Lawrence  Murphy,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  June  1971.  Surviving  are 

2 daughters  (Lorraine — Mrs.  Donald  P.  Sheeler 
and  Charmaine — Mrs.  Donald  R.  Thomas),  2 sons 
(J.  Emmett  and  John  L.),  7 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Clarence  R.  Grove),  and  one  sister  (Anna 
Ruth — Mrs.  Raymond  R.  Rohn).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Steelton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Dec.  26,  in 
charge  of  Leon  H.  Oberholtzer. 

Ruhl,  Orlena,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lizzie 
(Witmer)  Greiner,  was  bom  in  Mt.  Joy  Twp.,  Pa., 
Feb.  9,  1903;  died  of  a stroke  and  heart  failure  at 
Rheems,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1977;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec.  20, 
1924,  she  was  married  to  Irwin  G.  Ruhl,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Nov.  9,  1974.  Surviving  are 

3 sons  (Paul  G.,  Lester  G.,  and  Harvey  G.),  10 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Ruth — Mrs.  Paul  Gish).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Risser  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Eugene 
H.  Zimmerman  and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in 
Risser  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schlabaugh,  Mamie,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Miller)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Iowa 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  6,  1893;  died  at  the  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  15, 1977;  aged  83  y.  On 
Feb.  15,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Joel  Schla- 
baugh, who  preceded  her  in  death  in  July  1970. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and  John),  7 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Loyal),  and  one  sister  (Exlna  Brenneman).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Leslie).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
18,  in  charge  of  Ronald  Kennel;  interment  in 
West  Union  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Siegrist,  Warren  S.,  son  of  John  and  Ella 
(Schreiner)  Siegrist,  was  born  in  Manheim,  Pa., 
May  23,  1904;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 1976;  aged  72  y.  On 
Nov.  29,  1923,  be  was  married  to  Maude  Kofroth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Dorothy  Jane  Mellinger),  5 grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Irvin,  Harvey,  Clarence,  and  John),  and 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Martin  Mohler  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Landis).  He  was  a member  of  the  Landis  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Ira  D.  Landis  and 
Elma  W.  Stauffer;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Stutzman,  David  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Amanda 
(Hershberger)  Stutzman,  was  bom  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  May  26,  1889;  died  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Nov. 
21,  1976;  aged  87  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1912,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Phoebe  Stauffer,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Norma — Mrs. 
Merle  Rediger,  Edna — Mrs.  Emanuel  Oswald, 
Mary — Mrs.  Burdette  Burkey,  and  Violet — Mrs. 
Delmar  Roth),  3 sons  (Melvin,  Wayne,  and 
Aden),  23  grandchildren,  31  great-granachildren, 
one  brother  (Jake),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Schlegel),  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
granosons,  one  great-granddaughter,  4 sisters. 


and  5 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  24,  in  charge  of  Oliver 
Roth  and  Norman  Beckler;  interment  in  the  East 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Floyd  W.,  son  of  Nathan  and  Clara 
(Holdeman)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Co., 
Ind.,  May  1,  1896;  died  of  leukemia  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  17,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  20,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Hazel  Lehman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Kenneth,  Stanley,  and 
Herbert),  one  daughter  (Margaret),  12  grand- 
children, 8 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Laura — Mrs.  Oscar  Troyer  and  Christine 
Weaver).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Herman)  and  2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  John 
Gingerich  and  Pauline — Mrs.  Herman  Schrock). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  the 
Burr  Oak  congregation  in  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  for  20 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sunnyslope  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  David  Mann  and  Ray 
Keim;  interment  in  Resthaven  Cemetery,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

Weirich,  Millie,  daughter  of  Manass  and  Fan- 
nie (Miller)  Bontrager,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  1,  1905;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Gosben  General  Hospital  on  Ian.  14,  1977;  aged 
71  y.  On.  Dec.  17,  1925,  she  was  marrieo  to 
Weirich,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  6 sons  (Enos,  Levi,  Eli,  Manass,  Joas,  and 
Samuel,  Jr.),  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  John 
Weaver,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Wilbur  Miller,  and 
Lydia  Mae — Mrs.  Paul  Ganger),  28  grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Katie — 
Mrs.  Joni  Miller  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Kauffman),  and 
2 brothers  (Enos  and  Manass  Bontrager).  Four 
children  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Mid- 
dlebury, where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
17,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Bradley  A. 
Miller;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Daniel  D.  and 
Elizabeth  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co., 
Iowa,  Sept.  21,  1880;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan. 
4,  1977;  aged  96  y.  On  Oct.  21,  1904,  she  was 
married  to  Harvey  M.  Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Aug.  21,  1966.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy 
L.  and  Lester  D.  Yoder),  8 grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Marvin  Yoder  and 
Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  Upper  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Edward  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Catherine 
(Thomas)  Yoder,  was  bom  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  20,  1897;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at 
his  home  on  Jan.  12,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  9, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Thomas,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond  S.  and 
Donald  E.),  6 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, one  brother  (Frank),  and  3 sisters  (Elda, 
Grace,  and  Maude).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Stahl  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge 
of  Curtis  Godshall  and  Sanford  Shetler;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  107  by  Rohn  Engh;  p.  118  by  Ron  Sawatsky;  p.  123 
by  Ken  IsaaK. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit  Meeting, Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.  Feb.  11-12. 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  1-3. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 
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Potter  calls  on  Argentina 
to  rescue  kidnapped  ecumenist 

Philip  A.  Potter,  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  has  ap- 
pealed to  Argentine  authorities  to  take  “ur- 
gent steps”  to  rescue  unharmed  a prominent 
Protestant  ecumenical  leader,  kidnapped  in 
Argentina  on  Jan.  1.  Maurice  Lxjpez,  a 
member  of  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  Dia- 
logue with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and 
Ideologies,  was  kidnapped  by  five  masked 
men  from  his  home  in  Mendoza,  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Mendoza  in  east  central 
Argentina.  In  a cable  to  President  Jorge 
Rafael  Videla,  Mr.  Potter  said  the  kidnap- 
ping had  provoked  “deep  concern  and 
alarm  among  ecclesiastical  circles  the  world 
over.” 


Callup  poll  reports  attendance 
up  at  churches,  synagogues 

U.S.  church  and  synagogue  attendance 
rose  in  1976  for  the  first  time  since  1958,  ac- 
cording to  a new  Callup  poll.  Asked,  “Did 
you  yourself  happen  to  attend  church  or 
synagogue  in  the  last  seven  days?”  42 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  yes.  For  the 
last  five  years,  the  figure  was  40  percent,  a 
low.  A high  of  49  percent  was  recorded  in 
1955  and  1958.  According  to  the  Gallup 
analysis,  55  percent  of  Roman  Catholics  are 
in  church  in  a typical  week,  40  percent  of 
Protestants;  46  percent  of  women,  37 
percent  of  men. 


Arms  race  “absolute  madness,” 

Jesuit  tells  Catholic  conference 

The  current  nuclear  arms  race  is  “ab- 
solute madness”  that  can  never  be  justified, 
according  to  a Jesuit  priest  who  heads  an 
international  religious  peace  and  develop- 
ment agency.  He  told  a group  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  attending  a 
conference  in  Baltimore  on  disarmament 
that  “the  Christian  position  is  in  favor  of 
nonviolence  and  peaceful  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  must  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
express  our  opposition  to  violence  and  find 
new  ways  to  improve  communication  at 
every  level.” 

More  than  1,800  Californians 
apply  for  the  “living  will” 

More  than  1,800  Californians  have  al- 
ready requested  application  forms  for  the 
so-called  “living  wills”  provided  by  the 


state’s  new  “ death- with-dignty”  statute 
which  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  California 
has  become  the  first  state  to  provide  legal, 
medical,  and  ethical  standards  by  which  ter- 
minally ill  patients  may  claim  the  right  to 
die.  The  controversial  law  was  passed  last 
fall  over  the  objections  of  some  doctors,  who 
called  it  an  infringement  of  their 
professional  responsibility  and  judgment, 
and  the  charges  of  many  religious  bodies 
that  the  proposed  law  legalized  mercy  kill- 
ings and  suicides. 

40  hearings  on  human  rights 
held  by  the  94th  congress 

During  the  U.S.  94th  Congress,  40  hear- 
ings on  human  rights  in  18  countries  were 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations.  Among  the 
18  governments  considered,  three  are  com- 
munist (the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  North 
Korea),  two  are  neutral  (India  and  Indo- 
nesia), two  are  controlled  by  white  minority 
governments  (South  Africa  and  Rhodesia), 
and  eleven  have  some  forms  of  alliance  with 
United  States  (Chile,  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
Iran). 

16  religious  groups  join  in  appeal 
to  Carter  opposing  the  B-1  bomber 

Thirty-eight  “public  citizens’  groups”  (16 
of  them  religiously  affiliated)  have  asked  for 
a public  meeting  with  President-elect  Jim- 
my Carter  to  discuss  the  controversial  B-1 
bomber  before  he  decides  on  whether  its 
production  should  go  forward.  “We  want  to 
discuss  with  you  restoring  meaning  to  the 
idea  of  national  security,”  they  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Carter,  read  at  a press 
conference  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room,  dur- 
ing which  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.) 
and  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  also 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  B-1 
bomber. 

“We  represent  millions  of  Americans  (af- 
fected by)  uneinployment,  inflation,  poor 
housing  and  health  care,  decaying  cities  and 
deteriorating  environment,  [and]  the  B-1 
bomber  proves  that  exorbitant,  unnecessary 
military  spending  aggravates  all  these  prob- 
lems,” the  letter  stated. 

Crisis  of  conscience,  truth,  and  spirit 
facing  mankind  today 

The  problems  of  overpopulation,  famine, 
depletion  of  energy,  ecological  pollution, 
and  nuclear  destruction  are  not  the  “worst 
of  the  world’s  woes,  ” an  evangelical  theolo- 
gian believes.  Of  more  pressing  urgency  are 
the  “deeper  facets  of  the  civilization  cri- 
sis”— the  “crisis  of  conscience,  the  crisis  of 
truth,  the  crisis  of  will,  the  crisis  of  spirit — in 


short,  the  moral  and  spiritual  dilemma  that 
has  overtaken  our  generation:  the  break- 
down of  authority,  the  confusion  concerning 
transcendent  reality,  the  subjectivizing  of 
God,  and  with  all  this,  the  loss  of  the  worth 
and  meaning  of  personal  survival,”  says  Carl 
F.  H.  Henry. 

California  governor  will  veto 
bill  restoring  death  penalty 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  of  California  said 
he  will  veto  any  bill  restoring  death  penalty 
sent  to  him  by  the  legislature  “as  a matter  of 
conscience.”  In  his  annual  address  to  the 
legislature.  Gov.  Brown  proposed  substitut- 
ing life  imprisonment  without  parole  in 
place  of  the  death  penalty.  The  current  state 
law  allows  consideration  of  parole  after 
seven  years  of  a life  sentence  have  been 
served. 

A longtime  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ment, Gov.  Brown,  38,  participated  in  a vigil 
against  the  death  penalty  10  years  ago 
before  the  last  execution  in  the  California 
gas  chamber. 

Billy  Graham  predicts  Sweden 
will  be  spiritual  superpower 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  told  reporters  at 
a press  conference  that  Sweden  has  the 
possibility  of  becoming  “a  spiritual  super- 
power. ” Speaking  of  his  hopes  for  a five-day 
evangelistic  campaign  (Jan.  12-16),  Mr. 
Graham  said  that  in  the  19th  century  there 
was  a great  spiritual  awakening  in  Sweden. 
He  declared  that  “more  than  any  other 
country  that  I can  think  of  in  the  world,  you 
have  the  possibility  of  becoming  a spiritual 
superpower.”  He  warned  that  “unless  the 
world  has  a spiritual  revival,  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  terrible  weapons  that  are 
now  being  created  throughout  the  world, 
the  human  race  itself  is  in  jeopardy. 
Spiritual  power  is  the  answer.  ” 

40  percent  of  Canadian  physicians 
call  abortion  law  restrictive 

Canadian  abortion  laws  are  considered 
too  restrictive  by  40  percent  of  2,000  doctors 
responding  to  a poll  conducted  by  Modem 
Medicine  magazine.  Some  42  percent  of  the 
doctors  said  abortions  cause  “emotional  di- 
lemmas” for  them  or  their  hospitals  and  49 
percent  said  a physician’s  religious  convic- 
tions should  not  influence  his  or  her  attitude 
toward  abortions.  The  poll  showed  that  Ca- 
nadian abortion  laws  were  considered  too 
restrictive  by  more  than  half  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors responding,  just  under  half  of  the 
Protestant  doctors,  and  30  percent  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctors.  Under  Canada’s  Criminal 
Code,  therapeutic  abortion  is  legal  when 
performed  at  an  accredited  hospital  after  a 
three-doctor  committee  decides  that  the 
pregnant  woman’s  life  or  health  is  in 
danger. 
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Loving  the  land 


The  lament  by  an  Indian  chief  with  which  this  issue  opens 
is  a poignant  reminder  that  the  persons  labeled  as  savages  by 
European  settlers  were  sometimes  more  civilized  than  the 
ones  who  conquered  them.  It  was  no  grand  editorial  design, 
but  as  this  is  written,  it  seems  appropriate  that  Chief  Seattle’s 
message  precedes  Nelson  Kauffman’s  discussion  of  “Man 
and  His  Sin.  ” 

One  of  the  wonders  of  human  depravity  is  the  ability  for 
self-deception.  In  many  cases  what  seem  obvious  faults,  even 
clear  transgression  to  others,  are  seen  by  the  subject  as  only 
logical  behavior.  An  ironic  example  is  the  case  of  the 
American  commander  in  Vietnam  who  felt  it  necessary  to 
destroy  a village  to  “save”  it.  The  author  of  Psalm  19  may 
have  had  in  mind  this  tendency  when  he  wrote,  “Who  can 
understand  his  errors?  ” Perhaps  the  one  gleam  of  hope  in 
such  a situation  is  the  fact  that  the  world — and  the  church — 
persist  in  spite  of  all  that  we  do  to  destroy  them. 

As  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  our  vaunted  superiority  be- 
comes our  confusion  because  our  hearts  are  not  single.  It  has 
been  said  that  archaeologists  digging  up  our  civilization  long 
years  after  would  be  amazed  at  the  remains  of  our  activity. 
Even  today  much  of  it  is  beyond  comprehension. 

For  example  Advertising  Age  did  an  account  on  what  they 
called  “Top  ten  product  newsmakers  of  1976.  ” Most  were  in 
my  opinion,  products  that  we  could  very  well  do  without. 
Other  persons  might  view  them  differently,  but  only  one,  the 
smoke  detector,  strikes  me  as  contributing  significantly  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  While  many  are  not  harmful,  I don’t  see 
them  as  urgent. 

Citizen’s  band  radios  have  been  high  on  the  list.  They 
perform  a useful  function  for  doctors,  policemen,  and  other 


specialized  workers.  Is  it  important  that  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Jane  should  have  one?  I don’t  think  so.  Microwave 
ovens?  For  me  they  seem  like  expensive  gimmicks.  New, 
expensive  types  of  pain  relievers?  What’s  wrong  with  or- 
dinary aspirin?  Cycle  nutrition  dog  food?  Video  games?  Low 
tar  cigarettes?  Lung  pollution  in  small  doses  is  still  pollution. 
Instant  cameras?  What  have  these  contributed  to  the  solution 
of  our  basic  problems  of  how  to  work  out  salvation  for 
ourselves  and  a world  wasting  away? 

But  then  who  cares  about  salvation?  Who  worries  about 
the  land  and  other  wasting  resources?  Some  do  and  they,  like 
Isaiah’s  and  Malachi’s  remnants,  need  often  to  reassure  each 
other  that  it  is  possible  to  live  in  service  to  God  and  others. ) 

A generation  ago  loving  the  land  meant  soil  conservation. 
The  Mennonite  Community  magazine  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension agents  promoted  strip  farming  on  hilly  land  to  save 
the  soil.  My  father,  who  longed  for  large  fields  and  long  rows, 
found  himself  on  a hilly  farm  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  where  soil 
erosion  became  a problem.  A gully  appeared  in  the  back  20 
and  it  would  not  be  denied. 

So  in  the  mid-forties  he  called  on  our  local  agent  who 
helped  us  devise  a series  of  80-foot  wide  strips  to  save  the  soil. 
It  spoiled  the  field  for  ease  in  farming,  but  it  was  a way  of  fac- 
ing reality — and  loving  the  soil. 

Today  the  problem  extends  to  water,  air,  energy,  nearly  all 
of  our  natural  resources.  And  some  have  heard  the  message. 
Like  prophets  in  any  age,  they  are  viewed  with  wonder  until 
their  activity  cuts  into  the  income  of  the  profiteers  and 
polluters.  Then,  like  Paul  in  Ephesus,  they  became  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  But  God  be  praised  that  a few  are  concerned 
enough  to  cause  a stir. 


What  Others  Believe 


This  week  we  feature  the  fourth  in  a series  of  20  articles 
based  on  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  beginning  a series  on  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  a number  of  North  American  Protestant  tradi- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  the  second  series  may  be  useful  along 
with  the  first  to  help  us  clarify  who  we  are  and  what  we 
believe. 

The  second  series  is  shorter  and  the  articles  will  not  appear 
as  often.  The  first  one  is  by  a Lutheran  on  Lutherans.  Since 
Martin  Luther  was  a pioneer  in  the  Protestant  Reformation 


from  which  our  own  tradition  emerged,  it  is  of  interest  to  see 
what  kind  of  faith  and  practice  has  developed  in  his  train. 

Each  of  these  articles  on  other  traditions  is  written  by  a 
leader  of  that  faith.  So  they  will  tend  more  toward  apologetic 
than  criticism.  The  evaluation  and  critique  of  these  traditions 
in  comparison  to  our  own  understandings  will  be  our  task. 

I hope  to  arrange  for  an  article  on  this  later  on.  In  the 
meantime  each  of  us  can  read  and  ponder  how  others  see 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  we  seek  as  always  to  perceive 
what  God  is  opening  for  us. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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"The  Betrayal  of  Christ 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck 


The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


What  we  believe 


5.  Christ  the  Savior  from  sin 

by  Marion  Bontrager 


“We  believe  that  there  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  died  to  redeem  us  from  sin 
and  arose  for  our  justification.” 

Is  Christ  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man?  Or  is 
Christ  one  among  many:  Buddha,  Muhammad,  or  more 
recent  gurus?  Eastern  religions  are  experiencing  a rapid 
growth  in  North  America.  Many  seek  “salvation”  in  sources 
other  than  “Christ  crucified.”  Religious  and  psychological 
self-help  books  are  the  best-selling  books  as  people  seek  for 
peace  and  meaning.  Many  do  not  believe  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  Christ,  the  one  Mediator.  This  is  expressed  in  a variety  of 
ways. 

“Attend  the  church  or  synagogue  of  your  choice”  is  a 
veiled  way  of  saying  that  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you  believe 
as  long  as  it  isn’t  dangerous  to  the  country.  “We’ re  all  going 
to  the  same  place  ” or  “As  long  as  you  are  sincere  ” express  the 
commitment  to  something  above  an  exclusive  Christ  cruci- 
fied. Part  of  that  “something  ” is  to  be  tolerant  in  order  to 
make  a religiously  pluralistic  society  go  smoothly.  Charlie 
Brown’s  line:  “How  could  we  lose  when  we  were  so  sincere?  ” 
is  the  cartoonist’s  way  of  poking  at  the  shallowness  of  refus- 
ing to  make  any  judgments  or  acting  like  there  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  realities  in  the  world. 

Some  persons  have  difficulty  with  an  exclusive  Mediator 
because  of  Christianity’s  close  identification  with  the 
Western  world  and  the  arrogance  of  some  of  the  past 
missionary  mentality.  Still  others  hesitate  at  any  exclusive 
Christ  because  it  seems  closed-minded.  Buddhism  and  some 
other  Eastern  religions  appeal  to  the  syncretism  and 
tolerance  of  the  North  American  mind-set.  Jesus  is  accepted 
as  one  among  many  and  simply  welcomed  into  the  clan  of 
gods. 

No  doubt  some  Western  missionaries  have  communicated 
the  exclusiveness  of  Christ  in  an  arrogant  manner  without  ap- 
preciation for  the  understandings  of  other  cultures  and  the 
truths  about  God  and  the  truth  they  possess  through  natural 
revelation  (Rom.  1:18,  19).  But  the  real  stumbling  block  with 


Marion  Bontrager  teaches  Bible  and  church  history  at  Hesston  College. 


Jesus  being  the  one  Mediator  may  not  be  the  “exclusiveness” 
of  Christ  crucified  but  how  and  with  what  attitude  that  belief 
is  held. 

While  holding  to  the  belief  in  the  one  Mediator  we  ought 
not  act  as  though  we  know  all  the  answers.  Paul  said,  “For 
now  we  see  in  a mirror  dimly  . . .”  (1  Cor.  13:12).  Our 
knowledge  is  incomplete.  We  do  not  know  all  the  answers  but 
we  profess  to  know  the  one  who  is  the  answer  to  man’s  basic 
problem — sin.  Peter  speaks  his  conviction  from  a firsthand 
knowledge  of  Jesus  in  Acts  4:12  “And  there  is  salvation  in  no 
one  else,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved.  ” Exclusiveness 
seems  to  be  in  Jesus’  reply  to  Thomas:  “I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  no  one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by  me.” 

The  early  church’s  confession  “Jesus  is  Lord  ” had  an  ex- 
clusive meaning  especially  aimed  at  the  political  “lords  ” of 
the  day.  Peter’s  confession  (Mk.  8:29)  identifies  Jesus  as  the 
Christ — the  anointed  One,  the  Messiah. 

The  exclusive  Jesus  as  Messiah  is  consistent  with  the  claims 
of  Yahweh  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  response  to 
Yahweh’s  act  of  grace  in  redeeming  Israel  out  of  Egypt  was 
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to  “have  no  other  gods  before  me”  (Ex.  20:3):  A careful  read- 
ing of  Israel’s  experience  in  the  Promised  Land  reveals  that 
the  real  issue  with  Baal  worship  was  not  the  abandoning  of 
Yahweh  worship,  but  whether  the  two  could  be  worshiped 
alongside  each  other,  each  lord  in  his  own  sphere:  Baal  in  ag- 
riculture and  Yahweh  in  national  destiny.  The  issue  was 
subtle  syncretism,  not  blatant  rejection  of  Yahweh. 

The  prophets  spoke  against  this  mixing  of  religions.  The 
issue  then  as  now  was:  “Is  God  exclusive  or  one  among 
many?”  The  New  Testament  echoes  this  exclusiveness:  “You 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon”  (Mt.  6:24).  Christ,  not  some 
mixture,  is  the  Savior  from  sin  and  Lord  of  life. 

How  best  may  we  communicate  the  exclusiveness  of 
Christ?  Hardly  by  abstract  argument,  but  by  living  it  out  in 
the  midst  of  a world  of  contrasting  values.  Jesus  said  that  His 
followers  would  be  a city  set  on  a hill.  Today  we  might 
express  this  by  saying  that  the  truth  is  self-evident. 

Perhaps  sin  may  still  be  defined  best  by  illustrative  stories 
rather  than  abstract  ideas.  The  Garden  Fall  story  in  Genesis  3 
suggests  that  sin  entered  the  world  through  man  in  coopera- 
tion with  an  outside  power  defined  only  as  the  serpent.  Man’s 
attempt  to  exalt  himself,  become  like  gods,  led  to  dis- 
obedience to  God’s  will.  Man,  refusing  to  be  servant,  rejected 
the  lordship  and  rule  of  the  community-creating  God. 

The  results  of  sin  are  death,  disharmony,  broken  rela- 
tionships, and  loss  of  wholeness.  Sin  affects  man’s  relation- 
ship with  himself  (guilt  and  loss  of  wholeness),  with  God  (es- 
trangement), with  fellowman  (blaming  and  irresponsibility), 
and  with  the  cosmos  (ground  is  cursed,  the  peaceable  garden 
kingdom  is  lost).  Sin  snowballs  in  the  violence  of  the  Genesis 
stories  culminating  in  the  self-exaltation  of  Babel,  not  giving 
glory  to  God  (Romans  1:21). 

If  the  central  element  of  sin  is  the  self-exaltation  and  re- 
bellion that  results  in  the  breaking  of  covenant  relationship 
with  God,  with  others,  and  the  rest  of  creation,  then  the  re- 
demption from  that  sin  involves  the  restoration  of  that 
covenant  relationship  with  God,  fellowman,  and  the  rest  of 
creation.  Jesus  came  to  defeat  the  principalities  and  powers 
and  reestablish  God’s  rule  and  order. 

Views  of  how  Christ  is  Savior.  The  traditional  concepts 
about  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  work  of  salvation  gather  around 
three  words.  “Justification”  comes  from  the  lawcourt.  “Ex- 
piation” comes  from  the  sacrificial  system.  “Redemption  ” 
comes  from  the  institution  of  slavery.  All  three  words  com- 
municate something  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  our  salvation. 
But  the  metaphors  dare  not  be  pushed  too  hard  making  the 
work  of  Christ  a mechanical  or  magical  transaction.  Some 
make  the  blood  of  Christ  have  a kind  of  magical  quality  that 
“washes  away  ” sin.  The  “shedding  of  blood  ” is  simply  the 
“giving  of  life  ” because  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  under- 
stood that  the  life  of  a person  or  animal  was  located  in  the 
blood.(Deut.  12:23). 

Origen  in  the  second  century  emphasized  the  ransom 
theory  (1  Pet.  1:17-19)  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  (death)  being 
the  ransom  price.  The  church  theorized  that  God  bought  man 
from  the  devil.  God  bargained  and  tricked  Satan.  Satan  thus 


loses  power  over  the  Christians. 

Anselm  in  the  twelfth  century  suggested  that  Jesus’  death 
as  Man  paid  the  debt  man  owes  to  God  but  could  not  himself 
pay.  God’s  economy  is  maintained  and  now  man  in  Christ  is 
debt  free  before  a just  God  whose  honor  has  been  upheld. 
This  is  rooted  in  the  teaching  of  expiation  (Rom.  3:24;  1 Jn. 
2:1,2). 

The  penal  theory  is  based  on  law.  How  can  a just  God  for- 
give man  for  violations  without  punishment?  Jesus  bore  the 
divine  wrath  against  our  legal  violations.  Calvary  carries  out 
the  legal  justice  of  God.  Jesus  bears  our  guilt. 

Peter  Abelard  in  the  twelfth  century  suggested  that  God 
was  in  Christ  revealing  His  perfect  love,  overcoming  man’s 
mistrust,  and  thus  winning  his  loyalty  to  God.  God  had  al- 
ready forgiven  man,  but  man  in  his  mistrust  did  not  know  it. 
God’s  love  is  revealed  completely  in  the  death  on  the  cross 
and  man  is  cut  to  the  heart,  aghast  at  what  he  has  done  and  so 
is  influenced  to  live  for  God. 

The  substitutionary  theory  is  a central  point  in  Funda- 
mentalism. Jesus  is  Son  of  God  and  as  sinless  is  our  substitute. 
This  view  attempts  to  combine  two  aspects:  (1)  a just  and  lov- 
ing God  was  reconciled  or  satisfied  in  some  way  and  (2)  that 
God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  man.  God  did  it  and  man  is  not 
necessarily  involved — it  happens  “out  there  somewhere.  ” 
God  through  Christ  reconciles  Himself  in  a kind  of  full  circle. 

The  classic  view  of  atonement  as  a “military  conquest”  is 
probably  contained  within  the  other  views.  In  this  view  Jesus 
in  His  entire  life  culminating  in  the  cross,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  Pentecost  defeats  and  conquers  sin  and  evil.  Jesus 
stands  up  to  the  principalities  and  powers  and  is  not  con- 
quered, the  darkness  does  not  overcome  the  light  (Jn.  1).  In 
this  view  both  God  and  man  are  reconciled.  Both  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  is  emphasized.  This  is  expressed  well  in  2 
Cor.  5:18  ff. 

All  of  the  above  views  are  simply  windows  through  which 
one  may  view  the  work  of  Christ.  All  of  them  have  problems, 
some  more  severe  than  others!  As  a model  the  classic  view 
probably  has  the  fewest  problems. 

Jesus  interpreted  His  mission  in  terms  of  the  jubilee.  (Lk. 
4)  His  mission  is  not  simply  an  internal  or  abstract  “out 
there  ” one  but  a concrete  historical  and  political  work  that 
will  create  a community  of  people  committed  to  each  other  to 
live  out  God’s  will  just  as  God  covenanted  Himself  to  man  in 
Christ.  This  new  “saved”  jubilee  community  lives  under  the 
authority  and  lordship  of  Jesus.  The  church  carries  on 
concrete  saving  and  reconciling  work  in  the  world  with  the 
power  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A complete  gospel.  Much  of  Protestantism  jumps  from  the 
cradle  to  the  cross  and  resurrection  when  speaking  of  re- 
demption. While  these  are  certainly  important  aspects  of  the 
redemptive  activity  of  Christ,  the  teaching,  healing,  training 
of  the  disciples,  the  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  are  also  important  aspects.  Each  aspect  of  Christ  s 
saving  mission  is  given  meaning  by  the  others.  Isolated,  the 
various  events  of  Jesus  life  lose  their  full  meaning!  If  the 
whole  life  and  person  of  Jesus  is  not  included  in  the  saving 
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work  of  Jesus,  the  gospel  we  present  becomes  distorted  and 
incomplete.  A gospel  without  a suffering  servant  lifestyle  is 
no  more  a “full  gospel”  than  a gospel  which  leaves  off  Pente- 
cost! 

We,  the  church,  Christ’s  body,  have  been  given  the  con- 
tinuing ministry  of  reconciling  and  redeeming  the  world. 
Jesus  said  that  His  followers  are  a “city  set  on  a hill  ” (Mt. 
5:14).  The  “city  ” is  a good  news  model  inviting  others  to  join 
the  concrete  expression  of  the  God  movement.  The  church  is 
also  pictured  as  the  new  Zion.  All  of  these  are  corporate 
terms,  not  individualistic. 

An  isolated  individual  cannot  concretely  express  the  wit- 
ness of  the  new  community.  Being  saved  from  sin  means 
moving  from  self  to  the  body.  The  church’s  evangelism  is  in- 
viting persons  to  repent  and  commit  themselves  to  the  body 
of  Christ,  rather  than  the  “kidnapping  of  individual  souls  for 
heaven  ” approach. 

Contemporary  holistic  expressions.  Some  powerful  com- 
munication of  the  gospel  today  is  found  in  churches  where 
the  church  has  become  more  holistic  and  corporate.  In  these 
churches,  the  lordship  and  authority  of  Christ  are  expressed 
not  only  in  the  inner  and  attitudinal  graces  but  also  in  the 
more  concrete  reordering  of  life  in  relation  to  economics, 
consumption,  ecology,  persons,  and  time.  Some  more  inten- 
tional expressions  of  the  church  have  a way  of  ministering  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  person  because  the  church  itself  has  in- 
tegrated the  physical  and  the  spiritual  in  their  own  life 
together. 

This  saving  is  a divorced  mother  or  father  with  children 
finding  healing  in  a kind  of  family  life  in  a ministering 
household  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Or  it  may  be  supporting,  confronting,  counseling  with  a drug 
addicted  youth  in  another  household.  It  may  be  a single 
mother  and  child  finding  “saving  ” in  a household  at 
Koinonia  Partners  at  Americus,  Georgia.  It  may  be  a family 
opening  their  home  to  outpatients  from  a distance  at 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center.  It  may  be  the  building  of  hous- 
ing and  community  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  St.  Louis.  Illus- 
trations could  go  on  and  on. 

The  single  individual  or  several  professional  helpers  will 
not  really  create  new  community.  It  takes  body  to  create 
body.  When  a group  of  persons  discover  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  the  Word  in  concrete  ways,  lay  down  their  lives 


for  each  other,  and  serve  each  other  as  Jesus  did,  the 
members  learn  how  to  minister  to  others  as  well  as  learn  what 
it  feels  like  to  be  ministered  to. 

In  such  a body  of  Christ  persons  may  be  ministered  to 
spiritually,  emotionally,  and  physically  in  dynamic  relation  to 
each  other.  The  same  members  of  the  body  need  to  learn  how 
to  pray  and  to  pound  nails,  to  counsel  and  to  can  food,  to  wor- 
ship and  to  work  in  dynamic  relation  to  each  other.  The  inner 
life  of  the  church  must  provide  the  foundation  for  the  out- 
ward deed.  Individuals  can  generate  housing  programs  and 
individuals  can  “save  souls  ” but  it  takes  a more  corporate 
kind  of  church  to  bring  the  physical  and  spiritual  reconciling 
together.  Neighborhoods  are  changed  via  the  suffering 
servant  style  and  not  by  maneuvering  the  political  powers. 
The  cost  of  holistic  redeeming  of  the  world  is  no  different 
now  than  it  was  in  Jesus’  time — “deny  yourself.  ” 

Christ  my  Savior.  My  first  childhood  experiences  of  Christ 
as  my  Savior  was  as  Savior  from  individual  sins.  Sins  were  for- 
given, guilt  taken  away,  and  peace  restored.  Later  Christ  be- 
came my  Savior  as  a “sinful  person.”  Still  later  in  my  teen 
years  I experienced  salvation  as  also  a call  to  serve  in  God’s 
mission  in  the  world.  While  in  school  later  I understood  sal- 
vation to  be  an  invitation  to  become  a part  of  Christ’s  body, 
the  church.  In  more  recent  years  I experienced  Christ  as 
present  Spirit,  a Healer,  and  Lord  of  feelings  and  personal 
history.  I experience  Christ  as  Savior  by  being  a part  of  a 
redeemed  and  redeeming  community  of  persons  under 
Christ’s  lordship.  Eaeh  person  has  his  unique  pilgrimage. 

The  continuing  process  of  “being  saved”  happens  to  me  in 
many  areas  of  life,  both  by  conscious  and  unconscious  deci- 
sion. At  times  I experience  difficulty  in  accepting  Christ’s  for- 
giveness. The  promises  of  forgiveness  from  Scripture  min- 
istered by  the  brother  or  sister  become  a kind  of  absolution 
and  Christ’s  saving  activity. 

Creating  new  settings  and  structures  for  a practice  of 
confession  and  dynamie  eommunication  of  God’s  forgiveness 
in  personal  ways,  I believe,  is  crucial  to  the  spiritual,  mental, 
and  emotional  vitality  of  a church.  The  answer  to  much  of 
guilt  is  not  to  minimize  sin  but  to  find  creative  and  personal 
ways  to  maximize  God’s  grace  and  forgiveness.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  church  must  have  authority  in  our  lives.  A church 
without  the  authority  to  bind  is  also  powerless  to  carry  out 
Christ’s  ministry  of  loosing  with  any  meaning. 

The  prayers,  counsel,  and  admonition  of  the  brother  and 
sister  are  the  experience  of  continuing  salvation.  We  profess 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  but  have  tended  to  twist  that  to 
mean  that  we  can  be  our  own  priest.  Christ  is  our  High  Priest 
and  we  are  called  to  be  priests  to  each  other  and  to  the  world 
(I  Jn.  5:16,  Js.  5:16).  The  eontinuing  ministery  of  Christ  as 
Savior  may  come  in  receiving  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
prayer,  the  toueh  (embraee  or  holy  kiss)  of  the  brother  or 
sister,  the  cleansing  and  commitment  ritual  of  foot  washing, 
the  communion  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  a deeply 
worshiping  church.  In  all  of  these  Christ  continues  to  be  the 
Savior  from  sinning,  from  sins,  and  from  some  of  the  results 
of  sin  as  the  body  is  nurtured  and  built  up. 
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Jesus'  sacrifice:  a chain  reaction 

by  Chester  Kurtz 


Numerous  concepts  are  used  to  describe  how  the  event  of 
Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  brings  salvation.  Substitution, 
ransom,  paying  the  penalty  for  our  sin,  appeasement  of  God’s 
wrath,  reconciliation,  redemption,  and  atonement  are  some 
of  the  key  terms. 

Although  these  expressions  can  easily  become  just  that 
mueh  theological  jargon,  they  are  concepts  that  are  lifted  out 
of  human  experience  and  understanding  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written  to  attempt  to  describe  the  infinite 
plan  of  God  displayed  in  Christ  at  Calvary.  To  use  one  of  the 
terms  alone  cannot  give  a complete  picture.  Various  times 
and  cultures  will  find  some  of  these  words  more  meaningful 
than  others. 

At  the  risk  of  being  presumptuous  I would  like  to  suggest  a 
concept  from  twentieth-century  jargon  that  could  be  used  to 
help  explain  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death  for  us.  "We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  concept  of  a chain  reacion  in  things  like 
chain  letters  or  atomic  fission  where  a series  of  successive 
reactions  occur  and  in  a short  time  something  great  has  hap- 
pened from  small  beginnings. 

A tragic  chain  reaction  began  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  where 
sin  led  to  blame  and  blame  was  multiplied  in  revenge.  Adam 
blamed  Eve  who  blamed  the  serpent.  Cain  picked  up  the 
idea  of  passing  the  buck  and  said,  “Am  I my  brother’s 
keeper?”  In  order  to  protect  Cain  God  ordered  sevenfold 
revenge  on  anyone  who  would  hurt  Cain.  Lamech  got  scared 
when  he  killed  a young  man  and  said,  “If  Cain  be  avenged 
sevenfold,  surely  Lamech  seventy  and  seven.”  The  blame- 
revenge  chain  reaction  had  clearly  been  established  and 
instead  of  revenge  halting  the  process  it  only  passed  on  the 
evil,  multiplying  as  it  went.  An  improvement  was  introduced 
through  Moses  in  the  concept  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth.”  That  is  better  than  seven  teeth  for  a tooth, 
but  is  still  contained  revenge.  Knowing  human  nature  we  can 
easily  see  how  animosities  do  not  stop  with  that  kind  of  jus- 
tice either.  Nor  did  the  sacrifices  offered  by  killing  bulls  and 
goats  bring  about  a complete  release  from  personal  guilt  or 
enmity  between  people. 

Then  Jesus  came  on  the  scene  at  a time  when  hatred  and 
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revenge  were  hot  issues.  He  was  innocent  of  any  kind  of 
wrongdoing.  No  just  accusation  could  be  made  against  Him. 
He  had  been  teaching  a completely  different  way  of  dealing 
with  blame  and  revenge  and  then  came  the  moment  of  truth. 
Would  He  do  it  Himself?  We  are  able  to  look  back  at  the 
event  now  and  see  how  perfectly  He  carried  out  His  own  pat- 
tern in  the  most  extenuating  circumstances.  He  had  every 
right  to  pass  the  buck  as  we  often  think  we  may.  But  He  said, 
in  effect,  “The  buck  stops  here.  The  chain  reaction  of  blame 
and  revenge  shall  cease  in  all  those  who  follow  Me.  ” He  very 
literally  “bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.  ” 

Furthermore,  He  initiated  a chain  reaction  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  praying  for  His  persecutors,  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  ” The  whole  Pandora’s 
box  of  ill  will,  blame,  and  revenge  must  be  faced  aggressively 
by  forgiving  and  not  merely  by  absorbing  blame. 

Peter  once  had  thought  he  was  following  Jesus’  pattern  of 
doing  better  than  the  old  laws  by  suggesting  forgiveness  for 
seven  offenses  rather  than  the  accepted  two  or  three.  I can’t 
help  but  think  Jesus  and  Peter  had  Cain  and  Lamech  in  mind 
as  they  played  with  the  number  seven,  but  Jesus  used  seventy 
and  seven  as  multiplication  factors  of  forgiveness  rather  than 
addends. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  any  Christian’s  mind  that  per- 
petuating the  chain  reaction  of  forgiveness  while  halting 
blame  and  revenge  is  the  expected  pattern  for  all  Christ’s 
followers.  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus”  and  “Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps”  are  clear  statements 
from  the  leading  apostles  that  love  and  forgiveness  are  at  the 
core  of  Christian  experience  and  not  simply  an  attached  op- 
tion. 

There  are  implications  of  this  chain  reaction  reversal  in 
every  area  of  human  relations,  from  a child  blaming  his 
parents  for  his  hang-ups,  to  the  Christians’  attitude  toward 
those  considered  enemies  of  his  country'.  What  a release  to  be 
freed  from  the  burden  of  fixing  blame  and  seeking  revenge! 

While  probing  the  height,  depth,  length,  and  breadth  of 
God’s  infinite  plan  of  salvation  through  Christ,  let  s not 
theologize  it  into  abstractions  that  bypass  its  outworking  in 
daily  life. 


February  15, 1977 
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Commitment:  to  a cause  or  to  Christ? 


by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 


We  have  all  heard  the  statement,  “All  one  needs  to  do  to 
take  away  from  Christ  is  to  elevate  something  else  equal  to 
Him  or  above  Him.  ” As  a brotherhood  we  affirm  rather  easily 
that  Jesus  is  Lord.  But  such  an  affirmation  is  the  most  de- 
manding confession  which  can  be  made.  He  is  Lord  of  his- 
tory, He  is  Lord  of  the  Scripture,  He  is  Lord  of  the  church. 
He  is  Lord  in  our  lives.  He  is  Lord  in  our  purpose.  But  how 
easily  we  get  involved  in  a cause  which  is  derived  from  His 
lordship,  and  then  maximize  the  cause  and  minimize  the 
Lord. 

In  his  book.  The  Theology  of  Anabaptism,  Robert 
Friedmann  accepts  the  risk  of  generalization  in  saying  there 
were  three  kinds  of  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  was  sacramental  Christianity,  most  characteristically 
seen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  theological  Christianity, 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  Protestant  Church;  and  existential  (or 
relational)  Christianity  expressed  by  the  Anabaptist  Church. 

This  emphasis  on  relational  Christianity  affirms  that  at  the 
center  of  Anabaptist  faith  is  a personal  relation  with  Jesus 
Christ  which  issues  in  one’s  being  a new  creature.  This  is  the 
heart  of  Menno  Simons’  theology,  his  greatest  writing  being 
his  treatise  on  the  new  birth.  The  basic  difference  between 
Anabaptist  biblicism  and  the  biblical  interpretation  of  the 
Protestants  was  their  radical  insistence  on  Jesus  Christ 
superseding  Moses,  and  that  the  Person  and  position  of 
Christ  is  the  key  to  interpreting  the  total  Scripture. 

Their  interpretation  of  Christian  experience  was  from  the 
perspective  of  discipleship  and  identification  with  Christ. 
Their  concept  of  the  church  was  of  a fellowship  who  were 
voluntarily  committed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Their  understanding 
of  church/state  relations  grew  out  of  the  basic  commitment 
to  Christ  and  His  kingdom  which  transcends  every  other 
kingdom  and  every  other  loyalty. 

Their  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  take  Him  as  Lord. 
Their  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  church  was  to  share 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  society,  with  the  de- 
liberate attempt  to  win  others  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Myron  S.  Augsburger  is  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


Simple  faith,  uncluttered.  They  had  the  privilege  of  a 
simple  faith  uncluttered  by  many  philosophical,  social,  and 
denominational  causes  which  seem  to  obsess  us.  It  is  not  that 
many  of  those  things  to  which  we  are  committed  are  bad,  but 
rather  that  they  are  not  to  be  given  the  prominence  of  being 
ultimate  in  our  lives.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  idolize  a good  cause 
and  minimize  the  Christ. 

Further,  once  we  idolize  the  cause  and  give  ourselves  to  it 
we  become  competitive  with  other  causes  and  spend  our 
energy  refuting  them.  If  we  hold  Jesus  Christ  high  enough. 
His  very  Person  stands  in  judgment  on  every  cause  which  is 
inconsistent  with  His  Person  and  work.  Within  the  church  it 
appears  that  many  of  us  become  more  obsessed  with  promot- 
ing the  institution  or  program  with  which  we  are  identified 
than  we  are  in  promoting  Christ  and  His  meaning  for  the 
total  life  of  the  church. 

Or,  from  another  perspective,  we  appear  to  be  more  deeply 
committed  to  the  cause  of  perpetuating  Mennonite 
ethnocentricity  than  we  are  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 
Or  again,  it  often  appears  that  our  commitment  to  pacifism, 
even  a militant  defense  of  pacifism,  is  primary  in  our  ver- 
balizations rather  than  witness  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Himself.  Or,  we  have  been  committed  to  the  cause  of  a 
nonconformed  lifestyle,  or  to  a “simple  lifestyle  ” as  a cause 
rather  than  to  the  Christ,  identification  with  Whom  one  can- 
not but  live  differently. 

The  pattern  of  life  for  one  committed  to  a cause  and  one 
committed  to  the  Christ  who  gives  validity  to  that  cause  may 
be  similar,  but  the  spirit  of  life  and  the  dynamic  of  the  com- 
mitment will  always  be  different.  The  former,  commitment 
to  a cause,  is  simply  another  form  of  legalism,  while  the  lat- 
ter, commitment  to  the  Christ,  is  the  only  way  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit  who  has  come  to  glorify  Christ. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  the  cause  with  which  we  are  identified  we  have  other 
problems  in  that  this  often  gives  us  strange  bedfellows.  Our 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  peace  has  at  times  given  us  an 
unequal  yoke  of  association  with  persons  who  profess  pa- 
cifism but  whose  lack  of  any  honest  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ  confuses  the  very  witness  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  which 
we  would  share. 
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Or  again,  our  identification  with  the  cause  of  the  organized 
church  and  its  mission  has  often  enabled  us  to  identify  with 
more  liberal  theological  structures  which  have  little  evangel- 
ism for  want  of  a kerygma  to  offer,  but  with  which  we  have 
identified  because  this  movement  promotes  the  role  of  the  or- 
ganized church  within  society  over  against  the  more  evangel- 
istic programs  which  often  lack  an  adequate  doctrine  of  the 
church. 

Or  similarly,  we  have  identified  with  evangelicalism  as  a 
cause  without  discerning  the  problems  of  nationalism  and 
civil  religion  which  have  been  so  prominent  among  both  fun- 
damentalists and  evangelicals  in  the  American  scene. 

Back  away  or  clarify?  What  is  the  answer?  Do  we  back 
clear  away  from  good  causes,  such  as  Mennonite  faith  and 
life,  a pacifist  position,  concern  for  a wholesome  church 
structure,  or  from  evangelicalism?  Or  do  we  clarify  our  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ  so  that  this  transcends  any  and  every 
cause,  that  in  relating  to  such  secondary  causes  we  may  keep 
bringing  the  refining,  corrective  dimensions  of  His  lordship 
to  bear  upon  them? 


In  sixteenth-century  Anabaptism  we  had  a commitment  to 
a New  Testament  lifestyle  of  peace  and  rejection  of  the  sword 
different  from  but  alongside  of  the  humanistic  pacifism 
which  had  been  taught  by  Erasmus  and  Zwingli.  We  had  a 
basic  New  Testament  biblicism  long  before  fundamentalism 
ever  existed,  and  which  should  not  be  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rower dimensions  of  fundamentalism.  We  had  a commitment 
to  classic  evangelical  faith  when  the  Anabaptists  were 
practically  the  only  evangelicals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
we  should  not  sacrifice  our  evangelicalism  simply  because  on 
every  hand  the  varied  systems  of  theology  make  of  evangeli- 
calism a cause  closely  identified  with  nationalism.  Conviction 
for  an  evangelical  faith  comes  from  the  Christ  and  His 
evangel,  not  from  some  religious  cause  which  can  then  be 
used  by  other  causes  in  society  which  alter  or  pervert  the 
evangel  itself. 

Rather  than  simply  critique  the  various  causes  of  our  time, 
or  pit  one  cause  against  another  in  a struggle  for  supremacy, 
let  us  turn  to  the  Christ,  Himself,  and  affirm  His  lordship  in 
and  over  all  things.  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  ’ (1  Cor.  3:11).  ^ 


Servanthood 


is  ministering  unto  others 
in  their  time 

sweeping  out  their  nooks  and  crannies 
admiring  their  whatnots 
picking  up  their  failures 
finding  joy  in  their  laughter 
and  not  keeping  score. 

is  knowing  that 

when  you  really  are  suffering 
because  you  want  to  help 
and  you  can’t 
you  have  already  helped. 

is  acknowleging  that  you  need  to  escape  the  crowd 
and  that  it  is  ok 

but  it  is  only  a temporary  withdrawal, 
there  is  much  to  be  done 
Jesus  said  in  Mark 

“Come  ye  yourselves  apart . . . 
and  rest  a while.” 

Come  away  from  the 
self-centeredness 
bickering 
jealousy 
bullheadedness 
and  demands 

but  you  (like  Jesus)  must  come  out 


refreshed 

full  of  compassion 

love 

peace 

and  kindness. 

you  (like  Jesus)  must  be  so  moved 
that  you  feel 

“they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a shepherd  ” 
and  . . . begin  to  teach  them  many  things, 
then  go  . . . feed  the  five  thousand. 

Servants  do  not: 
wear  watches 
say,  “ I must  go  now  ” 
worry  about  their  hands 
work  in  new  clothing 
or  get  full. 

Servants  do: 

look  into  puddles  and  see  something  more  than  mud 

change  mirrors  into  windows 

nothing 

everything 

believe  in  cocoons 

put  baby  birds  back  in  nests 

and  love. 

God  has  called  you  . . . “the  Lord  has  freed  you  ...  to  be  His 

servant.  ” — Nancy  O Hara 
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MCC  structure  aired 
at  Canadian  meeting 


church  news 


Several  actions  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada),  meeting  on  Jan.  21  and  22 
at  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  indicated 
a continued  search  for  an  MCC  structure 
that  takes  into  account  different  agenda  of 
the  two  constituencies  (Canadian  and  U.S.) 
involved. 

Focus  for  discussion  on  MCC-MCC 
(Canada)  relationships  was  a paper 
presented  by  vice-chairman  Frank  H.  Epp 
of  Waterloo,  Ont.  Epp  outlined  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  MCC-MCC  (Canada) 
partnership  reflected  in  structure. 

Epp  s paper  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
U.S.  national  MCC  similar  to  the  MCC 
(Canada)  structure  and  a third  organization 
made  up  of  members  from  the  two  national 
bodies.  This  continental  body  would  per- 
form those  ministries  that  can  best  be  done 
together. 

Second  the  paper  suggested  that  some  of 
the  institutions  in  the  partnership  could  be 
based  in  Canada.  Certain  programs  now 
done  through  the  U.S.  office  but  actually 
closer  to  the  Canadian  Mennonites  could  be 
done  from  Canada.  Immigrants  from  the  So- 
viet Union  are  considered  to  be  one  such 
Canadian  concern  because  of  the  family 
relationships  between  Russian  Mennonites 
in  Canada  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  USSR.  The  migrations  and  concerns  of 
“Kanadier  ” Mennonites  in  Canada  and 
South  America  are  another. 

In  the  paper  as  well  as  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  Epp  indicated  that  a structure  in 
North  America  premised  on  partnership 
between  two  separate  entities  could  open 
the  way  for  a worldwide  structure  of  Men- 
nonite churches  which  recognized  “mutality 
of  gifts  and  resources.  ” 

Epp  was  challenged  vigorously  on  the 
stance  taken  by  the  paper. 

“Is  this  nationalism?”  asked  Peter  Dyck,  a 
Canadian  on  the  MCC  staff  for  more  than 
20  years.  “Is  nationalism  wrong  when  one 
country  carries  it  too  far  but  not  when 
another  nation  does?” 

Anne  Warkentin  Dyck  of  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  MCC  (Canada)  member-at-large, 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  structural 
change  was  necessary.  She  pointed  out  that 
MCC  has  been  making  a number  of  provi- 
sions for  more  Canadian  participation  in  the 
decision-making  of  MCC  and  is  moving 
toward  a structure  where  matters  related 


only  to  the  U.S.  scene  are  treated  by  U.S. 
Ministries  rather  than  as  part  of  the  MCC 
international  program. 

“It  seems  like  an  awfully  big  stick  to  push 
a cow  that’s  already  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,” she  said,  drawing  appreciative 
laughter  from  the  board  and  gallery  of  about 
50. 

David  Janzen,  member  for  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Canada  (GC) 
member  from  Niagara,  Ont.,  commented 
that  the  western  church  has  been 
paternalistic  in  its  mission  work  but  ques- 
tioned whether  changing  the  structures 
would  change  its  tendency  to  exercise  eco- 
nomic power. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  member  representing 
MCC,  expressed  a view  affirmed  by  several 
others  regarding  the  tension  between  a 
desire  to  minister  closer  to  home  and  to  be 
interrelated  globally  as  part  of  a larger 
context. 

“There  is  a move  to  decentralize  our 
ministry,  ” he  said.  “It  is  happening  in 
Canada,  it  is  happening  in  our  denomina- 
tional structure  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  happening 
in  the  world  structure  of  the  church.  . . . Yet 
there  is  another  force  to  consider  . . . the 
forces  of  the  world  about  us  are  pushing  us 
to  be  more  interrelated.  ” 

He  concluded,  “Let’s  not  get  caught  up 
in  the  view  that  by  doing  one  we  ban  the 
other.  ” 

The  general  consensus  was  that  the  MCC- 
MCC  (Canada)  structure  should  be  re- 
viewed as  a first  step  to  a new  approach  in 
international  interdependence  of  indepen- 
dent entities.  To  this  end  the  board  ap- 
proved appointment  of  a four-person  com- 
mittee of  Canadian  and  U.S.  representatives 
to  develop  plans  for  a consultation.  This 
consultation  would  probably  involve  con- 
ference leaders  as  well  as  MCC  representa- 
tives. 

Two  actions  taken  by  MCC  (Canada) 
were  seen  by  some  members  as  another  step 
toward  a division  of  program  responsibility 
providing  for  more  active  Canadian  con- 
stituent involvement  in  overseas  matters  of 
particular  concern  to  them. 

Such  major  action  was  with  respect  to 
“Kanadier”  Mennonites.  MCC  (Canada) 
approved  publication  of  a paper  as  a vehicle 
of  communication  between  “Kanadier  ’ in 
the  western  hemisphere  with  the  under- 


standing that:  (a)  the  name  should  be  Die 
Mennonitische  Post;  (b)  the  primary  lan- 
guage should  be  German,  although  the  ad- 
dition of  a Spanish  page  and  an  English 
page  might  be  considered  later;  (c)  MCC 
(Canada)  should  stand  behind  the  paper,  al- 
though an  intermediary  body  might  be  set 
up  for  direct  supervision. 

The  increasing  responsibilities  taken  on 
by  MCC  (Canada)  are  reflected  in  the 
budget.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  1977 
budget  of  $4.8  million  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Canadian  program  and  administra- 
tion (administration  costs  are  about  8 
percent  of  the  total  MCC-Canada  budget). 
Last  year,  18  percent  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures covered  programs  in  Canada. 

The  total  to  be  forwarded  to  Akron  for 
overseas  development,  relief,  and  service 
programs  in  I97'7  is  $3,285,900. 

The  budget,  which  includes  cash  value  of 
material  aid  and  self-supporting  programs 
(such  as  Self-Help  Crafts),  is  higher  by 
about  18  percent  than  1976  actual  expendi- 
tures. This  budget  is  based  on  an  expecta- 
tion of  a 10  percent  increase  in  constituency 
giving,  and  a substantial  increase  in  govern- 
ment grants. 

Theology  of  missions, 
services  clarified 

There  was  general  appreciation  for  the  frank 
interaction  between  moderators  and  sec- 
retaries of  Canadian  conferences  who  met 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada)  on  Thursday,  Jan.  20. 

Several  conference  leaders  interviewed 
this  week  said  they  were  “impressed  ” with 
the  willingness  to  dialogue  and  felt  a sincere 
effort  had  been  made  to  find  common 
ground. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  MCC  (Canada),  the  moderators/ 
secretaries  meeting  with  the  board  focused 
on  the  theme  of  missions  and  services. 

David  Schroeder,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
in  Winnipeg,  presented  a paper  on  the 
“theology  of  missions  and  services”  in 
which  he  identified  the  role  of  word  and 
deed  in  the  Christian  ministry  by  using  the 
example  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church. 

In  his  thesis  he  stated  that,  “I  believe  that 
any  attempt  to  separate  between  missions 
and  services  is  to  be  untrue  to  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  untrue  to  all  that  we  find 
in  the  Scriptures.  We  find  no  such  division 
in  Jesus  and  no  such  division  advocated  in 
the  early  church.  ” 

Following  discussion  on  the  paper,  the 
moderators  and  secretaries  were  asked  for 
comments  on  major  issues  to  be  covered  at 
the  MCC  (Canada)  annual  meeting,  such  as 
Kanadier  Mennonite  concerns  and  the 
stance  to  be  taken  toward  native  concerns. 

The  seminar  style  of  the  meeting  was  a 
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Edgar  Boettger  MCC  (Alberta)  chairman.  To 
left  is  Samuel  Nafziger  representing  the  North- 
western Mennonite  Conference. 


departure  from  the  previous  three  meetings 
sponsored  by  MCC  (Canada);  discussion 
was  much  more  general  and  the  agenda  less 
well  defined  in  the  first  three  meetings. 

Most  conference  leaders  interviewed  felt 
Schroeder’s  paper  had  clarified  the 
theological  framework  upon  which  MCC’s 
(Canada)  ministry  is  based  and  found  com- 
mon ground  in  his  thesis.  Several  mentioned 
their  satisfaction  that  work  and  deed  were 
considered  equally  important  in  mission 
work. 

It  was  felt  that  the  frank  discussion  of  the 
issues  had  resulted  in  greater  appreciation 
and  respect  for  each  other’s  viewpoint  and 
for  other  conferences. 

Meetinghouse 
architecture  project 
calls  for  help 

In  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Committee  of  1975  and  1976, 
Leonard  Gross  of  the  Historical  Committee, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Jan  Gleysteen  of  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  were  charged  with  the  task  of  producing 
a book  on  Mennonite  Church  architecture. 

This  commission  combines  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  late  Mennonite  historian, 
Melvin  Gingerich,  who  had  begun  gather- 
ing materials  for  the  project,  with  the  desires 
of  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
to  have  a work  available  in  which  the  basic 
concepts  of  Mennonite  Church  building  are 
stressed.  These  include  defining  the  church 
as  a gathered  people  as  well  as  the  biblical 
principles  of  stewardship,  simplicity,  ser- 
vanthood,  and  the  like. 

Though  much  data  has  already  been 
gathered,  the  task  is  still  far  from  finished. 
In  the  meantime,  a series  of  articles  in 
Builder,  which  began  in  the  May  1976  issue 
and  is  continuing,  will  serve  as  an  im- 
mediate source  of  information. 

Gross  and  Gleysteen  solicit  your  help  in 
this  project.  They  welcome  good,  sharp 
slides  and  black  and  white  photos  (per- 
ferably  both)  of  all  Mennonite  meet- 


inghouses, old  and  new,  interior  and  exterior 
views;  before,  during,  or  after  a remodeling. 
Also  appreciated  will  be  detailed  photos  of 
the  pulpit,  the  communion  table  or  pictures 
of  the  congregation  at  worship,  outside 
signs,  and  bulletin  boards.  This  might  be  an 
interesting  assignment  for  one  or  several 
camera  buffs  from  within  each  congrega- 
tion. 

Each  picture  should  be  identified  on  the 
reverse  side  by  a small  number  or  letter  with 
an  explanation  of  each  picture  by  its  number 
on  a separate  sheet  of  paper.  Names  of 
persons  should  also  be  identified  as  well  as 
the  date  of  the  slide  or  photo. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  basic  in- 
formation such  as  name,  address,  and 
conference  affiliation  of  the  church.  The 
explanation  could  include;  the  years  in 
which  the  church  was  built  (or  bought  or 
remodeled);  the  original  cost  of  the  build- 
ing; whether  an  architect  was  employed  and 
if  so,  what  was  the  architect’s  name;  how 
was  the  architect  instructed  about  our  Men- 
nonite concepts  before  he  began  his  design? 
If  an  existing  church  was  bought,  what 
alterations  were  made  to  suit  it  for  use  by 
Mennonites?  For  instance,  what  was  done 
with  a divided  pulpit  in  a meetinghouse 
purchased  from  another  denomination?  Any 
interesting  anecdotal  or  historical  materials 
related  to  the  construction  or  use  of  the 
meetinghouse  should  also  be  gathered  and 
sent  in. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  pictures  can  become 
a worthy  and  essential  contribution  to  the 
study,  along  with  the  other  information  sup- 
plied. However,  rare  or  irreplacable  photos 
could  be  copied  by  us  and  returned  if  so 
desired.  Please  send  the  materials  of  your 
church  to:  Jan  Gleysteen,  CA  Congrega- 
tional Literature  Division,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale  PA  15683 

On  the  futility  of  prisons 

Edgar  W.  Epp,  a special  consultant  on  of- 
fender ministries  with  the  locally  based 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  spoke  to  the 
staff  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  on  Feb.  1,  on  the  futility 
of  prisons. 

A resident  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Epp  works 
out  of  his  Canadian  office  in  helping  groups 
and  individuals  develop  programs  for  of- 
fenders. He  has  17  years  of  experience  in 
corrections,  including  three  years  as  deputy 
minister  of  corrections  in  British  Columbia. 

Epp  says  his  long  experience,  which  in- 
cludes serving  as  a probation  officer  and  a 
prison  warden,  has  made  him  conclude  that 
imprisonment  does  not  reduce  crime  or 
reform  the  criminal. 

In  his  message  to  the  Eastern  Board  staff, 
Epp  emphasized  that  prisons  do  not  re- 
habilitate criminals.  He  said  the  nature  of  a 
prison  situation  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
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inmates  and  the  prison  staff  to  form  two  op- 
posing camps.  Even  if  a prisoner  wants  to  go 
straight,  he  is  accused  by  fellow  inmates  as 
an  informer.  And  prison  staff  who  show 
friendliness  to  prisoners  are  suspect. 

Epp  also  deplored  both  Canadian  and 
U.S.  legal  systems  which  makes  shoplifting 
more  abhorrent  than  income  tax  evasion.  He 
pointed  out  that  society  is  tolerant  of  crimes 
its  middle-class  members  are  likely  to  com- 
mit. 

In  spite  of  popular  belief  Epp  said  there  is 
not  equal  opportunity  before  the  law  in  the 
American  system.  He  said  people  with  the 
ability  to  pay  the  cost  of  hiring  lawyers 
usually  receive  lighter  sentences  than  the 
disfavored  and  the  poor.  Epp  made  the  star- 
tling statement  that  only  5 percent  of  all  the 
crime  committed  in  the  U.S.  results  in  con- 
viction. He  went  on  to  say  that  only  50 
percent  of  all  crimes  are  reported. 

According  to  Epp,  since  most  criminals 
are  already  at  large,  programs  should  be 
developed  to  rehabilitate  offenders  in  com- 
munities where  they  can  be  helped  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 

“The  trend  toward  using  the  community 
as  the  base  for  working  with  the  offender  is 
slowly  becoming  established,  ” he  said. 

Potatoes  provide 
export  possibility 

Farmers  of  100  acres  of  potatoes  in  the  Feni, 
Bangladesh  area,  where  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  working,  and  1,900  acres  in 
two  other  areas  of  Bangladesh  should  take 
measures  to  insure  the  possibility  of  potato 
export  next  spring,  says  a directive  issued  by 
the  Bangladesh  secretary  of  agriculture.  The 
government  of  Bangladesh  has  said  that  up 
to  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  can  be  exported  in 
1977.  Potatoes,  groundnuts,  and  other  items 
grown  in  Bangladesh  may  be  shipped  to 
Europe  to  meet  drought-caused  shortages 
there. 

Growing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
during  the  winter  dry  season  when  rice  does 
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New  volunteers  join  ranks 


Twenty-four  persons  met  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  Jan.  5-14,  for  orientation  to  assignments 
in  North  America  and  overseas.  Resource 
persons  for  the  sessions  included  Willard 
Roth  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Juanita  Leonard,  recently 
returned  from  an  MCC  assignment  in 
Kenya;  and  Bev  and  Charles  Lord,  MCC 
volunteers  with  Peace  Section.  Other  ses- 


not  grow  as  well  has  been  a major  thrust  of 
MCC’s  agricultural  efforts  in  Bangladesh. 
Initially  concerned  mainly  with  production, 
the  winter  gardening  projects  are  now  deal- 
ing more  with  problems  of  marketing  and 
utilization. 

Many  farmers  who  grew  potatoes  this 
year  had  difficulty  repaying  bank  loans 
which  helped  them  get  started  because  of 
the  low  price  of  potatoes  on  the  local 
market.  This  price  was  directly  related  to 
techniques  which  introduced  a potato  sur- 
plus in  the  small  area  where  MCC  is  work- 
ing, according  to  country  representative 
Paul  Myers. 

The  potato-growing  project  began  a year 
and  a half  ago  when  12  cooperatives  made 
up  of  small  farmers  were  initiated.  Each 
cooperative  was  centered  in  a shallow  tube 
well  which  was  used  to  irrigate  ten  acres  of 
potatoes  and  ten  acres  of  wheat  each  winter 
season.  MCC  has  provided  guarantees  at  the 
bank  for  co-op  farmers  to  obtain  credit  for 
the  capital  necessary  to  put  in  the  tube 
wells.  The  farmers  also  receive  production 
credit  for  both  crops  and  marketing  loans  for 
the  potatoes  which  are  placed  in  cold 
storage. 

Myers  reports  that  a number  of  benefits 
can  be  gained  by  exporting  potatoes.  Exist- 


sions  were  led  by  staff  persons.  The 
orientees  also  spent  a weekend  at  a work 
camp  in  Philadelphia. 

Mennonite  Church  participants  in  the 
orientation  were:  First  row:  Marlene 

Tiessen,  Paul  Bucher,  Glenn  Detweiler,  Le- 
land  Brenneman,  Ken  Gascho,  and  Rebecca 
Dyck,  second  row:  Esther  Bucher,  Robert 
and  Betty  Dent,  Becky  and  Jon  Widmer, 
and  Rhoda  Lehman. 


ing  marketing  struetures  can  be 
strengthened.  The  discipline  of  exporting 
good  quality  agricultural  commodities  will 
also  be  useful,  he  notes.  In  addition,  export- 
ing potatoes  will  increase  the  price  which 
farmers  receive  in  the  country  for  their 
products,  which  will  in  turn  encourage  the 
production  of  potatoes. 

Sanitation  units 
under  construction 

With  the  completion  of  about  35  four-unit 
sanitation  facilities  in  LaPaz,  Mexico,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committe  rebuilding  ef- 
fort there  will  draw  to  a close  in  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

The  recovery  effort  began  in  response  to 
damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Lisa  which 
struck  the  Baja  California  peninsula  of 
Mexico  on  Sept.  30. 

The  sanitation  units  are  being  built  in  a 
new  community  which  will  house  about  560 
families  when  completed.  Each  building  of 
four  units  is  built  on  the  common  corner  of 
four  house  lots.  Each  unit  contains  a toilet,  a 
shower,  and  a laundry  bench. 

Blocks,  cement,  and  roofing  are  supplied 


by  the  Mexican  government.  Expense  is 
saved  since  each  bathroom  shares  two  walls 
and  its  drain  with  the  others. 

Although  the  original  idea  when  the 
building  program  began  was  to  construct 
houses,  the  Mexican  government  has  been 
doing  that,  so  the  Mennonite  effort  focused 
on  the  sanitation  units. 

It  is  an  inter-Mennonite  effort.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  Mennonite  Conference  and  the 
Mennonite  colonies  in  the  Chihuahua  area 
of  Mexico  have  been  closely  involved  in  the 
program  and  helped  to  provide  leadership 
for  it.  MDS  has  helped  to  recruit  personnel. 

There  have  been  four  North  Americans  at 
the  projeet,  including  project  directors  Curt 
and  Phyllis  Dorsing  of  Othello,  Wash.,  and 
Mervin  Horst  and  Jeff  Clark,  two  students 
from  Elim  Bible  College.  Working  with 
them  at  any  one  time  have  been  12  to  20 
Mennonite  volunteers  from  Mexico. 
Volunteers  from  other  agencies  have  also 
helped  and  some  local  Mexicans  in  need  of 
jobs  were  hired  to  help. 

The  Dorsings  left  Mexico  on  Jan.  29,  but 
were  replaced  by  Gordon  Wiens  of  Sh  after, 
Calif.,  who  will  join  Pedro  Pena,  the 
Mexican  codirector  of  the  project,  in  direct- 
ing the  work  until  it  is  completed  in  March. 

“We  had  planned  a five-month  rebuild- 
ing program,  so  we  are  pretty  much  on 
schedule,”  comments  MCC  Latin  America 
director  Gerald  Shank.  “We  thought  at  one 
time  that  our  program  may  extend  longer 
because  there  was  red  tape  and  things  got 
started  very  slowly.  However,  the  Mexican 
government  has  done  a fantastic  job  of  get- 
ting things  done  and  back  on  the  road  to 
normal.” 

German  shepherds 
and  racism 

Luyengo,  Swaziland,  is  not  South  Africa. 
Then  again  it  is  not  Kansas  either. 

I was  reminded  of  the  South  African  in- 
fluence this  morning  when  I stopped  to  call 
on  a woman  who  has  been  in  Swaziland  for 
many  years.  As  I knocked  on  the  door  I 
realized  I had  arrived  at  a bad  time.  Tea  was 
set  out  and  I could  see  that  guests  had  just 
arrived. 

I quickly  explained  that  I was  a volunteer 
with  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
teaching  at  St.  Christopher’s  School.  I was 
calling  because  a member  of  the  nearby  An- 
glican mission  had  told  me  this  woman  was 
one  of  the  people  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  mission’s  work  in  the  past.  I had 
agreed  to  call  on  some  people  in  the 
English-speaking  community  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  to  try  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  their  loss  of  interest.  Agreeing 
that  I had  come  at  a bad  time,  the  lady  of 
the  house  suggested  I return  another  time. 

I had  taken  only  three  steps  away  from 
the  door  when  I was  attacked  by  two  large 
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German  shepherds.  The  first  bit  at  my  left 
leg,  tearing  the  skin  through  my  pants.  The 
second  grabbed  at  my  right  hand.  In  fright  I 
lifted  my  arm  into  the  air  and  the  dog 
snapped  at  my  right  leg  and  tore  my  pants. 

The  owner  of  the  dogs  rushed  from  the 
house  and  chased  them  away.  As  she  es- 
corted me  to  safety  she  apologized  and 
explained  that  usually  a “boy  ” watched  the 
gate  and  she  put  the  dogs  inside  when  there 
was  company.  But  she  had  given  the  “boy” 
the  day  off. 

Past  experience  told  me  that  the  “boy” 
was  probably  a very  old  black  African  hired 
for  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a week  to  do  some 
gardening  and  guard  the  grounds  from  the 
less  fortunate  who  might  see  stealing  as  an 
alternative  to  their  poverty. 

Surrounded  by  the  poverty  of  black  Afri- 
cans, the  white  population  in  Swaziland 
does  not  maintain  a position  of  wealth  with 
laws  of  apartheid.  Some  whites,  however, 
still  have  the  South  African  attitude  that 
black  people  are  only  capable  of  doing 
manual  labor.  Many  of  these  people  could 
be  called  “good  Christian  citizens.”  They 
are  outwardly  moral  and  have  always  sup- 
ported the  church. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  such 
people  seem  to  keep  the  South  African  racist 
attitude.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  church  never  confronted 
them  with  the  contradictions  between  their 
lifestyle  and  beliefs.  These  people  desire  to 
be  good  Christians,  yet  are  completely 
unaware  of  the  radical  transformation  that  is 
possible  through  acceptance  of  Christ. 

Ironically  it  is  blacks  who  have  been  left 
with  the  problems  of  ministering  to  these 
people.  All  but  one  of  the  Anglican  priests  in 
Swaziland  are  black. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  black 
bishop  of  Swaziland  that  I had  gone  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  formerly  active  Anglicans. 
My  experience  with  the  German  shepherds 
pointed  up  for  me  the  real  challenge  the 
church  has  as  it  looks  for  ways  to  minister  to 
whites  in  Swaziland. 

Fortunately  there  are  sensitive  and 
concerned  church  leaders  like  the  bishop 
who  are  looking  for  ways  that  the  church 
can  minister  to  all  the  people  of  Swaziland 
regardless  of  their  race. — Ken  Bedell, 
Swaziland 

Volunteer  pilots  consumer 
advocacy  program 

Steve  Schmid,  Pearl  River,  Miss.,  Voluntary 
Service  worker,  was  recently  cited  in  the 
Choctaw  Community  News  for  his  work 
with  the  tribe’s  experimental  consumer  ad- 
vocacy program. 

Since  beginning  his  VS  assignment  in 
September,  Steve  has  been  a key  figure  in 
the  pilot  project  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Social  Services  Department. 

Like  many  other  groups,  the  Choctaw  In- 


dians have  faced  economic  problems 
intensified  by  low  pay,  large  families,  and 
high  credit.  As  a consumer  advocate,  Steve 
attempts  to  ease  economic  pressures  and 
educate  comsumers. 

Steve  has  been  concerned  particularly 
with  high  credit  rates.  Many  tribespeople 
must  resort  to  private  loan  agencies  where 
interest  rates  soar  to  36  percent,  a “lousy  last 
resort  in  money  management,  ” according  to 
the  newspaper.  Steve  works  with  loan  of- 
ficers for  terms  agreeable  to  both  creditor 
and  client.  The  News  calls  Steve  the  “walk- 
ing person  of  tact  in  action”  and  credits  him 
with  “repaving  the  road  of  good  inten- 
tions.” 


The  changing  of  the  gavel 


H.  Ernest  Bennett,  right,  hands  the  chairman’s 
gavel  to  Newton  Gingrich  of  Tavistock,  Ont. 
Seated  is  William  T.  Snyder,  MCC  executive 
secretary. 

Because  snow  and  wind  shortened  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Jan.  27-29,  in  Metamora,  111., 
committee  members  took  care  of  little 
agenda  besides  the  essentials:  passing  an  ex- 
penditure budget  of  more  than  $9  million 
and  electing  new  officers  and  members-at- 
large. 

Taking  over  from  resigning  chairman  H. 
Ernest  Bennett,  who  served  in  that  position 
for  ten  years  and  on  the  committee  for 
sixteen,  is  Newton  L.  Gingrich  of  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  executive  secretary  of  Region  I of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

With  Bennett’s  encouragement,  MCC 
also  voted  to  limit  board  members  to  three 
3-year  terms  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee  to  two  terms. 

Because  the  planned  2V2-day  meeting  was 
interrupted  for  a day  by  snow  drifting  over 
the  roads,  MCC  members  had  little  time  to 
raise  many  questions  about  the  budget, 
which  calls  for  $5,339,000  in  constituency 
contributions.  This  is  about  half  a million 
dollars  less  than  last  year’s  budget,  but 
about  $300,000  above  last  year’s  actual  giv- 
ing. 

The  proposed  budget  included  no  radical 
adjustments,  but  was  primarily  an  extension 
of  the  same,  Edgar  Stoesz,  associate  execu- 
tive secretary  for  overseas  services,  told  the 
committee. 


New  programs  are  planned  in; 

— the  Philippines,  where  two  develop- 
ment workers  are  being  recruited  to  work  on 
Mindanao  Island  in  rural  development  and 
peacemaking. 

— Lebanon,  where  a $36,000  short-term 
postwar  relief  program  is  planned. 

— Transkei,  a new  black  “homeland”  en- 
closed in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
where  MCC  is  projecting  at  least  a five-year 
program  of  development,  using  ten  to 
twenty  volunteers. 

— Thailand,  where  study  is  being  given  to 
beginning  a ministry  of  service  and  reconci- 
liation. Only  $10,000  is  budgeted  for  1977. 

MCC  is  planning  to  phase  out  its  work  in 
Crete,  turning  over  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment center  to  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
May. 

The  Poland  program  will  be  cut  back  dur- 
ing its  evaluation  in  the  coming  year. 

Aid  will  continue  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and 
there  is  a possibility  of  assigning  some  short- 
term (four  to  six  weeks)  volunteers  at  the 
Science  Research  Center  in  Hanoi.  The  goal 
of  providing  $1  million  in  aid  to  Vietnam 
last  year  was  not  reached;  about  $703,000 
was  spent.  But  part  of  the  carry-over  plus 
another  $200,000  will  be  given  this  year — a 
total  of  up  to  $375,000.  Most  of  this  is 
projected  to  be  used  for  an  irrigation 
project.  Of  the  $200,000  in  1977  monies, 
$100,000  will  come  from  the  regular  MCC 
budget,  and  $100,000  will  be  solicited  from 
other  sources  such  as  Church  World  Service 
or  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency. 

During  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  the 
MCC  continued  last  year’s  discussion  of 
MCC  work  in  countries  with  authoritarian 
governments.  Reports  were  given  on  MCC 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  southern 
Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  extensive  research  had  been 
done  by  Luke  Martin,  former  MCC 
Vietnam  director,  on  Mennonite  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  from  1954  to  1975 
on  the  part  of  MCC  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Mennonites  were  active  in  promoting 
peaceful  understandings  among  Christians 
and  others,  he  said,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  Mennonite  protest  was  directed 
primarily  toward  moral,  not  political  issues, 
and  Mennonites  suggested  political  alterna- 
tives, only  when  pressed  to  do  so. 

The  MCC  committee’s  discussion  of  the 
reports  centered  on  definitions  of  “politics” 
and  to  what  degree  MCC  should  be 
“political.  ” 

“MCC  is  too  political  already,”  charged 
Siegfried  Bartel,  an  MCC  (Canada) 
representative. 

But  “when  there  is  an  immediate  prob- 
lem, like  the  draft  or  getting  Mennonite 
refugees  out  of  Russia,  we  don’t  waste  a lot 
of  time  deciding  about  what  needs  to  be 
done,  ” countered  LeRoy  Beery,  Mennonite 
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Atlee  Beachy,  Goshen,  (with  microphone)  ad- 
dresses the  MCC  meeting  in  Metamora. 


Church  representative.  “It  is  only  in  those 
cases  where  we  are  not  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  ethnic  group  that  we  have 
problems  with  ‘politics.’  ” 

“We  all  agree  that  we  have  some 
responsibility  to  alleviate  suffering  of  any 
kind,  ” said  Elmer  Neufeld,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  representative.  “Some  are 
suffering  from  repression.  Today,  in  our  car- 
ing, we  need  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  problems 
people  have  and  work  at  them.  ” 

The  discussion  produced  no  resolution, 
but  was  one  more  addition  to  MCC’s  con- 
tinuing discussion  of  justice,  repression,  and 
MCC  involvement  abroad. 

Another  continuing  issue  is  MCC’s  (Inter- 
national) relationship  to  MCC  (Canada), 
particularly  now  that  MCC  (Canada)  is  be- 
ginning a small  international  program  of  its 
own,  to  the  Kanadier  in  Latin  America. 

MCC  accepted  the  invitation  of  MCC 
(Canada)  to  a consultation  sometime  this 
year  on  MCC-MCC  (Canada)  relationships, 
including  relationships  in  work  outside 


North  America.  The  planning  committee 
will  consist  of  two  people  from  each  body. 

A related  issue  was  the  effect  of  the 
remodeling  of  MCC  s Akron  office  on  possi- 
ble decentralization  and  relationships  with 
MCC  (Canada).  Over  a few  objections, 
MCC  voted  to  spend  $279,000  for  an  addi- 
tion to  and  remodeling  of  the  existing  office 
building  in  Akron,  Pennsylvania. 

In  other  business,  the  committee: 

— raised  questions  about  the  Self-Help 
program  of  selling  crafts  from  overseas  in 
North  America.  “Are  we  encouraging  North 
Americans’  wants  rather  than  their  needs?” 
asked  Norman  Shenk,  Lancaster  Conference 
representative.  Reg  Toews,  new  associate 
executive  secretary  for  administration  and 
resources,  agreed  a major  evaluation  was 
needed  in  the  next  year,  but  also  raised  the 
questions  of  whether  producers  of  the  crafts 
were  getting  a fair  price  and  whether  the 
crafts  should  be  the  ones  which  bring  the 
most  money  or  those  which  best  foster 


Ecos  Menonitas  is  a periodical  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  those  who  speak 
Spanish.  Edited  by  Arnold  J.  Casas,  the  first 
associate  secretary  for  education  and  con- 
gregational literature  in  Spanish,  the 
mission  of  the  quarterly  is  to  be  a servant  to 
the  menolatino  community.  The  magazine 
is  carefully  put  together.  If  interested  in 
subscribing  to  the  magazine,  write  the  De- 
partamento  de  Literatura  en  Espanol,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart  IN  46514. 

Because  of  cold  weather  and  a fuel 
shortage,  Mennonite  Publishing  House  was 
closed  from  noon  on  Eriday,  Jan.  28  until 
4:00  p.m.  on  January  31.  Because  of  this 


artistic  and  cultural  values. 

— reviewed  the  administrative  reorgani- 
zation of  MCC  in  which  the  board  brought 
in  two  associate  executive  secretaries  to 
share  the  load  with  executive  secretary 
William  T.  Snyder. 

Officers  elected,  in  addition  to  Newton 
Gingrich  as  chairman,  were  Elmer  Neufeld, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
vice-chairman;  Roy  Sider,  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  assistant  secretary;  and 
Norman  Shenk,  Lancaster  Conference, 
treasurer. 

Members-at-large  elected  were  Anne 
Warkentin  Dyck,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  and  Jose 
Ortiz,  Mennonite  Church,  Lombard,  111. 
Dyck  and  Ortiz  were  also  elected  to  the 
executive  committee,  along  with  Marie 
Wiens,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Hills- 
boro, Kan.;  Siegfried  Bartel,  MCC  (Can- 
ada), Agassiz,  B.C.;  and  Atlee  Beechy,  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind. — Lois  Barrett 


interruption  of  service,  some  Gospel  Herald 
readers  received  the  Feb.  1 issue  much  later 
than  usual. 

Eldon  Dean  Nafziger  has  accepted  a 
volunteer  assignment  with  the  Mennonite 
Foundation  as  an  area  representative  in 
Illinois.  He  will  give  particular  guidance  in 
will  making  and  estate  planning.  A farmer 
near  Hopedale,  Eldon,  is  the  vice-president 
of  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Conference. 

'The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa.,  approved  a 1977  budget 
of  $2,780,000  at  its  bimonthly  meeting  on 
Jan.  19.  The  budget  represents  an  increase 
of  8.26  percent  over  last  year  and  includes 


mennoscope 


\Nayne  and  Julie  Longenecker,  Voluntary  Service  regional  directors  in 
the  Southwest,  live  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

They  are  responsible  for  VS  units  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  relating  to  VSers,  congregations,  local  VS  com- 
mittees and  employers.  Writing  letters,  traveling  and  meeting  with  units 
late  into  the  night  are  all  part  of  a full  day’s  work. 

Wayne  and  Julie  are  committed  to  making  VS  service  to  many  and  of 
growth  for  many.  That’s  how  they’re  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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home  and  overseas  missions  as  well  as  relief 
and  Voluntary  Service  programs.  Six  percent 
of  the  increase  is  expected  to  be  absorbed  by 
inflation. 

The  1977  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale 
organizational  meeting  was  held  in 
December  in  Bloomington,  111.  At  this  meet- 
ing beginning  plans  were  made  for  the  19th 
Annual  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  to  be 
held  on  Mar.  12  at  Exposition  Gardens, 
Peoria.  Last  year’s  financial  report  was 
presented  which  indicated  that  $138,000 
was  sent  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Akron,  Pa. 

Planning  is  underway  for  several  four- 
day  seminars  for  pastoral  couples  in  the 
summer  of  1977,  according  to  John  Mose- 
mann  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  These  seminars  frequently 
are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  participants, 
and  have  been  very  well  received  in  past 
years.  They  have  included  such  areas  of 
interest  as  growth  in  self-understanding, 
congregational  conflict  resolution,  marriage 
enrichment,  and  Bible  study.  Persons  who 
have  interest  in  becoming  involved  in  such 
experiences  this  coming  summer  are  urged 
to  contact  Mosemann  immediately  so  that 
their  particular  interests  can  be  considered 
in  further  planning.  Write  to  John  H. 
Mosemann,  MBCM,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

The  Goshen  College  campus  will  stretch 
to  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  this 
spring  and  summer  for  seven  courses  to  be 
taught  by  Goshen  College  professors.  The 
“Goshen  in  Europe  ” program  offers  a va- 
riety of  courses  on  the  continent  and  occa- 
sionally in  Africa  or  the  Middle  East  in  addi- 
tion to  a full  complement  of  courses  taught 
on  campus.  All  courses  are  open  to  students, 
alumni,  and  interested  community  people. 
Write  the  college  for  more  information. 

“Insights”  is  a 19-minute  color  motion 
picture  produced  in  1976  by  Manitou  Pro- 
grams. A film  that  deals  with  self-worth, 
“Insights  ” portrays  the  importance  of  both 
human  interdependence  and  individual  ini- 
tiative. Senior  high  to  adult.  Rental:  $20. 
“Reflections  ” is  a 25-minute  color  motion 
picture,  produced  in  1976  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
This  film  within  a film  looks  at  retirement — 
and  ways  to  prepare  for  it.  Rental:  $10. 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals. 

Roy  E.  Sauder,  formerly  from  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  is  serving  as  interim  pastor  at  the 
Spring  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Canton, 
Kan.  His  address  is  Box  718,  Canton,  KS 
67428. 

Herald  Press  announces  the  release  of  a 
new  Lenten  novel.  This  Very  Day,  by  David 
F.  Barr,  recreates  the  last  six  days  in  the  lives 
of  Dismas  and  Caleb,  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  with  Christ.  Along  their  path 
to  death,  the  two  men  engage  in  lying, 
cheating,  stealing,  killing,  sex,  and  drunken- 
ness— and  as  puzzled  onlookers,  observe 


many  of  the  activities  of  Christ  during  the 
week  preceding  His  death.  Barr,  active  in 
the  U.S.  Air  P'orce  for  20  years,  was 
converted,  after  his  retirement,  in  1970.  The 
author  spent  three  years  studying  the  Bible, 
other  historical  works,  and  folklore  related 
to  Dismas,  the  “good  thief.  ” 

For  its  initial  1977  public  meeting,  the 
Mennonite  Historical  Associates  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  will  feature  a Canadian  Men- 
nonite, Walter  Klaassen,  recent  editor  of 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  speaking  on 
“War  Taxes  from  the  Anabaptist  Perspec- 
tive. ” Open  to  the  public,  the  Mar.  7 meet- 
ing will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  chapel.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  discussion  after  the 
session.  Klaassen  serves  as  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  Studies 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
and  as  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
American  Committee  for  the  Documenta- 
tion of  Free  Church  Origins. 

William  E.  Yoder,  one  of  three  ministers 
at  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  near  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  was  chosen  by  lot  and  ordained 
for  the  work  of  bishop  on  Jan.  23.  He  will 
serve  the  Salem  congregation.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  and  charge  were  given  by  Floyd 
F.  Bontrager,  bishop  in  charge.  Yoder’s  ad- 
dress is  62545,  CR  9,  R 3,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  (219)862-2593. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman, 

Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Feb.  20-21; 
at  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Feb.  22-24;  and  at 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference, 
Feb.  25-27. 

William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Feb.  20-27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Rock- 
ville, Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  The  Evanston  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  now  has  a permanent 
mailing  address.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Moderator,  Evanston  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  736  Dobson  St., 
Evanston,  IL  60202. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  grateful  you  devoted  an  entire  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  (Jan.  11,  1977)  to  Mennonite 
education.  I am  disturbed  also  that  relatively 
fewer  Mennonites  of  college  age  are  attending 
our  colleges  now  than  they  did  several  years  ago. 
To  be  sure,  a college  education  is  expensive, 
which  may  explain  why  so  many  of  our  youth  at- 
tend cheaper  state  supported  schools.  Still,  most 
of  us  seem  to  buy  things  we  value  and  cherish, 
and  I should  like  to  appeal  to  the  older  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  that  just  as  a species  (if 
it  is  to  survive)  must  protect  and  nourish  its 
young,  so  also  must  the  older  ones  of  us  cherish 
and  educate  our  youth  (the  ancient  Israelites  saw 
this  point). 

Consequently,  my  appeal  therefore  is  for  all  of 
us  to  be  involved  in  the  educational  process, 
whether  it  be  by  sending  our  sons  and  daughters 


to  our  schools  or  by  loaning  money  to  those  who 
can’t  afford  to  go,  and  by  all  of  us  contributing 
whatever  we  can  to  our  schools. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  as  members  of  Christ’s 
body  we  are  also  integral  parts  of  each  other.  Our 
children  and  our  brother  s and  sister's  children 
are  precious  resources — they  are,  as  we  often  say, 
the  church  of  the  future.  But  it’s  painful  to  listen 
to  our  gifted  educators  wrench  their  souls  to  find 
new  ways  (new  gimmicks,  actually!)  to  "raise 
money.  ” Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  they  should  be  helping  us  raise  our 
youth — let’s  you  and  1 raise  the  money  for  them 
and  free  them  for  the  task  the  Mennonite  Church 
called  them  to  in  the  first  place! — Carl  S.  Keener, 
State  College,  Pa. 

1 have  been  reading  and  have  given  some  study 
on  articles  pertaining  to  television  and  felt  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  give  some  of  my  thinking.  To  get 
those  sinful  programs  off  the  air  replaced  by  some 
sound  gospel  preaching  is  wishful  thinking.  By 
and  large,  this  sinful  society  wants  that  kind  of 
entertainment  and  what’s  more  those  who  are 
selling  their  products,  it  puts  money  into  their 
pockets.  Much  of  what  is  sold  are  nonessentials. 
Furthermore,  what  might  even  be  practical  the 
value  of  it  is  often  overemphasized, 

I read  in  a certain  religious  periodical  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  where  quite  a number  of  church 
people  brought  their  televisions  together  and 
burned  them.  One  man  fired  into  the  screen  with 
a shotgun  before  he  threw  his  into  the  fire.  This 
writing  had  the  heading  of  “signs  of  a revival’  . 

This  reminds  me  of  what  we  read  in  Acts  19:19 
when  they  brought  together  many  books  and 
burned  them.  , . . — John  M.  Jost,  Hesston,  Ks. 


The  Gospel  Herald  issue  on  “Education  and 
the  Church  ’ (Jan.  11,  1977)  ^ave  us  helpful 
insight  into  our  denomination  s schools.  Our 
schools  are  very  important  to  us  and  1 agree  that 
we  must  see  them  as  the  major  route  by  which  our 
church  leadership  comes  to  us.  Therefore,  we 
must  both  increase  the  number  of  Mennonite 
students  in  our  colleges  as  well  as  our  financial 
support  in  order  to  ouild  a strong  church  for 
tomorrow. 

1 was  particularly  intrigued  by  the  article, 
“What  Shall  Be  Done  in  the  Seminaries?  ” I think 
we  will  need  our  seminaries  more  tomorrow  than 
yesterday.  Whether  there  be  one  or  two 
seminaries  with  their  specialized  programs  may 
yet  need  to  be  resolved,  but  the  idea  of  seminary 
trained  persons  in  the  church  is  very  crucial  to  us 
as  a Mennonite  people.  A danger  lies  in  the  idea 
that  not  going  to  seminary  and  taking  a term  at  a 
Bible  Institute,  Keystone,  or  adult  education 
program  is  sufficient  for  pastors  today.  As  we 
move  into  the  urban  world  as  God’s  people  I 
would  affirm  this  is  not  sufficient  preparation.  But 
I would  also  affirm  we  need  more  than  seminary 
trained  persons.  We  need  a continuing  the- 
ological education  program  that  will  help 
seminary  graduates  and  otner  adults  on  the  job. 

Perhaps  a new  direction  is  to  spread  out  our 
theological  education  across  the  church  by  tap- 
ping resource  persons  from  several  areas  who  will 
teach  adults  good  biblical,  Anabaptist  theology. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  helpful  for  seminary 
professors  to  spend  a semester  every  three  years  in 
some  part  of  the  church  teaching  seminary 
graduates  (not  to  mention  that  seminary- 
graduates  might  be  able  to  give  their  professors  a 
mini  course  in  “how  it  actually  works  ’)  in  a con- 
tinuing education  program.  What  I am  pleading 
for  is  not  less  biblical  and  theological  education, 
but  more.  More  where  the  people  are.  Instead  of 
expecting  people  to  go  to  our  schools  we  may 
need  to  take  our  schools  to  the  people. 

Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  four  or  two 
seminaries  we  perhaps  should  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  gifted  persons  who  can  teach  on  a 
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seminary  level;  people  who  can  be  mobilized 
toward  a unified  educational  thrust  across  the 
total  denomination.  If  such  a goal  can  be  achieved 
we  will  no  longer  hear  seminary  faculty,  students, 
and  graduates  say,  “I  am  of  Paul,  ” or,  “I  am  of 
Apollos,  ” but  we  will  be  heard  to  say,  “We  are  of 
Christ  and  we  labor  together  with  God  in  building 
His  kingdom,” — Paul  M.  Zehr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  financial  support  to 
churcnwide  boards  Gospel  Herald  reporting  (Jan, 
25,  p.  79)  seems  to  be  getting  close  to  the  problem 
in  the  statement  “in  simple  language,  they  don’t 
pay  us  because  they  don’t  like,  want,  or  need  us.” 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  longer  another  way  to 
get  the  message  across.  Further,  I believe  this 
method  of  nonsupport  would  be  used  much  more 
if  there  would  not  be  the  constant  pressure  from 
committees,  boards,  and  commissions  to  shame 
one  if  support  is  not  forthcoming. 

Those  who  openly  oppose  a current  fad 
program,  project,  or  new  hermeneutics  are 
quickly  decnristianized  and  considered  disloyal  to 
the  denomination  to  the  point  they  have  retreated 
and  become  the  silent  majority.  They  were  not 
seen  at  Assembly  73,  or  Assembly  75,  nor  will  they 
be  seen  or  heard  at  Estes  Park  77  because  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  opposition  to  what  is  new, 
novel,  or  popular. 

Design  a board  or  commission  to  exalt  the  Lord 
Jesus  instead  of  genealogy  or  organization  and  see 
if  this  board  or  commission  lacks  funds.  I believe 
you  will  find  that  per-member  quotas  will  be  un- 
necessary with  large  surpluses  developing.  Many 
of  us  believe  too  many  boards  and  commissions 
are  too  concerned  about  their  own  commission 
and  not  the  Great  Commission. — Percy  Gerig, 
Eureka,  111. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Hess,  Walter  and  Anna  Lois  (Metzler)  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Marvin  Dean, 
Jan.  17,  1977. 

Jones,  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  and  Grace  (Delp),  Eort 
Worth,  Tex.,  first  child,  Sherwin  Vincent,  Dec. 
21,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Duane  and  Joan  (Stuckey),  Baxter, 
Ky.,  first  child,  Minda  Sue,  Dec.  12,  1976. 

Kauffmann,  Keith  and  Kathy  (Oswald),  Ur- 
bana.  111.,  first  child,  Krista  j[o,  Jan.  19,  1977. 

King,  Arnold  and  Patricia  (Gehman),  New 
Holland,  Pa,,  third  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Lee, 
Jan.  19.  1977. 

Landis,  Robert  and  Joyce  (Souder),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Elijah  Ben,  Jan.  22,  1977. 

Lantz,  Richard  K,  and  Pearl  L.  (Snader),  Har- 
risonburg, Va,,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Heidi 
Janelle,  Jan.  21,  1977. 

Miller,  Freeman  and  Naomi  (Peachey),  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  third  daughter,  Gwendolyn  Faye, 
Jan.  26,  1977. 

Neff,  Donald  and  Doris  (Hershey),  Ronks,  Pa., 
first  child,  Donald  Matthew,  Oct.  31,  1976. 

Ritchie,  Larry  and  Gleynetta  (Combs),  Hazard, 
Ky.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Dawn,  Oct.  27, 

1976. 

Schrock,  Merlin  and  Linda  (Tennefoss),  Har- 
rington, Dela.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill 
Kristine,  Jan.  21,  1977. 

Shank,  Phil  and  Beth  (Baer),  Sterling,  111., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Renee, 
Jan.  3,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Gary  and  Carolyn  (Det- 
weiler),  St.  Lawrence,  S.D.,  first  child,  Cody 
Wain,  Jan.  12,  1977. 

Yoder,  Arlan  and  Ila  (Springer),  Hays,  Kan., 
first  child,  Jeffrey  Ray,  Dec.  17,  1976. 

Zuercher,  Larry  and  Connie  (Gerber),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Jordan  Scott,  Jan.  20, 

1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Foertsch. — James  Bontrager,  Mil- 
ford, Del.,  and  Karen  Foertsch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
both  of  Laws  cong.,  by  Calvin  K.  Cummings, 
Aug.  28,  1976. 

Deer — Ball. — Rodney  Deer,  Fisher,  111.,  East 
Bend  cong.,  and  Cathy  Ball,  Dewey,  111.,  by  Irvin 
Nussbaum,  Jan.  22,  1977. 

Dettweiler — Rounds. — Paul  Dettweiler,  Bres- 
lau, Ont.,  Breslau  cong.,  and  Candance  Rounds, 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church,  by 
Robert  Lester,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Dettweiler  — Schmitz.  — Bruce  Dettweiler, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  and  Catherine  Schmitz,  both  of 
Breslau  cong.,  by  Dennis  C.  Cressman,  Oct.  2, 
1976. 

Dettweiler — Zeffer. — Ross  Dettweiler,  Bres- 
lau, Ont.,  Breslau  cong.,  and  Gabriele  Zeffer, 
Baptist  Church,  by  Dennis  C.  Cressman,  Oct.  15, 
1976. 

Kandel — Weaver. — Morris  D.  Kandel,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Millersburg  cong.,  and  Deb  Weaver, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Martins  Creek  cong.,  by 
Harold  G.  Stoltzfus,  Jan.  22,  1977. 

Schrag — Shetler. — Allen  Schrag,  Halstead, 
Kan.,  and  Mary  Shetler,  Hesston,  Kan.,  both  of 
Whitestone  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  Jan.  14,  1977. 

Thomas — Graber. — Arthur  Thomas,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Quaker  Church  and  Mary  Lou  Graber, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith  Lein- 
bach,  Jan.  15,  1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Atherton,  Claude  V.,  son  of  Claude  and  Elsie 
Eorrest  (Mitchell)  Atherton,  was  bom  at 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  Jan.  1,  1908;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  hospital  on  Dec. 
30,  1976;  aged  68.  On  June  19,  1954,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Evdyn  C.  Waggoner,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Aurora  Pieper),  one  brother  (Jack),  2 half 
brothers,  and  one  stepbrother.  He  was  preceded 
her  in  death  by  one  son  (Paul)  on  Sept.  19,  1973. 
Euneral  services  were  held  at  the  Fogleman 
Funeral  Home,  Martinsville,  Ind.,  in  charge  of 
Levi  Weirich  and  Jamie  Wolff. 

Folk,  Bruce  E.,  son  of  William  and  Arminta 
(Otto)  Folk,  was  born  at  Grantsville,  Md.,  Nov. 
10,  1894;  died  at  the  Meyersdale  (Pa. ) Hospital  on 
Jan.  24,  1977;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to  Olive 
Kinsinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Dwight,  Wayne,  and  Orlo),  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Marvette  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Retha  Oester),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Rosella  Haning).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of  John  H. 
Kraybill  and  Walter  C.  Otto;  interment  in  Springs 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Fannie  S.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Linie 
(Shenk)  Daveler,  was  born  in  Rapho  Twp.,  Pa., 
Dec.  1,  1886;  died  at  Pleasant  View  Rest  Home, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1977;  aged  90  y.  On  Feb. 
8,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Elias  T.  Frey,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Dec.  14,  1946.  Surviving 
are  5 daughters  (Dorothy,  Mary — Mrs:  Dorman 
Richie,  Erma  Metzler,  Nancy — Mrs.  Henry  Lon- 
genecker,  and  Lois — Mrs.  CJerald  Neale),  8 sons 
(Paul,  Claude,  I.  Harold,  Martin,  Ralph,  Elias,  Jr., 
J.  Wilbur,  and  Earl),  37  grandchildren,  and  29 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Walter 


L.  Keener  and  Richard  H.  Frank;  interment  in 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Jennie  Strickler,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  13,  1899;  died  en  route  to  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster  on  Jan.  5,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On 
Nov.  25,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Victor  B.  Lon- 
genecker, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Kerwin  Wetzel  and 
Alma — Mrs.  Benjamin  Shank),  one  son  (Marlin), 
one  foster  son  (Charles  Pfaunmiller),  7 grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (Risser,  Frank,  and  Ross). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Elizabethtown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  8,  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Keener  and 
Richard  H.  Frank;  interment  in  Elizabethtown 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nyce,  Katie,  daughter  of  John  and  Sally 
(Landis)  Nice,  was  born  in  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Mar. 
5,  1893;  died  of  a stroke  at  Mennonite  Home, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Mar.  4, 
1928,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Nyce,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  March  1959.  Surviving  are  2 
stepsons  (Lawrence  and  David),  10  stepgrand- 
children,  15  step-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
half  sister  (Grace — Mrs.  Wynne  Nyce).  Two 
sisters  and  one  stepgrandson  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Gross  and  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Smoker,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Daniel  S.  and 
Amanda  (Miller)  Beachy,  was  born  near 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Nov.  9,  1893;  died  at  the  Good- 
will Mennonite  Home,  Grantsville,  Md.,  Dec.  31, 
1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1933,  she  was  married 
to  John  K.  Smoker,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1960.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Joel,  Eli,  Alvin, 
and  Simon)  and  2 sisters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Jonas 
E.  Miller  and  Salome — Mrs.  Ezra  Nafziger).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Cora  and 
Tillie)  and  2 brothers  (Samuel  and  Norman).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
4,  in  charge  of  Ivan  J.  Miller  and  Reuben 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Weaver,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Katie  (Troyer)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1896;  died  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  Eli  J.  Weaver,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Sept.  18,  1954.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Dean  Gerber,  Anna — 
Mrs.  Robert  Simpson,  Lela — Mrs.  Jay  Wengerd, 
Mabel — Mrs.  Clayton  Miller,  and  Joan — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Showalter),  4 sons  (Ralph  E.,  Joe  J.,  John 
R.,  and  Vernon  R. ),  35  grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Walter  Hershberger), 
and  2 sisters  (Callie  Hershberger  and  Manerva — 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Hershberger).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  5 grandchildren,  one  brother,  and  2 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus 
and  Paul  G.  Hartman;  interment  in  Martin’s 
Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


“The  Betrayal  of  Christ”  by  Anthony  van  Dyck  is  owned  by  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  The  print  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  is 
used  by  permission  of  the  Institute,  p.  138  by  Ken  Isaak. 


calendar 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College.  Goshen.  Ind.,  Apr.  1-3. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park.  Olo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Internal  revenue  definition 
of  church  agencies  hit 

The  executive  director  of  the  Joint  Baptist 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs  described  as 
“totally  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  churches 
a new  Internal  Revenue  Service  definition 
which  indicates  that  auxiliary  organizations 
of  churches  must  be  “exclusively  religious.” 
The  definition  could  affect  tax-exemption  of 
some  agencies. 

James  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  said  the  IRS  has  de- 
fined an  “integrated  auxiliary  of  a church" 
in  such  a way  as  to  violate  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  U.S.  Constitution’s  First  Amend- 
ment provision  for  separation  of  church  and 
state.  “If  the  churches  accept  this  new  IRS 
rule,  ” he  said,  “it  would  be  tantamount  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  define  the  role  and  mission 
of  the  churches.  Under  the  Constitution, 
each  church  is  the  sole  source  of  the  defini- 
tion of  its  mission  and  the  church  alone  is  ca- 
pable of  determining  those  auxiliaries  which 
are  integral  to  and  integrated  into  that 
mission.  ” 


Drug  use  by  teenagers  reported 
strongly  related  to  drinking 

A Boston  study  shows  that  drug  use 
among  teenagers  is  strongly  related  to  al- 
cohol use,  with  90  percent  of  “heavy’’ 
drinkers  reporting  use  of  marijuana.  The  re- 
search conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  Wechsler  of 
the  Medical  Foundation  in  Boston  was  done 
in  two  cities  near  Boston  and  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  published  by 
the  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  at  Rutgers 
University.  Of  the  1,715  students  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  surveyed,  16  percent 
were  classified  as  heavy  drinkers,  38  percent 
as  moderate  drinkers,  and  46  percent  as 
light  drinkers  or  abstainers.  Marijuana  was 
found  to  be  the  most  commonly  used  drug 
and  had  been  tried  by  about  43  percent  of 
all  the  students,  including  58  percent  of 
high  school  students  and  19  percent  of 
junior  high  students. 


Insecurity  of  young  adults  shows 
in  their  music,  conference  told 

Many  young  adults  are  fearful  and  in- 
secure, and  it  shows  in  their  music,  accord- 
ing to  a former  disc  jockey  who  is  director  of 
youth  ministries  for  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  “Alice  Cooper  (ed.  note:  stage 
name) — who  I consider  to  be  the  best  com- 
municator in  the  nation — told  me  he  builds 
his  act  on  what  people  fear — snakes,  death, 
and  changing  sex  roles,”  said  William 


Wolfe,  one  of  the  participants  in  a five-day 
consultation  on  young-adult  ministry  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
at  Barry  College,  a Roman  Catholic  school 
in  Miami,  Florida.  Cooper  is  “the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  and  his  act  is  sort  of  re- 
ligious in  the  sense  that  he  kind  of  dies  for 
our  fears,”  Mr.  Wolfe  added. 

Discussing  the  pervasiveness  and  repeti- 
tion of  popular  music,  Mr.  Wolfe  said  many 
young  people  hear  a top  song  two  to  three 
hundred  times — “probably  more  frequently 
than  they  11  hear  anything  else,  including 
advice  from  parents  or  teachers.”  Mr.  Wolfe 
criticized  John  Denver-style  “escape  ’ music 
because  it  “encourages  people  to  forget 
responsibilities  and  get  away  to  a mountain, 
or  island,  or  something.  Since  they’re  not  all 
millionaires  like  Denver,  they  can’t  do  it  and 
they  feel  they  are  failures,  so  they  are 
frustrated.” 


Report  says  only  church,  foreign  nations 
can  modify  repression  in  Latin  America 
National  security  is  “the  name  of  the 
game”  for  eight  of  the  twelve  nations  in 
South  America  who  believe  they  are  in  a 
state  of  war  against  international  commu- 
nism and  human  rights  may  be  sacrificed  as 
a price  for  the  state’s  survival,  according  to 
Latin  America  Press  report.  Only  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  has  helped  “modify 
ruthless  repression  ” of  some  180  million 
people  by  military  regimes,  it  added. 

Consultation  on  nonviolence 
planned  in  Northern  Ireland 

An  international  consultation  on  Non- 
Violence,  organized  by  Pax  Christi  Interna- 
tional, will  be  held  in  Londonderry, 
Northern  Ireland,  Apr.  24-28,  and  will  in- 
volve about  40  widely  known  advocates  of 
nonviolence  from  several  nations  around  the 
world.  Taking  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
consultation  with  the  international  Catholic 
peace  movement  will  be  the  International 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  On  the  re- 
quest of  Archbishop  Helder  Pessoa-Camara 
of  Olinda- Recife,  Brazil,  the  famed  Catholic 
peace  advocate,  the  consultation  will  be  a 
continuation  of  discussions  on  nonviolence 
held  in  1972  at  Dribergen,  The  Netherlands. 
Because  some  participants  will  come  from 
nations  where  civil  liberties — including 
freedom  of  speech — are  repressed,  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  held  in  closed  sessions  to 
prevent  reprisals.  Daily  press  briefings  will 
be  held,  however. 

British  theologian  says 
New  Testament  was  completed  by  AD  70 
With  twin  blows  by  book  and  broadcast,  a 
controversial  Anglican  theologian,  John  A. 


T.  Robinson,  has  dealt  a hardy  blow  to  the 
current  broad  consensus  of  scholarly  opinion 
that  all  27  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Second  Peter, 
were  written  between  AD  50  and  150.  In 
brief,  he  says  that  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  before  AD  70.  And 
he  quotes  many  instances  to  back  up  his 
theory. 

In  his  book,  a painstakingly  documented 
argument  of  369  pages,  Dr.  Robinson  makes 
the  bold  claim  that  the  writing  of  the  entire 
New  Testament,  far  from  starting  in  AD  70, 
was  finished  by  then  and  had  begun  within 
a decade  of  the  events  it  discussed.  Of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  the  last,  which  scholars  have 
said  was  written  perhaps  as  late  as  AD  100, 
he  argues  that  its  link  with  the  original 
Christian  tradition  is  more  easily  explained 
by  early  authorship  than  by  a complicated 
chain  of  transmission  to  an  unknown  writer 
50  years  later.  He  also  argues  that  the 
synoptic  gospels  show  no  real  trace  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (in  AD  70)  and  can 
be  fitted  in  before  then. 


U.S.  population  at  year’s  start 
was  216.4  million,  bureau  reports 

There  were  approximately  1.6  million 
more  Americans  on  hand  on  Jan.  1 this  year 
than  there  were  on  New  Year’s  Day  1976. 
The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  at  a 
minute  past  midnight  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
the  population  of  the  country  was  216,451, 
900.  The  past  year’s  gain  of  1.6  million  is 
down  from  the  1.8  million  increase  of  1975, 
but  higher  than  1.5  million  gain  estimated 
for  1974,  the  bureau  notes.  The  largest-ever 
gain  in  population  for  one  year  was  recorded 
in  baby  boom  year  of  1956  when  a 3.1 
million  rise  was  registered.  Meanwhile,  in 
another  report,  the  Census  Bureau  states 
that  the  world  population  was  estimated  to 
have  reached  4 billion  by  mid-1975,  having 
added  almost  1.5  billion  in  the  quarter 
century  between  1950  and  1975. 

Ecumenist  sees  U.S.  Catholics  closer 
to  Methodists,  Episcopalians  on  unity 
A Roman  Catholic  ecumenist  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church  is  most 
likely  to  achieve  unity  with  the  United  Me- 
thodist and  Episcopalian  churches  if  it  at- 
tains such  a goal  with  any  denomiations. 
Father  Ignatius  Catanello,  ecumenical  of- 
ficer of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  made  that 
comment  in  an  informal  discussion  with 
members  of  Maspeth  United  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  delivered  the  message  of 
the  morning  in  observance  of  the  Week  of 
prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  He  commented 
that  “people  are  beginning  to  get  brazen 
enough  or  prophetic  enough  to  say,  Tf  there 
is  a union  at  all,  it’s  going  to  be  with  the 
United  Methodists  and  with  the  Episco- 
palians.’ 


February  15, 1977 
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The  Good  News:  Positive 


It  occurred  to  me  recently  that  the  New  Testament  is  one 
of  the  most  upbeat  documents  around.  An  undercurrent  of 
joy  pervades  the  whole  even  when  it  reports  in  some  detail 
the  grievous  assaults  on  its  main  characters.  Suffering  appears 
to  be  the  accepted  lifestyle  of  Christians  and  yet  suffering  for 
Jesus’  sake  is  viewed  as  a worthy  calling. 

The  letter  of  1 Peter  illustrates  the  point  as  well  as  any. 
“Beloved,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the  fiery  ordeal  which  comes 
upon  you  to  prove  you,  as  though  something  strange  were 
happening  to  you.  But  rejoice  in  so  far  as  you  share  Christ’s 
sufferings,  that  you  may  also  rejoice  and  be  glad  when  his 
glory  is  revealed  ” (4:12, 13). 

This  positive  tone  is  in  contrast  to  considerable  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  certain 
psalms  in  which  the  writer  complains  against  God  or 
denounces  his  enemies.  There  is  the  agony  of  Job;  the  biting 
scorn  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah;  and  the  slightly  bilious 
reflections  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Why  the  difference?  Is  it  not  because  Jesus,  He  whom  they 


had  awaited  for  centuries,  had  now  arrived?  The  Good  news 
put  a whole  new  perspective  on  life.  Working  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  event  perhaps  took  their  minds  off  their 
problems.  There  is,  indeed,  some  complaining  in  the  New 
Testament!  Jesus’  complaints  against  the  Pharisees,  Peter’s 
denunciation  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Paul’s  sharp  words  to 
the  Galatians  and  Corinthians.  But  this  is  not  the  dominant 
theme. 

Of  course  the  span  of  time  covered  by  the  New  Testament 
is  much  less  than  the  Old.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  in 
fact,  that  all  of  the  New  Testament  documents  were  written 
before  70  AD  since  none  of  them  mentions  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  There  would  be  time  later  to  brood  over  the  sins 
of  the  world,  the  failings  of  the  saints,  and  to  wonder  why  the 
Lord’s  return  is  delayed. 

So  we  who  live  with  these  and  many  other  problems  should 
not  refuse  to  face  our  problems.  But  when  we  become  weary 
with  problem  solving,  we  can  turn  for  renewal  to  that  mostly 
positive  document,  the  New  Testament. 


The  Every  Home  Plan 


About  80  percent  of  our  Gospel  Herald  subscribers  receive 
the  publication  through  the  congregational  Every  Home 
Plan.  We  think  this  plan  has  advantages  for  all  and  we 
provide  the  Herald  on  this  basis  at  our  best  possible  price. 
But  a more  significant  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the  Herald  is 
a communication  medium  for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
EHP  provides  a convenient  way  for  all  members  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  church. 

John  H.  Kraybill,  pastor  of  the  Springs  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  recently  gave  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  plan  for 
this  congregation’s  perspective.  He  wrote: 

“The  Springs  Mennonite  Church  has  been  on  the  Every 


Home  Plan  for  a number  of  years.  Just  previous  to  the  1976 
annual  members’  meeting,  someone  raised  the  question,  ‘Are 
we  getting  good  value  from  the  $1,000  per  year  our  congrega- 
tion is  now  spending  for  the  Gospel  Herald?’ 

“So  the  matter  was  presented  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing. One  person  after  another  rose  to  tell  how  much  the 
Gospel  Herald  means  and  why  they  wouldn’t  want  to  be 
without  it.  The  result  was  that,  rather  than  discontinuing  the 
Every  Home  Plan,  the  congregation  decided  to  add  some 
nonmembers  to  the  list.’’ 

Is  the  Gospel  Herald  worthy  of  this  level  of  support  and 
trust?  We  aspire  to  be. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Cover  page  of  the  oldest  existing  copy  of  the  Schleitheim  Brotherly  Union  in  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library,  Goshen,  Ind. 


The  Schleitheim  Confession 


Also  in  this  issue:  Pan-African  assembly:  a boost  to  Mennonites;  Salvation  by  grace 
through  faith;  The  table  of  fellowship 


A special  section  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mennonite  Historical  Committee 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Discerning  our  common  faith 
The  Schleitheim  text 
Historical  background 
The  legacy  of  Michael  Sattler 


Pan-African  assembly: 
a boost  to  Mennonites 

by  Ruth  Seitz 


More  than  a dozen  Mennonites  from  Kenya,  Tanzania,  So- 
malia, and  Ethiopia  participated  in  a ten-day  Pan-African 
Christian  Leadership  Assembly  (PACLA)  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
The  brainchild  of  a group  of  Africans  at  Lausanne  Con- 
ference on  Evangelism,  held  in  Switzerland  in  1974,  PACLA 
called  together  over  700  Christian  leaders  from  all  but  three 
of  the  continent’s  49  countries.  Delegates  were  not 
representatives  of  denominations  or  organizations  but 
“people  of  influence  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  sub- 
missive to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.’’ 

The  Assembly’s  program  was  fourfold  in  purpose:  (1)  to 
build  a network  of  relationships  across  the  continent,  a 
fellowship  support  system  based  on  oneness  and  allegiance  to 
Christ;  (2)  to  face  major  theological,  political,  and  social 
issues  in  Africa;  (3)  to  bring  spiritual  renewal  to  Christian 
leaders;  and  (4)  to  catch  new  vision  for  evangelization. 

Mennonite  delegates  spoke  positively  about  fellowship  at 
PACLA.  Ato  Tesfatsion  Dalellew,  executive  secretary  of 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia,  described  the  expe- 
rience as  a “tremendous  opportunity  to  grasp  what  it  means 
to  be  part  of  the  continental  church  of  Christ.  ” PACLA 
brought  together  Christians  from  Francophone  and  English- 
speaking  Africa  and  drew  Arabic  Christians  into  the  black  Af- 
rican arena.  A Somali  believer  who  is  part  of  a Mennonite 
fellowship  in  the  capital,  Mogadiscio,  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  Christians  in  the  predominantly  Muslim  country 
of  Tunisia  face  persecution  at  times;  he  and  other  evangelical 
Christians  in  Somalia  worship  openly. 

Another  Mennonite  delegate,  Adam  Jimale,  exchanged  ad- 
dresses with  a Kenyan  who  was  struck  by  his  identification 
tag:  Somali  pastor.  “If  Somalis  are  Christians,’’  exclaimed 
this  brother  about  his  neighbors,  “then  anyone  can  become  a 
Christian!” 

Numerous  times  PACLA  participants  learned  that  the 
bond  of  Christ  supersedes  cultural,  racial,  and  political 
identities  and  tensions. 

One  of  the  guest  speakers  from  the  West,  Donald  R. 
Jacobs,  director  of  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
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tion  and  a longtime  associate  of  African  Enterprise,  one  of  the 
PACLA  sponsors,  spoke  on  “The  Christian  and  Cultural  Con- 
flict.” After  describing  culture  as  a sign  that  we’ve  been 
created  in  God’s  image,  he  said,  “The  people  of  Jesus  go  on 
with  their  cultural  alliance,  but  following  Jesus  is  their  ulti- 
mate aim.  Christians  are  in-between  people.” 

Perhaps  that  is  how  the  84  black  and  white  South  Africans 
at  the  Assembly  felt.  For  two  thirds  of  the  blacks,  it  was  their 
first  time  outside  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Many  of 
the  whites  were  on  their  initial  visit  to  an  independent 
country  in  black  Africa.  People  of  both  races  stayed  in  the 
same  dormitory  and  traveled  together  by  bus.  The  experience 
of  moving  freely  in  a multiracial  society,  some  said,  was  glo- 
rious, yet  shocking. 

A choir  director  from  Southern  Africa  attended  three 
church  services  one  morning  “to  see  that  Asians,  whites,  and 
blacks  actually  sang  together  in  the  choirs.”  A pastor  who  is 
classified  as  “coloured  ” in  the  republic’s  apartheid  system 
felt  that  he  couldn’t  take  advantage  of  PACLA’s  openness  be- 
cause “sometimes  we’re  standing  in  our  own  way  because  we 
haven’t  been  allowed  to  learn  any  but  the  apartheid  way.” 

Almost  like  being  with  Satan.  Learning  to  know  white 
South  Africans  who  have  Christ’s  compassion  and  do  not  ap- 
prove of  their  country’s  separatist  politics  was  enlightening 
for  black  Africans.  One  Mennonite  delegate  exclaimed,  “I 
even  met  and  ate  with  one.  In  my  background  that’s  almost 
like  being  with  Satan,  but  now  he’s  a genuine  brother.” 
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Facing  the  camera  is  Million  Belete,  president  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  participating  in  a FACLA  group. 

A packed  agenda  touched  many  relevant  issues — African 
theology  and  contextualization,  tribal  and  armed  conflict, 
political  protest,  Christianity  and  culture,  missions  and  com- 
munity. Delegates  listened  to  four  plenary  addresses  and 
responses  each  day  and  also  chose  two  work-groups  for  dia- 
logue. At  each  small  group  a speaker  developed  an  assigned 
topic  and  discussion  followed. 

One  of  the  most  moving  addresses  was  delivered  by  David 
Bosch,  an  Afrikaans  dean  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
South  Africa.  Speaking  on  “The  Renewal  of  Christian  Com- 
munity in  Africa  Today,”  he  said  that  the  church  imperfectly 
reflects  the  value  system  of  the  kingdom  of  God  but  knows 
enough  about  its  goals  to  “be  a constant  disturbance  in 
human  society  now.  ” A society  based  on  the  values  of  money, 
glory,  and  power  is  disturbed,  suggested  Bosch,  by  Christians 
demonstrating  the  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  preached  a solution  that  was  absolutely  contrary  to  any 
human  thinking:  “The  only  way  to  be  liberated  from  your 
enemies  is  to  love  them.”  Applying  Christ’s  radical  solution 
to  the  pains  in  present-day  Africa,  Bosch  said,  “Compassion 
destroys  suffering  by  suffering  with  and  on  behalf  of  those 
who  suffer.” 

The  audience  was  stirred  by  Bosch’s  words,  a message 
foreign  to  his  cultural  tags.  Trying  to  fathom  the  significance 
of  this  kind  of  compassion,  small  groups  of  delegates  prayed, 
diseussed,  and  embraced  in  tears.  For  African  Mennonites, 
who  have  been  distant  from  the  racial  struggle  in  neighbor- 
ing countries,  PACLA  was  an  eyeopener.  “I  used  to  think 
that  a political  solution  would  right  things  in  Southern 
Africa,”  remarked  one  of  the  three  Mennonite  Ethiopians  at 
PACLA.  He  now  foresees  that  a wide-scale  spiritual  change 
has  more  potential  for  a transfer  to  majority  rule. 

Bosch’s  life  is  a testimony  to  God’s  compassion.  Influenced 
by  the  pacifistic  thought  of  Mennonite  theologian  John 
Howard  Yoder,  his  roommate  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
Switzerland,  the  theology  of  Bosch  has  moved  drastically 
from  his  boyhood  feelings  that  blacks  were  hardly  human. 


A crowd  estimated  at  40,000  heard  Festo  Kivengere  of  Uganda  speak  at  a 
PACLA  evangelistic  rally  in  Uhuru  Park,  Nairobi.  Regular  sessions  were 
held  at  Kenyatta  Conferenee  Center,  tallest  building  on  skyline. 

PACLA  attempted  to  stir  up  the  keen  abilities  of  Africa’s 
young  evangelical  leaders.  (Over  70  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  between  20  and  40  years. ) In  addition  to  solid 
Bible  study  each  morning,  there  was  teaching  on  leadership 
skills  and  organization. 

Mennonite  Million  Belete,  Africa’s  regional  secretary  of 
the  United  Bible  Society,  spoke  to  PACLA  on  his  organiza- 
tion’s function  as  “the  handmaid  of  the  church.  ” Four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  African  tongues  do  not  yet  have  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  said  Belete  of  Ethiopia;  over  200 
projects  on  the  continent  are  now  tackling  this  task. 

Theology  related  to  culture.  PACLA  signaled  Western- 
oriented  African  churches  to  begin  relating  theology  and 
church  life  to  culture  in  order  to  hold  the  interest  of  young 
people.  Gottfried  Osei-  Mensah  of  Ghana,  PACLA  chairman, 
predicted  that  if  this  generation  doesn’t  contextualize  the 
gospel  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  leading,  the  church  will  suffer 
a serious  setback  in  the  next  deeade.  John  Mbiti,  director  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey,  Switzerland,  made  the  consequences  a bit  stronger. 
Unless  Africans  “stretch  out  the  gospel  roots  in  their  own  cul- 
ture, God  will  find  them  unfaithful  and  take  it  away.” 

PACLA  was  a boost  to  Mennonite  leaders  who  frequently 
have  been  too  isolated  by  “church  housekeeping  ” to  realize 
the  scope  of  the  Christian  community  on  the  continent.  The 
experienee  made  several  grasp,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
denominational  goals  are  similar  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  His  church  is  expansive  geographically  and 
culturally.  ^ 
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What  we  believe 


by  James  M.  Lapp 


6.  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith 


“We  believe  that  salvation  is  by  grace  through  faith  in 
Christ,  a free  gift  bestowed  on  those  who  repent  and 
believe.’’ 

What  must  I do  to  be  saved?  The  setting  for  this  question  is 
a maximum  security  cell  in  an  ancient  Philippian  jail  nearly 
2000  years  ago.  It  is  a question,  however,  which  people  have 
struggled  with  in  every  century  and  in  every  conceivable 
place  in  life  since  that  time.  I have  asked  this  question  and  I 
suppose  you  have  also. 

The  answers  given  to  this  question  about  being  saved 
range  from  “more  fantastic  sex”  to  “drugs  and  TM”  to  “all 
roads  lead  to  the  same  place”  to  “just  believe  in  Jesus”, and 
lots  of  varieties  of  answers  in  between.  How  do  you  answer 
the  question  “What  must  I do  to  be  saved?” 

The  verb  “to  save”  and  the  noun  “salvation”  occur  about 
150  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  our  search  for  an  answer 
to  the  question  at  hand,  it  may  be  enlightening  for  us  to  ob- 
serve some  of  the  ways  the  New  Testament  uses  these  words. 

In  Luke  8 (parallels  in  Matthew  9 and  Mark  5)  we  have  the 
story  of  Jesus  being  confronted  one  day  by  Jairus,  a ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  who  had  a twelve-year-old  daughter  at  home 
dying.  In  response  to  the  man’s  repeated  pleadings,  Jesus 
agreed  to  go  with  him  to  his  home  to  heal  the  young  girl. 
While  he  was  on  the  way,  a woman  who  had  hemorrhaged  for 
twelve  years  saw  Jesus  and  said  to  herself,  “If  I only  touch  his 
garment,  I shall  be  saved.”  (Mt.  9:21).  Did  you  notice  that 
word  “saved  ”?  The  RSV  says  the  woman  wanted  to  “be 
made  well,”  but  in  the  Greek  language  it  is  the  verb  for  being 
saved.  Of  course  her  touch  of  our  Lord  did  result  in  her  heal- 
ing. When  Jesus  experienced  the  discharge  of  divine  energy 
from  Himself,  He  turned  and  found  the  trembling  woman. 
And  what  was  His  word  to  her?  “Take  heart,  daughter,  your 
faith  has  ‘saved’  you  ” (Mt.  9:22).  There  it  is  again,  the  word 
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for  “salvation  ” is  used  in  the  context  of  physical  healing. 

Now  as  Jesus  continued  on  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  word 
came  that  the  man’s  daughter  had  died.  What  was  Jesus’ 
response?  “Do  not  fear;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be 
‘saved’  ” (Luke  8:50).  And  what  follows  is  the  restoring  of 
this  girl  to  life  again  as  an  act  of  salvation  to  her. 

Just  what  does  this  mean  that  the  words  for  salvation  are 
used  in  these  circumstances?  It  means  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  saved  doesn’t  have  only  to  do  with  our  souls,  but 
also  with  our  bodies  and  physical  well-being.  To  be  healed  by 
Jesus  of  a disease  is  to  be  saved.  To  be  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Jesus  is  to  experience  salvation  by  Jesus. 

The  word  used  for  healing  or  salvation  in  these  above 
passages  is  the  same  one  used  in  Luke  7:50,  when  Jesus  said 
to  the  prostitute  who  had  bathed  and  anointed  His  feet, 
“Your  faith  has  saved  you.  ” 

Illness,  disease,  possession.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  New 
Testament  references  to  salvation  have  to  do  with  illnesses 
and  diseases,  demon-possession,  physical  death,  fears,  and 
problems  of  a physical,  social,  or  emotional  nature.  This  is 
even  more  vivid  in  the  Old  Testament  descriptions  of  salva- 
tion. 

Being  saved  in  the  Scriptures  is  being  made  whole, 
spiritually,  emotionally,  and  physically.  As  sin  has  caused 
havoc  and  disharmony  in  all  aspects  of  life  (not  just  our 
spiritual  nature),  so  Jesus  has  come  to  deal  with  sin  in  all  its 
effects  upon  us  and  restore  wholeness  of  life  again. 

To  be  sure  the  Scriptures  are  explicit  about  the  need  for 
spiritual  salvation.  The  birth  accounts  of  Jesus  make  clear  this 
was  the  purpose  of  His  coming  (Mt.  1:21,  Lk.  2:11).  Jesus 
Himself  said  in  Matthew  9:13  “1  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners.  ” Paul  speaks  pointedly  about  our  sin- 
fulness and  need  of  a Savior  (Rom.  3:23  ff.).  The  New  Testa- 
ment suggests  very  clearly  that  because  of  sin  we  are  out  of 
harmony  with  God  and  in  need  of  a Savior. 
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But  what,  we  might  well  ask,  does  being  a sinner  mean? 
We  frequently  define  sin  in  moralistic  terms  as  the  breaking 
of  a law.  The  relative  seriousness  of  sin  and  the  resultant  guilt 
we  experience  is  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  law 
we  have  broken.  So  we  conveniently  classify  sins,  and  self- 
righteously  decide  how  much  we  are  in  need  of  salvation. 

When  we  define  sin  as  rupturing  our  relationship  with  God 
rather  than  simply  the  breaking  of  rules,  we  come  closer  to  a 
biblical  understanding  of  sin.  The  sins  from  which  we  need  to 
be  saved  are  not  merely  flagrant  sensuality,  violent  acts  of  re- 
bellion, or  the  abuse  of  others.  Our  greatest  need  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  sin  of  the  big  “I,  ” the  self-centered  life  which 
is  in  antithesis  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  over  our  lives: 

Jesus  spoke  to  this  matter  quite  directly  in  Mark  8:35:  “For 
whoever  would  save  his  life  [whoever  would  try  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  which  is  the  presumptuousness  at  the  heart 
of  sin]  will  lose  it;  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel’s  will  save  it  ” (RSV).  To  be  saved  involves  a will- 
ingness to  surrender  my  self  to  Christ  and  discover  my  well- 
being and  worth  in  Him.  It  means  I cease  defining  and 
prescribing  my  own  salvation  and  experience  His  uncondi- 
tional love  and  acceptance  of  me  into  His  family. 

You  recall  that  well-heeled  young  man  who  asked  Jesus 
one  day  how  to  inherit  eternal  life  or  be  saved.  As  Jesus 
recited  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  fellow  tallied  up  his 
score  and  discovered  he  got  100  percent  for  obedience  to  the 
law.  Then  Jesus  dropped  the  bombshell:  “You  lack  one  thing, 
go,  sell  what  you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  you  will 
have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  follow  me  ” (Mk.  10:22, 
RSV).  Salvation  for  this  man  required  coming  to  terms  with 
such  an  unspiritual  thing  as  money.  To  be  made  whole  meant 
dealing  with  the  sins  of  self-righteousness,  self-sufficiency, 
and  self-centered  living. 

Throughout  the  Gospels  salvation  has  to  do  with  meeting 
Jesus  at  the  point  of  a person’s  need  and  turning  from  self  to 
faith  in  Him.  For  the  hemorrhaging  woman  who  had  spent 
her  life  savings  on  physicians  and  tried  every  other  means  of 
being  made  whole,  it  meant  reaching  out  to  touch  Jesus  and 
opening  herself  in  trust  to  Him  as  her  Savior.  The  resultant 
change  in  her  life  was  not  just  a new  birth  but  a new  body 
and  wholeness  of  life. 

Breaking  free  from  securities.  For  the  rich  young  man 
who  was  probably  in  prefect  physical  health  and  had  an  im- 
peccable reputation,  salvation  called  for  breaking  free  from 
the  securities  and  anxieties  about  food  and  clothing,  in  order 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mt.  6:25-33).  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  not  yet  ready  for  that  kind  of  salvation.  He 
chose  rather  to  save  his  own  life  in  his  own  way  which  meant 
ultimately  losing  it  (Mk.  8:35). 

The  Philippian  jailer  who  asked  the  question  underlying 
this  whole  discussion  also  cried  out  at  his  point  of  need. 
Anxious  and  frightened  to  the  point  of  suicide  at  the  prospect 
of  all  the  prisoners  escaping,  this  man  made  a desperate  plea 


for  salvation.  The  response  of  Paul  and  Silas  was  simple  and 
to  the  point,  “Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will 
be  saved  ” (Acts  16:31,  RSV).  The  verse  immediately  follow- 
ing indicates  additional  teaching  and  understanding  was 
given  to  this  man  and  his  family  who  likely  had  no  prior 
knowledge  of  salvation  in  Jesus.  That  night  this  family  of 
Philippi  was  saved. 

What  did  believing  in  Jesus  mean  for  a desperate  jailer  at 
the  point  of  self-destruction?  It  meant  surrender  and  trust  in 
Jesus  as  his  Savior  and  Lord.  The  evidence  of  his  faith  and 
trust  in  Jesus  was  the  way  he  tenderly  washed  the  wounds  of 
the  apostles  (remember  he  hadn’t  bothered  about  them 
before)  and  then  took  Paul  and  Silas  into  his  home  for  a meal. 
The  confirmation  of  his  new  life  and  salvation  was  immediate 
baptism.  The  result  of  being  saved  was  a celebration  of  joy  in 
that  household  (Acts  16:33,  34). 

Salvation  in  Jesus  is  more  than  being  absolved  of  guilt  and 
having  an  intellectual  awareness  that  Jesus  is  the  Savior. 
Children  at  four  and  five  years  of  age  experience  guilt  for 
wrongdoing  and  may  know  the  facts  of  salvation.  But  being 
saved  includes  an  awareness  of  my  own  inability  to  bring 
harmony  within  myself,  with  God,  and  with  others,  and  the 
capacity  to  entrust  my  life  to  the  unqualified  acceptance 
(grace)  and  the  management  (lordship)  of  Jesus. 

When  salvation  is  defined  moralistically  alone  in  terms  of 
guilt  and  sinful  acts,  it  fails  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  my 
will,  my  ambitions,  my  needs,  and  my  security  to  Jesus.  I may 
have  many  or  few  sinful  deeds  for  which  I need  forgiveness. 
But  since  “we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way’’  (Is. 
53:6),  we  need  to  be  saved  from  a life  of  “doing  our  own 
thing  ” and  be  restored  to  full  relationship  with  our  God. 

Now  being  saved  and  made  whole  does  not  mean  we  no 
longer  experience  any  disharmony  or  incompleteness  in  our 
lives.  Christians  are  not  immune  to  the  suffering,  tragedy, 
and  brokenness  sin  brings.  As  Paul  says  in  Romans  8:23,  we 
“groan  inwardly  as  we  wait  for  adoption  as  sons,  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  bodies”  (RSV).  Meanwhile  everytime  we  witness 
or  experience  a healing  of  body,  mind,  or  spirit,  everytime  we 
see  the  reconciliation  of  those  in  broken  relationships, 
everytime  we  see  someone  made  new  in  Christ,  it  is  a sign  of 
God’s  saving  power  which  we  shall  sometime  enjoy  in  its  full- 
ness. 

A Savior  who  is  whole.  To  be  saved  or  made  whole  in  a 
world  of  sin  requires  a Savior  who  is  whole.  Hebrews  4:15,  16 
reminds  us  that  Jesus  was  tempted  in  every  way  like  we  are 
(faced  with  the  same  inclination  to  self-centered  living),  but 
He  did  not  yield  to  sin.  Now  He  is  uniquely  qualified  to  be 
our  Savior,  for  He  can  both  empathize  with  us  in  our  need 
and  invite  us  to  boldly  come  to  Him  for  mercy,  grace,  and 
forgiveness.  Those  who  respond  to  this  Savior  are  saved  and 
made  whole. 

What  must  I do  to  be  saved?  Jesus  welcomes  us  to  entrust 
ourselves  to  Him  and  in  this  absolute  love  to  be  made  whole.^ 
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The  table 
of  fellowship 

by  Rebecca  Bontrager  Horst 


As  I was  mingling  among  the  people  Sunday  morning  after 
church,  greeting  and  touching,  Steve  and  Jean  asked  me — 
just  me — to  have  Sunday  dinner  with  them.  I accepted  gladly 
and  we  piled  into  their  car.  Jean  didn’t  feel  like  cooking,  so 
we  headed  for  a well-known  family  restaurant  across  town. 
Along  the  way,  in  front  of  every  restaurant,  we  saw  muddy 
snow  piled  in  the  corners  of  parking  lots  packed  with  big, 
salt-overlaid  cars. 

The  parking  lot  of  our  destination,  too,  was  completely  full 
of  snow,  cars,  and  people  in  their  Sunday  best.  Discouraged, 
Steve  offered  to  make  bean  soup  at  home  if  we  would  eat  it. 
Jean  and  I agreed  and  all  three  of  us  working  together  had  a 
great  time  preparing,  eating,  and  cleaning  up  after  French 
bean  soup,  bread  and  butter,  and  fruit. 

There  is  a trend  that  disturbs  me  and  which  probably 
parallels  the  growing  affluence  among  Mennonites.  Another 
factor  may  be  the  increased  focus  on  the  nuclear  family  as  the 
primary  (though  weak)  social  group.  People  don’t  “have 
company’’  anymore.  Potluck  church  or  family  dinners  are 
few  and  far  between. 

Instead,  we  patronize  already  overcrowded  restaurants  on 
Sundays  (forcing  more  people  to  work  that  day  to  serve  us). 
We  try  new  restaurants  and  new  foods  as  a source  of  enter- 
tainment. The  talk  at  many  a coffee  break  during  the  week  is 
the  new  restaurant  that  so  and  so  drove  miles  to  go  to.  We 
spend  money  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  for  food  we 
don’t  need  so  that  Mom  can  get  out  of  the  kitchen  for  a day. 

That’s  an  admirable  motive,  but  there  are  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  How  about  starting  a family  tradi- 
tion that  responsibility  for  Sunday  dinner  rotates  among  Dad 
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and  the  older  children? 

Better  yet,  make  it  a regular  part  of  family  schedule  to 
invite  guests  for  Sunday  dinner  once  a month.  The  whole 
family  can  work  together  at  menu  planning  and  preparation. 
Too  many  people — new  to  the  area,  single,  or  on  the  fringe  of 
the  church  community  are  frustrated  because  they  don’t  feel 
they  belong.  What  better  way  to  show  that  you  care  than  to 
invite  them  home  for  dinner.  Keep  the  meal  plans  simple  so 
that  you  can  always  add  water  to  the  soup  if  someone  visits 
unexpectedly  and  looks  like  he  or  she  needs  an  invitation. 
(Why  should  this  be  the  minister’s  wife’s  job?  We  are  all 
ministers. ) 

Some  further  suggestions:  potluck  takes  the  pressure  off 
everyone.  The  next  time  you  feel  like  inviting  friends  over, 
but  don’t  have  enough  time  or  energy  to  prepare  a meal,  ask 
them  each  to  bring  a dish.  They’ll  love  helping  out. 

Get  a monthly  potluck  fellowship  dinner  started  at  your 
church.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  relationships  can  be 
strengthened  by  giving  up  football  and  naptime  just  one 
afternoon  a month.  The  responsibility  for  preparation  and 
clean-up  can  be  rotated  on  a sign-up  basis. 

Mealtimes  are  for  fellowship.  Most  of  us  need  that  more 
than  the  food  itself.  Restaurants  won’t  go  bankrupt  without 
our  Sunday  patronage.  Maybe  the  money  budgeted  for  eat- 
ing out  could  even  go  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  or 
the  Mission  Board  instead.  Potluck  dinners  and  “having  com- 
pany ” don’t  need  to  be  part  of  the  farm  culture  left  behind 
by  most  of  us.  They  can  be  ways  of  strengthening  rela- 
tionships and  simplifying  our  lifestyles  here  and  now. 
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Discerning  our  common  faith 

by  Leonard  Gross 


1.  The  Schleitheim  Confession,  a 450th  anniversary  tribute 

The  year  1975  provided  the  time  and  setting  for  all  Men- 
nonites  to  celebrate  beginnings  (the  birth  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  in  1525).  One  year  later,  in  1976,  there  was  cause 
to  rethink  the  issue  of  how  a believers’  church  finds  its 
existence  within  the  world  of  all  of  mankind.  (The  American 
Bicentennial  was  too  narrow  in  focus  here,  but  it  provided 
something  of  a backdrop — also  to  some  degree,  perhaps 
negatively,  for  Canadian  Mennonites). 

We  now  look  to  the  year  1977  and  have  before  us  as  a 
450th  anniversary  what  has  been  called  the  “miracle  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,”  the  brotherly  union  which  took  place  in 
1527  at  Schleitheim,  Switzerland.  Brethren  converged  upon 
Schleitheim,  worked  through  fundamental  disagreements, 
and  emerged  from  the  meeting  agreeing  about  seven  points 
of  faith  which  they  commonly  affirmed,  with  complete 
consensus. 

The  striking  effect  of  this  meeting  of  human  minds  and 
hearts,  immediate  and  long  range,  was  the  fact  that  here  lay 
centrally  an  affirmation  of  faith,  couched  in  seven  simple 
points  which  all  could  understand,  which  all  could  identify 
with  or  reject,  and  which  consequently  became  the  central 
confession  of  faith  of  the  Anabaptists  far  and  wide.  The 
Schleitheim  Confession  became  a powerful  testimonial  to,  an 
affirmation  of,  peace — namely,  that  peace  as  a way  of  life  is 
the  only  option  for  those  attempting  to  live  faithfully  as  the 
people  of  God. 

Schleitheim  therefore  became  programmatic  for  many 
Mennonites  as  a confession  of  faith,  both  as  an  affirmation  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life  within  brotherhood,  as  well  as  a wit- 
ness and  mission  to  all  people.  The  document  was  sent  out  far 
and  wide,  as  if  to  invite  the  world — or  at  least  those  from 
within  the  world — to  join  in  with  this  manifestation  of  God’s 
working  among  His  people. 

Herein  lay  the  miracle  of  Schleitheim,  for  here  was 
substance  and  form,  without  which  a vision  comes  to  naught 
and  is  transformed  into  mere  illusion.  But  Schleitheim  car- 
ried a movement  which  up  to  that  time  had  largely  been 
without  form,  the  substance  of  which  seemingly  was  as  varied 
as  were  the  individuals  espousing  the  movement.  Schleitheim 
brought  structure  and  focus. 

Yet  Mennonites  in  the  1970s  understand  something  of  the 
foment  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Anabaptist  movement,  fo- 
ment which  precipitated  the  Schleitheim  Conference.  For  we 
too  have  lived  through  the  extremism  of  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
have  emerged  battle-worn  and  scarred.  As  we  have  looked  for 
answers,  we  have  accepted  new  models  originating  from 
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variegated  sources,  some  of  them  self-contradictory,  some  of 
them  standing  contrary  to  the  believers’  church  foundation  of 
gatheredness  and  peace. 

We  have  tended  to  jump  on  that  proverbial  war-horse  of 
old  which  gallops  off  into  all  directions — and  the  question 
still  remains:  Wherein  lies  our  identity?  What,  at  its  very 
center,  is  the  substance  of  the  current  expressions  of  our  real 
faith?  What  do  we  affirm?  What  do  we  reject  from  that 
myriad  of  options  before  us  from  which  we  make  our  choice? 
Wherein  lies  life’s  meaning  and  movement,  for  us  who  claim 
to  be  a small  but  integral  part  of  God’s  kingdom? 

Since  most  of  us  know  little  about  the  Schleitheim 
Confession  of  Faith,  how  it  came  about,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  century — indeed  its  effect  upon 
Mennonites  through  the  centuries — it  seems  that  here  is  a 
valid  place  to  begin,  ironic  as  this  may  at  first  seem  to  some 
persons,  in  wrestling  with  our  current  worldwide  Mennonite 
situation. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Anabaptist  heritage  is  be- 
ing appropriated  so  directly  by  a multitude  of  groups  and  de- 
nominations, we  had  better  think  twice  about  the  words  of 
Dale  W.  Brown,  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren:  “Today  there 
are  signs  that  some  so-called  free  churches  are  weary  of  hear- 
ing about  the  Anabaptist  Vision,  while  it  is  coming  alive  in 
other  circles  and  places.  At  the  same  time  many  folk  in  the 
free  church  tradition  continue  to  acculturate  to  the  main- 
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stream,  there  are  others  who  are  discovering  with  joy  the 
Anabaptist  Vision”  {Kingdom,  Cross  and  Community,  pp. 
271-72). 

2.  Our  Mennonite  Heritage 

A radical  individualism  with  each  person  as  his  own  theolo- 
gian and  moralist  is  characteristic  of  present-day  Western  so- 
ciety. In  some  ways  this  has  led  to  creative  and  productive 
ends;  in  others  it  has  been  wickedly  divisive.  Christian  belie- 
vers in  the  Western  world  are  influenced  by  this  all-pervasive 
individualism  which  too  often  has  torn  apart  the  fabric  of  the 
church  which  Jesus  founded  and  empowered  with  His  Spirit. 
To  be  the  church  is  to  relate  one  with  another,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  in  such  a way  that  spiritual  unity  results.  Such  unity, 
however,  transcends  individualism,  and  calls  for  a common- 
alty built  around  a mutual  confession  of  faith. 

What  faith  do  we,  as  a brotherhood  church,  confess  in 
common?  Although  we  do  have  a common  heritage  going 
back  450  years  which  unites  us  all,  many  differing  answers 
are  heard,  even  among  Mennonites.  So  it  seems  appropriate 
to  consider  the  nature  of  our  heritage,  and  to  note  where  it 
differs  from  those  traditions  held  by  others  who  also  call 
themselves  Christian.  In  this  process  we  look  for  what  is  tme, 
and  also  for  those  elements  in  our  past  which  have  led  us 
away  from  Jesus  and  His  church. 

We  suggest  that  three  strategic  areas,  when  taken  together, 
define  early  Anabaptism:  the  nature  of  Christian  obedience, 
the  idea  of  the  gathered  people  of  God,  and  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian love. 

Christian  obedience.  The  Anabaptists  believed  firmly  in 
God’s  call  to  Christian  discipleship.  Hans  Denck,  an  early 
South  German  Anabaptist  leader,  repeatedly  said:  “No  one 
may  truly  know  Christ  except  he  follow  Him  in  life.  ” The 
believer’s  act  of  following  enabled  the  Spirit  of  God  to  work 
within  individual  persons,  whether  Conrad  Grebel,  or  Felix 
Manz,  or  Menno  Simons,  or  a host  of  other  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist  believers.  Central  to  this  following  after  Jesus  was 
the  experience  of  repentance  and  conversion,  resulting  in  the 
new  life  in  Christ. 

The  gathered  people  of  God.  Ghristian  obedience, 
however,  as  the  individual  Anabaptist  response  to  the  call  of 


God,  could  come  to  maturity  only  in  a true  brotherhood 
ehurch.  Through  experience  the  Anabaptists  came  to  the  firm 
belief  that  discipleship  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  gathered 
church  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  among  brethren 
who  strengthen  one  another  mutually.  One  such  experience 
was  the  common  faith  at  Schleitheim  in  1527.  Here  brethren 
from  far  and  wide  achieved  unity.  They  parted,  of  one  mind, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Himself.  After 
the  spiritual  miracle  at  Schleitheim  there  was  no  need  to  de- 
liberate about  the  basic  issues  of  Christian  obedience  and 
brotherhood,  for  these  two  pillars  of  faith  had  been  given  as  a 
gift  from  God  and  were  so  accepted  by  each  member  of  the 
gathered  church. 

The  way  of  Christian  love.  The  brotherhood  church 
context,  the  Anabaptists  further  believed,  was  the  realm 
which  defined  and  contained  the  love  which  Christ  presented 
to  His  church.  For  the  Anabaptists,  love  and  peace  likewise 
could  not  exist  apart  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit  at  work 
within  Christ’s  gathered  church.  The  disciple  radiates  the 
love  of  Jesus,  not  alone  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  dwelling 
within  his  own  soul,  but  even  more  effectively  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  at  work  within  the  group  which  Paul  so  aptly 
called  the  “body  of  Christ.  ” And  this  same  love  of  Christ  for 
His  church  was  also  transformed  into  the  love  of  Christ  and 
His  church  for  all  people.  The  Great  Commission  was  the  call 
to  the  world  to  come  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  includ- 
ing that  quality  of  love  and  peace  which  is  known  only  to 
God’s  people. 

We  want  to  tread  carefully  in  our  reflections  about  our 
past.  We  no  longer  live  in  the  rugged  sixteenth  century  when 
the  Anabaptists  stood  distinctly  apart  from  most  Christians  in 
the  affirmations  listed  above.  In  1977,  Christians  from  many 
traditions  are  accepting  the  concept  of  the  believers’  church; 
Mennonites  too  are  looking  to  a broader  Christian  front  in 
the  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  the  call  of  God.  We  sing  not  only 
Anabaptist  songs  and  hymns,  but  also  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Christian  renewal  knows  no  denominational 
bounds.  Our  common  search  and  affirmation  transcends 
rigidly  drawn  traditions  and  theologies.  We  have  borrowed 
heavily  from  other  Christian  churches;  we  have  given 
liberally  to  others  from  our  own  deep  heritage. 

Yet  we  do  want  to  reflect  about  our  own  past.  For  looking 
into  the  past  propels  us  more  understandingly  into  the  future 
God  has  planned  for  us.  The  backward  look  is  the  only  way 
for  the  Ghristian  church  to  align  itself  with  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory and  with  that  host  of  Ghristian  witnesses  who  have 
followed  Him. 

For  indeed,  it  is  our  brotherhood  conviction  that  in 
Anabaptism  there  is  something  worth  maintaining  because  it 
is  essentially  at  one  with  the  witness  of  Jesus  (although  this 
affirmation  needs  constant  reassessment). 

Hence  there  is  good  reason  in  1977  to  study  Anabaptism  as 
a part  of  God’s  work  in  history,  and  to  come  nearer  to 
consensus  about  faith.  Studying  together  the  Schleitheim 
Gonfession  might  well  help  to  bring  greater  unity  to  our 
brotherhood-church.  ^ 
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Brotherly  Union  of  a number  of  children  of  God  concerning  Seven  Articles 


The  Schleitheim  text 

Translated  and  edited  by  John  Howard  Yoder 


Stauffen,  birthplace  of  Michael  Sattler,  assumed  author  of  the  Brotherly  Union. 


The  cover  letter  (introductory] 

May  joy,  peace,  mercy  from  our  Father, 
through  the  atonement  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  Jesus,  together  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit — who  is  sent  by  the  Father  to  all 
believers  to  [give]  strength  and  consolation 
and  Constance  in  all  tribulation  until  the 
end.  Amen,  be  with  all  who  love  God  and  all 
children  of  light,  who  are  scattered  every- 
where, wherever  they  might  have  been 
placed  by  God  our  Father,  wherever  they 
might  be  gathered  in  unity  of  spirit  in  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all;  grace  and  peace  of 
heart  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord; 
first  and  primordially  we  are  always  con- 
cerned for  your  consolation  and  the  as- 
surance of  your  conscience  (which  was 
sometime  confused),  so  that  you  might  not 
always  be  separated  from  us  as  aliens  and  by 
right  almost  completely  excluded,  but  that 
you  might  turn  to  the  true  implanted 
members  of  Christ,  who  have  been  armed 
through  patience  and  the  knowledge  of  self, 
and  thus  be  again  united  with  us  in  the 
power  of  a godly  Christian  spirit  and  zeal  for 
God. 

It  is  manifest  with  what  manifold  cunning 
the  devil  has  turned  us  aside,  so  that  he 
might  destroy  and  cast  down  the  work  of 
God,  which  in  us  mercifully  and  graciously 
has  been  partially  begun.  But  the  true 
Shepherd  of  our  souls,  Christ,  who  has 
begun  such  in  us,  will  direct  and  teach  the 
same  unto  the  end,  to  His  glory  and  our  sal- 
vation, Amen. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  we  who  have 
been  assembled  in  the  Lord  at  Schleitheim 
on  the  Randen  make  known,  in  points  and 
articles,  unto  all  that  love  God,  that  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  have  been  united  to 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord  as  obedient  children 
of  God,  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  been 
and  shall  be  separated  from  the  world  in  all 
that  we  do  and  leave  undone,  and  (the 
praise  and  glory  be  to  God  alone)  un- 
contradicted by  all  the  brothers,  completely 
at  peace.*  Herein  we  have  sensed  the  unity 
of  the  Father  and  of  our  common  Christ  as 
present  with  us  in  their  Spirit.  For  the  Lord 
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is  a Lord  of  peace  and  not  of  quarreling,  as 
Paul  indicates  (1  Cor.  14:33).  So  that  you 
understand  at  what  points  this  occurred,  you 
should  observe  and  understand  [what  fol- 
lows]: 

A very  great  offense  has  been  introduced 
by  some  false  brothers  among  us,  whereby 
several  have  turned  away  from  the  faith, 
thinking  to  practice  and  observe  the  free- 
dom of  the  Spirit  and  of  Christ.  But  such 
have  fallen  short  of  the  truth  and  (to  their 
own  condemnation)  are  given  over  to  the 
lasciviousness  and  license  of  the  flesh.  They 
have  esteemed  that  faith  and  love  may  do 
and  permit  everything  and  that  nothing  can 
harm  nor  condemn  them,  since  they  are 
“believers.” 

Note  well,  you  members  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  faith  in  the  heavenly  Father 
through  Jesus  Christ  is  not  thus  formed;  it 
produces  and  brings  forth  no  such  things  as 
these  false  brothers  and  sisters  practice  and 
teach.  Guard  yourselves  and  be  warned  of 
sucb  people,  for  they  do  not  serve  our 
Father,  but  their  father,  the  devil. 

But  for  you  it  is  not  so;  for  they  who  are 
Christ’s  have  crucified  their  flesh  with  all  its 
lusts  and  desires  (Gal.  5:24).  You  understand 
me  well,  and  [know]  the  brothers  whom  we 
mean.  Separate  yourselves  from  them,  for 
they  are  perverted.  Pray  the  Lord  that  they 
may  have  knowledge  unto  repentance,  and 


for  us  that  we  may  have  Constance  to 
persevere  along  the  path  we  have  entered 
upon,  unto  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ 
His  Son.  Amen. 

The  Seven  Articles 

The  articles  we  have  dealt  with,  and  in 
which  we  have  been  united,  are  these:  bap- 
tism, ban,  the  breaking  of  bread,  separation 
from  abomination,  shepherds  in  the  con- 
gregation, the  sword,  the  oath. 

I.  Notice  concerning  baptism.  Baptism 
shall  be  given  to  all  those  who  have  been 
taught  repentance  and  the  amendment  of 
life  and  [who]  believe  truly  that  their  sins 
are  taken  away  through  Christ,  and  to  all 
those  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  be  buried  with  Him  in 
death,  so  that  they  might  rise  with  Him;  to 
all  those  who  with  such  an  understanding 
themselves  desire  and  request  it  from  us; 
hereby  is  excluded  all  infant  baptism,  the 
greatest  and  first  abomination  of  the  pope. 
For  this  you  have  the  reasons  and  the 
testimony  of  the  writings  and  the  practice  of 
the  apostles  (Mt.  28:19;  Mk.  16:6;  Acts  2:38; 
Acts  8:36;  Acts  16:31-33;  19:4).  We  wish 
simply  yet  resolutely  and  with  assurance  to 
hold  to  the  same. 

II.  We  have  been  united  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  ban.  The  ban  shall  be  employed 
with  all  those-who  have  given  themselves 
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over  to  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  [Him]^  in  His 
commandments;  those  who  have  been  bap- 
tized into  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  let 
themselves  be  called  brothers  or  sisters,  and 
still  somehow  slip  and  fall  into  error  and  sin, 
being  inadvertently  overtaken.  The  same 
[shall]  be  warned  twice  privately  and  the 
third  time  be  publicly  admonished  before 
the  entire  congregation  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ  (Mt.  18).®  But  this  shall 
be  done  according  to  the  ordering  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  before  the  breaking  of  bread, '* 
so  that  we  may  all  in  one  spirit  and  in  one 
love  break  and  eat  from  one  bread  and  drink 
from  one  cup. 

III.  Concerning  the  breaking  of  bread, 

we  have  become  one  and  agree  thus:  all 
those  who  desire  to  break  the  one  bread  in 
remembrance  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ 
and  all  those  who  wish  to  drink  of  one  drink 
in  remembrance  of  the  shed  blood  of  Christ, 
they  must  beforehand  be  united  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  that  is  the  congregation  of 
God,  whose  head  is  Christ,  and  that  by  bap- 
tism. For  as  Paul  indicates  (1  Cor.  10:21),  we 
cannot  be  partakers  at  the  same  time  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  the  table  of  devils.  Nor 
can  we  at  the  same  time  partake  and  drink 
of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils. 
That  is:  all  those  who  have  fellowship  with 
the  dead  works  of  darkness  have  no  part  in 
the  light.  Thus  all  who  follow  the  devil  and 
the  world,  have  no  part  with  those  who  have 
been  called  out  of  the  world  unto  God.  All 
those  who  lie  in  evil  have  no  part  in  the 
good. 

So  it  shall  and  must  be,  that  whoever  does 
not  share  the  calling  of  the  one  God  to  one 
faith,  to  one  baptism,  to  one  spirit,  to  one 
body  together  with  all  the  children  of  God, 
may  not  be  made  one  loaf  together  with 
them,  as  must  be  true  if  one  wishes  truly  to 
break  bread  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ® 

IV.  We  have  been  united  concerning 
the  separation  that  shall  take  place  from 
the  evil  and  the  wickedness  which  the  devil 
has  planted  in  the  world,  simply  in  this;  that 
we  have  no  fellowship  with  them,®  and  do 
not  run  with  them  in  the  confusion  of  their 
abominations.  So  it  is;  since  all  who  have  not 
entered  into  the  obedience  of  faith  and  have 
not  united  themselves  with  God  so  that  they 
will  to  do  His  will,  are  a great  abomination 
before  God,  therefore  nothing  else  can  or 
really  will  grow  or  spring  forth  from  them 
than  abominable  things.  Now  there  is  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world  and  all  creation  than 
good  or  evil,  believing  and  unbelieving, 
darkness  and  light,  the  world  and  those  who 
are  [come]  out  of  the  world,  God’s  temple 
and  idols,  Christ  and  Belial,  and  none  will 
have  part  with  the  other. 

To  us,  then,  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  is  also  obvious,  whereby  He  orders  us 
to  be  and  to  become  separated  from  the  evil 
one,  and  thus  He  will  be  our  God  and  we 
shall  be  His  sons  and  daughters  (2  Gor. 
6:17). 


Further,  He  admonishes  us  therefore  to 
go  out  from  Babylon  and  from  the  earthly 
Egypt,  that  we  may  not  be  partakers  in  their 
torment  and  suffering,  which  the  Lord  will 
bring  upon  them.  (Rev.  18:4  ff. ). 

From  all  this  we  should  learn  that 
everything  whieh  has  not  been  united  with 
our  God  in  Christ  is  nothing  but  an  abomi- 
nation which  we  should  shun.  By  this  are 
meant  all  popish  and  repopish  works  and 
idolatry,  gatherings,  church  attendance^, 
winehouses,  guarantees  and  commitments 
of  unbelief,  and  other  things  of  the  kind, 
which  the  world  regards  highly,  and  yet 
which  are  carnal  or  flatly  counter  to  the 
command  of  God,  after  the  pattern  of  all  the 
iniquity  which  is  in  the  world.  From  all  this 
we  shall  be  separated  and  have  no  part  with 
such,  for  they  are  nothing  but  abominations, 
which  cause  us  to  be  hated  before  our  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  freed  us  from  the  servitude  of 
the  flesh  and  fitted  us  for  the  service  of  God 
and  the  Spirit  whom  He  has  given  us. 

Thereby  shall  also  fall  away  from  us  the 
diabolical  weapons  of  violence — sueh  as 
sword,  armor,  and  the  like,  and  all  of  their 
use  to  protect  friends  or  against  enemies — 
by  virtue  of  the  word  of  Christ:  “you  shall 
not  resist  evil”  (Mt.  5:39). 

V.  We  have  been  united  as  follows  con- 
cerning shepherds  in  the  church  of  God. 
The  shepherd  in  the  church  shall  be  a 
person  according  to  the  rule  of  Paul®,  fully 
and  completely,  who  has  a good  report  of 
those  who  are  outside  the  faith.  The  office  of 
such  a person  shall  be  to  read  and  exhort 
and  teach,  warn,  admonish,  or  ban  in  the 
congregation,  and  properly  to  preside 
among  the  sisters  and  brothers  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  all 
things  to  take  care  of  the  body  of  Christ, 


that  it  may  be  built  up  and  developed,  so 
that  the  name  of  God  might  be  praised  and 
honored  through  us,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
mocker  be  stopped. 

He  shall  be  supported,  wherein  he  has 
need,  by  the  congregation  which  has  chosen 
him,  so  that  he  who  serves  the  gospel  can 
also  live  therefrom,  as  the  Lord  has  ordered 
(1  Cor.  9:14).  But  should  a shepherd  do 
something  worthy  of  reprimand,  nothing 
shall  be  done  with  him  without  the  voice  of 
two  or  three  witnesses.  If  they  sin  they  shall 
be  publicly  reprimanded,  so  that  others 
might  fear.® 

But  if  the  shepherd  should  be  driven  away 
or  led  to  the  Lord  by  the  cross'®  at  the  same 
hour  another  shall  be  ordained  to  his  place, 
so  that  the  little  folk  and  the  little  flock  of 
God  may  not  be  destroyed,  but  be  preserved 
by  warning  and  be  consoled. 

VI.  We  have  been  united  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  sword.  The  sword  is  an  ordering 
of  God  outside  the  perfection  of  Christ.  It 
punishes  and  kills  the  wicked,  and  guards 
and  protects  the  good.  In  the  law  the  sword 
is  established"  over  the  wicked  for  punish- 
ment and  for  death  and  the  secular  rulers 
are  established  to  wield  the  same. 

But  within  the  perfection  of  Christ  only 
the  ban  is  used  for  the  admonition  and  ex- 
clusion of  the  one  who  has  sinned,  without 
the  death  of  the  flesh,  simply  the  warning 
and  the  command  to  sin  no  more. 

Now  many,  who  do  not  understand 
Christ’s  will  for  us,  will  ask;  whether  a 
Christian  may  or  should  use  the  sword 
against  the  wicked  tor  the  protection  and 
defense  of  the  good,  or  for  the  sake  of  love. 

The  answer  is  unanimously  revealed: 
Christ  teaches  and  commands  us  to  learn 
from  Him,  for  He  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart 
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and  thus  we  shall  find  rest  for  our  souls  (Mt, 
11:29).  Now  Christ  says  to  the  woman  who 
was  taken  in  adultery  (Jn.  8:11),  not  that  she 
should  be  stoned  according  to  the  law  of  His 
Father  (and  yet  He  says,  “What  the  Father 
commanded  me,  that  1 do”)  (Jn.  8:22)  but 
with  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  the  warning 
to  sin  no  more,  says:  “Go,  sin  no  more.” 
Exactly  thus  should  we  also  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  ban. 

Second,  is  asked  concerning  the  sword: 
whether  a Christian  shall  pass  sentence  in 
disputes  and  strife  about  worldly  matters, 
such  as  the  unbelievers  have  with  one 
another.  The  answer:  Christ  did  not  wish  to 
decide  or  pass  judgment  between  brother 
and  brother  concerning  inheritance,  but 
refused  to  do  so  (Lk.  12:13).  So  should  we 
also  do. 

Third,  is  asked  concerning  the  sword: 
whether  the  Christian  should  be  a magis- 
trate if  he  is  chosen  thereto.  This  is 
answered  thus:  Christ  was  to  be  made  king, 
but  He  fled  and  did  not  discern  the  ordi- 
nance of  His  Father*^.  Thus  we  should  also 
do  as  He  did  and  follow  after  Him,  and  we 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness.  For  He  Himself 
says:  “Whoever  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me”  (Mt.  16:24).  He  Himself  further 
forbids  the  violence  of  the  sword  when  He 
says;  “The  princes  of  this  world  lord  it  over 
them  etc.,  but  among  you  it  shall  not  be  so” 
(Mt.  20:25).  Further  Paul  says,  “Whom  God 
has  foreknown,  the  same  he  has  also 
predestined  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,”  etc.  (Rom.  8:30).  Peter  also  says: 
“Christ  has  suffered  (not  ruled)  and  has  left 
us  an  example,  that  you  should  follow  after 
in  his  steps”  (1  Pet.  2:21). 


Lastly,  one  can  see  in  the  following  points 
that  it  does  not  befit  a Christian  to  be  a 
magistrate:  the  mle  of  the  government  is  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  that  of  the  Christians 
according  to  the  spirit.  Their  houses  and 
dwelling  remain  in  this  world,  that  of  the 
Christians  is  in  heaven.  Their  citizenship  is 
in  this  world,  that  of  the  Christians  is  in 
heaven  (Phil.  3:20).  The  weapons  of  their 
battle  and  warfare  are  carnal  and  only 
against  the  flesh,  but  the  weapons  of  Chris- 
tians are  spiritual,  against  the  fortification  of 
the  devil.  The  worldly  are  armed  with  steel 
and  iron,  but  Christians  are  armed  with  the 
armor  of  God,  with  truth,  righteousness, 
peace,  faith,  salvation,  and  with  the  Word  of 
God.  In  sum:  as  Christ  our  Head  is  minded, 
so  also  must  be  minded  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  through  Him,  so  that  there 
be  no  division  in  the  body,  through  which  it 
would  be  destroyed.  Since  then  Christ  is  as 
is  written  of  Him,  so  must  His  members  also 
be  the  same,  so  that  His  body  may  remain 
whole  and  unified  for  its  own  advancement 
and  upbuilding.  For  any  kingdom  which  is 
divided  within  itself  will  be  destroyed  (Mt. 
12:25). 

VII.  We  have  been  united  as  follows 
concerning  the  oath.  The  oath  is  a confir- 
mation among  those  who  are  quarreling  or 
making  promises.  In  the  law  it  is  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  done  only  in  the 
name  of  God,  truthfully  and  not  falsely. 
Christ,  who  teaches  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  forbids  His  [followers]  all  swearing, 
whether  true  or  false;  neither  by  heaven  nor 
by  earth,  neither  by  Jerusalem  nor  by  our 
head;  and  that  for  the  reason  which  He  goes 
on  to  give:  “For  you  cannot  make  one  hair 
white  or  black.”  You  see,  thereby  all  swear- 
ing is  forbidden.  We  cannot  perform  what  is 
promised  in  swearing,  for  we  are  not  able  to 
change  the  smallest  part  of  ourselves  (Mt. 
5:34-37). 

Now  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe 
the  simple  commandment  of  God  and  who 
say,  “But  God  swore  by  Himself  to  Abra- 
ham, because  He  was  God  (as  He  promised 
him  that  He  would  do  good  to  him  and 
would  be  his  God  if  he  kept  His  command- 
ments). Why  then  should  I not  swear  if  I 
promise  something  to  someone?”  The 
answer:  hear  what  the  Scripture  says:  “God, 
since  he  wished  to  prove  overabundantly  to 
the  heirs  of  His  promise  that  His  will  did  not 
change,  inserted  an  oath  so  that  by  two  im- 
mutable things  we  might  have  a stronger 
consolation  (for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  lie)”  (Heb.  6:7  ff. ).  Notice  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage:  God  has  the  power  to  do 
what  He  forbids  you,  for  everything  is  possi- 
ble to  Him.  God  swore  an  oath  to  Abraham, 
Scripture  says,  in  order  to  prove  that  His 
counsel  is  immutable.  That  means:  no  one 
can  withstand  and  thwart  His  will;  thus  He 
can  keep  His  oath.  But  we  cannot,  as  Christ 
said  above,  hold  or  perform  our  oath, 
therefore  we  should  not  swear. 


Others  say  that  swearing  cannot  be  for- 
bidden by  God  in  the  New  Testament  when 
it  was  commanded  in  the  Old,  but  that  it  is 
forbidden  only  to  swear  by  heaven,  earth, 
Jerusalem,  and  our  head.  Answer:  hear  the 
Scripture.  He  who  swears  by  heaven,  swears 
by  God’s  throne  and  by  Him  who  sits 
thereon  (Mt.  5:35).  Observe:  swearing  by 
heaven  is  forbidden,  which  is  only  God's 
throne;  how  much  more  is  it  forbidden  to 
swear  by  God  Himself.  You  blind  fools,  what 
is  greater,  the  throne  or  He  who  sits  upon  it? 

Others  say,  if  it  is  then  wrong  to  use  God 
for  truth,  then  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
also  swore. Answer:  Peter  and  Paul  only 
testify  to  that  which  God  promised  Abra- 
ham, whom  we  long  after  have  received. 
But  when  one  testifies,  one  testifies  concern- 
ing that  which  is  present,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil.  Thus  Simeon  spoke  of  Christ  to 
Mary  and  testified:  “Behold:  this  one  is  or- 
dained for  the  falling  and  rising  of  many  in 
Israel  and  to  be  a sign  which  will  be  spoken 
against  ” (Lk.  2:34). 

Christ  taught  us  similarly  when  He  says: 
Your  speech  shall  be  yea,  yea;  and  nay,  nay; 
for  what  is  more  than  that  comes  of  evil.  He 
says,  your  speech  or  your  word  shall  be  yes 
and  no,  so  that  no  one  might  understand 
that  He  had  permitted  it.  Christ  is  simply 
yea  and  nay,  and  all  those  who  seek  Him 
simply  will  understand  His  Word.  Amen.*® 

The  cover  letter 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  the  Lord: 
these  are  the  articles  which  some  brothers 
previously  had  understood  wrongly  and  in  a 
way  not  conformed  to  the  true  meaning. 
Thereby  many  weak  consciences  were  con- 
fused, whereby  the  name  of  God  has  been 
grossly  slandered,  for  which  reason  it  was 
needful  that  we  should  be  brought  to 
agreement  in  the  Lord,  which  has  come  to 
pass.  To  God  be  praise  and  glory! 

Now  that  you  have  abundantly  under- 
stood the  will  of  God  as  revealed  through  us 
at  this  time,  you  must  fulfill  this  will,  now 
known,  persistently  and  unswervingly.  For 
you  know  well  what  is  the  reward  of  the 
servant  who  knowingly  sins. 

Everything  which  you  have  done  un- 
knowingly and  now  confess  to  have  done 
wrongly,  is  forgiven  you,  through  that  be- 
lieving prayer,  which  is  offered  among  us  in 
our  meeting  for  all  our  shortcomings  and 
guilt,  through  the  gracious  forgiveness  of 
God  and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Watch  out  for  all  who  do  not  walk  in  sim- 
plicity of  divine  truth,  which  has  been  stated 
by  us  in  this  letter  in  our  meeting,  so  that 
everyone  might  be  governed  among  us  by 
the  rule  of  the  ban,  and  that  henceforth  the 
entry  of  false  brothers  and  sisters  among  us 
might  be  prevented. 

Put  away  from  you  that  which  is  evil,  and 
the  Lord  will  be  your  God,  and  you  will  be 
His  sons  and  daughters  (I  Cor.  6:17). 
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Dear  brothers,  keep  in  mind  what  Paul 
admonished  Titus  (Tit.  2:11-14).  He  says: 
“The  saving  grace  of  God  has  appeared  to 
all,  and  disciplines  us,  that  we  should  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  cir- 
cumspect righteous  and  godly  lives  in  this 
world;  awaiting  the  same  hope  and  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  of 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness and  to  purify  unto  himself  a people  of 
his  own,  that  would  be  zealous  of  good 
works.”  Think  on  this,  and  exercise  your- 
selves therein,  and  the  Lord  of  peace  will  be 
with  you. 

May  the  name  of  God  be  forever  blessed 
and  greatly  praised,  Amen.  May  the  Lord 
give  you  His  peace.  Amen. 

Done  at  Schleitheim,  St.  Matthew’s  Day 
[February  24],  Anno  1527. 

Congregational  order 

Since  the  almighty  eternal  and  merciful 
God  has  made  His  wonderful  light  break 
forth  in  this  world  and  [in  this]  most  dan- 
gerous time,  we  recognize  the  mystery  of 
the  divine  will,  that  the  Word  is  preached  to 
us  according  to  the  proper  ordering  of  the 
Lord,*®  whereby  we  have  been  called  into 
His  fellowship.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord  and  the  teachings  of 
His  apostles,  in  Christian  order,  we  should 
observe  the  new  commandment  (1  Jn.  2:8). 
in  love  one  toward  another,  so  that  love  and 
unity  may  be  maintained,  which  all  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  entire  congregation  should 


agree  to  hold  to  as  follows: 

1.  The  brothers  and  sisters  should  meet  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a week,  to  exercise 
themselves,*^  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  and  heartily  to  exhort  one 
another  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  as 
they  have  pledged. 

2.  When  the  brothers  and  sisters  are 
together,  they  shall  take  up  something  to 
read  together.  *®  The  one  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  best  understanding  shall  explain 
it,*®  the  others  should  be  still  and  listen,  so 
that  there  are  not  two  or  three  carrying  on  a 
private  conversation,  bothering  the  others. 
The  Psalter  shall  be  read  daily  at  home.^® 

3.  Let  none  be  frivolous  in  the  church  of 
God,  neither  in  words  nor  in  actions.  Good 
conduct  shall  be  maintained  by  them  all  also 
before  the  heathen  (1  Tim.  2:8). 

4.  When  a brother  sees  his  brother  erring, 
he  shall  warn  him  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  (Mt.  18:15)  and  shall 
admonish  him  in  a Christian  and  brotherly 
way,  as  everyone  is  bound  and  obliged  to  do 
out  of  love. 

5.  Of  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this 
congregation  none  shall  have  anything  of 
his  own,  but  rather,  as  the  Christians  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles  held  all  in  common,  and 
especially  stored  up  a common  fund,  from 
which  aid  can  be  given  to  the  poor,  accord- 
ing as  each  will  have  need,^*  and  as  in  the 
apostles’  time  permit  no  brother  to  be  in 
need. 

6.  All  gluttony  shall  be  avoided  among 
the  brothers  who  are  gathered  in  the  con- 
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gregation;  serve  a soup  or  a minimum  of 
vegetable  and  meat,  for  eating  and  drinking 
are  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

7.  The  Lord’s  Supper  shall  be  held,  as 
often  as  the  brothers  are  together,^®  thereby 
proclaiming  the  death  of  the  Lord,  and 
thereby  warning  each  one  to  commemorate, 
how  Christ  gave  His  life  for  us,  and  shed  His 
blood  for  us,  that  we  might  also  be  willing  to 
give  our  body  and  life  for  Christ’s  sake, 
which  means  for  the  sake  of  all  the  brothers. 


1.  Beginning  with  the  parenthesis  "(the  praise  and  glory  be  to 
God  alone),"  the  closing  phrases  of  this  paragraph  refer  not  simply 
to  a common  determination  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  but  much 
more  specifically  to  the  actual  Schleitheim  experience  and  the 
sense  of  unity  (Vereinigung)  which  the  members  had  come  to  in 
the  course  of  the  meeting.  "Without  contradiciton  of  all  the 
brothers"  is  the  formal  description  and  "completely  at  peace”  is 
the  subjective  definition  of  this  sense  of  Holy  Spirit  guidance' 
Zwingli  considered  the  very  report  that  "we  have  come  together  to 
be  the  proof  of  the  culpable,  sectarian,  conspiratorial  character  of 
Anabaptism  {Elenchus,  Z,  VI,  p.  56). 

2.  Nachwandetn,  to  walk  after,  is  the  nearest  approximation  in 
the  Schleitheim  text  to  the  concept  of  discipleship  (Nachfolge) 
which  was  later  to  become  especially  current  among  Anabaptists. 

3.  This  reference  to  Mt.  18  is  the  only  Scripture  reference  in  the 
earliest  handwritten  text.  "Rule  of  Christ”  or  “Command  of 
Christ"  is  a standard  designation  for  this  text.  Cf.  J.  Yoder:  “Bind- 
ing and  Loosing,"  Concern  14,  Scottdale,  1967,  esp.  pp.  15  ff. 
Other  Scripture  allusions  identified  in  parentheses  have  been  sup- 
plied by  later  editors.  This  abundant  citation  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage without  being  concerned  to  indicate  the  source  of  quotation 
is  an  indication  of  the  fluency  with  which  Anabaptists  thought  in 
biblical  vocabulary;  it  is  probably  also  an  indication  that  they 
thought  of  those  texts  as  expressing  a meaningful  truth  rather  than 
as  "proof  texts." 

4 At  this  point  Walter  Kohler,  the  editor  of  the  printed  version, 
suggests  the  text  Mt.  5;23.  If  "the  ordering  of  the  spirit"  relates 
specifically  to  “before  the  breaking  of  bread”  and  means  to  point 
to  a Scripture  text,  this  could  be  a likely  one;  or  1 Cor.  11  could 
also  possibly  be  alluded  to;  but  "ordering  of  the  spirit"  is  not  the 
usual  way  in  which  the  Anabaptists  refer  to  a Bible  quotation.  The 
phrase  can  also  mean  a call  for  a personal  and  flexible  attitude,  as 
the  Spirit  leads,  i.e.,  in  the  application  of  the  concern  for  reconcil- 
iation. 

5.  Most  ecumenical  debate  about  the  validity  of  sacraments 
focuses  upon  either  the  sacramental  status  of  the  officiant  or  the 
doctrinal  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  emblems.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of  close  com- 
munion refers  not  to  the  sacrament  but  to  the  participants.  It  is  in- 
validated not  by  an  unauthorized  officiant  or  an  insufficient  con- 
cept of  sacrament,  but  by  the  absence  of  real  community  among 
those  present. 


6.  Note  the  shift  from  "world”  to  "they."  "The  world”  is  not 
discussed  independently  of  the  people  constituting  the  un- 
regenerate order. 

7.  Kirchgang,  literally  meaning  church  attendance,has  no  con- 
gregational dimension  to  it  but  refers  to  the  conformity  to  es- 
tablished patterns  of  those  who,  while  perhaps  sympathizing  with 
the  Anabaptists,  still  avoided  any  public  reproach  by  regularly  be- 
ing seen  at  the  state  church  functions. 

8.  1 Tim.  3:7.  Interpreters  are  not  clear  where  the  focus  of  Art. 
V lies.  Its  first  thrust  is  a call  for  the  shepherd  to  be  a morally 
worthy  person,  i.e.,  a critique  of  the  practice  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed on  the  grounds  of  his  education  or  social  connections 
without  regard  to  moral  stature.  Zwingli's  translation  moves  the 
accent  by  translating  "the  shepherd  should  be  one  from  the  con- 
gregation,” i.e.,  not  someone  from  elsewhere.  As  Zwingli  knew, 
the  Anabaptists  also  rejected  the  naming  of  a minister  to  a parish 
by  a distant  city  council,  and  he  let  that  knowledge  influence  his 
translation.  Previous  to  1527,  the  only  generally  practiced 
leadership  model  was  the  itinerant.  Schleitheim  shows  the  con- 
solidation of  the  local  small  congregation  with  its  own  leaders  from 
its  midst. 

9.  The  change  in  number  here  from  "a  shepherd"  to  "if  they 
sin"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  sentence  is  a quotation  from  1 
Tim.  5:20. 

10.  "Cross"  is  already  by  this  time  a very  clear  cliche  or 
"technical  term”  designating  martyrdom. 

11.  "Law"  here  is  a specific  reference  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Significantly  the  verb  here  is  not  verordnet  but  merely  geordnet; 
conveying  less  of  a sense  of  permanence  or  of  specific  divine  insti- 
tution than  "ordained  does.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  entire 
discussion  "sword"  refers  to  the  judicial  and  police  powers  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  reference  to  war  in  Art,  VI;  there  had  been  a 
brief  one  in  IV. 

12.  Two  interpretations  are  possible  for  "did  not  discern  the 
ordering  of  His  Father."  This  may  mean  that  Jesus  did  not  respect, 
as  being  an  obligation  for  Him,  the  service  in  the  state  in  the  office 
of  king,  even  though  the  existence  of  the  state  is  a divine  ordi- 
nance. More  likely  would  be  the  interpretation  that  Jesus  did  not 
evaluate  the  action  of  the  people  wanting  to  make  Him  King  as 
having  been  brought  about  (ordered)  by  His  Father. 

13.  Here  the  printed  version  adds  Mt.  12:25:  "For  every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  will  be  destroyed. " 


14.  Zwingli’s  translation  fills  in  the  argument  here:  “If  it  is  bad 
to  swear,  or  even  to  use  the  Lord’s  name  to  confirm  the  truth,  then 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  sinned:  for  they  swore.  ” 

15.  This  concludes  the  Seven  Articles. 

16.  May  mean  either:  "in  the  providence  of  God  the  Word  is 
preached  to  us,  ” whereby  "Ordnung"  would  refer  to  the  workings 
of  God  in  bringing  about  Reformation  and  gospel  preaching;  or 
"the  Word  of  God  is  preached  according  to  the  divine  pattern," 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  divinely  willed 
church  order.  The  following  "whereby  ” may  accordingly  refer 
either  to  the  preaching  or  to  the  proper  ordering. 

17.  Sich  (iben:  perhaps  includes  an  element  of  rote  learning  of 
gospel  narrative  and  teaching,  since  literacy  and  the  possession  of 
Bibles  was  still  rare. 

18.  "Read"  includes  exposition.  "Readings  ” had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  names  given  to  the  study  meetings  held  in  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Anabaptist  congregations. 

19.  "The  one  to  whom  God  has  given  the  best  understanding 
shall  explain  it  ” may  mean  that,  for  every  particular  passage, 
whoever  understands  its  meaning  should  speak  up.  Then  we  would 
have  a picture  of  a meeting  with  no  settled  leadership,  with  no 
controlling  role  for  the  "shepherd"  who  was  called  for  by  Schleit- 
heim Article  V.  Then  one  might  infer,  as  does  Jean  Seguy,  that 
this  text  testifies  to  a time  before  the  Schleitheim  decisions,  when 
congregations  functioned  without  a named  leader.  It  is,  however, 
also  possible  that  "the  one  to  whom  God  has  given  the  best  under- 
standing” may  be  a circumlocution  for  the  already  recognized 
leader  in  the  local  group. 

20.  This  “reading"  may  well  be  rote  recitation.  This  reference 
to  the  Psalter  is  one  of  the  very  rare  early  Anabaptist  references  to 
noncongregational  devotional  exercises.  It  may  be  a further  trace 
of  an  inheritance  from  monasticism. 

21.  The  common  fund  is  seen  here  as  a special  purse  for  specific 
needs,  not  as  a total  communism  of  consumption  such  as  was  es- 
tablished not  much  later  in  Moravia.  It  is  significant  that  the  non- 
Hutterian  Anabaptists  also  considered  themselves  to  be  following 
the  economic  example  of  the  early  Jerusalem  Christians. 

22.  Rom.  14:17.  The  assumption  that  the  congregation  would 
frequently  gather  around  a simple  meal  may  be  linked  to  their 
avoidance  of  social  clubs  and  guilds  (above,  Art.  I V ). 

23.  The  Lord's  Supper,  specifically  identified  as  such,  is  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  meal,  even  though  both 
were  practiced  as  often  as  the  brothers  met.  (Cf.  Art.  1.) 
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Supplement  to  the 

Gospel  Herald  February  22,  1977 


The  MCC 
Matrix 
in  1976 


The  M^nnonite  Central  Committee  matrix  has  its 
source  in  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations and  functions  on  many  levels — 
meeting  human  needs,  sharing  with  fellow  Chris- 
tians, gathering  resources  of  Mennonites  around 
the  earth,  sharing  the  vision  of  Christ’s  call  we 
inherited  from  our  forebears.  The  levels  are  in- 
terwoven and  hard  to  separate.  How  did  we 
weave  the  fiber  of  Christ's  teaching  and  example 
and  our  Anabaptist  heritage  into  the  fabric  of 
1976? 

“There  is  a saying,  'Love  your  friends  and  hate 
your  enemies,’  ’’  Jesus  said  in  Matthew  5:44. 

“But  I say,  Love  your  enemiesi  Pray  for  those 
who  persecute  you!’’ 

In  this  spirit  MCC  gave  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  victims  of  hatred  and  war  in  Indochina, 
southern  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  in  1976,  We 
sent  seed,  medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing 
to  Vietnam,  Lebanon,  Angola,  Rhodesia  and 
Swaziland  where  civil  war  raged  or  victims  of 
war  had  fled. 

MCC  helped  persons  suffering  as  refugees 
who  fled  to  escape  authoritarian  governments, 
and  assisted  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
encountered  governmental  pressures  because  of 


conscience.  During  1976  MCC  gave  attention  to 
the  mounting  authoritarianism  around  the  world, 
trying  to  discern  how  to  respond  to  the  violation 
of  human  rights.  The  question  was  explored  in 
several  vyays,  including  dialogue  with  persons 
from  countries  whose  governments  swing  far  to 
the  right  or  left,  ministering  to  victims  of  injustice 
and  the  appointment  of  a Peace  Section  task 
force  on  justice.  The  response  to  injustice  is  an 
increasing  concern. 

Injustice  is  closely  tied  to  hunger,  poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy  and  lack  of  technology  suf- 
fered in  the  Third  World,  These  are  MCC’s  main 
concerns.  People,  MCC’s  main  ingredient,  gave 
time,  skills  and  resources  during  1976  to  make 
the  matrix  alive  and  vibrant  in  helping  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs.  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  families  and  congregations  ran  thrift 
shops,  held  relief  sales,  assembled  health  kits 
and  dug  into  their  own  pockets  to  share  financial 
and  material  resources.  Some  shared  their 
young  people  who  became  involved  in  service 
assignments. 

The  tragic  Guatemala  earthquake  in  February 
brought  Mennonites  all  over  Latin  America  and 
North  America  to  their  feet,  ready  to  give  time 
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North 

America 


North  American 
Offices 

Akron,  Pa. 
Calgary,  Alta. 
Clearbrook,  B.C. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Newton,  Kan. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Reedley,  Calif. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Canada  [ MCC(Canada)  activity] 
78  volunteers 
50  salaried  office  staff  ] 

$759,000  t 

$610,000  program  expenditures 
$149,000  administrative  costs 
self-help 


trainees 


United  States 

71  volunteers  i 
62  salaried  office  staff  i 
4 in  study  assistance  program 
$2,600,000  t 

$996,000  program  expenditures 
$898,000  administrative  costs 
$706,000  other  expenses 
self-help 
trainees 
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Africa 


Algeria 

4 persons  ] 

$218,000  t 


Niger 

2 persons  o 
$3.000  1 


Angola 

$76,000  i 


Botswana 

48  persons 
$351,000  t 
sponsorships 


Burundi  ' 

self-help  '■  N! 
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Nigeria  Rhodesia 

18  persons  i $21,000  o 

$162  000  .1. 


Somalia 

$4,000  i 
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y.  In  cooperation  with  the  Eastern 
i Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  a re- 
itogram  was  begun.  By  the  end  of 
ist  1,600  houses  were  completed  for 
ft  homeless  by  the  quake. 
it.es  in  North  America  shared  spiritually 
Soviet  brothers  and  sisters  during  1976 
1 exchange  of  delegation  visits, 
iders  from  the  All  Union  Council  of 
3,1  Christians  / Baptists  visited  Menno- 
^gations  and  educational  institutions 
d ,a  return  visit  by  five  American  and 
Mennonites  came  in  October, 
s and  love  were  shared  with  the 
yietnam  when  an  MCC  delegation 
; weeks  in  the  north  and  central  parts 
. They  visited  places  where  MCC  aid 
ind  would  go,  and  worshipped  with 
amese  Christian  congregations. 

•term  MCC  programs  in  close  to  40 
ontinued  in  1976.  Volunteers  shared 
liculture,  home  economics,  teaching, 

, nutrition,  medical  care,  economics 
services. 

re  volunteers  in  Jordan  taught  farmers 
! to  care  for  olive  trees  and  backyard 


flocks  of  laying  hens.  Loans  for  seed  and 
storage  bins  for  crops  in  Bangladesh  allowed 
farmers  to  move  one  notch  closer  to  shaking  the 
grip  of  poverty.  Engineers  in  Chad  and  Upper 
Volta  helped  villagers  organize  work  forces  to 
deepen  their  wells  and  searched  for  ways  to  de- 
velop water  resources  in  these  desert-like  coun- 
tries. 

Nurses  in  Bolivia  gave  vaccinations,  shared 
information  about  diet  and  sanitation  measures 
and  helped  train  rural  persons  to  open  small 
clinics  in  their  own  communities.  In  Bangladesh 
MCC  Bangladeshi  extension  workers  shared 
family  planning  information  with  women  who 
wanted  to  limit  their  family’s  size  because  fre- 
quent childbearing  while  malnourished  was 
wearing  them  out  and  they  could  not  afford  to 
feed  large  families. 

Teachers  shared  their  skills  in  African  coun- 
tries such  as  Nigeria,  Swaziland,  Zaire,  Zambia 
and  Lesotho  where  the  number  of  teacher  train- 
ing colleges  is  inadequate  and  in  isolated 
communities  in  Canada  where  many  other 
teachers  do  not  want  to  go. 

Social  services  in  North  America  became 
more  involved  with  the  problems  of  native 


peoples  and  offenders  in  terms  of  both  volunteer 
assignments  and  resource  persons  hired  by 
MCC(Canada)  and  U.S.  Ministries  to  share  in- 
formation and  ways  to  help  with  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. 

Some  patterns  ended  in  1976.  The  last  volun- 
teers left  Vietnam.  After  17  years  and  17  volun- 
teers, involvement  in  a land-levelling  program  in 
Pakistan  ended — a happy  conclusion  because 
Pakistanis  have  learned  to  do  themselves  the 
jobs  that  once  required  MCC  volunteers'  skills. 

But  new  patterns  were  started  too.  New  prog- 
rams began  in  the  central  plateau  of  Haiti  and 
on  the  tiny  Caribbean  island  of  Grenada.  The 
first  MCC  volunteers  arrived  in  the  Sahel  nation 
of  Niger  and  in  a Tunica  tribal  village  near 
Marksville,  Louisiana. 

Below  is  a more  detailed  account  of  the  allo- 
cation of  MCC's  material,  financial  and  person- 
nel resources  in  1976. 

T = increase  over  1975 
i = decrease  from  1975 
o = new  program  for  1976 

(Data  shown  without  any  codes 
mean  that  these  programs  show  no 
substantial  change  from  1975.) 


Voluntary 
Service 
Placements 
(total:  149  i) 

Abbotsford,  B.C.  o 
Agassiz,  B.C.  o 
Akron,  Pa.  ] 

Appalachia  i 
Atlanta,  Ga.  i 
Clearbrook,  B.C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  i 
Hoopa,  Calif,  o 
Kitchener,  Ont.  ] 

Lancaster,  Pa.  i 
Marksville,  La.  o 
Montreal,  Que.  i 
Montreal  Lake,  Sask.  t 
Newfoundland/Labrador  f 
North  Battleford,  Sask.  o 
Northern  Manitoba  | 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  o 
Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Rock  Haven/Sudbury,  Ont.  | 
Sachigo  Lake,  Ont.  o 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont.  | 

Warburg,  Alta. 

Washington,  D.C.  i 


Mennonite 
Disaster  Service 
Project  Areas 

Continuing: 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geneva,  Ala. 

New: 

Big  Thompson  Canyon,  Colo 
Drake 
Estes  Park 
Glen  Haven 
Loveland 
Cabot,  Ariz. 

Canton,  Miss. 

Carthage,  Miss. 
Chestertown,  Md. 

Clayton,  Ga. 

DeFuniac  Springs,  Fla. 

Des  Plaines,  III. 

Dorado,  P.R. 

Dover,  Pa. 

Drasco,  Ariz. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Eldorado,  Kan. 

Elora,  Ont. 

Frederick,  Md. 

Freeport,  III. 

Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

Guatemala 
Kasechewan,  Ont. 

LaCeiba,  Honduras 
Lake  Village,  Ariz. 

Largo,  Fla. 

LaPaz,  Mexico 
Laurel  Hill,  Fla. 

Lummi  Indian  Reservation, 
Wash. 


Minot,  N.D. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Ocotillo,  Calif. 

Operation  Haylift: 

Indiana  to  Wisconsin 
Iowa  to  central 
Minnesota 
Nebraska  to 
South  Dakota 
Western  Ontario  and 
northern  Minnesota  to 
northern  Wisconsin 

Oraibi,  Ariz. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosthern,  Sask. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sawyer,  N.D. 

Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Souris,  Man. 

South  Londonderry,  Vt. 

Swift  Current,  Sask. 

Teton  Dam,  Idaho 
Rexburg 
Roberts 
Sugar  City 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Yarrow,  B.C. 


Mennonite 
Mental  Health 
Related 
Institutions 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Newton,  Kan. 

Reedley,  Calif. 

Winkler,  Man. 

Peace  Section: 

Peace  Section  (U.S.), 
MCC(Canada)  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns 
Committee  and 
Peace  Section  (International) 
alcohol  research  project 
conciliation  service  program 
European  peace  liaison 
human  rights  concerns 
India  peace  work 
Intercollegiate  Peace 
Fellowship 

Latin  America  study  o 
militarism/conscription 
nationalism/civil  religion 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking  o 
Ottawa  office 
support  of  Ireland 
conciliation  efforts  o 
task  force  on  justice  o 
Washington  office 


Chad 

persons  J, 
$178,000  ! 
self-help 


Ethiopia 

6 persons  | 
$80,000  t 


Ghana 

self-help 

trainees 


Kenya 

5 persons  ! 
$57,000  ! 
self-help 
sponsorships 


Lesotho 

15  persons  | 
$64,000  ! 


Malawi 

5 persons  ! 
$70,000  t 


Morocco 

4 persons 
$20,000  ! 


Mozambique 

$4,000  o 


South  Africa  Sudan 

$33,000  ! 9 persons  | 


Swaziland  Tanzania 

24  persons  | 6 persons  j 

■RQR  nr3n  t non  i 


Upper  Volta 

6 persons  | 
<tQi  non  t 


Zaire 

30  persons  j 

o nnn  I 


Zambia 


24  persons  ! 
<ti  /iQ  nnn  r 


The  Schleitheim  Brotherly  Union 


historical  background  by  John  Howard  Yoder 


At  the  beginning  of  1527  the  Swiss 
Brethren  movement  stood  in  serious  danger 
of  disintegration.  The  repression  from  the 
Protestant  side  had  reached  for  the  first  time 
the  level  of  capital  punishment,  with  the 
execution  of  Felix  Mantz  in  Zurich,  January 
5.  In  Eastern  Switzerland,  where  the  move- 
ment had  met  with  an  initial  wave  of 
popular  success,  it  had  been  put  down  very 
firmly  in  the  city  of  St.  Gall  but  the  au- 
thorities continued  to  have  difficulty  in  the 
surrounding  countryside,  especially  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzell,  where  the  combination 
of  governmental  pressure,  inadequate  lead- 
ership, and  the  socioeconomic  ferment  of 
the  times  led  to  a degree  of  disorder  which 
Conrad  Grebel  was  probably  attempting  to 
counteract  when  he  died  of  illness  in  the 
summer  of  1526.  Strasbourg  was  the  place 
where  the  greatest  likelihood  had  remained 
open  that  an  understanding,  or  at  least  the 
possibility  of  a continuing  conversation, 
might  be  reached,  between  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  official  Reformation;  but  this  possi- 
bility had  to  be  abandoned  after  Sattler’s 
visit  in  Strasbourg. 

Strasbourg  should  have  been  the  best, 
and  was  therefore  also  the  last,  chance  to 
break  through  to  serious  understanding  with 
leaders  of  the  “mainstream  ” Reformation 
movement.  Martin  Bucer  was  the  most  ecu- 
menically and  pastorally  minded  of  the 
major  Reformers,  Capito  the  most  open  to 
radical  ideas,  the  Strasbourg  government 
the  most  cautious  and  tolerant.  When  con- 
versations broke  off  there,  not  quite  two 
years  after  the  first  break  in  Zurich,  it  had 
become  irrevocably  clear  that  Anabaptism 
would  have  to  go  it  alone,  not  only  in  the 
territories  remaining  strictly  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  everywhere. 

This  marks  the  end  of  Sattler’s  investment 
in  “interchurch  relations.  ” He  forsook  the 
effort  to  convince  the  Reformed  leaders;  at 
the  same  time  he  forsook  the  possibility  of 
extending  his  movement  in  the  Protestant 
territories  where  it  would  have  been  both 
easier  (due  to  the  undercurrent  of  sympa- 
thies for  his  concerns)  and  safer  (due  to  the 
slightly  milder  persecution).  Henceforth  he 
would  work  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
Black  Forest.  This  area  was  partly  directly 
under  Austrian  (i.e.,  faithfully  Catholic) 
sovereignty,  partly  under  the  administration 
of  Austria’s  Statthalter  of  Ensisheim,  and 
elsewhere  under  Austria’s  allies  and  vassals, 
like  Count  Joachim  von  Zollern  of  Hohen- 
berg,  who  was  to  become  Sattler’s  judge. 

This  stretch  of  Catholic  countryside,  with 


no  major  cities  between  Ulm  and  Freiburg 
or  between  Tubingen  and  Schaffhausen, 
could  be  spoken  of  as  the  northern  growing 
edge  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  movement.  In 
the  triangle  Schaffhausen/ Waldshut/Ziirich 
its  territory  intersected  with  the  southern 
wing.  Sattler  and  Wilhelm  Roubli/Reublin 
were  its  only  prominent  leaders  in  this 
earliest  period. 

Sattler  may  well  have  been  quite  con- 
scious that  little  time  now  remained  to  con- 
solidate the  movement  he  had  planted.  Just 
as  October- December  1523  marked  the  first 
self-awareness  of  the  Zurich  radicals  and 
December  1524-January  1525  the  brst 
formal  breach,  so  early  1527  must  be 
recognized  as  the  coming-of-age  of  a dis- 
tinct, visible  fellowship  taking  long-range 
responsibility  for  its  order  and  its  faith. 

Pressure  from  the  outside,  confusion  from 
the  inside,  loss  of  the  guiding  influence 
(which  had  never  been  especially  clear  or 
authoritative)  of  the  Zurich  founders,  and 
the  growing  realization  that  instead  of  hold- 
ing forth  a vision  for  widespread  renewal  the 
young  movement  would  have  to  accept  a 
continuing  separate,  suffering  identity, 
combined  to  make  it  quite  possible  that  the 
entire  movement  might  now  filter  away  into 
the  sand. 

It  was  to  this  need  that  the  Schleitheim 
meeting  spoke.  We  know  nothing  of  how 
the  meeting  was  called,  the  precise  provoca- 
tion which  led  it  to  take  place  just  at  this 
moment,  or  who  participated.  The  tradition 
according  to  which  Michael  Sattler  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  meeting,  and  the  author 
of  the  document,  is  so  widespread  as  to  be 
worthy  of  belief,  even  though  none  of  the 
early  traditions  to  that  effect  are  eyewitness 
reports.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  ob- 
vious parallels  in  thought  and  phrasing 
between  the  Schleitheim  text  and  the  other 
writings  known  genuinely  to  be  from  Sat- 
tler’s hand. 

The  Seven  Articles  which  are  the  heart  of 
the  text,  were  presumably  discussed,  rewrit- 
ten, and  approved  in  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ing. Here  Sattler’s  contribution  may  well 
have  been  some  drafting  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  Seven  Articles  are  imbedded  in  a 
letter  written  in  the  first  person  after  the 
meeting,  which  is  presumably  altogether 
from  the  pen  of  Sattler. 

Scholars  have  for  some  time  been  divided 
about  the  primary  focus  of  this  meeting.  Jan 
Kiwiet  has  stated  most  strongly  the  argu- 
ment that  the  primary  polemic  focus  was 
upon  the  threats  from  within  the  Anabaptist 


movement,  represented  by  the  broader 
minds  of  men  like  Hans  Denck  in  Germany, 
with  their  criticism  of  the  more  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  the  Swiss  Brethren  movement. 
The  strength  of  this  interpretation  lies  not  in 
the  Seven  Articles  themselves,  but  in  the 
cover  letter,  and  in  the  spirit  of  some  of  the 
other  writings  in  this  collection. 

The  other  interpretation  begins  with  the 
observation  that,  differing  from  a balanced 
catechism  or  creed,  Schleitheim  concen- 
trated upon  those  points  at  which  the 
brothers  differed  from  the  rest  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  was  thus  a common  man’s 
handbook  on  Anabaptist  distinctives.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  content  of 
the  Seven  Articles  themselves,  which  often 
circulated  without  the  cover  letter.  This  is 
the  way  this  text  was  understood  by  the 
Reformers  and  it  is  today  supported  by  Beat- 
rice Jenny. 

The  present  editor  sees  no  real  need  to 
choose  between  the  two  interpretations.  If 
there  were  persons  vying  for  leadership 
within  the  young  Anabaptist  movement,  the 
most  obvious  direction  in  which  they  would 
have  led,  in  conflict  to  the  orientation  set  by 
the  Zurich  beginners  and  Michael  Sattler, 
would  have  been  toward  a spiritualizing  of 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  visible  Anabaptist 
congregations,  with  the  effect  of  greater 
subservience,  at  least  superficially,  to  the 
state  church  authorities,  and  greater  con- 


Stauffen,  Michael  Sattler’s  birthplace. 
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City  hall  in  modern  Rottenburg  on  the  Neckar  River  in  South  Germany. 


formity  to  the  patterns  of  behavior  they  re- 
quired. The  later  documents  in  this  collec- 
tion confirm  that  one  of  the  traits  of  “false 
prophets”  and  “evil  overseers”  was  that 
they  justified  attendance  at  state  church 
gatherings.  Even  the  antinomian  “carnal 
liberty”  of  those  who  argtred  that  since  one 
is  in  Christ  one  can  do  anything  without 
harm,  may  be  applied  to  arguments  for  con- 
formity to  the  state  church  in  externals  just 
as  appropriately  as  to  drunkenness  or  disor- 
derly social  relations.  The  idea  that  if  one  is 
a believer  one  can  do  anything  at  all  without 
harm  to  one’s  faith  was  not  a peculiar  and  li- 
centious invention  of  some  marginal  Ana- 
baptist; it  was  (at  least  according  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  popular  mind)  one 
of  the  outworkings  of  Lutheran  preaching 
when  distorted  by  the  desires  of  the  listener. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  need  to  decide 
between  the  two  foci  referred  to  above.  The 
clear  statement  of  what  distinguishes  the 
Swiss  Brethren  movement  from  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches  was  at  the 
same  time  the  solidest  defense  against 
confusion  and  cross  purposes  within  the 
ranks  of  the  brotherhood  as  it  began  to  take 
form  as  an  autonomous  movement. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Schleitheim  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  rapid  and  wide  circulation  of  our  text. 
Zwingli  received  his  first  copy  in  April  from 
Johannes  Oekolampad,  who  in  turn  had 
received  it  from  Johannes  Grell,  a country 
pastor  near  Basel.  Soon  he  received  another 
copy  from  Berchtold  Haller  in  Bern.  This 
copy  had  been  seized  by  the  Bern  police  in 
the  course  of  a search  of  homes,  following  an 
effort  of  four  Anabaptists  to  converse  with 
Haller.  Haller  called  it  “their  aims  and 
grounds.”  Zwingli  responded  immediately 
with  a refutation.  By  the  time  Zwingli  wrote 
his  Elenchus  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
had  in  hand  four  different  copies  which  had 
come  to  him  from  as  many  different  sources. 

According  to  Zwingli,  “There  is  almost  no 
one  among  you  who  does  not  have  a copy  of 
your  so  well  founded  commandments.  ” 
Calvin  describes  the  outline  as  “seven  arti- 
cles to  which  all  Anabaptists  in  common 
adhere  . . . which  they  hold  to  be  a revela- 
tion come  down  from  heaven.”  The  au- 
thority which  came  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Seven  Articles  within  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment is  demonstrated  on  one  hand  by  the 
nearly  universal  acceptance  of  the  positions 
it  represents,  visible  even  in  the  repetition  of 
phrasing  and  arguments  in  later  documents. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  articles 
VI  and  VII,  on  the  sword  and  the  oath,  and 
results  in  a relatively  great  uniformity  in 
Anabaptist  positions  on  these  matters  from 
now  on.  As  late  as  1557,  we  find  the  im- 
portance of  the  meeting  being  underlined 
by  reference  to  the  fact  that  one  man  at  the 
1557  Strasbourg  conference  was  the  person 
in  whose  home  the  agreement  had  been 
drawn  up. 


To  the  Brotherly  Understanding,  which  in 
the  past  two  generations  has  come  to  be 
widely  recognized  as  a theological  land- 
mark, we  append  another  text  which  may 
well  have  been  equally  significant  at  the 


We  are  hungry  right  now  in  Mennonitism 
for  our  roots.  We  will  make  do  with  just 
about  anything.  We  want  to  know  where  we 
came  from.  It  has  struck  us  all  of  a sudden 
(with  a little  help  from  our  black  friends) 
that  “peculiar  is  beautiful.  ” 

We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It’s 
good  to  be  a Mennonite.  History  didn’t  stop 
with  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  only  took  a 
leap  forward,  and  another  leap  at  the 
Reformation  when  that  little  band  of  not 
very  mature  men  began  pouring  water  on 
each  other.  A new  church  was  born,  and  it 
keeps  right  on  being  born  afresh  every  20 
years  or  so  with  each  new  generation. 

But  what  I am  really  edging  up  to  is  a 
thought  or  two  about  “the  legacy  of  Michael 
Sattler.”  That’s  the  title  of  a relatively  new 
book  (1973)  that  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  seems  to  be  getting.  In  it  we  have  for 
the  first  time  in  one  volume  all  that  we  know 
about  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  early 
Anabaptism  (thanks  to  John  Yoder  who  did 
the  translating  and  editing). 

I hope  and  pray  that  The  Legacy  of 
Michael  Sattler  will  not  be  overlooked  be- 
cause of  its  nearly  ten-dollar  price  tag.  I was 
fortunate  to  get  it  at  a book  sale  in  Wash- 
ington for  two.  I wish  that  Herald  Press 
would  reprint  it  in  paperback  at  about  that 


time.  This  set  of  instructions  concerning 
congregational  order  and  worship  was  circu- 
lating in  April  17,  1527,  together  with  the 
Schleithim  text,  apparently  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  Bern  text. 


price  for  everyone. 

Of  all  the  Anabaptist  leaders  I like 
Michael  Sattler  the  best.  He  did  something 
that  needs  doing  again  in  our  time.  He 
assembled  the  rag-taggle  movement  of  not 
so  mature  persons  who  got  it  started,  and 
helped  them  hammer  out  a consensus.  He 
was  prior  of  a monastery  before  throwing  in 
his  lot  with  Anabaptism  and  gave  it  all  the 
wisdom  he  had  gained  from  that  demanding 
role. 

The  consensus  referred  to  is  embodied  in 
a document  called  the  Schleitheim 
Confession.  Attached  to  it  is  a marvelous  lit- 
tle “congregational  rule  ” (published  in 
English  translation  for  the  first  time  in  the 
above-mentioned  volume).  These  two  docu- 
ments, both  of  them  the  fruit  of  Michael 
Sattler’s  labors,  are  still  the  best  overall 
definition  of  what  Anabaptism  is  all  about. 

In  one  of  his  plays  Merle  Good  has  one  of 
his  characters  saying  in  effect:  We  need  a 
new  Schleitheim.  I would  suggest  that  we 
need  a new  fidelity  to  the  old  Schleitheim. 
In  all  essentials  that  “agreement  ” is  still 
good  enough.  It  was  ahead  of  its  time.  It’s 
still  ahead  of  ours. 

All  that  is  really  necessary  is  to  read  it  and 
put  it  into  practice.  (John  W.  Miller,  from 
MennoniteReporter,  January  6,  1975). 


The  legacy  of  Michael  Sattler 
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Gospel  Herald 


church  news 

Missionaries  report  excitement 
from  overseas 


Missionary  life,  while  not  without  frustra- 
tion, continues  to  excite  overseas  workers. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Dorothy  and 
Lawrence  Brunk,  Valetta  and  Gerald 
Kaczor,  and  Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider 
reported  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Overseas  Committee.  Their  reports  were 
well  punctuated  with  exclamations  of  what 
God  is  doing. 

Brunks  work  in  central  Argentina,  Kac- 
zors  in  lower  Brazil,  Kreiders  in  England. 

Dorothy  and  Lawrence  Brunk  went  to 
Santa  Rosa,  Argentina,  in  1968  after  an 
extended  furlough.  Although  a Mennonite 
witness  for  nearly  50  years,  Santa  Rosa  con- 
gregation numbered  only  about  15  when 
Brunks  arrived.  With  population  migration 
toward  urban  centers,  church  leaders  left 
and  the  local  church  as  well  dwindled  in  size 
and  spirit. 

During  the  past  decade  population  has 
stabilized.  Along  v’ith  the  town  doubling  in 
size,  the  congregation  has  gained  a new  fu- 
ture with  nearly  100  regular  participants. 
Seven  were  baptized  on  the  Sunday  before 
Brunks  left  for  furlough  last  November. 

“In  many  ways  this  has  been  one  of  our 
most  satisfying  terms,”  Lawrence  said. 
Brunks  first  went  to  Argentina  in  1949. 
Sources  of  that  satisfaction  which  he  pointed 
to  were;  growing  numerically,  gathering 
and  grooming  a core  of  leadership  persons  to 
share  ministry,  and  merging  with  another 
charismatic  congregation  thereby  facilitat- 
ing extension  into  other  provincial  towns. 

Brunks  sense  that  the  general  health  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina  is  good 
compared  to  a decade  ago.  Congregations 
are  growing  in  membership.  A new  pattern 
of  shared  leadership  and  providing  training 
at  the  local  level  is  a positive  feature.  New 
life  in  the  Spirit  has  fashioned  many  con- 
gregations into  a community  of  caring,  lov- 
ing persons  who  express  much  freedom  in 
worship.  New  people  find  such  dynamic 
fellowship  inviting.  Growth  is  spilling  out 
beyond  the  congregations  which  identify 
themselves  as  charismatic. 

Valetta  and  Gerald  Kaezor  have  served 
in  Brazil  since  1968  with  current  assignment 
to  develop  witness  in  Paulinia.  Gerald  has 
worked  parttime  in  construction  which  of- 
fered contact  with  Brazilians. 

“In  our  day-to-day  living  in  relation  to 
the  Brazilian  community  we  found  this  term 


satisfying,  as  shared  community  joys  and 
struggles,”  they  said.  “We  became  adopted 
members  in  the  inner  circle  of  fellowship  of 
a Brazilian  family.  We  were  happy  in  our  Bi- 
ble studies  and  opportunities  to  contribute 
to  the  other  churches,  evangelical  as  well  as 
Catholic.” 

Kaczors  experienced  their  greatest  frus- 
tratin  in  relation  to  the  wider  circle  of 
colleagues  and  the  national  church  associa- 
tion made  up  of  Americans,  Brazilians,  and 
Germans.  The  center  of  conflict,  as  they 
sense  it,  is  that  “we  are  not  what  the  others 
want  us  to  be,  or  what  they  requested  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  nine  years 
ago.” 

To  alleviate  this  frustration  they  have 
requested  to  return  to  Paulinia  as  self-sup- 
porting overseas  mission  associates.  Gerald 
will  work  as  a builder.  They  intend  to 
continue  relationship  with  both  local  com- 
munity and  national  Mennonite  association 
which  has  voted  an  official  invitation  for 
their  return  as  mission  associates. 

A winter  trimester  teaching  assignment  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  provided  opportunity 
for  Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider  to  give  a mid- 
term review  of  their  work  as  directors  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre. 

Kreiders  are  gratified  to  see  how  God  has 
been  breaking  down  walls  in  an  interlacing 
of  congregational  fellowship  and  student 
ministry.  A congregation  of  15  covenanted 
members  from  five  nationalities  formed  last 
summer.  Average  Sunday  attendance  at  the 
Centre  runs  about  30  persons  from  10  na- 
tionalities. Two  deacons  and  an  apostle  work 
with  Kreiders  to  serve  the  fellowship. 

Twenty  students  live  at  the  Centre.  By 
maintaining  a strong  core  of  committed 
Christians  as  a part  of  the  student  com- 
munity, the  Centre  takes  on  a unique 
character  in  which  all  types  of  students  find 
support  and  some  discover  Christ. 

In  terms  of  frustration,  Kreiders  men- 
tioned a steady  flow  of  international 
travelers  who  make  diverse  demands,  and 
an  accelerated,  demanding  life  pattern 
which  causes  fatigue  and  burnout. 

“Our  work  is  a work  of  grace,”  they  em- 
phasized, underscoring  the  way  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  undergirded  and  em- 
powered their  ministry.  Also  interviewed 
were  Peter  and  Alice  Sawatsky,  currently  on 
furlough  from  Brazil  in  Elkhart. 


Radio  spots  aired 
in  Australia 

A group  of  Christians  in  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales  is  concerned  about  reaching 
people  through  radio,  according  to  Ken  R. 
Coulson,  Christian  radio  spot  director  for 
the  state. 

The  group  recently  requested  marriage 
theme  spots  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  After  receiving  the  Last- 
ing Love  and  Marriage  spots,  Coulson 
wrote,  “ It  has  been  a real  thrill  to  see  the  ex- 
citement on  the  faces  of  the  four  station 
managers  I let  hear  the  spots.  Two  of  them 
said,  ‘This  is  what  we  have  been  looking  for 
to  share  with  radio  listeners.’  ” 

Coulson  feels  confident  that  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  the  spots,  he  will  be  able 
to  place  them  on  almost  every  station  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  later  in  other  states 
too. 

Every  second  spot  will  invite  listeners  to 
write  for  a free  booklet.  The  Christian 
Family. 

Farm  and  food  issues 
consultation  held 
in  Omaha 

Delegations  from  sixteen  denominations 
and  seven  ecumenical  agencies  attended  a 
National  Council  of  Churches  Farm  and 
Food  Issues  Consultation  Jan.  21-23  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  Representatives  sent  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  Joint  Farm  Issues  Task 
Force,  a cosponsor  of  the  consultation,  were 
Harold  Regier,  Dale  Linsenmeyer,  Ronald 
Preheim,  Keith  Waltner,  J.  Graydon  Wilson, 
and  LaVonne  Platt. 

The  consultation  was  organized  so  that 
producers  and  consumers  of  food  could  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  interests  their  potential 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  their  common 
concerns  with  hunger,  both  within  the  U.S. 
and  around  the  world.  Hunger  action 
leaders  of  sponsoring  denominations  and 
ecumenical  agencies  attended  as  listeners  to 
seek  guidance  for  policy,  strategy,  and 
program.  Experts  presented  short  resource 
papers  on  five  issue  clusters,  which  were 
then  discussed  by  the  122  participants 
divided  into  nine  small  groups. 

Although  the  consultation  was  designed 
to  include  a balance  of  commercial  farmers, 
subsistence  farmers,  middle-income  con- 
sumers, and  low-income  consumers,  few 
participants  were  from  the  two  less-affluent 
groups,  a fact  noted  by  Shirley  Greene,  one 
of  three  co-chairpeople  for  the  consultation, 
as  illustrative  of  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  churches. 

Opening  and  closing  worship  services  led 
by  John  T.  Connor  of  the  United  Pres  by- 
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terian  Church  and  an  address,  “Farm  and 
food  issues  in  theological  perspective”  by 
Paul  Minus,  coauthor  of  Christian  Responsi- 
bility in  a Hungry  World  (Abingdon,  1976), 
set  the  tone  for  the  consultation. 

The  consultation  spoke  clearly  about  eco- 
nomic problems  of  farmers,  but  was  less 
clear  about  solutions.  Some  farmers  wanted 
to  organize  for  bargaining  power  and  en- 
couraged government  price  supports  and 
other  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  production  and  marketing.  “We  need  to 
be  assured  of  cost  of  production  plus  a small 
profit,”  was  frequently  voiced.  Others  were 
opposed  to  any  government  intervention 
and  to  organizing  farm  bargaining  groups. 

In  looking  at  international  food  problems, 
most  participants  at  the  consultation  agreed 
that  a carefully  designed  grain  reserve  could 
stabilize  prices  and  would  help  developing 
countries  during  times  of  famine.  Par- 
ticipants differed  on  what  the  shape  of  the 
design  should  be  and  whether  the  farmers, 
the  nation,  or  an  international  body  should 
control  the  reserve. 

Summarizing  the  issues  of  the  consulta- 
tion, Joy  Dull,  national  staff  representative 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  drew 
resounding  applause  when  she  suggested 
that  we  try  to  persuade  Congress  to  “declare 
war”  on  hunger.  “That  would  give  us  the 
whole  Pentagon  budget  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem,” she  said,  illustrating  an  earlier  point 
she  had  made  that  if  the  problem  of  hunger 
was  a high  enough  priority  we  would  solve 
it. — LaVonne  Platt,  Newton,  Kansas 

Interest  in  Guatemala 
earthquake  persists 

As  a short,  smiling  man  strode  to  the  front  of 
the  Metamora  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
bounced  on  the  stage,  participants  in  the 
Jan.  27  service  relaxed  and  sat  back  in  pad- 
ded pews.  They  did  not  sit  long.  After  urg- 
ing everyone  to  stand  and  sing  “God  Is  So 
Good,”  John  Koppenhaver,  former  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  country  director 
for  Guatemala,  forcefully  delivered  a brief 
talk  on  “Guatemala  Earthquake:  The  Power 
of  Christian  Love.” 

This  talk  was  one  of  a series  of  28  Kop- 
penhaver has  given  in  churches,  con- 
ferences, and  high  schools  since  September 
1976  about  Guatemala  earthquake  relief 
work.  Although  he  thought  requests  for  such 
talks  would  dwindle  after  the  initial 
emergency  had  passed,  he  is  scheduled  until 
late  spring  with  speaking  engagements. 
Many  of  these  talks  are  in  conjunction  with 
his  travels  as  alumni  director  for  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  deputation 
worker  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Gerald  Shank,  MCC  Latin 
America  director,  emphasizes  the  talks  are 
an  attempt  to  keep  people  informed,  not  a 
fund-raising  trip. 


Koppenhaver  first  described  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  Metamora  talk  at  MCC’s  Annual 
Meeting.  On  Feb.  4,  1976,  at  3:02  a.m.  an 
earthquake  equivalent  to  5,650  atomic 
bombs  struck  Guatemala,  damaging  an  area 
160  miles  long  and  65  miles  wide,  he  said. 
About  23,000  people  were  killed,  70,000  in- 
jured, and  250,000  left  homeless.  In  such  a 
situation,  Koppenhaver  asked,  “Would 
Christian  love  really  be  powerful  enough  to 
do  anything?” 

He  pointed  to  the  1,600  earthquake-proof 
cottages  already  built  as  evidence  there  is 
power  in  Christian  love.  Shank  expects 
about  200  more  of  these  one-room  houses 
will  be  built  by  the  time  the  project  is 
finished.  Most  are  wooden,  although  a few 
use  cement  blocks  or  local  mud  and 
bamboo. 

Koppenhaver  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were  in 
Guatemala  from  February  to  July  1976  di- 
recting cleanup  and  reconstruction  projects. 
He  made  sure  enough  workers  and  materials 
were  available  at  the  right  times,  a task 
which  was  not  easy.  He  says  he  is  grateful  to 
Church  World  Service  (CWS)  which  ship- 
ped lumber,  corrugated  roofing,  and  other 
materials  to  the  projects.  CWS  provided  23 
percent  of  MCC’s  Guatemalan  reconstruc- 
tion budget.  Also  157  volunteers  from  10 
Mennonite  groups  donated  their  labor. 

Bales  of  blankets 
shipped  to  Florida 
workers 

In  response  to  migrant  workers  caught  in 
Florida’s  worst  freeze  in  15  years  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  sent  56  bales  of  blankets 
to  be  distributed  to  needy  families  in  the 
Immokalee,  Fla.,  and  Homestead,  Fla., 
area.  A large  percentage  of  blankets  are 
quilts  and  comforters  made  by  Mennonite 
women  and  donated  to  MCC.  Pastors  and 
caseworkers  representing  community 
agencies  will  authorize  the  families  to 
receive  the  blankets. 

Although  there  is  a year-round  request  for 
blankets,  the  recent  cold  has  intensified  the 
requests,  says  Melvin  Wert,  pastor  of  the 
People’s  Chapel  (English)  in  Immokalee, 
who  is  coordinating  the  distribution.  Most  of 
the  area’s  Spanish-speaking  and  black 
workers  who  travel  in  warm  southern  states 
like  Texas  and  South  Carolina  live  in  camps 
or  private  dwellings  which  lack  adequate 
insulation  and  heating  for  the  unexpected 
cold. 

A deeper  problem  caused  by  the  freeze  is 
the  loss  of  jobs.  Approximately  3,500 
workers  in  the  Immokalee  area  are  left 
without  work  because  of  a 90  percent  loss  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  This  may  mean 
some  workers  will  be  unable  to  pay  heating 
bills.  Wert  said  some  type  of  federal  aid  for 
the  migrants  is  expected. 


Jose  Ortiz  alerted  the  Southeast  Men- 
nonite Convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  the  situation  and  also  contacted 
MCC  U.S.  Ministries  which  arranged  for 
the  blanket  shipments  to  Immokalee.  Ortiz 
is  associate  general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board. 

Estes  Park  77  filling  up  fast 

As  of  Jan.  31,  a total  of  2,494  persons  were 
registered  for  Estes  Park  77,  a couple 
hundred  of  whom  will  be  camping  or  find- 
ing lodging  facilities  off  the  Estes  Park  77 
grounds.  Registered  so  far  are  1,060  adults, 
1,118  youth,  295  children  and  21  infants. 

Lodging  facilities  on  the  Estes  Park  77 
grounds  will  accommodate  3,000  persons. 
The  Planning  Committees’  suggested 
quotas  have  been  1,800  adults  and  children, 
1,200  youth. 

If  you  intend  to  register  for  Estes  Park  77, 
but  have  not  yet  done  so,  check  with  your 
pastor  or  congregational  youth  sponsors  for 
registration  forms.  These  forms  should  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  Estes  Park  77,  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 


Parent-teachers  fellowship  president,  John 
Martin,  reads  plaque  to  Sam  Weaver,  principal, 
and  Dorothy  Shank,  board  chairman. 


EMHS  has  new  gymnasium 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  friends  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  dedicated 
their  new  $300,000  gymnasium  following  a 
basketball  game  on  Jan.  21.  The  gymnasium 
is  the  realization  of  an  eight-year  dream  for 
the  high  school. 

Surprise  citations  were  given  to  the  Build- 
ing Committee  which  was  composed  of 
Bernard  Martin,  Daniel  Bender,  Isaac 
Oberholtzer,  and  Eldon  Suter  and  to  Samuel 
Weaver,  principal.  Following  the  litany  of 
dedication,  Myron  Augsburger,  president  of 
EMC  Inc.,  led  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

A $10,000  grant  was  received  from  the 
Marietta  McNeill  Morgan  and  Samuel  Tate 
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Morgan,  Jr.,  Foundation  which  is 
administered  by  First  & Merchants  Nation 
Bank,  Richmond,  Va.  Bonds  are  being  sold 
in  Virginia  and  Florida  and  donations 
received  to  finance  the  project.  Ap- 
proximately $200,000  of  the  $300,000  cost 
remains  to  be  paid. 

EMC  choir  to  tour 
five  states 

The  39- voice  Tour  Choir  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  will  present  sacred  music 
programs  at  schools  and  churches  in  five 
states  during  EMC’s  spring  break,  Feb. 
25— Mar.  6. 

The  choir,  directed  by  Lowell  Byler, 
chairman  of  EMC’s  music  department,  will 
perform  a variety  of  sacred  choral  literature 
from  the  Renaissance  to  contemporary 
times.  Among  the  composers  represented 
are  Hassler,  Gabrieli,  Brahms,  and  Berger. 
Hymns  and  spirituals  will  also  be  featured  in 
the  musical-worship  experience. 

The  itinerary  follows; 

Feb.  25,  Meyersdale  Brethren  Church, 
Pa.;  Feb.  26,  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  Feb.  27, 
Martins  Mennonite  Church,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
and  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Feb.  28,  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111. 

Also  Mar.  1,  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite 
Church;  Mar.  2,  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Kalona,  and  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa;  Mar.  3,  Metamora 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church;  Mar.  4,  Arthur 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church;  Mar.  5,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  youth  meeting;  and  Mar.  6,  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  and  Hartville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 


Roots:  freedom  regained 
A response  by  a husband 
and  wife  (Comment) 

Alex  Haley,  author  of  the  best  selling  novel 
Roots,  has  performed  a tremendous  service 
by  providing  the  basis  for  an  unprecedented 
twelve-hour,  eight-nights-in-a-row,  televi- 
sion presentation.  As  viewed.  Roots,  was 
both  tremendous  and  agonizing.  For  me, 
the  story  is  the  archetypal  autobiography.  It 
is  the  journey  of  all  black  people  from  Africa 
to  America,  from  slavery  to  freedom 
regained. 

One  of  the  many  fascinating  aspects  of 
Roots  was  the  view  of  pre-slavery  Africa. 
This  was  quite  different  from  the  Tarzan- 
Jungle  Jim  images  of  Africa  with  which  I 
grew  up.  The  first  126  pages  of  the  book 
deal  with  life  in  the  African  village  of  Juf- 
fure,  Gambia,  during  the  slave  trade.  In  the 
program  we  saw  healthy  vignettes  of  Africa. 
This  picture  of  Africa  was  both  meaningful 
and  freeing.  Indeed,  television  owed  it  to  us. 

Another  powerful  aspect  of  this  program 
was  the  presentation  of  slavery.  For  years 
dramatizations  on  slavery  from  both  black 
and  white  perspectives  focused  on  the 
trauma,  shock,  deprivation,  helplessness, 
and  loss  of  cultural  identity  experienced  by 
the  slave.  But  the  essential  message  of  Roots 
is  basically  one  about  a people,  a com- 
munity, a family  who  never  let  go  of  their 
African  heritage  or  quest  for  freedom  again. 
It  is  the  story  of  a family’s  will,  endurance, 
and  survival. 

For  an  informative  view  of  slavery  you 
can  read  George  P.  Rawick’s  book  From  Sun 
Down  to  Sun  Up:  The  Making  of  the  Black 
Community.  In  his  introduction  he  writes: 

Black  history  in  the  United  States  must  be 

viewed  as  an  integral,  if  usually  an- 


tagonistic, part  of  the  history  of  the 
American  people.  Without  understanding 
the  historical  development  of  black  so- 
ciety, culture,  and  community, 
comprehension  of  the  totality  of 
America’s  development  is  impossible. 
Slavery  was  a fundamental  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  American  people,  just  as 
its  aftermath  continues  to  pose  a funda- 
mental question  for  our  national  life. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  What  does  it 
mean  for  us  as  a church?  I raise  questions 
because  I am  concerned  about  black/white 
relationships  in  society  and  in  the  church.  It 
is  apparent  at  all  levels  today  that  blacks  and 
whites  are  deeply  isolated  and  polarized. 
Roots  provided  a helpful  glimpse  into  the 
nature  and  development  of  black/white 
relations.  The  situation  differs  from  the  past 
only  in  degree.  The  historical  situation  was 
characterized  by  a society  of  master/slave. 
This  made  it  impossible  for  the  two  races  to 
develop  authentic  relationships.  All  systems 
of  society  contributed  to  this  impossibility: 
the  church  and  the  political  and  the  eco- 
nomic systems. 

Where  is  the  church  today?  Relationships 
between  people  achieve  certain  mutuality 
through  give  and  take,  sensitivity,  and 
respect  for  each  other’s  persons.  Authentic 
black/white  relationships  can  develop  once 
both  races  come  to  know  and  appreciate 
each  other’s  racial  differences  and  recognize 
each  other  s culture  and  past. 

Given  the  realities  of  the  black/ white 
gulf,  the  church  has  a moral  responsibility  to 
recognize  the  impediments  to  harmonious 
relationships  in  her  midst,  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  repentance  and  action  toward  re- 
conciliation. The  elements  for  authentic 
black/white  relationships — trust  self-es- 
teem, and  self-respect — are  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  the  church.  Therefore,  the  church 


In  1974  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  helped  to  bring  Pastor  Dick  A.  and 
Margaret  Ekerete  of  Nigeria  to  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Dick  was  a diligent  student  and  completed  a three-year  study 
program  in  two.  He  received  his  Master  of  Divinity  in  August  1976. 
Ekeretes  returned  to  their  home  country  to  work  in  the  school  started  by 
the  Nigeria  Mennonite  Church  as  a thank  offering  after  Civil  War. 

That’s  how  Ekeretes  are  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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must  unleash  its  gifts  for  community-build- 
ing in  society  and  particularly  to  those  of  the 
household  of  faith. 

Roots  provided  the  contemporary  frame- 
work for  the  church  to  take  the  initiative  in 
searching  for  ways  to  lift  up  again  those 
qualities  of  our  American  past  which  must 
be  examined.  To  rediscover  the  history  of 
black/white  relationships  and  its  essentially 
inhuman  character  should  lead  us  to  take 
the  risk  of  creating  change. — Hubert  L. 
Brown 

As  a white  person  watching  Roots,  I felt 
anger, frustration,  hate,  pity,  shame,  guilt, 
and  love.  I was  angered  by  the  white  men 
who  went  to  Africa,  not  only  to  rob  that 
continent  of  resources  such  as  elephant 
tusks,  gold,  beeswax,  raw  cotton,  and 
diamonds;  but  to  rob  it  of  its  people.  I was 
angered  by  the  slave  traders  and  white 
people  who  beat,  mocked,  castrated,  and 
raped.  I was  embittered  toward  those  who 
committed  all  this  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Roots  is  a beautiful  story  of  how  one 
family  was  able  to  stay  together  through 
extreme  hardship.  But  I am  reminded  of  the 
many,  many  more  who  were  tom  from  each 
other — babies  from  parents,  wives  from  hus- 
bands, sisters  from  brothers — never  to  see 
each  other  again.  Torn  from  each  other  so 


that  whites  could  make  profits. 

Both  the  book  Roots  and  television  af- 
firmed that  indeed  black  Americans  do  have 
a beautiful  heritage.  Their  ancestors  in 
Africa  were  not  savages  who  ate  each  other. 
They  had  civilizations,  empires,  kingdoms 
with  rich  traditions,  customs,  and  religion. 
They  were  a people  of  strength,  beauty, 
wisdom,  pride. 

I think  of  the  way  Christianity  was  used  to 
perpetuate  the  system  of  slavery  and  the 
dehumanization  of  a race  of  people  even 
after  they  were  “free.  ” I can’t  help  but  think 
of  how  the  church  perpetuates  these  at- 
titudes yet  today,  in  more  subtle  ways. 
There  are  still  those  in  the  church  who 
believe  that  whites  are  somehow  superior  to 
blacks.  There  are  still  those  who  retain  nega- 
tive stereotypes  of  different  racial  min- 
orities. 

It  was  vital  for  us  as  whites  to  have  had 
our  eyes  opened  to  the  horrors  which  took 
place.  It  was  important  for  us  to  see  the 
inhumane  treatment  that  was  administered 
to  blacks.  Now  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  of  us  who  see — even  just  a little — to 
begin  working  harder  at  broadening  our 
own  awareness.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  others  become  aware.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  begin  building  positive,  healthy 
relationships. — Helen  A.  Brown 


Red  Square: 

weighed  down  by  history 

Editor’s  Note:  Here  is  the  concluding  article 
in  the  series,  focusing  on  the  cultural  side  of 
the  MCC  delegation  s visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  last  October. 

It  was  a cloudy  noon  as  our  Pan  Am  jet 
landed  on  Moscow’s  Sheremetevo  Airport 
on  Oct.  9,  1976,  on  a runway  with  many 
cracks  within  a huge  field  of  withered 
weeds,  framed  by  beautifully  colored  forest 
trees.  Together  with  a few  planes  and  build- 
ings, the  airport  gave  a dull  impression  of 
this  well-known  metropolis. 

As  soon  as  the  ramp  was  moved  to  our 
plane,  military  policemen  appeared  at  the 
exit.  They  were  everywhere:  at  the  ramp,  on 
the  airport  bus,  at  every  turn,  checking 
visas,  passports,  and  luggage.  Their  faces 
remained  passive  even  if  you  addressed 
them  in  a friendly  manner  in  Russian. 

Having  cleared  the  customs,  our  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  delegation  was 
welcomed  by  the  vice-president  of  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians/ 
Baptists,  Ilya  Orlov,  and  brethren  Victor 
Krieger,  and  Traugott  Quiring.  The  latter 
two  had  been  our  visitors  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  it  was  welcome  news  that  they 
would  be  our  guides  during  our  stay  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  way  to  Moscow  we 
saw  beautiful  new  apartment  blocks  rising 
among  old  houses  surrounded  by  trees  and 
fences. 

There  were  many  cars  on  the  road. 

Adjacent  to  our  huge  20-story  Rossia 
Hotel,  accommodating  6,000  people,  was 
the  Red  Square.  The  architectural  ensemble 
facing  it  was  erected  in  1555-1561  by  order 
of  Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  commemorate 
the  annexation  of  the  khanates  of  Kazan  and 
Astrakhan.  Its  outside  is  bizarre,  the  colors 
motley;  the  structure  and  colors  harmonize 
and  contrast — the  whole  is  fascinating.  The 
inside  has  nine, pillar-shaped  chapels  totally 
unalike  in  appearance.  The  tallest  of  them  is 
topped  by  a bright  spire-shaped  structure.  A 
small  tenth  chapel  was  erected  in  1588  over 
the  grave  of  Yurodivy  Vassily  (God’s  fool 
Basil),  a then  well-known  beggar  and 
devotee. 

To  the  right  of  St.  Basil’s  rises  the 
Redeemer’s  Tower,  the  largest  of  the 
Kremlin  Wall,  erected  in  1491  under  super- 
vision of  Pietro  Solari  of  Milan,  Italy.  In 
1852  it  was  supplemented  by  the  Kremlin 
Chimes  which  daily  bring  the  exact  time 
over  Radio  Moscow.  The  face  of  the  clock  is 
21  feet  in  diameter.  The  clock  itself  was 
damaged  by  artillery  fire  in  the  revolution  of 
1917,  but  restored  the  following  year. 
Through  its  gate,  ceremonial  processions 
used  to  pass.  It  was  forbidden  to  ride 
through  it  on  horseback  and  even  tsars  had 
to  remove  their  headdress  before  the  mi- 
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The  Legacy  of  Michael  Sattler 
Translated  and  edited  by  John  H.  Yoder 

Includes  the  finest  English  translation  of  the 
seven  Schleitheim  articles  as  well  as  many 
more  articles  by  or  about  Michael  Sattler  that 
brings  special  light  to  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  Anabaptist  church.  Here  one  finds 
clear  guidance  concerning  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  that  set  Anabaptism  apart 
from  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 
Clothbound,  $9.95 


Pilgrim  Aflame 
by  Myron  Augsburger 

A historical  novel  on  the  life  of  Michael 
Sattler.  Here  the  early  Anabaptist  leader  is 
brought  to  life  as  we  gain  a new  appreciation 
of  his  impact  on  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
free  church  movements.  Sattler’s  quest  and 
achievement,  and  his  final  martyrdom  in  May 
1527,  has  much  to  offer  us.  Clothbound, 

$4.95 
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raculous  icon  of  the  gate.  The  Redeemer’s 
Tower  is  the  emblem  of  Moscow. 

In  the  center  of  Red  Square,  close  to 
Kremlin  Wall  and  its  Senate  Tower,  stands 
the  Lenin  Mausoleum,  a striking  example  of 
modern  architecture.  The  wooden  mauso- 
leum of  1924  was  replaced  in  1930  by  an 
identical  one  in  red  granite.  People  of 
various  nationalities,  mostly  foreigners  with 
tour  guides,  watched  the  changing  of  the 
guards  at  the  closed  entrance  of  the  mauso- 
leum. On  both  sides  of  it,  along  the  Kremlin 
Wall  where  stately  fir  trees  grow,  one  can 
see  the  sculptures  of  high  government  of- 
ficials and  party  functionaries.  Here  also 
Joseph  Stalin  is  buried.  Immured  in  the  wall 
are  the  urns  with  the  remains  of  Lenin’s  wife 
and  other  distinguished  Soviet  and  foreign 
communists. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  one 
experiences  while  seeing  these  fascinating 
places  historically  so  significant  but  fre- 
quently so  grave,  and  as  we  walked  along 
the  Kremlin  wall  down  to  the  Moskva  River 
and  along  its  embankment,  passing  about 
half  of  the  20  Kremlin  Wall  towers,  one 
event  superseded  the  other.  There  is  so 
much  beauty  in  the  old  edifices  of  the 
Kremlin  with  its  grand  palaces  and  10 
churches. 

As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  Kremlin 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red  Square, 
we  read  on  a large  placard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Moskva  River:  “The  Party  is  the 
Mind,  the  Heart,  and  the  Conscience  of  the 
People.  ” It  was  not  altogether  new  to  me, 
yet  it  struck  me  with  new  force  and  sadness. 
To  make  total  claims  like  this  leaves  no 
place  for  God.  With  this  question  in  mind 
we  entered  the  Kremlin,  open  to  the  public 
since  July  1955.  Transcending  centuries,  one 
visualizes  better  than  ever  before  the  various 
mighty  rulers.  How  I wished  I could  have 
simply  enjoyed  the  grand  beauty  around 
me,  but  history  would  not  be  set  aside.  It  be- 
comes more  alive  because  here  everything 
speaks  of  history,  of  fateful  events. 

Not  much  can  be  seen  of  the  Kremlin  in 
40  minutes — it  needs  at  least  a few  days.  In 
haste  we  entered  Archangel  Cathedral,  the 
first  one  which  was  open.  It  is  a well-propor- 
tioned white  stone  edifice.  Inside  are  won- 
derful murals  and  icons,  outstanding  among 
which  is  the  icon  “Archangel  Mikhail’’  at- 
tributed to  the  fifteenth-century  Russian 
painter  Andrei  Rublyov. 

We  would  have  liked  to  see  the  splendor 
of  the  various  palaces,  museums,  cathedrals, 
but  we  had  hardly  enough  time  to  take  a 
quick  look  at  the  40-ton  Tsar  Cannon  be- 
hind the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  as 
well  as  the  200-ton  Tsar  Bell,  20  feet  high 
and  21.6  feet  in  diameter,  standing  behind 
the  Belfry  of  Ivan  the  Great.  In  passing  we 
saw  the  former  arsenal  and  the  only  new 
edifice  of  recent  times — the  Palace  of 
Congresses. 

Between  the  Senate  Palace  and  the 


Redeemer’s  Tower  was  once  the  Chudov 
Monastery  in  which  Pushkin’s  famous 
chronicler,  the  old  monk  Pimen,  expressed 
in  the  drama  “ Boris  Godunov  ” his  prayerful 
concern  for  “the  great  tsars,  their  labors, 
glory  goodness.  And  humbly  for  their  sins, 
their  evil  deeds.  Implore  the  Savior’s 
mercy.  ” 

As  we  left  the  Kremlin,  the  walls  seemed 
to  echo  in  turn  the  laughter  of  merriment, 
the  hurrahs  of  victory,  the  wails  of  the  tor- 
mented, the  sighs  of  their  families,  the 
prayers  of  the  persecuted — “Lord  God,  for- 
give us  all!” 

A new  feeling  urged  me  to  pray.  The 
words  of  Pushkin’s  Pimen  resound  with  new 
meaning  in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin 
experience  and  in  the  admonition  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  “ First  of  all,  then,  I urge  that  peti- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings be  offered  for  all  men;  for  sovereigns 
and  all  in  high  office.” 

Overseas  allowances 
adjusted  In  light  of 
world  Inflation 

“Inflation  Ran  35  Percent  Last  Year  and  Lit- 
tle Relief  Is  Seen.  ” Headlines  like  that  ac- 
cent the  New  York  Times  annual  interna- 


tional economic  survey  published  the  last 
Sunday  in  January. 

The  story  was  much  the  same  whether 
from  the  first,  second,  or  third  world. 
Reporter  Clyde  Farnsworth  explained,  “In 
rich  countries  unemployment  is  ominously 
high,  and  in  some  it  is  rising.  In  poor  coun- 
tries debt  is  depressingly  high  and  rising. 
Anxiety  is  mounting.  ” 

The  same  week  the  Times  survey  ap- 
peared, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Overseas  Committee  voted  substantive  field 
allowance  increases.  Missionaries  living 
abroad,  like  their  national  colleagues,  have 
been  feeling  the  pinch. 

The  revised  missionary  allowance  scale 
with  an  average  increase  of  about  20  percent 
reflects  the  Mission  Board’s  policy  that 
remuneration  should  adequately  cover  liv- 
ing expenses  and  provide  modest  savings. 

“As  administrators  we  feel  deeply  that 
workers  should  not  need  to  spend  time  and 
energy  worrying  about  financial  support,  ” 
said  Lawrence  Greaser,  associate  overseas 
secretary.  “Allowances  from  the  sending 
church  should  allow  missionaries  to  carry 
out  their  mission  without  undue  concern 
about  money.” 

The  new  basic  annual  allowance  is  $3,000 
for  singles  and  $5,000  for  couples,  adjusted 
from  country  to  country  depending  upon 
respective  inflation  and  currency  exchange. 


Conrad  Grebel  College 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  one  of  four  church  colleges  within 
the  University  of  Waterloo  is  located  southwest  of  Toronto. 

Conrad  Grebel  College  sponsored  by  Mennonites  is  ecu- 
menical and  evangelical  in  spirit.  The  residential  (120 
students)  and  academic  (10  faculty)  programs  foster  in- 
tellectual and  personal  maturity  because  students  live  in  both 
a community  and  in  a 14,000-student  university. 

Students  register  and  receive  degrees  through  the  University 
of  Waterloo  which  offers  virtually  all  majors.  The  college  spe- 
cializes in  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies,  Religious  Studies, 
Music,  History,  Sociology,  and  Philosophy. 

Tuition  is  approximately  $750  per  year  (higher  in  technical 
faculties)  for  Canadians  and  $1,500  per  year  for  non-Ca- 
nadians. Residential  fees  are  about  $1,600  per  year. 

For  information  write:  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  c/o  Director  of  Student  Affairs. 
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children  receive  15  percent  of  adjusted 
allowance  up  to  6 years,  20  percent  from  6 
through  11  years,  and  30  percent  from  12  to 
18.  Tenure  increment  is  added  at  the  end  of 
3,  5,  10,  15,  and  20  years  of  service. 

In  addition  to  cash  allowance,  overseas 
workers  receive  round  trip  transportation, 
housing,  utilities,  full  medical  and  social  se- 
curity coverage.  Costs  for  children’s  educa- 
tion through  high  school  is  provided  as  well 
as  college  grants.  Work-related  expenses, 
including  mileage,  is  reimbursed. 

Personnel  costs  account  for  just  one  half 
of  the  total  Mission  Board  overseas  budget. 
That  figure  includes  workers  and  children 
on  location,  retirees,  and  overseas  office 
staff. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  prepar- 
ing missions  budget,  ” Lawrence  explained, 
“is  trying  to  establish  adequate  and  equita- 
ble allowances.  Each  overseas  location  has 
its  unique  economic  ills.  Inflation  rates  and 
fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  directly  affect 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  al- 
lowance. ” 

To  help  toward  gauging  the  allowance 
more  accurately  each  overseas  household 
was  asked  to  provide  comparative  costs  over 
the  past  18  months  for  staple  expenses  and 
estimated  percentage  of  allowance  spent  for 
food  and  clothing.  Workers  were  also 
requested  to  estimate  comparative  puchas- 
ing  power  and  to  suggest  appropriate 
allowance  adjustments. 

“These  reports  indicate  anew,”  Lawrence 
said,  “that  we  have  a dedicated  group  of 
workers  overseas  who  are  willing  to  adjust 
and  sacrifice  to  carry  on  the  mission  to 
which  they  have  been  called.  ” He  backed 
his  assertion  with  typical  quotations  which 
accompanied  the  fiscal  returns. 

Comment  A:  We  do  not  buy  clothing  here 
but  buy  ahead  when  we  are  on  furlough  so 
our  allowance  reaches. 

Comment  B:  We  only  eat  meat  when  we 
have  guests  and  use  soybeans  rather  than  or- 
dinary beans  to  get  most  of  our  protein. 

Comment  C:  According  to  the  food  ads 
we  see  in  our  hometown  USA  weekly  we  pay 
four  times  as  much  for  ground  beef,  more 
than  double  for  gasoline,  up  to  four  times 
for  shoes.  But  we  have  no  complaints. 

Comment  D:  Current  inflation  is  400 
percent  per  year  and  500  percent  is  an- 
ticipated soon. 

In  a letter  to  overseas  households  an- 
nouncing the  increased  allowance  scale, 
Lawrence  wrote,  “I’m  sure  it  is  not  perfect. 
Some  will  consider  the  changes  inadequate 
for  their  country,  and  others  in  the  same 
country  will  believe  the  increase  is  too 
much.  That’s  okay.  It  indicates  that  all  of 
you,  like  us,  are  human.  We  have  used  our 
best  judgment,  based  on  the  facts  which  we 
have  had  to  work  with.  ” 

He  also  reminded  the  missionaries  that 
the  increased  allowance  anticipates  the  con- 
tinuing inflation  which  most  of  them  face. 


The  Foundation  Series,  progress  report 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  The  Founda- 
tion Series,  a new  Sunday  school  curriculum 
for  children  through  grade  8,  is  that  it  is 
emerging  out  of  the  people  it  intends  to 
serve.  Thirty-eight  writers,  150  consultants 
to  the  writers,  and  many  other  persons  scat- 
tered across  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  deeply  involved.  Stories  growing  out  of 
our  mission  involvement  in  many  countries 
are  also  included. 

In  the  photos  above  a variety  of  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House  workers  get  their 
hands  on  some  of  the  first  Foundation  Series 
materials  coming  off  the  presses.  Upper  left: 
Dave  Cressman,  marketing  manager  for  the 
Congregational  Literature  Division  at  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House,  examines  the 
Leader  s Guide,  which  Orie  Cutrell  has  just 
delivered.  The  Leader  s Guide  includes 
grade  level  course  descriptions  and  other 
administrative  details.  Upper  right:  Mary 
Harshberger  places  the  Resource  Book  for 
Teachers  on  the  assembly  line  to  be  stapled 


and  trimmed.  Lower  left:  Laurence  Martin, 
writer  of  teacher  training  materials, 
examines  a copy  of  the  Resource  Book  for 
Teachers  as  Bill  Swank  collects  and  piles 
them  in  storage  boxes.  Lower  right:  Lucille 
Stull  and  Neal  Weaver  check  in  the  Guide  to 
Teacher  Training  as  it  is  delivered. 

The  teacher  training  resources — A Guide 
to  Teacher  Training  and  Resource  Book  for 
Teachers — are  planned  for  congregational 
use  September-November  1977  and  follow- 
ing. They  are  designed  to  train  teachers  in 
the  five-step  teaching-learning  process  used 
in  The  Foundation  Series — Prepare  for  the 
Session,  Study  the  Bible,  Set  a Direction, 
Guide  the  Learning,  and  Reflect  and  Look 
Ahead. 

More  information  regarding  The  Founda- 
tion Series,  a curriculum  for  children 
through  grade  8,  is  available  upon  request 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683,  At- 
tention: David  Cressman. 
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The  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  announces  homecoming  for 
the  weekend  of  Mar.  11-13.  Featured 
speakers  will  be  former  pastors  Myron 
Augsburger  and  Michael  Shenk. 

The  Witmarsum  agricultural  coopera- 
tive, near  Curitiba,  Parana,  Brazil,  will  be 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  on  Mar.  5 
and  6.  The  Mennonites  who  comprise  the 
colony  come  mostly  from  Russian  Men- 
nonite background.  Among  the  festivities 
will  be  the  inauguration  of  a new  milk 
processing  plant. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  Chorus 
will  present  programs  of  sacred  music  in  six 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  the  first  week  of  March.  The  16-voice 
choir,  directed  by  Roy  D.  Roth,  associate 
professor  of  church  music  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  will  sing  a variety  of  hymns, 
spirituals,  classical  selections,  and  contem- 
porary pieces.  Their  itinerary  follows;  Mar. 
2,  7:30  p.m.,  Marion  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church;  Mar.  3,  7:30  p.m.,  Sunnyside  Men- 
nonite Church,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.;  Mar.  4, 
7:30  p.m.,  Alden  (N.Y. ) Mennonite  Church; 
Mar.  5,  7:30  p.m.,  Lowville  (N.Y.)  Men- 
nonite Church;  Mar.  6,  7:45  p.m..  First 
Mennonite  Church,  New  Bremen,  N.Y. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  from  Oregon 
will  be  speaker  at  the  79th  annual  com- 
mencement on  Apr.  17  at  Goshen  College. 
He  examines  himself  as  a political  figure 
with  a Christian  conscience  and  calls  the 
faithful  to  a radical  allegiance  to  Jesus.  He 
opposes  injustice,  violence,  and  national 
idolatry.  Goshen  holds  only  one  commence- 
ment annually.  Close  to  300  degree  candi- 
dates will  participate  this  spring. 

Robert  Yoder  wrote  from  Butwal,  Nepal, 
in  early  January  that  development  work 
with  turbine-operated  mills  through  a 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  project  is  moving 
ahead.  Two  water  turbines  have  been  sold 
with  one  installed  and  nearly  ready  to  run. 
He  made  two  field  visits  to  survey  possible 
sites  chosen  by  customers.  “Being  an  invited 
guest  in  a number  of  homes  in  the  hills  has 
been  a good  experience  with  many  long 
hours  of  discussion.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how 
successful  all  this  will  be,  but  certainly  there 
is  interest  in  development  of  water  power  in 
small  units.” 

Cristina,  new  daughter  of  Byrdaline  and 
Willis  Horst,  Formosa  City,  Argentina, 
contacted  paratyphoid  at  birth  or  soon  after. 
She  was  hospitalized  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
about  70  miles  away.  “By  the  time  she  is  two 
weeks  old  she  will  have  had  35  shots,” 
Cristina’s  parents  wrote.  “But  she  is  much 
better,  and  we  are  so  thankful  for  the  way 


the  Lord  was  with  us  working  out  details 
and  providing  the  care  and  travel  safety  and 
healing  during  this  time.  ” 

Irene  and  Edwin  Weaver,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  retirees,  have  completed  a 
two-year  term  with  Africa  Inter- Mennonite 
Mission  in  Botswana.  They  expect  to  return 
to  North  America  in  March  after  a consulta- 
tive stop  with  missionaries  serving  among 
the  Indians  in  northern  Argentina. 

A houseparent  couple  is  needed  im- 
mediately by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  to  serve  at  Agape  Home 
for  Girls,  Sarasota,  Fla.  A joint  project  of 
Sarasota  Mennonite  churches.  Agape  houses 
predelinquent  teenaged  girls.  The  couple 
may  have  one  or  two  children.  Contact  Ray 
Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  have  elected  five  new  board 
members  to  the  32-member  governing 
body.  The  new  trustees  are  Barbara  H. 
Risser  of  Greencastle,  Pa.;  Arnold  W. 
Cressman  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.;  Carol  D. 
Yoder  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  H.  Howard 
Witmer  of  Manheim,  Pa.;  and  R.  Clair 
Sauder  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  The  trustees 
are  the  representatives  of  the  church 
responsible  for  the  control  and  guidance  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  College, 
and  Seminary.  Boards  of  overseers  for 
EMHS  and  EMS  answer  to  the  trustees  of 
EMC,  Inc.  The  full  board  meets  quarterly 
on  campus. 

Miriam  and  Harvey  Graber,  Ribeirao 
Preto,  Brazil,  request  special  prayer  for 
Harvey’s  health.  For  the  past  several 
months  he  has  been  having  severe  pain  from 
a yet  undiagnosed  cause,  although  a number 
of  major  medical  tests  have  been  made. 

Voluntary  Service  opportunities  abound 
for  persons  with  social  services  training,  ac- 
cording to  placement  counselor  Lloyd 
Miller.  Social  service  openings  are  available 
now  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  a male 
child  care  worker  at  Frontier  Boys  Village; 
in  Browning,  Mont.,  for  persons  to  run  an 
adult  group  home  for  Blackfeet  Develop- 
mental Disabilities,  Inc.;  in  London,  Ont., 
for  a youth  guidance  worker  with  Youth  for 
Christ;  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  a legal  aid 
consultant  and  a housing  consultant 
(Spanish  required);  in  Freeport,  111.,  for  a 
couple  to  staff  a community  center  program 
and  assist  in  housing  development;  and  in 
Stratford,  Ont.,  for  a female  careworker  for 
a group  home.  Interested  persons  should 
contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

Mennonite  Renewal  Fellowship,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  sponsoring  a conference 


called  Jesus  Is  Lord  on  May  27-30  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School.  Leonard 
H.  Evans,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Daniel  Yutzi, 
Upland,  Ind,;  Herbert  and  Shirley  Minnich, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Janice  Gingerich,  Topeka, 
Ind.;  Howard  Bauman,  Akron,  N.Y. ; and 
James  Delp,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  among  the 
contributors.  For  further  information,  write 
508  Willow  Lane,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite  Church 
has  scheduled  an  adult  Bible  school  to  be 
held  Mar.  7-11.  There  will  be  morning  and 
evening  sessions,  Sanford  Shetlerand  Henry 
Plank  are  the  instructors. 

Persons  traveling  by  car  to  Estes  Park  77 
are  invited  to  use  the  services  of  the  Men- 
nonite-Your-Way  pamphlet  prepared  by 
Leon  Stauffer.  It  can  be  gotten  for  $2.00  by 
writing  to:  Mennonite  Your  Way,  Box  1525, 
Salunga,  PA  17538.  “This  could  be  a way  of 
reducing  travel  costs  while  on  the  way,  but 
more  than  that,  a way  of  enriching  your 
fellowship  with  Mennonite  brothers  and 
sisters,  ” says  Ivan  Kauffmann,  coordinator. 
Persons  traveling  through  or  near  Hesston, 
Kan.,  are  invited  to  stay  overnight  in  the 
Hesston  College  dormitories.  For  further 
detail  regarding  costs,  write  Bill  Mason, 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Thirty-four  Mennonites — including  17 
children — working  with  United  Mission  to 
Nepal  through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee participated  in  the  1977  workers 
conference  at  Bokhara  in  mid-January. 
“This  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  such 
meetings  that  I’ve  attended,”  wrote  Miriam 
Krantz.  “A  good  spirit  of  fellowship  pre- 
dominated. Small  group  discussions  were 
stimulating.  But  the  8-hour  bus  trip  to  Bok- 
hara left  me  exhausted.” 

On  Jan.  24,  Scranton  Voluntary  Service 
workers  were  unexpectedly  terminated  from 
their  assignments  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf.  The  four-member  unit  ad- 
ministered by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions had  served  the  school  for  years. 
According  to  Loren  Horst,  VS  regional 
administrator,  the  VSers  themselves  were 
not  faulted  for  the  terminations.  “We  were 
assured  of  the  good  performance  of  the 
VSers,  ” he  said.  “It  seems  we  were  simply 
caught  in  the  institutional  tensions  that  are 
currently  influencing  the  school’s  decision.” 
Scranton  VSers  will  transfer  to  other  units. 

Work  for  Ruth  and  Jon  Beachy  in  rural 
Paraguay  “has  been  more  depressing  lately, 
as  we’ve  seen  more  of  the  children  whom  we 
have  struggled  for  give  in  to  measles,  ” they 
wrote.  “Among  those  who  stayed  at  the 
clinic  long  enough  for  us  to  know  the  end 
results,  about  one  third  died.  ” Beachys  work 
with  the  Anglican  Mission  as  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference  has 
been  without  a field  worker  since  August 
1975.  Moderator  Paul  E.  Bender  said  the 
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conference  is  searching  for  someone  with 
some  theological  training  and  pastoral  or 
missionary  experience  to  fill  this  full-time 
salaried  position.  Allegheny  Conference  has 
3,523  members  and  36  congregations, 
located  mainly  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Persons  interested  should  contact  Paul  E. 
Bender,  Moderator,  Star  Route,  Box  7, 
Belleville,  PA  17004. 

The  Mennonite  churches  of  Hesston  and 
Hesston  College  are  joining  in  an  evange- 
listic preaching  mission  with  George  R. 
Brunk  at  the  Hesston  High  School,  Feb.  21- 
27,  at  7:30  each  evening. 

A retreat  for  farmers  is  scheduled  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  for 
Mar.  11-13.  The  retreat,  entitled  the  Affir- 
mation for  Farming  Event,  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  farmers  from  many  area  to  talk 
together  about  current  issues  affecting  farm- 
ing. Some  subjects  to  be  discussed  are: 
estate  planning  and  new  laws,  how  will  the 
new  administration  affect  farming,  corpora- 
tion and  partnership  models,  new  perspec- 
tives on  land  use,  and  the  role  of  farmers 
and  hungry  people.  Input  leaders  will  in- 
clude Orland  Gingerich,  Hubert  Schwart- 
zentruber,  Dwight  Stoltzfus,  and  John 
Janzen.  For  more  information  write  the 
Center  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666  or 
call  (412)423-2056. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Paul  Zehr’s  article, 
“Death  with  Dignity.”  The  section  on  “a  living 
will”  is  a new  idea  for  me  and  is  worth  consider- 
ing. 1 agree  with  the  “option”  of  allowing  patients 
to  die  while  relieving  as  much  pain  and  dis- 
comfort as  possible. 

I believe,  however,  that  God  is  all-powerful, 
and  if  He  chooses  to  remove  someone  from  this 
world  than  He’ll  do  it,  whether  that  person  is  on  a 
life  support  machine  or  not.  The  Quinlan  case  is 
an  example  that  God,  not  man,  was  keeping 
Kare  n alive  because  she  kept  living  even  after  the 
life  support  machines  were  removed.  We  need  to 
remember  that  our  technology  and  skills  will 
never  come  close  to  God’s  knowledge.  He  is  our 
Greator — He  has  the  final  word. — Brenda 
Wagner,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  response  of  readers  to  the  news  release  re- 
arding  EMC  music  department  problems  has 
een  surprising.  ,\s  editor,  you  have  been  accused 
of  (1)  having  lost  your  creativity,  (2)  destroying, 
rather  than  building,  (3)  causing  great  embarrass- 
ment, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  you  make  a 
front  page  apology.  Your  accusers,  in  my  opinion, 
are  wrong  on  all  counts. 

I am  far  removed  from  the  EMC  scene  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  the  music  de- 
partment. However,  as  I read  the  news  release,  I 
found  it  extremely  refreshing  to  find  this  type  of 
openness  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  It  did  not  cause 
me  to  form  any  negative  feelings  about  any  of  the 
rincipals  involved  in  the  problem.  Those  who 
ave  resigned  have  my  respect  for  leaving  a situa- 
tion in  wnich  they  are  uncomfortable;  those  who 
continue  to  head  the  department  have  my  respect 
for  standing  by  their  guns  and  doing  what  they 


feel  is  right  for  the  EMC  music  department;  and 
the  president  of  the  school  has  my  respect  for  be- 
ing open  and  acknowledging  problems. 

Having  learned  to  be  open  with  myself  and 
others  in  recent  years,  I like  to  see  it  in  other 
people  as  well  as  organizations.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  deny  the  truth,  to  hide  the  skeleton  in  the 
closet  and/or  to  sweep  the  dust  under  the  rug.  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  I believe  Jesus  called  this 
hypocrisy,  and  He  was  not  in  favor  of  it.  Neither 
am  I.  You  have  my  vote  to  continue  to  tell  it  like  it 
is — in  kindness  and  love. — Eldon  Risser,  Greeley, 
Colo. 


After  having  read  “Reader’s  Say”  column  in 
the  Feb.  8 issue  I must  write  some  thoughts  and 
feelings  I had  on  reading  “Two  EMC  Music 
Teachers  Resign.”  I do  not  doubt  nor  wish  to 
minimize  the  deep  hurt  feelings  expressed  by  the 
three  brothers  who  responded  to  the  article.  They 
need  to  be  heard  and  listened  to. 

However,  there  were  those  of  us,  who  on  read- 
ing the  above  mentioned  article  experienced  feel- 
ings quite  to  the  opposite  of  those  expressed  in  the 
“Reader’s  Say”  of  Feb.  8.  I remember  the  deep 
feeling  of  “realness  ” that  came  to  me,  that  yes, 
that’s  where  such  a struggle  should  be  reported. 
Few  enough  of  us  know  how  to  grapple  with  con- 
flict. To  have  reported  that  the  problem  was  be- 
ing worked  at  with  a negotiator  was  reassuring. 

It  is  easy  in  a paper  such  as  Gospel  Herald  to  be 
issue-oriented  and  theology  prone  (and  that’s  im- 
portant, too! ) but  to  never  give  light  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  being  the  people  of  God.  To  read  the 
article  was  to  deepen  my  belief  in  God’s  redemp- 
tive power  as  it  comes  through  His  body  the 
church;  to  cause  me  to  rejoice  that  I was  a part  of 
a people  who  dared  to  believe  that  God  could 
bring  healing  to  conflict;  to  call  me  to  pray  for 
those  involved. — Vel  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Regarding  the  EMC  publicity  item,  methinks 
Joseph  L.  Lapp,  vice-chairman  of  EMC’s  Board 
of  Trustees  protesteth  too  much. 

Admitting  the  unfortunate  publicity  for  the 
music  professors  involved,  the  incident  raises 
interesting  questions  about  news  reporting  in  our 
midst.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  should 
the  denominational  paper  be  the  vehicle  for 
agency  and  institutional  publicity?  Is  such  report- 
ing to  be  restricted  to  the  output  of  public  rela- 
tions staffs  or  does  the  Gospel  Herald  Have  report- 
ing integrity  in  its  own  right?  How  effectively  is 
an  institution  able  to  interpret  its  true  ethos 
through  its  official  news  channels?  Is  there  any 
lace  for  investigative  reporting  in  a 
rotherhood?  An  examination  of  such  issues 
might  be  one  redeeming  outcome  in  the  present 
situation. — Harold  D.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


I am  astounded  at  the  response  given  you  for 
the  publication  of  the  article  on  the  resignation  of 
the  two  EMC  music  teachers.  Why  cannot  our 
church  periodical  be  used  for  official  information 
on  subjects  like  these?  Would  those  who  com- 
plained feel  the  grapevine  is  a better  and  more  ac- 
curate method  to  transmit  this  type  of  informa- 
tion? One  of  those  to  reply  to  the  article  stated  our 
“dirty  wash”  would  fill  many  Gospel  Herald 
issues,  but  he  also  asked  whether  the  kingdom 
would  be  extended.  What  I would  like  to  know  is 
how  the  kingdom  of  God  is  extended  by  having 
births,  marriages,  and  obituaries  published? 

The  only  problem  caused  by  publishing  the 
article  was  the  rumor  mill  lost  one  load  to 
grind. — J.  Michael  Loss,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


I was  excited  by  the  things  you  said  in  your  edi- 
torial, “So  Live  . . .”  (Feb.  I,  1977).  THe  life  in 


Christ  is  one  of  abandon;  the  pleasure  principle 
becomes  incorporated  into  commitment;  our 
selfishness  constricts  our  imagination;  we  need  to 
live  for  goals  outside  ourselves.  Then  you  used 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  poem  Thanatopsis  as  an 
adequate  approach  to  dying.  Aren’t  you  doing 
“death  with  dignity”  a disservice  by  romanticiz- 
ing it? 

Your  editorial  recognizes  the  need  to  prepare 
for  death.  Yet  by  your  own  use  of  euphemism,  I 
take  it  you  do  not  think  such  use  hinders  that 
preparation.  Death  is  not  synonymous  with  sleep. 
Doesn’t  calling  death  anything  but  death,  even 
comparing  it  to  anything  less  final,  detract  from 
Christ’s  (and  our  own)  victory  over  it?  However 
one  interprets  eternal  life  of  the  spirit,  the  body, 
as  we  know  it,  dies.  Death  with  dignity  demands 
acceptance  of  reality,  bodily  decay,  not  delusion. 
Does  an  “attempt  to  soften”  soften?  Doesn’t  it 
really  delude,  making  the  blow  even  harder  when 
it  comes?  Particularly  for  the  living? 

Incidentally,  at  the  time  he  wrote  Thanatopsis, 
Bryant  believed  death  was  eternal  sleep  of  the 
spirit,  the  end  of  the  individual.  In  that  same 
poem  he  called  the  grave  "thine  eternal  resting 

lace.  ” His  cold  comfort  was  that  “all  that 

reathe”  (even  kings)  “will  share  thy  destiny.” 
He  believed  people  to  be  of  no  greater  value 
eternally  than  rocks  and  clods  of  earth,  destined 
like  them  to  be  plowed  up  by  future  generations. 
So  much  for  those  “pleasant  dreams.  ’ It  sounds 
too  much  like  a desperate  attempt  to  be  brave.  To 
be  fair  to  Bryant,  nis  later  poems  express  more 
respect  for  man,  but  only  vaguely,  so  that  one 
doubts  that  he  ever  understood  an  individual’s 
value  to  be  of  greater  lasting  significance  than 
making  possible  the  continuity  of  life,  a bridge 
between  past  and  future  generations. — Lois  G. 
Gascho,  Strasburg,  Pa. 


I should  like  to  respond  to  Paul  Erb’s  evalua- 
tion of  Hal  Lindsey’s  Hope  for  the  Terminal 
Generation  (Feb.  1). 

I appreciated  Brother  Erb’s  remarks  on  this 
latest  of  Lindsey’s  publications,  and  for  the  most 
part  I felt  he  was  reasonably  objective.  His  claim 
for  too  much  speculation  may  also  at  times  be  jus- 
tified, but  from  a pastor’s  point  of  view  I find  that 
most  of  our  Mennonite  people  are  frightened  of 
serious  prophetic  study,  lest  it  be  “speculation. 
As  a pastor  of  several  years  now  I am  not  surprised 
to  find  our  Mennonite  people  quite  willing  to  pass 
by  the  great  prophetic  themes  of  Scripture  and 
retreat  to  familiar  territory,  which  apparently 
“feels  more  comfortable.” 

While  it  is  certainly  true,  and  by  all  means  de- 
mands a measure  of  discernment  for  all  of  God’s 
people,  we  must  not  be  turned  off  with  the  study 
of  these  major  themes  that  Lindsey  and  writers 
like  him  offer  us.  It  is  a serious  matter  to  neglect 
such  study  in  our  churches,  particularly  when  one 
considers  the  sobering  contemporary  scene. 
When  we  go  by  conservative  estimates  that  one 
third  of  the  entire  Bible  is  prophetic  in  nature 
(both  fulfilled  and  yet  to  be),  the  obedient  Chris- 
tian cannot  afford  to  pretend  that  prophecy  is  not 
intended  for  “the  average  man.”  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  this  pastor  that  very  few  (very  few 
indeed)  of  our  Mennonite  folk  can  explain  what 
they  believe  about  future  things,  let  alone  being 
acquainted  with  the  biblical  basis  of  why  they 
believe  it.  I think  the  reason  for  this  prevailing 
condition  among  believers  who  are  otherwise 
versed  in  the  Word  is  that  the  cry  of  “specula- 
tion ” goes  up  whenever  prophetic  themes  are  of- 
fered to  us. 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  these  words  would  pause 
a few  moments  with  Bible  in  hand,  a prayer  in  the 
heart,  and  take  inventory  of  what  he  believes 
about  the  future  in  terms  of  God’s  program  for 
man  and  earth,  and  why  he  believes  this  way. — 
Jerry  W.  Westcott,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Arceneaux,  Eugene  and  Audrey,  Des  Al- 
lemands,  La.,  Jessica  Lynn,  Jan.  20,  1977. 

Blosser,  John  and  Janlea  (Loewen), 
Winkler,  Man.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kirsten  Renee,  born  Oct.  31,  1976;  received 
for  adoption  Nov.  18,  1976. 

Brandt,  Elvin  and  Lorraine  (Dombach), 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeannine  Renee, 
Oct.  14,  1976. 

Crossgrove,  Roger  and  Mabel  Ann 
(Schrock),  Archbold,  Ohio,  fourth  child, 
second  son,  Jacob  Ralph,  Jan.  25,  1977.  (one 
son  deceased. ) 

Garber,  Ronald  and  Verlene,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  son,  Jarrett  William,  Dec.  23, 
1976. 

Gardner,  Tom  and  Jill  (Russell),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bryan  Russell, 
Jan.  2,  1977. 

Hartzell,  Wade  and  Josephine  (Kanagy), 
Owings,  Md.,  first  child,  Matthew  Paul, 
born  Jan.  17,  1977;  received  for  adoption 
Jan.  20,  1977. 

Hartzler,  Dwain  and  Jean  (Rufenacht), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Dwain, 
Oct.  17,  1976. 

Hartzler,  Harold  E.  and  Rachel  (Naf- 
ziger),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Jon, 
Nov.  23,  1976. 

Hartzler,  Leonard  and  Judy  (Ressler), 
Carstairs,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Devin  Jay,  Jan.  12,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Dwight  and  Joan  (Kennell), 
Eureka,  111.,  second  son,  Jeffery,  Dec.  9, 
1976. 

Hershberger,  Mike  and  Elsie  (Wengerd) 
Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daugh- 
ter, Cheiyle  Lynn,  Jan.  19,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Roger  and  Vanessa  (Ger- 
ber), Benton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Kimberley 
Michelle,  Jan.  18,  1977. 

Hess,  Paul  and  Nancy  (Nissley),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Eric  Paul, 
Jan.  25,  1977. 

Hochstedler,  Wayne  and  Kathy  (Kauff- 
man), Harrisonburg,  Va.,  third  child,  first 
son,  Mark  Lee,  Jan.  27,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Douglas  and  Joy  (Stauffer), 
Tofield,  Alta,  first  child,  Travis  Dale,  Dec. 
21,  1976. 

Liechty,  James  and  Diane  (Pressler),  New 
Haven,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lori  Joy,  Jan  11,  1977. 

McCullough,  Earl  and  Lori  (Roth), 
Friend,  Neb.,  third  daughter,  Vicki  Sue, 
Jan.  7,  1977. 

Miller,  William  and  Donna  (Witmer), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Rae,  Jan.  27,  1977. 

Nice,  Paul  R.  and  Sharon  (Swartz),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Corey 
Braeden,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Oswald,  James  and  Phyllis  (Hunsberger), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  daughter,  Lora  Ann,  Jan. 
15,  1977. 

Potts,  Rod  and  Frances  (Hackman), 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  Leigh  Anna,  Dec.  20, 
1976. 

Roth,  Ron  and  Charlene  (Aeschliman), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Lynn  Alan,  Jan. 
27,  1977. 

Seiler,  Richard  and  Joyce  (King),  Arch- 


bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Derek  Richard,  Jan. 
25,  1977. 

Sieber,  Richard  and  Anne  (Krehbiel), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebecca  Anne,  Jan.  29,  1977. 

Springer,  Keith  and  Kathy  (Newcomer), 
SaybrooK,  111.,  second  son,  Eric  Lee,  Oct.  16, 

1976. 

Stiffney,  Rich  and  Kathy  (Bennett), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kristin  Renae,  Jan. 
23,  1977. 

Stutzman,  Glade  and  Pat  (Schrader), 
Eureka,  111.,  first  child,  Sarah  Anne,  Jan.  5, 

1977. 

Swartz,  Steve  and  Mary  (Souder),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Amy  Lynette,  Aug. 
18,  1976. 

Waugh,  Roger  and  Opal  (Maust),  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.,  second  daughter,  Shelagh 
Renee,  Feb.  1,  1977. 

Weaver,  Vernon  and  Ida  Mae  (Miller), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son, 
Bobby  Ray,  Jan.  21,  1977. 

Wenger,  Gary  and  Myrna  (Herrick), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  first  child,  Alicia  Joy,  Jan.  5, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Duane  and  Jill  (Boese),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  Benjamin  Allen,  Jan.  25, 
1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Diller — Vargas. — David  Eugene  Diller, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  and  Maria  Mayela  Vargas, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Guadalupe  Mennonite 
House  of  Prayer,  by  Henry  J.  Helmuth,  Jan. 
22,  1977. 

Harr — Hostetler. — James  Harr,  Canan 
Valley,  W.Va.,  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  Marilyn  Hostetler,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay 
Shore  cong.,  by  J.  L.  Hostetler,  uncle  of  the 
bride,  Jan.  1,  1977. 

Herschberger — Haney. — Larry  Hersch- 
berger,  Arthur,  111.,  Arthur  cong.,  and 
Marsha  Haney,  Sullivan,  III,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Noah  B.  Helmuth,  Dec.  10, 
1976. 

Hochstetler — Christner. — Daniel  Hoch- 
stetler,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Nazarene  Church, 
and  Edna  Christner,  Wolcottville,  Ind., 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger,  Jan.  22,  1977. 

Miller — Miller. — Richard  Miller,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Barbaba 
Miller,  Hartstown,  Pa.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr., 
Dec.  31,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Campbell,  Joyce  E.,  daughter  of  Vaux  S. 
and  Janet  A.  (Kreider)  Campbell,  was  bom 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1948;  died  of 
Huntingdons  Chroea  at  Conestoga  View, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1977;  aged  28  y. 
Surviving  are  her  stepmother  (Norma  J. 
Campbell),  one  brother  (Vaux),  and  2 sisters 


(Debra — Mrs.  John  E.  I^awson,  and  Diane 
Campbell).  She  was  a member  of  I.andis 
Valley  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Fred  Groff  Funeral  Home, 
Lancaster,  in  charge  of  Elam  W.  Stauffer; 
interment  in  Riverview  Burial  Park,  Lan- 
caster. 

Gregory,  Elnora,  daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Anderson)  Gregory,  was  born  in 
Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1892;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1977;  aged 
84  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Harry  and 
John)  and  one  sister  (Edith  Steiner).  She  was 
a member  of  Martins  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Auble  Funeral 
Home,  Orrville,  in  charge  of  Wayne  D. 
King;  interment  in  Martins  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Lloyd,  son  of  Baldwin  and 

(Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  at 

Protection,  Kan.,  Nov.  24,  1919;  died  at  his 
home  at  Pryor,  Okla.,  Jan.  22,  1977;  aged  57 
y.  On  June  5,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Mat- 
tie  Helmuth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Allen  and  Phillip),  3 brothers 
(Elmer,  Eli,  and  Floyd),  and  one  sister  (Fern 
Scheffel).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son.  He  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  24,  in  charge  of  William  Briskey,  Carl 
Helmuth,  and  Richard  Birky;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Risser,  Irvin  Clinton,  son  of  Amos  E.and 
Elizabeth  (Carpenter)  Risser,  was  bom  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1900;  died  of  a 
coronary  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  27, 
1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Nov.  10,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  B.  Meyers,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Feb.  4,  1975.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Louise — Mrs.  Mike  Blosser, 
Ellen — Mrs.  Harold  Martin,  and  Martha — 
Mrs.  Richard  Keeler),  one  son  (Isaac),  8 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 
He  was  a member  of  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  29,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy,  Glendon 
Blosser,  and  Mahlon  Blosser;  interment  in 
Weavers  Cemetery. 

Weyant,  Frank  W.,  son  of  Irvin  and 
Amanda  (Eash)  Weyant,  was  born  at 
Schellsburg,  Pa.,  June  29,  1915;  died  at  his 
home  at  New  Paris,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1977;  aged 
61  y.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Weaver,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (San- 
ford) and  2 brothers  (Charles  and  John).  He 
was  a member  of  Schellsburg  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Blackburn  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  31,  in  charge 
of  Charles  R.  Shetler;  interment  in 
Schellsburg  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Richard  Kauffman;  p.  147  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  150  by 
Robert  Maust;  pp.  151-156,  165.  166  by  Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  171  by 
David  Hiebert. 


calendar 

Festival  of  the  People.  Goshen  College.  Goshen,  Ind  Apr.  1-3 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo..  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  Jul>  28-30. 
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editorial 


NEWSPAPER 


The  seven  words  of  Schleitheim 


We  publish  in  this  issue  the  text  of  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Schleitheim  Confession.  This  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  office  of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Committee 
in  honor  of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Schleitheim  Meeting 
in  February,  1527. 

Now  there  have  been  a lot  of  anniversaries  recently  and  it 
may  be  that  many  of  us  are  a little  celebration  weary.  What  is 
there  about  Schleitheim  to  call  for  a special  issue? 

To  get  a feel  for  this  I read  the  articles  on  Schleitheim, 
Michael  Sattler,  and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia.  The  combined  reading  gave  me  some  small 
idea  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  an  Anabaptist  and  write  a 
confession  of  faith  in  1527.  It  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  town  of  Schleitheim  is  located  in  a sort  of  thumb  of 
Switzerland  which  projects  into  South  Germany.  Anabaptists 
were  found  here  early  and  were  systematically  persecuted  for 
150  years  until  finally  no  more  remained.  The  last  Anabaptist 
in  Schleitheim  was  probably  Margaretha  Bachtold  who 
moved  to  Germany  in  1680.  A sign  of  the  desperate  fear  that 
Anabaptism  engendered  in  some  authorities  is  an  order 
issued  in  1642  imposing  a fine  of  100  florins  for  keeping  an 
Anabaptist  overnight  and  20  for  speaking  with  one. 

But  the  significance  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession  goes 
much  farther  than  the  town  itself.  Though  the  details  are 
sketchy,  it  appears  that  a group  of  Anabaptists  came  together 
at  Schleitheim  on  February  24,  1527,  and  here  drew  up  a 
statement  of  beliefs  which  is  the  first  known  Anabaptist 
confession  of  faith.  It  appears  further  that  the  writer  of  this 
confession  was  Michael  Sattler,  a former  monk  and  at  that 
time  pastor  of  an  Anabaptist  congregation  at  Horb  in  what  is 
now  southern  Germany.  Back  in  Horb  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  Sattler,  his  wife,  and  a number  of  others  were  ar- 
rested and  a copy  of  the  confession  was  found  in  Sattler’s 
possession.  At  the  trial  in  Rottenburg,  in  May  1527,  Sattler 
was  condemned  to  torture  and  execution.  His  sentence  was 
carried  out  speedily. 

In  a time  and  place  where  freedom  of  religious  expression 
has  come  to  be  considered  a right  under  the  law,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  why  people  should  be  condemned  to  death 
for  the  Schleitheim  Confession.  It  is  printed  in  this  issue  in 
small  type.  If  it  is  too  laborious  to  read  it  all,  the  seven  main 
headings  are  printed  in  bold  face  for  easy  reference.  Were 


these  indeed  crimes  against  humanity? 

Indeed  they  were  seen  as  such.  The  trial  at  Rottenburg  was 
conducted  in  an  official  manner  with  nine  formal  charges, 
seven  against  all  the  defendants  and  two  against  Sattler  only. 
The  trial  illustrated  that  a new  spirit  had  come  with  these 
Anabaptists  which  the  medieval  thinking  of  the  court  could 
not  comprehend.  In  the  relation  between  church  and  state 
which  the  court  assumed,  each  was  in  support  of  the  other. 
Different  aspects  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession  offended 
both  church  and  state,  so  the  confessors  had  to  go. 

Schleitheim  indeed  is  not  a full  confession  of  faith.  There 
was  not  yet  time  for  this.  Indeed,  as  today.  Anabaptists  held 
many  theological  concepts  in  common  with  other  Christians. 
All  of  the  Schleitheim  articles  deal  with  practical  or  program 
aspects  of  Christian  faith.  In  seeking  to  justifiy  these 
practices,  the  confession  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  rather  than 
to  complex  theological  rationalizations.  In  this  it  established  a 
pattern  which  probably  affects  Mennonites  even  today.  We 
are  not  generally  strong  in  philosophical-theological  reason- 
ing. We  gravitate  rather  toward  statements  which  make  faith 
visible. 

Sattler,  for  example,  had  refused  to  fight  the  Turks  and  for 
this  he  was  seen  as  dangerous.  (They  were  probably  the 
equivalent  of  communists  today. ) In  fact  he  had  stated  that  if 
forced  to  a choice  he  would  rather  fight  the  Christians  than 
the  Turks  since  Christians  had  the  greater  responsibility  for 
their  actions. 

Mennonites  in  later  years  have  written  more  extensive 
confessions  and  these  have  been  useful.  Even  so  we  still  sit  a 
bit  lightly  with  confessions.  The  bylaws  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  state  that  a congregation  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  may 
qualify  for  membership  by  accepting  one  of  three 
confessions:  Dordrecht  Confession  (1632),  the  articles  of 
Christian  Fundamentals  (1921),  or  the  Mennonite 
Confession  of  Faith  (1963). 

A confession  grows  out  of  a specific  situation  and  is  most 
useful  to  those  who  have  worked  it  out.  None  of  us  can  ap- 
preciate the  seven  words  of  Schleitheim  like  those  who 
helped  to  draft  them — and  who  gave  their  lives  for  it.  But  if 
we  aspire  to  follow  in  their  train  we  may  still  ponder  them 
and  consider  what  sort  of  faithfulness  they  ask  of  us  450  years 
later. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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How  can  I know  the  will  of  God? 

by  John  M.  Lederach 


Does  it  sound  strange  to  hear  me  say,  “I  know  I’m  in  the 
will  of  God  ? I have  been  on  a college  campus  for  nine  years. 
One  of  the  things  that  bothers  students  as  much  as  anything 
is  the  question:  “What  is  God  s will  for  my  life!  Perplexing 
to  many  people  is  the  answer  to  that  question  and  how  to  dis- 
cover it.  Now,  there  are  those  who  make  the  will  of  God  into 
something  very  narrow  and  very  difficult  to  find,  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  have  to  pray  about  for  a long  time.  You  have  to 
beg  God  to  reveal  it  to  you.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  God 
is  obscure  and  He  is  hiding  from  you  His  perfect  will. 

There.  1 said  the  words.  “Perfect  will.  ” There  are  advo- 
cates of  the  idea  that  there  are  a lot  of  things  you  can  do  that 
are  in  God  s will,  but  there  is  only  one  very  pointed  and  very 
narrow  thing  that  is  in  God  s “perfect  will.  ” This  is  in  terms 
of  your  occupation,  of  who  you  marry,  of  where  you  go,  and 
what  you  do.  As  a result,  your  whole  life  task  is  to  find  God’s 
“perfect  will”  for  your  life. 

/ don't  believe  it.  God  is  not  playing  games  with  us.  God 
does  not  make  Himself  so  obscure  that  we  can  never  really 


know  what  is  His  will  for  our  lives.  1 just  don  t believe  in  that 
kind  of  God. 

In  Ephesians,  chapter  1,  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  “In  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  of  him  who  accomplishes  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  we  who  first  hoped  in 
Christ  have  been  destined  and  appointed  to  live  for  the  praise 
of  his  glory.  ” Very  simply,  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  the  will 
of  God  for  each  one  of  our  lives  is  that  we  be  in  Jesus.  Being 
in  Jesus  simply  means  that  we  have  committed  our  lives  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Savior  and  Lord.  It  s one  of  those 
photographs  in  the  New  Testament  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
disciple,  a follower  of  Jesus.  That  is  what  the  New  Testament 
is  saying  is  the  “will  of  God  for  our  life. 

How  does  that  work  itself  out  in  everyday  experience? 
Questions  like  this  often  come  up:  What  is  God’s  will  for  me 
at  this  time?  As  I make  an  occupational  choice,  what  is  God’s 
will  for  me?  Or,  what  is  God  s will  for  me  as  to  whom  I should 
marry,  or  should  I marry?  When  we,  Naomi  and  our  family, 
moved  to  Hesston  College  about  nine  years  ago,  we  had  calls 


Something  to  think  about 

Recently  a Christian  brother  died.  In  his  will  he  named  a 
church  institution  to  share  equally  in  his  estate  with  his 
children.  Another  brother  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  have 
adopted  the  Mission  Board  and  two  church  institutions  as 
heirs,  to  share  equally  in  their  estate  with  their  children.  Can 
you  imagine  what  it  would  mean  in  years  to  come  if  each  of 
us,  or  even  half  of  us,  would  do  this?  What  an  impact  it  could 
have  on  the  heirs  to  know  that  father  and  mother  were 
enough  concerned  in  Christ  and  His  church  to  remember 
them  in  their  wills!  Your  will  is  a splendid  opportunity, 
perhaps  your  last,  to  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord!  — Milo 
Kauffman 


from  many  different  places.  I am  absolutely  convinced  that 
many  of  those  places  would  have  been  the  will  of  God  for  us. 
But,  we  made  a conscious  choice  as  to  where  we  were  going. 
How  do  you  make  choices  like  that? 

Three  Basic  Ideas.  I think  there  are  three  basic  questions 
that  need  to  be  asked  to  determine  God’s  will. 

1.  What  are  my  abilities?  What  are  the  gifts  that  God  has 
already  given  me?  Too  many  times  people  have  viewed  the 
will  of  God  as  doing  something  that  you  don’t  like  to  do.  I’ve 
heard  preachers  say,  “I  always  said  I’d  never  be  a preacher. 
That’s  the  last  thing  I wanted  to  do.  And  then  to  do  God’s 
will  I became  a preacher.”  Maybe  that  happened  to  some, 
but  I don’t  believe  that’s  the  norm.  God’s  will  is  very  closely 
tuned  with  where  our  abilities  are  and  what  our  gifts  are  and 
what  we  like  to  do.  So  that’s  the  first  thing.  God  doesn’t  call 
you  to  do  something  that  you  don’t  want  to  do  and  that  you 
don’t  really  like  to  do. 

2.  What  does  the  Bible  say?  God’s  will  is  ultimately  de- 
termined by  careful  reflection  upon  what  He  has  revealed  to 
us  in  the  Bible.  God’s  will  for  my  life  will  not  be  a contradic- 
tion to  God’s  Word.  For  an  example,  I don’t  believe  that  it 
would  ever  be  God’s  will  for  me  to  make  a career  in  the 
military  service  because  I understand  that  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  to  my  being  a disciple.  Also,  it  would  never  be 
God  s will  for  me  to  be  involved  in  something  that  would  ulti- 
mately hurt  people — psychologically,  spiritually,  or  phys- 
ically. My  understanding  of  salvation  means  wholeness,  and 
so  I need  to  help  build  wholeness.  It  is  evident  that  the  New 
Testament  guidelines  about  God’s  will  are  very  general.  Be- 
cause these  guidelines  are  so  general,  the  following  is  most 
appropriate. 

3.  What  do  God’s  people  say?  All  decisions  need  to  be 
tested  in  the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  To  determine  God’s 
will  I test  this  with  other  people  around  me.  They  help  me  to 
look  at  my  gifts.  They  help  me  look  with  discernment  into  the 


John  M.  Lederach  is  college  chaplain  and  director  of  Foundation  Studies 
at  Hesston  College.  This  article  is  based  on  a presentation  in  the  college 
chapel. 


Word  of  God.  They  help  me  determine  if  the  timing  is  right. 

All  three  of  the  principles  above  are  imperative  in  deter- 
mining God’s  will. 

Living  in  the  present.  One  other  thing  I think  needs  to  be  < 
said  about  living  in  the  will  of  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  in  1 
Gorinthians  13  gave  these  final  words;  “So  faith,  hope,  and 
love  abide,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  ” 
Those  three  words  describe  the  dimensions  in  which  people  ] 
can  live.  Faith  is  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  God  be-  I 
cause  of  past  experience.  Hope  is  looking  into  the  future,  and 
love  is  living  “right  here  and  right  now.” 

In  reference  to  the  will  of  God,  many  people  constantly 
look  in  a dimension  other  than  the  present.  For  exarnple,  they 
look  back  and  see  how  God  led  and  directed  other  people. 
They  may  affirm  His  direction  in  their  own  lives  in  the  past. 

Or,  they  can  look  into  the  future  and  see  how  God  is  going  <1 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  world  and  the  systems  as  we  know  ^ 
them  today.  That  ultimately  will  be  His  will.  We  live  in  an  es- 
chatological day  when  people  seem  more  concerned  with 
“the  terminal  generation”  than  with  living  now  in  a signifi- 
cant way. 

But  part  of  the  significance  of  knowing  the  will  of  God  is  to  , 
enjoy  and  to  live  its  fullness  today,  right  here  and  right  now, 
accepting  this  moment  as  a gift  of  God  and  using  it  as  that. 

I have  met  many  people  who  are  either  living  in  the  past  or  I 
are  living  in  the  future  in  such  a way  that  it  crowds  out  the  ' 
present — the  right  now.  They  are  missing  the  joy  of  being 
right  here  and  right  now  in  the  will  of  God.  You  may  spend 
your  life  thinking  that  some  better  day  will  come  or  has  al-  J 
ready  gone.  ' 

Does  it  sound  strange  to  you  that  I say  that  right  now,  this 
very  day,  I am  in  God’s  will?  No.  That  is  something  each  one  j 
of  you  who  are  in  Christ  can  say  about  your  life  right  now.  | 
For  “this  is  the  will  of  God  concerning  you.  ” ^ i 
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what  we  believe 


by  David  N.  Thomas 


David  N.  Thomas:  “One  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  the  fullness  of 
the  Spirit  in  congregational  life  is 
human  discord.  A church  rent  by 
disunity  . . . can  never  be  blessed 
by  the  Spirit. 


7.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  life 


“We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  of  sin,  effects  the 
new  birth,  gives  guidance  in  life,  empowers  for  service,  and 
enables  perseverance  in  faith  and  holiness.” 

What  we  believe  about  the  Holy  Spirit  is  extremely  signifi- 
eant  in  the  experience  of  every  Christian  and  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  An  “over”  emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  to 
fanaticism,  a “wrong”  emphasis  leads  to  heresy,  and  an 
“under”  emphasis  leads  to  carnality.  I feel  personally  our 
greater  problem  today  may  be  an  “under”  emphasis  on  the 
person,  work,  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  the 
Holy  Spirit  played  an  active  role  in  the  Old  Testament.  Early 
in  divine  history,  “The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters”  (Gen.  1:2).  The  role  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  the  unfolding  story  of  Creation  is  clearly 
affirmed.  “By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens”  (Job 
26:13).“Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created”  (Ps. 
104:30). 

The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
manifest  in  a limited  way  in  the  lives  of  selected  individuals. 
The  first  mentioned  is  Joseph  (Gen.  41:38).  Others,  such  as 
Bezaleel  (Ex.  31:3),  the  seventy  elders  (Num.  11:25,  29), 
Gideon,  Samson,  and  David  were  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  special  tasks.  Summing  it  up  well  is  (Mic.  3:8).  “ But 
truly  I am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.”  The 
promise,  “I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh”  (Joel  2:28), 
was  fulfilled  at  Pentecost  and  is  the  happy  experience  of 
every  Ghristian  today. 

The  significant  involvement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  in- 
carnation cannot  be  overlooked.  In  response  to  Mary’s  ques- 
tion: “How  shall  this  be?  ” she  was  told,  “The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall 
be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God  ” (Lk.  1 :35). 

David  N.  Thomas  is  moderator  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  The 
quotation  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  is  from  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith,  copyright  1963,  Herald  Press,  45<t. 


Jesus  and  the  Spirit.  Jesus  received  the  Spirit  without 
measure  (Jn.  3:34).  At  his  baptism  the  Spirit  descended  upon 
Him  in  the  form  of  a dove  (Lk.  3:22).  He  personally  asserted 
the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah  s prophecy,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me  ” (Lk.  4:18).  The  Spirit’s  presence  in  H is  life  and 
the  Spirit’s  power  in  His  ministry  were  clearly  evident. 

In  the  intimate  upper  room  experience,  Jesus  prepared  His 
disciples  for  His  departure  by  promising  another  Comforter, 
We  note  His  promise  of  a new  and  fuller  manifestation:  “He 
may  abide  with  you  forever”  (Jn.  14:16).  “He  dwelleth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you  ” (v.  17).  No  longer  on  a few  persons 
for  special  tasks,  but  an  abiding,  indwelling  person  in  every 
Christian.  All  this,  and  more,  was  experienced  at  Pentecost 
and  continues  as  the  source  of  power  and  blessing  for  the 
Christian  church  today. 

We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  of  sin.  The  first  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  lives  was  to  convict  us  of  sin  and  to  call  us  to 
a personal  experience  of  salvation.  To  reject  Christ  is  to  resist 
the  Spirit.  It  is  indeed  a sobering  thought  to  realize  that 
God’s  “spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man”  (Gen.  6:3). 

We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  the  new  birth.  Jesus  told 
Nicodemus,  “Exeept  a man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ” (Jn.  3:5). 
No  person  is  a child  of  God  apart  from  the  renewing  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  “Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his”  (Rom.  8:9).  To  receive  Christ  is  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  guidance  in  life.  The 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  well  be  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit’s  leading  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  in  group  decision  in  the  Book  of  Acts  is 
beautiful  to  consider.  “The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip”  (Acts 
8:29.)  “The  Spirit  bade  me  go  ” (11:12).  “Paul  was  pressed  in 
the  spirit  ” (18:5).  “The  Holy  Ghost  said”  (13:2).  “Being  sent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ” (13:4).  “It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  us.  ” (Acts  15:28)  Praise  God  for  the  assurance 
of  the  Spirit’s  leading  in  our  individual  lives  and  in  the  life  of 
the  brotherhood. 
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We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  empowers  for  service.  Just 
before  His  ascension  Jesus  told  His  disciples:  “Ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you” 
(Acts  1:8).  What  better  illustrates  this  power  than  the  life  and 
witness  of  Peter?  From  the  weakness  of  denial  to  the  bold 
declaration  of  Jesus  as  Lord  remains  a challenge  to  every 
Christian.  The  church  will  always  need  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  organization,  but  we  must  always  remember  that  it 
is  “not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lord”  (Zach.  4:6). 

Gifts  as  He  wills.  The  Holy  Spirit  bestows  upon  each 
believer  such  gifts  as  He  wills  for  the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  both  the  “gift  and  the  “giver.” 
The  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  for  all  who  respond  to 
the  lordship  of  Christ  (Acts  2:28).  With  gratitude  we  appro- 
priate the  blessings  God  bestows  through  the  Spirit.  The  gift 
of  power  (Acts  1:8),  of  intercession  (Rom.  8:26,  27),  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirits  (2  Pet.  1 :21 ),  of  assurance  (Rom.  8:16), 
and  of  unity.  (Eph.  4:3). 

We  need  to  search  seriously  for  all  that  God  wills  to  give  in 
specific  endowments  of  spiritual  gifts.  Every  Christian  has  a 
spiritual  gift  that  God  intends  us  to  develop  for  service  and 
for  the  perfection  of  the  body.  We  enjoy  miaximum  effective- 
ness in  the  degree  that  we  understand  and  develop  the 
specific  gifts  given  to  each  of  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
gifts  are  summarized  in  Romans  12,  1 Corinthians  12,  and 
Ephesians  4. 

No  person  has  all  the  gifts.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  gifts  is  not  necessarily  a criteria  of  the  depth  of 
spiritual  experience.  The  real  test  of  the  Spirit-filled  life  is  its 
compatibility  with  the  mind  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  how  well 
it  demonstrates  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22,  23).  It  is  not 
measured  by  emotion,  but  by  devotion  to  the  Word  and  will 
of  God. 

It  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Bible  that  there  were  specific- 
times  when  God  saw  fit  to  confirm  His  Word  by  miracles. 
Th  ese  special  demonstrations  of  power  were  always  “accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  ’ (Heb.  2:4). 

If,  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  present  age,  God  wills  to  pour 
out  on  His  church  special  gifts  to  confirm  His  Word,  we  need 
to  be  sensitive  and  open  to  all  He  desires  to  perform  through 
us  to  His  glory.  May  we  never  be  guilty  of  criticizing, 
explaining  away,  or  attempting  to  control  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  We  need  to  “try  the  spirits  ’ (1  Jn.  4:1)  and  let  God 
and  the  test  of  time  vindicate  that  which  is  proper.  If  any 
experience  produces  self-righteousness,  false  claims  of  power, 
or  disunity,  it  must  be  questioned.  An  experience  that 
demonstrates  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  is  a blessing  to  others 
must  be  affirmed. 

We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  perseverance  in  faith 
and  holiness.  Paul’s  prayer  in  Ephesians  3:16  that  the  church 
would  “be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man  ” is  a resource  we  need  to  tap  today.  As  Ghristians  “we 
live  in  the  Spirit”  and  should  also  “walk  in  the  Spirit.’’  The 
key  to  holiness  in  all  of  life  is  to  “walk  in  the  Spirit”  so  that 
we  will  not  “fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh  ” (Gal.  5:16).  The  tug  of 


the  flesh  will  always  be  felt,  but  in  the  degree  that  we  walk  in 
the  Spirit  there  will  be  victory. 

The  world  is  tired  of  words  and  religious  rhetoric.  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  a dynamic  faith  and  a life  of  holiness 
demonstrated  by  the  “love  of  God  . . . shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ” (Rom.  5:5)  and  by  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  expressed  in  daily  living.  One  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facing  the  church  today  is  to  “keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  ” This  dare  never  be  a compromising  ecu- 
menicity that  disregards  eternal  truth  or  an  unlovely  defense 
of  truth  that  disregards  true  brotherhood.  One  of  the  greatest 
barriers  to  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  in  eongregational  life  is 
human  discord.  A church  rent  by  disunity,  with  variance 
between  members  and  conflicts  between  leaders,  can  never 
be  blessed  by  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  not  only  unites  us  to  God, 
but  unites  us  to  each  other. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  evidence.  Even  though  our  gifts  and 
experiences  differ,  we  need  to  praise  the  Lord  for  every  evi- 
dence of  new  life  and  fullness  that  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  into 
the  lives  of  His  people.  May  we  love  and  respect  those  who, 
because  of  a deeper  understanding  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
bring  a new  enthusiasm  to  the  church  and  at  the  same  time 
be  open  to  the  discipline  that  comes  from  those  who  grace  the 
tradition  that  would  have  “all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.”  (1  Cor.  14:40). 

A final  appeal  comes  to  us  seven  times  in  the  last  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  church  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Revelation. 

“He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches.  " ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

An  income-tax  agent  phoned  the  Baptist  minister:  “I  want 
to  check  on  the  tax  return  of  Deacon  Jones  who  belongs  to 
your  congregation.  He  reports  that  he  gave  $500  to  the 
church  building  fund.” 

Replied  the  pastor,  “1  don’t  have  the  records  here,  but  I 
can  assure  you  if  he  has  not  given  the  money,  he  willV" 

The  insurance  agent  was  giving  his  wife  driving  lessons 
when  the  brakes  failed  at  the  top  of  a long  hill. 

“It  won’t  stop,  ” she  cried.  “What  shall  I do?  ” 

“Try  to  hit  something  cheap,”  said  her  husband. 

Both  of  the  above  stories  are  slightly  revised  from  The 
World’s  Greatest  Collection  of  Clean  Jokes  by  Bob  Phillips. 
Where  he  got  them  we  do  not  know  but  a statement  which  he 
says  spurred  him  on  is  instructive: 

If  you  steal  from  one  author,  it’s  plagiarism; 

If  you  steal  from  two  or  three  authors,  it’s  literary  discern- 
ment; 

If  you  steal  from  many,  it’s  masterful  research. 
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Milo  Kauffman — God's  joyful  steward 

by  Duane  Diller 


“Send  us  an  apostle,  ” urged  Jim  Lapp  in  a Gospel  Herald 
article  two  years  ago.  Since  that  eloquent  plea,  several  have 
come  to  live  with  us  here  in  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  For 
nearly  five  weeks  Milo  Kauffman  served  us  as  an  apostle  of 
stewardship. 

Milo  gave  about  five  public  teaching  sessions,  met  with 
stewardship  committees  and  individuals,  and  lived  in  many 
of  our  homes  in  each  of  our  congregational  clusters.  The  shar- 
ing around  the  kitchen  table  with  bedtime  snacks  powerfully 
personalized  the  call  of  God  to  us,  the  call  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  intimate  relationship  of  stewards  with  Him. 

After  78  years,  a recent  cataract  surgery,  and  the  long  ter- 
minal illness  of  his  mother-in-law,  Milo  came  to  Oregon  only 
after  a very  deliberate  testing  of  the  call.  He  came  assured 
that  his  wife  would  have  loving  support  even  in  his  absence 
should  anything  happen  while  he  was  with  us.  The  third  day 
here  he  received  a call  that  Mrs.  Kauffman’s  mother  had 
died.  In  the  telephone  discussion,  Milo  felt  released  by  God 
and  his  wife  to  remain  among  us.  Thus,  the  folks  at  Sweet 
Home  and  Logsden  enjoyed  the  Lord’s  blessing  through 
Milo  that  week  because  his  wife  shared  his  commitment  to 
God’s  calling  him  to  an  apostolate  here.  Milo  would  call  that 
decision  practicing  “the  stewardship  of  the  gospel.’’ 

We  need  apostles.  In  this  twentieth  century,  just  as  in  the 
first,  we  need  apostles — men  and  women,  who  come,  stay 
a while,  live  with  us  in  our  homes,  exposing  themselves  to  us 
and  we  to  them,  modeling  in  their  own  persons  the  truth  they 
and  the  Word  proclaim.  We  enjoy  the  oratorical  word;  we  are 
changed  by  the  demonstrated  word.  Weekend  mass  meetings 
may  reach  more  people  with  some  truth  about  God’s  love, 
but  we  thirst  for  the  deeper,  more  intimate  experience  of 
God  s love  through  one  whom  God  has  matured  in  the  body. 
An  apostle  has  time  to  listen  to  our  struggles.  The  Spirit 


Duane  Diller  is  a member  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church.  This 
article  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  publica- 
tion, Missionary  Evangel. 


moves  between  our  opened  selves  to  bring  new  awareness,  to 
confront  us  with  new  choices,  and  to  motivate  us  to  new 
sacrifice.  In  the  midst  of  the  gathered,  open  community  of 
believers  is  where  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells. 

An  apostle  touches  our  children,  too.  They  share  in  the  ex- 
citement. Stories  heard  from  the  lap  of  the  warm,  wrinkled 
old  man  sitting  around  the  fire  before  bed  will  shape  their 
lives  and  fuel  tender  memories.  W'e  who  live  a continent 
away  from  grandparents  need  apostles  to  bring  us  some  con- 
tinuity with  the  generation  before  Moms  and  Dads. 

Milo  distilled  his  long  experience  of  becoming  God’s 
steward  into  a book  last  year.  Stewards  of  God,  published  by 
Herald  Press.  Now  that  he  has  lived  with  us,  when  I read  his 
book  again,  I find  it  most  helpful  to  interpret  his  words  in  the 
context  of  our  shared  life.  For  Milo,  stewardship  is  as  much  a 
part  of  theology  as  the  atonement  or  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Ownership  is  God’s.  He  entrusts  us  as  His  partners 
with  managing  His  things. 

Milo  understands  his  steward  relationship  with  God  to  en- 
compass all  of  life,  lots  more  of  life  than  most  of  us  associate 
with  stewardship.  To  be  a steward  for  God  is  the  overarching 
mandate  on  Milo’s  emotions,  his  mind,  his  body.  According 
to  Milo,  we  are  caretakers  of  God’s  creation — the  air,  soil,  and 
water  and  all  things  we  make  from  raw  materials. 

Unusual  in  stewardship  discussions  is  Milo's  inclusion  of 
the  gospel  itself.  A whole  chapter  is  given  on  what  it  means  to 
be  a steward  of  God’s  great  good  news  to  the  human  race. 
Another  longer  chapter  deals  with  the  more  expected  matter 
of  money. 

A helpful  insight  for  me  is  his  emphasis  on  financial  giving 
as  both  cause  and  effect  of  attitude.  A change  of  heart  can 
change  a person’s  giving,  but  something  we  often  miss  is  that 
a deliberate  change  in  one’s  giving  can  change  the  heart  at- 
titude. For  me,  that  has  been  true.  New  ways  of  thinking 
have  sometimes  changed  my  behavior,  but  more  often  choos- 
ing to  behave  in  a new  way  changes  my  way  of  thinking.  “If 
anyone  obeys  His  word,  God’s  love  is  truly  made  complete  in 
him”  (1  Jn.  2:5,  NIV). 
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Exciting  interpretations.  On  the  tithe,  Milo  has  exciting 
exegesis  of  both  old  and  new  covenant  Scriptures.  I was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  even  under  the  law  the  Jews  gave  an 
equivalent  of  two  or  three  tithes  each  year.  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  church  accept  the  tithe  as  a minimum  starting 
point,  but  teach  proportionate  giving,  that  is,  as  much  as  we 
are  able  beyond  the  tithe.  There  is  the  suggestion  that  most 
of  us  Mennonites  in  North  America  could  be  giving  at  least 
20  percent — and  many  of  us  much  more.  Eighty  pages  in  the 
very  core  of  the  book  are  given  to  teaching  on  the  great  grace 
of  giving. 

If  you’ve  never  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  Milo, 
read  Stewards  of  God.  Even  if  you  have  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  personal  participation  in  Milo’s  teaching,  read  Stewards  of 
Cod.  Here  is  a distillation  of  nearly  80  years  of  experience  liv- 
ing in  the  joy  of  the  steward  relationship  with  God. 

After  personally  sharing  in  the  apostleship  of  Paul  and  Alta 
Erb,  J.  C.  Wenger,  and  now  Milo  Kauffman  here  in  Oregon 
in  these  past  two  years,  I feel  warm  inside  about  the  larger 
brotherhood  of  believers  in  our  church  who  have  responded 
to  Jim  Lapp  s plea  and  have  sent  us  apostles. 

Most  of  us  spend  35  to  40  years  in  a primary  career,  then 
retire  to  more-or-less  boredom.  What  would  happen  if  we 
began  calling  out  second  careers  after  age  65?  Could  that 
decade  or  so  be  used  in  apostleship  to  the  church?  This  is  one 
way  we  could  begin  implementing  Peter’s  appeal  to  the  first- 
century  church:  “To  the  elders  among  you,  I appeal.  ...  Be 
shepherds  of  God  s flock  . . . because  you  are  willing  . . . 
eager  to  serve  . . . being  examples  to  the  flock  ” (1  Pet.  5:1-3, 
NIV). 

Thank  you,  church,  and  keep  on  sending  us  apostles. 

Cause  or  call? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

In  my  files  I have  a small  clipping  from  an  old  newspaper 
about  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  the  American  doctor  and  writer  who 
worked  in  Vietnam  prior  to  the  war.  He  made  history  because 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work.  Before  he  died  at  age 
34,  he  had  moved  mountains  in  Vietnam  to  bring  medical 
help  to  people  who  would  never  have  received  it  otherwise. 

I keep  the  clipping  about  Dooley  because  it  tries  to  figure 
out  what  made  him  great.  He  lived  with  a sense  of  purpose. 
He  knew  he  had  a job  to  do.  Given  two  people  with  the  same 
talents  and  opportunities,  one  will  accomplish  much  during 
life;  the  other  will  only  wait  for  each  day  to  end.  The  one 
with  a sense  of  destiny  or  calling  makes  of  life  a meaningful 
pilgrimage;  the  other  puts  in  his  or  her  days. 

As  I study  the  biographies  of  our  own  great  leaders,  I find 
they  carried  within  themselves  this  same  sense  of  purpose. 
The  late  Orie  Miller  (Mr.  MGC)  was  a man  with  a clear  sense 
of  calling  from  God.  C.  F.  Klassen,  another  MGG  worker  who 
worked  tirelessly  in  Europe  to  bring  Mennonite  refugees  to 
safety,  shared  this  feeling.  Some  missionaries  and  ministers 


and  lay  people  have  it;  others  merely  work. 

How  one  gets  this  sense  of  purpose  is  something  else.  Some 
people  are  pulled  along  in  life  by  a desire  for  riches,  others  by 
a longing  to  be  well  known  or  to  have  power,  and  still  others 
by  the  pressure  to  gain  social  status.  Yet  when  such  persons 
die,  their  obituaries  do  not  read  like  Orie  Miller’s.  Howard 
Hughes,  who  died  one  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  men,  blessed 
few  people  while  he  lived. 

Why  do  some  people  have  this  clear  inner  call  and  others 
stumble  through  life?  Is  it  that  persons  like  Dooley  and  Miller 
were  born  at  the  right  time  and  then  matched  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  drew  greatness  out  of  them?  Possibly.  This 
view  has  some  validity,  yet  I cannot  accept  it  completely. 

I believe  that  persons  with  a sense  of  destiny  started  with 
the  knowledge  that  God  wanted  them.  Yet  God’s  call  is  not 
necessarily  to  a specific  task;  it  is  first  of  all  to  Him.  Oswald 
Chambers  writes  in  My  Utmost  for  His  Highest  that  God  did 
not  address  His  call  to  Isaiah  personally.  God  asked,  “Who 
will  go  for  us?’’  Isaiah  was  within  hearing  distance  and 
responded.  Whether  or  not  we  hear  God’s  call  depends  on  the 
state  of  our  ears,  writes  Chambers.  God’s  call  is  to  everyone, 
but  only  those  who  have  the  nature  of  God  in  them  respond. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  people  aren’t  hearing  calls.  Not 
at  all.  Loud,  sometimes  blatant  appeals  for  loyalty  and  money 
come  from  all  kinds  of  causes,  ideologies,  false  gods,  and 
images.  And  these  get  mixed  up  with  the  call  of  God  because 
they  are  frequently  a call  to  something  good  and  worthwhile. 
Those  who  have  hurried  to  get  membership  buttons,  thinking 
they  have  heard  God’s  call,  wonder  why  later  on  the  slogans 
and  jingles  begin  to  jangle.  They  may  find  they  have  joined  a 
system  of  causes  and  good  works  without  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  which  has  no  particular  relationship  to  the  gospel 
except  in  name. 

All  of  this  may  sound  very  elemental.  Of  course,  every 
worker  in  the  church  or  its  institutions  should  know  he  or  she 
is  called  by  God.  Yet  in  the  urgency  of  the  tremendous  needs 
among  us  today,  people  are  pressured  to  respond  to  causes. 
At  times  I feel  pulled  to  pieces,  not  knowing  where  to  give 
my  time  and  loyalty. 

I think  also  that  the  crisis  in  leadership  in  our  churches 
relates  to  this  decreasing  emphasis  on  the  call  of  God.  In  the 
past  leaders  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  congregations  as 
God’s  gifts  or  charisma  was  apparent  in  them.  Today  the 
church  tends  to  look  for  professionals  who  have  expertise  in 
public  work  or  administration  or  who  enjoy  a sparkling  per- 
sonality. Yet  an  overemphasis  on  such  qualities  tends  to 
dilute  and  dissolve  a consciousness  of  the  call  of  God. 

Perhaps  what  makes  this  sense  of  purpose  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  talk  about  openly  is  Chambers’  statement,  “It  is 
easier  to  serve  God  without  a vision,  easier  to  work  for  God 
without  a call,  because  then  you  are  not  bothered  by  what 
God  requires  . . . you  will  be  more  prosperous  and  successful, 
more  leisure-hearted,  if  you  never  realize  the  call  of  God.  ” 

So  once  again  I put  the  clipping  about  Tom  Dooley  back  in 
the  file  to  yellow  a little  while  longer.  Does  one  dare  talk 
about  such  matters  in  a society  concerned  about  prosperity 
and  success? 
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We  offer  the  only  curricula  that  are: 

Permanent:  your  child  grows  through  the  courses.  Your  teachers  develop  confidence  that 
comes  from  the  continuity  of  such  a program.  You  are  sure  of  what  your  child  will  learn 
this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  future. 

Closely  graded:  whether  yours  is  a small  or  large  school,  you  will  be  pleased  at  the  ability  to 
meet  the  children  right  on  their  level.  Nursery,  Kingdergarten  1,  Kindergarten  2,  Grades  1- 
10  are  available  in  either  curriculum. 


Choose  the  Series  That  Meets  Your  Needs: 

Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 


Useful  year-round,  this  curriculum  is  designed  for  a 5- 
day  VBS  and  is  adaptable  for  released-time  programs, 
Sunday  or  Wednesday  worship,  or  camps. 

Excellent  in  urban,  suburban,  interracial,  and 
intercultural  settings. 


Leader’s  Guides,  filmstrips,  and  sample  kits  are  available 
at  your  local  bookstore  or  from 


A Bible  foundation  curriculum.  Each  year  is  a complete 
course.  Combined,  all  the  courses  provide  your  child  with  a 
solid  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Available  in  either  5-day  or  10- 
day  curriculum. 


Each  year  there  is  a new  devotional  theme  for  your 
centralized  worship  period.  We  provide  you  with  a free 
Leader’s  Guide  for  these  periods.  'This  year’s  theme  is 

Learning  to  Pray. 


HERALD  OMNIBUS  BIBLE  SERIES 


A biblically  based  approach  to  real-life  issues.  Each  year 
the  child  is  met  with  issues  that  he  faces  daily — problems 
like  honesty,  drugs,  sex,  obedience— and  the  teacher  and 
the  child  explore  together  what  a Christian  response  should 


be. 
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church  news 


Max  Ediger,  seated,  and  Don  Sensenig,  second  from  right,  learn  about  the  Institute  for  Hygiene  and 
Epidemiology  in  Hanoi.  To  the  left  of  Sensenig  is  Trinh  Van  Due,  the  delegation’s  host  and  guide. 


Finds  aid  used  well  in  Vietnam 


observing  the  use  of  material  aid  already 
sent  to  Vietnam,  exploring  possible  further 
assistanee,  and  meeting  with  church  leaders 
comprised  the  agenda  of  a three-person 
delegation  whieh  visited  Vietnam  from  Jan. 
4-18  on  behalf  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

The  delegation  eonsisted  of  Don  Sen- 
senig, who  spent  10  years  in  Vietnam  as  an 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  mis- 
sionary during  the  war;  Max  Ediger,  a five- 
year  MCC  veteran  in  Vietnam  who 
continued  living  there  for  a year  after  the 
war  ended,  and  Harold  Jantz,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 

Dividing  its  time  among  the  northern  eity 
of  Hanoi,  the  central  city  of  Danang,  and 
their  outlying  areas,  the  delegation  visited 
sites  where  medieal  equipment  and  vegeta- 
ble seed  had  been  sent. 

“The  Vietnamese  were  eager  to  show  us 
how  our  aid  was  being  used,”  commented 
Don  Sensenig.  “We  felt  it  was  being  used  in 
a constructive,  responsible  way.” 

The  delegation  learned  that  the  vegetable 
seed  had  gone  first  to  experimental  stations, 
then  was  sent  to  agricultural  cooperatives 
for  widescale  planting.  “They  took  us  to 
farms  and  we  saw  cabbage,  soybeans, 
Holland  peas,  cauliflower,  and  kohlrabi 
plants  growing  from  the  seed  MCC  sent,” 
Sensenig  reported. 

The  delegation  was  told  that  the  seed  sent 
by  Mennonites  raised  the  production  of  cau- 
liflower, cabbage,  and  kohlrabi  10  to  15 
percent  in  Hanoi,  bringing  the  supply  of 


these  vegetables  up  to  sufficient  level  for  the 
area. 

They  also  saw  the  rotoprinter  provided  by 
MCC  in  use  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  and 
Epidemiology  in  Hanoi,  the  main  medical 
research  center  in  Vietnam.  The  rotoprinter 
is  used  to  produce  materials  sent  to  doctors 
and  hospitals  around  the  country  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  on  medical  research. 

Just  as  the  delegation  was  leaving  Viet- 
nam they  saw  the  van  and  some  audiovisual 
equipment  arrive  which  will  be  used  by  the 
research  institute  to  do  public  health  educa- 
tion around  the  country. 

The  delegation  proposed  to  MCC  mem- 
bers at  the  annual  meeting  last  month  that 
MCC  help  the  Danang  area  irrigation 
project  by  providing  500  tons  of  cement  to 
be  used  in  building  the  30  miles  of  canals, 
lining  the  reservoir  and  constructing  the 
pump  building.  The  members  approved  the 
proposal  and  the  cement  was  shipped  to 
Vietnam  from  Bangkok  in  early  February. 

MCC  will  also  provide  10  transformers  for 
the  project.  The  first  cost  estimate  for  the 
Mennonite  contribution  to  the  project  was 
about  $100,000.  However,  after  gathering 
price  estimates  and  actually  shipping  the  ce- 
ment, that  estimate  has  recently  been 
lowered  to  about  $40,000. 

There  is  currently  an  official,  national 
drive  to  unify  organizations  in  the  North 
and  South  that  are  similar,  according  to  the 
delegation.  The  church  is  feeling  the 
pressure  to  unify  its  Northern  and  Southern 
branches,  and  merge  similar  denominations. 


“Ma  Phuc  Minh,  overseer  of  the  evange- 
lical churches  in  Central  Vietnam,  told  us 
that  unification  is  a complex  matter  for  the 
church  and  will  take  time,”  Sensenig  said. 
“He  said  the  evangelical  seminary  is  closed 
now  and  implied  that  its  closure  is  related  to 
unification  in  the  church — if  the  church 
unifies,  then  it  will  be  in  a position  to  reopen 
its  Bible  college  to  serve  both  North  and 
South.  Minh  hoped  it  would  be  able  to 
reopen  soon,  perhaps  next  year.” 

How  are  smaller  denominations  such  as 
Baptists  and  Mennonites  who  were  de- 
pendent on  and  got  their  identity  from  a 
mother  church  outside  the  country  respond- 
ing to  the  pressure  to  unify?  “They  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  maintain  their  church 
structure  and  life  because  they  are  so 
small,”  Sensenig  commented.  “I  would  an- 
ticipate that  many  of  these  congregations 
will  find  their  way  into  the  broader  evange- 
lical church  as  their  way  of  adapting  to  the 
situation.” 

Palestinian  is  resource 
for  new  development 
program 

Ibrahim  Matar,  a Pal- 
estinian Arab  from 
Jerusalem,  has  joined 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  staff  in 
West  Bank  as  a de- 
velopment specialist. 

Under  the  general 
administration  of 
West  Bank  MCC  di- 
rector Paul  Quiring, 

Matar  is  spearheading 
the  agriculture  and 
rural  development  program  begun  midway 
through  1976. 

Matar  works  with  Palestinian  farmers, 
villages,  and  cooperatives  and  with  the  West 
Bank  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying 
out  development  projects. 

The  projects  in  1976  included  distributing 
olive  trees  and  helping  to  provide  a genera- 
tor for  an  olive  press  cooperative,  a tractor 
and  equipment  for  an  agriculture  coopera- 
tive, and  electricity  for  a farming  com- 
munity. New  farmland  and  drip  irrigation 
systems  were  also  developed. 

In  1973  he  set  up  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  at  the 
newly  formed  Bethlehem  University  and 
later  chaired  and  taught  in  the  department. 

Matar  began  his  full-time  employment 
with  MCC  last  summer  when  his  contract 
with  Bethlehem  University  was  completed. 

Matar’s  joining  the  MCC  West  Bank  staff 
is  an  outgrowth  of  his  decision  to  leave  the 
theoretical  realm  of  teaching  at  the  uni- 
versity and  get  back  to  his  primary 
interest — firsthand  involvement  in  field- 
oriented  development  work. 


Ibrahim  Matar 
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MBCM  explores 
new  directions 

The  Conference  Leaders’  Consultation, 
called  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  (MBCM)  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mennonite  General  Board 
(Dec.  7-10,  1976,  at  the  Cabrini  Center, 
Chicago),  provided  for  intensive  and  crea- 
tive interaction  among  100  district  con- 
ference executive  officers,  ministers,  lay 
leaders,  and  MBCM  board  members.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  the  priority  needs 
of  congregations  and  to  explore  ways  in 
which  conferences  and  regions  might  have 
better  access  to  the  resourcing  services  of 
MBCM  to  assist  in  meeting  these  congrega- 
tional needs. 

Congregational  priority  needs  most 
strongly  articulated  were  in  the  areas  of 
leadership  training,  evangelism,  and  con- 
gregational nurture.  In  light  of  these  con- 
cerns and  in  response  to  the  counsel  and 
recommendations  of  the  consultation, 
MBCM  in  its  Jan.  14  and  15  meeting  began 
steps  toward  reshaping  and  making  more 
serviceable  its  lines  of  ministry  to  confer- 
ences and  regions  with  congregational  needs 
in  view. 

MBCM  is  also  encouraged  to  report  that 
with  the  receiving  of  substantial  year-end 
contributions,  its  economized  budget  ex- 
penses are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  fiscal 
year’s  income  beyond  a reasonably  man- 
ageable deficit.  — Richard  C.  Detweiler, 
chairperson,  MBCM  directors. 

Iowa  school 
takes  global  look 

what  does  it  mean  to  be  a global  citizen  in  a 
world  of  rich  and  poor?  Does  the  “service 
lifestyle  ” imply  going  overseas  with  agen- 
cies like  MCC,  or  is  it  service  to  live 
conscientiously  in  North  America?  These 
questions  were  the  focus  of  a two-day  Global 
Awareness  Seminar  held  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  on 
Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1. 

Presented  as  a special  emphasis  event  for 
the  150  students  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
the  seminar  was  prepared  with  the  help  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  office  of 
food  and  hunger  concerns.  Primary  speakers 
were  Robert  Kreider  of  Bethel  College  in 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Roger  Blobaum, 
private  agricultural  consultant  of  Creston, 
Iowa. 

Speaking  to  a community  gathering  of 
over  300  persons,  Kreider  told  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  changing  shape  of  Men- 
nonite response  to  human  need  around  the 
world  since  1890.  The  following  evening 
Roger  Blobaum  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound with  three  carousels  of  slides  from 
China.  He  described  the  agricultural  trans- 
formation in  China  and  proposed  the 


Chinese  model  of  energy  use,  labor-inten- 
sive input,  and  total  recycling  of  wastes  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Western  industrial 
model  of  affluence,  consumption,  and 
waste. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  of  global 
poverty  became  apparent  to  students  when 
given  the  chance  to  interact  together  in 
small  groups  after  the  concentrated  input 
sessions.  To  illustrate  some  of  the  options  in 
solving  the  problem,  MCC  alumni  from 
Iowa  led  small  workshops  and  presented 
slide  shows  on  different  aspects  of  the  MCC 
program  around  the  world.  Students  inter- 
ested in  future  service  had  a chance  to  see 
just  what  it  is  like  to  be  a volunteer  overseas 
or  in  North  America. 

In  final  session  students  and  faculty  were 
given  the  chance  to  respond.  Indicating 
their  recognition  of  the  interconnection 
between  personal  lifestyle  and  institu- 
tionalized systems,  one  group  declared, 
“We  waste  too  much  food  in  our  cafeteria. 
Maybe  if  we  all  sign  up  for  only  what  we 
want  to  eat  there  won’t  be  so  much  left  on 
the  trays.  ” 

Another  student  suggested,  “Let’s  get  rid 
of  the  pop  machine,  or  at  least  use  recycla- 
ble bottles  in  it!”  Others  declared  their  per- 
sonal intention  to  study  the  problem  further, 
write  letters  to  Congress  persons,  and  cut 
down  on  personal  consumption  habits.  In  an 
interdependent  world,  they  realized,  one 
who  consumes  more  than  his  share  takes 
away  from  others  who  have  so  much  less. 

Historical  society  expands 
services,  Lancaster 

Expanding  the  number  of  full-time  staff 
members  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  Historical  Society  to  five,  the 
board  of  directors  recently  voted  to  employ 
Lois  Ann  Zook  as  full-time  librarian  begin- 
ning in  July  and  Lloyd  Zeager  as  library-ar- 
chives assistant  and  secretary,  beginning  last 
month.  Zook  had  been  employed  on  a part- 
time  basis  since  the  fall  of  1975  and  Zeager, 
since  spring  of  last  year. 

Commenting  on  the  appointments,  direc- 
tor Carolyn  L.  Charles  noted  that  they  mark 
a significant  point  in  the  development  of 
professional  services  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. “For  the  first  time  we  have  acquired  a 
person  who  was  fully  trained  in  library 
science  although  the  specialized  demands  of 
this  library  will  require  additional  training 
as  time  goes  on.  Each  of  these  persons 
brings  to  our  program  special  training  and 
abilities  that  will  supplement  those  of  other 
staff  members. 

“Board  members  seem  very  much  aware 
of  the  increasing  demands  being  placed  on 
present  staff  members  who  already  put  in 
many  hours  beyond  the  call  of  duty  because 
of  their  dedication  to  the  constituency  and 
to  their  work.  ” 


More  young  people 
in  churches 

The  number  of  young  people  in  Mennonite 
churches  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
birth  rates  from  the  1962  Mennonite  family 
census  would  have  indicated,  according  to 
information  from  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

New  families  are  entering  Mennonite 
congregations.  Young  people  from  non- 
Mennonite  families  are  included  in  MYF 
groups.  Minority  group  congregations,  as 
well  as  individuals  and  families,  are  becom- 
ing a part  of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

High  school-age  persons  in  Mennonite 
congregations  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
number  about  13,000,  as  revealed  in  the 
Mennonite  Youth  Census  taken  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education.  Information  is 
secured  annually  from  pastors  on  the  young 
people  in  their  congregations.  This  informa- 
tion is  made  available  to  Mennonite  Church 
agencies  relating  to  the  young  people. 

Church  music 
to  be  enhanced 

A Virginia  Conference-sponsored  Church 
Music  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Har- 
risonburg (Va.)  Mennonite  Church,  starting 
Friday  evening.  Mar.  11,  and  continuing 
through  three  sessions  on  Mar.  12.  Theme  of 
the  conference  is  “Revitalizing  Our  Con- 
gregational Singing.  ” 

Guest  resource  person  will  be  Mary  K. 
Oyer,  of  Goshen  College.  Other  speakers  in- 
clude Lowell  J.  Byler,  Marvin  L.  Miller,  and 
Roy  D.  Roth. 

Lodging  and  meals  will  be  arranged  by 
the  host  church.  Persons  from  other  areas  of 
the  church  are  warmly  invited  to  attend. 
This  is  not  a conference  for  professionals, 
but  for  local  congregational  music  leaders 
and  anyone  interested  in  our  church  music. 

For  further  information,  contact  Roy  D. 
Roth,  12  Laurel  St.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Nurturing  congregations, 
Lederach,  Sawin 

The  1977  “Workshop  on  the  pastor  in  the 
nurturing  congregation,  ’ held  at  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
from  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  3,  supplied  many  ideas 
for  an  enthusiastic  pastor  or  lay  leader  to 
take  home  to  the  congregation.  Attendance 
registered  137.  A greater  percentage  of  par- 
ticipants were  lay  leaders  than  last  year. 

The  two  major  resource  persons  were  Paul 
Lederach,  executive  director  of  the  new 
Foundation  Series,  and  Margaret  Sawin,  a 
consultant  in  family  education  and  educa- 
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tion  through  family  clusters. 

Paul  Lederach  presented  four  lectures 
with  emphasis  on  the  congregation  as  a 
learning,  teaching,  and  nurturing  com- 
munity. In  his  lectures  on  the  theology  of 
the  new  Foundation  Series  curriculum,  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a consistent 
theology  throughout  all  programs  in  the 
nurturing  congregation.  What  is  preached 
must  be  consistent  with  what  is  being  taught 
in  the  Sunday  school,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs, 
daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  and  the  like. 
Too  often  the  congregation  has  fragmented 
into  parts  and  allowed  various  leaders  and 
teachers  to  choose  their  own  curriculum  ma- 
terials with  little  thought  given  to  the 
theological  stance  of  the  material  used.  He 
challenged  congregations  to  take  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Foundation  Series  curriculum 
regards  children  not  as  empty  vessels  need- 
ing to  be  filled  with  religious  knowledge. 
The  focus  is  upon  providing  resources  for 
adults  which  enhance  their  relationship  with 
children  in  the  congregation  and  help  the 
adults  share  their  faith  and  the  gospel  with 
children.  Both  content  and  method  of  The 
Foundation  Series  reflect  the  Anabaptist  vi- 
sion and  heritage.  They  are  tools  in  the 
hands  of  adults  to  help  them  share  their 
faith  with  the  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing from  the  approach  of  Jesus  to  children 
and  adults.  In  Matthew  19:13-22,  Jesus  wel- 
comes and  loves  the  children  and  calls  the 
adults  to  discipleship,  which  is  to  follow 
Him.  We  tend  to  discipline  the  children  and 
welcome  the  adults.  Jesus  would  have  us 
welcome  and  love  the  children  and  call  the 
adults  to  responsible  discipleship. 

A strong  emphasis  on  the  nurture  of 
adults  by  a General  Conference  church  team 
served  to  underline  the  importance  of  the 
nurturing  process  at  all  ages. 

Margaret  Sawin’s  input  on  religious  nur- 
turing through  family  clusters  gave  us  many 
innovative  ideas.  The  key  word  in  the  family 
cluster  model  is  “wholeness.  ” Family  cluster 
groups  minister  to  whole  families,  parents, 
singles,  and  children  of  all  ages.  She  gave  a 
glimpse  of  how  family  clusters  relate  and 
nurture  each  other  as  they  share  their  feel- 
ings, experiences,  and  thoughts  and  become 
a trusting,  caring,  and  sharing  group. 


A family  cluster  is  normally  composed  of 
four  or  five  family  units  who  contract  to 
meet  together  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  to  share  in  educational  experiences. 
They  provide  mutual  support  for  each  other, 
learn  skills  for  living  together  in  today’s 
world,  and  celebrate  their  beliefs  together. 
This  is  built  on  the  idea  that  every  person  is 
important. 

An  extra  sharing  session  was  provided  by 
a task  force  from  the  seminary  in  an  evening 
dinner  meeting  on  the  topic  of  women  in 
ministry.  A number  of  women  and  men  who 
work  together  in  Mennonite  congregations 
shared  of  their  experiences  with  a lively 
question  and  answer  time  following.  Most 
people  left  this  session  with  a positive  feel- 
ing and  response  to  the  issue  of  women  in 
leadership  roles  in  the  church.  — Homer  E. 
Yutzy 

Plans  progress  for 
festival  of  people 

“The  People  of  God  ” — that  is  the  theme  for 
the  Festival  of  the  People  at  Goshen  College 
Apr.  1-3. 

The  theme  will  be  expressed  during  pro- 
grams on  four  aspects  of  congregational  life: 
preaching,  teaching,  interpreting,  and  sing- 
ing. Each  of  these  modes  of  worship  will  be 
emphasized  during  one  of  four  public 
sessions. 

In  addition,  participants  will  have  op- 
portunities to  worship  with  Elkhart  County 
Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Church 
of  the  Brethren  congregations  and  to  inter- 
act with  one  another  during  informal  “con- 
gregating ” sessions. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Festival  is  to  affirm 
and  encourage  congregations  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  it  means  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  ” commented  Festival  coordinator 
John  D.  Yoder,  a campus  ministries  staff 
member  at  Goshen  College.  “The  congrega- 
tion is  the  tangible  manifestation  of  the 
people  of  God.  ” 

The  Festival  will  begin  with  an  emphasis 
on  preaching  in  a 7:30  p.m.  service  on  Apr. 
1.  Donovan  Smucker,  professor  of  social 
sciences  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  and  a former  pastor,  will  speak 
on  “The  People  of  God.  ” 

Teaching  will  be  the  focus  of  daytime 
activities  on  Apr.  2.  Paul  Lederach,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  executive  director  of  the  new 
Foundation  Series  Sunday  school  materials, 
will  open  the  program  with  an  address, 
“Curriculum  That  Grows  Out  of  a People.  ” 

Then  participants  will  choose  from  work- 
shops in  35  areas  of  Christian  education. 
Twelve  types  of  directed  activities  for 
children  have  also  been  planned  to  run  si- 
multaneously with  the  adult  workshop. 

The  Apr.  2 evening  program,  on  inter- 
preting, will  demonstrate  several  ways  to  in- 
corporate drama  into  congregational  wor- 


ship. Under  the  direction  of  Roy  Umble, 
professor  of  communication  at  Goshen 
College,  activities  will  include  a choral  read- 
ing of  Scripture  and  the  plays  “The  Alleluia 
Affair  ” and  “The  Seeker.” 

Participants  will  disperse  to  local  con- 
gregations of  the  sponsoring  denominations 
for  worship  the  morning  of  Apr.  3.  Festival 
planners  have  suggested  that  worship  lead- 
ers plan  Palm  Sunday  services  around  “The 
People  of  God”  theme. 

The  Festival  will  culminate  Sunday 
afternoon  with  a mass  gathering  highlighted 
by  congregational  singing.  Mary  Oyer, 
professor  of  music  at  Goshen  College,  will 
lead  the  group  in  a demonstration  of  how 
the  congregation  can  use  a particular 
musical  theme  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Throughout  the  Festival,  informal  “con- 
gregating” sessions  will  include  singing  by 
music  groups,  interaction  with  Foundation 
Series  writers  and  editors,  and  discussions 
with  program  leaders. 

The  Festival  of  the  People  is  sponsored  by 
Goshen  College  in  cooperation  with  the 
Central  Conference  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  the  Northern  Indiana  Dis- 
trict of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the 
Central  District  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Goshen  College  has  conducted  three  pre- 
vious festivals. 

Program  brochures  and  posters  plus  in- 
formation on  housing  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Office,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526.  The  Festival  has  no  regis- 
tration fee. 

Pastors  learn,  fellowship, 
Festival  of  Renewal 

Some  200  pastors  and  lay  leaders  from  15 
states  and  Canada  assembled  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  Jan.  24-28  for  a “Fes- 
tival of  Renewal,”  the  annual  Ministers’ 
Week  program.  The  festival  included  the 
Staley  Distinguished  Christian  Scholar  Lec- 
ture Series  with  Timothy  L.  Smith  as 
speaker. 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
opened  the  meetings  with  an  address:  “The 
Times  of  Refreshing  Are  at  Hand.  ” Augs- 
burger said  revival  “has  served  the  church 
as  a spirit  of  cleansing  and  renewal  as  noth- 
ing else  has,  ” and  he  stressed  the  need  for 
persons  to  reorder  their  priorities  in  relation 
to  God. 

Smith,  a history  professor  at  John  Hop- 
kins University,  spoke  six  times  during  the 
week  from  the  Book  of  Philippians  on  the 
theme  “The  Mind  of  a Christian.  ” He 
challenged  participants  to  “let  the  love  of 
God  set  truth  alive  in  your  hearts  and 
minds  ” and  added  that  “Christians  should 
not  be  afraid  to  search  out  differences 
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among  themselves  and  be  affirming.  ” 

Afternoon  workshops  on  a variety  of 
issues  facing  the  church  were  another  dis- 
tinct plus,  most  pastors  agreed.  One  work- 
shop participant  praised  Ralph  Lebold’s 
presentations  because  “they  contained  both 
theory  and  practice,  each  of  which  was 
sound.  Lebold,  a minister  from  Ontario,  is 
a pastoral  and  marriage  counselor  who 
spoke  on  discovering,  enabling,  and  sharing 
gifts  in  the  congregation. 

Lebold  asserted  any  congregation  has 
many  untapped  resources.  He  said  that  dis- 
cerning gifts  is  an  important  task  of  the 
church,  adding,  “Everyone  should  have  at 
least  one  place  in  the  life  of  the  church 
where  he  ministers  personally  to  a particular 
need.” 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  a Christian  education 
specialist  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  led  three 
sessions  on  Christian  nurture.  Many  min- 
isters said  he  helped  provide  some  much 
needed  insight  on  ways  to  integrate  the  Sun- 
day school  hour  into  the  total  church 
program. 

Lederach  encouraged  persons  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  children’s  stages  of  psychological 
development  in  planning  lessons  geared  to 
their  level  of  comprehension.  He  introduced 
The  Foundation  Series,  an  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  curriculum  for  nursery  through 
junior  high  ages  now  in  the  final  preparation 
stages. 

Paul  G.  Landis,  bishop  in  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite  Conference,  led  evening  sessions  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  testimonies.  One  min- 
ister said  these  periods  “relaxed  him  ” and 
indicated  the  week  was  “off  to  a good  start.” 

“The  Festival  of  Renewal  realized  our 
hopes  and  prayers  for  a time  of  inspiration 
and  fellowship  that  would  ignite  the  fire  of 
renewal  among  all  in  attendance,  ” said 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  dean  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary  and  program  moderator. 
“The  blessing  of  the  Spirit  and  the  presence 
of  Christ  were  evidenced  in  the  public 
presentations  and  in  the  informal  rela- 
tionships shared  by  participants.  The  inter- 
action of  pastors  with  EMC  students  was 
also  much  appreciated,  ” he  added. 

Next  year’s  program  is  tentatively  set  for 
the  third  week  of  January. 

New  curricula 
announced  at  GC 

A new  major  in  history  and  investigative 
skills  and  a bilingual-bicultural  program 
within  the  education  department  have  been 
announced  at  Goshen  College  by  John  A. 
Lapp,  dean  of  the  college. 

The  major  in  history  and  investigative 
skills  will  provide  students  with  library, 
statistical,  and  field-research  skills  useful  in 
business,  public  administration,  law,  and 
other  practical  pursuits.  A core  of  history 
courses  will  be  supplemented  by  courses  in 


sociology,  computer  programming,  statis- 
tics, and  methods  of  social  research.  An  ar- 
ranged study  of  library  and  research  skills 
and  a practicum  will  also  be  required. 

The  bilingual-bicultural  teaching  en- 
dorsement is  a twelve-hour  block  of  courses 
which  fits  the  new  guidelines  for  bilingual 
education  of  the  Indiana  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Licensing. 

Bilingual  education  is  a process  whereby  a 
student’s  primary  language  and  cultural 
background  is  used  as  a way  of  instruction 
along  with  the  English  language  and  culture 
of  the  school  and  community. 

Teachers  in  the  bilingual  program  must 
adequately  speak  and  write  two  languages 
and  have  sufficient  field  experience  in  bilin- 
gual communities.  They  must  also  show 
sensitivity  and  understanding  of  cultural 
differences,  and  be  able  to  use  skills  in 
developing  and  articulating  a bilingual 
program  of  instruction. 

Students  in  the  bilingual  program  at 
Goshen  College  will  be  required  to  par- 


The  Canadian  government  has  made  a 
change  in  the  citizenship  law,  strengthening 
the  position  of  conscientious  objectors.  It 
says  in  effect  that  it  does  accept  as  citizens 
people  who  are  conscientious  objectors  by 
reason  of  their  religion,  and  it  does  not  make 
their  citizenship  conditional  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance of  obligations  to  Canada  in  war- 
time. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  openings 
in  the  following  administrative  areas  in  the 
College  Relations  Division:  church  rela- 
tions, alumni  relations,  and  deferred  giving. 
Please  send  resume  and  inquiry  to  the 
Personnel  Office,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  Board  for  Mis- 
sions has  decided  to  implement  an  early 
partial  phased  withdrawal  of  expatriate 
missionaries  from  Rhodesia.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished through  a plan  reached  jointly 
by  the  Board  in  North  America  and  the 
executive  board  of  the  church  in  Rhodesia. 
The  basic  plan  adopted  grew  out  of  the 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rhodesian 
church  and  the  missionary  field  committee 
held  in  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  Feb.  5.  The 
North  American  Board’s  response  was  com- 
municated to  the  missionary  staff  in  Rho- 
desia on  Feb.  9. 

Hesston  College  has  openings  for  a 
drama  and  communication  arts  instructor 
and  an  agriculture  instructor  with  focus  in 
agricultural  mechanics  and  economics  for 
fall  1977-78.  There  is  also  a summer  1977 
opening  for  a clinical  instructor  in  nursing 
for  a nine- week  term  beginning  on  June  6. 
Write  Gerri  Lichti,  Academic  Dean,  Hess- 
ton College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 


ticipate  in  a 14-week  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester abroad  and  complete  a field  assign- 
ment in  a U S.  bicultural  school. 

Department  of  Ed 
to  initiate  nursery  school 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  announced 
that  the  department  of  education  will  start  a 
nursery  school  on  campus  this  fall. 

Auburn  A.  Boyers,  professor  of  education, 
said  the  program  will  operate  half  days 
Monday  through  Friday  from  Aug.  29  to 
May  31.  The  fellowship  hall  at  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church  will  be  used  until  per- 
manent facilities  are  set  up  on  campus. 

The  nursery  will  provide  “a  quality,  inno- 
vative learning  experience  for  four-year- 
olds,  ” Boyers  said.  “It  will  be  operated  by 
an  instructor  certified  in  early  childhood 
education  with  EMC  education  majors  as 
teacher  aides,  ” he  added. 


Helping  congregations  be  responsive  to 
members’  needs  and  assisting  them  to  feel  a 
responsible  part  of  their  church  are  topics  to 
be  explored  in  a Workshop  on  Congrega- 
tional Teamwork  Training  at  Bluffton 
College,  Mar.  4-6.  The  workshop,  sponsored 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  will  be  held  at  the  Swinging 
Bridge  Nature  Preserve  at  the  college.  Ac- 
cording to  Stanley  Bohn,  Central  District 
minister  and  workshop  director,  the  sessions 
are  open  to  all  Mennonite  groups.  Resource 
persons  are  Chet  Raber,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  direc- 
tor of  Oakwood  Associates  of  Oaklawn 
Center;  Howard  Raid,  business  manage- 
ment professor  at  Bluffton  College,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  District;  Ron  Hunsicker, 
Elkhart,  director  of  pastoral  services  at 
Oaklawn  Center;  Benjamin  Sprunger, 
president  of  Bluffton  College  and  teacher. 

An  additional  225  Mennonite  church 
workers  joined  the  Mennonite  Retirement 
Plan  in  1976,  bringing  the  total  at  year  end 
to  2,762.  John  H.  Rudy,  MRP  director, 
reports  that  an  investment  gain  of  11.2 
percent  was  credited  to  participants’  ac- 
counts for  1976.  This  was  on  top  of  a gain  of 
15.9  percent  for  1975.  Assets  in  the  plan  to- 
taled $5  million  at  year  end.  Administrative 
expense  of  1.2  percent  in  1976  was  the 
lowest  ever. 

Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  a senior  at  Goshen 
College,  began  part-time  work  with  the 
High-Aim  program  in  mid-January  1977. 
Sowell,  a former  High-Aim  student  at  Iowa 
Mennonite  School  himself,  is  engaging  in 
this  work  in  partial  fulfillment  of  practical 
work  requirements  for  graduation  in  his 
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political  science  major  at  Goshen  College. 
He  is  planning  to  graduate  in  April  1977. 
Arthur  J.  Griffin  has  been  High- Aim  direc- 
tor since  May  1975  and  completed  his 
assignment  with  High-Aim  in  mid-January. 
During  his  term  of  service  the  enrollment  of 
High-Aim  students  at  Mennonite  high 
schools  reached  its  1976-77  record  high  of 
66. 

Financial  support  to  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  has  increased  59 
percent  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
1976-77  fiscal  year,  according  to  EMC 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger.  EMC 
received  $266,315  in  gifts  to  current  opera- 
tions by  Jan.  31  compared  to  $165,763  the 
same  time  last  year,  Augsburger  said.  EMS 
received  $30,126  compared  to  $21,021  last 
year,  he  added.  EMC  needs  $893,000  in 
contributions  from  all  sources  to  meet  this 
year’s  goal  and  the  seminary  goal  is  $109, 
500.  Increased  contributions  is  not  the  only 
reason  EMC  administrators  are  encouraged. 
Midyear  figures  from  the  business  office 
show  expenditures  are  running  below  pro- 
jections so  far. 

The  sixth  annual  hymn  sing  will  be 
conducted  at  Strickler  Mennonite  Church 
near  Middletown,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mar.  13  at  2:00  p.m.  Bring  Life  Songs,  No. 
1.  Song  leaders  are  Martin  Ressler,  Henry 
Longenecker,  and  Elvin  Boll.  All  ages  are 
welcome. 

Stuart  W.  Showalter,  associate  professor 
of  communications  at  Goshen  College,  has 
had  two  articles  accepted  by  Journalism 
Quarterly.  The  first,  a study  of  the  editorial 
positions  of  American  popular  magazines 
toward  conscientious  objectors  to  the 
Vietnam  War,  demonstrates  the  objectors 
generally  did  not  receive  negative  treatment 
from  these  magazines.  Showalter  coau- 
thored the  second  article  with  James  W. 


Tankard,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  It 
showed  the  press  gave  the  public  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  $1.8  million  Surgeon 
General’s  1972  study  on  Television  and 
Social  Behavior,  which  had  established 
cause-and-effect  relationships  between  tele- 
vision violence  and  aggressive  behavior  in 
children. 

During  the  month  of  February  two  copies 
of  Messages  2,  the  new  audiovisuals  catalog 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  have  been  sent  to 
every  congregation  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  J.  F.  Swartzendruber,  director  of 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  reports  that  Messages 
2 contains  546  separate  listings  of  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips,  cassettes,  and  records — 
including  nearly  100  films  donated  to 
MBCM  last  fall.  To  see  the  new  catalog, 
check  with  your  pastor  or  church  librarian. 
If  your  congregation  did  not  receive  Mes- 
sage 2,  free  copies  are  available. 

A church  music  workshop  on  “Con- 
gregational singing  ” was  held  at  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
campus  from  Feb.  4 to  6.  Resource  persons 
involved  in  this  six-session  workshop  in- 
cluded Orlando  Schmidt,  professor  of  music 
at  AMBS,  and  Mary  Oyer,  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  Music  at  Goshen  College.  Special 
guest  was  Paul  Manz,  church  musician  and 
professor  of  Music  from  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger 
and  Richard  Showalter  at  Shore,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Apr.  14-17.  Richard  Det- 
weiler,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Park  View, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  8-10.  Glen  Sell, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  at  Paradise,  Pa.,  Mar.  6-13. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Hamilton,  Mont.;  Mar.  2-9.  Larry  O.  How- 
land, Elsie,  Mich.,  at  Inman  Mennonite 
Church,  Inman,  Kan.,  March  2-6. 

Change  of  address:  Wayne  and  Gladys 


Conrado  and  Ester  Hinojosa  were  migrant  workers  when  they  dis- 
covered Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  in  Archbold,  Ohio.  There 
Conrado  committed  his  life  to  Christ,  a commitment  his  wife,  Ester,  had 
made  earlier.  Conrado’s  pastoral  gifts  were  encouraged. 

Feeling  a call  to  their  home  community  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  the 
Hinojosas  moved  back  and  started  a church.  Conrado  provides  sensitive 
pastoral  leadership  to  a fast-growing  congregation.  That’s  how  the  Hino- 
josas are  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


Yoder  from  Broadway,  Va.,  to  P.O.  Box  300, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  West  Indies. 
Norman  G.  Shenk  from  R.  2 to  Route  3,  Box 
310,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Permit  me  to  commend  the  lead  article.  Chief 
Seattle’s  speech,  in  the  Feb.  8 Herald.  I read  it  en 
toto  to  my  cultural  anthropology  class  at  Taylor 
University.  We  were  all  deeply  moved  by  his  elo- 
quence and  the  tragic  circumstances  from  which 
he  spoke.  The  class  wants  me  to  reproduce  it  for 
their  notes,  which  I intend  to  do.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  we  were  discussing  primi- 
tivism as  it  has  affected  anthropological  study  and 
writing.  — Daniel  Yutzy,  Upland,  Ind. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  job  you  have 
done  as  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  Every  week  I 
am  inspired,  challenged,  and  enlightened.  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe  and  Robert  Baker  are  two  of  my  fa- 
vorite authors.  Then  recently  “Pay  Attention  to 
the  Pronouns  ” by  Harvey  Yoder  (Jan.  25)  was  a 
big  help.  I can  hardly  believe  that  I missed  that 
important  clue  to  Bible  study  through  seven  years 
of  Bible  classes  in  high  school  and  college.  It  will 
be  a help  to  me  in  future  study.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  — Beverly  A.  Armstrong,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

We  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  Menno  B. 
Hurd  is  no  longer  allowed  to  speak  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  We  always  leafed  quickly  through  the 
Herald  each  time  it  arrived  to  find  and  read  his 
articles /irst. 

Menno  spiced  up  a sometimes  “ho  hum  ” 
publication  for  our  family.  His  cleverly  worded 
phrases  and  insights  were  refreshing.  We  con- 
gratulate him  for  not  revealing  his  true  identity  in 
his  final  (?)  article.  We  hope  that  Menno  will 
resurface  with  pen  in  hand,  ready  to  spread  a little 
more  ink  with  thoughts  for  us  to  ponder.  — LeVon 
and  Leota  Mann,  Freeport,  111. 

I am  writing  to  express  my  disappointment  to 
learn  that  I and  many  others  will  no  longer  be 
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challenged  by  “Menno's  Opinion.  " The  readers 
of  Gospel  Herald  have  lost  a valuable  voice  in 
Christian  literature. 

Whv?  Was  it  because  hundreds  of  people  like 
myself  were  "too  busy  " to  bother  writing  to  say 
“Thank  you,  you  helped  me  mature  a little  by 
asking  me  to  question  my  lifestyle?  ’ Was  it  be- 
cause "Menno"  questioned  practices  which  we 
find  harder  and  harder  to  defend  and  must  then 
demand  silence?  Was  it  because  we  believe  we 
have  come  very  close  to  perfection  in  our  Chris- 
tian lives  and  don’t  want  that  image  tarnished?  1 
pray  that  the  editors  will  continue  to  print 
opinions  which  will  force  us  to  constantly  evaluate 
our  lives  in  relationship  to  Christ's  teaching. — D. 
Richard  Landes,  Pennsourg,  Pa. 

Misplaced  obituaries 
Date:  Approx.  Feb.  8,  1977 
Time:  3:00  p.m. 

Place:  Higher  Echelons  of  printing 

(Office  of  the  Gospel  Herald) 
Person:  “Penman  ” Menno  B.  Hurd 
Cause  of  death:  Inability  to  understand  and/or 
follow  Jesus  Christ  like  the  reader  majority. 
Unwilling  to  accept  all  given  things  as  being  God 
sent  without  first  weighing  them  on  the  scales  of 
God’s  Word.  Inability  to  totally  accept  areas  of 
deep  conviction,  such  as  abortion,  women’s  lib, 
decline  in  meaningful  practices  in  the  house  of 
God.  Rather  ancient,  conservative,  lay  person,  not 
a giant  on  committees.  (Resurrection  possible). 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  I hide  behind  no 
pen  name,  nor  do  I hide  behind  and  use  for  a 
lever  any  long  list  of  diplomas.  But  this  is  my  deci- 
sion just  as  you  have  your  own  decisions  to  make. 
I study  the  Word  of  God,  I believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  answer  and  that  He  will  come  again 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  I am  probably 
what  you  would  call  and  label  a gutter  Christian, 
washed  clean  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  grieves  my 
very  being  to  see  a writer  with  the  “guts  ” to  put 
down  on  paper  his  heart  and  soul,  being 
terminated.  Even  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
thereafter  the  prophets  were  criticized,  mocked, 
disregarded,  and  killed.  How  do  we  follow  Christ 
by  His  own  example  and  make  everyone  feel  com- 
fortable, accepted,  and  always  all  right  in  their 
thinking?  Ana  just  as  in  Christ’s  time  He  will  raise 
up  among  you  another  prophet,  as  He  always  has 
in  the  midst  of  His  people. 

The  reason  that  I identify  myself  so  closely  with 
Menno  B.  Hurd  is  I feel  that  my  name  could  be 
on  this  article,  for  my  own  feelings  channel 
directly  with  this  line  of  fruthful  pursuit. 

We  need  followers  of  Christ  who  are  always 
ready  to  discern,  to  put  down  on  film,  paper, 
tracts,  teach,  and  follow  the  truth  as  God  is  lead- 
ing them,  even  when  it  does  not  go  with  the  ma- 
jority. — Jim  Powers,  Latour,  Mo. 

I was  sorry  to  see  that  Menno  B.  Hurd  was  hav- 
ing his  last  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Menno, 
we  do  not  know  who  you  are  or  where  you  are. 
We  do  know  we  need  more  messages  like  yours. 
Where  are  the  prophets  today  who  will  rise  up 
and  do  as  Isaiah  58:1  admonishes,  “Cry  aloud, 
spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a trumpet,  and 
shew  my  people  their  transgression.  ” Come  back, 
Menno,  we  need  you.  — Martin  R.  Kraybill, 
Lititz,  Pa. 


Alas!  Alas!  We,  the  sons  of  Menno  have  stoned 
another  of  the  prophets!  And  while  the  dust  set- 
tles around  yet  another  casualty  let  me  ask  for  the 
body  to  give  it  a decent  burial.  I,  personally  have 
been  glad  for  the  pseudonym.  For,  sometimes  I 
am  immature  enough  to  miss  the  point  if  I have  a 
preconceived  idea  of  what  the  author  is  trying  to 
say.  We  can’t  so  easily  pigeonhole  a pseudonym! 
Maybe  that  was  some  of  the  frustration. 

I ve  appreciated  the  warmth,  the  love,  the  car- 
ing, the  authenticity,  and  yes  the  definite  “identi- 


fying with  ” that  Menno  did  consistently.  1 never 
felt  undeservedly  spanked.  When  I was  guilty  and 
sorry,  I knew  1 wasn’t  alone  at  the  altar.  There 
were  others  and  there  was  Menno.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  vibrant  statements  in  his  last 
opinion  were:  “Such  gentleness,  such  acceptance, 
is  a mark  of  a Christian  fellowship  of  which  1 am 
happy  to  be  a part  ” (referring  to  the  no  bitterness 
of  the  late  Seth,  Luke  Warm,  and  Menno)  and  ”I 
am  sensitive  to  such  hurts,”  and  “A  brotherhood 
is  made  for  loving,  not  hurting.  ” That’s  Christ! 

We  do  enjoy  the  Gospel  Herald.  The  present 
series  of  articles  is  good.  Katie  F.  Wiebe’s  “Mak- 
ing Peace  with  Violence”  is  timely  and  Chief 
Seattle’s  lament,  beautiful.  — Rachel  Smucker, 
Markham,  Ont. 


“Gently  silenced”  yea,  “gently  silenced.  ” Can 
it  be  true?  Oh,  how  sad!  Is  there  yet  no  hope? 
Can’t  we  stand  to  have  a brother  speak  forth?  Is 
our  conscience  so  tender  (or  maybe  seared)?  The 
millions  in  Israel  silenced  Joshua  and  Caleb,  yes, 
even  tried  to  stone  them.  "Yet  these  two  men  held 
forth  their  only  hope.  But  they  were  silenced! 
Every  one  of  the  apostles  were  silenced  by  the 
church  council.  Remember?  So  were  the  true 
prophets  of  God.  Before  the  High  Priest,  Jesus 
said,  “If  1 have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the 
evil:  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?  ” Fellow 
Mennonites,  to  these  words  of  our  Lord  each  of  us 
will  give  an  answer!  The  church  officials  were 
certain  they  had  silenced  Jesus.  Do  we  well  to 
hold  our  peace  at  such  a time  as  this?  Many  of  us 
know  and  feel  that  we  are  “but  little  squeaks.  ” 
Nevertheless,  God  says,  “Go,  stand  and  speak  in 
the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this 
life.  ” — Glen  David  Wenger,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

I also  just  finished  reading  “Death  with 
Dignity”  (Feb.  1).  This  was  one  of  the  articles 
that  helped  me  most.  Over  the  past  several  years 
this  was  one  of  the  best.  Perhaps  I liked  it  so  well 
because  it  matched  my  previous  conclusions  al- 
most to  the  letter.  It’s  helpful  and  refreshing  to 
know,  now,  that  this  topic  has  been  given  some 
special  consideration  in  our  papers.  I feel  relieved 
that  others  are  in  agreement  with  me  because 
between  the  Bible  and  an  individual  (myself)  it 
was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a firm  conclusion.  Some 
may  disagree  yet,  but  I’m  with  the  author  all  the 
way. 

It  terrifies  me  when  I consider  some  would 
want  my  familv  to  spend  untold  thousands  of 
dollars  on  my  “dead  ” body  to  keep  me  “alive,  ” 
especially  when  we  don  t have  the  untold  thou- 
sands to  start  with.  My  family  would  in  effect  be 
financially  “wiped  out”  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
their  father.  Thanks  for  the  article. — Larry  Rud- 
nicki.  Golden,  Colo. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Darold  and  Judy  (Schrock),  Gallon, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  James,  Jan.  12,  1977. 

Brenneman,  Don  and  Marjorie  (Bishop),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kim  Jamie,  Jan.  23, 
1977. 

Burkhalter,  Terry  and  Sandy  (Lehman),  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Troy  Jettry, 
Feb.  6,  1977. 

Byler,  John  and  Martha  (Beiler),  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  J.  II,  Dec.  8, 

1976. 

Demastus,  Gary  and  Sharon  (Grove),  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Lee,  Feb.  4, 

1977. 

Dueck,  Robert  and  Valeria  (Zook),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  son,  Mark  Anthony,  Dec.  8,  1976. 

Esch,  Carl  and  Marilyn  (Stutzman),  Broadway, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Marcia  Elaine, 


Jan.  15,  1977. 

Esh,  Daniel  and  Ruthella  (Redcay),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Joy,  Jan.  5,  1977. 

Filsinger,  Douglas  and  Marilyn  (Ramseyer), 
Stratford,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Tanya  Camille, 
Jan.  21,  1977. 

Good,  Merle  and  Phyllis  (Pellman),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kate  Elizabeth,  Feb.  6,  1977. 

Hilty,  Lowell  and  Judy  (Troyer),  Marshallville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Darla  Sue, 
Jan.  25,  1977. 

jantzi,  Don  and  Marilyn  (Hostetler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kyle  Michael,  Feb.  3,  1977. 

Landis,  Clair  and  Arlene  (Weaver),  Ronks,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Calvin  Lamar,  Feb.  6, 
1977. 

Martin,  James  and  Arlene  (Bauman),  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  second  son,  Shawn  Richard,  Jan.  28, 
1977. 

Marcho,  Wayne  and  Martha  (Derstein),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  Feb.  2, 
1977. 

Moses,  Randy  and  Marilyn  (Gehman),  Quak- 
ertown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jason  Ryan,  Sept.  26, 
1976. 

Schumm,  Clare  and  Katie  Ann  (Jantzi),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Mat- 
thew, Feb.  5,  1977. 

Stauffer,  David  and  Julie  (McCammon),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  David, 
Feb.  1,  1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brox — Bast. — William  Mark  Brox  and  Kathy  Lee 
Bast,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by 
Vernon  Leis,  Feb.  5,  1977. 

Leaman — Kauffman. — Jay  Leaman  and  Judith 
Kauffman,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale 
cong.,  by  Arthur  McPhee  and  Paul  Leaman,  Nov. 
25,  1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Allan,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Lovina  (Lechlitner)  Burkholder,  was  bom  in 
Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov,  21,  188'7;  died  at  Miller 
Nursing  Home,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Jan.  29,  1977; 
aged  89  y.  She  was  married  to  William  J.  Allan, 
vmo  preceded  her  in  death  in  1941.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (William,  Paul,  and  James),  3 daughters 
(Elizabeth — Mrs.  Mahlon  Miller,  Ruth — Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Miller,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Glenn 
Hamilton),  14  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Barbara — Mrs,  Roscoe 
Hartman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant son,  one  grandchild,  one  great-grandchild, 
one  brother,  and  one  sister.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  William’s  Funeral  Home,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Feb.  2;  interment  in  Westlawn  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Frederick  S.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Barbara  (Stauffer)  Brenneman,  was  bom  in 
Milford,  Neb.,  Dec.  11,  1903;  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  at  Richfield,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1977;  aged  73  y. 
On  Nov.  27,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Millie  E. 
Page,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Frank  S.  and  Lawrence  J.),  5 daughters 
(Juanita — Mrs,  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Constance — 
Mrs.  Joseph  W,  Longacher,  Jr.,  Marjorie — Mrs. 
Robert  D.  Wenger,  Myrna — Mrs.  Kenneth  L. 
Eshleman,  and  Barbara — Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Leh- 
man), 17  grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Harvey  E., 
Joseph  B.,  Titus  M.,  J.  James,  and  Paul  G.),  and  2 
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sisters  (Mrs.  Clara  Hershberger  and  Norma — 
Mrs.  Edgar  Boettger).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Haycock  Mennonite  Church,  where  he  served  as 
a minister  for  several  years.  Earlier  he  spent  a 
number  of  years  as  a medical  missionary  in  India 
and  Tanzania,  having  been  ordained  in  India  in 
1939. 

Bridge,  Lonie  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and 
Isabel  (Henderson)  Lowery,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  Aug.  5,  1891;  died  in  the  Waynesboro 
Community  Hospital,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Jan.  30, 
1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Sept.  10,  1911,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Junius  B.  Bridge,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  June  1,  1963.  Surviving  are  5 sons 
(Hershel,  J.  Leslie,  Jesse,  Reginald,  and  Joseph),  6 
daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Raymond  Courtney,  Dor- 
othy Barker,  Rachel — Mrs.  Malcolm  Coffey, 
Naomi — Mrs.  Kenneth  Brooks,  Martha — Mrs. 
Charles  Ramsey,  Mary — Mrs.  Donald  Wright);  25 
randchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  3 half 
rothers  (George,  Paul,  and  Vance  Brydge),  and  3 
half  sisters  (Bessie — Mrs.  Joe  Hailey,  Edna — Mrs. 
Harry  Willis,  and  Viola — Mrs.  David  Tisdale). 
She  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser  and  Joe 
M.  Esh;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Ruth  Irene,  daughter  of  Charles 
Sandridge  and  Edna  (Butcher)  Sandridge  Moore, 
was  born  at  Harpster,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1914;  died 
of  cancer  at  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Jan.  12,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On 
Apr.  15,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Nelson  R. 
Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Nancy — Mrs.  Kenneth  Humphreys 
and  Patsv — Mrs.  Reed  Eagle),  7 grandchildren, 
her  motner,  and  one  brother  (Lorence  Sand- 
ridge). Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Basic 
United  Methodist  Church  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of 
Gordon  V.  Nelson,  Richard  H.  Showalter,  Frank 
Baker,  and  Delford  Calvert;  interment  in  Hilde- 
brand Mennonite  Church  cemetery. 

Good,  Erla  B.,  daughter  of  Tobias  and  Leah 
(Bauman)  Brubacher,  was  born  in  Wellington 
Co.,  Ont.,  Aug.  19,  1939;  died  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  27,  1977;  aged  37  y.  On  Aug.  18,  1961,  she 
was  married  to  Gerald  E.  Good,  who  survives. 
Also  survivng  are  4 daughters  (Carolyn,  Carmen, 
Cynthia,  and  Cheryl).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Floradale  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  on  Jan.  29.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Floradale  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher 
and  Ralph  Lebold;  interment  at  Floradale 
Church  Cemetery. 

Graybill,  Edith,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Anna 
(Summers)  Kennel,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Mar.  5,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Jan.  27, 
1977;  aged  64  y.  On  Dec.  27,  1941,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Chester  C.  Graybill,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Conrad  and  Stanley),  3 
daughters  (Anne,  Sarah — Mrs.  Melvin  Martin, 
and  Eva — Mrs.  John  Riehl),  10  grandchildren, 
and  7 sisters  (Alta — Mrs.  Leroy  Stoltzfus,  Irma — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Kauffman,  Anna  Miriam — Mrs.  John 
H.  Maste,  Gertrude — Mrs.  Amos  Yoder,  Leah — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Magal,  Naomi — Mrs.  Sol  Yoder,  and 
Salinda — Mrs,  John  Smucker),  and  2 brothers 
(Calvin  S.  and  J.  Arthur  Kennel),  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  (Ruth — Mrs.  Mahlon 
Click),  She  was  a member  of  the  New  Holland 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan,  29,  in  charge  of  Daniel  Sensenig  and 
Frank  Shirk;  interment  in  New  Holland  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Ada  Lucille,  daughter  of  Aaron  E.  and 
Emma  (Sauder)  Grieser,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  June  18,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb.  5, 
1977;  aged  49  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  4 
sisters  (Leora  Nafziger,  Elsie — Mrs.  Alton  Klop- 
fenstein,  Clela — Mrs.  Isaac  Stoll,  and  Lois 
Thierry),  and  one  brother  (Ernest).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of 


Ellis  B.  Croyle  and  P.  L.  Frey;  interment  in  the 
Pettisville  Cemetery,  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Herr,  Aaron  B.,  son  of  George  W.  and  Anna 
Mary  (Buchen)  Herr,  was  born  in  Farmersville, 
Pa.,  July  13,  1917;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Oct, 
30,  1976;  aged  59  y.  On  July  12,  1946,  he  was 
married  to  Marie  Still,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (David,  Daniel,  Susan,  and 
Paul),  his  mother,  one  sister  (Martha — Mrs.  Ike 
Widders),  and  one  brother  (Benjamin).  One  sister 

receded  him  in  death.  Funeral  services  were 

eld  on  Nov,  1,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Mosemann 
and  Arnold  C.  Roth;  interment  in  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Miles  S.,  son  of  Henry  B.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Stoner)  Hess,  was  born  in  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa., 
Jan.  24,  1899;  died  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Feb,  4,  1977; 
aged  78  y.  On  May  15,  1924,  he  was  married  to 
Lottie  Stauffer,  wno  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Irene  S. — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Snader,  Verna  S. — Mrs.  Harold  M.  Zim- 
merman, Esther  S. — Mrs.  Paul  Weaver,  Arlene 
S. — Mrs.  Kenneth  Herzog,  and  Leon  S.),  17 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb,  7,  in 
charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind;  inter- 
ment in  Metzler  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Alvin  M.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Lizzie 
(Moyer)  Landis,  was  born  at  Dublin,  Pa.,  May  16, 
1905;  died  of  septicemia  at  the  Allentown  General 
Hospital  on  Feb.  1,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Dec.  16, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Estella  Boyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Elva  Worth- 
ington, Eileen  Frantz,  and  Marilyn  Nace),  4 sons 
(Merrill,  Alvin  Y.,  Ralph,  and  Walton),  16  grand- 
children, and  6 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
5,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine  and  Sheldon  W. 
Burkhalter;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Cem- 
etery. 

Miller,  Ervin  N.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Emma 
(Helmuth)  Miller,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  Aug.  9, 
1911;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1977;  aged  65  y.  On  Feb. 
27,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Vivian  Eash,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ervin  I.,  and 
Marvin  J.),  6 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Laura — 
Mrs,  Levi  Rupp),  and  one  brother  (Elvan),  He 
was  a member  of  the  Inlet  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Central  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Dale  Wyse 
and  Charles  Gautsche;  interment  in  Lockport 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  J.  Ammon,  son  of  Gideon  S.and  Clara 
(Heckler)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Pipersville,  Pa,, 
Sept.  11,  1917;  died  at  the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Hos- 

ital,  Dec.  9,  1976;  aged  59  y.  On  June  20,  1942, 

e was  married  to  Marion  Hedrick,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Janice — Mrs. 
Ernest  Detwefler,  Eunice — Mrs.  Daniel  Lehman, 
Sara — Mrs.  Timothy  Carper,  and  Rhoda — Mrs. 
Alan  Myers),  13  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Stan- 
ley and  Dwight),  and  2 sisters  (Katherine — Mrs. 
Fred  Bowmaster  and  Lily — Mrs.  Samuel  Miller). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  (Byran, 
Ralph,  Winfield,  Paul,  and  Gideon).  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  deacon  on  Dec.  19,  1948. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Haycock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
13,  in  charge  of  Stanley  Beidler,  Merrill  Landis, 
and  Fred  Brenneman;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery, 

Munoz  (Frades),  Aurea  Rivera  de,  daughter  of 
Jose  Antonio  and  Maria  de  los  Angeles  Ortiz 
Rivera,  was  born  in  Montellano,  Cayey,  P.  R.,  in 
1893;  died  at  the  Cayey  Municipal  Hospital  on 
Feb.  4,  1977.  In  1929,  she  was  married  to  Perucho 
Frades,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  later 
married  to  Luis  Munoz,  who  died  in  1957,  She 
was  a member  of  the  Cayey  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Funeraria  del 
Carmen,  Aguas  Buenas,  in  charge  of  Lester  T. 
Hershey  and  Sergio  Rosario;  interment  in  the 


Municipal  Cemetery  of  Aguas  Buenas. 

Shue,  Monroe  G.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  M. 
(Shank)  Shue,  was  born  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
19,  1893;  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1977; 
aged  84  y.  On  May  30,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Bucher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Chester  and  Paul),  one  daughter  (Eliza- 
beth— Mrs.  Earl  Schmidt),  9 grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (George).  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Euneral  services 
were  held  at  the  Monahan  Funeral  Home  on  Jan. 
19,  in  charge  of  Robert  L,  Shreiner  and  Nelson 
Martin;  interment  in  Mummasburg  Cemetery, 
Gettysburg. 

Smith,  Walter  B.,  son  of  Bert  and  Maggie 
(Rickert)  Smith,  was  born  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Mar.  27,  1892;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
in  Chalfont,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On 
April  20,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  May  Koch, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov,  2,  1976.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Mrs,  Olive  Garges  and 
Fyrne — Mrs,  Albert  Volovnik)  and  one  son  (John 
Royce),  10  grandchildren,  and  13  great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Margaret  Hunsberger) 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1972,  He  was  a member 
of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Eeb.  4,  in  charge  of 
Sheldon  Burkhalter  and  David  F.  Derstine;  inter- 
ment in  Blooming  Glen  Church  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  John  M.,  son  of  Christian  and  Eliza- 
beth Snyder,  was  born  in  Roseland,  Neb.,  Aug.  8, 
1907;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Jan.  21,  1977;  aged  69  y.  He  was 
married  to  Julie  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jean  E.  Snyder),  2 
sons  (James  E,  and  J.  Robert  Snyder),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Matilda  Miller),  and  3 brothers  (Albert  W., 
Paul  E.,  and  C.  Allen).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Arthur 
McPhee,  Linden  Wenger,  Ralph  Ziegler,  and 
Moses  Slabaugh;  the  body  was  donated  to 
medical  science. 

Stoltzfus,  John  N.,  son  of  John  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Newhauser)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Mar,  11,  1897;  died  at  his  home  on 
Nov.  17,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec,  15,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Martha  S,  Beiler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Verna — Mrs. 
George  Zimmerman,  Esther — Mrs.  Norman  B. 
Smoker,  Sadie — Mrs.  J,  Kenneth  Shertz,  Bertha — 
Mrs,  Harold  Oatman,  Viola — Mrs.  Richard 
Weber,  and  Gladys — Mrs.  George  Miller),  one 
son  (Leon  C.),  16  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Joseph,  Samuel,  Aaron,  and 
Frank),  and  one  sister  (Lydia  Mast).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Good  and  Abner  Stoltzfus; 
interment  in  the  Ridgeview  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Fanny  Bren- 
neman in  the  Feb.  8 issue,  her  year  of  birth  was 
given  as  1883.  It  should  have  been  1893,  She  was 
83  (not  93)  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 


Cover  photo  by  Robert  Maust;  p.  184  (top)  by  Harold  Jantz;  p. 
184  (midale)  by  Paul  Quiring. 


calendar 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  1-3 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24, 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Mexican  Methodist  bishop  advocates 
church  cooperation  in  aiding  aliens 

A Mexican  Methodist  bishop  has  urged 
churches  in  his  country  and  the  United 
States  to  collaborate  in  efforts  to  help  illegal 
aliens  with  their  problems.  In  an  interview 
during  a recent  visit  to  New  York,  Bishop 
Joel  Mora  Pena,  head  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Northern  Mexico,  said,  “It  is 
clear  that  they  need  help  desperately.  But 
we  have  to  lament  the  fact  that  in  this 
respect  the  church  has  not  taken  an  active 
role.” 

Bishop  Mora  Pena,  whose  church  is  re- 
lated to  the  United  Methodist  Church  as  an 
affiliated  autonomous  body,  commented 
that  illegal  aliens  “have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  search  for  better  opportu- 
nities for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
Their  aspirations  are  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
those  who  came  before  them  and  now  form 
the  people  of  this  country  (the  U.S. ).”  But, 
he  added,  “we  hear  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  kinds  of  problems,  that  they  take 
away  the  jobs  available  to  U.S.  citizens,  that 
they  have  come  to  cash  in  on  the  benefits  of 
welfare,  that  they  just  want  to  receive  and 
never  give.  Few  stop  to  consider  that  they 
are  exploited  and  the  victims  of  economic 
and  political  interests  and  powers  beyond 
their  control.” 


Tea  is  replacing  coffee 
on  Salvation  Army  menu 

The  rising  price  of  coffee  has  caused  the 
Salvation  Army  to  drop  it  from  the  menu. 
Clients  will  instead  be  offered  a nice  hot  cup 
of  tea  for  five  cents  at  the  canteen.  “We 
simply  cannot  afford  it  any  longer,”  Capt. 
Charles  Wood,  Memphis  director,  said  in 
explaining  the  move.  He  said  the  onetime 
“nickel”  cup  of  coffee  had  been  raised  to  15 
cents  a cup  “and  we  were  about  to  have  to 
raise  the  price  again.  Before  we  made  the 
move,  we  submitted  it  to  our  clientele  and 
they  all  agreed,”  Capt.  Wood  said. 

Helms’  Amendment  would  guarantee 
the  right  of  life  to  the  unborn 

A joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  “guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  life  to  the  unborn”  has 
been  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen. 
Jesse  A.  Helms  (R-N.C. ).  Author  of  similar 
legislation  during  previous  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  Sen.  Helms,  a Baptist,  proposed  the 
following  amendment;  “With  respect  to  the 
right  to  life  guaranteed  in  this  Constitution, 
every  human  being,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state, 
shall  be  deemed,  from  the  moment  of 
fertilization,  to  be  a person  and  entitled  to 
the  right  of  life.” 


British  are  told  “drinking”  days 
topped  work  loss  through  strikes 

Britain  lost  six  million  working  days 
through  strikes  in  1975  but  these  “probably 
pale  into  insignificance”  beside  the  secret 
number  lost  every  year  due  to  alcoholism, 
according  to  the  report  of  a committee  of 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  There 
may  be  at  least  two  million  people,  from 
company  directors  to  shop  floor  workers, 
whose  drinking  is  costing  Britain  millions  of 
dollars  because  of  wrong  decisions  and  ac- 
cidents, the  report  says.  The  report  accused 
Britain  of  lagging  behind  the  United  States 
in  recognizing  and  tackling  the  growing 
question  of  executives  and  workers  whose 
lunchtime  drinking  particularly  affects  their 
work. 


Study  reveals  many  college  students 
seek  a Christian-based  education 

A national  study  of  327  church-related 
colleges  and  universities  has  found  that  a 
significant  number  of  students  are  looking 
for  an  education  that  is  based  on  Christian 
principles.  The  10-year  study  of  enrollment 
trends,  conducted  by  the  Higher  Education 
Center  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  found 
that  the  greatest  growth  was  experienced  by 
schools  having  a strong  evangelical  stance. 
Earl  J.  McGrath  and  Richard  C.  Neese, 
authors  of  the  report,  commented  that  “in 
spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of  the  seculariza- 
tion of  American  society  at  large,  it  is  clear 
that  many  youths  today  seek  a higher  educa- 
tion that  combines  a quality  academic 
program  with  a genuine  religious  experi- 
ence.” The  author  suggested  that  religious 
bodies  whose  colleges  have  lost  in  aggregate 
enrollment  “would  do  well  to  analyze 
whether  the  forces  at  work  in  each  case  stem 
from  a weakening  of  the  earlier  emphasis  on 
their  religious  heritage  and  commit- 
ments. . . .” 


Zaire  schools  returned  to  churches 

When  Zairian  primary  and  secondary 
students  returned  to  their  classrooms  after  a 
long  holiday  this  January,  they  found  that 
the  schools  had  been  returned  to  the 
administrative  control  of  the  churches, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  learned 
that  their  schools  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment when  they  returned  to  class  just  two 
years  before.  An  official  announcement  over 
the  government-owned  radio,  the  Voice  of 
Zaire,  recently  made  public  that  primary 
and  secondary  schools  would  be  returned  to 
the  churches  on  the  first  of  January  1977. 
Teaching  of  religion  would  also  be  rein- 


stated in  the  schools,  it  was  added.  Control 
of  the  schools  by  the  Catholics,  the 
Protestants,  and  the  Kimbanguists,  Zaire’s 
three  major  church  groups,  had  been  sus- 
pended in  January  1975  in  a move  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  general  “Zairianization  ” 
of  the  country. 

Disciples  report:  clergy  growing 
during  membership  decline 

The  number  of  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  ministers  rose  by  nearly  300 
in  the  last  year,  while  membership  declined 
18,816,  according  to  statistics  in  the  1977 
Year  Book  and  Directory  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Of  the  6,928  Disciples  ministers,  43 
percent  are  full-time  congregational  clergy, 
20  percent  are  retired,  5 percent  are  in 
higher  education,  5 percent  are  students,  4 
percent  are  involved  in  denominational 
work  at  regional  or  general  levels,  3 percent 
are  in  ecumenical  work,  3 percent  are 
chaplains,  2 percent  are  missionaries,  and  2 
percent  are  in  counseling  or  other  spe- 
cialized ministries.  The  remaining  13 
percent  earn  their  living  in  other 
professions.  U.S.  and  Canadian  Disciples 
membership  is  now  1,283,  348,  a drop  of  1.4 
percent.  The  denomination  has  not 
increased  in  membership  since  1964. 

President  would  eliminate 
testing  of  nuclear  devices 

U.S.  President  Carter  has  declared  that  he 
is  “in  favor  of  eliminating  the  testing  of  all 
nuclear  devices,  instantly  and  completely.  ” 
In  an  interview  he  said  that  “as  far  as  nu- 
clear arms  limitations  are  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  quickly  and  ag- 
gressively with  a comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  ” 

New  Bible’s  use  of  metric  system 
draws  criticism  from  Australian 

The  Good  News  Bible  has  been  criticized 
by  some  scholars  for  failing  to  retain  the 
beauty  of  the  language  used  in  the  King 
James  Version.  But  in  Australia,  the  modem 
version  is  also  coming  under  fire  for  its 
translation  of  weights  and  measures  in 
metric  measures.  A nonmetric  version  is  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  a small 
number  of  copies  will  be  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia. But  most  of  the  Good  News  Bibles 
distributed  “down  under  ” use  metric  mea- 
sures. On  the  one  hand,  the  Australian 
Metric  Conversion  Board  has  praised  the 
new  Bible  and  said  that  it  will  help  the 
average  reader  “to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures better.  ” But  R.  W.  Perry  of  Carlton, 
president  of  the  Australian  Anti-Metric 
Association,  has  fired  a broadside  against 
the  Good  News  Bible.  He  charges  that  “the 
translators  obviously  suffered  from  an  acute 
dose  of  metric  mania  resulting  in  numerous 
conversion  errors.  ” 
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The  mystery  of  God  at  work 


We  discuss  in  this  issue  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a 
sense  the  statement  “doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  For,  as  Jesus  said,  the  Spirit  at  work  is 
like  the  wind.  The  movement  is  obvious  but  the  mover  is  not. 

It  is  our  nature  to  analyze  and  organize  our  knowledge. 
Even  in  the  mysterious  realm  of  the  divine,  we  feel  a need  to 
have  a body  of  knowledge — theology.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  no  so- 
lution, for  then  we  open  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  taking  this 
aspect  of  experience  less  seriously  than  other  bodies  of 
knowledge  which  are  analyzed  and  systematized.  Even  so  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  God  is  out-of-date.  The  classic  example  of 
this  is  J.  B.  Phillips’  story  of  the  teenagers  who  were  asked  if 
they  thought  God  understood  radar.  Without  thinking,  they 
replied,  “No.” 

But  as  we  analyze  and  organize  we  need  an  open,  playful 
spirit  so  that  we  do  not  take  our  systematization  too  carefully. 
Jesus  complained  about  the  Pharisees  who  had  analyzed  the 
Scriptures,  but  could  not  find  a place  in  them  for  Him  since 
He  did  not  exactly  fit  what  they  thought  He  should  look  like. 

Some  years  ago  I made  a study  of  the  comprehension  of 
theological  terms  by  giving  a quiz  in  selected  Sunday  schools. 


The  answers  I got  were  generally  predictable.  Those  who 
comprehended  better  were  generally  either  better  educated 
or  were  officers  and  teachers  in  the  church.  Or  both.  But 
there  were  exceptions.  One  respondent,  as  I recall,  had  not 
gone  high  in  education  nor  was  he  an  officer  in  the  church, 
but  still  made  a high  score. 

Jesus  Himself  astonished  the  theologians  because  He  had 
no  theological  degree,  yet  He  could  ask  theological  questions 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to  answer.  Whatever  our 
theory  of  God’s  work  in  the  world,  we  must  make  room  for 
Jesus.  And  all  others  who,  like  He,  are  short  on  formal  train- 
ing and  long  on  spiritual  wisdom. 

This  is  not  an  excuse  for  educational  laziness.  Opportu- 
nities to  improve  our  understanding  and  ability  to  serve 
Christ  are  all  around  us.  The  study  of  the  Bible  itself  can  be  a 
liberal  education.  But  as  we  analyze  and  organize  our 
knowledge  we  need  to  regularly  bring  it  before  God  in  order 
that  we  and  our  knowledge  may  be  moved  by  the  Spirit.  And 
that  our  minds  be  open  so  that  although  we  cannot  fully 
understand  the  Mover,  we  may  recognize  the  movement  as 
from  God. 


Does  television  make  you  fearful? 


No  great  friend  of  television,  which  I consider  the  ultimate 
demonstratiOjU  of  the  slogan  “All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to 
go,  ” I was  interested  in  a critical  comment  about  it  reported 
by  Religious  News  Service.  Nelson  Price,  head  of  United  Me- 
thodist Communications’  Public  Media  Division,  said  at  a 
television  awareness  workshop.  “I  like  television  and  I watch 
it.  It’s  a common  ground  I have  with  my  [children],  and  a 
way  to  get  away  from  dealing  with  issues.  ” 

But  he  reported,  “Studies  have  shown  that  the  heavy  tele- 
vision viewer  tends  to  be  more  fearful,  and  as  we  become 
more  fearful  and  less  secure,  we  tend  to  feel  we  need  more 
protection.  That  shows  up  in  higher  police  and  military  bud- 
gets.” 


Whether  TV  addiction  causes  feelings  of  insecurity  or  the 
other  way  around  may  be  hard  to  determine.  But  the  connec- 
tion is  worth  noting.  George  Orwell  and  Aldous  Huxley, 
among  others,  have  warned  of  a time  when  people  will  not 
think  for  themselves  but  will  listen  to  some  “Big  Brother  ” 
who  tells  them  what  to  think. 

That  time  has  already  begun.  The  voice  of  the 
scaremonger  is  already  heard  in  the  land.  For  a generation  we 
have  been  told  that  we  must  arm  to  the  teeth  or  the  Russians 
will  get  us.  We  did  this  and  still  the  voices  cry,  “More  and 
better  arms.  ” The  fact  that  insecurity  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  arms  means  nothing.  And  the  television  addict 
plays  right  into  their  hands. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Beginning  a special  section  prepared  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  for  Missionary  Day,  March  13. 


Fisherman  of  Burma.  Mission  promoters,  says  the  author,  have  used  the  Great  Commission  to  conquer  unknown  territory. 

Another  look  at  the  Great  Commission 

by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


For  most  of  us  the  basis  of  Christian  missionary  activity  is 
the  Great  Commission.  This  command  represents  Jesus’  final 
words  to  His  disciples — His  last  will  and  testament.  Never 
mind  where  these  words  are  found  in  Scripture.  The 
missionary  mandate  is  a straightforward  order  which  the 
faithful  carry  out. 

When  one  turns  from  the  popular  understanding  to  formal 
theologies  of  mission,  one  finds  that  the  Great  Commission 
plays  a minor — even  insignificant — role.  What  accounts  for 
this  disparity?  Have  scholars  failed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
church,  particularly  missionary  enthusiasts,  by  working  in 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  church?  Historically,  mid- 


dlemen have  brokered  between  ivory  tower  and  pew. 
Missions’  promoters  and  publicists  have  popularized  the  slo- 
gans and  concepts  which  have  guided  and  sustained  the 
movement.  The  Great  Commission  has  been  used  inade- 
quately to  interpret  and  promote  Christian  mission  in  several 
ways. 

More  than  Proof  Text.  The  Great  Commission  is  more 
than  a proof  text.  The  Matthew  28:19a  phrase,  “Go  ye 
therefore,”  or  Mark  16:15,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature”  have  been  favorite  texts. 
The  imperative  voice  appealed  to  an  activist  people.  Popular 


Frances  Smucker  (left)  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a former  worker  with  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  in  Botswana.  “The  Great  Commission,”  says 
Wilbert  Shenk,  “extends  the  ministry  of  Jesus.” 


support  rallied  around  a vision  of  conquering  unknown  terri- 
tory, of  pioneering  on  distant  frontiers.  Western  culture 
lauded  the  hero  who  struggled  to  overcome  hardships.  But 
such  an  interpretation  falls  short  because  it  neglects  what  is 
vital  and  basic.  The  English  missionary  statesman.  Max  War- 
ren, suggests  that  we  cannot  understand  the  Great  Com- 
mission apart  from  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  the  Commission  was 
first  enacted. 

We  also  miss  the  full  meaning  of  the  Great  Commission  if 
we  treat  it  as  an  isolated  command,  unrelated  to  all  that  has 
gone  before  or  that  follows  in  Scripture.  The  Old  Testament 
is  a groundwork  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  Jewish  people 
spawned  the  first  missionary  movement  in  history  during 
their  exiles. 

A third  error  is  to  read  the  text  incorrectly.  Missionary  pro- 
moters traditionally  stressed  the  “Go  ye”  whereas  the 
original  text  centers  on  “make  disciples.”  (A  literal  transla- 
tion of  Matthew  28:19a  says:  “Having  gone  on  your  way 
therefore,  teach  all  the  nations,  making  them  your  pupils. 

. . .”)  The  Great  Commission  focuses  the  entire  missionary 
action  on  winning  people  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  be- 
comes the  new  covenant  God  makes  with  His  people.  It  gives 
no  license  for  geographical  exploration  or  preoccupation  with 
the  exotic  elements  of  strange  peoples  in  faraway  places. 
“Go”  is  subservient  to  “make.” 

Early  in  His  ministry  Jesus  dispatched  His  disciples  on 
missions  throughout  the  surrounding  communities.  Although 
the  Old  Testament  vision  of  mission  anticipated  that  through 
Israel’s  obedience  and  example  the  nations  would  eventually 
be  drawn  to  worship  God,  the  Jewish  people  in  exile  started  a 
missionary  movement.  This  movement  reached  a crest  dur- 
ing Jesus’  own  ministry.  Even  though  He  denounced  Jewish 
proselytism  (Matthew  23:15;  compare  Romans  2:17-24), 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk  is  overseas  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
He  worked  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Indonesia  from  1955  to 
1959, 


Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to  send  His  own  disciples  out  as  wit- 
nesses. He  drew  a distinction  at  the  level  of  substance  rather 
than  form. 

Each  of  the  four  Gospels  plus  Acts  records  a version  of  the 
Great  Commission.  In  the  Gospels  it  immediately  follows  the 
resurrection.  The  missionary  mandate  is  integrally  related  to 
the  resurrection,  for  the  missionary  is  to  witness  to  the  power 
of  the  resurrection.  The  fact  that  the  Commission  appears  in 
each  Gospel  is  already  important,  but  there  is  more.  Each 
Gospel  aceount  emphasizes  a different  aspect  of  the  Great 
Commission,  thus  enriching  its  meaning  and  enlarging  the 
vision. 

Under  Kingdom  Authority.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  opens 
with  a genealogy  which  establishes  Jesus  within  the  Jewish 
royal  line.  John  the  Baptist  prepares  for  Messiah’s  coming  by 
calling  the  people  to  “repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.”  Jesus  begins  His  ministry  by  announcing  that  the 
kingdom  was  near.  Matthew  maintains  this  emphasis  on 
kingdom  throughout. 

When  Jesus  gives  His  last  command,  it  is  based  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  kingdom.  Under  this  authority  the  disciples  are 
mandated,  as  they  disperse  throughout  the  world,  to  invite  all 
peoples  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Messiah  and  live 
under  His  lordship.  Discipleship  is  validated  only  as  we 
“make  disciples  of  all  nations.  ” Those  within  the  covenant 
are  responsible  to  witness  to  those  outside.  Evangelism  is  an 
invitation  to  discipleship.  As  people  accept  the  witness,  they 
are  to  be  baptized  as  a sign  that  they  have  also  entered  into 
the  covenant  (that  is,  now  live  under  God’s  rule)  and  are  con- 
secrated to  the  life  of  discipleship.  Teaching  is  the  means  of 
growth  in  discipleship. 
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The  import  of  this  new  allegiance  is  often  best  dramatized 
by  the  person  who  comes  to  Christ  from  a non-Christian 
background.  In  1959  a group  of  people  were  baptized  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  Pati,  Java,  Indonesia.  Among  them  was 
an  older  woman  who  came  from  a strange  sect,  the  Sameen 
people,  who  were  feared  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
questions  asked  of  a person  about  to  be  baptized  is:  Do  you 
renounce  all  belief  in  evil  spirits?  The  woman  responded  with 
a testimony.  Oh  yes,  she  replied.  “I  have  been  a priestess 

all  thr/h  h TV  I have  thrown 

all  that  behind  me  (as  she  flung  her  hands  over  her  shoul- 

uersj.  Now  I will  serve  Jesus/* 

Of  all  the  Gospels,  Mark  depicts  most  vividly  the  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  love  and  evil.  When  Jesus  sent  the  dis- 
ciples out  the  first  time,  Mark  reports  that  He  “gave  them  au- 
thority  over  the  unclean  spirits’’  (cf.  Matthew  10:1  and  Luke 
■ ‘ j hich  give  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  commission— 
mcludmg  authority  over  all  demons”).  Thus,  Mark’s  Great 
Comrnission  emphasizes  the  authority  of  liberation  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  represents  to  all  people  release  from  the 
bondage  of  sm  and  the  demonic  powers.  To  live  under  the 
reign  of  God  is  to  live  in  freedom.  The  ringing  testimony  of 
t^he  Christians  m Bihar,  India,  where  traditionally  people 
have  lived  in  great  fear  of  evil  powers,  is  that  the  power  of  the 
gospel  releases  from  this  bondage. 


even  so  I send  you”  (Jn.  20:21b).  Not  only  is  there  a direct 
link  between  resurrection  and  commission,  but  the  disciples 
are  called  to  travel  the  same  way  the  Master  has  trod-the 
way  of  suffering  and  self-sacrifice. 

A fifth  version  of  the  Great  Commission  appears  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Acts.  In  connection  with  the  Ascension,  Jesus 
assures  the  disciples  they  will  be  specially  empowered  to 
carry  out  their  commission.  The  authority  of  power 

characterizes  the  Acts  1:8  commission.  J 1 ^^^er 


Forgiveness  Within  the  Faith  Community.  With  his  eye 
for  human  interest,  Luke  focuses  his  Gospel  on  forgiveness 
and  new  relationships.  The  Great  Commission  in  Luke  is 
based  on  the  authority  of  forgiveness.  The  story  of  the 
rodigal  Son  (Luke  15)  summarizes  much  that  Luke  has  to 
^y  about  the  basis  of  this  new  community  of  faith  The  Great 
Commission  becomes  the  call  to  live  in  a community  based 
on  love  and  forgiveness.  Discovery  of  what  this  means  may 
come  only  gradually  through  repeated  demonstration  of  for- 
giving and  accepting  love. 

Some  years  ago  I was  visiting  in  the  home  of  a friend 
overseas  when  a man  called.  He  was  tense  and  rather  hostile. 

er  he  left  was  told  something  about  his  background 
Sammi  s people  had  been  badly  abused.  He  emerged  from 
that  nightmare  convinced  that  what  had  happened  was  the 
full  responsibility  of  Christians.  Thereafter  he  took  every  oc- 
^sion  possible  to  vent  his  anger  on  individual  Christians 

Instead  of  defensiveness,  he  met  compassion.  It  was  discon- 

thf/T’  Then  began  a series  of  encounters 

that  stretched  into  years.  The  last  time  I saw  him  he  had  just 

hl/he  hl7  ^ ""d  stopped  in  to  report 

that  he  had  spent  five  weeks  visiting  Christian  friends  in 

vanou.  oiHes.  Those  he  had  onee  o,„sfdered  his  enSaS 
become  his  friends  and  family. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  unified  by  an  emphasis  on  the  unity 

cause  of  the  mthonty  of  continuity  He  was  commissioning 
s disciples  to  go  into  the  world  in  the  same  manner  as  h! 
thp  following  the  resurrection,  Jesus  appears  to 

the  disciples  and  informs  them,  “As  the  Father  has  sent  me 


Blueprint  for  a New  Order.  For  Matthew  the  kingdom  of 
7m  'Witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God 

of  t7  c Great  Commission  is  based  on  the  authority 

of  the  kingdom.  Mark  s Gospel  depicts  the  decisive  struggle 
between  the  power  of  love  and  evil  powers.  The  Great  Com- 
mission in  Mark’s  Gospel  emphasizes  the  authority  of  libera- 
Lon.  Luke  s Gospel  portrays  new  relationships  and  the  Great 
Commission  highlights  the  authority  of  forgiveness 
In  John  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son  and  disciples  is 
stressed  and  the  Great  Commission  has  the  authority  of  con- 
tinuity. Finally,  the  Acts  form  of  the  Great  Commission  un- 
derscores the  authority  of  power.  Kingdom,  liberation,  new 
re  ationships,  continuity,  and  power— each  is  a part  of  what 
w call  the  Great  Commission.  What  does  this  mean  for  us  to- 

1.  The  Great  Commission  is  God’s  blueprint  for  a new 
order,  the  new  creation.  It  is  not  a travel  permit  for  the  ad- 
venturous. It  IS  Christ’s  mandate  to  His  church  under  which 
It  IS  to  witness  to  the  power  of  the  resurrection  until  the  end 
ot  time  to  all  peoples  throughout  the  world.  The  Great  Com- 
mission is  concerned  with  creating  a new  people  with  a new 
history  The  Great  Commission  forms  a permanent  structure 
wr  the  life  of  the  church.  If  the  church  is  faithful  to  the  Great 
Commission,  the  disciples  will  be  a people  in  dispersion  a 
pilgrim  people. 

2.  The  Great  Commission  is  not  to  be  carried  out  legalis- 
tically.  The  early  church  did  not  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  Great  Commission  directly  (it  is  not  mentioned,  even  in- 
directly, after  Acts  1:8).  The  church  simply  lived  it  out.  The 
oly  Spirit  wants  to  energize  and  empower  the  people  of 
God  to  be  a witnessing,  missionary  community.  The  church 
can  experience  no  greater  joy  than  to  live  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  witness  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  The  Great  Commission  extends  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  Jesus’  concern  for  the  poor,  the  powerless,  the  sick 
and  the  sinner  becomes  the  church’s  central  preoccupation.’ 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  explained  what  it  meant  to 
7 of  God.  He  proclaimed  that  the  reign  of 

God  had  begun  and  showed  what  it  meant  to  live  under  that 
reign  by  rejecting  all  power  except  love.  He  confronted  evil 
but  suffered  rather  than  retaliate  with  violence. 

The  Great  Commission  can  be  carried  out  faithfully  only 
by  rejecting  all  attempts  to  ally  the  kingdom  of  God  with  a 
particular  nation,  race,  class,  or  economic-political  system.  In 
the  confrontation  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  demonic 
powers,  the  disciples  must  take  the  way  of  suffering  love  and 
sacrifice.  For  that  is  the  Great  Commissioner’s  way. 


March  8, 1977 


An  interview  with  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver 


by  Norman  Derstine 


Come,  sit  on  the  grass  with  us 


Norman:  Together,  Ed  and  Irene,  you  have  given  a lot  of 
time  and  energy  in  relating  to  African  independent  churches. 
H ow  do  you  see  their  development  during  your  two  years  in 
Botswana? 

Ed:  Independent  churches  are  growing  rapidly  in  spite  of 
earlier  strong  opposition  from  both  the  mission  churches  and 
government  to  try  to  wipe  them  out,  or  at  least  control  them. 
Now  both  are  trying  to  find  out  what  contribution  inde- 
pendent churches  are  making  to  the  nation  s religious  life. 

Norman:  What  is  the  membership  of  independent 
churches  in  Botswana? 

Ed:  No  one  has  done  a recent  survey.  One  reason  is  that 
people  who  attend  independent  churches  often  have  a dual 
membership.  They  are  members  of  mission  churches  and  at 
the  same  time  members  of  independent  churches,  where  they 
probably  attend  more  often.  A recent  survey  in  Selebi-Pikwe, 
a new  mining  town  where  people  have  come  from  all  over  the 
country,  showed  religious  affiliation  equally  divided  among 
traditional,  independent  church,  and  mission  church. 

Norman:  How  would  you  describe  the  difference  between 
typical  worship  in  an  independent  church  and  in  a mission 
church? 

Irene:  It  is  far  more  free  and  African  in  style,  not  trying  to 
copy  after  Western  ways  as  the  mission  churches  do.  They  are 
not  as  free  to  be  themselves  in  Botswana  as  they  are  in  West 
Africa. 

Norman:  Mentioning  West  Africa,  I believe  you  spent 
about  10  years  there.  Are  there  other  differences  between 
West  and  Southern  Africa? 

Irene:  Here  in  Southern  Africa,  I feel  they  are  still  bound 
by  traditions  from  the  mission  churches.  In  West  Africa,  if 
they  want  to  dance,  they  dance;  if  they  want  to  drum,  they 
drum;  if  they  want  to  clap,  they  clap;  it  is  really  spontaneous 
worship  in  their  own  way.  But  certainly  they  are  more  free  to 
worship  in  their  own  way.  If  you  talk  to  the  people  they  speak 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  being  present  in  their  services.  And 
they  have  a definite  time  for  healing  and  for  prayers — people 


Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  India 
1935-56;  in  West  Africa,  1959-71;  and  with  Africa  Inter-Mennonite  mission 
in  Botswana,  1975-77.  Norman  Derstine  is  on  leave  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  to  assist  the  Botswana  Christian  Council  to  improve  and  expand  re- 
ligious programming  at  the  request  of  Radio  Botswana. 


coming  up  to  be  prayed  with  which  is  usually  not  found  in 
the  mission  churches. 

Norman:  Is  healing  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
independent  churches  and  other  churches? 

Ed:  A quick  answer  is  yes.  Among  the  so-called  “spiritual 
churches”  healing  has  a strong  emphasis.  But  it  isn’t  the  kind 
of  thing  people  in  the  West  or  mission  churches  usually  think 
of.  As  thought  of  in  the  independent  churches,  healing  in- 
cludes the  whole  man  and  has  to  do  with  more  than  the 
physical  condition. 

Irene:  Norman,  I’d  like  to  express  this  by  what  happens  to 
me.  I feel  a freedom  to  be  myself.  I feel  that  they  are  not  in- 
hibited at  all  and  if  I want  to  go  up  and  kneel  for  prayer,  1 
can.  Recently  when  one  of  my  secondary  student  friends 
went  forward  for  prayer,  I knew  she  was  praying  about  her 
exams.  I felt  compelled  to  kneel  beside  her  in  affirmation.  I 
put  my  arm  around  her  and  had  a tremendous  experience. 
Another  time  at  Kanye,  meeting  under  a tree,  people  came 
forward  for  prayer.  I was  experiencing  some  physical  difficul- 
ties and  I went  up.  When  they  came  to  pray  for  me,  Ed  said, 
“Irene,  may  your  prayer  be  answered.”  He  didn’t  know  why 
I was  there.  God  heard  that  prayer  and  I was  healed. 

Norman:  What  is  the  attitude  among  persons  in  the  older 
denominations  concerning  your  ministry  with  independent 
churches? 

Ed:  We  find  a growing  interest  among  the  mission 
churches  toward  our  work.  They  still  have  a lot  of  problems 
and  questions.  This  is  bound  to  be  true  because  these 
churches  are  culturally,  religiously,  and  historically  Western 
mission  churches.  They  were  found  by  denominational 
missions  and  they  have  different  cultural  and  religious 
orientation  and  to  some  extent  are  economically  and  socially 
different. 

Norman:  I heard  someone  say  that  the  church  has  not 
really  taken  root  in  Africa.  How  do  you  respond  to  such  a 
statement? 

Ed:  That’s  what  independent  church  movements  are 
about — this  is  the  whole  thing!  Christians  in  Africa  are  strug- 
gling to  find  an  African  interpretation  of  the  gospel — the  in- 
terpretation, application,  and  practice  of  the  gospel  which  fits 
African  culture  and  yet  the  same  gospel  Jesus  was  talking 
about. 
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Ed  Weaver  with  daughter  of  a pastor  from  the  Spiritual  Healing  Church, 
an  independent  group  with  which  the  Weavers  worked  in  Botswana. 


Irene:  Yes,  we  have  both  kinds  of  responses.  There  are 
those  in  the  upper  class  who  still  can’t  understand  our  role. 
But  there  are  others  who  feel  that  the  independent  churches 
are  the  church  of  tomorrow  and  have  a voice  which  the  wider 
church  must  hear. 

Norman:  What  has  been  your  role  within  the  various  inde- 
pendent churches? 

Irene:  Our  role  has  been  a supporting  role.  We  have  often 
said,  “We  don’t  want  to  be  possessed  by  them  and  we  don’t 
want  them  to  feel  that  we  possess  them.  ” If  we  can  have  a 
part  in  leadership  training,  work  with  and  not /or  people,  this 
is  what  we  want — teaching  Bible  and  leadership  training. 

Ed:  The  kind  of  work  that  Irene  and  I are  in  needs  a 
lifetime.  Little  can  be  accomplished  in  two  years.  How  inde- 
pendent churches  attempt  to  interpret  the  gospel  in  terms  of 
their  culture,  this  is  the  biggest  theological  question  that  any 
church  faces  throughout  the  world  and  we  haven’t  even 
worked  it  out  in  our  own  country!  We  ourselves  have  a too 
Western,  American  cultural  understanding  of  the  gospel. 

How  can  people  in  any  culture  understand  and  apply  the 
gospel  in  their  particular  culture?  It  is  my  philosophy  that  it 
has  to  be  done  in  dialogue  because  we  can’t  quite  see 
ourselves  if  we  look  at  the  gospel  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
culture.  In  dialogue  and  interaction  we  can  share  our 
experience  of  Christ.  We  learn  from  each  other. 

Irene:  One  of  the  greatest  ministries  we  have  is  to  help 
people  feel  loved  and  accepted.  I’ll  take  two  experiences  with 
me  which  will  always  be  meaningful.  I’ve  tried  to  attend  as 
many  women’s  meetings  as  possible.  Often  they  gave  me  a 
chance  to  speak.  One  day  after  the  meeting  they  said, 
“Come,  sit  on  the  grass  with  us.’’  So  I sat  down  and  they  said, 
“We  know  that  you  love  us.’’  They  said  this  out  of  the  clear 
blue  sky!  I said,  “How  do  you  know?  ” They  said,  “We  just 
know.’’  That  was  meaningful  for  me.  And  the  other  day  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Molaki’s  mother  I went  over  to  sit  with  her 
and  the  women  who  had  also  come  to  be  with  her.  We  just  sat 
there  without  speaking.  They  gave  me  a chair  to  sit  on  and  I 
said,  “I  want  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  you.  ” “Oh,  ” they  said, 
“You’re  a real  Motswane!  ” 

Norman:  Why  aren’t  you  building  Mennonite  churches 


and  what  do  the  independent  churches  themselves  feel  is 
their  role  in  church  building? 

Ed:  We  have  often  been  asked  why  we’re  not  establishing 
Mennonite  churches.  In  fact  the  leader  of  the  St.  John’s 
Church  said,  “I’m  going  to  start  a Mennonite  St.  John’s 
Church  in  Francistown!’’  I feel  that  the  old  approach  to 
mission  is  finished.  This  can’t  happen  again.  They  were  the 
thing  for  their  time  but  no  more  can  missions  coming  to 
Africa  use  anything  that’s  patterned  after  colonialism. 

But  we  can  do  something  better.  We  can  contribute  to  the 
aspiration  and  sense  of  mission  that  independent  churches 
themselves  have.  The  Spiritual  Healing  Church  said,  to 
quote  the  president,  “We  stand  between  the  mission 
churches  and  the  traditionalists.  Our  mission  is  to  interpret 
the  gospel  to  people  who  are  still  following  traditional  reli- 
gion in  such  a way  that  they  can  understand.  ” 

Norman:  Tell  us  a little  more  about  your  vision  for  Men- 
nonites  strengthening  our  ties  with  independent  churches  in 
these  various  countries  in  Southern  Africa. 

Ed:  We  have  a long  way  to  go  in  our  understanding  of 
what  we  are  wanting  to  accomplish  in  Southern  Africa  and 
how  this  is  to  be  done.  We  are  convinced  that  Mennonites 
need  to  be  united  in  their  witness  in  Southern  Africa.  Second, 
we  must  listen  to  understand  what  Africans  are  trying  to  say 
to  us  before  we  attempt  telling  them  what  we  feel  so  urgently 
needs  to  be  said.  Third,  people  are  much  more  important 
than  any  programs  we  may  want  to  set  up  to  do  “our  thing.  ” 

Norman:  What  gives  you  the  conviction  that  our  denomi- 
nation has  a special  contribution  to  make? 

Ed:  Mennonites  in  this  time  and  location  are  called  of  God 
to  give  a witness  of  reconciliation.  This  first  of  all  involves  the 
independent  churches  themselves,  then  the  relation  between 
the  newer  independent  churches  and  the  older  mission 
churches.  But  also  our  relation  to  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Southern  Africa. 

Independent  churches  and  Mennonites  have  a few  things 
in  common  which  makes  working  with  them  both  easy  and 
mutually  worthwhile.  Africans  do  not  intend  to  theologize  or 
systematize  their  religion.  Their  religious  experiences  are 
expressed  much  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  too,  until  the 
present  time,  were  more  interested  in  the  practice  of  our 
beliefs  than  in  systematizing  them.  Africans  and  Anabaptist 
Mennonites  have  some  things  in  common. 

Norman:  Does  the  political  situation  around  Botswana 
create  new  opportunities  or  close  doors? 

Ed:  I think  we  can  see  this  as  new  open  doors — new  op- 
portunities for  a Mennonite  presence,  giving  a witness  to 
God’s  reconciliation  in  word  and  deed.  Swaziland  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Director  Dan  Nissly’s  going  to  Rhodesia 
to  find  open  doors  to  minister  to  people  in  trouble  is  a coura- 
geous example  of  what  we  can  do  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
situations  in  Southern  Africa.  A ministry  of  love,  forgiveness, 
and  reconciliation  will  find  a way! 

Norman:  Ed  and  Irene  I want  to  express  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  pioneer  work  you  both  have  done  among  in- 
dependent churches.  You  have  raised  our  sights  and 
deepened  our  convictions.  Thank  you.  ^ 
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A Christian  ministry  to  the  deaf 


“What’s  wrong,  are  you  deaf?”  “Why,  ean’t  you  hear?” 
These  are  disparaging  remarks  that  are  used  from  time  to 
time  to  needle  someone  who  hasn’t  been  paying  attention. 
However,  for  over  13  million  Americans  faced  with  these 
questions,  the  answer  would  be,  “Yes.  ” Well  then,  what  is  a 
hearing  impairment?  What  causes  one?  What  effect  does  a 
hearing  impairment  have  on  the  life  of  an  individual?  Does 
the  church  have  a responsibility  to  this  hearing  impaired  in- 
dividual? 

First,  what  is  a hearing  impairment?  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  the  following  definition  will  be  used:  A [hearing 
impairment]  sufficient  to  “affect  personal  efficiency  in  the 
activities  of  daily  living,  ” specifically  in  respect  to  communi- 
cation (Davis  and  Silverman,  Hearing  and  Deafness,  p.  497). 
“Impairment  of  hearing  is  the  single  most  prevalent  chronic 
physical  disability  in  the  United  States.”  Out  of  the  over  13 
million  hearing  impaired  Americans,  1.8  million  are  deaf 
(Schein  and  Delk,  The  Deaf  Population  of  the  United  States 
pp.  1,4).  That  is  to  say  1.8  million  Americans  have  a severe  to 
profound  hearing  loss. 

Hearing  impairments  can  be  categorized  several  ways. 
Degrees  of  loss:  Some  people  use  the  phrases  hard-of-hearing 
and  deaf,  while  others  refer  to  a mild,  moderate,  severe,  or 
profound  hearing  loss.  Types  of  loss:  conductive, 

sensorineural,  and  central  are  the  terms  used.  Age  of  onset: 
Some  talk  about  pre-lingually  or  post-lingually  deafened 
children.  Others  prefer  to  talk  about  pre-vocationally  or  post- 
vocationally  deafened  adults.  Though  all  of  these  categories 
have  significance,  attention  will  be  focused  on  age  of  onset 
using  congenital  hearing  impairments  and  adventitious  hear- 
ing impairments  (with  incidental  references  to  some  of  the 
other  categories)  because  it  is  easier  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
hearing  impairments  this  way. 

First,  what  is  a congenital  hearing  impairment?  It  is  a dys- 
function of  the  hearing  mechanism  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of 


Eli  Savanick  is  in  charge  of  programs  for  the  deaf  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
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birth.  This  category  includes  hereditary  deafness,  deafness 
due  to  illness  during  pregnancy,  and  deafness  due  to  com- 
plications  from  taking  certain  drugs. 

Adventitious  hearing  impairments  occur  after  birth.  They 
can  be  divided  into  those  with  sudden  onset  and  those  that 
occur  gradually.  Hearing  impairments  that  occur  suddenly 
can  be  caused  by  forms  of  birth  trauma,  overexposure  to 
oxygen  in  incubators,  childhood  illnesses,  ototoxicity,  and  c 
brain  or  nerve  damage  due  to  an  accident,  meningitis,  ence- 
phalitis, to  name  a few.  Hearing  impairments  that  occur 
gradually  may  include  constant  overexposure  to  loud  noise  in 
the  environment,  old  age,  and  late-onset  genetic  syndromes. 
Some  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  are  very  rare.  Many  ^ 
causes  are  still  unknown. 

What  effect  impairment?  What  effect  does  a hearing  im-  ^ 
pairment  have  on  the  afflicted  person?  There  are  many 
responses  to  this  question  and  each  hearing  impaired  person 
is  a living  example.  However,  an  area  that  merits  considera- 
tion is  communication.  In  considering  the  phenomena  of 
communication  as  it  relates  to  a hearing  impaired  person,  an 
example  will  be  chosen  from  each  end  of  the  continuum. 
First,  consider  a prelingually  severe  to  profoundly  deafened 
child.  This  child’s  hearing  loss  occurs  before  the  age  of  two.  It 
also  requires  the  use  of  amplification  and  special  education  in 
order  for  the  child  to  learn  language. 

Language  development  has  a large  auditory  component.  j 
To  illustrate  this  remember  that  a normally  hearing  child 
absorbs  all  sound  in  his  environment  for  approximately  two  ' 
years  before  he  begins  to  talk.  A hearing  impaired  child  does 
not  have  this  language  listening  experience.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate  for  this,  it  is  extremely  important  that  alternative 
means  of  language  input  be  started  as  early  as  possible.  The 
success  of  the  early  education  techniques  (total  communica-  *' 
tion,  oral  communication,  manual  communication,  cued 
speech,  etc. ) and  language  instruction  varies  greatly  depend- 
ing on  the  individual  child.  ' 

As  the  profoundly  deafened  child  becomes  older,  regard- 
less of  which  technique  he  has  learned,  he  faces  a eonstant 
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challenge  when  he  attempts  to  communicate  to  the  “hearing 
world.”  This  challenge  centers  around  trying  to  understand 
language  and  speech  and  to  have  one’s  language  and  speech 
understood. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  continuum,  consider  the  older 
adult  who  has  begun  to  lose  his  hearing.  Presbycusis  or  old 
age  deafness  is  very  common.  It,  too,  presents  a unique 
challenge  in  communication.  Everyone  can  recall  occasion 
when  an  elderly  person  has  either  failed  to  respond  or  has 
responded  incorrectly  to  a question  or  a request.  As  a person 
becomes  aware  of  his  increasing  hearing  loss,  compensations 
are  made.  Such  compensations  may  be  requests  for  one  to 
speak  louder,  the  purchase  of  a hearing  aid,  lip-reading 
practice,  etc.  Regardless  of  the  adjustments  made,  spon- 
taneous interaction,  especially  in  a group,  becomes  difficult. 
Often  people  with  presbycusis  will  avoid  such  social  contact. 
All  this,  once  again  interferes  with  the  communication 
process. 

What  role  for  the  church?  Does  the  church  have  a 
responsibility  to  hearing  impaired  people?  If  so,  what  is  the 
extent  of  that  responsibility?  Yes,  the  hearing  impaired 
person  has  the  right  to  full  fellowship  with  the  believers,  the 
right  to  full  participation  in  the  discernment  of  the 
brotherhood,  the  right  to  fully  receive  the  message  of  the 
gospel  through  preaching  and  teaching.  The  hearing  im- 
paired person  has  a right  to  evangelize  others  and  to  under- 
stand the  deepest  meaning  of  the  ordinances.  In  other  words, 
the  church  is  responsible  to  hearing  impaired  people  to  the 


extent  that  it  is  responsible  to  normally  hearing  people. 

How  can  this  be  done?  It  is  impossible  to  adequately 
respond  to  this  question.  Each  congregation  must  confront 
and  analyze  this  question  for  itself.  However,  there  are  some 
guidelines  that  might  prove  helpful.  First,  the  communica- 
tion barrier  that  exists  must  be  broken  down.  People  must 
continually  reach  out  in  an  effort  to  communicate.  Second,  a 
deaf  leadership  must  be  raised  up  and  trained. 

National  church  organizations  such  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  a role  to  play.  Seminaries,  colleges,  and  church 
schools  need  to  train  persons  in  the  area  of  deafness.  They 
also  need  to  set  up  training  programs  specifically  for  deaf 
people.  Church  publishing  houses  and  editing  boards  need  to 
supervise  adaptation  and  dissemination  of  Sunday  school  and 
church  curricula  and  materials  suitable  for  hearing  impaired 
people.  National  church  social  welfare  and  mental  health 
agencies  need  to  hire  people  trained  in  dealing  with  the 
various  problems  of  hearing  impairments.  For  example, 
where  can  distraught  parents  go  who  have  just  discovered 
their  child  is  deaf?  If  a deaf  person  has  a mental  health  pro- 
blem, are  there  Christian  agencies  to  treat  him? 

Local  congregations  with  hearing  impaired  members  also 
have  a role.  This  role  depends  upon  the  hearing  impaired 
people  themselves.  For  example,  if  there  are  several  elderly 
people  losing  their  hearing  because  of  advancing  age,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  bring  in  a sign  language  interpreter  to  in- 
terpret sermons  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hearing 
impaired  people  are  indeed  deaf  and  do  understand  sign  lan- 
guage, then  an  interpreter  would  be  a logical  choice.  Focus 
upon  those  of  the  hearing  impaired  population  who  are 
severely  or  profoundly  deaf.  These  people,  especially,  should 
have  a worship  service  of  their  own  led  by  a deaf  person.  For 
this  reason,  those  congregations  with  deaf  members  may 
want  to  consider  beginning  a worship  service  especially  for 
the  deaf. 

Options  a minister  might  want  to  consider  are  to  alter  his 
sermon  preparation  technique  and  his  mode  of  delivery.  This 
would  enable  him  to  prepare  a script  of  his  sermon  (with 
main  points  underlined)  beforehand  and  distribute  it  during 
the  service.  Use  of  visual  aids,  even  if  it  is  only  a sermon  out- 
line on  an  overhead  projector  would  also  help. 

Another  aid  that  can  be  offered  by  a local  congregation  to 
hearing  impaired  people  is  to  attempt  to  minimize  echoes  in 
the  sanctuary.  It  is  very  difficult  for  someone  with  a hearing 
aid  to  understand  anything  with  sound  bouncing  from  wall  to 
wall.  Reducing  noise  in  the  environment  can  be  done  in 
many  ways.  Carpeting  on  the  floor,  drapes  on  the  windows, 
and  cushions  on  the  seats  are  the  most  common.  For  con- 
gregations considering  remodeling,  this  is  especially 
pertinent  advice. 

An  opportunity  to  be.  In  conclusion,  the  most  important 
task  of  the  church  when  ministering  to  someone  with  a hear- 
ing impairment  deserves  reiteration,  for  it  is  a task  that  needs 
to  be  undertaken  by  each  individual.  That  task  is  the  one  that 
will  break  down  communication  barriers  and  help  provide 
the  hearing  impaired  person  with  an  opportunity  to  he.  ^ 
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If  you  want 
to  strengthen 
your 
congregation, 
come  to 
Festival 
of  the 
People 


April  1-3,  1977 
Goshen  College 
Goshen,  Indiana 


John  Zercher 


Linea  Ceiser 


Doyle  Preheim 


Roy  Umble 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Festival  is  to  affirm  and 
encourage  congregations  in  the  discovery  of 
what  it  means  to  be  the  people  of  God.  The 
four  worship  services  will  celebrate  the 
contribution  of  preaching,  teaching,  inter- 
preting, and  singing  to  corporate  congrega- 
tional life. 


Program 

Friday,  April  1 

7:30  p.m.  Worship:  Preaching 

"The  People  of  God,"  Donovan 
Smucker 

Responses:  John  Zercher,  Linea 
Geiser 

Goshen  College  Chorale 
9:00  p.m.  Congregating 


Saturday,  April  2 

9:00  a.m.  Worship:  Teaching 

"Curriculum  that  Grows  Out  of 
a People,"  Paul  Lederach 
10:00  a.m.  Workshops  for  adults 
Activities  for  children 
1:00  p.m.  Workshops  for  adults 
Activities  for  children 
2:30  p.m.  Workshops  for  adults 
Activities  for  children 
7:30  p.m.  Worship:  Interpreting 

"The  Alleluia  Affair,"  drama 
directed  by  Roy  Umble 
9:00  p.m.  Congregating 


Sunday,  April  3 

9:30  a.m.  Worship  in  area  congregations 

2:00  p.m.  Worship.  Singing 

"Old  Hymns  in  New  Contexts," 
led  by  Mary  Oyer 


Workshops  for  adults 

Workshops  are  designed 
— to  strengthen  the  content  of  Christian 
education  programs 
— to  share  teaching  methods 
— to  affirm  the  value  of  young  people  in  the 
life  of  the  congregation 
— to  involve  children  in  enjoyable  and  crea- 
tive Christian  education  experiences 
— to  introduce  The  Foundation  Series  cur- 
riculum 

— to  examine  the  dynamics  of  worship 
— to  promote  Christian  nurture,  discipline, 
and  community  within  a believers'  church 
context. 

This  list  suggests  workshop  themes  which  will 
be  offered.  A complete  list  of  topics  is  availa- 
ble in  the  brochure  and  will  also  be  available 
at  registration  on  April  1. 

The  Congregation  as  a Teaching-Learning 
Community — 16  workshop  topics 
Teacher  Training  for  Children's  Classes  (Us- 
ing The  Foundation  Series  curriculum) — 12 
workshop  topics 

Youth-Adult  Interaction — 4 workshop  topics 
Worship — 3 workshop  topics 


Speakers  and  worship  leaders 

June  Alliman  Yoder,  moderator — member  of  I 
Campus  Ministries  Team  at  Goshen  College,  -r 
chairperson,  Mennonite  Student  Services 
Committee.  j 

Mary  Oyer,  song  leader — cellist,  former 
executive  secretary  for  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal,  teaches  music  history  and  literature, 
church  music,  and  related  arts  at  Goshen  i 
College. 

Donovan  Smucker,  Friday  evening  speaker — 
former  pastor,  teaches  social  sciences  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

} 

Paul  Lederach,  Saturday  morning  speaker — 
executive  director  for  The  Foundation  Series,  ’ ' 
associated  with  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  for  twenty-five  years  in  curriculum 
development. 

John  Zercher,  Friday  evening  speaker — i 
member,  editorial  council  of  The  Foundation 
Series,  editor  in  chief  of  Brethren  in  Christ 
publications. 

Linea  Geiser,  Friday  evening  speaker — writer  ^ 

for  The  Foundation  Series,  elementary 
schoolteacher,  poet,  active  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Mennonite  Church 

■C 

Doyle  Preheim,  director,  Goshen  College 
Chorale — teaches  voice,  conducting,  and 
choir  at  Goshen  College,  director  of  music  at 
Eighth  Street  Mennonite  Church. 

Roy  Umble,  director  of  Saturday  evening  ^ 
drama — teaches  speech  and  drama  at  Goshen 
College.  « 

V 

Activities  for  children 

child  care  for  ages  0-2  years 
Planned  activities  for  3's,  4's,  and  5's  "5 

Inter-age  Interest  Centers — 5 centers — and 
Learning  Stations — 7 stations — for  grades  1-8 

Sponsors 

The  Festival  is  sponsored  by  Goshen  College  : 
in  cooperation  with  the  Central  Conference  ij 
of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  the 
Northern  Indiana  District  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Central  District  General  I 

Conference  Mennonites,  and  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  of  the  Mennonite  ‘ 

Church.  I 

Registration  I 

There  is  no  registration  fee.  Offerings  and  i 
contributions  will  cover  costs.  Festival 
brochures  and  registration  coupons  are  be-  1 
ing  mailed  to  pastors  of  many  congregations.  ^ 

A copy  plus  more  information  is  available  by  1 

writing  or  calling:  John  D.  Yoder,  Festival  S' 
coordinator,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  • 

46526.  Phone  (219)  533-3161.  i 


what  we  believe 


by  Dorothy  Harnish 


8.  The  Church  of  Christ 


“We  believe  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
brotherhood  of  the  redeemed,  a disciplined  people  obedient 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  a fellowship  of  love,  intercession, 
and  healing.” 

I said  to  a child,  “What  is  church?”  And  the  child 
answered,  “Here  is  the  church/Here  is  its  steeple/Open  it 
up,/Here  are  the  people.” 

I said  to  my  class  of  ninth-graders  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  “What  do  you  like  about  your  ehureh?”  And 
they  answered,  “The  singing,  the  fellowship  meals,  MYF, 
and  the  people  are  friendly.”  One  said,  “I  like  it  when  people 
share  on  Sunday  mornings,  like  when  we  have  time  for  testi- 
monies.” Again  I asked  my  students,  “Is  there  anything  that 
bothers  you  about  your  ehureh?”  And  they  answered,  “Yes! 
The  sermons  are  boring.  Too  many  people  go  to  our  ehureh. 
Some  just  go  to  the  fun  things  at  MYF,  they  never  show  up 
for  Bible  study.  And  one  said,  “I  hate  it  when  some  of  the 
women  wear  too  much  makeup,  it  looks  awful!” 

I asked  a college  student,  “What  is  church  to  you?”  And 
the  student  answered,  “Church  is  a long  road  to  nowhere.  I 
want  to  go  somewhere.” 

I said  to  a middle-aged  Mennonite,  “What  is  the  church?” 
She  smiled  brightly  and  replied,  “The  ehureh  is  the  body  of 
Christ.  That’s  it!  The  body  of  Christ!” 

I asked  a woman  who  is  feeling  estranged  from  the  church. 
What  is  church?  ” She  replied,  “Church  to  me  is  what  home 
is  to  Silas  in  Frost’s  ‘Death  of  a Hired  Man.’  ‘Home  [church] 
is  where  when  you  go  there  they  have  to  take  you  in.’  They 
don’t  want  to  though  and  you  can  feel  it.  ” 

Every  decade  sees  the  church  do  theological  battle  on  some 
issue.  This  time  around,  the  1970s,  it’s  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  itself,  quickened  by  ecumenical  pressures.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  ehureh  is  of  God  and  of  Christ  which 
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behooves  those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  by  His  name  to 
regard  the  church  with  all  seriousness,  one  might  be  amused 
by  the  multitude  of  books  on  the  subject  which  jostle  and  jest 
with  one  another  for  a place  on  the  shelves  of  Christian 
bookstores.  They  pair  off  in  titles  like.  How  to  Grow  a 
Church  (with  a step-by-step  process  that  nearly  outdoes  the 
Apostle)  and  Church  Growth  Is  Not  the  Point  (objectivity  in 
the  best  Barthian  theology  is).  Sometimes  the  title  is  a cry  of 
despair  such  as  the  one  by  the  president  of  the  Students  for  a 
Spiritual  Revolution  in  his  Let  This  Church  Die.  Sometimes 
the  title  is  provocative.  When  All  Else  Fails,  Read  the  Di- 
rections. 

It’s  easy  to  fault  the  church.  We’ve  all  done  it.  Many 
people,  especially  young  adults,  have  spit  out  the  tepid,  taste- 
less, boring  experience  of  church  as  they’ve  known  it.  Others, 
as  in  the  days  of  Zechariah,  dutifully  attend  services  yet  they 
are  burdened  by  the  meaninglessness  of  a form  that  seems  to 
be  intended  for  something  but  which  means  nothing. 
Churches  can  become  dead,  cold,  indifferent  and  superficial 
and  still  go  on  being  church.  To  fault  the  church  is  easy.  To 
uphold  the  church  with  love  and  concern  requires  wisdom 
and  dedication. 

How  write  about  the  church?  To  write  about  the  church 
in  terms  that  communicate  is  difficult.  This  statement  is  more 
of  my  own  confession  of  faith  in  the  church  and  my  own  long- 
ings to  apprehend  its  meaning  in  my  own  life  than  a reasoned 
description  of  its  theology.  For,  it  seems  to  me  that  though 
there  is  an  exodus  from  both  the  pulpits  and  the  pew,  it  is  not 
so  mueh  that  people  have  lost  faith  but  more  that  they’ve  lost 
heart.  I believe  that  the  object  of  rejection  is  not  the  church 
as  designed  by  Jesus  Christ  but  an  insipid  caricature  of  the 
genuine. 

The  ehureh  of  the  Scriptures  is  somewhat  elusive  even 
when  one  does  seek  to  “read  the  directions.  ” True,  its 
members  were  given  responsibilities  in  the  New  Testament 
world  but  the  church  itself  had  no  such  assignment  per  se.  In 
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seeking  to  apprehend  its  nature  and  function,  we  might 
begin  with  its  definition. 

The  term  church  is  derived  from  the  term  kuriakos  mean- 
ing “of  or  belonging  to  the  Lord,”  representing  the  Greek 
word,  ecclesia.  It  was  a term  the  Greeks  used  to  designate  an 
assembly  of  citizens  in  a free  state  being  “called  out”  for  the 
purpose  of  corporate  discussion  and  decision  making.  The 
translators  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  used  the  same  word 
in  rendering  the  Hebrew  term  kahal,  a term  denoting  the 
congregation  or  the  gathered  community  of  Israel  in  its  re- 
ligious sense.  When  Jesus  introduced  the  term  in  the  Gospels 
He  used  it  to  describe  the  new  society  He  had  come  to  found. 
His  use  of  the  term  is  correlative  to  His  former  designation, 
“kingdom  of  God.” 

The  following  scriptural  quotations  help  to  illuminate  the 
nature  of  the  church. 

“/  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it”  (Mt.  16:18).  The  fundamental  concept  of  the 
church  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  it  is  of  faith.  Until  Jesus 
found  a man  of  faith.  He  could  not  build  His  church.  The 
church  is  not  a society  of  thinkers,  or  doers,  or  even 
worshipers  until  it  is  first  a society  of  believers. 

Faith  is  the  nature  of  the  church.  It  prevails  even  though 
the  church  on  many  Main  Streets  doesn’t  seem  to  be  winning 
any  battles  here  to  say  nothing  of  waging  war  against  hell, 
and  the  world  looks  on  with  disdain  and  unbelief  and 
declares  that  whoever  declared,  “I  will  build  my  church;  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  ” was  some 
dreamer. 

The  rite  of  baptism  which  from  the  first  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  into  the  church  and  the  seal  of 
membership  is  a sacrament  of  faith  (Acts  2:41  and  Rom.  6:4). 
One  does  not  join  a church;  one  is  born  into  the  church.  The 
transformed  life  sealed  by  baptism  is  the  entrance  require- 
ment. 

“Now  you  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  individually 
members  of  it”  (1  Cor.  12:27).  The  body  of  Christ  is  Paul’s  fa- 
vorite designation  of  the  church  in  relation  to  both  its  nature 
and  function.  To  the  early  Christians  it  was  never  just  the 
physical  body  of  Jesus,  but  that  body  sacrificed  for  Him  and 
thereby  present  as  the  basis  of  His  whole  life,  blessing  Him, 
and  challenging  Him.  The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  to 
be  viewed  incarnationally.  It  is  the  body  through  which 
God’s  acts  of  redemption  are  being  carried  out  and  will  be  for 
all  time,  as  long  as  God  is  God! 

This  biblical  image  transcends  the  unity  of  the  body; 
church  is  the  body  of  a Person.  Unity  is  based  not  on  a mutual 
relationship  within  the  body,  but  the  life-giving  relationship 
to  the  Head  of  the  body  which  is  Christ.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  through  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  12:12,  13) 

The  primary  reality  is  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  body.  Indi- 
viduality of  the  members  is  only  a secondary  characteristic  of 
the  one  body.  We  shall  never  understand  the  biblical  concept 
of  the  church  if  we  insist  on  beginning  with  the  individual 
Christian  and  consider  the  church  as  a gathering  of  people 
with  common  interests. 


“But  you  are  a chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  na- 
tion, God’s  own  people  ” (1  Pet.  2:9).  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
church  to  be  a body.  The  body  concept  must  be  held  in  ten- 
sion with  the  view  which  considers  the  church  as  a com- 
munity of  people.  To  fail  to  take  seriously  the  nature  of  the 
church  as  a community  of  persons  who  have  entered  per- 
sonally into  a covenant  with  the  Lord  and  each  other  is  to  risk 
making  of  it  a kind  of  superhuman  cult. 

Fellowship  flows  from  faith.  In  the  earliest  gathering  of 
believers,  a fellowship  took  place  alongside  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  and  the  breaking  of  bread  and  praying.  Just  as 
the  baptism  expressed  the  sacrament  of  faith,  so  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’  Supper  expressed  the  sacrament  of  love  and 
fellowship.  Christian  fellowship,  like  salvation,  is  God’s  gift 
to  the  Christian,  but  it  does  not  become  operative  until  con- 
ditions are  met.  The  very  simple  condition  is  the  gathering  of 
believers  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Fellowship  is  purposeful.  With  the  term  ecclesia  comes  a 
bestowal  of  power  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  power  and  responsibility  to  disciple  one  another. 

A more  adequate  view  of  Christ.  To  consider  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  fellowship  of  believers,  as  a 
people  of  God  discipling  one  another  brings  fault  upon 
oneself  and  others  for  our  failure  to  be  these  more  fully.  I ap- 
preciate the  ehurch.  I long  to  be  the  church  more  fully.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  order  for  the  church  to  be  renewed,  we 
need  to  begin  with  a more  adequate  Christology.  We  need  to 
recover  the  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  ruled  by 
the  Head.  Then  we  can  enter  more  fully  into  a fellowship  of 
believers  which  is  spiritual  and  not  mere  conviviality. 

A more  adequate  Christology  will  lead  us  into  a greater 
awareness  of  the  universality  of  Christ  and  the  church.  The 
world  is  too  much  with  us  in  our  small-group  cultism  that  pits 
one  group  against  another  for  its  spiritual  temperature  and 
intensity  of  group  dynamics.  We  need  a greater  awareness  of 
being  joined  together  with  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  of  all  races, 
of  all  social  classes.  The  church  is  exclusive,  but  it  is  not  so  ex- 
clusive that  its  members  are  to  be  made  to  feel  apologetic  and 
unwelcome  like  the  Silas  figure  of  Frost. 

We  need  to  recapture  a structure  of  church  that  cultivates 
the  discipling  and  nurturing  functions.  The  discipling  con- 
cept of  Matthew  18  is  not  likely  to  happen  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing schedule.  The  little  confrontation  that  goes  on  in 
churches  today  in  the  name  of  discipline  is  like  being  stoned 
to  death  with  popcorn. 

We  need  to  recapture  a concept  of  the  church  as  the 
fellowship  of  believers  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  which  the 
mind  of  Christ,  the  Head,  is  discerned.  The  systems  of  the 
world  are  too  much  with  us  in  our  dominant  figures  and 
Robert’s  Rules  of  Order. 

I’m  excited  about  being  in  the  body  of  Christ  and  rejoice 
that  despite  the  church’s  shortcomings  in  faith  and  love  and 
practice,  God  is  still  renewing  His  people  in  every  generation. 
“Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout 
all  ages”  (Eph.  3:21). 
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Come  and  see  Jesus  alive  in  His  people 
who  encircle  the  globe; 

Go  and  tell  your  friends  what  God  is  doiffg  in  you 
and  in  His  people  around  the  world. 


EASTERN  MENNONITE  BOARD 
OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
Salunga,  Pennsylvania  17538 

1977 Annual  Meeting,  March  19-20,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 


North  American  Protestant  churches  and  their  theologies  (2) 


The  United  Church  of  Canada: 


what  tradition 
and  whose  theology? 


On  notice  boards  in  front  of  a number  of  churches  in 
Canada  there  is  a sign  that  reads  something  like  this: 

Laidlaw  Memorial 
The  United  Church  of  Canada 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Methodist 

Such  advertisements  are  most  likely  to  appear  in  tourist 
areas  frequented  by  American  visitors.  Such  congregations 
are  members  of  a 51-year-old  union  of  churches  whose 
members  believe  theirs  has  been  just  about  the  most  success- 
ful church  union  in  the  world.  I don’t  know  a member  of  the 
United  Church  who  would  say  “Union  was  a mistake.  ” A few 
might  still  say  that  the  traditions  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
uniting  churches  had  been  neglected. 

The  confederation  of  provinces  and  territories  which  is 
now  Canada  began  of  course  as  colonies  which  federated  into 
a nation.  In  the  frontier  days  the  churches  of  Britain,  Europe, 
and  the  U.S.A.  followed  their  people  to  the  new  settlements 
and  thousands  of  new  congregations  and  over  forty  scattered 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  denominations 
came  into  being.  The  church  union  movement  paralleled  the 
movement  to  confederation,  and  during  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  eentury  regional  Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and  Congregational  churches  united  into  national  organiza- 
tions. Over  a hundred  years  ago  a movement  to  unite  all  the 
major  Protestant  churches  in  Canada  was  initiated  by  the  An- 
glicans— and  even  then  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Roman  Church  eventually  might  join  too — and  conversations 
began.  The  Baptists  and  Anglicans  withdrew.  But  the  others 
worked  on. 

In  the  little  places  the  Protestants  moved  ahead  of  their 
leaders,  and  by  1923,  over  3,000  congregations  or  preaching 
places  had  united  into  1,200  local  union  pastoral  charges.  In 
1925  The  United  Church  of  Canada  was  born,  including  all 
the  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  about  two  thirds  of 
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the  Presbyterians.  The  United  Church  of  Canada  comprises 
about  24  Presbyterian,  sixteen  Methodist,  and  four  Con- 
gregational churches.  Since  union  a number  of  individual 
congregations,  and  the  Church  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  have  entered  the  union.  And  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  near  future  The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
will  enter  this  union. 

To  have  been  only  a beginning.  To  the  fathers  of  the 
union  this  was  to  have  just  been  the  beginning.  Their  hope 
was  expressed  formally  in  the  second  paragraph  of  The  Basis 
of  Union: 

“It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Church  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  unity  in  the  hope  that  this  sentiment  of  unity  may 
in  due  time,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  take  shape  in  a 
church  which  may  fittingly  be  described  as  national.” 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  United  Church  has  wakened 
from  that  dream.  One  never  hears  now  of  a “national 
church.  ” Those  of  us  who  still  believed  in  organic  union  were 
rudely  disillusioned  two  years  ago  when  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Canada,  which  has  been  in  union  conversations  with  the 
United  Church  since  1943,  finally  and  almost  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, rejected  the  “Plan  of  Union,  ” which  was  to  have 
brought  the  two  denominations  and  The  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  into  a new  church  in  1977. 

There  is  danger  now  that  the  United  Church,  whose 
leaders  used  to  warn  should  never  become  another  denomi- 
nation but  continue  as  a uniting  union  of  churches,  will  be- 
come just  that.  Something  new  but  never  named  “United 
Churchism  ” has  begun  to  emerge.  In  the  book.  The  Ca- 
nadian Mosaic,  John  Porter  says  the  United  Church  is  as  Ca- 
nadian as  the  Maple  Leaf  and  the  beaver.  It  should  perhaps 
be  noted  it  is  Canada’s  largest  Protestant  church,  to  whom 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  Canadian  people  adhere — the  ma- 
jority rather  loosely,  as  Protestants  usually  do  to  the  largest 
church  in  the  community.  It  is  a vigorous,  active  church, 
usually  outspoken  on  social  issues. 
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Wide  latitude  on  doetrine.  The  official  teachings  of  the 
United  Church  are  to  be  found  in  20  articles  in  a section  in 
The  Basis  of  Union  Called  “Doctrine.  ” But  the  significance 
of  a brief  phrase,  insisted  upon  by,  the  Congregationalists  in 
1925 — I understand  at  the  price  of  their  entry  into  union — 
that  candidates  for  ordination  must  be  “in  essential 
agreement”  with  the  Statement  of  Doctrine  cannot  be 
overestimated.  There  has  been  wide  latitude  in  interpreting 
“essential  agreement.”  About  the  only  doctrinal  matter  I 
have  known  to  postpone  or  block  ordination  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  baptism.  Candidates  for  the  ordained  ministry 
who  are  committed  to  “believer’s  baptism  ” only,  have  not 
been  acceptable  to  the  United  Church. 

Preceding  the  20  articles  on  Doctrine  are  the  words:  “.  . . 
we  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone. 
We  affirm  our  belief  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  primary  source  and  ultimate  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  life.  We  acknowledge  the  teaching  of  the 
great  creeds  of  the  ancient  church.  We  further  maintain  our 
allegiance  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  as 
set  forth  in  common  in  the  doctrinal  standards  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  by  the  Congregational 
union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  by  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  addition  to  the  Statement  of  Doctrine,  the  United 
Church  has  produced  a semiofficial  Statement  of  Faith,  a Ca- 
techism, and  a creed.  The  latter  is  heard  more  often  than  the 
Apostle’s  or  Nicene  Creeds  in  many  United  Church  con- 
gregations. It  has  stirred  less  controversy  than  the  size  of  the 
type  and  the  choice  of  hymns  in  the  new  Hymn  Book 
published  jointly  by  United  and  Anglican  churches. 

“Man  is  not  alone,  he  lives  in  God’s  world. 

We  believe  in  God: 

Who  has  created  and  is  creating. 

Who  has  come  in  the  true  Man,  Jesus,  to  reconcile 
and  make  new. 

Who  works  in  us  and  others  by  His  Spirit. 

We  trust  Him. 

He  calls  us  to  be  His  church: 
to  celebrate  His  presence, 
to  love  and  serve  others, 
to  seek  justice  and  resist  evil, 
to  proclaim  Jesus,  crucified  and  risen,  our  Judge 
and  our  hope. 

In  life,  in  death,  in  life  beyond  death,  God  is  with  us. 

We  are  not  alone. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  ” 

Another  document,  read  at  the  service  of  consummation  of 
union  on  June  10,  1925,  seems  significant,  especially  in  the 
light  of  change.  In  a short  paragraph  each  of  the  uniting 
churches  summed  up  what  its  spokesmen  felt  it  offered  to  the 
new  church.  Each  of  the  communions  said,  “commissioned  to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations.”  The  Presbyterians  spoke  of 
“care  for  the  spread  of  education  and  sacred  learning,  ” the 
Methodists  emphasized  “evangelical  zeal  and  human  re- 
demption and  the  testimony  of  spiritual  experience,  ” the 


Congregationalists  spoke  of  “the  liberty  of  prophesying  and 
the  love  of  spiritual  freedom.  ” And  a fourth  group,  often 
forgotten,  representing  those  congregations  that  had  moved 
on  ahead  to  form  local  union  churches,  spoke  of  “the 
furtherance  of  community  life  within  the  kingdom  of  God  . . . 
in  things  essential  unity  and  in  things  secondary  liberty.  . . .” 

Emphasis  has  changed.  The  deep  commitment  to  unity  as 
expressed  in  organic  unions  has  seemed  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  in  The  United  Church  of  Canada  as  the  teachings  of 
Knox  and  Wesley.  But  the  emphasis  has  changed.  The  words 
now  are  ecumenical  and  unity  rather  than  organic  union.  The 
United  Church  of  Canada  says  much  more  about  ecu- 
menicity than  about  the  doctrine  of  sanctification.  As  for 
making  disciples  of  all  nations,  there  has  been  radical  change. 
The  original  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  now  a Division  of 
World  Outreach.  The  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  sending 
missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen,  but  on  responding  to  in- 
vitations from  sister  churches  or  Councils  of  Churches  for  a 
well-digger  in  India  or  support  of  rural  development  in  Ban- 
gladesh. Missionaries  are  committed  to  witness  to  Christ  by 
serving,  to  listening  to  the  adherents  of  other  faiths,  and  dia- 
logue with  Buddhists  and  Muslims,  more  than  preaching 
from  John  3:16.  But  scratch  a little  more  deeply  and  John 
3:16  is  still  the  gospel  for  the  United  Church,  preached  more 
effectively  in  action  than  in  words. 

Its  critics  would  say  the  United  Church  has  lacked  evange- 
lical zeal;  not  many  congregations  have  a midweek  prayer 
meeting,  an  evening  service,  and  certainly  not  a revival  meet- 
ing, all  familiar  to  the  uniting  churches  fifty  years  ago.  The 
big  church  schools  have  gone;  Bible  study  is  found  here  and 
there  but  is  not  general.  And  while  there  is  constant  urging 
for  more  “expository  and  biblical  teaching,”  many  sermons 
are  what  is  called  topical  or  issue-oriented. 

What  is  happening.  What  has  been  happening  though  is 
this:  congregations  are  more  and  more  committed  to  service 
within  communities  and  helping  the  folk  of  underdeveloped 
countries  help  themselves.  Thousands  of  church  members  are 
engaged  in  “meals  on  wheels”  for  the  elderly  and  shut-ins, 
and  caring  for  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  emotionally  disturbed.  And 
generally  United  Church  members  have  been  questioning 
their  past  methods  of  arm’s-length  delegated  charity,  and 
moving  away  from  giving  handouts  to  the  poor  to  social  and 
political  action. 

And  having  said  all  that,  we  recognize  that  while  old  issues 
go  and  new  ones  come,  and  the  subjects  of  prophetic  concern 
alter  from  decade  to  decade,  regular  worship  continues 
without  fundamental  change.  The  chief  activity  of  the 
United  Church  is  still  the  regular  gathering  together  of  belie- 
vers for  the  worship  of  God,  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  nurturing  of  the  young  in  the  faith  uniquely  and 
savingly  revealed  in  Christ,  and  the  sending  out  of  the  con- 
gregation into  the  community  and  the  world  to  apply  the 
gospel  that  they  have  learned.  ^ 
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church  news 

Problems  of  undocumented 
aliens  aired 


Several  months  ago  a man  gave  Samuel 
Resendez’  father  $800  in  cash  and  an  ad- 
dress, saying  that  if  the  immigration  agents 
take  him  to  send  the  money  to  his  family  in 
Mexico.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Mexican  came 
to  him  again  and  asked  for  the  money,  say- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  bank  so 
that  it  would  accumulate  interest.  The 
following  day  agents  found  him,  searched 
him,  stripped  him,  took  his  money,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Mexico.  He  was  an  illegal  alien. 

Samuel  Resendez,  a Mennonite  tax  con- 
sultant and  former  teacher  at  Pacific 
College,  Fresno,  California,  told  this  in- 
cident at  a Mennonite  Central  Committee- 
sponsored  workshop  on  the  plight  of  the 
undocumented  aliens  living  in  the  United 
States.  Some  25  pastors  and  church  leaders, 
mostly  Hispanic,  gathered  for  two  days, 
Feb.  15-17,  in  Washington  to  learn  how  to 
respond  to  the  problem  of  the  person  noted 
in  the  incident  above.  He  is  not  an  isolated 
figure. 

An  estimated  six  million  illegal  aliens  live 
in  the  U.S.  and  last  year  over  800,000  were 
deported  by  agents  of  the  Immigration 
Naturalization  Service  (INS),  most  of  these 
being  Mexicans.  Some  of  these  people  are 
members  of  Mennonite  congregations.  One 
pastor  estimated  that  50  percent  of  his  con- 
gregation is  made  up  of  “ilegales,  ” and  the 
treasurer  of  the  congregation  had  recently 
been  deported.  How  do  such  pastors  help 
and  counsel  their  flocks? 

The  answers  were  as  varied  as  the  parade 
of  13  speakers  which  the  conference  offered 
to  the  participants.  Delton  Franz,  director  of 
the  MCC  Washington  office,  suggested 
seeing  the  problem  in  a historical  and  bib- 
lical perspective.  Tracing  the  involvement 
of  Mennonites  in  the  forced  migrations  of 
their  people,  he  suggested  that  the  church 
can  respond  such  as  it  did  in  the  use  of  the 
“Menno  Pass  ” to  resettle  the  Mennonite 
refugees  from  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Comparing  the  refugee 
situation  to  various  immigrations  today,  he 
used  the  Old  Testament  analogy  of  the  Is- 
raelites being  at  the  Red  Sea,  “Unless  we 
understand  the  problems  of  people  crossing 
the  border  today,  then  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  story  of  the  Israelites.”  Today’s 
pharaohs,  he  said,  are  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  well  as  in  Haiti,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

A second  suggestion  came  to  set  up  a 
counseling  and  placement  service.  Pedro 
Carillo,  director  of  the  Spanish  Catholic 
Center  in  Washington,  is  a kind  of  one- 


person-plus-volunteers  rescue  organization 
which  helps  aliens  to  arrange  their  papers, 
provides  persons  to  appear  in  court  with 
translation  and  aid,  gives  housing,  and  helps 
persons  study  for  citizenship  exams. 

Aside  from  the  direct  work  with  the 
aliens.  Father  Carillo  also  emphasized  the 
need  to  educate  the  church.  “Teach  your 
people,  ” he  urged,  “that  illegal  aliens  are 
not  criminals.”  Yet,  he  said,  they  are  treated 
as  such.  Living  in  this  country  without 
proper  documentation  is  a civil  offense. 
Catholic  Carillo’ s speech  was  punctuated  by 
an  occasional  “Amen!”  from  the  Mennonite 
pastors. 

A third  suggestion  was  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  cooperate  more  with  the  Immigration 
Service.  E.  B.  Duarte,  Jr.,  asked  that  persons 
cooperate  with  the  INS  to  inform  persons  of 
their  possible  benefits,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
that  persons  return  to  their  former  countries 
if  proper  documentation  is  not  available.  He 
asked  the  group  to  continue  speaking  to  the 
government,  “We  have  a lot  of  hard  hearts 
and  minds  that  can  be  softened  if  we  have 
them  hearing  the  Spanish  story.  ” But  he 
insisted  that  the  law  be  followed,  which 
some  felt  he  accepted  too  easily.  In  a 
passionate  plea,  Jose  Ortiz,  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  asked 
how  a person  could  forget  his  people  so 
easily  when  he  comes  to  power.  “Since  we 
cannot  change  the  law,  and  since  you  are 
committed  to  follow  it,  could  we,  in  the  light 
of  our  peace  tradition,  ask  that  your  agents 
treat  these  people  with  the  basic  human 
rights  that  belong  to  them?  ” E.  B.  Duarte, 
Jr.,  special  assistant  in  the  Hispanic  Liaison 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  INS, 
looked  down  at  his  feet  and  said,  “I  hear 
you.” 

The  law,  in  fact,  was  a basic  issue,  for  new 
legislation  had  exposed  this  long-standing 
problem  in  a new  way.  At  the  end  of  the 
1976  immigration  legislation  was  enacted 
which  limits  immigration  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  to  20,000  each,  thus 
reducing  legal  immigrants  from  Mexico  by 
more  than  50  percent.  Earlier  quotas  gave 
preference  to  Mexico  because  of  its  physical 
proximity  and  greater  interrelationships. 
The  legislation  came  at  a time  of  increasing 
political  pressure  in  the  U.S.  to  restrict  legal 
entry  into  the  country  and  at  a time  of 
severe  unemployment  problems  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  legislation 
brought  dismay  and  outrage  from  the 
Chicano  community. 


The  fourth  suggestion  came  from  Donald 
Hohl,  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  on 
how  to  change  the  law.  Hohl  asked  for  legis- 
lation which  would  reduce  the  movement  of 
illegal  aliens  by  applying  sanctions  against 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  them.  He 
noted  the  effect  this  clandestine  life  ulti- 
mately has  on  the  family  and  the  church.  He 
asked  that  such  legislation  also  include  a 
broad  amnesty  for  those  already  living  in  the 
U.S.,  noting  family  relationships  which 
should  not  be  broken.  Finally,  he  chal- 
lenged the  group  to  look  for  long-range  so- 
lutions, such  as  the  industrialization  of 
Mexico,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inequities 
which  exist.  Per  capita  income  in  Mexico  is 
about  $700  a year  compared  to  $5,000  in  the 
U.S. 

By  the  end  of  the  session,  the  participants 
were  both  acquainted  with  a problem  and 
also  aware  of  the  complexity  in  working  at  a 
solution,  even  to  the  extent  of  deciding  how 
the  church  speaks  on  an  issue.  But  certain 
concerns  were  made  which  were  to  be 
passed  on  through  an  “open  letter  ” and  as 
proposals  for  action  by  church  agencies. 
Among  these  were:  a protest  against  the  ef- 
fect of  the  restrictions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  ammendment 
(P.L.  94-571)  a plea  for  INS  to  hire  agents 
who  were  sensitive  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity and  who  respect  basic  human  rights, 
a proposal  for  granting  amnesty  to  aliens  al- 
ready living  in  the  U.S.;  and  a proposal  that 
the  church  provide  a committee  to  work 
with  immigration  and  establish  an  office  on 
immigration  concerns. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  meeting  may 
have  been  symbolic  as  well  as  effecting 
concrete  changes.  To  Jacobo  Tijerina,  a 
student  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Sem- 
inaries, it  represented  the  surfacing  of  an 
issue  long  felt  in  the  Hispanic  community. 
“The  high  point  of  this  conference  to  me 
was  the  mutual  concern  here  to  act  quickly 
and  to  take  a stand  with  the  Hispanos  on  an 
issue  which  has  been  of  concern  to  us  for 
over  50  years.  ” — Levi  Miller 

Chad  dam  construction 
continues 

“Work  is  right  on  schedule,  ” writes  Barry 
Rands  of  a project  to  build  an  earth  fill  dam 
at  Hadjer  Linguer,  near  the  town  of  Biltine 
in  eastern  Chad.  Ground  was  broken  on  Oct. 
4 in  a wadi,  the  bed  of  a stream  which  is  dry 
except  during  the  rainy  season.  The  em- 
bankment should  be  completed  by  June,  a 
month  before  the  rains  begin,  Rands  says. 

The  entire  dam  construction  job,  which 
will  create  a reservoir  holding  over  one 
million  cubic  yards  of  water,  is  being  done 
by  manual  labor,  notes  Rands,  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer  from  Glen- 
dora, Calif.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  picks, 
sledgehammers,  and  hand  compaction  tools 
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Close-up  view  of  the  compaction  effort  in  the  sand  embankment  and  clay  core  areas  of  the  dam. 


are  the  only  tools  being  used  to  dig  and 
place  the  embankment  and  to  haul  and 
break  the  rock  for  the  dam’s  protective  outer 
cover. 

In  planning  for  construction  of  the  dam, 
both  Rands  and  fellow  volunteer  Linden 
Good  felt  that  the  dam  would  not  really 
belong  to  the  community  unless  they  ac- 
tively contributed  something  to  it.  Realiz- 
ing, however,  that  the  project  was  too  big  to 
expect  the  local  people  to  contribute  all  the 
labor,  the  volunteers  and  the  community 
leaders  reached  a compromise.  Local  work- 
men agreed  to  contribute  the  first  25  days  of 
labor,  after  which  they  would  be  paid  a 
minimum  wage  until  the  project’s  comple- 
tion on  June  15. 

“On  the  first  day  of  work,  100  men 
showed  up  and  we  organized  the  work  force 
into  five  groups,  ” Rands  reports.  “These 
groups  then  chose  team  leaders  to  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  discipline  and  to 
act  as  liaisons  between  them  and  the 
construction  supervisor. 

“Once  organized,  we  set  about  clearing 
the  site  of  brush,  a job  that  took  the  better 
part  of  a week,’’  Rands  reports.  Next  the  key 
trench  was  excavated  by  removing  all  the 
sand  down  to  an  impermeable  clay  layer  of 
soil.  More  clay  was  taken  and  placed  in  the 
key  trench,  forming  an  impermeable  barrier 
all  along  the  dam’s  foundation. 

' “Each  team  of  men  is  assigned  a portion 
/ of  the  dam  for  their  work,”  Rands  continues. 
“Their  area  comprises  the  full  width  of  the 
dam  and  is  about  35  meters  long.  Each  team 
is  responsible  to  keep  11  wheelbarrows  run- 
ning, and  the  rest  of  the  workers  on  the  team 
man  the  picks,  shovels,  and  compaction 
tools.  ” 

To  build  the  embankment,  the  workmen 
put  down  a layer  of  sand  10  to  15 
centimeters  thick.  Then,  Rands  explains, 
“The  entire  team  drops  their  tools  and  com- 
pacts the  sand  by  stomping  on  it  with  their 


feet,  going  over  the  area  six  or  eight  times.  ” 
Next  a layer  of  moist  clay  is  put  down  and 
quickly  compacted  before  it  dries  out. 

“Once  a layer  is  placed  and  compacted  in 
the  embankment,  a new  layer  is  begun  and 
the  entire  process  is  repeated,  ” he  con- 
tinues. “Our  efforts  should  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  safe  operation  of  the  dam. 
However,  a careful  watch  must  be  kept  so 
that  the  layers  are  not  too  thickly  placed  and 
so  that  in  compaction  several  passes  are 
made  both  with  feet  and  with  tools.” 

The  reservoir,  which  will  catch  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  months,  will  serve  as  a water- 
ing place  for  cattle  in  the  area.  As  the  water 
recedes  during  the  dry  season,  the  soaked 
land  can  be  used  for  farming. 

According  to  a proposal  made  by  the 
prefect,  the  government  official  responsible 
for  the  Biltine  area,  each  community  to 
benefit  from  the  dam  was  to  send  a certain 
number  of  workers  to  the  site.  In  that  way, 
he  felt,  they  would  claim  the  work  as  their 
own  and  be  more  careful  to  maintain  it  after 
the  North  American  volunteers  had  left. 

House  churches 
on  firmer  footing 

John  W.  and  Louise  Miller  served  as  leaders 
of  a House  Church  Retreat  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Eeb.  18-20. 
Persons  representing  house  churches  came 
from  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Ontario,  and  as  far  as  Reno, 
Nev. 

John  Miller  pointed  out  that  house 
churches,  inasmuch  as  they  succeed  in  per- 
sonifying the  love  and  concern  of  Christ,  at- 
tract “sinners  ” who  need  “salvation  ” in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways.  It  is  an  important 
mission  of  house  church  groups  to  “be  the 
church  ” to  these  people. 

A sense  of  celebration  continued  through 


the  weekend,  often  late  into  the  night,  as 
house  church  people  shared  with,  and  re- 
lated to,  each  other.  The  Sunday  morning 
ended  with  a celebrative  communion  expe- 
rience led  by  Dana  Sommers  of  the 
Laurelville  staff.  Maynard  Brubacher  and 
Arnold  Cressman,  also  of  LCC  staff,  led  in 
other  sessions. 

John  Miller  noted  that  he  sensed  for  the 
first  time  something  beyond  tentativeness  in 
such  a gathering  of  house  church  repre- 
sentatives. On  the  basis  of  additional  com- 
ments by  the  group  on  this  point,  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  an  ongoing  committee  to  plan 
and  conduct  future  house  events.  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  house 
churches  will  appoint  persons  to  join  with  a 
Laurelville  representative  to  plan  a Feb- 
ruary 1978  retreat. 

Plato  the  villain, 

Bender  on  poetry 

Plato  was  the  evil  genius  who  got  Western 
culture  separated  from  its  soul  in  the  under- 
standing of  art,  according  to  Mary  Eleanor 
Bender.  Addressing  a poetry-writing  work- 
shop at  Goshen  College  on  the  subject 
“Poetry  as  Incarnation,  ” she  asserted  that 
Plato  saw  art  as  an  imitation  of  an  imitation 
and  thus  far  removed  from  reality. 

Art  as  incarnation,  she  said,  is  a Hebrew- 
Christian  contribution.  “In  these  last  days,” 
wrote  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  “God  has 
spoken  to  us  by  a son.  ” The  imaginable  and 
the  unimaginable  are  one. 

“Poetry,  ” she  insisted,  “is  no  frill.  We 
need  it  to  come  to  terms  with  this  life  and  to 
get  ready  for  the  next.  ” 

Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  a Mennonite  from 
Japan,  was  one  of  three  poets  serving  as 
resource  leaders  for  the  conference.  A Chris- 
tian who  writes  generally  for  non-Chris- 
tians, Yaguchi  sees  his  poems  as  con- 
fessional. “Honest  confession,”  he  said,  “is 
an  essential  part  of  poetry.” 

The  other  two  poets  were  Nick  Lindsay, 
poet-in-residence  at  Goshen  College,  and 
Peter  Fallon  from  Ireland.  More  than  50 
persons  attended  the  workshop  which  met 
from  February  25-27. 

Vision  enlarged 

for  students  in  health  care 

Nursing  and  social  work  students  and 
faculty  from  Eastern  Mennonite  and  Go- 
shen colleges  spent  Feb.  9-15  visiting  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  Health  and 
Welfare  locations  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado.  The  trip  introduced  the  20 
travelers  to  Health  and  Welfare  structure 
and  philosophy  and  explored  job  opportu- 
nities available  to  graduate  nurses  and  social 
workers. 

The  group,  led  by  Ron  Gunden,  assistant 
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Missionary  John  Friesen  leads  procession. 

Friesens  continue  leprosy  ministry  in  North  India 


secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare,  visited 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in  Goshen, 
Ind.;  La  Junta,  Rocky  Ford,  La  Jara,  and 
Walsenburg,  Colo.  Social  work  students  also 
visited  Frontier  Boys’  Village,  Larkspur, 
Colo.,  and  Argentine  Youth  Services,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

Most  of  the  students  were  unaware  of  the 
services  provided  by  Mennonite  Church- 
sponsored  Health  and  Welfare  facilities.  “I 
was  really  struck  by  the  scope  of  the 
church’s  involvement,  ’ said  one  student. 
Another  felt  the  programs  were  not  only 
necessary,  but  also  needed  expansion.  “It 
only  seems  proper  for  the  church  to  be  in- 
volved in  human  services,  yet  we’ re  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  need,  ” she  said. 
Others  were  impressed  by  the  high  quality 
of  care. 

The  group  also  raised  some  questions:  Do 
we  sometimes  have  too  many  Mennonites  in 
a location?  Shouldn’t  these  programs  be 
more  visible  to  the  church?  Why  don’t  hos- 
pitals give  higher  priority  to  social  services? 

Students,  faculty,  and  sponsors  com- 
mended the  trip  for  the  relationships  it 
developed.  “It  was  a good  experience  for  me 
to  meet  the  real  people  who  work  in  church- 
related  human  services  programs,  ” said  one 
participant.  “And  the  chance  for  dialogue 
between  colleges  and  even  between  nurses 
and  social  workers  helped  broaden  my  vi- 
sion. ” 

Japanese  Christians 
sense  new  hope 
among  farm  people 

Fifty  young  men  and  women  from  the  larger 
Furano  Valley  in  central  Hokkaido,  Japan’s 
northernmost  island,  participated  in  a 
Three- Love  School  in  mid-January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Takamatsu,  co-workers  with 
missionaries  Genevieve  and  Ralph  Buck- 
waiter,  gave  leadership  to  the  committee  of 
young  farm  people  who  planned  the 
program  on  the  theme  “Love  for  God,  Man, 
and  the  Soil.  ” 

Ichikawa  san,  who  served  in  Vietnam  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  spoke  on  his 
experiences  with  Vietnamese  families.  Ara- 
tani  san  came  from  Sapporo  to  discuss 
“Houses  and  Our  Daily  Life  in  the  North 
Country.” 

Two  teachers  from  Nopporo  Agricultural 
College,  along  with  local  resource  persons, 
spoke  on  such  themes  as  “A  Balanced 
Lifestyle  ” and  “The  Farming  Situation  in 
Furano.  ” 

Genevieve  Buckwalter  demonstrated  how 
to  use  local  products  in  tasty  ways.  Fellows 
and  girls  joined  together  in  making  chicken 
potpie  and  carrot  cake.  “The  supper  hour 
and  late  evening  snack,  topped  off  with 
homemade  ice  cream,  provided  appropriate 
opportunity  for  celebrating  the  afternoon’s 
joint  effort,  ” Buckwalters  reported. 


John  A.  Friesen,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  with  Leprosy  Mission  in 
India,  participated  in  the  paramedical 
workers  graduation  at  Richardson  Leprosy 
Hospital,  Miraj,  in  mid-January.  Miraj  is 
750  miles  southwest  of  Allahabad,  where  the 
Friesens  live. 

Richardson  is  one  of  two  Leprosy  Mission 
Centers  approved  by  the  government  of 
India  for  such  training. 

“Speaking  on  this  occasion  provided  not 
only  opportunity  to  address  Christian  young 
people  preparing  for  significant  village 
ministry,  ” John  wrote,  “but  also  to  speak  to 
16  candidates  from  government  centers  who 
were  not  Christian. 

“The  candle-lighting  dedication  was  so 
moving  to  the  non-Christians  that  they  told 
the  superintendent  they  felt  like  crying. 

“It  was  indeed  a moving  experience.  Let 
us  pray  that  as  these  young  men  go  out  they 
may  be  instruments  of  reconciliation  in  a 


Another  Project  Teach 
scheduled 

Project  Teach,  a weeklong  workshop  for 
Sunday  school  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  others  involved  in  Christian  education 
in  Mennonite  churches,  will  be  held  Mar. 
21-25  on  the  Bethel  College  campus.  North 
Newton,  Kan. 

Sponsoring  the  fifth  such  workshop  since 
1973  are  Bethel  and  Hesston  colleges,  the 
General  Conference  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Mennontie  Church’s  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries. 

Directors  are  William  Keeney  of  Bethel 
and  John  Lederach  of  Hesston.  Resource 
people  include  Perry  Yoder,  Bible  study; 
Alvin  Beachy,  Anabaptist  history;  and 
Miller  Stayrook,  “Development  of  the 
Person.” 


world  that  still  insists  on  intense  separation 
from  leprosy  patients,”  John  said. 

The  graduates  will  work  out  from  village 
placements,  where  each  will  be  responsible 
for  intensive  survey,  health  education,  and 
treatment  of  leprosy  patients  in  assigned 
population  blocks  of  up  to  50,000. 

“I  spent  an  entire  day  with  the  control 
team  working  out  of  Richardson  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  five  Christian  families  in  the 
village  being  surveyed,  ” John  commented. 

During  late  February  John  and  Genevieve 
Friesen  are  visiting  leprosy  centers  in  West 
Bengal  and  Madhya  Pradesh  states.  They 
hold  weekend  retreats  for  paramedical 
workers  and  other  staff,  as  well  as  offer 
spiritual  ministry  directly  to  patients. 

“Although  traveling  is  rather  grueling, 
person-to-person  contacts  are  rewarding,  ” 
John  concluded.  “All  we  ask  are  stomachs 
that  can  take  the  wide  variety  of  pungent 
diet  provided. 


Music,  art,  drama,  methods  and  ma- 
terials, and  audiovisuals  will  also  be  dealt 
with  at  some  of  the  sessions. 

Participants  will  meet  together  for  Bible 
study,  worship,  and  courses  in  Anabaptist 
history  and  personal  development. 

Lancaster  school 
accredited 

The  Middle  States  Associaton  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  has  recently  placed 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  educational 
program  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School.  By  request  of  LMHS,  a visiting  team 
directed  by  the  Middle  States  Association 
spent  three  days  observing  classes  and 
campus  environment. 

A written  report  of  observations  was  given 
to  the  school  for  its  use  in  improving  the 
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academic  curriculum.  Out  of  this  has  come 
the  report  from  MSA  that  LMHS  has 
received  full  accreditation. 

The  accreditation  has  to  be  reviewed  pe- 
riodically and  to  maintain  this  accreditation 
LMHS  needs  to  and  will  continue  to  strive 
toward  excellence  in  education. 

Registration  of  youth 
proposed 

Service  counselors  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  met  at  Salunga,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  registering  youth 
with  the  conference  office. 

Jerry  Meek,  Voluntary  Service  director 
and  coordinator  for  the  service  counselors, 
said  the  group  endorsed  a recommendation 
by  the  Peace  Committee  that  Lancaster 
Conference  youth — both  young  men  and 
young  women — register  their  conscientious 
objector  status.  He  explained  that  girls  will 
be  included  because  studies  show  that 
mothers  are  the  most  influential  persons  in 
the  lives  of  their  children. 

Service  counseling  was  begun  when  the 
government’s  Selective  Service  program  was 
in  operation  to  provide  youth  with  informa- 
tion about  the  military  draft.  Since  the  draft 
has  been  terminated,  the  service  counselors 
have  not  been  serving  an  active  role. 

Representatives  of  the  Conference  Peace 
Committee  expressed  the  concern  that  the 
CO  position  is  not  adequately  promoted  in 
the  conference,  that  youth  are  unaware  of 
both  the  rationale  and  the  theology  for 
peace. 

In  contrast  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
government  has  greatly  increased  its  promo- 
tion of  military  service.  One  member  of  the 
committee  said  his  son  receives  literature  al- 
most weekly  which  extols  the  opportunities 
of  the  military. 

Meek  said  a general  registration  of 
Lancaster  Conference  youth  would  enable 
the  service  counselors  to  keep  in  contact 
with  young  people  and  help  them  build  con- 
victions on  peacemaking  as  a way  of  life. 

“Models  for  this  kind  of  undertaking  are 
hard  to  find,  ’ Meek  said.  The  service 
counselors  are  not  aware  that  any  other 
Mennonite  conference  is  planning  for  the 
registration  of  youth.  It  was  reported, 
however,  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
have  considered  the  matter. 

Traveling  carpentry  team 

A traveling  carpenter  team  administered  by 
the  Eastern  Board  Voluntary  Service  depart- 
ment stopped  at  Salunga,  Pa.,  Feb.  14  for  a 
mid-term  briefing.  The  team  was  en  route 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  mobile  team  of  four  carpenters  began 
their  work  on  Jan.  10  and  will  continue  until 
Apr.  15.  They  are  Bob  Miller,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Jim  Ranck,  Christiana,  Pa.,  Tim 
Smoker,  Parkesburg,  Pa.;  and  Dave  Yutzy, 


Left  to  right:  Jim  Ranck,  Bob  Miller,  Tim 
Smoker,  David  Yutzy. 


Plain  City,  Ohio. 

Voluntary  Service  director  Jerry  Meek 
says  the  program  provides  opportunity  for 
persons  able  to  volunteer  for  only  short 
periods  of  time.  He  proposed  the  idea  of  a 
mobile  carpentry  team  when  it  became 
evident  that  some  volunteers  were  able  to 
serve  only  for  several  months.  This  coin- 
cided with  requests  from  VS  units  for 
assistance  for  low-income  families  in  several 
Eastern  Seaboard  cities. 

The  team  spends  about  two  weeks  at  one 
place  doing  mainly  emergency  repair  work. 
In  Philadelphia  during  January  they  helped 
repair  a church  building  which  had  been 
damaged  by  fire. 

Before  disbanding,  the  group  will  serve  in 
Syracuse  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  John’s  Island,  S.  C. 

Weekend  workshops 
study  social  justice 

Over  40  people  gathered  in  the  cavernous 
stained-glass  sanctuary  of  the  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  for  a 
workshop  on  social  justice  Feb.  10-12.  They 
had  come  to  attend  a Discipleship  Work- 
shop given  by  a team  of  resource  people 
which  included  Bev  and  Charles  Lord,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries 
volunteers. 

“It’s  an  exciting  job,  ” said  Bev,  because 
she  and  Charles  work  with  people  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  young  evangelical  move- 
ment. The  team  is  funded  by  Evangelicals 
for  Social  Action  (ESA),  a group  of  Chris- 
tians brought  together  by  the  Chicago  Dec- 
laration of  Evangelical  Social  Concern. 

The  weekend  workshops  tried  to  help 
local  congregations  find  concrete  ways  of 
working  for  social  justice.  The  workshops 
began  with  a session  on  the  biblical  basis  for 
justice.  After  looking  at  oppressive  situations 
in  a film,  readings,  and  presentations,  parti- 
cipants brainstorm  for  possible  responses  to 
social  injustice. 

The  setting  for  the  first  night’s  session 
and  the  subject — social  justice — seemed  in- 
congruous at  the  New  York  workshop.  Why 
should  evangelical  church  members  gather 
in  a large  church  filled  with  wooden  beams 


and  padded  pews  to  discuss  this  subject? 
The  idea  of  oppression  seemed  far  away 
from  the  silent  pipes  towering  over  the 
organ  at  the  front  of  the  church. 

But  participants  had  no  problem  answer- 
ing this  question  for  themselves.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  city  “hits  you  like  a ton  of 
bricks,  ” one  man  said. 

Living  in  New  York  “brings  into  focus 
things  one  would  rather  not  know  about,” 
said  a woman.  Each  day  city  dwellers  are 
confronted  with  people  asking  them  for 
money  as  they  walk  to  work. 

Workshop  leaders  gave  another  reason 
why  Christians  must  look  at  the  problem  of 
social  justice:  The  Bible  has  much  to  say  on 
the  subject.  Too  often  Christians  restrict  the 
scope  of  sin,  said  Ronald  Sider,  associate 
professor  of  history  and  religion  at  Messiah 
Bible  College,  Philadelphia.  God  says  that 
participation  in  evil  social  structures  such  as 
slavery  is  as  evil  as  committing  individual 
sinful  acts  like  lying. 

John  Alexander,  of  The  Other  Side,  said 
there  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
show  God  has  a special  place  for  the  poor. 

Talks  and  a film  pointed  out  that  the  poor 
Jesus  talked  about  are  caught  in  oppressive 
governmental  and  institutional  structures. 
“According  to  the  United  Nations  there  are 
a billion  people  who  are  hungry  in  the 
world,”  Alexander  said.  “Last  Grave  at 
Dimbaza,”  a film  on  South  Africa,  showed 
black  workers  who  are  forced  to  work  only 
at  menial  tasks  and  live  in  work  camps  far 
away  from  their  families  crowded  in 
bantustans. 

Bev  Lord  says  when  they  tell  workshop 
participants,  “What  you  put  on  the  table  af- 
fects the  Third  World,  ” many  are  upset. 
This  workshop  was  no  exception. 

Krieg  to  address  farmers 

Lancaster  Farming  editor  Dieter  Krieg  will 
speak  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  on  Mar.  12. 
Krieg  comes  originally  from  East  Germany 
where  his  family  learned  firsthand  to  ap- 
preciate deeply  the  human  welfare  work  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  immediately 
following  World  War  II.  Kreig’s  speech, 
“How  Will  the  New  Administration  in 
Washington  Affect  Farming?”  will  be 
followed  by  discussion. 

This  presentation  will  be  in  the  context  of 
a full  Laurelville  retreat  entitled  “Affirma- 
tion of  Farming  Event.”  The  retreat  begins 
at  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  Mar.  11,  and  continues 
through  Sunday  noon.  Mar.  13.  Other 
speakers  during  the  retreat  include:  Dwight 
Stoltzfus  on  estate  planning;  Walt  Hackman 
on  partnership  models;  Orland  Gingerich  on 
land  use;  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  and  Jon 
Jantzen  on  the  hunger  issue. 

Registration  can  be  facilitated  best  by 
calling  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, 412-423-2056. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may 
be  helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Some  3,500  Mennonites  will  be  converg- 
ing on  a campground  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  this  coming  June  18-24.  Mennonite 
churches  which  are  located  on  the  way  to,  or 
from,  Estes  Park  77  may  wish  to  explore 
“stop-in  ” possibilities  with  specific  college, 
seminary,  or  church  agency  personnel 
whose  route  might  take  them  more  or  less  in 
your  direction.  The  Mennonite  Yearbook 
could  be  a good  way  for  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  people  and  check  out  options. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

America’s  only  vacation  Bible  school 
curriculum  that’s  closely  graded  and  con- 
tinuous (13  complete  grades — nursery 
through  grade  ten)  is  Herald  Press  Summer 
Bible  School  Series,  says  Jack  C.  Scott.  This 
year’s  revised  SBS  materials  will  be  availa- 
ble to  congregations  by  early  April,  either  in 
Provident  Bookstores  or  by  writing  to  Jack 
Scott,  Herald  Press  Marketing  Manager, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

Believing  that  learning  should  be  fun, 
James  Drescher  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
created  three  table  games  highlighting  dif- 
ferent dimensions  of  Anabaptist  faith  and 
heritage.  Entitled  “What  N Where,” 
“B.A.P.  ” (beliefs  and  practices),  and 
“Persecution,”  the  games  might  be  used  in 
children’s  Sunday  school  classes, 
Torchbearers  and  Wayfarers  clubs,  summer 
Bible  schools,  and  other  church  education 
settings — as  well  as  in  the  home.  To  order 
games,  or  for  more  information,  write  to: 
Anabaptist-Heritage  Games,  675  Hartman 
Station  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

Yes,  Virginia,  even  church  people  fight 
sometimes.  Two  books,  recommended  by 
counselor-teacher-writer  David  Augsburger, 
which  attempt  to  deal  with  this  all-too- 
human  tendency  are  Conflict  Resolution  in 
the  Church  and  Church  Flights.  Resolution, 
by  Wilson  and  Mickey,  can  be  ordered  from 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Fights  by 
Leas  and  Kittlaus,  is  available  from 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  helpful  “junior  church”  resources 
have  been  brought  together  recently  by 
Rudder  magazine.  In  the  March  issue  nine 
pages  are  devoted  to  resources  for  children’s 
choir  directors,  compiled  by  Miriam  K. 
Byler.  The  April  Builder  features  three  plays 
by  Bertha  M.  Landers  entitled:  “Fools, 
Cabbages,  and  Christ”;  “The  Day  the  Wind 
Changed  and  “Joseph  the  Dreamer.  ” If 
you  don’t  receive  Builder,  check  with  your 


Sunday  school  superintendent  or  write  to 
Levi  Miller,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 


Audiovisuals:  they’re  a great  way  to 
teach.  Hearing  and  seeing  the  intended 
message  packs  an  educational  punch.  Last 
month  your  pastor  and  church  librarian 
should  have  received  Messages  2,  the  new 
audiovisuals  catalog  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  1977  catalog  contains  546  up-to-date 
listings  of  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  slide 
sets,  records,  and  cassettes — which  you  can 
obtain  on  a rental  basis  for  any  area  of  your 
congregational  life.  J.  F.  Swartzendruber, 
director  of  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  encourages 
you  to  check  with  your  church  librarian  or 
pastor  and  take  a look  at  Messages  2. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week.  Mar.  10,  a 
two-hour  television  program  called  “A  Cir- 
cle of  Children  ” will  be  aired  over  the  CBS 
network  in  the  U.S.,  beginning  at  9:00  p.m. 
(EST).  Based  on  one  woman’s  experiences  of 
working  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  “A  Circle  of  Children  ” is  a touch- 
ing story  about  fear  and  love  (see  1 John 
4:18).  Your  family  or  church  group  may 
wish  to  discuss  it  afterward. 

“Having  a handicap  to  overcome  is  an 
advantage,  ” says  a character  in  Insights  who 
has  been  crippled  by  a car  accident.  “Hav- 
ing no  handicap  is  the  biggest  hardship.”  A 
19-minute  color  film  produced  in  1976  by 
Manitou  Productions,  Insights  deals  with 
self-worth  and  the  importance  of  both 
human  interdependence  and  individual 
initiative.  Rental:  $20.  Order  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Jesus  was  not 
a relief  worker 

After  one  year  of  operation  the  Central 
States  World  Hunger  Concerns  regional 
committee  met  on  Feb.  4 and  5 in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  for  a significant  time  of  appraisal  and 
goal  setting.  Called  into  being  about  one 
year  ago  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  group  is  responsible  for  raising 
the  level  of  awareness  of  world  need  among 
the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations in  the  four-state  area  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

Representatives  from  this  area  met  seven 
times  during  the  past  year,  holding  mini- 
food conferences  in  selected  Mennonite 
communities  to  call  attention  to  world 
hunger  and  global  inequality. 

Meeting  with  the  committee  in  the 
Greencroft  Center  were  four  resource  per- 
sons: C.  Franklin  Bishop,  C.  Norman  Kraus, 
Carl  Kreider,  and  Edgar  Metzler.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  get  a fresh  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  global  problem  and 
to  examine  the  theological  basis  for  Chris- 
tian response  to  world  need.  What  is  our  ra- 
tionale for  service?  Is  the  chureh  called  to 
evangelism  or  social  action,  or  both?  Is  it 
called  to  feed  the  hungry  or  to  minister  to 
the  brotherhood? 

Norman  Kraus,  director  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege Center  for  Discipleship,  pointed  out 
that  “Jesus  was  not  a social  worker,  a 
political  activist,  a relief  worker,  or  an  eco- 
nomic development  worker.  He  was  a 
prophet,  a Savior  calling  people  to  radical 
transformation  of  their  lives.  Jesus’  ministry 
was  not  in  feeding  people,  but  in  empower- 
ing and  freeing  people.  The  church’s 
mission  is  not  to  feed  the  world.  Our  mission 
is  to  be  the  church,  and  to  share  in  the  name 
of  justice.  As  Christians,  we  are  called  to 
radical  nonconformity  to  the  systems  around 
us.  Our  response  may  involve  feeding 
people,  but  we  must  know  why  we  are  feed- 
ing.” 

Carl  Kreider,  Goshen  College  professor  of 
economics,  spoke  about  the  trade-off  be- 
tween equality  and  efficiency.  “Our  eco- 
nomic system  promotes  efficient  production 
and  continual  growth  trying  to  make  the  pie 
bigger  without  being  concerned  with  the 
equality  of  distribution  or  the  disparity  in 
the  sizes  of  the  pieces  of  the  pie.” 

Picking  up  on  that  point,  Edgar  Metzler, 
with  a broad  history  of  international  devel- 
opment experience,  emphasized  that  the  ul- 
timate solution  is  political  in  dimension.  It 
involves  changes  in  our  economic  system. 
To  make  those  changes  we  must  increase 
our  awareness  and  provide  people  with  al- 
ternative models. 

The  duty  of  the  Christian,  then,  is  not 
specifically  to  try  to  solve  the  global  mess, 
but  to  be  a disciple  of  Jesus  and  to  live  ac- 
cording to  that  commitment.  But  an  under- 
standing of  the  global  crisis  is  a prerequisite 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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to  knowing  how  to  put  into  practice  the 
specific  actions  required  by  that  commit- 
'ment. 

Reelected  as  chairperson  of  the  adhoc 
committee  was  H.  Clair  Amstutz.  — Jon 

Janzen 

Seminary  wants  changes 
in  Board  size 

A constitutional  change  to  make  the  Board 
of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (GC)  more 
parallel  with  the  Board  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  (MC),  with  which  it  shares  a 
campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  approved 
by  the  MBS  Board  and  by  the  General 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  approval  came  during  the  annual 
Council  of  Commissions  Feb.  5-9  in  New- 
ton, Kan. 

Cooperation  between  the  two 
seminaries — known  jointly  as  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries — has  been 
growing,  although  cautiously.  The  long- 
range  planning  committee  appointed  by  the 
two  Boards  recommended  some  changes  in 
size  and  makeup  of  the  Boards  so  that  they 
could  meet  together  more  easily.  But  the 
committee  and  the  two  Boards  did  not 
recommend  merger  of  the  two  seminaries  or 
sharing  a president. 

“We  believe  that  the  present  forms  of 
cooperation  at  AMBS  are  a good  model  and 
pattern  of  organization  and  are  not  per- 
suaded that  structural  merger  would  signifi- 
cantly improve  our  association,”  the  com- 
mittee said.  But  it  was  open  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  merging  or  not  merging  the 
seminaries  in  the  future. 

The  constitutional  change  for  the  MBS 
Board  will  be  presented  to  the  General 
Conference  triennial  sessions  next  summer 
for  action.  The  proposed  change  would 
eliminate  the  current  advisory  members  of 
the  Board,  who  represent  alumni  and  col- 
lege presidents.  The  Board  would  then  have 
ten  members,  closer  to  the  number  on  the 
GBS  Board. 

For  the  first  time,  the  entire  GBS  Board 
was  in  Newton  during  Council  of  Com- 
missions for  joint  sessions  with  the  MBS 
Board.  The  two  Boards  have  been  meeting 
once  a year  in  October,  but  this  year  de- 
cided on  a second  joint  meeting. 

The  MBS  Board  has  begun  looking  for  a 
new  president  (separate  from  the  GBS 
president)  to  replace  Erland  Waltner,  who 
will  reach  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
administration  in  1979.  He  is  eligible  for  a 
sabbatical  year  in  1978-79. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  cooperation 
between  MBS  and  GBS,  the  seminaries  are 
considering  expansion  into  at  least  one 
satellite  learning  center:  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Negotiations  are  still  under  way,  but  MBS 


Board  president  James  Waltner  said  the 
seminaries  were  “looking  toward”  a grad- 
uate theological  program  in  Ontario.  Stu- 
dents would  probably  be  able  to  take  some 
work  in  Waterloo,  but  not  all.  Degrees 
would  be  granted  by  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart. 

Representatives  of  the  seminaries  and 
Conrad  Grebel  College  will  work  on  more 


The  1977  Mennonite  Yearbook  is  now 
available.  Two  new  features  add  to  its  use- 
fulness— a listing  of  overseas  mission  work- 
ers with  addresses  (includes  workers 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  MCC,  and  conference  and  inde- 
pendent mission  boards)  and  four  statistical 
tables  that  reflect  the  high  school  and 
college  experience  of  Mennonite  young 
people.  Price  $3.25.  Order  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683,  or  Provident  Book- 
stores. 

Paul  Miller,  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  and  his  wife,  Bertha, 
will  be  on  a ministry  in  counseling  in 
Lesotho,  Botswana,  and  Swaziland,  in 
Southern  Africa;  and  with  Lawrence 
Greaser  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil 
during  the  months  of  March  through  early 
August.  Mennonite  International  Ministries 
(Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  former 
Congo  Inland  Mission,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions)  is  sponsoring  their  services. 

The  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education 
recently  appointed 
Robert  Meyer  to  serve 
a four-year  term  on 
the  Hesston  College 
Board  of  Overseers. 
Meyer,  a native  of 
Wayland,  Iowa,  cur- 
rently works  as  a 
cashier  at  the  Way- 
land  State  Bank.  He 
looks  at  his  new  posi- 
tion as  a challenge  and  feels  “that  it’s  a good 
idea  to  have  a younger  person  on  the  board 
of  overseers.” 

Hansel  and  Gretel,  a three-act  opera  by 
Englebert  Humperdinck,  will  be  presented 
at  Goshen  College  Mar.  18-20  in  the  Union 
Auditorium.  The  opera  with  full  orchestra 
will  be  produced  cooperatively  by  the  music 
and  communications  departments.  Roy  Um- 
ble  will  direct  the  opera,  assisted  by  student 
Jewel  Geissinger.  Doyle  Preheim  will  direct 
the  vocal  and  Lon  Sherer  the  orchestral 
music. 

Feb.  20  was  Relief  Sale  Promotion  Sun- 
day in  35  Mennonite  churches  of  Illinois 
which  are  preparing  for  the  Nineteenth  An- 


details  of  the  plan  Mar.  7,  8 in  Waterloo. 

The  Inter-Mennonite  Conference  (Ont.) 
has  already  approved  such  a graduate 
theological  program  at  (ionrad  Grebel.  The 
proposal  was  passed  104  to  35.  Theological 
education  extension  centers  in  other  areas 
have  also  been  proposed,  but  the  Ontario 
proposal  is  furthest  along,  James  Waltner 
said.  — Lois  Barrett 


nual  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale.  This 
sale  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Mar.  12,  at 
Exposition  Gardens,  Peoria,  Illinois,  with 
various  activities  starting  at  6:00  a.m.  and 
continuing  throughout  the  day. 


Students  at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  contributed  $1, 
600  to  build  a fellowship  and  recreation  hall 
in  Belize,  Central  America.  The  amount  was 
twice  the  goal  which  the  students  had  set  for 
themselves.  The  total  cost  of  the  hall  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $3,000.  The  students  made  the 
contribution  instead  of  exchanging  valen- 
tines. On  Valentine’s  Day  for  the  past  19 
years  the  Locust  Grove  students  have  made 
contributions  to  various  projects. 

Parents  of  Goshen  College  students  are 
invited  to  the  campus  for  a parents’ 
weekend.  Mar.  18-20.  Parents  will  have  op- 
portunity to  visit  classes,  preview  an  art 
exhibit  of  student  works,  and  see  Hum- 
perdinck’s opera  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Satur- 
day activities  include  a session  for  students 
and  parents  on  career  building  and  an  in- 
formal session  with  the  faculty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  student’s  major  interest.  For 
more  information  write  Alice  Roth  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Buses  in  a number  of  cities  will  carry 
cards  which  encourage  passengers  to  reach 
out  and  be  a friend:  “Share  yourself.  That’s 
God’s  way  of  giving.”  This  is  a primary 
message  on  the  posters.  Local  congregations 
have  helped  to  place  the  cards  according  to 
David  M.  Thompson,  project  director  of  the 
“Invitation  to  Live  ” multimedia  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite,  Men- 


mennoscope 
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nonite  Brethren,  and  Mennonite  churches. 
As  of  Feb,  1,  transit  companies  in  21  U.S. 
cities  had  agreed  to  use  the  posters  which 
will  appear  on  some  2,500  buses. 

Two  missionary  families  returned  to 
Latin  America  at  the  end  of  February 
following  three-month  furloughs.  At  the 
request  of  Argentine  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, Dorothy  and  Lawrence  Brunk 
returned  to  Santa  Rosa  with  their  daughters, 
Susan  and  Debora.  Their  address  is  C.  C. 
189,  Santa  Rosa  6300,  La  Pampa,  Argentina. 
Valetta  and  Gerald  Kaczor  with  Dawn, 
Brian,  and  Carla  returned  to  Paulinia  at  the 
invitation  of  the  association  of  Mennonite 
churches  in  Brazil.  Their  address  is  C.  P.  30, 
13140  Paulinia,  S.  P.,  Brazil.  Both  families 
serve  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Skilled  masons  who  can  talk  Spanish  are 
wanted  for  building  a Bible  school  dorm  in 
Spain  from  May  through  October,  Volun- 
teers for  the  unit  will  need  personal  or  con- 
gregational support  to  cover  transportation 
and  incidentals.  Full  board  is  provided.  For 
details  contact  Ray  Horst,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or 
phone  219-294-7523, 

Ivan  Troyer  was  called  and  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  the  Beemer  (Neb.)  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  13.  Dean  Swart- 
zendruber,  bishop  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
congregation,  Kalona,  Iowa,  brought  the 
morning  message  on  the  need  of  calling  men 
into  the  Christian  ministry.  Lee  Schlegel, 
bishop  of  the  Salem  congregation  of  Shick- 
ley.  Neb.,  spoke  in  the  afternoon  meeting 
on  qualifications.  Milton  Troyer,  bishop  of 
Milford  Mennonite  Church  and  moderator 
of  lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  gave  the  or- 
dination sermon  in  the  evening  service, 
following  a scriptural  devotion  led  by 
Earnest  Kauffman,  minister  of  the  local 
church.  Also  assisting  in  the  service  was 


Clay  Roth,  pastor  of  the  Wood  River,  Neb., 
congregation  and  representative  of  the 
lowa-Nebraska  Ministerial  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Sam  Oswald  officiated  at  the  ordina- 
tion. 


Melodic  Davies,  Larry  Heatwole,  and  James 
Fairfield  record  the  narration  for  a Proverbs 
radio  spot. 


Proverbs  for  Youth  is  a series  of  radio 
spots,  posters,  newspaper  ads,  and  TV  slides 
to  influence  values  and  choices.  General 
Conference  Mennonite  and  Mennonite 
churches  have  developed  this  media  pack- 
age for  youth  groups  to  use  to  reach  other 
young  people  in  their  communities  with  a 
specific  biblical  truth.  Materials  are  based 
on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Groups  may  add 
their  names  and  addresses  at  the  end  of  the 
radio  spots.  The  package  was  mailed  to 
youth  sponsors  throughout  North  America 
in  February.  Youth  are  encouraged  to  ask 
their  sponsors  about  using  the  materials. 


Radio  reaches  peak  exposure  during  the 
summer  months.  The  materials  are  available 
from  Mennonite  Radio  and  Television,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba  R2L  2A5,  and  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Herald  Press  new  children’s  book,  Peace 
Treaty,  by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore,  emphasizes 
peacemaking  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Peter  Andreas,  the  imaginary  character,  is 
first  captured  by  the  Delaware  tribe.  Later 
he  escapes  to  help  Christian  Frederick  Post, 
a Moravian  missionary,  in  his  mission  of 
peace  to  the  hostile  Indian  villages  along  the 
Ohio  River.  The  book  is  written  for  ages 
between  nine  and  fourteen. 

A couple  is  needed  immediately  to  serve 
as  program  directors  and  recreation  center 
directors  in  Killbuck,  Ohio.  Contact  Ray 
Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VSers 
Allan  and  Becky  Yoder  continue  to  find  new 
ways  to  minister  among  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity in  East  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  “We  are 
looking  for  Spanish  materials  with  which  to 
begin  a bilingual  bookrack  evangelism,” 
they  reported.  Three  or  four  bookracks  will 
be  placed  in  neighborhoods  where  summer 
Bible  schools  meet.  Other  projects  for  the 
Yoders  include  boys’  club  and  released-time 
Bible  education  classes.  Allan  and  Becky  are 
from  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica. 

Response  to  “Memories,”  the  one-man 
show  featuring  John  Miller  at  The  People’s 
Place,  has  been  so  strong  that  four  more 
weeks  have  been  announced,  according  to 
producers  Merle  and  Phyllis  Good.  Also  fea- 
tured as  a part  of  “Memories  ” are  fifteen  of 
the  favorite  original  songs  which  have  been 
performed  by  the  Festival  Players  at  Dutch 
Family  Festival  over  the  past  ten  years. 
“Memories”  will  be  performed  through 
Mar.  26. 


M iriam  Krantz  works  as  a nutritionist  with  United  Mission  to  Nepal 
through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  When  she  sawthat  powdered  milk 
handouts  were  an  inadequate  answer  to  the  problems  of  malnutrition,  she 
developed  Super  Flour,  actually  called  Sarbottam  Pitho. 

The  flour  is  made  by  roasting  and  grinding  two  locally  grown  cereal 
grains  and  one  pulse  to  form  a nutritious  food  that  turns  malnourished 
children  into  healthy  bouncers. 

Now  Miriam’s  job  is  teaching  mothers  to  make  the  Super  Flour  and 
from  it  Super  Porridge.  That’s  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Margaret  Foth 


Encouraging  personal  growth  expe- 
riences is  the  new  focus  for  Margaret  Foth 
on  Your  Time  (formerly  Heart  to  Heart). 
Her  five-minute  programs  Monday  through 
Friday  provide  practical  suggestions  about 
how  listeners  can  grow  as  persons,  including 
growth  experiences  within  their  family  and 
community.  The  new  name  for  the  program 
will  be  used  on  the  air  in  early  May.  If  Your 
Time  cannot  be  heard  in  your  community, 
consider  helping  to  place  it  on  a local  radio 
station,  either  on  sustaining  (free)  time  or 
paid  time.  Write  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Brazil  missionary  Harvey  Graber  con- 
tinues to  have  difficulty  walking,  double  vi- 
sion, and  other  symptoms  which  may  indi- 
cate multiple  sclerosis,  according  to  medical 
opinion  in  Sao  Paulo.  Your  continuing 
prayer  support  for  Harvey,  Miriam,  and  the 
family  is  deeply  appreciated,  said  Lawrence 
Greaser,  Latin- America  secretary  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Grabers’  address: 
G.  P.  700,  14100  Ribeirao  Preto,  S.  P., 
Brazil. 

Denis  P.  Barritt,  an  Irish  Quaker  who  is 
expert  on  the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland, 
will  speak  at  Goshen  College  Wednesday, 
Mar.  16.  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Assembly  Hall.  The 
Lecture-Forum  is  entitled  “No  Peace  for 
Ireland?”  Barritt  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Belfast  Voluntary  Welfare  Society,  an  in- 
dependent social  welfare  agency  that  has 
seen  a significant  expansion  of  its  service 
during  the  recent  years  of  turmoil  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Special  meetings:  Andrew  Jantzi, 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  Valley  View,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  April  3-10.  Harry  O.  Howland,  Elsie, 
Mich.,  at  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  Mar.  27,  and  at 
Midland,  Mich.,  April  1-3.  Daniel  Smucker, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Durham  Mennonite 
Church,  Durham,  N.C.,  Mar.  17-20. 

Change  of  address:  Amos  L.  Hess  from 
B.  1,  Box  383,  to  B.  1,  Box  542,  Mt.  Joy,  PA 
17552.  John  A.  and  Genevieve  Friesen,  9-D 
Motilal  Nehru  Boad,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  India 
211  002.  Dennis  and  Rose  Kauffman, 
Casilla  2091,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Having  read  Menno’s  last  opinion,  1 am  very 
sorry  it  had  to  happen,  as  I always  seemed  to  feel 
it  was  as  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  remind- 
ing the  descendents  of  Menno  of  their  sins  and 
shortcomings.  Could  it  also  be  true  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Menno  have  their  minds  so  satu- 
rated by  the  mostly  unbeliever-oriented 
professional  entertainment  adorning  so  many 
Mennonite  living  rooms,  that  they  can  no  longer 
tolerate  a prophetic  voice  to  prick  our  conscience? 

In  these  last  days  we  believe  that  a prophetic 
voice  is  desperately  needed  among  us  as  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos,  Jeremiah, 
when  their  rebuke  was  heeded  the  Lord’s  mercy 
was  extended  and  when  not  heeded  Bible  readers 
know  judgment  usually  followed. 

As  we  read  Menno’s  opinion  from  time  to  time, 
to  us  it  seemed  to  give  a good  balance  to  some  of 
the  rather  shallow  menu  offered  in  some  of  our 
Mennonite  periodicals.  As  an  older  reader  of 
Gospel  Herald,  these  comments  will  probably 
seem  rather  ancient  to  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  Menno.  However,  realizing  we  have  no  abiding 
city  here,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  of  our  re- 
demption. 

Our  prayer  to  God  would  be  that  somehow  a 
way  would  be  found  that  a prophetic  voice  could 
still  be  heard  in  Gospel  Herald  to  warn  and 
instruct  us  all  for  more  soul-searching  and 
penitence  bringing  salvation  to  many  souls. — 
Elmer  Gingerich,  Baden,  Ont. 


I’m  sure  I’m  not  alone  as  one  of  your  readers 
who  greatly  regrets  to  see  Menno  B.  Hurd  fade 
into  the  past.  His  was  the  one  article  I always 
turned  to  first  and  it  usually  contained  more 
thought-provoking  challenges  than  the  rest  of  the 
magazine  all  put  together.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
at  least  one  article  lay  things  out  in  the  open — 
rather  than  join  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  in  our 
mad-rush  attempt  to  put  a lid  on  anything  that 
makes  us  a bit  uncomfortable. 

Let  Menno  Be  Heard!  Like  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament  his  message  is  unpopular — but  it 
is  no  less  truth. — Rex  Hooley,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 


Please,  please  save  Menno!  We  need  him!  He 
adds  a little  spice  to  a heavy  diet,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  usually  very  good  and  good  for  us. 
Generally,  I thoroughly  enjoy  reading  the  Gospel 
Herald. — Donna  Swartzendruber,  Shickley,  Neb. 


I see  nothing  wrong  with  using  a pen  name  for 
writing.  I suppose  it  gives  the  writer  a bit  more 
freedom.  No  one  was  defrauded,  no  one  was  de- 
ceived. If  Brother  Hurd  should  come  to  Phoenix, 
some  time  I hope  he  looks  me  up. — Dan 
Kaufman,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


I have  read  and  appreciated  Gospel  Herald  for 
20  years.  In  recent  months  I have  enjoyed  it  even 
more.  The  following  are  some  reasons  why. 

I have  enjoyed  Menno  B.  Hurd  for  his 
challenges  and  pray  God  will  raise  another  prop- 
hetic voice  among  us. 

The  article  by  George  H.  Muedekin^  (Feb.  8), 
“What  Lutherans  Believe  and  Practice,  ’ helps  us 
see  that  God  works  through  other  Christian 
bodies  to  bring  to  us  the  truth  of  His  Word.  I feel 
it’s  time  we  share  our  theological  and  interpretive 
insights  rather  than  striving  for  a “unique  in- 
terpretation” for  each  denomination.  A crude 
example  is  the  story  of  the  Protestant  who  said  he 
would  rather  die  than  ask  his  Pentecostal 
neighbor  to  pray  for  his  healing. 

‘ The  Authority  of  Jesus’  Name”  by  Dean 


Hochstetler  (Jan.  18)  is  very  timely.  There  is 
much  ignorance  concerning  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  the  authority  we  have  as  Spirit-filled 
believers. 

1 am  happy  to  see  more  objective  reporting  like 
“Two  EMC  Teachers  Resign  ” (Jan.  11).  Also 
concerns  of  Nelson  Litwiller  in  “Readers  Say” 
(Feb.  8).  I think  this  type  of  honesty  will  set  us 
free  and  should  not  tnreaten  us. — Elroy  Ging- 
erich, Petersburg,  Ont, 


I am  appalled  at  the  show  of  denominational 
pride  which  has  surfaced  over  the  reporting  of  the 
resignation  of  two  EMC  music  teachers  and  the 
subsequent  letters  of  denunciation  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  hap- 
penings which  are  published  in  a church  school 
newspaper  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  be  they 
nice  or  not  so  nice,  qualify  to  become  news 
conveyed  by  the  official  church  organ  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  editor. — Maurice  W.  Landis, 
Lancaster,  Pa, 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Elmore — Beckler. — Daniel  S.  Elmore,  Brigh- 
ton, Iowa,  Friends  Church,  and  Beverly  Ann 
Beckler,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Oliver 
Yutzy  and  Bob  McReynelds,  Feb.  12,  IQ?”?. 

Farley — Zehr. — Thomas  Chris  Farley,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Sharmon 
Beth  Zehr,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center 
cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Farmer — Martin. — Michael  Farmer,  Creston, 
N.C.,  and  Elizabeth  Martin,  Shady  Valley,  Tenn., 
by  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  18,  1976. 

Graber — Fogelmark. — Edwin  Graber,  Secor, 
111,,  Meadows  cong.,  and  Sandra  Fogelmark,  East 
Peoria,  111.,  Morton  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller 
and  William  Hartseil,  Feb,  12,  1977. 

Hartman — Ford. — Wayne  Hartman,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Missionary  Church  and  Brenda  Ford, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Clare 
Schumm,  Jan.  29,  1977. 

Horning — Good. — J.  LaVern  Horning,  Nar- 
von.  Pa.,  and  Patsy  Good,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both 
from  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook  and 
Merle  Herr,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Payne — Mayberry. — Stephen  Payne,  Moun- 
tain City,  Tenn.,  and  Linda  Mayberry,  Creston, 
N.C.,  by  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Saner — Zimmerman. — Roger  Saner,  Thomp- 
sontown.  Pa.,  and  Tammi  Zimmerman,  Mif- 
flintown.  Pa.,  both  of  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by  Roy  L. 
Brubaker,  Nov.  6,  1976. 

Simcox  — South.  — Ernest  Simcox,  Creston, 
N.C.,  and  Cristell  South,  Lansing,  N.C.,  by 
Aquila  E,  Stoltzfus,  Sept.  5,  1976. 

Stoltzfus — Stoltzfus. — Ernest  Stoltzfus,  Cres- 
ton, N.C.,  and  Lorraine  Stoltzfus,  Mountain  City, 
Tenn.,  both  of  Big  Laurel  cong.,  by  E.  E.  Carrier 
and  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus,  Sept.  4,  19’76. 

Zook — Garber. — Allen  Zook,  Lakewood, 

Colo.,  and  Martha  Eshleman  Garber,  Englewood, 
Colo.,  both  of  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  Roger 
Hochstetler,  Feb.  5,  1977. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Jerry  and  Barbara  (Helmuth),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Austin, 
Jan.  10,  1977. 

Bergey  Glenn  and  Lourene  (Derstine),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Glenda  Marie,  Jan.  29,  1977. 
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Brenneman,  Larry  and  Constance  Elaine 
(Stutzman),  Strasburg,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Tif- 
fany Lee,  Dec.  19,  1976. 

Clemmer,  Leroy  and  Doreen  (Alderfer),  Har- 
levsville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Eric  Scott,  Feb.  17, 
1977. 

Dietzel,  Ken  and  Judy  (Sheppard),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Feb,  18,  1977. 

Fahrer,  Walfred  and  Susan  (Englebrecht), 
Springfield,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Bethany  Joy, 
Jan,  26,  1977, 

Guengerich,  Philip  and  Susan  (Hess),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  John  Philip, 
Feb.  13,  1977. 

Kanagy,  Wilfred  and  Charlene  (Bultinck),  Ca- 
ble, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  Jan.  24,  1977. 

Kennel,  Rodney  and  Carol  (Hershberger), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  first  child.  Heather  Dawn,  Feb.  4, 
1977. 

Martin,  Gary  and  Jean  (Lentz),  Terre  Hill,  Pa., 
first  child,  Chad  Matthew,  Dec.  23,  1976. 

Miller,  Daniel  L.  and  Susan  (Slagle),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  third  son,  Eric  Daniel,  Feb.  2,  1977. 

Neidig,  Dennis  and  Debra  (Hochstetler),  Bour- 
bon, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Centrina  Marie,  Feb. 
2, 1977. 

Neuenschwander,  Ken  and  Connie  (Rice), 
Kidron,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Aimee  Jo,  Jan.  5,  1977. 

Schweitzer,  Royce  and  Rita  (Cassels),  Hen- 
derson, Neb.,  third  daughter,  Rachelle  Marie, 
Feb.  9,  1977. 

Shantz,  Keith  and  Liz  (Hiller),  Hawkesville, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Danielle 
Sandra  Beth,  Dec.  10,  1976. 

Stauffer,  Steven  B.  and  Faye  (Lentz),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Krista  Faye,  Dec.  31,  1976. 

Weygandt,  Jay  and  Virginia  (St.  Martin), 
Springfield,  Ohio,  first  child,  Alexis  Paul,  Jan.  22, 
1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Amstutz,  Louis,  son  of  Jacob  A.  and  Fanny 
(Gerber)  Amstutz,  was  born  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  30,  1889;  died  at  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Jan. 
30,  1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  10.,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Elda  Lehman,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  May  18,  1973.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Idella — Mrs.  Irvin  Geiser,  Elsie — Mrs.  Elmer 
Steiner,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  James  Lehman),  one 
son  (Victor),  27  grandchildren,  22  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Edna — Mrs.  Aaron  Lehman), 
and  2 brothers  (Dan  F.  and  Albert  J.).  On  Mar. 
17,  1925,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  on  Mar.  3,  1932, 
serving  the  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
2,  in  charge  of  Linden  Wenger,  Ray  Himes,  and 
Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in  the  Sonnenberg 
Cemetery. 

Baumgartner,  David,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lena 
(Amstutz)  Baumgartner,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1894;  died  at  the  Brennfield  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Feb.  1,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec.  7, 
1918,  he  was  married  to  Minnie  Steiner,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  1974.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Edna  Mae  Baumgartner),  one  grand- 
child, and  3 great-grandchildren.  A son,  Ivan, 
died  in  1946.  He  was  a member  of  the  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of  Lester  Sutter,  Noah 
Hilty,  and  R.  J.  Pasquale;  interment  in  Crown 
Hill  Church  Cemeterv. 

Egli,  E.  LaVera,  daughter  of  Sam  D.  and  Ella 
M.  Miller,  was  born  at  Jet,  Okla.,  Mar.  4,  1916; 
died  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  Feb.  9,  1977;  aged  61  y. 
On  June  7,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  O.  Egli, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Steven, 


Grant,  Mark,  and  Sam),  one  daughter  (Debra), 
her  mother,  and  one  brother  (W.  LaVern  Miller). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Manson  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  13, 
in  charge  of  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Walter  Smeltzer, 
and  James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Rose  Hill 
Cemeteiy. 

Felpel,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Amos  G.  and 
Edna  (Groff)  Hershey,  was  born  at  Ronks,  Pa., 
Oct.  6,  1923;  died  of  cancer  at  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1976;  aged  53 
y.  On  Nov.  14,  1946,  she  was  married  to  S.  Martin 
Felpel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  her 
parents,  4 daughters  (Martha,  Ruth  Ann — Mrs. 
Ray  Hershey,  Doris,  and  Norma),  3 grand- 
children, 5 sisters  (Evelyn,  Arlene,  Thelma, 
Pauline,  and  Gladys — Mrs,  Landis  Burkholder). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Mervin  and 
Clair)  and  one  daughter  (Lois  Marie).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in 
charge  of  John  G.  Oberholtzer  and  Lloyd  M.  Eby; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetew. 

Landis,  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  John  D.  and 
Emma  (Rohrer)  Buckwalter,  was  born  in  Upper 
Leacock  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1889;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  her  home  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Sept.  25,  1913,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  H.  Landis,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Aug.  6,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Elva  B.  Landis  and  Emma  B.  Landis),  3 sons 
(Jacob  B.,  John  B.,  and  Ira  B. ),  14  grandchildren, 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Walter  B. ) 
died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Landis 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  Levi  Weaver, 
Isaac  Sensenig,  and  Elam  W.  Stauffer;  interment 
in  Landis  Valley  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Katie  M.,  daugnter  of  Ben  F.  and  Ma- 
linda  (Click)  Lapp,  was  born  in  Leacock  Twp., 
Pa.;  died  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hospital  bn 
Jan.  31,  1977;  aged  71  y.  She  was  married  to  H.  S. 
Lapp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Marian — Mrs.  Titus  King,  Paul  B.,  Ben  F.,  Dan 
L.,  Raymond  L.,  Linda — Mrs.  Naaman  Yoder, 
and  Mary  June — Mrs.  Melvin  Click),  23  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  5 brothers  (Leroy, 
David,  Benjamin,  Leon,  and  Melvin),  and  2 
sisters  (Annie  and  Christianne),  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Pequea  Amish-Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Weavertown  Amish-Mennonite  Church;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lehman,  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and 
Verena  (Welty)  Moser,  was  born  near  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Dec.  5,  1883;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Feb. 
14,  1977;  aged  93  y.  On  Feb.  7,  1907,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  P,  Lehman,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Orpha — Mrs. 
Melvin  Hartzler  and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Dallas 
Hamsher),  4 sons  (Milton,  Paul,  Marcus,  and 
Marion),  29  grandchildren,  and  46  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Clara — Mrs.  Lowell  Hershberger),  an 
infant  son,  3 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in 
charge  of  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben  Hofstetter,  and 
Herman  Myers;  interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery. 

Mullen,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Spears,  was  born  at  Lewis  Run, 

Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1886;  died  at  Fountainview  Place, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  27,  1977;  aged  90  y.  On  Feb. 
18,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Jay  Dean,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1939.  On  June  24,  1950,  she 
was  married  to  James  Mullen,  who  died  in  1954. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Homer  Dean),  12  grand- 
children, 42  great-grandchildren,  and  11  great- 
great  grandchildren.  Two  sons  (Ezra  and  Thomas 
Dean)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Osceola  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bubb  Funeral  Chapel  on 
Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  G.  Maurice  Long  and 
Clarence  Yutzy;  interment  in  South  Lawn 


Cemetery,  South  Bend. 

Musselman,  Roy  B.,  son  of  Henry  and  Katie 
(Bean)  Musselman,  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Nov.  15,  1913;  died  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 
1977;  aged  63  y.  On  Nov.  30,  1933,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Clemens,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Roy  Dale),  3 daughters  (Joan — 
Mrs.  Bernard  R.  Martin,  Nancy — Mrs.  Philip  K. 
Clemens,  and  Lois — Mrs.  M.  John  Nissley),  9 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Russell  B. 
Musselman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a still- 
born son  (Robert).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Perkiomenville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Salford  Mennonite  Church 
on  Feb.  13,  by  family  members  and  assisting 
ministers  Stanley  Godshall,  Abram  Metz,  Abram 
Landis,  Isaiah  Alderfer,  and  Russell  B.  Mus- 
selman; interment  in  the  Perkiomenville 
Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Glen  A.,  son  of  Jacob  B.  and  Susan 
(Cauffman)  Ramer,  was  born  in  Greene  Twp., 
Jan.  15,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Chambersburg  Hospital  on  Aug.  29,  1976;  aged 
53  y.  He  was  married  to  Frances  Ebersole,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  2 sons 
(Joseph  E.  and  Myron  D.),  3 brothers  (Paul  C., 
Norman  E.,  and  Charles  H.),  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Clara 
Torkelson,  Pearl — Mrs.  Dean  Bricker,  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine Reamer,  Ethel — Mrs.  Garnet  Miller, 
Emma  Jane — Mrs.  Melvin  Cover,  and  Mrs.  Elsie 
Sarvis).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  John  B. 
Sollenberger,  Aldus  Lehman,  Wdter  Lehman, 
and  Omar  Martin;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Eli  J.,  son  of  Eli,  Sr.,  and  Anna 
(Rohrer)  Schmucker,  was  born  at  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1911;  died  at  Louisville,  Ohio,  Jan. 
27,  1977;  aged  65  y.  On  Dec.  3, 1931,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mildred  Louise  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Wanda  June — Mrs. 
Warren  Reusser  and  Laverne  J.),  one  brother 
(Edwin  Schmucker),  2 half  brothers  (Irvin  and 
Robert  Hughes),  and  one  half  sister  (Evelyn — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wendling).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Stoner  Heights  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Louisville,  Ohio,  in  charge 
of  Leonard  Garber;  interment  in  the  Beech  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Elva  B.,  daughter  of  Edwin  C.  and 
Mary  (Basinger)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Beaver 
Twp.,  Ohio,  Sept.  3,  1903;  died  of  cancer  at  her 
home  in  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1977;  aged 
73  y.  In  1925  she  was  married  to  Paul  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Wilbur  Yoder),  5 grandchildren, 
her  father,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Haz^  Schmucker, 
Wilma  Lehman,  Mrs.  Flossie  Yoder,  and  Esther — 
Mrs.  Albert  Miller),  and  one  brother  (lohn 
Lehman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Midway 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bar- 
tholomew; interment  in  the  Midway  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  Feb.  8 issue  there  was  an  er- 
ror in  the  obituary  listed  for  Paul  Landis.  His 
name  should  have  been  given  as  Landis  Paul 
Beckley. 


Cover  by  jean*Claude  Lejeune;  p.  194  by  Mary  Hertzler;  p.  199 
by  Joseph  O.  Brenneman;  p.  207  by  Barry  Rands;  p.  209  by  David 
Fretz. 


calendar 


Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  1-3. 
Estes  Park  77  {Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Jesse  Jackson  challenges 
students  and  teachers 

When  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  visited 
Manual  High  School  in  Denver  he  made  a 
fiery  speech  attacking  students  and  teachers 
alike  that  drew  cheers  from  an  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  visit  of  the  black  Baptist 
clergyman  was  in  keeping  with  his  cam- 
paign in  Chicago  schools  to  instill  pride  in 
students  and  stress  the  need  for  education. 

When  he  arrived  at  Manual  High,  Mr. 
Jackson  said  he  was  disappointed  at  what  he 
saw.  One  source  of  disappointment,  he  told 
the  young  people,  was  the  large  number  of 
male  students  wearing  hats  and  sunglasses 
in  the  building.  He  opened  the  assembly  by 
demanding  that  all  hats  be  removed. 

“Your  teachers  won’t  tell  you  to  take 
them  off  because  some  of  them  are  afraid  of 
you,”  he  said.  “Well,  I’m  not.”  He  then 
asked  the  students  to  stand  and  repeat  what 
has  become  the  battle  cry  of  Operation 
PUSH:  “I  am  . . . somebody.  I am  . . . some- 
body. Down  with  dope.  Up  with  hope.  No- 
body will  save  us  from  us  but  us.  For  I am 
. . . somebody.  ” 

While  he  criticized  today’s  students,  he 
also  struck  out  at  teachers.  “Teachers,  ” he 
said,  “this  generation  needs  teachers  who 
teach  for  life,  not  just  for  a salary.  Teachers, 
if  you  expect  little  from  your  students,  you 
will  get  even  less.” 

Bill  would  exempt  Amish 
from  milk-cooling  rule 

A bill  which  would  exempt  Amish  dairy 
farmers  from  being  forced  to  use  cooling 
equipment  outlawed  by  their  religion  until 
at  least  1982  has  been  filed  in  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives.  The  proposal 
specifically  would  exempt  those  persons 
who,  for  religious  reasons,  are  unable  to 
comply  with  regulations  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  cooling  manufac- 
tured milk.  The  Board  of  Health  has  es- 
tablished a March  1 deadline  for  its  regula- 
tion which  would  require  farmers  to  cool 
their  milk  to  50  degrees  within  two  hours  of 
milking.  Amish  farmers  have  opposed  the 
regulation  because  the  equipment  is  expen- 
sive and  it  is  run  by  electricity.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  use  such  modern  conveniences  as 
electricity. 

Week-long  boycott  of  TV 
is  advocated  by  denomination 

The  Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn. ) 
has  announced  a national  week-long  televi- 
sion boycott,  April  11-18,  “as  a symbol  of 
our  discontent  with  current  trends  in  un- 


wholesome television  programming  of  more 
violence  and  sex.”  “Further,  the  Church  of 
God  is  supportive  of  other  valid  movements 
whose  intent  is  to  call  for  more  wholesome 
television  programming,  ” the  denomination 
said. 

“It  seems  that  television  makes  little,  if 
any,  effort  to  use  its  tremendous  influence  to 
strengthen  the  family,  ” the  Church  of  God 
said  in  announcing  the  boycott.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  in  many  cases  television  pro- 
gramming ridicules  manhood,  abuses 
womanhood,  and  corrupts  childhood.  ” 


56  percent  of  New  Yorkers  support 
casino  gambling  for  charity 

A survey  shows  that  56  percent  of  New 
Yorkers  support  “Las  Vegas  Nights  ” gambl- 
ing programs  for  church  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations, but  65  percent  say  they  do  not 
plan  to  personally  attend  such  fund-raising 
events.  Endorsement  of  the  new  law  was 
given  by  69  percent  of  Jews,  64  percent  of 
Catholics,  and  33  percent  of  Protestants 
polled  in  The  Daily  News  opinion  survey. 

Drive-in  funeral  home 
said  to  gain  acceptance 

A “drive-in”  funeral  home  in  Louisiana  is 
reportedly  gaining  acceptance  among 
people  who  wish  to  “pay  their  respects  ” but 
do  not  have  the  time  to  dress  formally  for  a 
funeral.  “We  wanted  something  for  working 
people  who  didn’t  have  time  to  dress  but 
wanted  to  show  their  condolences  and  sym- 
pathy, ” said  Alvin  Verrette,  president  of  the 
Point  Coupee  Funeral  Home. 

The  funeral  home  features  a 7-by-5  foot 
window  behind  which  lies  the  coffin. 
Mourners  are  able  to  stop  their  cars  in  front 
of  the  window  and  pay  their  respects 
without  leaving  their  cars.  Motorists  may 
view  the  body  in  the  open  coffin,  behind 
which  is  a small  cross  illumined  by  a thin 
band  of  blue  neon  light.  The  driver  may 
sign  an  outside  guest  register  by  stretching 
out  his  arm  and  leaning  slightly  from  the  car 
window. 


Fastest  growing  Sunday  schools 
are  analyzed  by  magazine 

America’s  fastest  growing  Sunday  schools 
of  1976  followed  certain  “principles  of 
growth  ” which  can  be  valuable  to  all 
churches,  according  to  Christian  Life  mag- 
azine which  sponsors  an  annual  competi- 
tion. The  fastest-growing  Sunday  school, 
1975-76,  was  the  Westside  Assembly  of  God, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  with  a growth  of  1,291  per 
Sunday  over  the  previous  year.  Average 
weekly  attendance  increased  from  1,825  to 
3,116. 

Elmer  Towns,  Sunday  school  editor  of 
Christian  Life  offered  some  “principles  of 
growth  ” which  could  be  drawn  from  the 


current  winners.  First  on  the  list: 

“Attendance  growth  comes  as  a result  of 
applying  tried  and  proven  techniques.  T V., 
computers,  or  other  gimmicks  did  not  make 
these  50  Sunday  schools  winners.  Members 
knocked  on  doors,  phoned  prospects,  and 
mailed  letters  inviting  people  to  Sunday 
school.  To  keep  pupils  coming  back,  they 
employed  traditional  techniques  such  as 
memory  work,  puppets,  flannelgraph,  Bible 
games,  flash  cards,  pictures,  and  chalk  illus- 
trations to  teach  the  Word  of  God.  They 
believe  in  prayer,  singing,  and  revival. 

Tennessee  death  penalty 
invalid,  court  rules 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  has  struck 
down  the  state’s  capital  punishment  law  and 
ordered  the  35  prisoners  on  death  row  to  be 
resentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  20  years 
to  life.  The  court  ruled  that  the  1974  death 
penalty  law  was  unconstitutional  because  it 
mandated  death  for  certain  crimes  and  did 
not  allow  for  mitigating  circumstances  as  re- 
quired by  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
issued  last  July. 

Beat  the  high  cost  of  coffee? 
better  to  end  habit,  doctor  says 

One  solution  to  beating  the  high  price  of 
coffee  is  to  quit  the  coffee  habit  and 
improve  one’s  health  as  a side  benefit,  ac- 
cording to  a physician  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
“With  prices  soaring,  now  is  the  ideal  time 
to  quit  drinking  coffee.  In  addition  to  eco- 
nomic reasons,  there  are  sound  health 
reasons  for  kicking  the  caffeine  habit,  ” said 
Dr.  Agatha  M.  Thrash,  director  of  Pathology 
Labs,  in  a report  issued  by  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church.  She  cited  three  major 
diseases  which  are  aggravated  by  caffeine: 
heart  trouble,  peptic  ulcers,  and  diabetes  or 
hypoglycemia. 

Survey  of  high  school  leaders 
shows  high  religious  commitment 

The  annual  U.S.  survey  of  high  school 
leaders  reveals  a continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  adherence  to  traditional  moral 
values  and  high  religious  commitment.  Re- 
sults of  the  seventh  annual  “Who  s Who 
Among  American  High  School  Students  ” 
survey  also  showed  that  82  percent  of 
teenage  leaders  favor  a traditional  marriage 
arrangement  and  89  percent  do  not  use 
drugs.  The  latest  study  reported  that  81 
percent  of  the  leading  U.S.  teenagers 
consider  themselves  members  of  an  or- 
ganized religion,  compared  with  80  percent 
in  last  year’s  poll  and  70  percent  in  1972. 

The  students  surveyed  are  among  269,000 
high  achievers  featured  in  the  1975-76  edi- 
tion of  “Who’s  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students”  published  by  Educational 
Communications,  Inc.  They  are  high  school 
seniors  and  juniors. 
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The  urge 

“Mashed  potatoes  are  so  everybody  can  have  enough”  was 
a caption  in  a little  book  our  boys  enjoyed  when  they  were 
small.  This  saying  was  illustrated  by  a drawing  of  a number 
of  little  people  gorging  themselves  with  mashed  potatoes. 

At  this  point  I am  not  able  to  say  with  certainty  what  about 
this  appealed  to  the  boys.  Was  it  only  the  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  cute  figures  or  was  there  a sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
scene  of  plenty?  At  any  rate  there  is  a feeling  among  us  that  it 
is  proper  for  everyone  to  have  enough.  Indeed,  we  really 
prefer  to  have  a little  more  than  enough.  The  urge  to  splurge 
says  that  occasionally,  at  least,  it  is  nice  to  have  more  than 
enough  of  many  things  so  we  can  use  all  we  want. 

In  fact,  there  is  a kind  of  basic  rule  in  nature  to  provide 
more  than  the  minimum  as  insurance  against  disaster.  There 
are  thousands  and  millions  of  seeds,  for  example,  many  of 
which  grow,  but  others  are  simply  surplus  and  do  not  have 
the  opportunity.  As  such,  however,  they  are  not  wasted,  but 
become  food  for  animals  or  at  worst  go  back  into  the  organic 
chain  as  waste  matter. 

Civilized  life  is  sustained  on  the  basis  of  surpluses.  A grain 
of  wheat  reproduces  manifold.  One  of  the  many  is  saved  to 
pass  on  the  gift  of  life;  the  rest  are  available  as  energy — to 
sustain  other  life  and  enable  purposeful  activity.  Through  the 
exigencies  of  supply  and  demand  there  is  at  times  enough 
and  at  other  times  a surplus  of  surplus. 

Traditionally  the  time  of  harvest  is  a time  for  surfeit,  a time 
to  enjoy  more  than  is  needed,  a time  to  satisfy  the  urge  to 
splurge.  Today  there  are  many  other  occasions  to  splurge  for 
those  of  us  in  an  economy  of  relative  plenty.  For  we  have 
found  in  the  last  century  some  tools  of  the  game  which  made 
possible  what  seemed  to  be  a free  lunch.  Fossil  fuels  and  the 
industrial  revolution  have  moved  many  of  us  away  from  the 
existence  of  subsistence  into  an  opportunity  for  perpetual 
splurge.  Or  so  we  thought. 

The  Energy  Crisis  Survival  Kit  is  a 1974  paperback  book  I 
bought  recently  in  a Chicago  bookstore.  Inspired,  it  may  be, 
by  the  1973  gasoline  shortage,  the  book  is  full  of  common- 
sense  ordinary  ideas  on  how  to  do  with  a little  less  of  a lot  of 
things.  Some  of  the  suggestions  seem  petty  and  others  down- 
right unpleasant.  But  they  serve  to  underline  a basic  principle 
stated  by  the  author.  “There’s  no  such  thing  as  a free  lunch. 
Somebody,  somewhere,  sometime,  has  to  pay  in  one  form  or 
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to  splurge 

another  for  energy,  for  cleanliness,  for  longevity.  For  every 
benefit  there’s  a bill  to  be  paid.  ” When  we  follow  the  urge  to 
splurge  we  pretend  this  isn’t  so — but  it  is. 

Still  this  is  a hard  doctrine  to  accept  and  one  who  stresses  it 
seems  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  only  way  our  cul- 
ture seems  to  know  how  to  live  and  be  happy  is  to  splurge — 
to  use  up  and  pollute  more.  Is  it  possible  to  be  happy  though 
deprived?  It  is  if  one  has  a greater  cause  to  live  for.  Today’s 
splurgers  seem  unable  to  see  beyond  their  own  enjoyment. 
When  the  source  is  cut  off  as  in  an  energy  crisis  they  adjust 
temporarily,  then  go  back  to  the  old  habits. 

There  was  One  who  gave  Himself  fully  for  others — so 
much  so  that  He  owned  no  real  estate,  not  even  a bedroom. 
Yet  He  found  fullness  of  life.  In  contrast  was  a story  He  told 
of  a man  who  thought  the  ultimate  in  life  was  to  splurge.  So 
when  he  had  a good  crop  he  determined  to  build  new  storage 
bins  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  luxury.  But  he  found  that, 
alas,  there  is  no  free  lunch. 

Because  supplies  of  resources  often  come  from  afar,  it  is 
easy  to  feel  that  each  person  has  little  control  and  no 
responsibility.  Yet  The  Energy  Crisis  Survival  Kit  deals 
mainly  with  little  things.  It  is  slowly  dawning  on  us  that  there 
are  so  many  people  that  if  each  person  saves  a little,  it  can 
make  a lot  of  difference. 

Suppose,  for  example,  on  a warm  spring  Sunday  morning 
half  the  people  would  walk  or  ride  bicycles  to  church  instead 
of  driving  cars.  How  much  energy  would  be  conserved?  And 
how  little  inconvenienced  would  we  really  be? 

Of  course  the  most  irresponsible  splurge  is  the  preparation 
for  and  the  conduct  of  warfare.  The  late  U.S.  President 
Eisenhower  said,  “Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies  in  the  final  sense,  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are 
cold  and  not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone.  It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the 
genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its  children.  ” 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  is  the  personal  motto  of  the  One 
who  gave  Himself  as  reported  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke:  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  ...” 

It  is  the  ultimate  in  personal  responsibility. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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From  generation 
to  generation 

by  Helmut  Harder 

Every  present  generation  of  people  serves  as  the 
transporter  of  a variety  of  goods  between  a past  and  a future 
generation.  Among  the  many  items  which  we  receive  from 
our  fathers  and  mothers  and  give  to  our  children  is  a highly 
precious  commodity:  values. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  every  generation  is  a con- 
veyor of  values,  nor  should  we  deny  this.  Kierkegaard,  the 
nineteeth-century  theologian  and  philosopher,  tried  to  avoid 
this  fact.  He  claimed  that  every  generation  needs  to  begin 
again  from  the  beginning.  While  he  recognized  that  we  are 
influenced  by  our  ancestors,  he  regretted  this.  Ideally  he 
wanted  each  person  to  map  out  his  own  life  and  to  be  able  to 
decide  upon  values  for  each  individual  situation. 

Kierkegaard  had  a point,  to  be  sure.  Each  person  must  to 
some  extent  forge  life’s  pathway  and  find  faith  personally. 
But  Kierkegaard  overdid  his  point.  We  are  always  influenced 
by  the  thinking  and  acting  of  a previous  generation — and  this 
is  good.  A church  father  of  the  past  depicted  each  present 
generation  as  dwarves  who  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
The  giants  represent  the  influential  persons  of  the  past. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  parents  and  teachers  deny  their  right 
to  transmit  values  to  the  younger  generation.  It  is  sometimes 


claimed,  in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  or  the  creativity  of  the 
child,  that  the  adult  generation  should  at  most  present  the 
learner  with  a smorgasbord  of  ideas  and  religions  from  which 
the  child  can  pick  and  choose  at  his  own  discretion.  Such 
thinking  misses  the  point  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  have 
been  blessed  with  a firm  and  valuable  faith,  and  that  their 
faith  heritage  is  to  be  respected  by  their  children. 

Not  a simple  matter.  But  the  transmission  of  values  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  is  not  a simple  matter.  From  our 
forefathers  we  inherit  a somewhat  complex  set  of  unwritten 
rules  which  influence  our  view  of  everything  we  come  across 
in  life.  As  little  children  we  accept  their  influence  at  face 
value,  as  youth  we  have  second  thoughts,  then  as  adults  we 
settle  upon  a value-system  as  well.  Thus  we  learn  our  values 
gradually,  and  not  without  some  stress.  During  our  lifetime, 
the  values  we  inherit  undergo  a complex  process  of  modifica- 
tion. By  the  time  the  future  generation  receives  them  they 
are  not  identifiable  simply  as  the  values  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. Nonetheless  the  connection  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  there. 

As  a present  generation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  in 
church  and  community,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  receive  the 
best  values  from  the  past  in  holy  trust,  and  to  pass  these 
values  on  to  our  children.  But  this  is  more  easily  said  than 
done.  We  need  to  decide  what  shall  be  retained  from  the 
past.  It  is  necessary  continually  to  evaluate  our  inherited 
values.  While  those  things  which  our  parents  feel  deeply 
about  must  be  respected,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that 
their  deepest  convictions  must  of  necessity  be  our  deepest 
convictions. 

Values  are  always  influenced  to  some  extent  by  particular 
personal  experiences  and  historical  situations.  Because  our 
parents  lived  at  least  in  part  at  a different  time  than  we  do, 
and  under  different  circumstances,  what  they  held  dear  can- 
not be  assumed  as  priority  for  the  next  generation.  While 
learning  from  them  and  respecting  their  evaluation  of  values, 
we  have  the  responsibility  nevertheless  of  sifting  and  arrang- 
ing values  so  as  to  decide  upon  what  is  essential  for  our 
generation. 

Then  there  is  the  delicate  task  of  introducing  our  values  to 
our  children  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  helped  by  our 
contributions,  and  yet  not  be  stifled  by  our  predetermined 
conclusions.  During  the  course  of  our  lifetime  it  can  be 
assumed,  as  was  the  case  with  our  parents,  that  we  will  come 
to  feel  strongly  about  this  or  that  way  of  looking  at  things. 
For  example,  we  might  place  a high  value  on  leisure  or 
perhaps  on  hard  work.  We  should  recognize  that  these  are 
not  necessarily  priorities  for  everyone.  Our  children  may  find 


“abundant  life’  without  accepting  our  list  of  priorities  for 
themselves. 

There  is  the  related  pitfall  of  imposing  our  adult  values 
upon  our  children  in  such  a way  that  the  children  are  not 
given  the  chance  to  “try  their  own  wings  ” in  the  process. 
Sometimes  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  tend  to  assume  that 
they  have  made  final  decisions  on  all  aspects  of  life,  and  that 
as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  it  is  now  only  a matter  of 
training  their  children  along  the  lines  of  the  adults’  conclu- 
sions. Besides  the  questionableness  of  the  adults’  supposed 
conclusions,  there  is  the  further  danger  that  under  the 
insistent  nurture  process  to  which  children  are  then  sub- 
jected, they  are  not  helped  to  strengthen  their  own  ability  to 
make  personal  decisions  on  relative  issues. 

The  children  receive  good  training  in  submitting  obe- 
diently to  their  authoritarian  parents,  but  this  is  only  one  side 
of  child  training.  Children  also  need  practice  in  making  their 
own  decisions  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  hap- 
pens frequently  that  children  trained  under  authoritarian 
parents  are  unable  to  cope  with  their  responsibilities  when 
they  achieve  independence.  They  have  not  been  trained  to 
take  responsibility  in  little  things,  and  consequently  cannot 
deal  with  larger  matters. 

Don’t  neglect  children.  The  above  observations  should 
not,  however,  lead  us  to  assume  that  children  are  best  left 
completely  alone  with  their  decisions  as  early  in  life  as  possi- 
ble. Rather,  it  is  a matter  of  providing  an  environment  in 
which  they  can  begin  early  in  life  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bilities for  decision-making  and  for  being  accountable. 

Our  children  and  youth  will  benefit  most  from  an  environ- 
ment which  affords  them  some  structure  as  well  as  some 
freedom.  There  is  danger  in  offering  too  much  freedom; 
there  is  danger  in  being  too  restrictive.  Persons  need  freedom 
to  grow  in  inner  strength,  yet  sufficient  structure  for  a frame 
of  reference  within  which  to  define  and  evaluate  their 
growth. 

While  the  older  generation  wants  to  be  open-minded  and 
hopeful,  there  is  often  the  feeling  among  them  that  the 
younger  generation  is  throwing  aside  the  cherished  values  of 
its  forebears.  Contrary  to  this,  the  results  of  a recent  study 
may  provide  some  comfort  to  grandparents,  parents,  and 
teachers  who  think  that  in  the  years  of  youth  the  values  of  the 
older  generation  are  carelessly  discarded.  In  From  Teenage 
to  Young  Manhood,  D.  and  J.  Offer  conclude  that  the  value- 
system  of  the  parental  generation  is  the  singularly  most  in- 
fluential factor  that  prevails  in  determining  the  ideas  and 
lifestyle  of  the  coming  generation.  Thus  we  have  some 
assurance  that  our  influence  as  adults  will  prevail  even  in 
spite  of  some  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

But  the  conclusion  of  these  researchers  also  raises  a dis- 
comforting question:  Do  we  really  want  our  children  to  carry 
the  values  of  our  generation  into  their  future?  It  would  be 
just  as  well  if  some  of  our  values  were  allowed  to  die  out. 

Helmut  Harder  teaches  theology  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  This  is  a Meetinghouse  article,  sponsored  by  a group  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  editors. 


In  our  society  we  are  constantly  being  bombarded  by  ideas 
on  how  to  value  this  or  that  aspect  of  life.  Whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  we  are  influenced  every  day  by  the  views  of 
friends  and  relatives,  radio  and  television,  books  and 
magazines.  Everywhere  persons  are  placing  value-interpreta- 
tions on  things  and  on  happenings.  How  do  we  decide  for 
ourselves  what  the  true  values  of  life  are  to  be? 

The  answers  do  not  come  to  us  naturally,  with  age.  Nor  can 
we  trust  our  inner  feelings  to  be  our  guide.  Furthermore, 
something  may  not  be  right  and  good  just  because  we  desire 
it  with  a passion.  Certainly  the  latest  and  newest  views,  often 
reflected  through  the  mass  media  or  on  the  street  corner,  can- 
not be  taken  as  the  last  word  on  values.  At  times  our 
conscience  can  be  our  guide,  and  there  are  many  occasions 
when  our  homey  wisdom  shows  us  the  way,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  voice  of  conscience  is  often  dumb,  and  the  eye  of 
wisdom  is  often  blind  to  the  truth. 

The  time-tested  answers.  For  Christians  there  is  no  good 
substitute  for  the  time-tested  answers  to  the  question  of  how 
we  establish  our  values.  The  open  Bible,  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fellowship  of  the  church  as  the  living 
community  of  the  Spirit,  and  a life  of  prayer  provide  the 
resources  for  value  formation.  It  is  a matter  of  placing 
ourselves  constantly  under  the  Word,  of  enveloping  our 
thinking  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  of  committing  ourselves 
in  an  ongoing  way  to  dialogue  with  fellow  Christians,  and  of 
bringing  our  questions  to  the  Father  in  prayer. 

In  this  process  we  will  find  the  Christian  clue  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  all  values:  That  which  leads  us  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves  (Mt.  22:37,  39),  is  worth  pursuing  in 
life;  that  which  militates  against  God  and  neighbor  needs  to 
be  discarded.  If,  in  our  generation,  we  live  in  an  attitude  of 
humility  toward  God  and  responsibility  toward  our 
neighbors,  the  transmission  of  values  to  the  children  will  take 
care  of  itself. 
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What  we  believe 


by  John  P.  Oyer 


9.  The  mission  of  the  church  to  society 


“We  believe  that  Christ  commissioned  the  church  to  go  into 
all  the  world,  making  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  and  minis- 
tering to  every  human  need.” 

“Mommie,  I want  to  be  a missionary  when  I grow  up.” 
“That’s  wonderful  Peter!  Why  do  you  want  to  be  a 
missionary?  ” “Oh,  I just  think  it  would  be  fun  to  go  around 
showing  pictures  in  churches.  ” 

We  smile  about  Peter’s  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
missionary,  but  perhaps  our  own  concept  of  “mission  ” needs 
to  be  recycled!  For  nearly  100  years  interest  in  mission  work 
has  blossomed  among  American  Mennonites.  Most  of  this 
interest  has  focused  on  missions  “out  there  ” — in  some  re- 
mote “mission  field,  ” be  it  ten  or  ten  thousand  miles  from 
home.  But  there  is  also  an  awareness  that  a piece  of  this 
mission  belongs  to  each  one  of  us.  We  have  missions  in  our 
theology,  but  seldom  does  it  effect  our  personal  lifestyle! 

A young  couple  from  our  congregation  recently  returned  to 
Bolivia  as  mission  associates  after  spending  a term  of  service 
there  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  They  reject  the 
missionary  “halo  ” we  are  inclined  to  put  on  them  and  remind 
us  that  we  are  all  on  mission  wherever  we  live. 

Twenty  years  ago  Donald  G.  Miller  wrote;  “Mission  is  not 
a special  function  of  a part  of  the  church.  It  is  the  whole 
church  in  action.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ  expressing  Christ’s 
concern  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  God’s  people  seeking  to 
make  all  men  members  of  the  people  of  God.  Mission  is  the 
function  for  which  the  church  exists  ” {The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church).  “But  you  are  a chosen  race,  a royal 
priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people.  . . .”  Why? 
“That  you  may  declare  the  wonderful  deeds  of  him  who 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light”  (I  Pet. 
2:9). 


John  P.  Oyer  is  pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Oregon. 


The  biblical  basis  of  our  mission.  Of  course  the  church 
has  a mission  to  the  world!  William  Carey  had  to  defend  that 
proposition  in  his  day,  and  many  of  our  grandparents  did 
also.  But  it’s  difficult  for  us  to  miss  this  emphasis  in  the  Scrip- 
tures today.  Jesus  sent  out  the  twelve  (Lk.  9:1-6)  and  the 
seventy  (Lk.  10:1-12)  to  call  people  to  respond  to  His  lord- 
ship.  Then  there  are  five  versions  of  what  we  usually  call  “the 
Great  Commission,  ” one  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and  in 
Acts  (Mt.  28:18-20;  Mk.  16:15,  16;  Lk.  24:45-49;  Jn.  20:21- 
23;  Acts  1:8).  Jesus  also  spoke  of  His  crucifixion  as  a magnet 
which  would  draw  all  men  to  Him  (Jn.  12:32).  He  purpose- 
fully left  His  disciples  behind  when  He  returned  to  His 
Father,  praying  for  their  unity  “that  the  world  might 
believe.”  (See  John  17:13-23.)  “As  the  Father  has  sent  me, 
even  so  I send  you”  (Jn.  20:21)  He  told  them. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  a tireless  missionary  himself  who  under- 
stood his  task  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  1:13- 
16),  was  constantly  training  others  to  enter  into  this  mission 
with  him.  Indeed,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  in  the  first 
300  years  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  evangelism 
was  understood  to  be  the  main  business  of  the  church,  the 
primary  reason  Jesus  has  left  us  here.  Peter  says  that  the  Lord 
is  patient,  “not  willing  that  any  should  perish  [literally,  not 
purposing  any  to  perish],  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance”  (2  Pet.  3:9).  God’s  ultimate  desire  is  nothing  less 
than  the  rehabilitation  of  the  human  race! 

Our  mission  and  human  need.  Jesus  Himself  is  our  best 
example  of  what  it  means  to  minister  to  persons.  He  might 
have  concentrated  His  efforts  on  the  spoken  message,  calling 
on  people  to  believe  on  Him  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
But  He  understood,  better  than  we,  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
person  with  a broken  body  or  an  empty  stomach  to  accept  a 
verbal  witness.  So  He  matched  His  words  with  deeds.  He 
healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  and  identified  with  the 
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lonely  rejects  of  society.  To  His  hometown  people  He  in- 
terpreted His  mission  as  a ministry  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
person  (Lk.  4:16-21).  Indeed,  salvation  is  wholeness!  Our  hu- 
manness is  not  a disaster  but  a God-given  opportunity. 

Like  His,  our  mission  involves  a ministry  to  persons  at  all 
levels  of  their  need.  We  are  grateful  for  the  heritage  of 
service  expressed  through  Voluntary  Service  and  the  chan- 
nels of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service.  But  if  it  stops  with  material  aid  it  leaves  un- 
touched the  deepest  need  of  man.  A materialistic  society  mis- 
takes the  nature  of  poverty,  and  thinks  it  can  be  cured  by  eco- 
nomic means.  The  ultimte  goal  of  our  service  ought  not  to  be 
food  and  shelter  and  social  services,  important  as  they  are, 
but  fellowship  in  Christ.  For  the  deepest  need  of  man  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  to  each  other.  We  are  to  be  channels 
of  redemptive  love.  This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  (Mk. 
12:28-31). 

Getting  on  with  our  mission.  How  can  we  translate  our 
convictions  about  this  mission  Jesus  has  given  us  into  appro- 
priate action  in  the  place  where  we  now  live?  How  can  we  get 
our  theology  into  our  lifestyle?  We  review  the  world’s 
needs — or  even  those  in  our  own  community — and  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  size  of  the  task.  Having  worked  fe- 
verishly at  them  we  are  sometimes  overcome  with  com- 
passion fatigue!  A Spirit-led  Quaker  of  a generation  ago  said, 
“In  our  love  of  people  are  we  to  be  excitedly  hurried,  sweep- 
ing all  men  and  tasks  into  our  loving  concern?  No,  that  is 
God’s  function.  But  He,  working  within  us,  portions  out  His 
vast  concern  into  bundles,  and  lays  upon  each  of  us  our  por- 
tion. These  become  our  tasks  ” (Thomas  Kelly;  “A  Testament 
of  Devotion  ” p.  123). 

No  one  ever  undertook  a larger  task  than  the  one  which 
faced  our  Lord  Jesus.  How  did  He  go  about  His  mission? 
Suppose  He  had  spent  those  three  years  preaching  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  calling  on  them  to  be  His  followers? 


Might  He  have  had  5,000  ...  or  even  50,000  people  follow- 
ing Him  by  the  time  He  came  to  Calvary?  But  no.  He  chose 
twelve  “to  be  with  him  ” (Mk.  3:14).  Of  course  there  were 
others  who  believed  in  Him.  But  He  seems  to  have 
concentrated  on  those  twelve.  Why?  And  why  did  He  tell 
them  to  go  and  make  “disciples?  ” (He  could  have  said 
converts,  or  believers).  Why  did  the  Apostle  Paul  with  all  his 
busy  travels  concentrate  so  much  on  a few  others  such  as 
Silas,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  others  he  left  in  charge  of  the 
young  churches  he  founded?  Clearly,  the  answer  is  that  dis- 
cipling  people  involves  working  with  them  in  small  groups 
where  they  “learn  to  do  by  doing.  ” 

If  we  need  a text  to  focus  this  discipling  strategy  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles,  let  it  be  2 Timothy  2:2,  “And  what  you  have 
heard  from  me  before  many  witnesses  entrust  to  faithful  men 
who  will  be  able  to  teach  others  also.  ” There  are  four  genera- 
tions of  Christians  in  this  verse.  The  Apostle  Paul,  Timothy, 
the  “faithful  men,  ” and  those  whom  these  men  will  teach. 
The  effectiveness  of  any  movement  depends  not  on  the 
number  of  people  who  can  be  attracted  to  meetings,  but  on 
the  “discipling  ” of  those  people  who  respond  to  the 
challenge.  Jesus  never  relied  on  the  multitudes.  He  put  His 
faith  in  the  men  He  discipled.  John  Wesley  with  his  Meth- 
odist “class  meetings  ” discipled  his  converts,  making  a last- 
ing impact  on  the  English-speaking  world.  Our  own 
Anabaptist  forefathers  understood  this  discipling  principle 
and  applied  it  as  they  gathered  believers  into  congregations. 

Yes,  we  have  a mission  to  our  world.  But  let’s  not  confuse 
the  making  of  converts  with  discipling!  We  ought  to  beat  a 
path  to  the  door  of  those  households  of  faith  that  are  discipl- 
ing, and  making  effective  disciplers  of  their  converts.  We 
pastors  need  to  experience  the  discipling  process  among 
ourselves,  then  ask  God  to  give  us  a few  others  to  disciple. 
Perhaps  the  generation  of  discipleship  can  now  be  followed 
by  a generation  of  discipling.  Let’s  bring  together  our 
theology  and  our  lifestyle!  ^ 


Memorizing  Scripture 


Over  and  over  again,  here  a little,  there  a little.  So  it  was 
throughout  my  life,  hearing  the  Bible  read  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, memorizing  verses  in  Sunday  school  and  vacation  Bible 
school  and  then  again  hearing  these  very  same  verses,  word 
for  word  expounded  from  the  pulpit. 

These  beautiful  verses  from  the  King  James  Bible  satu- 
rated my  soul.  From  them  I stored  in  my  memory  a 
knowledge  of  God’s  Word.  Hence  it  is  not  hard  to  recall  an 
appropriate  verse  when  needed. 

Today  there  are  many  translations  of  the  Bible  which  can 
be  much  easier  understood  than  the  King  James  version.  In 
this  there  is  no  question  and  often  I find  myself  reading  on 
and  on,  forgetting  the  time. 


Nevertheless,  I am  somewhat  concerned  and  wondering  if 
the  devil  may  be  using  so  many  translations  to  make  it  harder 
for  children  to  memorize  God’s  Word. 

In  daily  devotions  children  may  hear  averse  from  The  Liv- 
ing Bible,  Sunday  morning  the  same  verse  may  be  read  from 
the  Williams  translation.  In  the  evening  it  may  be  read  from 
the  King  James.  Sunday  school  and  vacation  Bible  school 
may  use  the  Good  News  Bible  for  memorization.  They  may 
grasp  the  thought  but  somehow  the  words  are  never  in- 
grained on  their  subconscious  mind. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  this  dilemma  or  could  I be  overly 
concerned?  How  have  others  handled  this  problem? — Vada 
Stutzman 
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Our  first  mission 


by  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 


when  we  use  the  word  “mission,”  we  usually  refer  to 
various  forms  of  “outreach.”  Through  mission  and  service  we 
reach  out  to  people  in  cities  and  foreign  cultures.  This  we  feel 
is  the  way  to  obey  the  Great  Commission. 

We  may  not,  however,  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gregation is  also  a mission  field.  Our  first  mission  may  not  be 
evangelism  a thousand  miles  away  but  evangelism  and  nur- 
ture within  the  local  fellowship.  The  transmission  of  the  faith 
to  our  children  is  a mission  task  imposed  by  history.  The 
generational  task  is  a task  with  which  the  church  has  strug- 
gled for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  question  of  how  to 
evangelize  and  nurture  our  own  children  is  fraught  with 
many  subtle  issues  requiring  our  best  thoughts,  deepest 
dedication,  and  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  about  our  children.  For  this 
reason  we  have  had  Sunday  schools,  youth  activities,  and 
church  schools.  However,  many  of  our  efforts  have  been  hap- 
hazard, underfinanced,  and  the  results  are  largely  un- 
measured. Seldom  do  we  examine  and  evaluate  our  success 
and  failure  in  the  transmission  of  the  gospel  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  in  a scientific  way. 

By  contrast  we  have  mission  conferences;  mission  leaders 
study  anthropology,  foreign  cultures,  languages,  and  customs 
scientifically;  we  measure  results  in  foreign  missions  by  statis- 
tical analysis  and  promote  foreign  missions  on  the  basis  of  a 
highly  developed  theology  of  mission  mixed  with  an  element 
of  romance  and  adventure.  Possibly  we  know  much  more 
about  how  to  present  the  gospel  to  someone  else’s  children  in 
Africa  than  to  our  children  at  home. 

What  we  need  is  a concept  of  mission  which  includes 
generational  responsibilities.  We  must  upgrade  our  care  and 
communication  within  the  local  congregation.  We  screen  our 
missionaries  carefully  and  insist  upon  educational  prepara- 
tion. All  too  often,  by  comparison,  we  subject  our  own 
children  to  the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  youth  leaders  who 
are  chosen  because  they  are  willing  to  teach  rather  than  be- 
cause they  are  really  prepared.  Furthermore,  local  congrega- 
tions have  developed  few  ways  to  measure  their  success  or 
failure  in  transmitting  the  faith. 

Despite  our  genuine  concerns,  we  have  not  used  the  so- 
phistication that  we  have  brought  to  foreign  missions  in  the 
local  church  situation.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 


J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  is  president  of  Goshen  College. 


have  not  brought  the  authority,  the  urgency,  and  legitima- 
tion of  the  missionary  mandate  to  the  local  congregation. 
Hence,  many  dedicated  Christians  feel  that  the  way  to  really 
do  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  to  “reach  out.”  Mission,  however, 
should  mean  not  only  reaching  out  but  also  “reaching  in.” 

For  the  past  three  years  Goshen  College  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  festivals  in  cooperation  with  the  churches.  Each  fes- 
tival has  focused  on  a particular  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
church — the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  church  music.  This  spring  there  will 
be  a Festival  of  the  People  of  God,  April  1-3.  This  festival  will 
focus  on  congregational  life  and  especially  upon  ways  by 
which  congregations  may  become  more  effective  in  evange- 
lism, nurture,  education,  and  caring. 

The  Festival  of  the  People  will  also  be  the  occasion  to  in- 
troduce The  Foundation  Series  Sunday  school  curriculum  for 
ages  three  through  grade  eight.  A joint  editorial  effort  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  and  Mennonite  Church,  The  Foun- 
dation Series  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a Christian  education 
curriculum  that  reflects  a biblical,  Anabaptist,  and  believers’ 
church  stance  and  which  makes  the  process  of  Christian 
education  exciting  and  enjoyable.  The  name.  The  Founda- 
tion Series,  comes  from  a favorite  verse  of  Menno  Simons, 
“For  no  other  foundation  can  any  one  lay  than  that  which  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  ” (1  Cor.  3:11). 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  congregation  as  a teach- 
ing-learning community  that  takes  seriously  its  call  to 
transmit  its  faith  to  children.  Some  highlights  of  the  Series 
are  its  emphasis  on  understanding  Bible  history  and  Bible 
memorization;  adult  modeling  for  children;  opportunities  for 
children  to  respond  to  Jesus  in  love,  faith,  and  obedience; 
and  the  creative  use  of  music,  art,  drama,  puppets,  and 
stories. 

The  Festival  of  the  People  will  be  a time  to  celebrate  this 
extremely  significant  publishing  event  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  adults  and  children  to 
examine  first  quarter  materials  in  the  Series  and  to  meet 
many  of  the  writers,  editors,  and  consultants  who  have 
worked  in  its  preparation.  Workshops  on  teacher  training 
methods  will  help  all  persons  involved  in  Christian  education 
communicate  Christian  faith  to  children  more  effectively.  It 
is  one  attempt  by  the  people  of  God  to  bring  a sense  of 
mission  to  the  task  of  Christian  nurture  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion. 
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The  Bible  in  common  language 

by  G.  Irvin  Lehman 


The  Good  News  Bible,  American  Bible  Society,  1976. 
Hardcover,  $2.50;  flexible  binding,  $1.90.  Higher  in  book- 
stores. 

Of  the  making  of  new  translations  there  is  no  end,  nor 
should  there  be.  There  are  two  basic  reasons  that  account  for 
this.  First,  a living  language  is  gradually  and  surely  changing. 
Second,  recent  finds  in  archaeology  and  manuscript  studies 
throw  new  light  on  our  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

Every  translator  faces  a twofold  task.  First  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  original  text  meant  to  the  readers  who 
lived  in  the  world  when  the  text  was  written.  The  next  step  is 
to  express  this  meaning  in  our  language  in  a way  that  is  ac- 
curate and  easily  understood  by  modern  readers.  Every 
translation  then,  is  a transcultural  experience. 

Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  The  Good  News  Bible 
seeks  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  paraphrase  type  of  transla- 
tion as  in  The  Living  Bible  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
literalism  as  seen  in  the  New  American  Standard.  In  doing  so 
it  aims  at  what  Eugene  Nida  calls  “dynamic  equivalence.” 
“The  principle  of  dynamic  equivalence  implies  that  the 
quality  of  a translation  is  in  proportion  to  the  reader’s 
unawareness  that  he  is  reading  a translation  at  all.  This  prin- 
ciple means,  furthermore,  that  the  translation  should  stimu- 
late in  the  new  reader  essentially  the  same  reaction  to  the  text 
as  the  original  author  wished  to  produce  in  his  first  and  im- 
mediate readers.  The  application  of  this  principle  of  dynamic 
equivalence  leads  to  far  greater  faithfulness  in  translating, 
since  accuracy  in  translation  cannot  be  reckoned  merely  in 
terms  of  corresponding  words  but  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
readers  actually  understand.  Many  traditional  expressions  in 
English  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  either  meaningless 
or  misleading.  How  many  present-day  readers  would  know, 
for  example,  “the  children  of  the  bridechamber”  (Mt.  9:15) 
really  means  “the  guests  at  a wedding  party”  or  that  “bowels 
of  mercies”  (Col.  3:12)  is  better  rendered  as  “compassion”? 
{American  Bible  Society  Record,  January  1977). 

At  times,  however,  there  appears  to  be  more  interpretation 
and  commentary  than  translation.  Genesis  6:2  reads  “sons  of 
God”  which  is  open  to  various  meanings.  The  Good  News  Bi- 
ble has  “supernatural  beings.”  First  Samuel  20:30  has  Saul 
saying  to  Jonathan,  “you  bastard.”  Job  19:25  reads  in  GNB, 
“But  I know  that  there  is  someone  in  heaven  who  will  come 
at  last  to  my  defense.”  This  is  quite  different  from  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  lives.” 

G.  Irvin  Lehman  teaches  Old  Testament  courses  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


The  controversial  passage,  Isaiah  7:14  comes  through  as  “a 
young  woman.  ” Since  the  Hebrew  word  can  be  translated  as 
“young  woman  ” or  “virgin,  ” the  latter  is  preferred  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Testament  use  of  this  verse  as  quoted  in 
Matthew  1:23.  In  Haggai  1:6,  “He  who  earns  wages  earns 
wages  to  put  them  into  a bag  with  holes,”  becomes  in  GNB, 
“The  working  man  cannot  earn  enough  to  live  on.  ” The 
description  of  an  aged  person  in  Ecclesiastes  12  set  forth  as  a 
beautiful  allegory  in  the  original  appears  in  GNB  as  an  in- 
terpretation. 

Quite  clear  is  Habakkuk  2:4b:  “Those  who  are  righteous 
will  live  because  they  are  faithful  to  God.”  Quoted  in 
Romans  1:17  this  becomes  “the  person  who  is  put  right  with 
God  through  faith  shall  live.”  Some  verses  are  quite  catchy  as 
Proverbs  18:8,  “Gossip  is  so  tasty,  how  we  love  to  swallow  it.  ” 

Some  New  Testament  references  require  our  attention. 
Luke  1:27  refers  to  Mary  as  a girl.  The  Greek  reads  “virgin.” 
The  latter  is  preferable.  Many  times  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
translated  as  the  death  of  Christ,  for  example,  Colossians  1:20 
and  Revelation  1:5.  The  theme  of  the  blood  is  very 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  both  in  reality  and  symbol. 
The  New  Testament  fulfills  the  idea  of  the  atonement  by  re- 
ferring to  the  blood  of  Christ.  To  translate  this  as  the  death  of 
Christ  is  more  interpretation  than  translation. 

Acts  8:20  has  Peter  saying  to  Simon  the  magician,  “May 
you  and  your  money  go  to  hell.”  This  translation  is  too  direct 
and  likely  will  jar  the  average  reader. 

Some  outstanding  selections  indicate  both  clarity  and 
beauty. 

Psalm  23:4,  “Even  if  I go  through  the  deepest  darkness,  I 
will  not  be  afraid.  Lord,  for  you  are  with  me.” 

Matthew  5:9,  “Happy  are  those  who  work  for  peace;  God 
will  call  them  his  children.” 

First  Corinthians  13:12,  “What  we  see  now  is  like  a dim 
image  in  a mirror;  then  we  shall  see  face  to  face.” 

The  GNB  is  in  simple,  direct,  common  language.  Poetic 
sections  are  put  in  poetic  format.  Many  expressions  are 
modernized  as  those  of  time  (Jn.  1:39),  distance  (Jn.  21:8),  ca- 
pacity (Jn.  2:6),  and  money  (Mt.  18:24,  28). 

Each  book  of  the  Bible  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction 
and  an  outline.  Of  special  note  are  almost  200  delightful  line 
drawings  that  portray  selected  people  or  events.  An  eight- 
page  word  list  is  a valuable  asset;  it  explains  cultural  and  re- 
ligious terms,  informs  about  the  gods,  places,  and  names. 

Reading  this  new  translation  gives  me  the  impression  that 
here  is  the  Word  of  God  in  our  language,  for  our  time,  and  for 
our  understanding.  ^ 
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MCC  volunteers  share  their  faith  as  well  as  skills 

-in  religious  education  classes  in  African  schools, 
-in  Swiss  and  Indonesian  Bible  colleges. 

-in  Bible  classes  at  Brazilian  orphanages. 

-in  sharing  with  local  congregations. 

-in  vacation  Bible  schools  in  Bolivia. 

-through  cooperative  planning  with  other  church 
agencies. 

-in  personal  sharing  in  38  countries. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


Being  speakers  of  the  word 
not  doers  only. 


church  news 

Hard  work  characterizes 
Iowa  GB  meeting 


Mennonite  Church  boards  and  committees 
eannot  be  faulted  for  slackness.  Because  of 
an  awareness  of  eost  involved  in  getting 
them  together,  Boards  and  committees  often 
meet  until  9:00  or  10:00  p.m.  A recent 
example  was  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board,  which  worked  intensively  for  24 
hours  out  of  48,  Mar.  3-5,  at  the  Iowa  City 
meetinghouse.  In  addition,  some  Board 
members  and  staff  stayed  on  to  speak  in 
Iowa  churches. 

Staff  concerns,  budget  and  financial  mat- 
ters, and  task  force  reports  made  up  the 
backbone  of  the  sessions. 

With  Paul  Kraybill,  current  general 
secretary,  leaving  for  full-time  employment 
with  Mennonite  World  Conference,  and 
Ivan  Kauffmann  assuming  responsibility  as 
general  secretary  on  Sept.  1,  some  thought 
had  to  be  given  to  the  process  of  getting 
another  associate  secretary.  Though  there  is 
no  rush,  consensus  was  that  the  work  of  the 
General  Board  demands  this. 

Broader  questions  involved  program 
boards.  “We  want  to  think  carefully  with 
the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  con- 
cerning developing  plans  for  internal  re- 
structuring and  operation,”  said  Ed 
Stoltzfus,  chairman.  “And  we  must  reflect 
equally  carefully  on  the  ideas  which 
emerged  from  the  Home  Missions  Consulta- 
tion, held  in  February,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  our  planning  for  minority  staffing.” 

With  regard  to  the  former  question, 
Richard  Detweiler,  chairman  of  BCM, 
reported  that  one  of  the  Board’s  major 
concerns  has  been  “how  we  get  our  services 
to  the  congregations.  ” 

In  a memo  to  General  Board  members 
predating  the  General  Board  meeting,  Paul 
Kraybill  reported,  “The  BCM  has  been 
grappling  seriously  with  interpreting  the 
findings  of  Cabrini  and  working  out  a suita- 
ble model  in  response.  ” Cabrini  refers  to  the 
meeting  of  conference  representatives  held 
at  the  retreat  center  by  that  name  in 
Chicago  some  months  earlier. 

The  short  of  it  is  that  the  BCM  came  to 
General  Board  for  counsel  on  role  clarifica- 
tion and  restructuring  and  the  GB  re- 
sponded. 

BCM  has  already  acted  to  free  Harold 
Bauman  from  administrative  duties  so  that 
he  can  move  more  directly  into  an  “apostle” 
role.  This  means  that  Board  will  be  looking 
for  an  administrative  person. 

The  General  Board,  in  accordance  with 


the  wishes  of  conference  representatives, 
urged  “that  the  BCM  reduce  its  central  staff 
in  size  and  move  toward  the  goal  of  a staff 
comprised  of  generalists.  . . .” 

Also,  said  a written  response  from  GB, 
“We  reaffirm  the  shift  in  executive  office  ar- 
rangement, including  the  proposed  apostle- 
ship  assignment.” 

Further,  “We  urge  the  staff  to  develop  a 
strategy  that  identifies,  coordinates,  and 
facilitates  resources  and  gifts  available 
within  the  church,  and  make  budget  availa- 
ble to  assist  in  deployment  of  such  services. 

. . . We  also  urge  that  this  include  coordina- 
tion and  utilization  of  available  serviees 
from  other  Boards.  ” 

Training  programs  “in  areas  of  felt  need 
for  district  conference  committees  and  staff 
(should)  be  given  high  priority,”  said  the 
GB  statement  to  BCM. 

Lee  Roy  Berry,  a GB  member,  raised  the 
question  of  tension  between  reducing  staff 
and  enlarging  scope.  Detweiler  recognized 
the  problem.  BCM  will  continue  working  at 
the  task  of  being  more  useful  to  the  con- 
gregations in  helping  them  achieve  their 
goals,  according  to  Detweiler  and  Bauman. 
They  were  affirmed  in  this  by  the  General 
Board. 

Concerning  working  arrangements  for 
minorities  associate  secretaries,  it  has  been 
decided  to  locate  their  offices  at  Greencroft 
Center  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Jose  Ortiz  reported 
on  developments  for  the  training  of  Menno- 
latino  pastors  in  Texas.  A tentative 
agreement  with  a Nazarene  seminary, 
contacted  by  Ortiz  and  John  Driver,  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  and  others,  has 
been  reached.  Kraybill  and  Ortiz  will  be 
supplying  follow-up  stories  for  Gospel 
Herald  readers  on  these  items  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Consuming  some  energy  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Historical  Committee’s  rela- 
tionships and  governance.  Ever  since  the 
restructuring  of  the  church,  there  has  been 
some  lack  of  clarity  in  these  matters. 

To  represent  the  committee,  Leonard 
Gross,  HC  executive  secretary,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  John  A.  Hostetler,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  teacher  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  came  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

Hostetler  read  a prepared  statement,  say- 
ing, in  essence,  that  the  HC  derives  its 
mandate  from  the  General  Assembly  and  is 
responsible  to  the  General  Board  similar  to 


other  program  boards.  This  was  the  commit- 
tee’s understanding  and  position. 

“Is  there  anything  in  the  bylaws  that 
spells  out  the  relationship  between  the  His- 
torical Committee  and  General  Board?” 
asked  Paul  Zehr,  secretary  of  the  Board. 

“It  is  not  a separate  legal  entity,  does  not 
raise  its  own  funds,”  replied  Kraybill. 

“Is  the  committee  responsible  to  GB  or 
General  Assembly?”  asked  Zehr. 

“General  Board  is  the  legal  owner  of  the 
archives  and  employer,”  said  Kraybill. 

Gross  entered  the  discussion  to  remind 
the  Board  that  the  HC  committee  had  been 
incorporated  but  had  ceded  to  General 
Board  for  fund-raising  purposes.  Otherwise, 
the  HC  was  like  a program  board. 

There  was  feeling  by  some  Board  mem- 
bers that,  since  GB  was  responsible  for  fund- 
ing, it  should  also  be  responsible  to  counsel 
and  take  part  in  general  direction. 

David  Mann  put  his  finger  on  a sore  spot 
when  he  asked,  “Isn’t  the  real  question 
salary  scale?”  The  executive  secretary’s 
salary  is  scaled  according  to  those  of  the 
faculty  at  Goshen  College.  Ed  Stoltzfus  said 
it  was  more  than  that. 

Kraybill  insisted  on  the  need  for  adminis- 
trative oversight  of  the  archives.  After  much 
discussion,  Kraybill  suggested  to  Stoltzfus 
that  an  executive  session  be  called.  This  was 
done.  So  far  as  Gospel  Herald  could  de- 
termine, a definitive  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  not  forthcoming  because  the  issue 
was  evidently  more  complex  than  an  hour 
and  a half’s  discussion  could  resolve. 

Giving  has  increased  to  General  Board 
and  BCM.  This  was  cause  for  quiet  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  Board  menibers.  The  GB  has  a 
deficit  of  $6,611  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
which  is  much  less  than  anticipated.  Yet, 
coupled  with  previous  deficits,  there  re- 
mains a total  deficit  of  $13,524. 

Estes  Park  77  registrations  have  come  in 
and  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. (See  Ivan  Kauffmann  s report  in  this 
issue. ) 

Virgil  Vogt,  of  Reba  Place  in  Chicago, 
and  Millard  Lind,  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Elkhart,  reported  on  responses 
to  the  issues  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  biblical 
interpretation  respectively,  and  submitted 
drafts  of  the  final  statements  on  the  subjects 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Vogt  affirmed  the  conciliatory  nature  of 
his  task  force  s report.  And  Lind  was  happy 
for  the  generally  positive  nature  of  response 
to  the  interpretation  studies.  Both  reports 
showed  careful  work  and  sensitivity  to  the 
formal  feedback  coming  in  from  churches 
which  used  the  documents. 

George  R.  Brunk  III  read  a statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Task  Force  on  Affirmation  of 
Faith.  The  document  will  be  presented  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  for  adoption  as  a 
study  paper  during  the  1977-79  biennium.  A 
separate  report  by  task  force  chairman,  Paul 
M.  Lederach,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  indicates  the 
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group  worked  almost  around  the  clock  on 
several  occasions  in  order  to  complete  the 
statement  in  time  for  this  General  Br)ard 
meeting. 

Stoltzfus  recognized  the  tight  schedule  for 
the  preparation  of  this  document  as  well  as 
for  the  one  which  followed,  prepared  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Leadership  and  Authority  in 
the  Life  of  the  Church. 

This  task  force,  represented  by  John  Eby, 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  did  not  feel 
it  could  do  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done 
in  time  for  the  coming  Assembly.  After  hear- 
ing Eby’s  report,  the  Board  decided  to  en- 
courage the  task  force  to  proceed  at  its  own 
speed,  thus  prolonging  the  study  process 
through  1981. 

Appreciation  was  the  dominant  mood  for 
the  hospitality  shown  Board  members  and 
guests  by  the  Iowa  City  congregation.  Eri- 
day  evening,  after  the  work  session,  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  gave  a meditational 
explanation  of  their  work  in  the  city  and  at 
the  university.  The  women  of  the  congrega- 
tion supplied  all  meals  but  one. 


Brubakers  called 
to  Guatemala 


On  Feb.  27  Bob  and  Sandy  Brubaker  of  the 
Boyer  congregation,  Middleburg,  Pa.,  were 
licensed  for  evangelism  work  in  Guatemala. 

Following  Sandy’s  membership  transfer 
to  Boyer,  Bob  and  Sandy  shared  their 
experiences  and  feelings  that  God  was  lead- 
ing them  to  return  to  Guatemala. 

The  Brubakers  previously  spent  three 
years  in  Guatemala.  After  spending  a year 
back  in  the  States,  they  returned  to  Guate- 
mala to  help  with  reconstruction  for  six 
months,  following  the  hurricane,  underMCC. 

A noon  fellowship  lunch  was  served. 

At  two  o clock,  Allegheny  Ministerial 
Committee,  represented  by  Paul  Stoltzfus 
and  Paul  Bender,  conducted  the  licensing 
and  commissioning  services.  Donald  Lau- 
ver,  bishop  of  Juniata  district  of  Lancaster 
Conference,  brought  the  message. 

Through  the  Salunga  Mission  Board  and 
Washington-Franklin  Conference  the  Bru- 
bakers are  being  sent  for  service  for  a four- 
year  period. 


Estes  Park  77  registrations 
more  than  expected 

There  has  been  an  enthusiastic  and  over- 
whelming response  by  the  church  to  Estes 
Park  77.  All  of  the  facilities  of  the  YMCA  of 
the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center  campus,  are 
now  filled.  About  2,800  registrants  will  be 
housed  on  the  campus.  In  addition,  over  1, 
000  will  be  housed  off  campus,  and  they  also 
will  participate  in  the  Estes  Park  area,  where 
additional  persons  can  be  housed.  There  are 
numerous  motels  and  campgrounds  which 
are  only  5 or  10  minutes  away  from  the  Estes 
Park  77  site.  The  General  Board  office  at 
Lombard  can  supply  you  with  this  informa- 
tion. 

Even  though  the  YMCA  Estes  Park 
Center  facilities  are  filled,  it  should  be  clear 
that  those  wanting  to  attend  Estes  Park  77 
are  welcome  to  do  so  with  the  following 
understandings. : 

1.  For  Rocky  Mt.  Mennonite  Conference 
persons.  This  is  the  host  conference  and  they 
are  urged  to  attend.  Those  who  want  to  at- 
tend part  time  will  be  registered  by  their 
home  congregation,  and  they  will  arrange 
for  their  own  lodging  and  meals. 

2.  For  persons  outside  Colorado.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  registered  and  who  want 
to  come  are  welcome  to  attend  with  the 
understanding  that  they  find  their  own 
lodging  and  meals. 

3.  There  is  a waiting  list  for  nearly  400 
youth.  The  Youth  Convention  Planning 
Committee  is  searching  for  some  suitable 
accommodation  for  meals  and  lodging  for 
these  youth.  They  will  be  bused  from  these 
accomodations  to  Estes  Park. 

Special  tour  to  Estes 

An  escorted  bus  tour  is  planned  to  General 
Assembly,  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  by  Leon  and 
Nancy  Stauffer,  the  originators  of  Men- 
nonite Your  Way.  “We  are  calling  this  a 
‘tour  with  a purpose,’  ’’  Stauffer  said.  The 
tour  route  will  include  stops  at  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  to  visit  Mennonite  Publishing  House; 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  see  the  Sauder  Farm 
Museum;  Goshen/ Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  tour 
Goshen  College  and  church  offices.  In  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  there  will  be  a tour  of  the  His- 
torical Village;  Iowa  Mennonite  School;  a 
cheese  factory;  and  a visit  to  an  Amana 
Colony. 

The  final  stop  before  Estes  will  be  Hen- 
derson, Neb.,  famous  for  irrigation  farming. 
The  tour  bus  will  leave  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June 
12  and  return  immediately  following  the 
General  Assembly,  arriving  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  June  26. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  a bus  tour, 
Leon  and  Nancy  point  out.  “Our  church 
papers  have  been  publishing  letters  from 
people  critical  of  the  high  cost  of  attending 
and  traveling  to  General  Assembly.  ” Bus 


transportation  is  the  most  economical  way  to 
travel;  but  beside  that  fact,  the  fellowship 
en  route  will  be  a starter  for  General 
Assembly.  Mennonite  communities  along 
the  way  have  agreed  to  host  the  tour  group, 
including  lodging,  some  meals,  and  tour 
guiding.  “This  is  simply  a logical  extension 
of  the  Mennonite  Your  Way  concept,’  say 
the  Stauffers. 

All  persons  from  the  northeast  are  invited 
to  join  this  tour  group.  For  further  informa- 
tion, cost,  and  detailed  itinerary  contact: 
Mennonite  Your  Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga, 
PA  17538,  or  phone  (717)  898-2064. 

Appalachian  combination 
acquires  director 

The  recently  formed  Applachian  Mennonite 
Service  Program  (AMSP)  was  given  more 
definite  shape  with  Steve  Thiessen’s  ap- 
pointment as  director  on  Feb.  1.  Although 
the  AMSP  combines  personnel,  policies,  and 
finances  from  both  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  program  will  have 
its  own  identity. 

MBM  will  be  primary  administrator  and 
MCC  will  serve  a consultant  role.  Steve 
Thiessen  will  visit  the  four  Kentucky  area 
VS  units  to  help  evaluate  program  and  plan 
goals.  The  Whitesburg,  Harlan,  and  McDo- 
well units  were  formerly  administrated  by 
MCC,  and  Blue  Diamond  by  MBM.  Al- 
though no  volunteers  work  at  either  Harlan 
or  McDowell,  Thiessen  is  investigating 
assignment  possibilities  for  these  areas. 

Loren  Horst,  regional  director  of  Volun- 
tary Service  for  MBM,  said  AMSP  is  an  at- 
tempt “to  develop  a model  whereby  two  VS 
organizations  can  work  efficiently  and 
constructively  together.  ” 

Although  volunteers  will  attend  either  an 
MCC  or  MBM  orientation,  they  will  also 
attend  an  on-location  mini-orientation 
planned  by  Thiessen. 

A camp  curriculum 
workshop  planned 

The  Mennonite  Camping  Association  an- 
nounces the  scheduling  of  a Camp  Cur- 
riculum Workshop  for  Sept.  11-16  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp,  Divide,  Colo. 
Betty  van  der  Smissen,  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, is  to  direct  the  event.  Prank  Brunk  is 
in  charge  of  local  arrangements.  Other 
resource  persons  include  Oswald  Goering, 
Northern  Illinois  University;  Orv  Gingerich, 
University  of  Colorado;  Jess  Kauffman, 
Lakewood  Retreat,  Fla. ; and  others. 

The  workshop  is  designed  as  a camping 
experience.  Shoppers  will  participate  in 
activities  as  opposed  to  merely  talking  about 
them.  The  purpose  is  to  sharpen  concepts  of, 
and  set  proper  goals  for,  Christian  camping 
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and  to  experience  how  and  what  activities 
and  resources  help  achieve  these  goals. 

Participants  will  be  divided  into  cabin- 
sized groups.  A selection  of  activities  range 
from  physically  rugged  to  physically  active 
to  physically  passive.  It  includes  nature 
crafts  and  games,  rock  climbing,  backpack- 
ing, hiking  and  orienteering,  group  prob- 
lem-solving, outdoor  living  skills,  Bible 
study,  fireside  worship  and  sharing. 

The  weeklong  experience  will  begin  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  end  late  Friday  even- 
ing. The  final  evening  wrap-up  will  put  it  all 
together.  Participants  are  expected  to  take 
in  the  entire  workshop.  It  will  be  limited  to 
50  or  60  persons. 

Through  a grant,  scholarship  funds  are 
available  for  travel  for  all  participants. 
These  scholarships  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  distance  traveled  by  participants  in 
the  workshop.  Write:  516  E.  Waverly  Ave., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Munster  opera  at  the  Met 

New  York  opera-goers  were  introduced  to 
an  element  of  16th-century  Anabaptism  that 
Mennonites  often  avoid — Munster.  During 
its  winter  and  spring  season  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  revived  Giacomo  Meyerbeer’s 
“Le  Prophete  ” (The  Prophet),  the  musical 
story  of  the  visionary  Jan  van  Leiden’s  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
Munster — with  the  help  of  pitchforks, 
shovels,  and  other  such  weapons  as  the 
peasants  had  access  to. 

Eugene  Scribe  wrote  the  libretto  as  a fic- 
tionalized account  of  the  ill-fated  Ana- 
baptist take-over  of  Munster  and  the  reign 
of  Jan  van  Leiden  as  the  new  King  David. 
The  story  begins  in  Dordrecht,  where 
peasants  and  millers  sing  to  the  good 
weather  and  the  joy  of  a young  betrothed 
maiden  and  ends  at  Munster  with  the 
prophet,  now  a neo-Davidic  king,  blowing 
up  the  castle. 

The  music  is  filled  with  massive  peasant 
choirs,  martial  processions,  somber  plain 
chants,  and  what  Berlioz  once  called  “high 
C’s  for  every  type  of  chest.’  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate romanticism  both  in  spectacle  and 
music.  Meyerbeer  was  an  immensely  pop- 
ular 19th-century  composer,  largely  ignored 
in  the  20th  century.  However,  with 
romanticism  again  on  the  ascent,  Harold 
Schonberg  in  the  New  York  Times  predicts 
that  his  music  may  again  say  something  to 
opera  audiences.  The  performances  at  the 
Met  season  ran  from  Jan.  15  to  Mar.  7,  and 
featured  international  singers  such  as  Mar- 
ilyn Horne,  James  McGracken,  and  Jerome 
Hines. 

If  pacifist  Mennonites  have  trouble  with 
this  portrayal  of  their  ancestors,  perhaps 
there  is  some  consolation  in  that  in  the  end 
both  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors,  the 
vassals  and  the  counts,  are  destroyed 
together.  To  such  ends,  we  have  claimed. 


come  attempts  to  establish  the  kingdom 
which  do  not  follow  the  means  of  Jesus. — 
Levi  Miller. 


Yoders,  missionaries 
to  Trinidad 


(L.  to  r.):  Barbara,  Wayne,  Ernest,  and  Gladys 
Yoder 


Wayne,  Gladys,  Barbara,  and  Ernest  Yoder 
left  Friday,  Feb.  18,  for  Trinidad.  Gladys 
has  a missionary  sister  in  Bonaire  and  the 
Yoders  stopped  en  route  for  a brief  visit. 

The  two  Virginia  Board  missionary  cou- 
ples in  Trinidad  have  waited  several  years 
for  a third  couple  to  help  in  the  growing  wit- 
ness on  the  island. 

The  Yoders  will  be  assisting  in  the  Way  to 
Life  office  (a  radio  broadcast).  Paul  and 
Evelyn  Kratz,  who  have  been  in  Way  to  Life 
office,  will  be  able  to  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  more  direct  evangelism  and  church- 
building. Richard  Keeler,  his  wife,  Martha, 
and  four  daughters  make  up  the  third 
missionary  family  in  Trinidad  under  the  Vir- 
ginia Board. 

Wayne  was  a pastor  in  Arkansas  before 
moving  to  Virginia  three  years  ago.  They 
have  five  children  but  only  two  accom- 
panied them  to  Trinidad.  — Moses  Slabaugh 

MHA  expands  services 

At  its  final  meeting  of  1976  Mennonite  His- 
torical Associates  members  elected  John  S. 
Weber,  of  Rothsville,  Pa.,  as  their  second 
president  for  a two-year  term  and  Lois  Ann 
Zook  of  Lancaster  as  secretary.  The  MHA  is 
the  membership  subsidiary  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  Historical  Society, 
2215  Mill  Stream  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  new  president  and  the  audience  ac- 
corded former  president  Myron  S.  Dietz  a 
hearty  expression  of  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  of  the  fledgling  organization  in 
its  initial  five  years.  Weber  foresees  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Historical  Society  through  its 
membership. 


Since  its  beginning,  MHA  membership 
has  steadily  increased  from  302  members  in 
1972  to  597  in  1976. 

Mr.  Weber  is  currently  teaching  social 
science  and  church  history  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School. 

Zook,  presently  in  her  fifth  year  as  li- 
brarian at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  will  become  full-time  librarian  at 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  His- 
torical Society  in  July. 

Worldwide  membership 
increases 

Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  world- 
wide membership  now  stands  at  606,000. 
This  is  an  overall  increase  of  almost  4 
percent  over  the  1976  figure  of  583,000. 
This  total  is  reflected  in  the  1977  Mennonite 
World  Directory  released  by  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Secretariat,  Lombard, 
111.  • , 

This  membership  reflects  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  bodies  and  groups  in  39 
countries  on  six  continents.  It  includes  ap- 
proximately 70  organized  bodies  plus  many 
additional  groups  not  formally  organized 
into  conferences. 

Various  bodies  do  not  use  the  name  Men- 
nonite, but  yet  are  clearly  identified  his- 
torically or  voluntarily  as  part  of  the  world- 
wide Mennonite  fellowship.  This  would  be 
true  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  together  with 
Mennonites  in  such  places  as  Ethiopia,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  places. 

Again  this  year,  growth  figures  for  the 
Third  World  significantly  overshadow  the 
figures  for  North  America  and  Europe. 
Membership  in  Asia  reflected  the  largest 
rate  of  growth,  13.3  percent.  In  Africa, 
membership  increased  by  7.7  percent,  while 
Latin  America  showed  only  a small  growth, 
1.1  percent,  compared  with  a very  large 
growth  of  29  percent  last  year. 

Membership  for  Europe  remained  stable, 
while  the  North  American  membership 
increased  by  2 percent. 

This  directory  will  be  published  in  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  Handbook  of  Informa- 
tion. It  will  also  be  released  in  the  Men- 
nonite World  Confernce  Newsletter. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Presidium  anticipates  a large  representation 
from  Europe  and  the  Third  World  to  attend 
the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  to  be  held  July  25-30, 
1978,  in  Wichita,  Kan.  It  is  estimated  that  1, 
000  international  guests  from  outside 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  including  150  Third 
World  visitors,  will  be  attending.  It  is  the 
Presidium’s  hope  that  every  one  of  the  na- 
tions with  organized  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  conference  bodies  will  be 
represented. 
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Copies  of  the  1977  Directory  or  other  in- 
formation regarding  Mennonite  World 
Conference  and  the  Tenth  Assembly  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Secretariat,  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148. 


Christian  writers 
meet  at  Wheaton 


Paul  M.  Schrock,  Esther  Vogt 


Paul  M.  Schrock,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Esther 
Vogt,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  participated  on  the 
staff  of  a Christian  Writers  Conference  at 
Wheaton,  111.,  Mar.  1-4. 

The  Herald  Press  book  editor  and  author 
led  a fiction  workshop,  “Surefire  Plots  That 
Sell.” 

The  annual  conference  is  sponsored  by 
Christians  Writers  Institute,  associated  with 
Christian  Life  magazine. 

Approximately  200  writers  from  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Canada  participated  in  the 
event. 

Youth  apprentice 
program  will  begin 

often  the  high  school  youth  group  in  the 
church  conducts  its  own  program  with  a 
couple  of  adult  sponsors.  But  teenagers  do 
not  feel  a part  of  the  total  program  of  the 
church  and  may  feel  no  incentive  to  involve 
themselves  later  on  as  adults  in  the  church. 

A possible  solution  to  the  dilemma  will  be 
tested  this  spring  by  the  youth  offices  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The  project  will  put 
high  school  youth  as  apprentices  to  adults  in 
their  own  congregation. 

Lois  Bergen,  General  Conference  director 
of  youth  education,  Newton,  Kan.,  said 
youth  might  serve  for  six  weeks  to  three 
months  as  apprentices  to  a deacon  or  a Sun- 
day school  teacher  or  a music  director  or  the 
pastor.  Each  apprentice  would  contract  with 
his  or  her  sponsor  on  the  nature  and  length 
of  the  task.  A final  workshop  would  evaluate 
the  project. 

The  General  Conference  pilot  project  will 
be  conducted  in  about  five  churches  in  the 
Western  District  Conference  (which  consists 


primarily  of  churches  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa). Bergen  will  work  together  with 
Western  District  youth  worker  Michelle 
Friesen  Carper. 

The  Mennonite  church  pilot  project  will 
be  conducted  simultaneously  in  the  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  with  Bob 
Zuercher,  secretary  for  congregational  youth 
ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind., — Lois  Barrett 

Keim  named  dean  at  EMC 

The  trustees  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College, 
meeting  Feb.  18, 
elected  Albert  N. 

Keim  vice-president 
for  academic  affairs/ 
dean  of  the  college. 

His  two-year  term  will 
beginon  July  1. 

The  new  dean  will 
carry  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  instruc- 
tional program  and  for 
the  recruitment,  development,  promotion, 
salaries,  and  contracts  of  the  faculty,  noted 
Myron  Augsburger. 

Keim's  academic  background  includes 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Ohio  State  University, 
where  he  earned  a doctor  of  philosophy  in 
history  degree. 

The  appointment  of  Keim,  said  Augs- 
burger, brings  a strength  of  academic 
leadership  which  will  be  an  asset  to  EMC. 
As  a Christian  and  as  a scholar,  he  combines 
commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church  with 
outstanding  ability  as  an  educator. 

Keim’s  nomination  followed  more  than 
eight  months  of  work  by  a dean  study  and 
search  committee  chaired  by  LaMarr  Kopp 
of  State  College,  Pa.  Kopp  said  the  commit- 
tee considered  eight  persons  for  the  dean- 
ship  and  negotiated  with  three  before  Keim 
emerged  as  candidate.  The  32-member 
trustee  body  officially  elected  Keim  after 
the  trustees’  executive  committee  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  administrative  post. 

Keim  is  the  fourth  dean  in  EMC’s  60-year 
history.  His  predecessors  were  Chester  K. 
Lehman  (1924-1956),  Ira  E.  Miller  (1956- 
1972),  and  Daniel  Yutzy  (1972-76).  The 
college  functioned  without  a dean  from  its 
founding  in  1917  until  1924. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  of 
trustees  reelected  Myron  Augsburger  to  a 
fourth  four-year  term  as  president  of  the 
high  school,  college,  and  seminary,  an- 
nounced Dewitt  Heatwole,  chairman  of  the 
trustees. 

His  fourth  term  will  begin  July  1,  1978. 
Heatwole  noted,  however,  that  the 
president  has  only  committed  himself  to 
serving  two  years  of  his  new  term. 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  confidence  the 
board  of  trustees  has  expressed  in  me  by  this 
election  to  another  term  of  office,  ” Augs- 


Albert  N.  Keim 


burger  said  in  response. 

“During  my  current  term,  Mrs.  Augs- 
burger and  I have  seriously  and  prayerfully 
considered  this  question  of  God’s  timing  for 
a change  in  our  role  for  personal  reasons, 
including  the  factor  of  my  rather  long 
tenure  as  president,”  he  continued.  “Con- 
sequently, I have  asked  the  Board  to  limit 
my  commitment  to  only  two  years  of  the 
next  term.” 

The  trustees  also  elected  Lee  M.  Yoder  to 
a second  two-year  term  as  vice-president  for 
administrative  affairs,  effective  July  1. 

“As  administrative  vice-president,  Yoder 
is  second  in  responsibility  for  the  college 
program  and  is  totally  responsible  in  my 
absence,”  said  Augsburger,  who  announced 
the  reappointment.  “I  anticipate  continuing 
to  work  with  him  in  the  administration,  and 
changes  being  made  in  lines  of  organization 
should  give  me  greater  freedom  to  perform 
my  duties  as  president.” 

Administrative  divisions  answering  to 
Yoder  include  business  affairs,  college  rela- 
tions, the  personnel  office,  and  the  ad- 
missions department.  The  student  life  divi- 
sion and  the  director  of  institutional  re- 
search will  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
he  will  chair  the  college  planning  team. 

Yoder’s  position  parallels  the  office  of 
vice-president  for  academic  affairs/dean, 
now  filled  by  Albert  Keim. 

Indonesian  volunteers 
assigned 

The  first  two  Indonesian  development 
volunteers  to  be  assigned  by  the  Beyond 
Java  Development  Commission  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Java  were  commissioned 
in  their  home  congregations  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
9. 

The  volunteers  will  serve  as  agriculture 
extension  workers  in  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  agricultural  development 
program  in  the  Wayabung  settlement  in  Su- 
matra where  some  20,000  settler  families  are 
located. 

The  Beyond  Java  Development  Com- 
mission was  formed  in  late  1975  to  minister 
to  the  human  needs  of  some  500  Javanese 
Mennonite  families  who  migrated  from  the 
overcrowded  Indonesian  island  of  Java  to 
southern  Sumatra  under  a joint  church- 
government  program. 

The  Voluntary  Service  development 
program  was  established  to  recruit  young 
people  to  serve  in  these  transmigration  set- 
tlements. 

The  first  two  voluntary  development 
workers  are  graduates  of  agricultural  high 
school.  To  better  prepare  them  for  their 
assignments  the  commission  arranged  for 
them  to  take  part  in  the  Indonesian  Council 
of  Churches  six-month  rural  development 
motivator  course. 

The  agricultural  development  program  in 
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Sumatra  is  working  to  bring  draught  oxen  to 
the  island  so  that  the  settlers  can  cultivate 
the  five-acre  plots  the  government  gives 
each  family.  The  program  is  also  testing  the 
soil  to  determine  which  crops  will  grow  best 
and  helping  the  farmers  learn  new  tech- 
niques as  they  switch  from  the  wetland 
farming  they  did  in  Java  to  the  dryland 
farming  required  by  Sumatran  soil. 

The  Beyond  Java  Development  Com- 
mission already  has  three  mission  pastors 
and  three  evangelist-teachers  working 
among  the  families  settling  in  Sumatra  seek- 


ing to  gather  them  into  viable,  potentially 
self-reliant  congregations.  The  commission 
provides  a mission  pastor  to  each  new  Su- 
matran congregation  for  a period  of  three 
years,  after  which  the  congregation  is  ex- 
pected to  call  and  support  its  own  pastoral 
leader. 

The  commission  has  also  helped  the  con- 
gregations to  improve  meetinghouses  which 
they  have  built  from  local  materials  and 
volunteer  labor.  The  commission  provided 
door  and  window  hardware  and  roof  tiles. — 
Jim  Bowman,  MCC  Indonesia 


mennoscope 


Omar  Stahl,  former  missionary  to  Luxem- 
bourg and  Germany  in  Munich,  called 
Gospel  Herald  to  advise  that  his  wife,  Lois, 
has  had  a brain  tumor  operation  at  the 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  Hershey,  PA 
17033,  where  she  is  interned.  Lois  is  a sister 
to  Paul  Kraybill,  who  left  the  Iowa  City 
General  Board  meeting,  at  the  end  of  the 
sessions,  to  be  with  the  family.  The  Stahls’ 
son,  John  Daniel,  returned  from  his  studies 
in  Germany.  Said  Stahl,  “The  family 
requests  the  prayers  of  God’s  people  to  the 
praise  of  Jesus.  ” 

The  International  Guest  House,  at  1441 
Kennedy  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
planning  a tenth  anniversary  open  house  for 
Sunday,  May  1,  at  2:30.  All  friends,  former 
staff,  and  committee  members  are  invited 
for  an  afternoon  of  sharing  and  celebration. 

Hesston  College  is  sponsoring  a “camp- 
ing emphasis  ” weekend  at  the  college.  Mar. 
25,  26.  Invitations  have  gone  out  to  all  Men- 
nonite  camps  listed  with  Mennonite  Camp- 
ing Association.  The  purpose  of  the  week- 


end is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  camps 
and  their  programs  and  also  help  them  be- 
come aware  of  summer  positions  that  are 
available.  The  weekend  will  give  the  camp 
administrators  a chance  to  interview  stu- 
dents for  summer  positions  available  at  their 
camps. 

About  35  Mennonite  missionaries  and 
students  gathered  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  four  days  in  January.  The 
seminar  they  attended,  cosponsored  by 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  MCC,  studied  our 
government  and  its  relationships  with  other 
nations.  Of  those  who  attended  three 
fourths  had  lived  overseas  in  the  Third 
World — which  should  actually  be  called  the 
“two-thirds  ” world  since  that  is  now  the 
percentage  of  critically  poor  people  on  our 
planet. 

Haruna  Dandaura,  a Nigerian  federal 
commissioner  of  complaints  and  a Muslim 
converted  to  Christianity,  served  as  one  of 


Jim  King  works  in  layout  and  design  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  To 
visit  him  at  his  drawingboard,  you  have  to  walk  around  several  ceramic 
weed  pots  and  a pole. 

Jim  frames  pictures,  makes  birthday  cards  and  decorates  houses.  At 
home  he  turned  an  old  barn  into  an  art  studio.  At  work  he  designs 
brochures,  posters,  agape,  and  more. 

In  1974  he  designed  Ernest  Sam’s  hat  and  Caring  Box,  and  helped 
introduce  him  to  the  children.  That’s  how  Jim  is  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


the  major  resource  persons  at  the  December 
retreat  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteers  in  Nigeria  and  Chad.  The 
volunteers  gathered  at  Bagauda  Lake  near 
the  Nigerian  city  of  Kano.  Dandaura  pre- 
sented two  sessions  on  the  retreat  theme, 
“Islam  and  Christianity.”  He  shared  some 
of  his  childhood  experiences,  as  well  as  his 
personal  testimony  in  deciding  to  become  a 
Christian.  Some  persecution  is  inevitable 
when  a Muslim  becomes  a Christian,  he 
noted. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  has  re- 
ceived a $49,249  gift  from  the  estate  of 
Amos  C.  Gehrig  of  Lebanon,  Ore.  to  es- 
tablish a scholarship  fund  for  Mennonite 
men  who  plan  to  enter  the  ministry.  The 
Amos  C.  Gehrig  Scholarship  Endowment 
Eund  will  be  ready  to  assist  seminarians  this 
fall.  He  said  the  funds  have  been  placed 
with  Mennonite  Eoundation — a nonprofit 
charitable  corporation  in  Goshen,  Ind. — and 
the  Seminary  Board  of  Overseers  and  the 
trustees  of  EMC,  Inc.,  will  determine  the 
terms  and  provisions  for  distribution. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  area  WMSC  will  be  held  Wed., 
Mar.  16,  at  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  The  theme  will 
be  “In  Step  with  Christ  ” and  the  main 
speakers  are  Rhoda  Lind  and  Charlotte 
Click. 

Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation  of  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  will  be  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary this  summer.  The  centennial  activ- 
ities are  planned  for  June  25  and  26. 

A Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Seminar 
is  planned  for  Aug.  1-19  in  Jamaica,  accord- 
ing to  Catherine  Mumaw,  executive  director 
of  the  seminar  and  Goshen  College  faculty 
member.  Associate  director  and  lecturer  is 
Barbara  Stettler,  chairperson  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  Bluffton  College, 
Ohio. 
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Tlie  seminar  is  designed  to  educate 
people  for  work  with  nutrition  problems, 
especially  in  developing  countries,  where 
the  need  for  an  adequate  diet  is  most 
evident.  Persons  may  apply  who  represent 
the  professions  of  home  economics,  nursing, 
agriculture,  social  work,  or  other  fields  re- 
lated to  community  health  and  develop- 
ment. Three  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
or  four  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit  may 
be  earned  by  those  who  qualify. 

Financial  support  for  Hesston  College 
was  up  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
1976-77  fiscal  year.  In  spite  of  the  drought 
and  depressed  farm  economy,  contributions 
for  operations,  as  of  Feb.  28,  1977,  increased 
7 percent  over  last  year  and  totaled  $221, 
000.  Gifts  for  operations  from  congregations 
increased  20  percent  and  alumni  giving 
increased  25  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Gifts  from  local  industry  and  friends  were 
down  by  6 percent. 

Examining  human  aggression  at  the  indi- 
vidual, group,  and  international  level  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  1977  C.  Henry  Smith 
Peace  Lectureship,  awarded  to  David  Ka- 
pusinki,  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Bluffton  College.  According  to  Kapusinki, 
the  study  will  examine  how  effective  are  the 
church,  family,  school,  and  other  social  in- 
stitutions to  reducing  aggression.  He  will  ex- 
plore how  training  by  the  church  to  parents 
and  children  can  be  modified  to  enhance 
"helping  behavior.” 

Special  meetings:  Larry  O.  Howland, 
Elsie,  Mich.,  at  Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  4- 
10.  George  Brunk  and  Wayne  Thomas  at 
Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  21-24.  Charles 
Gautsche,  Archbold,  Ohio,  at  Midway, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  Apr.  8-10.  John  Ruth, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  at  Maple  Grove,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  17-20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at 
Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111. 

Change  of  address:  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Conference  from  Box  92  to  Box  116, 
Souderton,  PA  18964.  G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
from  Upland,  Calif.,  to  2121  North  Pacific, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif,  92706. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

1 was  very  happy  to  see  the  article  “How  Can  I 
Enow  the  Will  or  God?”  in  the  Mar,  1 issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I am  sure  that  it  will  be  of  help  to 
many  persons  as  it  was  to  me, — John  W.  Shertzer, 
l,ancaster.  Pa. 


Paul  Elrb  presented  his  viewpoint  relative  to  a 
review  of  a recent  book  entitled  Hope  for  the  Ter- 
minal Generation  (Feb.  1). 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  what  it  suggests  to  us,  yet  I think  to  be 
fair  to  the  author,  we  must  admit  that  he  is  not 
dogmatic  on  his  viewpoint.  On  page  95  the  author 
says,  "If  this  is  the  terminal  generation”  (not 
-Since  ).  On  page  167,  the  author  declares.  This 
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generation  may  well  be  those  who  are  “caught 
up,”  The  author  plainly  portrays  his  convictions 
on  this  matter  and  certainly  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  all  points.  I would  suggest  however  that 
there  could  be  some  biblical  ground  for  Lindsey’s 
viewpoint — “This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled”  (Mt.  24:34), 

To  accuse  Lindsey  of  almost  if  not  altogether 
indulging  in  “date-setting  ” is  indeed  laying  a 
serious  charge  against  him!  To  suggest  that  the 
Lord  may  come  in  this  generation  is  in  sharp 
contra.‘'t  to  someone’s  idea,  who  claims  to  know 
“the  day  or  hour,”  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  ap- 
pear. Jesus  Christ  may  return  today  or  tomorrow. 
“Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth 
himself.”  (1  John  3:3)  I see  God  as  using  Lindsey 
to  help  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and  to  this  kind  of 
hope,  even  though  his  "writing  ” and  “views  ” 
may  not  always  be  perfect  in  every  respect, — 
Abner  Good,  Cambridge,  Ont. 


Recently  the  Gospel  Herald  has  discussed  the 
question  of  the  so-called  living  will  (“Death  with 
Dignity,  ” Feb.  1).  Enclosed  is  an  instrument  1 
have  developed  from  a secular  version.  Several 
medical  doctors  and  many  other  persons  have  had 
some  part  in  the  sense  that  1 have  used  it  with  a 
number  of  groups  in  Canada  and  U.S.  and  have 
received  suggestions. — Tilman  R.  Smith,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Here  follows  the  version  of  a living  will  submit- 
ted by  the  above  writer. 

To  my  family,  my  pastor,  my  doctor,  my  lawyer: 

I believe  that  God  our  Father  has  entrusted  to 
me  a shared  dominion  with  Him  over  my  earthly 
existence  so  that  I am  bound  to  use  ordinary 
means  to  preserve  my  life  but  I am  free  to  refuse 
extraordinary  means  to  prolong  my  life.  If  the 
time  comes  I am  unable  to  take  part  in  decisions 
for  my  own  future  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  recovery  from  terminal  illness,  let 
this  statement  stand  as  a testament  of  my  wishes: 
I request  that  I be  allowed  to  die  a natural  death 
and  not  be  kept  alive  by  artificial  means  or  heroic 
and  extraordinary  measures.  Death  is  a reality  of 
life  as  is  birth,  growth,  maturity,  old  age,  and  it  is 
ordained  by  God  that  man  shall  once  physically 
die.  I do  not  fear  death.  I do  long  to  see  my  Crea- 
tor and  my  Redeemer  whenever  my  earthly 
journey  becomes  meaningless,  I am  ready  to  give 
up  this  life  with  awareness  of  my  own  defects  and 
inadequacies,  but  with  confidence  in  a loving  per- 
sonal God,  who  cares  for  individuals  as  well  as 
worlds.  I face  death  with  faith  in  a living  Christ 
who  came  to  reconcile  us  to  God;  who  by  His  own 
atoning  death  on  the  cross  enables  us  to  become 
sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Himself.  1 ap- 
proach death  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  abundant  life  that  has  been  mine  through 
grace  ministered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  through 
the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  “Thanks  be  to 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  ” 

I also  ask  that  pain-killing  drugs  should  be  mer- 
cifully administered  to  me  in  terminal  suffering 
even  at  the  expense  of  adding  a few  hours  to  my 
physical  life. 

If  my  last  days  should  be  spent  in  a hospital  or  a 
nursing  home,  if  it  seems  reasonable  and  not  too 
much  of  a burden  to  my  loved  ones,  I would  like 
to  spend  my  final  hours  in  familiar  surroundings 
with  loved  ones  near  me. 

This  request  is  made  while  I am  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  Although  this  document  is  not  legally 
binding,  you  who  care  for  me  will,  1 hope,  feel 
morally  bound  to  follow  its  mandates.  I recognize 
that  it  places  a heavy  burden  of  responsibility 
upon  you,  and  it  is  with  the  intention  of  sharing 
that  responsbility  and  of  mitigating  any  feelings 
of  guilt  that  this  statement  is  made. 

Several  medical  doctors  and  others  have  sug- 
gested a general  addendum  somewhat  as  follows: 
It  should  be  understood  that  if  in  my  last  hours  I 
am  of  rational  and  sound  mind  I want  to  reserve 


the  right  to  preempt  some  of  the  conditions  of  the 
above  statement. 

Signed: 

Date: 


“In  his  briefcase  today,  ” Orie  O.  Miller  once 
wrote,  “one  has  to  have  his  Bible,  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook,  and  a world  map.  Miller’s  practice 
also  said  that  a Mennonite  needs  to  be  a regular 
reader  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  When  he  returned 
from  a trip  he  expected  to  find  on  his  desk  copies 
of  all  the  Gospel  Herald  issues  which  had  come 
during  his  absence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  10.  1977,  Orie  was  liv- 
ing his  last  hours.  Daniel,  a career  missionary  in 
Uruguay,  sat  by  his  father’s  bedside,  holding  his 
hand.  Orie  was  conscious,  for  he  participated  in 
the  conversation  in  the  room  by  registering  his 
interests  with  a squeeze  of  his  son’s  hand. 

At  one  point  the  week’s  Gospel  Herald  was 
brought  in,  and  Daniel’s  wife,  Eunice,  began 
reading  aloud  from  it  certain  items  that  she 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  Orie.  He  would 
express  his  pleasure  in  some  of  these  items  by 
squeezing  his  son’s  hand.  After  awhile  the 
squeezes  ceased,  and  then  Daniel  noticed  that  his 
father  was  no  longer  breathing. — Paul  Erb,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa. 


I read  your  editorial,  “The  Good  News  Bible  ” 
in  the  Dec.  14,  1976,  issue  in  the  Gospel  Herald  in 
which  you  accuse  J.  J.  Ray  of  spreading  “Hate 
Literature  ” against  the  RSV  in  the  “Eye  Opener  ” 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Ray  did  not  invent  the  contents 
found  in  the  Eye  Opener,  He  simply  gave 
references  where  Jesus  Christ  has  been  denied  in 
the  modern  Christ-denying  versions  of  His  holy- 
name,  the  Words  He  spoke  while  on  earth.  His 
virgin  birth,  and  His  deity.  The  word  “virgin  ” ap- 
pears 14  times  in  the  King  James  version.  All  but 
one  have  been  removed  in  the  modern  transla- 
tion, There  are  30  miracles  recorded  in  God’s 
Holy  Word,  all  have  been  abolished  in  the  new 
translations,  except  a few. 

You  say,  “In  general  this  version  is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  King  James.  ” How  can  you  say 
this  about  any  of  the  new  Christ-denying  transla- 
tions? Jesus  Christ  should  have  first  place  in  any 
translation.  If  they  are  so  accurate  you  should  find 
some  that  are  alike.  Above  all,  they  should  uphold 
the  deity  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  God 
wrote  only  one  Bible  and  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a Bible  that 
has  denied  Him  of  so  much.  Jesus  said,  “He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.’  There  is  no  middle 
ground. — Olen  L.  Miller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brown,  Gordon  and  Violet  (Zehr),  Altona, 
Man.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katrin  Elaine, 
Jan.  25,  1977. 

Caskey,  Gregory  and  Susan  (Rodriguez),  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Jesse,  Jan.  20, 
1977. 

DeFries,  Harvey  and  Carolyn  (Schrock), 
Darien,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kristy 
Joy,  Feb.  7,  1977. 

Diener,  Nevin  and  Rachel  (Harder),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Jonas,  Feb.  11,  1977. 

Doll,  Richard  and  Elaine  (Kurtz),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Todd, 
Eeb.  21,  1977. 

Gehman,  Ronald  and  Jenny,  Port  Allegany, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Zane,  Jan.  13,  1977. 

Geiser,  Harlan  D.,  and  Diane  (Ulrich),  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  first  child,  Suzanna  Leigh,  Feb.  10, 
1977. 

Horst,  Willie  and  Byrdalene  (Wyse),  Ar- 
gentina, S.A.,  Cristina  Rose,  Jan.  14,  1977. 
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Lichti,  Tim  and  Carolyn  (Schantz),  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  second  son,  Nathan  Daniel,  Feb. 
15,  1977. 

Lindsay,  Thomas  and  Cindy  (Kio),  Turtle- 
point,  Pa.,  first  child,  Keri  Jo,  Feb.  4,  1977. 

Martin,  Claude  and  Lynne  (Bulmer),  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  third  son,  Jason  Todd,  Feb.  21,  1977. 

Miller,  Loren  and  Carol  (Kropf),  Aurora,  Ore., 
first  child,  Lesley  Dawn,  Dec.  28, 1976. 

Miller,  Scott  and  Lynn  (Bixby),  Portland,  Ore., 
first  child,  Brett  Robert,  Feb.  8,  1977. 

Newcomer,  Ben  and  Mary  Jane  (Miller), 
Lyons,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
Wendell,  Feb.  17, 1977. 

Nunemaker,  Robert  and  Gwen  (Wenger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Brooke  Elaine, 
Jan.  10, 1977. 

Schlabach,  Junior  and  Lois,  Shreve,  Ohio,  third 
son,  Justin  Mark,  Dec.  13, 1976. 

Schlabach,  Robert  and  Peggy  (Creegan),  Stow, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Laura  Jean,  Feb.  16, 
1977. 

Schrock,  John  and  Diane  (Mays),  Smithville, 
Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Karen  Sue,  Jan.  14, 1977. 

Siegers,  Dick  and  Lena  (Martin),  Linwood, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Susannah  Fen- 
nige,  Feb.  12, 1977. 

Snyder,  Paul  and  Florence  (Roth),  Baden, 
Ont.,  first  child,  John  Paul,  Jan.  27, 1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Demaline — Lantz. — Kevin  Demaline,  Wause- 
on,  Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Kathy 
Lantz,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Inlet  cong.,  by  Dale 
Wyse,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Headley — Oliver. — David  Headley,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Miriam 
Oliver,  Washington,  Iowa,  Washington  cong.,  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  Feb.  14,  1977. 

Hershey — Miller. — James  E.  Hershey,  Gor- 
donville.  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  and  Shirley  L. 
Miller,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Marietta  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Feb.  19,  1977. 

Metzler  — Schneider.  — Luke  M.  Metzler, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Mae  M. 
Schneider,  Akron,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  Dec.  26, 1976. 

Otto — Gingerich. — Omer  L.  Otto  and  Kathryn 
Gingerich,  both  of  Amboy,  Ind.,  Santa  Fe  cong., 
by  M.  Eugene  Headings,  Feb.  18,  1977. 

Stoltzfus — Helmuth. — Reuben  Stoltzfus,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Norma  Helmuth,  Greentown, 
Ohio,  both  of  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross, 
Feb.  19,  1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Harold  E.,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  Ind., 
Oct.  24,  1914;  died  of  a massive  heart  attack  at  his 
home  on  Jan.  27,  1977;  aged  64  y.  On  Feb.  19, 
1938,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Schrock,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Linda 
Richer,  Rose  Swartz,  and  Sue  Kurtz),  6 grand- 
children, his  mother  (Rosa  Beck),  and  2 brothers 
(Melvin  and  Merle  Beck).  He  was  a member  of 
the  North  Leo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Olen 
Nofziger  and  Earl  Hartman;  interment  in  Leo 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

Craig,  Cecil,  son  of  John  and  Nellie  (Glancy) 
Craig,  was  born  at  Linesville,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1907; 
died  at  South  Side  Hospital,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 


Feb.  18,  1977;  aged  69  y.  In  1947  he  was  married 
to  Genevieve  Winsper,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Barbara  Grieb,  Mrs. 
Karen  Evans,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Walker),  2 sons 
(Robert  and  Richard),  6 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Helen),  and  2 brothers  (Richard  and  Alvin).  He 
was  a member  of  the  North  Lima  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
20,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bartholomew  and  David 
Steiner;  interment  in  the  Paradise  Lutheran 
Cemetery. 

Eberly,  MaDonna  Lee,  daughter  of  Nelson  E. 
and  Christmas  Carol  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Newton,  Kan.,  Nov.  13,  1931;  died  in  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  Feb.  12,  1977;  aged  45  y.  She  was  married  to 
Ben  Eberly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Marcella,  Bradley,  and  Claudia),  her 
father,  2 brothers  (Stanlee  and  James  Kauffman), 
and  one  sister  (Marcia — Mrs.  Loren  Miller). 
Interment  was  in  the  Llano  Cemetery,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Myers,  Elizabeth  L.,  was  born  in  Plumstead 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  16,  1916;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  Oct.  29,  1976;  aged  60  y.  Surviving 
are  3 brothers  (Samuel,  Paul,  and  A.  David).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Levittown  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Deep  Run 
East  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  2,  in  charge  of 
Ray  Yoder;  interment  in  Deep  Run  East  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Laura  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  W. 
and  Mary  (Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  in 
Boynton  Twp.,  111.,  May  6,  1897;  died  at  Hope- 
dale  Medical  Complex  on  Feb.  19,  1977;  aged  79 
y.  On  Dec.  7,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Silas 
Nafziger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Maurice  and  Lyle),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Verda 
Schertz  and  LaRelda  Arnett),  11  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters.  A brother  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Aden 
Yoder;  interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Nissley,  Eli,  son  of  Harvey  and  Emma 
(Slaubaugh)  Nissley,  was  born  in  Cheyenne  Co., 
Colo.,  June  10,  1912;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  in 
Union  Co.  Memorial  Hospital,  Marysville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  18,  1977;  aged  64  y.  On  Dec.  16,  1937,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Gerald,  Wayne,  and 
Stanley),  2 daughters  (Sharon — Mrs.  Clifford 
North  and  Pauline — Mrs.  Robert  James),  10 
grandchildren,  his  mother  (Mrs.  Abe  Kauffman), 
6 sisters  (Mattie — Mrs.  John  Graber,  Nora — Mrs. 
Alvin  Miller,  Lydia — Mrs.  Amos  Mullet,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Jonas  Mast,  Rosa — Mrs.  Herman  Miller,  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Mahlon  Miller),  4 brothers  (Dan, 
Ira,  Joe,  and  Addonna),  5 stepsisters  (Sue — Mrs. 
Levi  Troyer,  Katie — Mrs.  Noah  Beachy,  Lo- 
vina — Mrs.  Jerry  Cline,  Elsie — Mrs.  Elvia  Frey, 
and  Sarah  Kauffman),  and  5 stepbrothers  (Henry, 
Roman,  Nelson,  Jonas,  and  Mose  Kauffman).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother  (Alvin)  and  an 
infant  grandson.  In  February  1943  he  was  or- 
dained a deacon  to  serve  the  Sharon  congregation 
at  Plain  City,  Ohio.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Walter 
Beachy,  John  Garber,  and  Elvin  Sommers;  inter- 
ment in  the  Sharon  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Shisler,  Maggie  C.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Ellen  (Kulp)  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1889;  died  at  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Feb.  12, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Horace  Shisler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Feb.  11,  1970.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Willard),  2 daughters  (Mary  Ellen — 
Mrs.  Earle  Alderfer  and  Sara — Mrs.  William 
Hendricks),  11  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  13  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller  and 
John  Ruth;  interment  in  the  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


Smucker,  Alvin  R.,  Sr.,  son  of  Milo  and  Ma- 
linda  (Burkholder)  Smucker,  was  born  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1893;  died  of  a heart' 
attack  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  11,  1977;  aged  83  y. 
On  Dec.  25,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  Sears, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Cletus, 
Alvin  Junior,  and  Clayton),  one  daughter  (Betty 
Jean — Mrs.  Wayne  Schertz),  10  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Raymond),  and 
2 sisters  (Iva  Smucker  and  Mrs.  Irma  Harrison). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Willow  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Don  Heiser;  interment  in 
Willow  Springs  Cemetery. 

Summerlot,  Sadie  W.,  daughter  of  William  D. 
and  Susie  Yoder,  was  born  at  Haven,  Kan.,  Jan. 
31,  1925;  died  unexpectedly  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb. 
24,  1977;  aged  52  y.  On  Nov.  7,  1948,  she  was 
married  to  Chris  Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  May  4,  1969.  On  July  30,  1971,  she  was 
married  to  Fenton  Summerlot,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Conrad 
and  Karen — Mrs.  George  English),  3 sons  (Perry, 
Allen,  and  Omer  Yoder),  4 grandchildren,  9 
brothers  (Joseph,  Amos,  Ora,  Felty,  Elmer, 
Albert,  William,  Daniel,  and  Merle  Yoder),  and  9 
sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Harrv  Cross,  Polly — Mrs. 
Floyd  Fry,  Betsy — Mrs.  William  Fry,  Anna — Mrs. 
Glen  Fry,  Edna — Mrs.  Raymond  Miller,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Irvin  Slabach,  Susanna — Mrs.  Alvin  Keim, 
Ruby — Mrs.  Elmer  Byler,  and  Vera — Mrs.  Mer- 
vin  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Goshen 
Mennointe  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  the  Violett  Cemetery. 

Woolner,  Nelson,  son  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Clemmer)  Woolner,  was  born  on  Mar.  7,  1886; 
died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb. 
15,  1977;  aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Ida  Snider,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1964.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Royden,  Maurice, 
Leonard,  and  W^ter),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla Szuck),  15  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Vernon).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  and  3 sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  18,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in  First 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Roman  J.,  son  of  John  E.  and  Susan 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio, 
Jan.  5,  1897;  died  at  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Hospital 
on  Jan.  22,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Mar.  7,  1918,  he 
was  married  to  Emma  Kramer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 daughters  (Katy — Mrs.  James 
Goetz,  Lydiann — Mrs.  Norman  Burr,  Mary — 
Mrs.  John  Aiuppv,  Susie — Mrs.  Milford  Yoder, 
Jane — Mrs.  Donald  Buettner,  Ruth — Mrs.  Roger 
Crassi,  and  Ruby — Mrs.  Joseph  Shellenberger),  6 
sons  (Melvin,  Eli,  Roman,  Jr.,  John  E.,  Robert, 
and  Richard),  50  grandchildren,  16  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Fern — Mrs.  William 
Miller).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Valley  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Arland  Miller  and 
Ervin  Helmuth;  interment  in  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery. 


Cover  by  David  S.  Strickler. 


calendar 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  i-3. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Impact  of  television  commercials 
on  children  cited  at  workshop 

Participants  in  a “television  awareness” 
workshop  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  reminded 
that  television  commercials  have  as  signifi- 
cant an  impact  on  young  viewers  as  do  the 
programs  they  sponsor.  Ben  Logan,  a pro- 
ducer for  United  Methodist  Communica- 
tions, cited  research  by  the  Media  Action 
Research  Center  (MARC)  in  New  York 
which  indicates  that  most  children  do  not 
dearly  understand  the  difference  between 
programs  and  commercials  until  the  fourth 
grade.  “Many  products  are  designed  to 
make  good  television  commercials  and  are 
not  good  toys,”  Mr.  Logan  said.  He 
reported  that  commercials  are  the  most 
carefully  produced  part  of  television,  mak- 
ing up  about  20  percent  of  total  air  time. 
“Television  is  a teaching  system  without  a 
school  board.  Nobody  is  checking  the  cur- 
riculum. Nobody  is  hiring  the  teacher.  ” 


Churches  challenged  to  aid  retarded 
to  enter  the  mainstream  of  life 

Retarded  people  are  only  just  beginning 
to  be  accepted  in  society,  an  ecumenical 
conference  on  retardation  sponsored  by 
Archbishop  John  R.  Roach  was  told. 
Churches,  which  several  decades  ago  were 
leaders  in  providing  care  for  the  retarded, 
were  urged  to  lead  the  way  in  integrating 
the  retarded  in  the  mainstream  of  life. 
“Retarded  people  have  a role  in  the  church, 
not  only  to  be  ministered  to,  but  also  to 
minister,”  said  Father  Robert  Malloy,  direc- 
tor of  the  ministry  to  the  handicapped  for 
the  Detroit  archdiocese.  He  said  one  ob- 
vious contribution  retarded  people  make  is 
to  remind  others  “what  is  most  valuable  in 
human  life:  Their  limitation  shows  us  there 
is  more  to  a human  being  than  what  he  can 
do.” 


Southern  Presbyterians  told: 
cut  activities  to  save  fuel 

Congregations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  with  fuel  conservation 
measures,  including  the  cancellation  of  all 
activities  except  worship  services,  if  ne- 
cessary. Presbyterians  were  urged  to  con- 
serve fuel  at  home,  in  churches,  and  in  busi- 
ness offices  and  industrial  plants  in  a letter 
by  Jule  C.  Spach,  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Rev.  James  O.  Speed,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  denomination’s  Council  on 
Theology  and  Culture.  The  church  leaders 
suggested  canceling  unessential  activities, 
“and,  if  necessary,  all  activities  in  church 


buildings  except  the  public  worship  of  God, 
until  the  emergency  is  over.  ” Southern 
Presbyterians  were  also  told  that  “our  Lord 
has  called  on  us  to  be  responsible  stewards, 
but  we  have  been  undisciplined  and  ir- 
responsible in  our  use  of  the  planet’s 
resources.  ” 


Religious  agencies  urge  Coca-Cola 
to  drop  Guatemala  franehiser 

Five  religious  organizations  have  joined 
in  a stockholder  resolution  asking  Coca-Cola 
to  terminate  its  franchise  agreement  with  a 
bottler  in  Guatemala  City.  The  resolution 
says  the  bottler  “has  engaged  in  unusual 
repressive  action  against  employees  who 
freely  exercise  their  right  to  choose  labor 
union  representation.  ” It  adds  that  em- 
ployees of  the  bottler  get  less  than  $2.50  a 
day,  “among  the  lowest  industrial  wages  in 
the  area.  Yet,  when  workers  sought  a union, 
the  company  paid  scabs  $3  a day  to  replace 
them.  ” 


Progressive  National  Baptists 
condemn  the  death  penalty 

An  assembly  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of 
clergy  and  other  leaders  of  the  700,000- 
member  Progressive  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention adopted  a strong  resolution  oppos- 
ing capital  punishment.  “We  want  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  life,  not  death,”  said  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kilgore,  president  of  the  de- 
nomination and  pastor  of  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Los  Angeles.  “I  cannot  conceive 
how  a civilized  society  can  continue  to 
murder  people,  especially  when  the  record 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
poor  and  black.  ” Society  should  try  to  “re- 
claim, ” rather  than  execute  criminals,  he 
said,  and  jail  for  long  terms  those  who  do 
not  respond  to  rehabilitation  efforts. 


25  percent  of  Conneticut  pregnancies 
end  in  abortions,  state  says 

More  than  25  percent  of  the  pregnancies 
in  Conneticut  end  in  abortion,  the  state 
Health  Department  has  revealed.  More  than 
one  third  of  the  abortions  are  for  women 
under  age  20.  Teenagers  account  for  only  13 
percent  of  the  live  births.  Tentative  figures 
for  1976  show  6,604  abortions  in  Con- 
necticut for  the  first  six  months — up  20 
percent  from  the  same  period  in  1975. 


World  Jewish  population 
is  estimated  at  14,145,000 
World  Jewish  population  is  estimated  at 
14,145,000  (down  85,000  in  a year)  and  U.S. 
Jews  number  about  5,845,000  (up  116,000) 
according  to  the  1977  edition  of  the 
American  Jewish  Year  Book.  The  book  in- 
cludes an  exchange  between  Leon  Shapiro, 
who  teaches  Russian  and  Soviet  Jewish  his- 


tory and  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Rut- 
gers University,  and  U.  O.  Schmelz,  as- 
sociate professor  in  Jewish  demography  at 
the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Jewry,  He- 
brew University,  about  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Shapiro  figure  of  2.68  million  is  the  year- 
book’s estimate.  Professor  Schmelz  argues 
that  the  number  “must  be  somewhat  below 
two  million.  The  United  States  continues 
to  have  the  most  Jews.  Next  comes  Israel  (2, 
953,000)  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Forecast  decriminalization 
of  marijuana  in  N.Y. 

New  York  legislators  have  expressed  vary- 
ing degrees  of  optimism  that  the  state’s  law 
on  marijuana  would  be  relaxed  this  year, 
possibly  by  decriminalizing  the  possession  of 
small  amounts.  Assemblyman  Richard  N. 
Gottfried  (D-Manhattan),  chairman  of  the 
Codes  Committee,  said  he  was  “very  opti- 
mistic ” that  revisions  of  the  marijuana  laws 
would  succeed  this  year.  Under  current  law, 
possession  of  the  smallest  amount  of  mari- 
juana is  a felony  punishable  by  up  to  seven 
years  in  prison.  Nearly  30,000  people 
reportedly  were  arrested  last  year  on 
marijuana  charges  in  New  York  State. 

Parental  influence  is  greater 
than  believed,  survey  discloses 

A study  of  working  class  families  has 
revealed  that  parents  exert  more  influence 
on  their  children  than  popularly  believed  to- 
day— and  mothers  are  generally  more  in- 
fluential than  fathers.  However,  research  by 
two  sociologists  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  showed  that  fathers  were 
“slightly”  more  influential  than  mothers  in 
the  area  of  religious  behavior,  religiosity 
(self-rated  piety),  and  tolerance.  The  re- 
searchers Vern  Bengston  and  Alan  Acock 
said  their  study  refutes  the  belief  that  the 
family  unit  is  declining  in  importance  and 
also  questions  major  studies  which  they  say 
grossly  underestimate  the  influence  of  the 
mother. 

Says  New  Testament  makes 
no  reference  to  ordination 

Biblical  scholar  John  L.  McKenzie  said  in 
Chicago  that  the  New  Testament  makes  no 
reference  to  the  ordination  of  either  men  or 
women,  and  that  “no  church  officer  is  ever 
called  a priest.”  “The  apostolic  church 
reflects  the  male-dominated  culture  in 
which  the  church  arose  as  well  as  efforts  to 
break  out  of  that  culture.  ” 

The  priest,  who  currently  teaches  at  De 
Paul  University,  explored  the  ministerial 
aspects  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and 
concluded  that  “no  New  Testament  church 
officer  is  ever  called  a priest.  Since  the  office 
was  known  both  in  Judaism  and  Hellenistic- 
Roman  religion,  the  omission  of  the  title  is 
striking;  it  must  have  been  deliberate.” 
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My  father  wouldn't . . . 


. . . subscribe  to  a daily  newspaper.  I’m  not  sure  he  would 
have  had  the  time  to  read  it  since  when  I knew  him  he  was  a 
farmer  whose  day  began  at  4:30  a.m.  But  the  reason  he  gave 
was  that  he  didn’t  want  his  children  to  read  the  comics!  (Of 
course  there  is  more  than  one  place  for  children  to  find  the 
comics). Now  my  father  had  other  ideas  which  some  would 
have  considered  strange.  He  thought  it  was  more  fun  to  work 
and  to  help  others  than  to  earn  money,  and  he  never  accepted 
the  idea  that  ultimate  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  owning 
the  latest  car.  When  he  died  a dozen  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
70,  his  personal  auto  was  worth  approximately  $29.95. 

I thought  of  my  father  recently  while  pondering  a frighten- 
ing article  with  the  laborious  title,  “Mass  Media’s  Mythic 
World:  At  Odds  with  Christian  Values  ’ in  the  Christian 
Century,  Jan.  19.  Written  by  William  F.  Fore  the  article 
describes  at  length  what  many  of  us  know  instinctively,  but 
could  not  say  so  well.  Propaganda  and  censorship  are  at  the 
core  of  every  society.  This  is  because  a society  needs  a com- 
mon basis  of  existence  and  so  without  wishing  to  be  ugly, 
those  who  express  the  values  of  society  tend  to  screen  out 
what  doesn’t  seem  to  fit.  “Society  needs  stability,  and 
stability  depends  on  commonality,  uniformity,  conformity.  ” 

Fore  singles  out  five  myths  of  our  society  which  the  mass 
media  (newspapers,  comic  books,  radio,  TV)  perpetuate  with 
little  or  no  examination.  A myth  as  Fore  uses  the  term  is  an 
expression  of  the  rules  behind  the  rules — the  way  things 
really  are,  the  assumptions  on  which  life  operates.  Here  are 
the  five  myths  he  has  discovered. 

1.  Survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  the  assumption  that  some 
groups  in  our  society  are  fitter  than  others  and  it  is  because  of 
this  superiority  that  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  pile  while 
others  must  be  content  with  the  bottom.  It  is  based  on 
Darwin’s  natural  selection  theory  adapted  to  the  life  of  so- 
ciety and  is  a convenient  way  of  avoiding  the  emphasis  on 
justice  for  all  found  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  English  legal 
tradition. 

2.  Power  is  good  and  power  works  out  from  the  center.  Or- 
dinary folks  cannot  expect  to  understand  politics  or  high  fi- 
nance and  should  look  to  the  political  and  corporate  centers 
for  leadership  in  these  areas.  Somewhere  there  is  somebody 
who  knows  and  he  will  make  things  go. 

3.  Happiness  is  found  in  an  abundance  of  material  things. 


From  this  comes  the  idea  that  property  is  of  greater  value 
than  people. 

4.  Progress  is  a good  thing.  The  new  is  better  than  the  old, 
things  get  better  as  we  go  along. 

5.  There  is  no  censorship.  In  other  words,  the  media 
reports  to  us  what  is  going  on. 

Do  these  myths  affect  us?  Indeed  they  do.  By  their  very 
unspokenness,  their  overpowering  presentness,  they  affect 
us.  And  there  is  enough  evidence  for  any  of  them  to  make 
them  believable  if  one  wishes  to  believe. 

Who  has  not  observed  that  some  groups  seem  to  prosper 
more  than  others?  Having  observed  this,  is  it  not  comforting 
to  those  who  prosper  to  believe  that  this  happened  because  of 
their  superiority?  But  the  Bible,  that  great  demythologizer, 
puts  this  myth  into  perspective:  “When  thou  shalt  have  eaten 
and  be  full;  then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt”  (Deut.  6:11,  12). 

In  fact  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  Bible  opposes  this 
whole  list  of  North  American  myths.  Trust  God,  not  power; 
love  God,  not  money;  don’t  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
progress;  beware  the  easygoing  free  enterprise;  there  is 
bound  to  be  a hook  somewhere. 

Now  the  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament,  is  strong  on 
hope.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who  trust  in  Christ  can  grow  in 
their  understanding  of  faith  and  love.  But  this  is  different 
from  an  easygoing  doctrine  of  progress. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  to  give  up  is  this  myth  of  progress.  It  is 
especially  tempting  to  an  editor,  for  editors,  like  the 
philosophers  of  Acts  17,  look  always  for  something  new.  Old 
ideas,  of  course,  but  new,  fresh  expressions,  better  graphics, 
more  effective  design.  What  biblical  text  shall  we  use  to 
demythologize  the  myth  of  progress? 

My  father  wouldn’t  subscribe  to  a daily  newspaper  for 
reasons  mentioned  above.  He  tried  a newsmagazine  once  but 
gave  it  up  because  it  carried  more  negative  news  than  he 
could  handle.  But  he  was  thoroughly  plugged  into  the  church 
communication  system.  We  got  all  the  regular  church 
publications  as  well  as  Herald  Press  books. 

Instinctively,  perhaps,  he  knew  what  William  Fore  asserts, 
that  the  church  is  one  group  which  has  the  potential  to  stand 
at  odds  against  the  inadequate  myths  of  mass  society. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Jesus 
and  the 

money  changers 

by  John  L.  Freed 

“Jesus  then  went  into  the  temple  and  drove  out  all  who 
were  buying  and  selling  in  the  temple  precincts;  he  upset  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  the  dealers  in 
pigeons;  and  said  to  them,  ‘Scripture  says,  “My  house  shall 
be  called  a house  of  prayer”;  but  you  are  making  it  a robbers’ 
cave’  ” (Mt.  21:12,  13  The  New  English  Bible). 

A significant  block  of  my  formative  years  in  the  Christian 
ministry  was  spent  in  one  of  the  large  urban  centers  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  during  these  formative  years  that  these 
two  verses  first  captured  my  attention.  This  was  during  the 
turbulent  sixties  when  it  seemed  that  the  church  was  march- 
ing, storming,  and  protesting  while  attempting  to  describe  in 
a meaningful  way  the  path  of  Christian  pilgrimage. 

The  verses  from  the  Gospels  were  used  as  a proof  text  to 
defend  the  cause.  Did  not  Jesus  get  angry?  Did  He  not  use 
violent  action?  Is  it  not  right  to  cast  the  money  changers  and 
power  brokers  from  the  house  of  God  when  their  presence 
identifies  God’s  house  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressor? 

From  sixties  to  seventies.  These  were  all  issues  in  the  tur- 
bulent sixties.  The  seventies  unfolded  in  a different  way.  My 
ministry  also  changed.  I found  myself  in  a suburban  com- 
munity ministering  in  a suburban  church.  The  protestors, 
marchers,  and  stormers  seemed  far  away.  The  mood  in  this 
Christian  community  was  totally  different.  Law  and  order 
had  the  upper  hand.  Focusing  the  social  issues  in  the  midst  of 
the  suburban  community  was  risky,  difficult,  and  relatively 
unproductive.  The  suburban  church  in  the  seventies  was 
comfortable.  It  was  at  peace  with  its  culture.  It  did  not  want 
to  be  reminded  of  the  turbulence  of  the  earlier  decade.  The 
comforts  of  affluence  totally  dominated.  Only  a few  clusters 


“Jesus  Drives  the  Moneychangers  out  of  the  Temple”  by  Heinrich  Hof- 
mann, 1824 — 1911. 


of  people  appeared  sensitive  to  the  deeper  movements  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Again  my  place  of  ministry  has  changed.  I am  again  in  an 
urban  community.  The  issues  here  are  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  the  sixties;  little  has  changed.  The  poor  are  the  first 
to  suffer  when  there  is  an  economic  crisis.  Their  jobs  go  first; 
their  heat  is  the  first  turned  off.  They  cannot  buy  heating  oil 
unless  they  have  cash.  They  suffer  and  no  one  asks  for  justice. 

Could  it  be  that  Jesus,  when  He  clashed  with  the  money 
changers  in  the  temple,  was  expressing  feelings  of  frustration 
and  anger  that  went  far  deeper  than  the  immediate  situation? 
Could  it  be  that  He  was  expressing  feelings  on  issues  that  had 
focused  and  developed  all  during  His  life  and  now  in  the  final 
week  of  His  ministry  had  come  to  a head? 

Jesus  identified  with  the  feelings  of  the  religious  pilgrims. 
The  faithful  poor  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  They  needed 
specific  items  to  fulfill  their  religious  obligations.  These  items 
were  conspiciously  available  in  the  temple  court.  The  buyers 
and  sellers  not  only  provided  the  religious  items  that  were 


needed  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Jewish  worship,  but 
also  exchanged  items  for  cash.  This  total  service  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Jewish  religious  system.  Often  Jesus  and 
His  family  must  have  utilized  this  service  in  their  faithful  at- 
tempt to  worship  God. 

Jesus  also  traveled  back  to  the  hinterland  of  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  with  the  returning  masses.  The  Zealots  were  a part  of 
the  crowd.  Their  impressions,  observations,  and  convictions 
invariably  became  topics  of  conversation  for  the  returning 
masses  during  Jesus’  developing  life.  They  were  quick  to 
point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  system  of  religious 
worship  and  the  failure  of  the  religious  rulers  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Someday  Messiah  would  come  and  purify  the  temple  and 
institute  a rule  of  righteousness  that  would  again  meet  the 
standards  of  God.  Did  not  the  prophets  predict  this?  The 
reign  of  God  would  be  set  up  in  Jerusalem  and  all  nations 
would  come  there  to  worship. 

Zealots  sounding  off.  At  times  groups  of  Zealots  would  get 
together  and  express  their  deep  feelings  to  the  flowing 
crowds.  If  they  became  too  vocal  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
disperse  them  quickly.  On  occasions  the  Zealots  would  need 
to  flee  to  the  Galilean  hills  for  safety  from  the  Romans. 
Clusters  of  Zealots  formed  and  reformed  in  ancient  Judea. 
These  influences  were  factors  in  the  development  of  Jesus’ 
life. 

The  elaborate  religious  system  must  also  have  impressed 
Jesus.  He  interacted  with  the  teachers  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
He  faithfully  traveled  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  during  His 
maturing  and  adult  years.  He  observed  and  developed  im- 
pressions while  His  convictions  were  forming.  His  deep  com- 
mitments to  the  God  of  revelation  now  set  the  agenda  for  His 
clash  with  the  system.  This  oppressive  system  must  be 
confronted.  It  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

In  our  passage  He  is  in  the  final  week  of  His  ministry. 
Many  of  His  observations  and  feelings  are  climaxing  in  this 
experience  of  aggressive  action.  The  Messiah  would  cleanse 
the  temple.  God’s  house  was  to  be  a house  of  prayer.  In  it 
would  be  welcome  people  from  all  nations. 

To  what  extent  are  there  parallels  in  the  church  today? 
Does  God’s  house  need  a fresh  cleansing?  God’s  house  today 
is  not  a physical  building  supported  by  a political  and  eco- 
nomic system  to  insure  its  security.  It  is,  rather,  a people  who 
yield  and  respond  to  a living  Lord  who  has  poured  out  His 
Spirit  on  all  nations.  However,  politics,  economics,  and  issues 
of  power  soon  emerge  and  engage  us  in  dynamic  interaction 
within  our  religious  systems.  Who  are  the  decision-makers  in 
the  local  Ghristian  community?  Are  the  decisions  made  in 
light  of  the  ministry  that  is  ours  or  are  they  made  in  light  of 
the  security  needs  of  the  local  religious  system? 

Money  changers  provide  a service.  Economics  becomes  a 


John  L.  Freed  serves  as  urban  ministries  consultant  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Council. 


concern  for  God’s  people  in  any  age.  The  money  changers 
provide  a service  that  is  functional  and  necessary.  This 
service,  however,  becomes  demonic  if  it  is  geared  toward 
profit  with  the  suppression  and  exploitation  of  the  poor. 

God’s  house  is  to  be  a house  of  prayer.  The  internal  life  of 
God’s  people  is  always  sacred.  If  the  internal  life  deteriorates 
and  becomes  corrupt  the  external  forms  simply  become  a 
shell  from  which  the  vitality  has  departed. 

The  dynamics  that  emerge  from  the  internal  life  of  God’s 
people  move  toward  all  nations.  To  what  extent  do  our 
worshiping  communities  reflect  the  international  nature  of 
the  people  of  God? 

The  frustration  and  anger  of  Jesus  when  He  cleansed  the 
temple  had  universal  implications.  The  local  religious  leaders 
had  allowed  a system  to  develop  that  totally  militated  against 
the  revealed  nature  of  God.  Any  religious  system  that  locks 
God  out  needs  a cleansing.  If  the  system  resists  God’s  over- 
tures He  resorts  to  active  confrontation. 

God’s  positive  love  expressed  through  Jesus  Ghrist  was  re- 
jected by  the  Jewish  religious  system.  When  a system  of  reli- 
gion loses  its  relationship  to  the  values  that  gave  it 
authenticity  and  meaning,  it  needs  to  be  confronted. 
Confrontation  of  this  kind  can  be  devastating.  For  Jesus  it 
meant  death  on  the  cross. 

From  death  on  the  cross  Jesus  emerged  to  resurrection  life 
and  now  is  Lord  of  the  church.  He  has  the  authority  to 
confront  every  religious  system.  The  money  changers  and 
power  brokers  of  our  religious  systems  need  to  interact  with 
Him.  If  their  response  demonstrates  a servanthood  model  of 
ministry  to  the  blind  and  lame  (that  fill  the  cleansed  temple), 
they  will  remain  useful  to  Jesus’  ongoing  ministry.  If  they 
forget  their  servanthood  role  they  again  may  be  cast  out.  ^ 
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Growing 
on  the  inside 

by  Lois  E.  Shenk 

Within  the  past  year  our  denominational  leaders  have 
given  us  the  report,  in  different  ways,  that  we  seem  to  be 
milling  around  unsure  of  direction.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous articles  in  Gospel  Herald  concerning  the  status  of  our 
church  boards.  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus,  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  reported  that  “some  delegates  at 
Assembly  75  gave  a persistent  call  for  clearer  articulation  of  a 
denominational  vision.”  Stoltzfus  calls  the  question  of  the 
clarity  of  our  denominational  vision  an  important  one.  In  the 
past,  he  suggests,  nonconformity,  nonresistance,  evangelism, 
service,  and  even  Anabaptism  served  to  focus  the  churches’ 
energies  {G.H.,  Sept.  21,  1976). 

I do  think  there  is  a vision  struggling  to  be  born  in  our 
churches.  It  is  a vision  of\our  church  growing  to  maturity  and 
integration  of  life.  This  Vision  is  not  the  kind  one  can  easily 
rally  with  a watchword.  It  is  more  the  vision  of  the  adult  who 
is  growingly  aware  of  the  complexities  of  life. 

Going  or  gone  is  the  fear-filled  withdrawal  from  a perse- 
cuting society.  Going  or  gone  are  the  zealous  attempts  to 
reform  the  world.  Even  petering  out  is  the  urge  to  find  our 
denominational  roots  in  Anabaptism.  In  their  place  is  emerg- 
ing in  Mennonite  church  people — particularly  North  Amer- 
ican Mennonites — a hunger  for  substance  that  will  last  in  an 
age  of  change.  Can  we  find,  or  define,  that  substance? 

“Substance  ” in  a life  means  that  one  feels  comfortable  and 
firm — neither  dogmatically  defensive  nor  searchingly  in- 
secure. It  comes  by  experience  refined  by  truth.  “Substance” 
means  that  we  are  living  our  lives  in  tune  with  the  eternal 
and  temporal  realities  of  God’s  creation  and  His  being. 

But  how  can  we  know  and  live  truly  in  all  areas  at  all 
times?  It  used  to  be  enough  to  say  “the  Bible  says  so,”  but  as 
we  have  matured  in  our  understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
interpretation,  our  groping  increases. 

Three  things  abide.  Paul,  once,  in  an  age  of  drastic 
change,  said  that  three  things  abide — faith,  hope,  and  love. 
Any  time  spent  growing  in  these  will  never  be  wasted. 

But  haven’t  we  had  these  before  us  all  our  lives?  How  can  I 
propose  we  need  more  substance  in  the  areas  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love?  Haven’t  we  written  doctrines  around  these  very 
truths? 

I suggest  that  perhaps  we  have  gotten  used  to  words  and 
their  sounds  and  forgotten  or  never  learned  the  meaning.  Or, 
as  a new  generation  grew  up,  words  that  described  the 
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experience  of  the  previous  generation  became  solidified  and 
the  form  without  the  substance  was  too  often  unintentionally 
passed  on.  Therefore  we  need  to  grow  again  in  substance 
from  the  inside  out. 

Let’s  take,  for  example,  each  of  the  three  eternal  truths 
Paul  mentioned — faith,  hope,  and  love — and  see  where  we 
stand. 

Faith.  What  do  we  think  of  first?  Unless  I make  a special 
effort  to  translate  to  myself,  I think  of  a “committee  that 
plans  theoretical  meetings,  ” such  as  a Faith  and  Life  Com- 
mittee. This  is  no  reflection  on  such  committees,  but  just  a 
commentary  on  the  evolution  of  the  meaning  of  a word. 

Hope.  This  one  I do  better  on.  I think  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  Jesus’  coming  again.  But  how  many  of  us  think  of 
“hope  ” as  a rope  to  cling  to  in  emotional  distress  only? 

Love.  Perhaps  we’ve  grown  the  most  in  understanding  this 
truth,  thanks  to  our  reactions  to  the  movements  in  the 
colleges  and  society  during  the  past  decade.  But  there  is  still 
more  to  learn.  Milton  Mayeroff  in  his  booklet  On  Caring 
(Perennial  Library,  1971)  discusses  from  a secular  viewpoint 
the  same  thing  that  we  Christians  know  as  agape  love.  He 
gives  us  a good  definition  of  love  as  “helping  another  to 
grow.”  This  definition  guards  not  only  against  taking  ad- 
iyantage  of  others,  but  also  against  letting  others  take  ad- 
^vantage  of  us. 

How  can  the  pe.ople  who  belong  to  our  Mennonite 
churches  grow  in  substance  from  the  inside  out?  Our  con- 
gregations are  on  the  right  track  in  encouraging  study  and 
" share  meetings,  but  we  also  need  resource  people  to  make 
those  meetings  more  than  a time  of  shared  ignorance  and 
floundering  debate.  These  resource  people,  however,  need  to 
be  people  whose  lives  give  a “thud  ” of  truth  when  tapped 
and  not  merely  a theoretical  “ding.  ” 

We  have  many  such  Christians  in  our  churches.  Many  of 
them  are  older  people  whose  message  may  all  too  often  be 
lost  in  the  translation  of  time-worn  words.  Many  are  young 
people  whose  fresh  way  of  seeing  and  whose  eager  energy 
.can  inspire  year-encrusted  truths  to  new  expressions. 

Rediscover  the  primal  meanings.  Jesus  calls  us  to  follow 
Him.  Maybe  in  following  Him  we  need  to  rediscover  the 
primal  Christian  meanings  of  such  truths  as  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  but  not  from  definition  alone.  We  need  to  know  how  it 
feels  to  love  and  be  loved  by  Someone  Other  (Jesus)  in  the 
“other  dimension”  (heaven).  We  need  to  be  helped  by  each 
other  and  by  our  leadership  committees  to  grow  in  maturity 
and  substance.  Yes,  we  need  theologians  and  interpreters  and 
the  brotherhood  to  grow  together,  but  the  growing  needs  to 
be  real.  We  need  to  grow  in  substance  as  well  as  form. 

So  maybe  we  do  appear  to  be  milling  around  as  a denomi- 
nation. Maybe  we’ re  in  one  of  those  “consolidation”  periods 
that  parents  and  teachers  know  take  place  in  normal  growth 
patterns.  Let  us  not  panic  and  push.  Our  leaders  have  been 
showing  us  the  way  of  humility  before  man  and  God.  Let  us 
study  and  pray  and  wait  on  God’s  directives.  They  will  come 
in  due  time.  Meanwhile,  maybe  He  wants  us  to  do  some 
growing  on  the  inside. 
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How  many  Mennonites 
in  a Mennonite  college? 

by  Nathan  Stoltzfus 


During  the  past  half  century  Goshen  College  administra- 
tors have  maintained  the  college  enrollment  at  what  they 
consider  near-peak  efficiency  while  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing Mennonites  as  a majority  of  that  enrollment. 

But  by  the  early  1980s,  if  present  trends  as  projected  by  the 
admissions  staff  hold  true,  GC  will  either  be  a smaller  institu- 
tion or  the  percentage  of  Mennonites  constituting  the  enroll- 
ment will  have  dropped  markedly. 

To  combat  the  discouraging  trends,  administrators  have 
recently  been  bolstering  recruitment  efforts  to  entice  more 
prospective  students,  particularly  Mennonites.  They  hope  to 
sustain  or  gradually  increase  the  enrollment — presently  1,078 
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full-time  students — and  simultaneously  retain  Mennonites  as 
a substantial  percentage  of  that  enrollment — currently  69 
percent. 

“Administrators  have  usually  been  able  to  maintain  an 
enrollment  that  makes  full  use  of  our  facilities  and  provides  a 
fairly  efficient  faculty-student  ratio,”  said  Dean  of  the 
College  John  Lapp.  “In  the  past  three  to  four  years  the 
administration  has  indicated  that  for  the  faculty  and  facilities 
here,  we  could  efficiently  handle  1,150  students,”  said  Ad- 
missions Director  John  Zook.  Enrollment  during  the  past 
three  years  has  averaged  1086. 

“If  we  wanted  to  bring  in  a [freshman]  class  of  500  next 
year,  we  could  bring  in  a class  of  500,”  claimed  Provost 
Henry  Weaver.  The  emphasis  of  academic  programs  which 
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would  cater  closely  to  student  preferences  and  “high- 
powered  sales  campaign”  could  effect  such  a boost,  accord- 
ing to  Weaver. 

In  the  past  GC  has  been  reluctant  to  change  its  program  to 
match  a wide  variety  of  students,  according  to  Zook.  The 
policy  Goshen  College  espouses  “has  been  deciding  our 
program,  and  then  we  go  after  the  students  to  match  it,”  he 
said. 

An  average  of  73.  Since  1930,  Mennonites  have  com- 
prised, on  an  average,  about  73  percent  of  the  student  enroll- 
ment, according  to  an  Enrollment  Report  of  the  Registrar. 
The  report  shows  that  sinee  1930  the  percentage  of  Men- 
nonites has  dropped  below  60  percent  only  once — during  the 
1932-33  school  year — and  has  risen  above  80  percent  only 
once — during  the  1954-55  school  year. 

“The  potential  number  of  people  for  college  will  drop  be- 
cause there  will  soon  be  fewer  high  school  graduates,”  said 
Zook.  “We  can’t  say  for  sure,  however,  how  this  will  affect 
us,  ” he  added. 

“The  scary  thing  is  that  only  29  percent  of  Mennonite 
youths  attend  college,  while  the  national  average  is  50 
percent,”  said  President  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder.  “This  is 
extremely  ominous  for  the  future.  ” The  29  percent  total 
Mennonite  college  attendance  registers  a two  percent 
increase  over  the  past  two  years  after  declining  from  a peak  of 
34  percent  in  1968,  Zook  reported. 

“Actually,  we  haven’t  been  doing  so  badly  in  our  market; 
it’s  just  that  our  market  has  been  drying  up,”  said  Dean  of 
Students  Russel  Liechty.  He  was  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  all  Mennonite  youths  in  Mennonite 
colleges  has  slid  gradually  from  a peak  of  21  percent  in  1966 
to  15  percent  in  1976. 

But  the  continuing  decline  in  Mennonite  enrollment  at 
Mennonite  colleges  is  not  reflected  at  GC.  During  the  past 
two  years,  Mennonite  enrollment  at  GC  has  climbed  three 
pereentage  points. 

Mennonite  support  of  advanced  education  can  be  moni- 
tored by  financial  as  well  as  enrollment  support.  During  the 
past  five  years,  Mennonite  financial  support  of  GC  has 
jumped  67  pereent  to  $243,579.81  for  school  year  1975-76, 
according  to  a report  from  the  College  Relations  Office. 

Although  total  church  financial  support  at  GC  may  seem 
large,  like  enrollment  support,  it  is  not  at  peak  level.  Of  the 
eight  Mennonite  conferences  leading  the  list  of  GC’s  fi- 
nancial supporters,  the  average  per  conference  member 
contribution  is  only  $4.71  per  year,  aecording  to  a report  from 
the  College  Relations  department. 

What  are  the  likely  consequences  of  continuing  mediocre 
support  by  Mennonites  of  GC? 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers,  Burkholder 
stated:  “It  is  clear  that  if  we  cannot  increase  the  percentage 
of  Mennonite  students  it  will  be  necessary  to  compensate 
with  larger  numbers  of  non- Mennonite  students  by  1980 
when  demography  begins  to  make  its  impact.  In  other  words 
we  have  four  or  five  years  to  make  or  not  to  make  it  [GC]as  a 


Mennonite  institution.  We  might  be  forced  to  go  back  to  a 
percentage  of  50  percent  Mennonites,  if  we  want  to  maintain 
our  present  enrollment  level,”  Burkholder  added  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Mission  of  the  College. 
“On  the  other  hand,  if  our  enrollment  went  down  to,  say  700, 
we  would  have  trouble  staying  at  that  level;  we  could  hardly 
offer  a broad  liberal  arts  education,  ” he  added. 

“At  700,  we  would  have  to  have  a sharply  different  educa- 
tional program,  ” said  Lapp.  “We  couldn’t  offer  as  many  ma- 
jors and  our  professional  programs — with  relatively  small 
student-faculty  ratios — would  be  in  real  jeopardy.” 

“Student  involvement  must  be  a ground-swell  thing,” 
Zook  noted.  “And  it  is  our  judgment  that  there  are  students 
who  want  to  become  involved.  ” 

Visitation  and  advocacy.  In  attempting  to  increase  Men- 
nonite support  of  GC,  Zook  said  the  “lion’s  share  of  money 
and  recruitment  effort  is  put  into  the  Mennonite  area.” 
Three  persons  on  the  admissions  staff  spend  a lot  of  time 
visiting  150  high  schools  in  Mennonite  communities.  “And 
just  by  virtue  of  their  being  Mennonite,  ” 2500  high  school 
students  receive  five  informational/promotional  mailings 
during  their  senior  year,  according  to  Zook. 

Presently,  GC  administrators  are  working  at  a level  above 
the  admissions  office  to  establish  fundamental  church  college 
relationships.  Last  fall  Goshen  launched  a pilot  “Christian 
Education  Advocates  ” program  with  cooperating  congrega- 
tions. 

The  “Advocates”  program  is  supposed  to  extend  the 
educational  process  of  the  home  and  church  into  the  college, 
to  facilitate  a flow  of  information  between  congregations  and 
colleges,  and  to  ground  recruitment  efforts  in  a “process  of 
spiritual  discernment,  ” according  to  a report  introducing  the 
program. 

Administrators  believe  the  discouraging  enrollment  trends 
must  be  turned  back.  Burkholder  believes  that  to  remain  a 
viable  and  efficient  liberal  arts  college,  GC  must  maintain  its 
size.  And,  as  he  stated  in  his  annual  report,  “The  number  of 
Mennonites  attending  Goshen  College  is  crucial  to  its 
identity  and  purpose.  ” 

“What  we  re  interested  in  is  the  mission  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,”  said  Burkholder.  “I  just  don’t  think  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  a chance  of  surviving  if  the  Mennonite  youth  do 
not  go  to  school.  The  big  vision  coming  is  one  of 
leadership.  . . . Our  place  is  articulating  the  tradition,  updat- 
ing the  tradition,  and  defending  the  tradition.”  ^ 

Wit  and  wisdom 

The  restaurant  manager  instructed  the  waitresses  very 
carefully.  “I  want  you  all  to  look  your  best  and  give  extra  spe- 
cial service  today.  ” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  they  asked.  “Is  the  governor  com- 
ing?” 

“No.  We  have  tough  meat  today.  ” 
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What  we  believe 


David  W.  Mann;  “Rather  than  an 
authoritarian-controller,  the  minister  is  to  be 
a helper,  facilitator,  pace-setter,  and 
equipper  of  the  saints  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  ministry.’’ 


10.  The  ministers  of  the  church 


by  David  W.  Mann 

“We  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be 
ministers  to  teach  the  Word,  to  serve  as  leaders,  to  administer 
the  ordinances,  to  lead  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, and  to  serve  as  pastors  and  teachers.’’ 

There  is  a sense  in  which  every  Christian  is  called  to  be  a 
ministering  person.  The  Great  Commission,  to  “go  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Mt.  28:19),  is  a mandate 
for  all  Christians,  not  simply  a charge  to  the  ordained  leaders 
of  the  church.  And  yet  we  recognize  a special  sense  in  which 
God  designs  for  and  calls  persons  to  a ministry  of  leadership 
in  his  church.  Paul  says,  “If  any  one  aspires  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  he  desires  a noble  task”  (1  Tim.  3:1). 

Several  observations  may  help  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
this  verse.  The  title  bishop  refers  to  an  overseer,  shepherd,  or 
what  we  generally  refer  to  as  pastor  today.  The  significant 
point  of  Paul’s  statement  is  not  that  someone  desires  an  office 
or  position,  but  that  the  task  and  function  is  a good  and 
necessary  part  of  God’s  plan  for  an  effective,  alive,  and  grow- 
ing congregation. 

God  gives  gifts  of  leadership  to  persons,  and  he  gives  these 
persons  as  gifts  to  the  church  to  enable  it  to  work  together 
and  carry  out  its  mission  and  ministry  both  to  the  body  and  to 
the  world.  God  gives  a great  variety  of  gifts  to  the  church  (see 
Romans  12:6-8  and  1 Corinthians  12:27-31).  There  is  variety 
within  the  gifts  of  leadership  in  the  church.  “And  his  gifts 
were  that  some  should  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers  ” (Eph.  4:11).  This 
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means  we  need  to  recognize  that  some  ministers  will  have 
stronger  abilities  in  one  area  while  others  are  more  gifted  in 
another.  We  do  not,  therefore,  expect  every  pastor  to  have  all 
the  gifts  in  equally  superlative  measure.  But  we  recognize 
those  abilities  and  gifts  unique  to  the  person.  Ministers’  gifts 
may  also  be  further  developed  by  study,  training,  and 
experience. 

The  purpose  of  these  leadership  person-gifts  in  the  church 
is  to  “equip  the  saints  for  the  work  of  ministry,  for  building 
up  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  mature 
manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ”  (Eph.  4:12-13).  In  our  Confession  of  Faith  we 
identify  five  basic  areas  of  responsibility  which  we  expect 
from  ministers  in  the  church. 

1.  Teach  the  Word.  The  Bible  is  the  primary  source  book 
of  the  church  and  our  guide  for  life.  Therefore  we  expect  the 
minister  to  be  a specialist  in  the  Word.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
supporting  pastors  is  to  give  them  the  time  needed  for  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not 
necessarily  expect  them  to  have  all  the  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems and  questions  prepackaged  to  dispense  like  medicine. 
But  we  expect  them  by  training,  experience,  and  exposure  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  message  and  principles  of  the 
Word  and  to  be  able  to  be  resources  to  the  congregations  as 
they  search  together  to  find  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  the 
specific  needs  and  decisions  with  which  we  are  faced. 

One  primary  setting  for  the  teaching  of  the  Word  is  the 
sermon,  presented  in  the  context  of  the  worshiping  com- 
munity. It  is  the  minister’s  task  to  feed  the  flock  of  God  by 
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explaining  the  message  of  the  Scripture,  giving  its  meaning 
and  application  to  our  lives  today.  Through  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  the  minister  calls  people  to  faith  and  holy  living. 

2.  Serve  as  leader.  A leader  is  a facilitator.  That  is,  a leader 
is  a person  who  helps  a group  work  together  as  a team,  draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  members  of  the  group,  and  help- 
ing them  move  in  the  direction  of  their  goals.  All  groups  need 
leadership  to  function  meaningfully. 

The  style  of  leadership  within  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be 
that  of  a servant,  rather  than  a master.  Jesus  said,  “You  are 
not  to  be  called  rabbi,  for  you  have  one  teacher,  and  you  are 
all  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  on  earth,  for  you 
have  one  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  called  masters, 
for  you  have  one  master,  the  Christ.  He  who  is  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant”  (Mt.  23:8-11).  Rather  than 
an  authoritarian-controller,  the  minister  is  to  be  a helper, 
facilitator,  pace-setter,  and  equipper  of  the  saints  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  ministry  (Eph.  4:11- 
12).  Peter  describes  the  task  and  style  of  leadership  in  this 
way:  “Tend  the  flock  of  God  that  is  your  charge,  not  by 
constraint  but  willingly,  not  for  shameful  gain  but  eagerly, 
not  as  domineering  over  those  in  your  charge  but  being 
examples  to  the  flock”  (1  Pet.  5:2-3). 

3.  Administer  the  ordinances.  We  believe  the  ordinances 
are  symbols,  reminders  or  visible  expressions  of  spiritual 
realities.  Baptism  is  a public  witness  to  our  covenant  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ.  Communion  is  a remembrance  of  Christ’s  suf- 
fering and  death.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  a public  witness 
of  the  covenant  of  love  between  a man  and  a woman.  Anoint- 
ing with  oil  is  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
healing  power  of  God. 

Since  we  do  not  have  a sacramental  view  of  the  ordinances 
we  do  not  lay  great  importance  upon  proper  apostolic  au- 
thority in  order  to  conduct  these  ordinances.  For  instance,  in 
the  early  church  they  broke  bread  from  house  to  house.  This 
very  likely  was  an  informal  communion  service,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  concern  that  the  apostles  should  be 
present  for  the  occasion. 

Yet  there  is  an  orderly  and  responsible  way  to  carry  out  the 
ordinances.  Who  decides  when  a person  is  ready  for  baptism? 
The  state  requires  that  a duly  recognized  person  perform 
marriage  ceremonies.  The  elders  are  to  be  called  in  to  pray 
for  and  anoint  the  sick  (Jas.  5:14).  We  therefore  expect  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances,  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out 
with  due  respect  and  spiritual  significance. 

4.  Lead  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  The  setting  of  stan- 
dards for  the  church  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  those 
who  fall  into  sin  is  a brotherhood  process  involving  the  body 
of  believers  under  the  leadership  of  the  minister.  In  Matthew 
18:15-20  Jesus  tells  us  how  to  deal  with  an  offending  brother: 
first  between  the  two  individuals,  then  with  several  wit- 
nesses, and  finally,  if  unresolved,  by  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  whole  church.  In  Acts  15  the  apostles,  elders,  Paul, 


and  Barnabas  discussed  the  problem  of  church  discipline  as  it 
affected  Gentile  believers.  But  it  was  the  whole  church  (v.  22) 
that  affirmed  the  rightness  of  the  decision  and  agreed  to  com- 
municate the  conclusions  to  the  larger  brotherhood.  In  1 
Corinthians  5:3-5  Paul  tells  the  church  to  assemble  with  the 
awareness  of  his  presence  “in  spirit”  to  deal  with  the  man  liv- 
ing in  incest. 

The  minister  should  provide  leadership  and  the  pastoral 
counsel  with  the  offending  person.  However,  it  is  the  whole 
body  that  should  agree  upon  and  carry  out  the  necessary  ac- 
tion. The  minister  is  to  help  the  church  to  be  a responsible 
brotherhood. 

5.  Serve  as  pastor  and  teacher.  In  speaking  to  the 
Ephesian  elders,  Paul  admonished  them  to  “take  heed  to 
yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
made  you  overseers,  to  care  for  the  church  of  God  ” (Acts 
20:28).  A pastor  is  called  to  exercise  a shepherding  ministry 
for  the  people  in  his  charge.  A pastor  is  concerned  for  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  whole  person:  their  spiritual  life, 
physical,  social,  mental,  and  emotional  needs.  It  is  one  of  the 
pastor’s  great  joys  and  deep  burdens  to  share  with  persons 
who  are  going  through  both  the  mountain  and  valley 
experiences  of  life,  to  be  available,  to  listen  and  counsel,  to 
bring  a word  from  the  Lord,  and  to  share  in  the  struggle  of 
faith  and  despair. 

The  relationship  between  a minister  and  congregation  is  a 
sacred  and  mutual  responsibility.  I like  the  charge  to  the  con- 
gregation prepared  for  an  ordination  service  by  Paul  M. 
Miller.  This  is  what  it  says: 

“Brother is  now  to  be  your  pastor — God  has 

committed  to  him  a heavy  measure  of  responsibility  for  your 
spiritual  welfare.  Someday  he  must  give  account.  Respect 
him;  your  minister-servant.  Call  on  him;  your  teacher — learn 
from  him  as  he  ministers  to  you  God’s  Word  of  truth;  your 
leader — follow  him.  Work  with  him  in  loving  cooperation. 
Follow  him  as  he  follows  Christ;  your  brother  and  friend.  Tell 
him  his  faults  between  you  and  him  alone.  Counsel  him. 
Protect  him  from  gossip  and  criticism.  Encourage  him.  Be 
loyal  to  him  and  sustain  him  in  bonds  of  fellowship  and  love. 
He  is  human — pray  for  him.  He  will  fail  at  times  and  you  will 
need  to  forgive  him.  ” 

In  recognition  of  the  minister’s  call  and  dedication  of  time 
and  gifts  to  the  task  of  ministry,  the  congregation  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  the  necessary  material  support  to 
care  adequately  for  him  and  his  family.  Paul  admonishes  the 
Corinthians,  “In  the  same  way,  the  Lord  commanded  that 
those  who  proclaim  the  gospel  should  get  their  living  by  the 
gospel”  (1  Cor.  9:14).  To  Timothy  he  wrote,  “Let  the  elders 
who  rule  well  be  considered  worthy  of  double  honor,  espe- 
cially those  who  labor  in  preaching  and  teaching;  for  the 
scripture  says,  ‘You  shall  not  muzzle  an  ox  when  it  is  treading 
out  the  grain,’  and,  ‘The  laborer  deserves  his  wages’  ” (1 
Tim.  5:17,  18).  ^ 


Biblical  quotations  are  from  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  copyrighted  1946,  1952. 
©1971.  1973. 
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An  interview  with  David  J.  Bosch 


Being  a Christian  in  South  Africa 


by  Ruth  Seitz 


The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  largest  denomination 
among  whites  in  South  Africa,  upholds  and  supports 
apartheid  on  biblical  grounds.  The  church  seldom  hears 
critics  of  the  government’s  “separate  development  for  the 
races  ” from  within  its  ranks. 

But  they  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  between  10  and  25 
percent  of  the  denomination’s  three  million  white  members 
support  a multiracial  society  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the  most 
articulate  critics  within  the  DRC  is  David  J.  Bosch,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  South  Africa 
based  in  Pretoria.  Of  the  republic’s  sixteen  universities,  this  is 
the  only  integrated  one. 

An  Afrikaner  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
Professor  Bosch  served  nine  years  as  a missionary  in  the 
Transkei. 

He  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Basel  (Switzerland) 
and  received  a PhD  in  New  Testament  theology.  During  his 
studies  there,  his  roommate  was  Mennonite  theologian  John 
Howard  Yoder.  Bosch  says  that  for  many  of  his  views  he  is  in- 
debted to  Mennonite  thought,  specifically  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Yoder.  “His  publications,  ” claims  the  South  African,  “have 
given  profile  to  my  dormant  convictions.  ” 

Bosch  is  currently  the  general  secretary  of  the  Southern  Af- 
rican Missiological  Society  and  editor  of  the  journal 
Missionalia. 

In  the  following  segments  of  a recent  interview  Dr.  Bosch 
describes  his  own  spiritual  pilgrimage  in  relation  to  the  South 
African  system  of  discrimination  and  what  his  denomination 
can  and  should  change. 

Describe  your  own  pilgrimage  of  attitudinal  change. 

I came  from  a background  of  terrible  prejudice.  In  the 
rural  community  in  the  western  Transvaal  where  I grew  up,  I 
must  be  honest,  we  did  not  think  of  our  black  laborers  as 

Ruth  Seitz  is  a Mennonite  writer  who  has  been  working  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
but  recently  returned  to  the  U.S. 


human  beings  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  We  accepted 
them  as  human  beings  on  the  intellectual  level,  but 
existentially  and  emotionally  we  did  not. 

It  was  as  a student  that  I began  to  realize  that  our 
preconceived  ideas  were  wrong.  Even  as  a missionary  in  the 
Transkei,  I had  my  prejudices  and  I still  have  them  today. 

But  this  spiritual  pilgrimage  has  vast  political  implications 
because  I can  no  longer  accept  a continuation  of  the  present 
South  African  society.  There  will  have  to  be  a complete 
change  politically. 

How  do  your  fellow  churchmen  feel  about  this? 

Many  are  with  me,  as  far  as  accepting  the  black  man  and 
not  discriminating  in  any  way  on  the  personal  level,  but  they 
are  not  prepared  to  give  the  blacks  the  political  vote.  When 
the  crunch  comes,  I don’t  know  whether  I’ll  be  prepared  to 
accept  majority  rule  even  though  the  Scriptures  say  I must 
be. 

Why  do  you  remain  a member  of  a denomination  that  does 
not  follow  Christ’s  commands  for  love  and  compassion  in  the 
area  of  race  relations? 

If  I break  away  from  the  institutional  church  to  form  a 
community  of  believers  that  aims  to  follow  Christ’s  patterns 
more  closely,  I become  part  of  another  institution,  whieh  is 
subject  to  the  same  failures.  I do  not  believe  in  ever  breaking 
away  from  my  denomination  because,  if  I may  be  a bit  arro- 
gant, that  would  be  taking  the  salt  out  of  society.  People  who 
are  disappointed  with  the  church  are  a reason  to  remain  in- 
side the  structure  and  be  the  alternative  community. 

In  what  ways  should  the  church  be  an  “alternative  com- 
munity”? 

The  church  is  the  only  community  on  earth  which  already 
belongs  to  the  New  Age;  it  is  based  on  a completely  new 
value-system.  Its  members  are  asked  to  renounce  the  false 
values  of  money,  glory,  and  power.  As  touching  money:  Jesus 
expected  of  His  disciples  a detachment  about  possessions — a 
giving  up  of  their  surpluses,  a simple  lifestyle  and  corn- 
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passionate  giving.  The  result  was  that  none  of  their  members 
was  ever  in  want,  according  to  Acts  4.  Any  society  that  is  so 
structured  that  some  suffer  because  of  their  poverty  and 
others  have  more  than  they  need  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan. 

Concerning  glory,  Jesus  said  that  there  would  be  no  divi- 
sion of  people  into  inferior  and  superior  in  His  community. 
On  power:  the  emphasis  has  to  be  on  service,  not  domination. 

The  church  is  also  an  alternative  to  all  existing  commu- 
nities because  it  is  based  on  a new  definition  of  solidarity.  It 
transcends  ordinary  human  cohesiveness  based  on  na- 
tionality, race,  culture,  class,  common  interests,  and  the  like. 
Jesus  extends  the  Old  Testament  command  to  love  your 
neighbor  so  as  even  to  include  one’s  enemy. 

How  does  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  stand  beside  this 
ideal? 

The  problem  of  the  idea  of  the  “alternative  society”  is  that 
different  people  have  different  priorities.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  is  very  mission-minded  and  has  a large 
diakonal  program.  In  these  ways  we  are  unsatisfactorily  but 
genuinely  serving  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  must  be  clear  that 
the  “alternative  community”  is  an  ideal  that  is  not  possible  in 
any  denomination. 

A goal  of  the  “alternative  society”  is  to  bring  into  the 
church  the  element  that  has  been  neglected  in  that  society.  If 
I belonged  to  a liberal,  social  gospel-type  church  I would  em- 
phasize the  vertical  or  spiritual  dimension,  a lacking  element. 
In  my  church  it  is  now  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
human,  the  horizontal  element,  to  encourage  compassion. 

Do  you  speak  to  your  fellow  churchmen  on  human  relations? 

Yes,  but  I’ve  learned  over  the  past  few  years  that  if  I come 
with  this  emphasis  only,  people  simply  don’t  hear  me.  It  is  of 
key  importance  to  meet  people  on  the  level  of  their  priorities 
and  understanding.  I give  the  same  message  but  vary  the  em- 
phasis according  to  my  audience. 

A technical  difficulty  is  that  I get  increasingly  fewer  invita- 
tions to  speak  in  Dutch  Reformed  churches. 

Is  this  isolation  painful  for  you? 

It  s not  as  painful  as  what  my  black  countrymen  are  going 
through  so  I don  t like  to  use  that  word.  Let’s  say  it  s disap- 
pointing. 

How  do  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregations  to  which  you  do 
speak  respond  to  the  message  of  compassion  and  reconcilia- 
tion? 

When  I show  ordinary  church  members  that  the  Bible  de- 
mands acceptance  instead  of  discrimination,  they  accept  it. 
Our  people  are  so  committed  to  Scriptures  that  they  aecept 
biblical  exposure  of  their  prejudices. 

Why  hasn’t  this  potential  developed  into  a spiritual  revolu- 
tion? 

Our  pastors  are  too  fearful  to  suggest  a multiracial  society. 
They  are  so  committed  to  the  survival  of  the  Afrikaner  group 
identity  that  they  cannot  encourage  desegregation.  They  are 
afraid  of  black  majority  rule  and  of  being  wiped  out.  Even  if 
they  are  eonvinced  in  their  hearts  that  a change  is  necessary, 
they  dare  not  say  so  openly.  As  a result,  the  faith  of  the 
people  is  there,  but  it  has  not  been  developed. 


David  J.  Bosch  attended  the  Pan- African  Christian  Leadership  Assembly 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  where  Ruth  Seitz  interviewed  him. 


What  else  is  impeding  the  Afrikaners’  conversion? 

A difficulty  is  that  most  of  the  criticism  of  our  society  is 
coming  from  the  English-speaking  churches.  The  Afrikaners 
do  not  accept  that  the  English-speaking  churches  are  speak- 
ing to  themselves  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  fighting  the  Anglo-Boer  War, 
remembering  how  the  English  people  took  our  land  and  that 
six  times  as  many  women  and  children  died  in  concentration 
camps  as  men  on  the  battlefield.  Since  the  Afrikaans 
churches  left  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches  in  1941 
over  this  issue,  there  is  no  dialogue  going  on  between  the  two 
groups  of  churches. 

In  a sense,  the  blacks  are  the  victims  of  the  Anglo-Af- 
rikaans  controversy.  But  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  two 
groups.  We  are  all  prisoners  of  our  setting,  but  also  “prisoners 
of  hope,”  a description  from  Ezekiel. 

You  have  said  that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  holds  the  fu- 
ture of  South  Africa  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  In  what  way? 

Our  denomination  embodies  the  country’s  real  political 
power.  Almost  all  the  members  of  Parliament  of  the  ruling 
Nationalist  Party  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  belong  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Chureh.  If  the  church  can  change  radically, 
the  South  African  issue  is  solved. 

Is  this  feasible? 

No  soeiety  anywhere  in  the  world  or  any  time  in  history  has 
given  up  a privileged  position  voluntarily.  A multiracial  so- 
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ciety  will  not  come  about  as  long  as  the  whites  are  in  power. 
The  only  way  political  change  can  come  about,  short  of  a 
revolution,  is  through  a spiritual  revolution. 

How  should  the  church  relate  to  a political  system? 

No  political  solution  has  any  revelation  background — not 
even  democracy.  The  church  can  never  be  expected  to 
provide  the  state  with  a blueprint.  They  differ  fundamentally 
from  each  other.  The  state  cannot  exist  without  the  exercise 
of  force;  the  church  cannot  exist  by  exercising  force.  The 
state  is  sectional  in  its  dealings;  the  church  is  all-inclusive.  It 
is  easily  forgotten  that  Jesus  was  crucified  precisely  because 
He  refused  to  fulfill  nationalistic  aspirations. 

The  church  has  to  direct  critical  questions  at  all  suggested 
political  solutions.  Jesus,  who  was  motivated  by  compassion 
in  all  His  dealings,  offers  the  church  a criterion  for  determin- 
ing whether  a government  is  good  or  bad. 

If  the  church  cannot  voice  any  form  of  protest  against  the 
injustices  of  the  powers  that  be,  the  solution  is  to  function 
silently  as  an  antibody.  We  must  not  compromise  in  order  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  state. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  area  of  multiracial  dialogue  in  the 
DRC? 

Much  on  the  synod,  parish,  and  committee  level.  But 
people  view  themselves  as  representatives  of  the  white  or 
black  church.  They  see  themselves  as  categories. 

People  are  crossing  frontiers  on  the  personal  level  all  over 
the  country.  Black  and  white  congregations  visit  each  other 
and  people  meet  in  spite  of  the  system’s  restrictions. 

Is  civil  disobedience  in  the  area  of  race  effective  in  South 


Africa? 

Martin  Luther  King’s  protests  were  a form  of  civil 
disobedience,  but  he  had  the  law  on  his  side.  We  don’t.  If  I 
urge  a black  friend  to  accompany  me  on  a bus  downtown,  he 
will  be  thrown  out.  Am  I doing  him  anything  positive.? 

I’ve  heard  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a black  South  African  to 
sleep  in  my  home.  I don’t  know,  and  I’m  not  going  to  check 
the  ruling.  Black  friends  stay  in  my  home  overnight;  perhaps 
I am  guilty  of  civil  disobedience. 

Marches  and  demonstrations  by  protesting  whites  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  government.  A few  years  ago  a group  of 
English  churchmen  marched  over  600  miles  to  protest  migra- 
tory labor.  In  another  society,  such  action  would  have  had 
great  impact;  in  South  Africa  it  was  ignored. 

Why? 

We  Afrikaners  are  an  authoritarian  people;  we  submit  to 
the  powers  that  be.  Anybody  who  deviates  is  not  admired  for 
his  Christian  convictions  but  is  considered  a freak. 

The  pains  of  an  apartheid  society  for  blacks  have  received 
much  publicity.  What  about  you  as  a white  man? 

I am  constantly  aware  that  I am  compromising  to  the  situa- 
tion every  moment.  When  I drive  up  to  my  home,  I am  com- 
promising because  I live  in  a suburb  where  a black  man  can- 
not live.  One  cannot  but  compromise.  It  can  break  one  to  be 
burdened  with  this  permanent  load  on  one’s  conscience. 

Why  do  you  remain? 

Leaving  is  not  a solution.  Black  and  white  South  Africans 
who  emigrate  do  not  get  the  country  out  of  their  system. 
Only  the  willingness  to  suffer  can  conquer  suffering. 


Emotional  trauma  and  spiritual  growth 


I grew  up  under  the  influence  of  fire  and  brimstone 
preachers.  My  adolescence  and  young  adult  life  contained 
more  guilt  than  growth  and  a highly  distorted  picture  of 
God’s  reality.  For  a time,  I considered  the  church  to  be  a 
repressive  force  in  my  life.  In  a sense  it  was  legitimate 
knowledge  about  the  world  was  withheld  from  me  in  the 
name  of  God.  Strict  censorship  of  what  I saw  or  heard  left  me 
unable  to  form  value  judgments. 

At  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  I came  face  to  face  with  my 
distorted  concepts.  This  painful  process  left  me  with  a deep 
understanding  of  emotional  trauma  as  it  relates  to  a person’s 
concept  of  God,  himself,  and  society.  In  a process  which  took 
years,  I wandered  down  the  corridors  of  my  mind,  looking  for 
openings  in  the  walls  that  held  me  in.  Finally  I came  to  a 
door  that  opened.  Then  another.  Each  time  a new  door 
opened,  I had  to  cry  with  gladness  and  begin  to  follow  the 


light  I had  received. 

At  this  time,  I began  another  thought  process.  How  could  I 
help  to  insure  that  my  children  would  not  undergo  the  same 
hell  I had  gone  through?  As  I reflected  on  my  experiences,  I 
began  to  realize  that  growth  into  God’s  image  is  a process 
that  does  not  have  to  be  forced.  Love  that  comes  from  God  is 
of  such  intensity  that  it  attracts  any  earthly  creature. 

Therefore,  my  children  will  never  have  to  cringe  under  the 
spell  of  a thundering  preacher.  They  already  sing  His  praises 
and  experience  the  love  of  God  because  they  grew  into  it 
naturally  as  part  of  their  other  growing  awarenesses. 

Our  search  for  more  of  God’s  reality  in  the  form  of  higher 
knowledge  and  growth  toward  a more  complete  love  enables 
us  to  shed  our  misconceptions  and  enter  the  warmth  of  rela- 
tionships, a deeper  inner  fortitude,  and  a joy  which  can  never 
be  put  out. — Conrad  Baer. 
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Christian  Fiction  for  Young  and  Old 


Adult  Fiction 


The  Tender  Herb  by 
I Clara  Bernice  Miller  is 
about  an  Amish 
couple  caught  in  a 
world  of  changing 
values.  They  move 
from  a trust  in 
organization  to  a 
trust  in  Christ  as 
Lord.  Cloth,  $3.95 


iNew!  Peace  Treaty  by 
Ruth  Nulton  Moore 
takes  place  in  the 
1700s.  Twelve-year- 
old  Peter  Andreas 
loses  his  parents  in 
an  Indian  raid  and 
is  taken  captive. 
Frontier  preacher 
Christian  Post 
brings  the  message 
of  peace  and 
reconciliation  to 
both  whites  and 
Indians.  Hardcover, 
$3.50;  Softcover, 
$2.50. 


Mennonite  Soldier  by  Kenneth 
Reed  is  the  exciting  novel  of  two 
brothers  during  W.W.  I— one  joins 
the  army,  the  other  becomes  a 
conscientious  objector.  Powerful 
drama.  Cloth,  $6.95. 


Eight  Wells  of 
Elim  by  Esther 
Loewen  Vogt  tells  the 
story  of  the  Wells,  a 
lively  Midwestern 
farm  family.  From 
the  point  of  view  of 
Sara,  the  mother,  you 
learn  to  love  and 
appreciate  all  eight 
Wells.  Cloth,  $3.95. 


This 
fery 
Day 


peace 
' Treaty 


NEW! 

This  Very  Day  by  David  F. 
Barr  recreates  the  last  six 
days  in  the  lives  of  Dismas 
and  Caleb,  the  two  thieves 
crucified  with  Christ.  A fresh 
perspective  on  Passion  Week. 
Cloth,  $7.95. 

Children’s  Fiction 

NEW! 


Rosalie  by  Dorothy 
Hamilton.  Set  in 
Indiana  in  the  early 
1900s.  The  story  of  a 
warm,  loving  family  in  a 
time  less  complicated 
and  hurried  than  now. 
Hardcover,  $3.50; 

Softcover,  $2.50 

African 
Adventure  by 
Marian  Hostetler 
tells  of  a family 
who  travel  to  Africa 
to  help  the  people 
of  Chad  grow  food. 
Hardcover,  $3.50; 
Softcover,  $2.50. 


lA  consistent  record 
lof  high-quality 
[Christian  literature 


At  Your  Local  Bookstore 
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North  American  Protestant  churches  and  their  theologies  (3) 


Now  a word  from  United  Methodists 


by  William  M.  Holt 

when  John  Wesley  said,  “If  your  heart  is  right,  give  me 
your  hand,”  he  stated  a characteristic  that  came  to  symbolize 
the  Methodist  Church,  a denomination  he  founded,  yet 
never  became  a member  of. 

The  almost  ten  million  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America  has  since  its  beginning  at  the  famed 
Christmas  Conference  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  December 
24,  1784,  been  known  more  for  its  works  than  its  theology.  In 
fact,  its  theological  and  social  pluralism  has  attracted  such 
diverse  members  as  Governor  George  Wallace  of  Alabama 
and  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as 
religious  leaders  both  liberal  and  conservative. 

John  Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism,  was  an  Anglican 
clergyman  until  his  death.  As  a missionary  to  Georgia  for  the 
Church  of  England  he  was  a miserable  failure,  yet  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Moravians.  On  May  24,  1738,  he 
learned  through  “a  heartwarming”  experience  on  Aldersgate 
Street  in  London  that  salvation  comes  not  by  deeds  but  by 
faith  in  God’s  love  and  grace. 

Wesley  proclaimed  this  faith  throughout  England,  first  to 
his  companions,  including  his  brother  Charles,  and  then  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Wesley’s  preaching  was  a call  to 
spiritual  holiness.  The  General  Rules,  which  are  still  found  in 
United  Methodism’s  law  book.  The  Discipline,  are  the  direc- 
tions Wesley  gave  to  his  followers  as  they  organized 
themselves  into  societies  in  order  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion and  to  translate  their  holiness  into  a social  witness 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  out  of  this  emphasis  on 
social  witness  that  Methodism  has  established  more  colleges, 
universities,  homes  for  orphans  and  the  aging,  hospitals,  and 
social  service  centers  than  any  other  denomination  in 
America. 

In  many  ways  the  United  Methodist  Church  is  the  most 
liberal  of  America’s  major  denominations.  It  will  accept  the 
rites  and  sacraments  of  all  Christian  denominations  as  valid 
and  claims  for  itself  no  unique  theological  distinction.  Thus, 
anyone  from  any  Christian  persuasion  can  transfer  into  a 
church  of  the  Methodist  tradition  by  accepting  the  vows  of 


William  M.  Holt  is  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


church  membership  which  are  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Savior  and  to  support  the  church  through  presence, 
prayers,  gifts,  and  service. 

United  Methodism  is  a connectional  church.  Its  governing 
body  is  a General  Conference  which  meets  every  four  years. 
The  General  Conference  is  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of 
clerical  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  annual  conferences 
which  are  geographical  entities.  Churches  of  a region 
(usually  a state)  are  organized  into  annual  conferences  and 
they,  in  turn,  elect  delegates  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  has  the  episcopal  form  of 
ministry  with  bishops  who  preside  over  one  or  more  annual 
conferences  and  who  are  elected  for  life.  Ministers  are  ap- 
pointed to  local  churches  by  the  bishop  of  the  area.  Property 
is  held  by  the  church  as  a whole  and  not  by  individual  con- 
gregations. 

John  Wesley’s  insistence  on  organization  has  had  its  indeli- 
ble imprint  upon  American  Methodism.  Someone  said  that  if 
the  U.S.  Federal  Government  ever  goes  out  of  existence,  the 
United  Methodist  Church  would  make  a good  successor.  It 
probably  has  more  boards  and  agencies,  more  denomina- 
tional bureaucrats,  than  any  other  church.  It  has  its  well- 
meaning  hand  in  every  moral  and  soeial  issue  that  comes  to 
public  notice.  Thus,  in  many  ways  United  Methodism  is  a 
reflection  of  America  itself.  Diverse,  consecrated,  not  always 
at  its  best,  and  yet  a huge  denomination  that  has  a local 
church  in  almost  every  American  hamlet  and  its  missionaries 
around  the  world. 

Although  elected  for  life  and  presiding  at  conferences, 
bishops  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  have  no  vote  or 
voice  in  the  proceedings.  Their  responsibility  is  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  General  Gonference,  to  supervise  the 
work,  and  to  appoint  the  pastors  of  their  areas  to  their  respec- 
tive local  churches. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  has  two  ministerial  orders, 
that  of  deacon  and  elder.  A new  minister  admitted  to  the  an- 
nual conference  of  his  region  is  first  ordained  a deacon  and 
after  two  years  of  faithful  service  is  ordained  an  elder. 

Once  admitted  into  an  annual  conference,  the  minister  be- 
comes a “traveling  preacher”  and  accepts  a vow  to  go  where 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  As  long  as  he  serves  faithfully,  he  is 
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William  M.  Holt:  “In  many  ways, 
United  Methodism  is  a reflection 
of  America  itself.  Diverse, 
consecrated,  not  always  at  its  best, 
and  yet ...  a local  church  in 
almost  every  hamlet  and  its 
missionaries  around  the  world.” 

guaranteed  an  appointment  until  time  for  retirement  at  age 
65. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  has  not  always  been  one 
body.  It  is  today  a union  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren,  two  churches  that  shared  a 
common  historical  and  spiritual  heritage.  Even  prior  to  this 
union  in  1968  the  Methodist  Church  was  not  always  a single 
entity.  In  1828,  a group  of  persons  disappointed  in  the  small 
lay  representation  in  the  Methodist  Church  separated  and 
became  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  In  1844  the  issue 
of  slavery  split  the  Methodist  Church  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  However,  in  1939  they  reunited  to  form  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Today  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  has  a membership  of  9,861,028,  according  to 
its  statistical  office  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  United  Methodist  Church  has  lost  ap- 
proximately a million  members  since  its  merger  with  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  in  1968,  a loss  about  equal  to 
the  number  of  members  the  EUB  church  brought  into  the 
merger. 

Once  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  it  now  ranks  second  to  the  Southern  Baptist.  However, 
not  reported  in  the  above  membership  figures  are  ap- 
proximately 350,000  United  Methodists  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  Also  not  included  are  some  1,500,000  preparatory 
members  in  the  United  States. 

In  1976,  an  average  of  3,643,138  United  Methodists  at- 
tended the  worship  services  each  week,  while  4,654,211  went 
to  the  church  school.  Organized  United  Methodist  churches 
now  stand  at  38,795  in  the  United  States.  Total  expenditures 
by  all  United  Methodist  churches  in  1976  were  $1,081,082, 
820  an  increase  of  $71,312,016  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
value  of  United  Methodist  property  in  the  U.S.  rose  to  $8, 
375,173,427. 

How  do  United  Methodists  stand  on  some  of  the  social  and 
moral  issues  of  the  day?  They  have  been  ordaining  women 
into  the  clergy  long  before  such  became  an  issue  in  other  de- 
nominations. The  church  still  believes  that  total  abstinence  is 
the  best  witness  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  rejects  racism  in 


every  form  and  at  its  1976  General  Conference  spoke  out  for 
the  rights  of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities.  It  believes  in 
planned  parenthood  and  the  sacredness  of  the  family  unit.  It 
recognizes  divorce  and  the  right  of  divorced  persons  to  re- 
marry. It  believes  that  homosexuality  is  a practice  incompati- 
ble with  Christian  teaching. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  is  opposed  to  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  among  nations  and  has  spoken  out 
in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  the  earth’s  resources.  All  of  these 
positions  are  written  out  in  the  Social  Principles  of  the 
Church,  adopted  at  the  1976  General  Conference  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  church. 

What  is  the  task  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  for  the 
rest  of  this  century?  It  probably  was  spelled  out  at  the  1976 
General  Conference  when  the  delegates  adopted  three 
missional  priorities  for  the  future.  These  were  Evangelism, 
The  Alleviation  of  Worldwide  Hunger,  and  the  Strengthen- 
ing of  Ethnic  Minority  Churches.  Thus,  the  second  largest 
denomination  in  the  U.S.  has  set  as  its  goal,  the  winning  of 
souls,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  and  the  strengthening  of 
its  weaker  congregations — all  good  goals  which  are  rooted  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Gone  now  from  within  Methodist  ranks  is  the  radicalism  of 
the  1960s.  On  the  scene  is  a more  traditional  biblical  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  to  world  and  individual  problems — 
which  founder  John  Wesley  would  have  liked.  Thus,  now,  as 
in  Wesley’s  day,  a Methodist  can  be  characterized  by  a 
“warm  heart,  a trained  mind,  and  a world  parish  ” and  he 
faces  the  future  believing  as  Wesley  did,  “The  best  of  all  is, 
God  is  with  us.’’ 


Wesley  speaks 

The  following  examples  of  Wesley’s  wisdom  are  taken 
from  Stevenson,  The  Home  Book  of  Quotations. 

o o o 

I desire  to  have  both  heaven  and  hell  ever  in  my  eye,  while 
I stand  on  this  isthmus  of  life,  between  two  boundless 
oceans. — Letters  to  Charles  Wesley,  1747. 

o o o 

Passion  and  prejudice  govern  the  world;  only  under  the 
name  of  reason. — Letter  to  Joseph  Benson,  5 Oct.,  1770. 


Slovenliness  is  no  part  of  religion;  neither  this,  nor  any  text 
of  Scripture,  condemns  neatness  of  apparel.  Certainly  this  is  a 
duty,  not  a sin;  “cleanliness  is,  indeed,  next  to  godliness.’’ — 
Sermons:  No.  sciii,  on  Dress 

That  execrable  sum  of  all  villainies  commonly  called  the 
slave-trade. — Journal,  12  Feb.,  1772. 
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Consultation  reaffirms  mission 
in  church  outreach 


church  news 


Efforts  to  reshape  Mennonite  outreach  in 
North  America  were  focused  in  a Home 
Missions  Consultation  Feb.  23  and  24  near 
Chicago,  111. 

Talks  by  home  missions  leaders  “are  giv- 
ing a sense  that  we  as  a church  are  ready  to 
break  out  with  a new  emphasis  on  evange- 
lism and  church  growth,”  said  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  consultation  drew  64  participants 
representing  18  conference  mission  boards, 
three  minorities,  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board,  churchwide  home  missions  and 
services,  and  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  The  meeting  was  called  and 
hosted  by  the  Mission  Board  and  its  Home 
Missions  Committee  with  costs  pooled  by 
participating  groups. 

Breaking  out  is  preceded  by  brokenness, 
said  Raymond  Jackson,  Philadelphia  pastor 
and  Home  missions  Committee  member. 
“Mankind  all  over  is  damaged.  Restoration 
comes  only  as  persons  are  broken  in  Christ 
and  are  freed  to  live  by  kingdom  values,”  he 
underscored  in  an  opening  meditation. 

The  group  affirmed  the  need  for  a 
churchwide  home  missions  office  and  iden- 
tified areas  where  it  could  be  more  helpful 
in  church  extension. 

Discussion  on  how  minority  concerns  best 
help  to  shape  the  church  received  less  clear 
direction.  Airing  the  minority/majority  and 
we/they  dichotomy  called  persons  to  recog- 
nize and  confess  racism  as  an  underlying 
issue  hampering  hand-in-hand  evangelism 
and  church-growth  efforts. 

Ivan  Kauffmann,  executive  secretary  des- 
ignate for  Mennonite  General  Board,  Lom- 
bard, 111.  read  a paper,  “The  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  discipling  mission.”  He  out- 
lined Jesus’  call  to  the  church  to  be  involved 
in  a discipling  mission,  which  includes  dis- 
ciple enlistment  and  disciple  training.  He 
called  for  the  church  to  move  forward  in 
clasping  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with 
minorities,  accepting  the  challenge  of  the 
city,  training  congregational  leaders  with 
conference  help,  holding  an  annual  home 
missions  consultation,  and  expanding  sup- 
port from  churchwide  agencies  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

The  proposal  “is  not  an  attempt  to  overor- 
ganize or  institutionalize  the  church  for  its 


mission,  ” Ivan  said,  adding,  “I’d  like  to  see 
every  congregation  become  a growing  con- 
gregation.” 

Marks  of  congregational  growth.  He 
identified  congregational  growth  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  ways:  numbers, 
maturity  and  kingdom  lifestyle,  giving  of 
resources  and  persons,  services  rendered, 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  dedication  and 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  witness  and 
sharing  of  the  gospel,  and  prayer  life. 

As  the  deliberations  continued  more 
clarity  emerged  on  what  Christians  are 
called  to  in  the  new  kingdom.  Persons  living 
according  to  the  new  order  will  be  a praying 
people  and  will  see  the  new  creation  in  all 
persons — poor  and  rich,  minority  and  ma- 
jority, educated  and  uneducated,  male  and 
female. 

A number  of  agendas  were  identified  and 
affirmed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  consul- 
tation as  related  to  Home  Missions.  Home 
Missions  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
interests  and  dynamics  of  black  congrega- 
tions and  their  leaders,  Latin  congregations 
and  their  leaders,  Indian  congregations  and 
their  leaders,  conference  evangelism  and 
mission  agencies,  commissions  or  Boards, 
evangelism  for  congregations,  specialized 
ministries  to  the  deaf,  prisoners,  and  others. 

Meshing  all  these  together  so  that  Christ’s 
kingdom  grows  in  every  way  will  be  the 
overall  challenging  task  for  Home  Missions 
Committee  and  staff. 

The  report  of  the  Findings  Committee  af- 
firmed the  Home  Missions  Division’s  work, 
identified  that  conferences  want  resources 
in  church  growth  and  evangelism  training 
which  is  Anabaptist- Mennonite,  stimulus  to 
a broader  vision  and  identification  of  blind 
spots  in  local  and  conference  missions, 
evaluation,  gift  discernment  and  recruit- 
ment, development  of  specialized  minis- 
tries— such  as  the  deaf  ministry,  strategy  for 
church  planting  and  church  growth,  and  a 
clearinghouse  of  addresses  for  members 
moving  across  North  America. 

Other  findings  stated  that  home  missions 
and  evangelism  are  closely  related  and  could 
possibly  be  lodged  in  the  same  office,  af- 
firmed minority  ownership  and  freedom  of 
their  own  programs,  suggested  that  equita- 
ble funding  continue  to  take  into  account 
the  population  and  spread  of  conferences 


and  regions,  called  for  use  of  minority 
leaders  in  key  roles  in  conferences,  and  sug- 
gested stronger  coordination  of  the  Mission 
Board’s  domestic  services  related  to  confer- 
ences. 

Ready  to  eradicate  Racism.  The  findings 
stated  that  mission  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  church,  “establishing  sharing  com- 
munities of  faith  where  the  lordship  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  out.”  The 
Home  Missions  office  was  asked  to  address 
racism  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  noted 
that  conference  mission  leaders  appeared 
ready  to  work  to  eradicate  racism  at  every 
level.  The  final  point  called  for  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  what  is  happening. 

Participants  asked  that  this  type  of  consul- 
tation be  called  regularly  to  coordinate 
conference  and  churchwide  efforts,  to  share 
ideas,  to  set  goals. 

Gaining  an  awareness  of  conference  and 
churchwide  home  missions  efforts  showed 
“the  enriching  of  the  greater  fellowship  of 
the  gospel,  ” said  Jay  Garber,  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  a Home 
Missions  Committee  member,  who  chaired 
the  consultation. 

The  gathering  identified  the  potential  “to 
unite  the  various  moods  and  movements 
represented  here  in  a unity  of  the  Spirit,  ” 
Glenn  Brubacher,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Home 
Missions  chairman  said.  “Our  mandate  has 
been  reaffirmed,  clarified,  and  extended.  ” 
He  asked  for  prayer  and  sharing  of  wisdom 
as  attention  is  given  to  shaping  structure 
and  staff  for  the  Home  Missions  office. 

A Bible  School  Program 
for  Spanish  Mennonites 

This  coming  fall,  Latins  interested  in  Bible 
training  for  church  vocations  will  have  a 
place  to  go.  The  Comite  Administrative  and 
Hesston  College  have  devised  a cooperative 
educational  effort  with  Seminario  Hispano 
Americano  Nazareno  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
by  which  students  will  be  enrolled  at  the 
Nazarene  school  and  a Mennonite  teacher 
will  provide  courses  related  to  the  believers’ 
church  concept,  Anabaptist  history,  and 
Latin  sociology. 

Hesston  College  will  provide  administra- 
tion for  the  academic  aspect  of  the  program, 
assist  in  faculty  recruitment,  participate  in 
the  fund-raising,  and  open  their  programs  in 
case  students  want  to  take  a semester  at  the 
Hesston  College  campus. 

The  Menolatino  pastors  while  gathered  at 
Sandia,  Tex.,  and  later  at  Camp  Hebron,  in- 
dicated leadership  development  as  one  of 
their  priorities.  Several  consultations  were 
held  and  with  the  help  of  John  Driver,  who 
visited  several  Spanish  Bible  schools  in 
south  Texas,  it  was  recommended  to  work 
with  the  Nazarenes. 

Present  pastors  serving  in  the  Spanish 
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Mennonite  churches  come  from  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Nazarene,  Pentecostal,  and 
many  other  religious  backgrounds.  Hope- 
fully a Bible  training  center  like  the  one 
projected  will  help  to  consolidate  Spanish 
work  in  the  future. 

Hesston  College  has  been  receptive  to 
participation  in  the  project  and  at  the 
present  the  Comity  and  the  college  are 
working  toward  the  securing  of  the  staff 
person,  recruitment  of  students,  and  fund 
raising.  Any  lead  regarding  potential  stu- 
dents will  be  well  received.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  the  program  will 
bring  together  about  a dozen  students  for 
the  first  year.  At  the  present  there  are  about 
15  Bible  students  scattered  at  different 
schools,  and  two  Bible  institutes  for  lay 
persons  are  conducting  evening  classes  in 
churches  in  Chicago,!!!.,  and  Reading,  Pa. 
There  is  a strong  commitment  to  leadership 
development  since  that  holds  the  key  for  the 
growth  of  the  Spanish  Mennonite 
Church. — Jose  M.  Ortiz 

Communication  center 
informs  Indian  planners 

“It  seems  to  me  I’m  accomplishing  as  much 
here  as  I could  on  the  reservation,  ” said 
Tina  Mast  Burnett,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Ministries  volunteer  at 
United  Indian  Planners  Association  (UIPA) 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Although  many  people  ask  her  if  she 
would  rather  be  working  on  a reservation 
than  in  a fifth-floor  suite  in  downtown 
Washington,  she  said  it  does  not  bother  her. 
Her  skills  in  writing,  research,  and  layout 
are  most  needed  in  her  assignment  as 
publications  editor  for  UIPA,  and  she  enjoys 
her  work. 

Mast  Burnett  gathers  information  and 
writes  articles  for  UIPA  News,  a monthly 
publication.  The  newsletter  is  a source  of 
helpful  information  for  the  150  members  of 
UIPA,  a year-old  communication  center  for 
Indian  planners  across  the  U.S.  Helping 
planners  find  money  for  improvement 
projects  for  Indians  is  one  of  the  major  tasks 
of  UIPA. 

Indian  planners  try  to  give  tribes  direc- 
tion in  improving  their  situation,  which 
presently  is  not  rosy  in  most  Indian  commu- 
nities. Over  half  of  all  reservation  Indians 
live  in  substandard  housing,  a Housing 
Assistance  Council  reported.  Lack  of  proper 
heat,  unsanitary  waste  disposal,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  a 40  percent  unemployment  rate 
are  some  of  the  problems. 

After  assessing  problems  and  resources  in 
an  individual  tribe  or  Indian  organization,  a 
planner  writes  a comprehensive  plan  to  help 
Indians  improve  their  economic  situation  in 
reachable  yearlong  steps. 

Many  Indians  don’t  claim  all  the  re- 
sources that  are  theirs  simply  because  they 
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are  unaware  of  them,  Burnett  continued. 
The  UIPA  News  tries  to  keep  planners 
aware  of  federal  sources  for  money  such  as 
the  public  works  job  program.  Because  the 
public  works  money  is  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  unemployment,  Indians  should  be  get- 
ting a large  share.  When  UIPA  became 
aware  that  Indians  had  only  gotten  a small 
percentage  of  the  money,  they  organized  In- 
dian groups  to  go  to  Congress  and  make  a 
plea  for  the  money. 

Besides  reporting  on  legislation  and 
services,  Burnett  includes  articles  in  UIPA 
News  which  encourage  tribes  to  claim  all  of 
their  mineral  rights.  An  article  in  a recent 
issue  told  of  a corporation  which  promised 
jobs  and  quick  money  to  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  tribe  in  Wisconsin  if  the  tribal 
council  would  sign  a mining  lease  for  their 
land.  The  offer  looked  attractive  to  the  re- 
servation with  its  high  unemployment  rate. 

Fortunately,  a planner  explained  to  the 
tribe  that  the  offered  lease  would  inflict 
heavy  debts  on  the  tribe  and  offer  only  small 
profits.  The  tribe  could  then  refuse  the  lease 
and  make  an  intelligent  offer  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Cheyenne  translation 
initiated 

Cheyenne  General  Conference  Mennonites 
in  Montana  are  among  those  working  with 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Cheyenne. 

In  December  1976,  Elaine  Strange  Owl  of 
the  Birney  (Northern  Cheyenne)  Mennonite 
Church  was  hired  as  full-time  Bible  transla- 
tor. Initial  translation  has  already  produced 


some  of  the  Christmas  story,  some  Old 
Testament  stories,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Ted  Risingsun,  Cheyenne  tribal  leader 
and  member  of  the  White  River  (Cheyenne) 
Mennonite  Church  at  Busby,  is  project  di- 
rector. 

Many  Cheyenne  people,  who  live  in 
Oklahoma  and  southeastern  Montana, 
consider  the  Cheyenne  language  their 
mother  tongue,  said  Wayne  Leman  of 
Wycliffe.  Misunderstandings  have  arisen 
when  Cheyenne  have  heard  Scriptures  in 
English.  One  Cheyenne  man  who  knew 
English  fairly  well  translated  Psalm  23:1  as 
“The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I don’t  want 
him.  ” 

Past  government  dealings  with  these  na- 
tive Americans  have  scarred  self-image,  and 
those  with  the  Cheyenne  Bible  translation 
hope  that  Christian  literature  in  the 
Cheyenne  language  can  help  heal  these 
psychological  scars. 

Christianity  is  often  viewed  as  “white 
man’s  religion,”  said  Leman.  One  child, 
upon  noticing  that  none  of  the  children  in  a 
Sunday  school  illustration  had  Cheyenne 
features,  asked,  “Where’s  us  guys?  ” The  Bi- 
ble translation  project  is  designed  to  allow 
more  Cheyenne  to  identify  more  closely 
with  the  Bible’s  message. 

Progress  in  the  Cheyenne  program  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Wayne  and  Elena  Leman 
have  been  working  on  the  Cheyenne  re- 
servation in  Montana  since  1975  and  have 
been  learning  the  language  in  preparation 
for  translation.  A Cheyenne  Bible  commit- 
tee composed  of  local  pastors  and  other 
interested  Christians  has  been  formed  to 
give  advice  and  direction  to  the  project. 

Agriculture  program 
under  way  in  West  Bank 

During  1976,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee began  an  agricultural  and  technical 
development  program  in  farming  villages 
and  with  agricultural  cooperatives  in  areas 
around  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Jericho  in 
cooperation  with  the  West  Bank  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

After  25  years,  why  should  program  em- 
phasis make  a major  shift  to  include  agri- 
cultural and  technical  development?  Al- 
though it  is  10  years  since  Israel  occupied 
the  West  Bank,  the  area  west  of  the  Jordan 
River  which  was  formerly  part  of  Jordan,  it 
has  not  been  annexed  as  part  of  the  state  of 
Israel.  Instead  it  is  ruled  by  an  Israeli 
military  governor  under  an  occupation 
system  used  in  the  1940s  by  England  to  con- 
trol Jewish  and  Palestinian  opposition 
against  British  occupation. 

As  a result  farmers  on  the  West  Bank 
receive  only  limited  aid  from  the  Israeli 
government  or  from  their  former  govern- 
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Ibrahim  Matar  explains  drip  irrigation  to  a Palestinian  farmer. 


merit  in  Jordan.  Services  and  aid  from 
foreign  government  agencies  or  most  pri- 
vate foreign  aid  organizations  are  not  availa- 
ble because  these  groups  are  reluctant  to 
provide  aid  to  territories  under  military  oc- 
cupation. 

To  further  complicate  the  plight  of  the 
Palestinian  farmer  on  the  West  Bank,  in  the 
past  several  years  the  Israeli  military 
government  has  begun  regular  confiscation 
of  land  owned  by  West  Bankers  for  Israeli 
settlements  and  for  security  reasons.  Along 
with  the  land  they  have  taken  over  water 
sources  and  drilled  new  wells  for  the 
recently  established  Israeli  settlements, 
dropping  the  water  table  below  the  bottom 
of  the  more  shallow  Palestinian  wells.  But 
Palestinian  farmers  have  routinely  been 
denied  permits  for  well-digging. 

Military  occupation  by  Israel  has  also 
disrupted  normal  trade  patterns  for  the 
West  Bank.  Israeli  farmers  receive  govern- 
ment subsidies  and  are  allowed  to  market 
their  produce  freely  in  West  Bank.  West 
Bank  farmers  receive  no  subsidies,  are 
allowed  to  market  produce  in  Israel  only  by 
special  permit,  and  are  taxed  for  export  to 
other  nearby  nations.  West  Bank  farmers  do 
benefit,  however,  from  the  superior  Israeli 
agricultural  technology. 

Concerned  about  the  plight  of  West  Bank 
farmers,  MCC’s  development  program  was 
begun  to  help  villages  and  cooperatives 
develop  their  own  resources.  “The  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  people  is  a vital 
concern  regardless  of  the  political  status  of 
Palestinians  or  the  West  Bank  in  the  fu- 
ture, ” said  MCC  Middle  East  Director  Ur- 
bane Peachey. 

Paul  Quiring,  country  representative,  and 
Ibrahim  Matar,  development  specialist, 
have  not  found  the  Israeli  military  govern- 


ment in  opposition  to  their  new  agricultural 
emphasis  and  projects.  “The  Israelis  are 
glad  we  are  willing  to  get  involved  in  a 
development  program,  ” Peachey  explained. 
“It  is  less  of  an  economic  burden  for  them  if 
the  West  Bankers  are  more  self-sufficient.” 

Working  with  refugees 
in  Lesotho 

who  are  refugees?  They  are  men  or  women 
who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
or  the  country  of  their  birth.  Being  refugees 
means  that  these  persons  may  receive  a free 
education.  They  may  be  treated  in  a way 
that  will  make  them  seem  more  fortunate 
than  those  in  their  host  country.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  will  be  attended  to  by  im- 
portant politicians  representing  govern- 
ments of  powerful  countries. 

Work  with  refugees  is  one  way  that  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  can  be  a healing 
force  in  the  torn  fabric  of  life  in  Southern 
Africa.  My  job  with  the  Christian  Council  of 
Lesotho  is  to  give  counseling  and  material 
assistance  to  the  political  refugees  in 
Lesotho.  About  100  refugees  from  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  are  currently  reg- 
istered with  our  office.  Nearly  40  of  these 
are  young  people  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  because  of  the  disturbances  in  So- 
weto, outside  of  the  city  of  Johannesburg, 
which  began  last  June. 

The  refugee  life  sounds  like  an  exciting 
and  fulfilling  one.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  lives  of  refugees.  They  are  alienated. 
There  is  little  chance  that  they  will  see 
anyone  from  their  families  for  a long  time,  if 
ever.  They  are  forced  into  a situation  where 
they  are  symbols  rather  than  persons.  The 
victims  of  a sick  and  unjust  society,  they  are 


at  the  mercy  of  the  powers  around  them. 

Coming  to  Lesotho  in  a steady  stream  as 
disturbances  continue  in  South  Africa,  the 
refugees  are  becoming  a problem,  and  the 
country  has  called  for  international  help. 
The  United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches  will  both  contribute  to  meeting 
the  refugee  needs. 

In  our  office  with  the  Christian  Council,  I 
work  on  the  refugee  problem  with  a 
Mosotho  woman,  as  a native  of  Lesotho  is 
called.  While  I carry  out  the  administrative 
end  of  the  program,  she  is  involved  in  direct 
contact  with  the  refugees  themselves. 
Education  is  a priority  for  the  refugees. 
There  are  really  not  enough  schools  in 
Lesotho  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  high  school  students.  In  addition, 
the  change  from  South  African  to  Lesotho 
schools  makes  it  difficult  for  refugee 
students  to  do  as  well  as  they  otherwise 
might. 

I feel  very  strongly  that  those  working 
with  refugees  must  affirm  their  humanity. 
They  must  be  protected  from  exploitation  as 
much  as  possible.  But  most  of  all  they  must 
be  shown  the  love  and  affirmation  coming 
from  Christ  to  enable  them  to  survive  as 
people  in  the  inhuman  situation  where  they 
find  themselves. — Kathy  Royer,  MCC 
Lesotho 

Relief  and  Service  trims 
budget,  expands  program 

Steps  to  trim  1977  budget  and  approval  of 
new  directions  for  VS  program  were  actions 
taken  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Relief  and  Service  Committee,  Feb.  24,  and 
25,  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

To  tighten  the  1977  budget,  the  commit- 
tee took  action  to  close  two  units  which  were 
unable  to  support  themselves  through  local 
channels.  Action  was  also  taken  to  reduce 
administrative  staff. 

Another  decision  will  allow  Out-Spoken’ 
to  do  its  own  fund-raising  to  encourage 
above-budget  giving  for  the  biking  pro- 
gram. 

While  making  spending  cutbacks,  the 
committee  also  affirmed  plans  for  a new 
type  of  VS  unit  which  will  focus  on  personal 
and  spiritual  growth  for  VSers  as  they  serve. 
A black  summer  youth  team  and  new  units 
in  Johnstown  and  Ambler,  Pa.;  Marion, 
Ind.;  and  Fulton  County,  Ohio,  were  also 
approved. 

Johnstown  VSers  will  assist  First  Men- 
nonite in  community  outreach.  In  Ambler,  a 
VSer  will  work  with  the  congregation’s 
youth  ministry  project.  Marion  and  Fulton 
County  VSers  will  direct  summer  programs 
for  migrant  families.  The  black  youth  team 
will  spend  the  summer  visiting  congrega- 
tions with  a worship  program.  All  new  units 
will  be  self-supporting  through  job  earnings 
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and  local  church  support. 

Expanding  program  despite  budget  diffi- 
culties challenged  committee  and  staff.  “We 
cannot  panic  and  therefore  stop  growing,  ” 
said  chairperson  Samuel  O.  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  “We  must  continue  to  carry 
the  vision  of  service  and  move  ahead  hoping 
for  a better  financial  picture  for  the  future.” 

Workshops  and  children's 
activites  to  have 
important  role  at  Festival 

Workshops  for  adults  and  activities  for 
children  will  be  important  elements  of  the 
Festival  of  the  People  to  be  held  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  Apr.  1-3. 

Scheduled  for  three  time  blocks  Saturday 
morning  and  afternoon,  Apr.  2,  the  work- 
shops will  focus  on  four  principal  areas  of 
congregational  life:  worship,  youth-adult 
interaction,  teacher  training  for  children’s 
classes,  and  the  congregation  as  a teaching- 
learning community. 

While  adults  are  participating  in  the 
workshops,  12  types  of  directed  acitivites  for 
children  through  the  eighth  grade  will  run 
simultaneously.  Some  highlights  will  be  the 
“Shout  for  Joy  Singers”;  Interest  Centers, 
featuring  drama,  storytelling,  and  a puppet 
show;  and  Learning  Stations,  where  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  personal  and  group 
creativity  will  be  offered  in  supervised  set- 
tings. 

The  Festival  of  the  People  will  bring 
together  Mennonite  and  Brethren  persons, 
young  and  old,  to  learn  about  and  celebrate 
an  active,  sharing  congregational  life. 

Some  35  adult  workshops  are  planned, 
each  of  which  will  be  offered  twice.  The 
workshops  begin  at  10:00  a.m.,  1:00  p.m., 
and  2:30  p.m. 

Some  of  the  goals  of  the  workshops  are  to 
examine  the  dynamics  of  worship;  to  affirm 
the  value  of  young  people  in  congregational 
life;  to  share  teaching  methods;  to  involve 
children  in  creative  and  enjoyable  Christian 
education  experiences;  to  introduce  The 
Foundation  Series;  and  to  promote  Chris- 
tian nurture,  discipline,  and  community 
within  a believers’  church  context. 

Iowa  teachers  hold 
Sunday  school  workshop 

Sunday  school  for  adults  can  be  “what  we 
do  while  the  children  are  in  class.”  Realizing 
this  may  more  truly  reflect  our  feelings  than 
we  care  to  admit,  the  Sunday  school 
superintendents  planned  a workshop  for  the 
teachers  of  the  West  Union  and  Parnell 
Mennonite  congregations,  Feb.  11  and  12, 
at  West  Union  Church,  Parnell,  Iowa. 

We  drew  upon  area  teachers  to  stimulate 
our  thinking  for  classes  of  adults,  young 


Marvin  Yoder  (center)  leads  a small-group  dis- 
cussion at  the  workshop 


adults,  and  children.  On  Friday  evening 
David  Helmuth,  associate  secretary  for  Con- 
gregational Education  and  Literature  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  set  the  tone  for  the 
weekend  by  emphasizing  that  the  goal  of 
Sunday  school  is  to  disciple  adults  and  com- 
municate the  faith  to  our  children. 

We  were  challenged  to  think  of  a child’s 
need  for  acceptance,  approval,  and  ade- 
quacy. We  realize  that  these  are  needs  that 
carry  on  through  the  years  into  the  adult 
classes. 

We  listened  to  ways  of  building  “God- 
consciousness”  in  children.  Music  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  awareness,  and  we  can 
use  its  many  forms  to  create  a theme  or 
certain  mood.  ■ 

The  post  high  school  age  can  be  a class  in 
limbo.  A group  of  young  singles  in  one  con- 
gregation worked  at  this  by  meeting  in  an 
informal,  unstructured  way  (in  the  church’s 
kitchen)  to  wrestle  with  their  immediate 
concerns.  The  “Kitchen  Class  ” planned  a 
Fourth  of  July  service  and  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  church. 

As  we  considered  the  importance  of  dis- 
cipleship,  we  were  stimulated  and  renewed 
in  our  thinking.  We  agreed  with  our  pastor, 
Emery  Hochstetler,  who  stated  that  we 
“treasure  the  Word,  our  children,  our 
friends,  and  ourselves  in  our  capacity  for 
eternal  life  and  eternal  worth.” 

And  so  we  consider  it  a privilege  to  invest 
our  time,  energy,  and  gifts  to  learn  from 
each  other — and  to  teach  each  other  about 
those  things  that  determine  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. — Eleanor  Yoder 

MF  assets  up, 
expenses  down 

Up  38  percent  in  1976  is  the  report  from 
Mennonite  Foundation  about  gift  assets 
which  MF  manages  for  future  distribution 
to  church  and  charitable  causes. 

The  increase  brought  MF’s  total  assets  to 
$13.2  million  by  year  end.  This  was  up  from 
$9.6  million  in  1975.  In  1976  MF  distributed 
$1,269,000  to  Mennonite  organizations  and 
to  charitable  causes. 

One  area  of  substantial  growth  in  1976  for 


MF  was  in  new  investment  management  ac- 
counts for  Mennonite  institutions. 

Deferred  expenses  were  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. Also,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  MF  income  slightly  exceeded  operat- 
ing expenses. 

MF  receives  income  for  its  operating 
expenses  from  service  charges,  investment 
income,  institutional  and  personal  contribu- 
tions. 

Oregon  congregations 
join  to  sing  praises 

Over  1,000  Oregon  Mennonites  gathered  at 
Smith  Auditorium  on  the  Willamette  Uni- 
versity Campus  in  Salem,  Ore.,  for  the  third 
annual  festival  of  praise  on  Mar.  6. 

Harold  Hochstetler,  pastor  of  Eugene 
Mennonite  Church  and  Tom  Reimer,  North 
Park  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  co-moderated  the  hour-long  festival. 
Scripture  readings  from  the  Psalms  were  in- 
terspersed with  congregational  singing. 

A 51-voice  choir  of  persons  from  12  dif- 
ferent congregations  sang  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn  of  Praise.  Soloists  were  Jane 
Dahl  and  Reuben  Voth  from  Eugene,  Judy 
Witzke  and  Daryl  Wissink  from  Salem,  and 
Nancy  Lapp  from  Albany.  Directing  the 
mass  choir  for  the  second  year  was  Jerry 
Friesen,  director  of  choirs  at  George  Fox 
College,  Newberg,  Ore.  Tom  Greenwood, 
Eugene,  was  the  accompanist  for  the  entire 
festival. 

An  offering  was  received  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  On  Mar.  15  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  festival  met  to 
evaluate  this  year’s  festival  and  begin  mak- 
ing plans  for  next  year. — La  Vernae  J.  Dick. 

North  Ghana  associates 
review  ag  projects 

1976  was  a year  for  building  at  the 
Langbensi  agricultural  station  In  North 
Ghana,  according  to  Stanley  Freyenberger. 
Stanley  and  Jane  Freyenberger,  overseas 
associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, arrived  last  September  at  Langbensi, 
about  500  miles  north  of  Accra. 

“Last  year  was  a big  year  for  building  up 
the  facilities  from  which  the  station  will 
work,  ” Stanley  said  in  his  year-end  report. 
“With  construction  basically  completed  we 
can  concentrate  on  village  extension.  We 
also  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  a pastor 
to  work  more  intensively  with  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  human  need.  ” 

The  Langbensi  station  is  a joint  endeavor 
of  the  Mennonite  Mission,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ghana,  and  the  Ghana  Christian 
Council  Service  Committee.  Mennonite 
workers  are  Wayne  Nitzsche  and  Leonard 
Bergey  along  with  Freyenbergers. 

Various  projects  make  up  the  station 
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program;  crops,  livestock,  water,  village  ex- 
tension. 

“Station  crops  produced  fairly  well,” 
Stanley  said.  “Seed  selection  is  the  biggest 
factor,  along  with  fertilizer.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Ghanaian-German  Agricultural 
Development  Project,  we  multiplied  seed  in 
four  varieties  of  guinea  corn.  The  relation 
between  improved  seed  and  fertilizer  is 
showing  by  the  increased  station  sales  of 
both  together.  The  mango  orchard  had  its 
first  crop — small  but  encouraging.” 

With  fast  multiplication  and  small  feed 
requirements,  rabbits  continue  to  interest 
the  farmers.  Most  rabbits  are  sold  for  breed- 
ing. Getting  chicks  has  been  a problem 
which  along  with  high  feed  cost  and  New 
Castle  disease  makes  chicken-raising  prob- 
lematic. The  care  and  use  of  station  bullocks 
set  an  example  for  the  community,  Stanley 
explained. 

Permanent  water  supply  for  the  station 
has  not  yet  been  found.  Current  needs  have 
come  from  the  village  dam  a kilometer 
away.  Household  water  is  from  a well  two 
kilometers  away.  “Many  working  hours 
have  been  spent  hauling  water  for  station, 
building  and  household  needs,”  Stanley 
reported.  “We  are  working  to  get  a bore 
hole  so  that  all  hauling  can  end.” 

Continued  instruction  in  chemical  use, 
seed  selection,  composting,  storage,  and 
other  agronomic  practices  were  pursued  in 
village  extension  efforts.  Demonstration 
crops  had  fair  success  with  corn  and  peanuts 
yielding  the  best.  Nearly  300  members  are  a 
part  of  the  credit  union  which  has  about  $5, 
000  in  savings. 

The  extension  pickup  doubles  as  an 
emergency  ambulance.  Nearly  100  trips 
were  made  to  the  Baptist  Hospital  about  60 
kilometers  away.  “The  day’s  program  inter- 
ruption and  night’s  rest  lost  can  be  quite 
frustrating,  ” Stanley  said. 

Juhnke  will  research 
overseas  GC 
mission  history 

James  Juhnke  of  North  Newton,  Kan.,  will 
write  an  overseas  mission  history  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  a 
yearlong  assignment  beginning  on  July  1. 

Juhnke,  professor  of  history  at  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  will  spend  his 
sabbatical  year,  1977-78,  in  the  research  and 
writing  assignment  for  the  General  Con- 
ference’s Commission  on  Overseas  Mission. 

The  book,  to  be  subsidized  by  the  com- 
mission, will  be  published  in  early  1979, 
probably  in  paperback. 

The  General  Conference  has  been  in- 
volved in  overseas  mission  since  1900,  when 
missionaries  went  to  India,  although  the 
first  “foreign  ” mission  work  was  begun  in 
Oklahoma  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
paho  a quarter  century  earlier. 


City  missioner  connects 
people  with  churches 

Seeking  out  the  lost  children  of  Menno  is 
the  task  of  Frank  Dyck  of  Winnipeg. 

Since  April  1976  he  has  been  visiting 
Mennonites  who  have  moved  to  Winnipeg 
but  haven’t  related  to  any  church  in  the  city. 
They  are  rural  Mennonites  who  have 
recently  moved  to  the  city,  Russian  or 
Mexican  immigrants,  divorced  and  remar- 
ried people,  single  people,  or  those  who 
simply  haven’t  found  a circle  of  friends  in  a 
city  church. 

Frank’s  title  is  “city  missioner.”  He  was 
hired  full  time  for  two  years  by  six  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

“Rural  churches  had  sent  in  the  names  of 
people  who  migrated  to  the  city,  but  the  city 
pastors  couldn’t  keep  up  with  them,”  Frank 
explained.  “There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
get  lost  and  don’t  want  to  have  church  ties. 

“I  try  to  establish  a point  a contact  with 
the  church  so  those  people  can  relate  to 
someone  when  they  need  it,”  he  said. 

Many  people  are  not  ready  to  commit 
themselves  to  a church,  Frank  said.  “I  don’t 
push.  But  I am  that  point  of  contact.  When 
they  find  a congregation,  my  job  is  over.  I’m 
not  to  start  a new  church.” 

The  names  of  people  to  contact  come 
about  equally  from  three  sources:  from  rural 
areas,  from  city  churches,  and  from  Frank’s 
own  contacts. 

Some  are  like  a Mennonite  couple  from 
Mexico  whom  he  visited.  They  didn’t  feel  at 
home  in  any  of  the  Winnipeg  churches. 
They  had  no  friendship  circles.  “It  was  a 
eultural  thing — different  rituals  and  a dif- 
ferent type  of  language,  ” he  said. 

“People  from  Russia  also  have  difficulty 
adjusting  to  our  life  here.  It  isn’t  that  easy 
for  them  to  get  into  our  circles.  The  two 
groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  a 
whole  generation,  ” Frank  said. 

He  felt  that  whether  a person  joins  a 
church  depends  most  on  person-to-person 
friendships.  — Lois  Barrett 

Introduction  to 
seminary  life 

“Ministry  in  the  Believers’  Church  ” was  the 
theme  of  this  year’s  College-Seminary 
Student  Conference  held  Feb.  25  and  26  on 
the  campus  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries. 

The  purpose  of  this  yearly  conference  is  to 
give  opportunity  for  interested  persons, 
particularly  college  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  to  experience  and  explore 
seminary  life.  This  year,  30  prospective 
students  from  several  colleges  and  graduate 
programs  were  involved. 

To  facilitate  interaction  with  the  seminary 


community,  the  conference  agenda  pro- 
vided lectures  and  seminaries  for  AMBS 
students  and  visitors. 

Conference  participants  attended  regular 
classes  and  chapel  on  Friday,  then  fellow- 
shiped  in  faculty  homes  for  the  evening 
meal.  In  the  evening  session.  Dean  Ross 
Bender  spoke  to  the  theme  of  “Believers’ 
Church  and  Ministry.  ” In  his  address 
Bender  defined  the  concept  of  believers’ 
church  as  “people  of  God  whose  purpose  is 
to  declare  the  deeds  of  Him  who  called  us 
out  of  darkness  into  the  light,  a covenanted 
community  walking  together  in  Christ.”  He 
spoke  of  the  need  for  leadership  in  church 
ministries  such  as  in  “evangelism,  social  ac- 
tion, identifying  with  the  poor,  healing,  and 
ecumenical  relationships.” 

Faculty,  students,  and  conference  par- 
ticipants were  addressed  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  Erland  Waltner,  president  of  MBS. 
In  his  presentation,  “Leadership  in  the 
Believer’s  Church,  ” Waltner  outlined  the 
biblical  model  based  on  Mark  10:42-45.  The 
role  of  a leader  in  the  church  is  “to  help  us 
all  think  biblically  about  our  ministry  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world  around.” 
Leadership,  an  important  ministry  in  the 
biblical  believers’  church,  was  defined  as 
“function  rather  than  status  ” emerging  out 
of  “gifting  by  God  and  discernment  by  the 
people  of  God.  ” Leadership  must  be  “both 
prophetic  and  pastoral.  ” Waltner  cited  Du- 
namis  and  Sojourners  Fellowship  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  experiments  in  prophetic 
and  pastoral  types  of  leadership. 

A variety  of  workshops  held  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  gave  opportunity  to 
examine  specific  areas  related  to  leadership 
questions,  i.e.,  “Women  in  Leadership,  ” 
“Single  Congregational  Leaders,”  “Team 
Ministry,  ” “Professionalism  in  Ministry,  ” 
and  “Tent-Making  Ministry.  ” 

The  workshop  speakers  then  served  on  a 
panel  “hot  seat,  ” where  students  directed 
further  questions  and  concerns  arising  from 
the  weekend. — Steve  Fath 

Life-planning  workshop 
held  for  Goshen  Students 

Goshen  College  upperclassmen  and  recent 
graduates  heard  input  on  life  planning  from 
eight  resource  people  at  a workshop  on 
campus  on  Mar.  4 and  5. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  assist 
the  students  in  their  transition  from  college 
to  the  world  beyond. 

The  resource  people  included  Atlee 
Beechy,  Ron  Hunsicker,  John  Bauman, 
Alice  Roth,  Ruth  Krall,  Herb  Minnich, 
Delmar  Good,  and  Norm  Kauffmann. 

The  focus  of  the  workshop  was  primarily 
on  the  living  environment  and  style  to  be 
chosen  after  graduation,. 

Topics  for  input,  questioning,  and  dis- 
cussion centered  on  selection  of  a corn- 
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munity,  church  fellowship,  peers,  a house- 
hold, and  money  practices. 

The  furthering  of  a personal  and  com- 
munity identity  was  emphasized  throughout 
the  workshop.  The  resource  people  gave 
both  ethical  and  practical  suggestions  for 
life  after  college. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Discipleship- 

Pastoral  couples'  retreat 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  three  pastoral 
couples’  seminars  to  be  held  in  late  spring 
and  summer  of  1977,  according  to  John  H. 
Mosemann  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dates  and  locations  for  this  year’s 
seminars  are  as  follows:  1)  June  14-18,  im- 
mediately preceding  Estes  Park  77;  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp,  Divide,  Colo.; 
John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  resource  per- 
sons. 2)  July  25-29;  at  Greencroft  Center, 
Elkhart.  3)  Aug.  1-5;  at  Camp  Hebron, 
Halifax,  Pa. 

Over  the  past  five  years  this  well-received 
resource  for  pastoral  couples  has  focused  on 
such  areas  of  interest  as  growth  in  self- 
understanding, congregational  conflict  reso- 
lution, marriage  enrichment,  Bible  study, 
and  sharing  of  hurts  and  joys  associated  with 
the  pastoral  ministry.  Last  summer  26  Men- 
nonite pastoral  couples  took  part  in  three 
seminars. 

Mosemann  encourages  couples  to  make 
inquiries  as  soon  as  possible  “so  that  specific 
planning  can  be  related  to  the  interests  of 
participants.” 

Musicians  and 
dramatists  sought 

Inter-Mennonite  and  cross-cultural  sharing 
of  the  arts  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Tenth  Assembly  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  Ideas  for  performers  and  ma- 
terials from  Mennonite  musicians  and 
dramatists  are  sought  as  planning  for  the 
arts  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  con- 
tinues. 

Musical  and  dramatic  presentations  will 
be  part  of  the  daily  events  for  periods  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  addition  to 
the  Friday  evening  drama  festival  and  the 
Saturday  music  festival.  The  Creative  Arts 
Council  will  consider  recommendations  and 
inquiries  concerning  performers,  scores,  or 
scripts.  By  Apr.  15,  1977,  interested  indi- 
viduals or  groups  should  contact  either  Vir- 
ginia Mininger,  Music  Coordinator,  213 
South  Main,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  or  Diane 
Umble,  Drama  Coordinator,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 

The  Tenth  Assembly  Mennonite  World 
Conference  will  gather  at  the  Century  II 
Convention  Center  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  on 
July  25-30,  1978. 


Alice  Hershberger,  editor  of  Story 
Friends,  died  on  March  15  at  the  age  of  57. 

The  College  Singers,  a select  choir  of  40 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  students,  will 
present  sacred  music  programs  in  four  loca- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  the 
last  weekend  of  March.  They  will  appear 
7:30  p.m..  Mar.  26,  at  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Gettysburg;  10:00  a.m..  Mar.  27  at 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church;  2:00 
p.m.  at  Menno-Haven  Nursing  Home, 
Chambersburg;  and  7:30  p.m.  at  Fellowship 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.  The  group’s  repertoire,  sung  both  a cap- 
pella-style  and  with  accompaniment,  will  in- 
clude choral  arrangements  of  hymns,  spiri- 
tuals, selections  from  the  Renaissance  and 
Colonial  America  periods,  and  material 
from  contemporary  composers.  Roy  D. 
Roth,  associate  professor  of  church  music  at 
EMC,  is  director. 

A five-day  workshop  for  piano  teachers 
and  a program  for  students  will  be  hosted  by 
Goshen  College  June  20  through  24,  an- 
nounced John  O’Brien,  director  of  piano 
pedagogy  at  Goshen  College.  Special  guest 
lecturer  will  be  Louise  Goss,  general  editor 
and  coauthor  of  The  Frances  Clark  Library 
for  Piano  Students.  She  is  also  director  of 
The  New  School  for  Music  Study,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  Other  workshop  instructors  will  be 
Kathryn  Sherer,  Bettie  M.  Norman,  Ve- 
ronica Roth,  and  John  O’Brien  of  the 
Goshen  College  music  faculty.  For  more  in- 
formation and  a registration  card,  write  the 
Piano  Pedagogy  Department,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Eva  Stauffer,  counselor  for  women’s 
programming  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  back  on  the  job  after 
convalescing  from  a heart  attack.  She  was 
hospitalized  in  November  and  began  get- 
ting on  her  feet  in  early  January.  She  began 
answering  letters  from  listeners  in  late 
January  and  made  her  first  visit  to  the  office 
in  mid-February.  Looking  back  on  her 
experience,  she  said,  “I  think  I now  know 
better  how  to  empathize  with  others.  I think 
I can  listen  more  sympathetically  and  care 
more  deeply.  ” 

The  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  congregation 
witnessed  baptism  in  the  nearby  Caribbean 
for  two  fathers  and  a fourth-year  university 
student  the  last  Sunday  in  February.  Pastor 
Miguel  Rolon  officiated  at  the  afternoon 
baptism  and  the  evening  Lord’  Supper  and 
footwashing.  Four  mothers  are  preparing  for 
baptism  in  April. 

The  United  Christian  Council  of  Israel 
sponsored  an  all-day  Bible  conference  the 
last  Saturday  in  January  on  the  garments  of 
the  high  priest  of  Mosaic  times  and  the  way 


these  garments  symbolize  Jesus’  priestly 
ministry.  Jesus  did  not  wear  the  priestly  gar- 
ments, reported  Mennonite  workers  Bertha 
and  Paul  Swarr,  but  instead  bore  the  priestly 
qualities  in  His  own  person.  “Congrega- 
tional triumphant  music  seemed  so  appro- 
priate for  the  200  participants  who  realize 
that  every  believer  is  part  of  the  royal  priest- 
hood,” Swarrs  wrote. 

A new  feature  of  the  1977  Mennonite 
Yearbook  is  a complete  address  listing  ar- 
ranged geographically  of  all  Mennonite 
Church  workers  serving  overseas.  The  direc- 
tory includes  persons  serving  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  the  district  agencies. 
The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  issues  an 
updated  directory  of  its  overseas  workers 
each  spring  and  fall.  A current  copy  is 
available  on  request  to  Esther  Graber,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

A short-term  service  bulletin  has  been 
compiled  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
to  help  persons  find  summer  service  assign- 
ments with  Mennonite  Church-related 
agencies.  Contact  Dick  Lehman,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Harvey  Graber  had  brain  surgery  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  Feb.  24,  which  revealed  a 
tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain  which  could 
not  be  removed.  Miriam  and  Harvey 
Graber,  missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  express  their  deep  appreciation 
for  prayer  support,  according  to  Lawrence 
Greaser,  associate  overseas  secretary. 

“We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Irene 
and  Ed  Weaver  for  showing  us  in  action  the 
‘simple’  method  of  Bible  teaching  which 
they  have  found  effective  in  independent 
churches  in  Africa,  ” wrote  Lois  and  Albert 
Buckwalter  from  Saenz  Pena,  Argentina, 
following  the  Weavers’  February  visit.  “Ed 
and  Irene  shared  with  us  from  their  rich 
experience  as  they  observed  striking  simi- 
larities, as  well  as  dissimilarities,  with  groups 
they  have  worked  with  in  many  different 
places  through  the  years.  The  Indian  believ- 
ers responded  enthusiastically  when  Ed  led 
a study  on  the  last  Sunday  they  were  with 
us.  ” 

Opportunities  for  Bonita  and  John  Driver 
to  be  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church  in 
Spain  have  come  faster  than  expected,  they 
reported  in  mid-February.  Because  of  last- 
minute  vacancy,  John  was  asked  to  teach  a 
two-week  course  on  the  Johannine  epistles 
organized  in  Madrid  for  church  workers 
from  throughout  the  country.  He  is  also  giv- 
ing a weekly  series  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  at  one  Brethren  Assembly,  and  two 
sessions  on  the  baptism  and  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  at  another  Assembly.  “Other  invita- 
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tions  are  not  yet  finalized,”  John  wrote. 

Merle  Jacobs,  research  professor  of  zool- 
ogy at  Goshen  College,  announced  a 
breakthrough  in  physiological  research  at 
the  College.  Working  with  ebony  flies, 
Jacob’s  discovery  may  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing of  growth  and  aging  mechanisms, 
and  to  new  methods  in  controlling  tumor 
growth,  pathogenic  fungi,  and  insects. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  announced  the  following  staff  open- 
ings in  the  Voluntary  Service  office:  An 
administrator  is  needed  by  June  to  develop  a 
new  discipleship  training  unit.  A couple  is 
preferred  to  share  one  full-time  salary.  A re- 
gional VS  director  is  needed  for  the  Western 
office  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  June,  and  for  the 
Eastern  office  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  fall. 
VS  directors  administer  from  10  to  12  units, 
make  periodic  unit  visits,  and  work  closely 
with  local  support  groups.  Prior  VS  exper- 
ience is  helpful.  Contact  John  W.  Eby,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  are  currently 
needed  to  fill  a variety  of  assignments  in 
Puerto  Rico  beginning  in  May  or  June  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Contact  Ray 
Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Donors  have  given  $268,000  and  pledged 
$25,000  so  far  toward  new  offices  for  three 
Mennonite  Church  boards.  The  Boards 
share  common  quarters  as  Mennonite  Of- 
fices in  Greencroft  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
“We’ve  $97,000  left  to  go  and  we  aim  to 
wrap  up  our  work  by  midyear,”  said  A.  J. 
Metzler,  chairman  of  the  Missions/Minis- 
tries Facilities  Fund.  He  and  Glen  E.  Yoder 
are  volunteer  staff  for  the  fund-raising  drive 
for  remodeling  and  furnishing  offices  oc- 
eupied  by  Mennonite  Boards  of  Congreg- 
tional  Ministries,  Education,  and  Missions. 

The  Black  Church  Conference,  spon- 


sored by  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Region 
V,  will  be  held  Apr.  29-May  1 at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.  Guest 
speakers  will  be  Hubert  Brown,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Abraham  Davis,  Messiah  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  William  Krispin, 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia.  The  conference  will  study 
topics  such  as  black  history,  leadership  and 
training,  and  church  growth.  The  meetings 
are  designed  to  stimulate  resources  and  ma- 
terials that  would  be  pertinent  to  the  black 
and  black/white  constituency  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

J.  J.  Hostetler  is  heading  a senior  citizen’s 
retreat  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Apr.  26-28,  Tuesday  evening 
through  Thursday  morning.  Tilman  Smith, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  director  of  studies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  aging  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  missions,  will  provide  major  input. 
In  addition  to  directing  the  weekend, 
Hostetler  will  conduct  a Bible  study  based 
on  James.  Reservations  should  be  sent  or 
called  directly  to  Laurelville. 

Correction:  In  the  News  Section  of  the 
Mar.  8 issue  of  Gospel  Herald  there  were 
two  misspellings.  It  should  have  read  Larry 
(not  Harry)  Howland  and  Cloy  (not  Clay) 
Roth. 

Change  of  address:  Vernon  Leis  from  4 
Herbert  St.,  to  I Phoebe  Crescent,  Elmira, 
Ont.  N3B  2B9. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  written  before  to  express  appreciation 
for  our  official  church  organ  as  I feel  the  editors  in 
the  past  and  you  have  done  and  are  doing  a fine 
work.  I would  be  able  to  enumerate  quite  a few 


writers  whom  I particularly  like  but  just  now  I will 
mention  only  the  one  I am  going  to  miss — Menno 
B.  Hurd.  Like  many  others,  no  doubt,  I have  tried 
to  guess  who  the  real  writer  was  but  his 
anonymity  did  not  disturb  me  at  all.  His  presenta- 
tions of  various  issues  and  concerns,  his  satire  and 
humor  were  stimulating.  I think  this  kind  of 
column,  whatever  form  it  takes,  should  be 
continued.  (We  need  Seth,  Lukewarm,  and 
Menno!) — Mrs.  Dallas  Hamsher,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Menno, 

How  I wish  a woman  would  have  had  the 
insight  you  have  had  in  your  delightful  and  think- 
full  Mennos — or  could  you  be  a woman?  (Has 
that  ever  been  asked?)  Really  I can’t  remember 
one  Menno  that  I didn't  appreciate — tnore  or  less. 

I think  I am  just  a bit  envious  of  your  writing. 
But  I seem  to  have  ability  to  write  for  “little  ones  ’ 
and  God  grant  me  the  wisdom  to  do  that  to  His 
glory. 

I loved  your  parting  point  to  ponder.  Believe 
me,  submission  is  not  a natural  with  me.  But  I 
have  learned.  No,  not  especially  to  like  it  but  to 
enjoy  the  end  results.  Seems  the  Bible  even 
promises  those  blessings.  Blessings  on  you.  Keep 
on  writing.  I’m  certain  you  are.  Aren’t  you? — 
Gladys  H.  Kennel. 

Dear  Menno  B.  Hurd: 

1 am  going  to  miss  you  in  the  Gospel  Herald!  I 
needed  your  type  of  “prick”  for  my  conscience. 
Even  though  my  lifestyle  in  a small  non-Men- 
nonite  community  in  northwestern  Ontario  did 
not  identify  with  all  of  your  suggestions,  I am  still 
going  to  miss  you!  I wish  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
efforts  and  warnings,  criticisms,  and  concerns.  I 
feel  I am  losing  a much-needed  parent! 

However,  I am  looking  forward  to  your  next 
role,  whatever  your  new  ‘handle  ” may  be.  The 
brotherhood  needs  your  type  of  writing  and  I do 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  long  returning  to  the 
Gospel  Herald. — Garry  Knott,  Sioux  Lookout, 
Ont. 

I read  Menno  B.  Hurd’s  self-written  obituary 
with  sorrow.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I was  sure  1 
knew  him  that  I identified  with  him.  He  wrote 
once,  using  a church  and  bishop’s  name  that  I 
well  knew.  I think  he  will  still  write  by  his  own 
name.  I also  liked  Luke  Warm  and  Uncle  Seth. 


Children  at  Hyattsville  Mennonite  Church  in  Maryland  are  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  Ernest  Sam  and  the  Caring  Box.  For  more  than  a year 
they’ve  been  saving  money  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  children  s 
projects. 

Members  of  the  Hyattsville  Caring  Box  Crowd  are  among  many  Sun- 
day school  and  Bible  school  groups  who’ve  raised  more  than  $30,000  and 
are  adding  to  that  number  day  by  day. 

That’s  how  children  are  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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That  says  a lot  about  me.  1 like  it  straight,  with  a 
little  barb  to  drill  it  in.  With  so  much  information 
today,  how  will  it  stick,  unless  there  is  a barb? 

I liked  Menno.  He  is  gone  now.  No,  he  isn't. 
“He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  My  life  was 
enriched  by  his  writing.  I took  it  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
writing.  When  I wasn  t pricked  by  his  writing,  I 
asked  God  what  was  wrong  with  me.  The  next 
time  I got  more.  I don’t  know  who  wrote  the  Book 
of  Hebrews.  But  I love  it,  learn  from  it,  and  it 
changes  my  life.  I can’t  dialogue  with  its  writer. 
Yes,  I can.  God  wrote  Hebrews.  I love  Him!  I dia- 
logue with  Him. 

We  have  good  talks — He  wins  every  argument! 

1 believe  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  the 
writers  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  No  matter  if  I’m 
right  or  wrong  about  his  real  identity.  I’ll  look  for- 
ward to  articles  by  the  writer  whom  I think  wrote 
Menno  B.  Hurd.— Carl  L.  Smeltzer,  Kalona,  Iowa 


You  do  not  need  to  print  this  if  you  don’t  want 
to,  but  I need  to  tell  you.  When  I called  my  son  to 
commend  him  for  writing  to  Readers  Say  in 
regard  to  the  demise  of  Menno  B.  Hurd,  I was 
shocked  to  hear  him  say  his  letter  was  “edited.” 
How  do  we  hear  “the  squeaks  from  the  grass 
roots  ? When  you  edit  a letter  you  may  warp  or 
even  destroy  the  message  of  the  writer.  If  this  is 
going  to  be  your  policy  it  might  be  well  to  print 
under  the  writer’s  name  “edited  by  DH.” 

You  have  a whole  page  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
where  vou  may  editorialize  weekly.  Let  the 
readers  have  their  say.— Frances  V.  Hooley,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. 

Sorry  about  that  unhappy  surprise.  My  general 
practice  is  to  shorten  letters  that  seem  overly  long 
or  that  repeat  a point  made  by  another  writer. 
The  best  letters  are  those  which  make  one  point — 
briefly. — Editor. 


I have  never  written  comments  about  articles  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  before,  although  there  have 
been  many  that  I have  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But 
none  so  much  as  the  issue  of  February  22.  It 
seems  you  really  outdid  yourself  and  put  all  the 
good  articles  in  one  issue. 

James  M.  Lapp  s Salvation  by  Grace  Through 
Faith”  fell  right  in  with  “The  Schleitheim  Text.” 
I reel  we  need  this  preached  to  us  more  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  young  people  need  to  know  why 
we  believe  what  we  believe.  It  needs  to  be 
rehashed  every  so  often  to  keep  it  sharp  in  our 
minds — just  as  we  need  daily  readings  and  talks 
with  God. 

“The  Table  of  Fellowship”  by  Rebecca  Horst,  I 
agree  with  wholeheartedly.  We  need  to  get  away 
from  the  fancy  restaurants  where  we  make  others 
\wrk  so  we  don  t have  to.  Some  of  my  happiest 
childhood  memories  were  Sundays  when  we  had 
company  comine.  And  without  any  pretense. 
Mom  would  add  more  water  and  flour  to  the 
mvy  or,  as  Rebecca  said,  a little  more  water  to 
the  soup  and  we  had  a joyous  time. 

The  smaller  articles  about  God’s  people  and  the 
work  they  are  doing  is  always  interesting  and  in- 
formative. And  last  out  far  from  least  are  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  obituaries  that  keep  me  in- 
formed of  friends  or  acquaintances  whom  I have 
perhaps  lost  contact  with  over  the  years.  Thank 
you  and  God  bless  you. — Myra  shetler  Randolph, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Birkey,  Bob  and  Mary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Benjamin  David,  Jan.  18, 1977. 

Bontrager,  Dean  and  Phyllis  (Miller),  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  second  son,  Stuart  Mason,  Feb.  24, 


Briskey,  Loyal  and  Bonnie  (Lauber),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Joy  Dianne  Feb  18 
1977. 

Diener,  Eugene  and  Gloria  (Yoder),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Obed  Eugene,  Feb.  12 
1977. 

Geiser,  Ernest  and  lean  (Hochstetler),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  De- 
borah lean,  Feb.  15,  1977. 

Gerber,  Daniel  and  Bernice  (Shetler),  Mance- 
lona,  Mich.,  second  son,  James  Ray,  Feb.  21 
1977. 

Gingerich,  Wayne  and  Joan  (Garber),  Hudson, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Kassi  Elizabeth,  Feb,  25, 
1977. 

Hartzler,  David  and  Vietta  (Schertz),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Monica  Laine 
Jan.  5,  1977. 

Hathaway,  Raymond  and  Betty  (King),  Phil- 
adelphia, Mo.,  first  child,  Stefani  Lyn,  Jan.  3 
1977. 

Histand,  John  and  Nancy  (Garber),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Aaron  John,  Feb.  27 
1977. 

Johnson,  Wayne  and  Joanne,  Morton,  111.,  first 
child,  Stacie  Jo  Anne,  Feb.  22,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Dwight  and  Carolyn  (Frey),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  son,  Travis  Edward,  Feb.  21 
1977. 

Keim,  Laverne  and  Karen  (Geiser),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Meglaurel  Beth,  Feb.  9 
1977. 

Kuhns,  Jay  R.  and  Nancy  E.  (Lehman),  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jared  Dean,  Feb.  9 
1977. 

Lambert,  David  and  Arlene  (Wideman),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  Jeffery  David,  Feb.  20 
1977. 

Layman,  Eldon  and  Susan  (Brubaker),  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  first  child,  Daniel  Franklin,  Mar.  1 
1977. 

Mast,  David  and  Ruth  (Harnish),  Oley,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kendra  Renae,  Jan. 

14. 1977. 

Musselman,  Murray  and  Sally  (Gibnor), 
Gownstown,  Ont.,  fourth  daughter,  Rebecca 
Jean.  Feb.  13,  1977. 

Nussbaum,  Phil  and  Ruth  (Kuhns),  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Philomena  Raynette,  Jan.  28 
1977. 

Overholt,  Richard  and  Faye  (Hostetler),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter 
Julie  Michelle,  Jan.  23, 1977. 

Schrock,  Stan  and  Diane  (Baumann),  Roanoke, 
111.,  second  son,  Steffen  Duane,  Feb.  2,  1977. 

Scott,  Bill  and  Dottie  (Driver),  Marlton,  N.J., 
first  child,  Rebecca  Louise,  Jan.  16,  1977. 

Stauffer,  Sanford  and  Ruth  (Gehman),  Royers- 
ford.  Pa.,  first  child,  Aaron  Richard,  Feb.  10 
1977. 

Swartz,  Dewaine  and  Marcia  (Zehr),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  Wayne,  Ian 

26. 1977. 

Wenger,  Leslie  and  Patsy  (Jordan),  Galion, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jesse  Michael,  Nov.  24,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Braden  — Swartzendruber.  Wayne  Braden, 
Newport,  N.C.,  and  Karen  Kay  Swartzendruber 
Salter  Path,  N.C.,  College  cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.) 
by  Arnold  C.  Roth,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Eberly— Musser.— Carl  A.  Eberly,  Reinholds, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Sylvia  A.  Musser 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  Gehmans  cong.,  by  Luke  L 
Horst,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Schrock — Lester. — Thomas  L.  Schrock,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Cheryl  A.  Lester, 


Adrian,  Mich.,  Church  of  Christ,  by  Ellis  B 
Croyle,  Feb.  26,  1977. 

Sensenig  Charles. — Noah  S.  Sensenig,  Rich- 
land, Pa.,  Myerstown  cong.,  and  Grace  M. 
Charles.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Columbia  cong.,  by  Ivan 
D.  Leaman,  Feb.  26,  1977. 

Stalter,  Fish- 

er.  Ill  , Bible  Church,  and  Cathie  Eichelberger, 
Bend  cong.,  by  Irvin  Nussbaum 

Feb.  26,  1977. 

Williams— Naffziger.— David  Rex  Williams 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
Gayle  Lynn  Naffziger.  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  Manson 
cong..  by  James  Detweiler,  Feb.  12,  1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Amstutz,  Leo  L.,  son  of  Eli  and  Levina 
(Baumgartner)  Amstutz,  was  born  at  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  May  16,  1912;  died  at  University 
Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1977;  aged  64 
y.  In  1937  he  was  married  to  Rosella  Lenman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Earl  l! 
and  Roger),  3 daughters  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Vernon 
Shoup,  Shirley— Mrs.  Bryon  Rout,  and  Mary 
Jane),  7 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Ellis  and 
George),  and  2 sisters  (Sarean— Mrs.  Willis 
Lehman,  and  Elva — Mrs.  Allen  Zuercher).  He 
was  a member  of  Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  9,  irl 
charge  of  Herman  F.  Myers;  interment  in  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Ardinger,  Mildred  Marie,  daughter  of  Emory 
G.  and  Ruth  (Moran)  Trager,  was  born  in 
Reisterstown,  Md.,  May  29,  1899;  died  at 
Clearview  Nursing  Home,  Hagerstown,  Md 
Feb.  18,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Dec.  27,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Charles  A.  Ardinger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Aug.  29,  1953.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (George  L.  and  Lewis  G.  Ardinger),  2 
daughters  (Dorothy  M.  Beatty  and  Ruth  E.  Bos- 
well). one  sister  (Dorothy  King),  and  one  brother 
(Carl  Trager).  She  was  a member  of  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Osborne  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Martin;  interment  in  Rest  Haven  Cemetery, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Ebersole,  Hilda  Almeda,  daughter  of  Abram 
and  Gertrude  (Gehr)  Horst,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  25,  1917;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  19,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On  Nov.  17,  1940, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  L.  Hunsberger,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  17,  1968.  In  June 
1971  she  was  married  to  Walter  Ebersole,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Dar- 
lene— Mrs.  A.  B.  Rosenberger,  Liz,  Jean,  and 
Helen  Hunsberger),  one  son  (Kenneth 
Hunsberger),  2 stepsons  (Lewy  and  Elmer 
Ebersole),  2 stepdaughters  (Edna  Brunk  and 
Esther  Lepley),  8 grandchildren,  14  stepgrand- 
children,  3 brothers  (Clarence,  Preston,  and  Karl 
Horst),  and  5 sisters  (Virginia  Martin,  Leona 
Horst,  Kathryn  Christ,  Esther  Horst,  and  Beulah 
Horst).  She  was  a member  of  Cedar  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Tut- 
tle Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  John  Shenk  and  Stanley 
Kauffman;  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  in  charge 
of  Nelson  Martin,  John  Byers,  John  Shenk,  and 
Stanley  Kauffman;  and  at  Cedar  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Feb,  27,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Martin;  interment  in  Perkasie  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Finafrock,  Fred  R.,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Annie 
(Sandoe)  Finafrock,  was  born  near  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1888;  died  in  Grandview 
Washington  Nursing  Home,  Jan.  30,  1977;  aged 
88  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Leah 
Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Norman  and  Glenn),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Mabel 
Tuttle  and  Mrs.  Audrey  Rogers),  7 grandchildren. 
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and  2 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Smith  Funeral  Chapel,  Feb.  2,  in  charge 
of  John  Cross;  interment  in  Memorial  Gardens, 
Grandview,  Wash. 

Leis,  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Magdalene 
Schwartzentruber,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.,  July  4,  1903;  died  at  Gouts’  Pavilion, 
Kitchener,  Feb.  21,  1977;  aged  73  y.  On  Feb.  23, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Wagler,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct.  24,  1975.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Vernon),  3 daughters  (Katherine 
Bartman,  Erma  Steinmann,  and  Florence  Mc- 
Farlane),  2 brothers  (Sidney  and  Elmer),  and  one 
sister  (Edith).  He  was  a member  of  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwart- 
zentruber and  Vernon  Zehr;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Blosser,  Myrtle,  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Mary  (Loucks)  Dills,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  20,  1898;  died  Nov.  29,  1976;  aged  78 
y.  In  1919  she  was  married  to  Fred  Mattmiller, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1954.  In  lune  1956 
she  married  Chester  Blosser,  who  died  in  1963. 
Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Gladys — Mrs. 
Floyd  Brandeberry,  and  Vera — Mrs.  Lamar 
Loucks),  4 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Mary  Nunemaker),  and  one  brother 
(Nelson  Dills).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 
sisters  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Olive 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Rest  Haven  Cemetery. 

Bolton,  John  Harvey,  son  of  Charles  W.  and 
Sarah  (Auchey)  Bolton,  was  born  at  Spring 
Mount,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1879;  died  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1977;  aged  97  y.  He  was  married  to 
Lydia  Alice  Cressman,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  June  12,  1935.  He  was  later  married  to 
Susan  Fretz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Leatherman,  Sara  Kulp, 
Edna  Benner,  and  Ella  Slotter),  3 sons  (Charles, 
Robert,  and  Ralph  Bolton),  2 foster  children  (Neil 
and  Ronald  Gilmore),  31  grandchildren,  40  great- 
grandchildren, 3 great-great-grandchildren,  3 
stepgrandchildren,  5 stepgreat-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Howard).  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of 
Gerald  C.  Studer  and  John  E.  Lapp;  interment  in 
Plains  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Daniel  R.,  son  of  Daniel  S.  and  Catherine 
(Reschly)  Erb,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont., 
Nov.  25,  1893;  died  at  his  home  in  Millbank, 
Ont.,  Feb.  17,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  7,  1924, 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Albrecht,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Delmar),  one 
daughter  (Norma — Mrs.  David  Rudy),  6 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  one  sister 
(Lavina — Mrs.  Dan  Steinman).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 brothers,  one  sister,  and  one  grand- 
child. He  was  a member  of  Maple  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Jacob  Roes,  Amsey 
Martin,  and  Alvin  Leis;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Grieser,  Jemima,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Ju- 
dith (Johns)  Baer,  was  born  at  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Oct.  8,  1882;  died  at  her  home  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Feb.  28,  1977;  aged  94  y.  On  Aug.  24,  1902,  she 
was  married  to  Ephraim  Grieser,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  July  16,  1945.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Laura — Mrs.  Glen  Rufenacht,  Mrs. 
Almeda  Short,  Ruth — Mrs.  Harold  Short,  and 
Martha — Mrs.  Gaylord  Fielitz),  one  son  (Truman 
C.),  22  grandchildren,  56  great-grandchildren,  4 
peat-great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ab- 
bie  Wyse  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Beck).  She  was  a 
member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  P.  L.  Frey;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Henry  B.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Mary 
(Bare)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Co.,  Ind., 


June  25,  1883;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.;  Dec.  21, 
1976;  aged  93  y.  On  Nov.  22,  1903,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lizzie  Markley,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Aaron),  5 daughters  (Mabel — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Martin,  Mary — Mrs.  Warren  Risser, 
Anna — Mrs.  Harry  Winters,  Nora — Mrs.  Viveron 
Hoffman,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  John  Beachy).  One 
son,  Carl,  preceded  him  in  death.  In  1914  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  a member  of  Bonneyville  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  24,  in 
charge  of  Ted  Eash  and  Jason  Martin;  interment 
in  church  cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Christ  and 
Nancy  (Eberly)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Nov.  2,  1899;  died  at  her  home  at  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  Oct.  28,  1976;  aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  26,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  George  Hunsberger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1968.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Henry  Ramer, 
Clara — Mrs.  Arthur  Walters,  and  Anna — Mrs. 
Everett  Eby),  2 sons  (John  and  Kenneth),  18 
grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Lydia  Zimmerman  and  Oma  Weaver).  She 
was  a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Jason 
Martin  and  Bob  Detweiler. 

Miller,  Warren  S.,  son  of  Freeman  and  Me- 
linda Miller,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
4,  1882;  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1977; 

aged  94  y.  He  was  married  to  Anna  E. , 

\rao  preceded  him  in  death  Nov.  30,  1966.  He 
was  a member  of  Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale, 
Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  James 
Murphy  Funeral  Home,  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of 
John  Drescher;  interment  in  Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Mullet,  Maxine,  daughter  of  John  and  Ida 
Smeltzer,  was  born  in  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Aug.  16, 
1921;  died  of  a stroke  at  Fountain  View  Place, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  8,  1977;  aged  55  y.  On  July  11, 
1958,  she  was  married  to  Frank  Mullet,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 stepsons  (Sanford, 
John,  Phillip,  and  Ronald),  3 stepdaughters  (Betty 
Ann,  Phyllis — Mrs.  Larry  Shriner,  and  Lela — 
Mrs.  LeRoy  Rohrer),  her  mother,  2 brothers  (Ken- 
neth and  Lester),  and  5 sisters  (Primrose,  Verda, 
Thelma — Mrs.  Charles  Elion,  Edith — Mrs.  Ver- 
non Hyche,  and  Berniece — Mrs.  Marion 

Schrock).  She  was  a member  of  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Elno  W.  Steiner  and 
Wilmer  Hollinger;  interment  in  Prairie  View 
Cemetery. 

Poole,  William,  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Spenler)  Poole,  was  born  in  Mornington  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  12,  1905;  died  suddenly  at  the  home  of 
his  brother,  Feb.  25,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov.  22, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Fanny  Zehr,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  June  4,  1970.  Surviving 
is  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Leah  Poole),  2 sons 
(Clarence  and  Lloyd),  2 daughters  (Edna — Mrs. 
Emmerson  Ropp,  and  Eileen — Mrs.  Robert 
Eickmeyer),  20  grandchildrem,  4 brothers  (Nor- 
man, John,  Roy,  and  Lome),  and  2 sisters 
(Clara — Mrs.  Gordon  Schultz,  and  Emma — Mrs. 
Elroy  Schultz).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Ivan),  one  daughter  (Violet — Mrs.  Wayne 
Lichty),  and  one  grandchild.  He  was  a member  of 
Maple  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Schlaoach,  Esther  K.,  daughter  of  Samuel  E. 
and  Catherine  (Schrock)  Smith  was  born  at  Meta- 
mora.  111,  Nov.  11,  1903;  died  of  cancer  at  Eureka, 
111.,  Feb.  14,  1977;  aged  73  v.  On  Dec.  2,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Raymond  E.  Schlabach,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and 
Eugene),  her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Emma  Smith),  5 
grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Hinkle, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Dick,  and  Beulah  Smith).  She  was  a 
member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of 
James  Detwiler  and  J.  W.  Davis;  interment  in 


Harmony  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Emma  P.,  daughter  of  John  and  Amela 
(Saunderhoff)  Drange,  was  born  at  Chicago,  111., 
May  18,  1888;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111.,  Feb.  27,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Feb.  10, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  E.  Smith,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  May  20,  1961.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Edna  Hinkle,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Dick,  and  Beulah  Smith),  12  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Schlabach  and  Mrs.  Fern 
Umble).  She  was  a member  of  the  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  2,  in  charge  of  Steven  Dick  and  James 
Detweiler;  interment  in  the  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Starry,  Jeff,  son  of  Edward  and  Charlene 
(King)  Starry,  was  born  and  died  at  Bryan,  Ohio, 
Feb.  28,  1977;  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
brother  (Scott),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orval  King),  paternal  grandparents  (Gerald 
and  Alta  Starry),  and  great-grandmothers  (Mrs. 
Ida  King  and  Mrs.  Martha  Liechty).  Graveside 
services  were  held  at  Lockport  Cemetery,  Mar.  1, 
in  charge  of  Keith  Leinbach. 

Swartley,  Elias,  was  born  near  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Aug.  4,  1901;  died  of  a coronary  attack  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  1, 
1977;  aged  75  y.  In  Sept.  1925  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Ann  Alderfer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
Apr.  1968.  In  Oct.  1970  he  was  married  to  Bessie 
Moyer  Hunsberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Naomi — Mrs.  Arthur  Yoder, 
Thelma — Mrs.  Gordon  Yoder,  and  Grace — Mrs. 
Raymond  Detweiler),  one  son  (Lawrence),  10 
grandchildren,  3 stepsons,  2 stepdaughters,  and 
one  brother  (Raymond  Swartley).  He  was  a 
member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  4,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Daniel  Longenecker,  Silas 
Grajmill,  and  Roy  Bucher;  interment  in  Doyles- 
town Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Unzicker,  Ronald  Roy,  son  of  Roy  and  Clara 
(Springer)  Unzicker,  was  born  in  Washington, 
111.,  May  11,  1947;  died  at  Collison,  111,  Jan.  3, 
1977;  aged  29  y.  On  May  27,  1972,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Janet  Broeker,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  his  mother,  3 brothers  (Sam,  Roger,  and 
Don),  and  one  sister  (Feme — Mrs.  William  Di- 
Nicola).  His  father  preeeded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  a memorial  service  was  held,  in  charge  of 
James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Steward-Harmony 
Cemetery. 

Zuercner,  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Dinah 
(Welty)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  24,  1891;  died  of  a coronary  attack  while 
visiting  a nephew  in  a hospital  at  Massillon,  Ohio, 
Mar.  2,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Sept.  7, 1919,  she  was 
married  to  Edwin  Zuercher,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Feb.  21,  1971.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Leonard  Gerber,  and  Verna),  4 
grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son,  5 
brothers,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of  Bill  Det- 
weiler and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  236  by  David  Hiebert;  p.  241  by  Blair 
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calendar 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind,,  Apr.  1-3. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Elstes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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Catholics  defy  South  Africa  ban, 
will  enroll  blacks  in  schools 

The  South  African  Roman  Catholic 
Church  said  it  would  continue  to  enroll  non- 
white pupils  in  its  previously  all-white 
schools,  despite  government  threats  to  close 
down  the  schools.  The  Anglican  Church  in 
South  Africa,  meanwhile,  gave  notice  that  it 
planned  to  follow  the  Catholic  example  and 
open  its  now-segregated  schools  to  all  races. 

Top  officials  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Cape,  the  country’s  largest  provinces,  or- 
dered Catholic  schools  to  expel  the  non- 
white students  they  had  recently  admitted. 
The  order  was  coupled  with  a threat  to  “de- 
register”  the  schools  and  prosecute  the 
parents  of  the  children  involved  if  the 
schools  did  not  comply.  Some  seven  or  eight 
Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  Johan- 
nesburg, Port  Elizabeth,  and  Capetown 
areas — in  clear-cut  defiance  of  South 
Africa’s  apartheid  (racial  segregation)  pol- 
icies— recently  opened  their  doors  to  about 
80  black  and  “Coloured  ” (mixed-ancestry) 
pupils. 

R.I.  township  sets  reevaluation 
of  its  church  taxation  policies 

All  local  church  property  not  specifically 
exempt  by  law  will  be  taxed  in  Barrington, 
R.I.,  as  soon  as  a reevaluation  program  is 
completed.  Tax  Assessor  Joyce  Lewis  de- 
clared in  a surprise  announcement.  “At  the 
risk  of  sounding  nonreligious,  I have  felt  for 
a long  time  that  church  property  should  be 
taxed  with  exceptions  for  main  facilities 
only,”  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  She  called  “dumb” 
the  current  practice  of  assessing  taxable 
church  property  and  then  abating  the 
taxes.  ” Preliminary  figures  on  the  town’s 
reevaluation  indicate  that  Barrington’s  ten 
churches  collectively  own  about  $500,000  in 
property  not  covered  by  exemptions  and 
that  they  will  owe  about  $15,000  in  taxes 
after  reevaluation. 


Representative  hails  the  work 
of  Quaker  lobbyist  in  captial 

The  “funnel  theory  ” of  a Quaker  lobbyist 
on  Capitol  Hill  was  lauded  by  a member  of 
Congress  in  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation.  Rep.  Helen  S.  Meyner 
(D-N.J.),  calling  him  “one  of  my  favorite 
lobbyists  on  the  Hill,  ” defined  the  “funnel 
theory  ” of  Edward  Snyder,  the  committee’s 
executive  secretary. 

“Basically,  it  means  that  if  you  contin- 
uously pour  intelligent  initiatives  and  good 


ideas  into  the  funnel  of  legislation,  even- 
tually something  good  will  trickle  out  the 
bottom.  Most  of  those  new  additions  to  the 
funnel  come  from  people  like  you,  who  are 
sensitive  to  human  needs  and  aware  of 
what’s  happening  in  Washington,  ” said 
Mrs.  Meyner,  now  in  her  second  term  in 
Congress.  She  pointed  out  that  “in  many 
ways.  Congress  stands  near  the  end  of  the 
process  of  policy  change.  Few  new  ideas 
originate  in  Congress.  Most  of  the  time  we 
merely  respond  to  the  building  pressure  of 
informed  public  opinion.  Your  role,  a very 
important  one,  occurs  earlier  in  that 
process.  ” 

Lutheran  cautions  church  journalists: 
print  the  bad  as  well  as  good  news 

A Lutheran  pastor-editor  of  the  Christian 
Century  has  urged  denominational  officials 
not  to  be  afraid  of  reporting  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  news  about  their  church  bodies. 
“Any  failure  of  the  church  to  report  the 
news  of  itself  to  the  membership  will  bring 
disastrous  consequences,”  said  Alfred  Klaus- 
ler,  editor-at-large  of  the  ecumenical 
weekly.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
suppressing  news  about  ecclesiastical  sewer 
rats  scuttling  about  in  the  church’s  under- 
ground regions.  . . . There  is  always  a price 
to  be  paid  for  building  a good  public  rela- 
tions image  at  the  expense  of  honesty.  ” 

Pastor  Klausler  singled  out  the  news 
agencies  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion and  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A. 
as  among  those  who  “perform  a difficult  job 
with  fairness  and  accuracy  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  suppression.” 

Carter  tells  White  House  assistants: 
spend  time  with  families 

Top  White  House  staff  personnel  have 
been  urged  in  a handwritten  memorandum 
from  U.S.  President  Carter  to  spend  “an 
adequate  amount  of  time  ” with  their 
families  to  assure  a stable  family  life.  Writ- 
ten on  White  House  stationery  and  signed 
“J.  Carter,”  the  memorandum  follows: 

“I  am  concerned  about  the  family  life  of 
all  of  you.  I want  you  to  spend  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  with  your  husbands-wives 
and  children,  and  also  to  involve  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  our  White  House  life. 

“We  are  going  to  be  here  a long  time,  and 
all  of  you  will  be  more  valuable  to  me  and 
the  country  with  rest  and  a stable  homelife. 

“In  emergencies  we  ll  all  work  full  time. 
Let  me  have  your  comments.  ” 

Kathryn  Kuhlman  estate 
valued  at  $732,543 

A final  court  inventory  has  revealed  that 
the  estate  of  the  faith  healer  Kathryn 
Kuhlman  was  worth  $732,543  at  the  time  of 
her  death  last  February.  Earlier  estimates 
had  placed  the  value  at  more  than  $1 


million.  Miss  Kuhlman’s  personal  adviser, 
D.  B.  Wilkerson,  two  of  her  sisters,  a sister- 
in-law,  and  20  employees  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  Kuhlman  estate.  Noth- 
ing was  left  for  the  Kuhlman  Foundation. 

The  inventory  included  the  evangelist’s 
$130,000  Fox  Chapel  ranch  home,  and  jew- 
elry valued  at  $94,000,  certificates  of  deposit 
and  interest  at  Pittsburgh  National  Bank 
and  Dollar  Savings  Bank  totaling  $187,350. 
Also  included  were  household  goods  valued 
at  $36,000  and  furnishings  worth  $51,000,  a 
$68,000  gift  from  Ova  Adams  Burr,  fur  coats 
valued  at  $5,500,  and  $500  in  50-cent  coins. 

Kill  the  B-1  bomber  program,  Carter  urged 
President  Carter  has  been  urged  by  of- 
ficials of  four  Roman  Catholic  agencies  in 
Iowa  to  halt  the  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber  “for  the  sake  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.”  In  a letter  to  the  president,  the  re- 
ligious leaders  urged  Mr.  Carter  to  “follow 
through  on  your  statemnt  to  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  committee  that  the  B-1 
bomber  is  ‘an  example  of  a proposed  system 
which  should  not  be  funded  and  would  be 
wasteful  of  taxpayers’  dollars.’  ” 

Fuel  crisis  possible  blessing 
The  fuel  crisis  which  has  forced  some 
schools  to  close  may  turn  out  to  be  a blessing 
in  disguise  in  that  it  has  stimulated  new  ap- 
proaches in  education,  according  to  Sister 
Barbara  Thomas,  superior  general  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  Ky.  She 
pointed,  for  example,  to  the  situation  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  have  been  shut  down  for  the 
month  of  February  because  of  the  energy 
crisis.  She  said  that  the  crisis  has  led  to  un- 
precedented cooperation  between  school 
administrators  of  both  systems  and  the  rest 
of  the  community  in  providing  “school 
without  schools.  ” Restaurants,  movie  thea- 
ters, rectories,  auditoriums,  firehouses,  and 
other  warm  facilities  have  been  pressed  into 
service  as  classrooms  and  sites  for  field  trips. 
Television  has  cooperated  in  providing  re- 
ligious instruction  missed  by  the  parochial 
students.  Sister  Barbara  noted. 

Petition  to  president  urges 
withdrawal  from  Filipino  bases 

A number  of  persons  affiliated  with  re- 
ligious groups  and  institutions  are  among  90 
persons,  mainly  from  academic  commu- 
nities, who  have  urged  the  president,  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  Senate  to  withdraw  from 
United  States  military  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  governments  of  the  two  countries 
are  currently  renegotiating  a treaty  for  the 
continuation  of  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines, particularly  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Subic  Naval  Base,  according  to  their 
“public  statement,  ” issued  by  Friends  of  the 
Filipino  People. 
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Who  killed  Menno  B.  Hurd? 


A spate  of  recent  letters  concerned  the  demise  of  the 
columnist  Menno  B.  Hurd.  The  writers  wonder  what  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  editor’s  head  to  let  go  such  a valued 
member  of  the  Mennonite  writing  group.  They  may  be  right. 

The  obituary  of  the  columnist  written  by  his  Creator  and 
published  on  February  8 implies  there  was  a Mennonite 
conspiracy  against  him.  There  was  no  conspiracy.  Here  is  my 
confession.  I killed  Menno  B.  Hurd  with  my  editorial  pen. 
Why?  Why?  Why?  Because  he  was  a phantom  and  I thought 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  our  teaching  straight — straight 
from  the  counsel  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  Creator  of  M.  B.  Hurd  is  a loved  and  respected 
member  of  our  fellowship.  I reasoned  that  we  Mennonites  are 
generally  a no-nonsense  type  of  people,  not  much  given  to 
fiction  or  fantasy.  We  talk  about  Matthew  18  and  how 
anyone  having  a concern  about  another  should  approach  him 
on  it. 

I heard  occasionally  from  people  who  were  frustrated 
about  Menno’ s anonymity.  It  was  as  if  they  could  not  find 
him  to  talk  with  him.  I found,  however,  that  his  Creator  was 
quite  a bit  in  love  with  M.  B.  Hurd.  He  thought  of  him  as  al- 
most a real  person,  not  a phantom.  We  corresponded  at  some 
length  about  it.  Here  are  excerpts  of  our  correspondence. 

Editor  to  Creator:  “I  am  becoming  uncomfortable  with 
publishing  your  messages  under  a pen  name.  I agree  that 
these  issues  need  to  be  pointed  out.  I think,  however,  that  us- 
ing a pen  name  cuts  into  the  communication  process.” 

Creator  to  Editor:  “Why  are  you  uncomfortable?  Are  you 
being  pressured  by  readers?  Letters  to  the  editor  you  publish 
growl  upon  occasion  because  of  the  anonymity,  but  others 
appreciate  him.  Even  the  growlers,  I sense,  are  not  angry, 
just  curious.  ...  If  it  is  just  a personal,  uncomfortable  feeling, 
maybe  you  should  think  it  over.  Maybe  you  need  an  Alka- 
Seltzer.” 

Editor  to  Creator:  “I  have  a deep  conviction  that  I would 
like  to  see  Menno  B.  Hurd  phased  out.  Not  the  point  of  view 
but  the  name.  ...  It  is  not  a matter  of  what  is  written,  but  of 
the  reader  being  able  to  relate  to  you  as  a brother-writer. 


rather  than  feeling  frustrated  on  this  point.  ” 

Creator  to  Editor:  “To  me  it  seems  like  a mistake.  I 
thought  the  reader  interest  was  fair  to  good.  And  I thought 
Menno  B.  Hurd  had  something  to  say  to  us  all.  I know  he  did 
to  me.  ...  I am  sure  you  want  to  do  right  for  the  body  of 
Christ  of  which  the  Mennonites  are  a part.  . . . 

“The  dialogue  part  I suppose  has  some  validity.  I still  feel 
that  names  are  not  as  important  as  ideas.” 

And  so  the  foul  deed  was  done.  Yet  Menno,  as  one 
protester  wrote,  “being  dead  yet  speaketh.  ” What  can  this 
editor  still  learn  from  him  about  how  to  serve  the  spiritual 
needs  of  Gospel  Herald  readers?  This  is  what  I am  seeking  to 
know. 

I hope  that  I have  demonstrated  by  the  excerpts  of  my  let- 
ters that  I was  not  seeking  to  throttle  the  Creator,  but  only  to 
ask  him  to  stand  up  and  identify  himself  personally  with  his 
point  of  view.  Writing  anonymously,  I sometimes  felt,  gave 
him  liberty  to  be  ambivalent,  inconsistent,  perhaps  unfair  on 
occasion.  When  he  attacked  the  editor  I didn’t  really  care, 
but  I thought  at  times  he  was  sharp  enough  with  others  that 
his  arrows  needed  a note  with  name  and  address. 

This  is  where  I saw  the  issue.  But  perhaps  some  of  us  can 
learn  certain  things  from  Menno  as  a phantom  that  we  could 
not  learn  from  his  Creator  in  person.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  a problem  as  Mennonites  of  being  too  nice  to  each 
other?  And  expecting  this?  Is  it  possible  that  a writer  feels 
free  to  tackle  some  subjects,  persons,  or  institutions  only  as  an 
outsider  under  an  assumed  name? 

A number  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were  outsiders. 
Amos,  Hosea,  Jeremiah  are  examples.  Each  was  outside  the 
establishment.  No  doubt  there  was  a correlation  between 
their  position  as  outsiders  and  the  clarity  of  their  insights  and 
the  edge  in  their  language.  No  cozy  insider  would  have  gone 
on  like  this.  Was  Menno  also  among  the  prophets? 

So  here  I am,  condemned  of  the  death  of  a phantom.  Has 
this  robbed  us  of  a message  which  we  cannot  hear  otherwise? 
Some  are  speaking  hopefully  of  a resurrection.  Stranger 
things  have  happened. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A call  for  partnership  with  our  city  churches 


The  mission  is  one 
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Editor  s Note:  The  following  is  a “long-range”  interview 
between  John  I.  Smucker,  pastor  of  Friendship  Community 
Church,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  Dan  Shenk,  com- 
munications director  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Dan  sent  the  questions  in  a letter; 
John  responded  to  them  on  a cassette  tape,  which  was  then 
transcribed. 

Dan  Shenk:  What’s  it  like  to  live  in  New  York  City  in  the 
mid-1970s?  I’ve  heard  you  say  that  conditions  are  worse  than 
ever.  In  what  ways  is  this  true? 

John  Smucker:  The  situation  now  in  New  York  City  is  com- 
pletely different  from  ten  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
struggle,  but  optimism,  hope.  There  were  numerous  com- 
munity meetings.  At  that  time  I served  on  the  mayor’s  task 
force,  trying  to  help  keep  the  community  cool  from  racial 
tensions.  I served  as  president  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
the  Bronx.  I was  involved  in  helping  to  organize  many  com- 
munity groups  in  order  to  improve  the  community. 

Now,  you  can  hardly  get  anybody  out  to  any  meeting  un- 
less it  directly  affects  them.  People  in  the  mid-1970s  have 
turned  inward.  They  are  more  isolated,  there  is  less  sense  of 
community;  consequently,  there’s  more  fear,  more  crime, 
less  support  for  one  another.  Senior  citizens  in  the  Bronx  live 
in  constant  fear.  Recently  several  senior  citizens  were  raped; 
others  were  killed.  Two  jumped  out  a window  to  commit  sui- 
cide after  they  were  robbed. 


The  housing  situation  in  the  Bronx  is  terrible.  In  certain 
sections  in  the  south  Bronx,  you  would  think  you’re  driving 
through  Berlin  after  World  War  II.  Apartment  house  after 
apartment  house  is  half  torn  down  or  burned  out.  This  is  be- 
cause many  landlords  have  abandoned  their  buildings  after 
taking  all  the  rent  they  could  get  and  not  paying  the  city 
taxes  for  three  years.  After  three  years,  the  eity  has  the  legal 
right  to  take  over  the  building.  By  that  time,  junkies  have 
probably  moved  in,  it’s  been  set  on  fire — and  there’s  nothing 
left. 

There  is  much  mobility.  People  are  moving  every  day, 
whenever  they  can.  Even  poor  people  are  trying  to  move  out 
of  the  city.  There’s  a mass  exodus  from  New  York.  In  the  last 
three  years  we’ve  lost  at  least  half  a million  population  from 
New  York  City.  Many  businesses  and  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  lost.  We  have  well  over  10  percent  unemployment  in 
New  York  at  this  time.  But  in  the  black  and  other  minority 
communities,  among  young  people  and  even  some  adults,  as 
many  as  40  to  50  percent  of  the  work  force  is  unemployed. 

The  gambling,  the  drinking,  the  shootings  and  stabbings 
have  increased  tremendously  in  just  the  past  six  months.  This 
is  because  people  don’t  have  sufficient  jobs  and  money  to  feel 
secure.  They’re  uptight.  Whenever  the  welfare  check  comes 
out  every  two  weeks,  there  is  an  increase  in  shootings,  stab- 
bings, fights,  injuries.  I could  go  and  on,  but  basically  New 
York’s  basic  personality  and  character  have  been  changed. 
We  are  now  living  with  a survival  mentality. 


On  the  cover:  Headquarters  of  Friendship  Community  Church  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  John  I.  Smucker  with  Mary  Washington  at  day  care 
center  operated  by  Friendship  Community  Church. 


Dan:  What  about  Mennonites  in  particular?  What  is  life  like 
for  them  in  New  York  City? 

John:  Well,  there  are  nine  small  Mennonite  churches  in  New 
York  City.  All  nine  of  these  churches  are  relatively  new.  Some 
of  them  were  started  in  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  None  of  them 
is  more  than  25  or  30  years  old. 

Each  one  of  these  churches  is  situated  in  the  ghettos  of 
New  York,  not  the  middle-class  communities.  Therefore,  life 
around  the  churches  has  gotten  much  worse.  The  Men- 
nonites who  are  serving  and  working  in  the  churches  are  do- 
ing an  admirable  job.  They  are  witnessing  under  a lot  of 
stress.  They’re  keeping  their  churches  together  against  great 
odds. 

Many  of  the  Mennonites  in  New  York  have  been  mugged. 
In  the  nine  congregations  I would  imagine  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  people  have  been  mugged  at  one  time  or  another; 
some  have  been  hurt.  For  instance,  in  the  past  month, 
Aurelio  Rodriguez,  the  elder  and  assistant  pastor  at  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  up  twice  in  front  of 
his  apartment.  Both  incidents  occurred  less  than  two  weeks 
apart.  Then  the  following  week  juveniles  stole  the  church  van 
(as  he  looked  out  the  window)  and  later  smashed  it.  The 
police  found  the  juveniles  who  took  it,  but  didn’t  press 
charges  because  they  were  minors. 

Yes,  the  Mennonites  in  New  York  are  witnessing  and  serv- 
ing under  a lot  of  stress.  And  it’s  getting  worse.  However, 
these  same  Mennonite  churches  are  growing  spiritually. 
They  are  getting  stronger  under  this  persecution. 

Dan:  If  the  situation  is  so  bad,  why  don’t  we  Mennonites  in 
other  parts  of  North  America  hear  more  about  it? 

John:  I think  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  the  city 
for  a long  period  of  time  feel  that  there’s  really  not  much 
point  in  trying  to  communicate  something  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  that  it  doesn’t  want  to  hear.  We  would  like  to  tell 
people  more  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  far  removed  from 
their  experience.  ...  It  just  takes  too  much  psychic  energy  to 
try  to  communicate  something  that  people  are  not  really  that 
interested  in  hearing  right  now. 

The  attitudes  of  Mennonites  in  general  seem  similar  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  middle-class  people  in  America — 
and  middle  America  just  doesn’t  seem  interested  in  knowing 
about  the  troubles  of  the  cities.  When  New  York  was  in  trou- 
ble financially  (and  it  still  is,  by  the  way),  the  rest  of  the 
country  gave  notice  that  they  really  didn’t  want  to  hear  about 
it. 

Although  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  at  times  have 
been  more  compassionate,  have  tried  to  be  more  understand- 
ing, the  issues  they  tend  to  focus  on  are  the  ones  the  mass 
media  are  emphasizing.  To  generalize,  in  the  1960s  it  was 
riots  and  cities;  in  the  1970s  it’s  prison  reform,  hunger,  air 
pollution.  We  who  live  in  the  city  would  be  glad  to  communi- 


cate more  if  we  were  invited  to,  if  people  wanted  to  know 
more  and  do  more  with  us  in  our  work. 

Dan:  What  kinds  of  tasks  have  members  of  Friendship  Com- 
munity Church — and  other  Mennonite  congregations  in  New 
York  City — been  working  at  during,  say,  the  past  year  or  so? 
John:  Members  of  our  congregation.  Friendship  Community 
Church,  have  been  very  much  involved  with  me  concerning 
the  closing  of  Fordham  Hospital  in  the  Bronx.  What  has  hap- 
pened here  illustrates  the  way  things  often  operate  in  New 
York.  The  mayor  and  city  officials  announced  on  October  30, 
1975  that  Fordham  Hospital  was  going  to  be  shut  down — due 
to  a variety  of  complex  factors.  I was  chaplain  at  the  time  at 
Fordham,  a hospital  which  was  old  stmcturally,  but 
nevertheless  was  run  quite  efficiently.  On  July  15,  1976  they 
locked  the  doors  at  Fordham. 

Our  community  was  strongly  opposed  to  Fordham’ s clos- 
ing, largely  because  this  would  result  in  an  estimated  1,000 
additional  deaths  per  year.  This  figure  was  based  on  doctors’ 
calculations  that  an  average  of  three  persons  per  day  who 
were  brought  to  Fordham  were  in  such  desperate  need  of 
emergency  treatment — often  the  victims  of  stabbings  or 
shootings — that  they  wouldn’t  survive  the  extra  15-minute 
trip  to  the  next-closest  hospital.  And  that’s  exactly  what  has 
been  happening.  The  deaths  have  increased  since  Fordham 
closed,  on  the  street  and  in  the  emergency  rooms  of  other 
hospitals  because  they  can’t  get  people  there  in  time. 

During  those  months  from  late  1975  to  July  1976,  a 
number  of  us  from  Friendship  Community  Church  wrote  let- 
ters to  congressmen  and  city  officials,  we  sat  in  for  two 
months  at  the  hospital,  we  took  part  in  protest  marches,  we 
sat  in  at  the  mayor’s  office  until  he  promised  to  give  us  an  ap- 
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pointment,  we  sat  in  the  governor’s  office  all  day  long.  These 
sit-ins  were  similar  to  those  of  the  1960s.  We  had  evangelical 
services — prayer,  preaching,  singing — in  the  mayor’s  and 
governor’s  offices  until  they  would  talk  to  us  about  the  health 
cuts.  I believe  all  this  served  as  a witness  against  them  and 
what  they  were  doing.  We  got  publicity  and  TV  coverage, 
but  it  never  really  did  change  the  mayor  or  the  governor  from 
making  the  cuts  in  the  health  area. 

I have  since  been  transferred  to  North  Central  Hospital, 
which  was  supposed  to  replace  Fordham,  where  I am  half- 
time chaplain.  But  for  two  months  they  wouldn’t  open  North 
Central  to  people  from  our  community,  the  Bronx,  because 
they  didn’t  want  to  give  this  nice  new  hospital  to  the  poor — 
they  said  the  poor  couldn’t  pay  their  bills.  Well,  the  com- 
munity again  rose  up  and  again  we  demonstrated  and  wrote 
letters.  This  time  they  yielded,  finally,  and  this  past  fall 
began  admitting  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich. 

As  far  as  the  other  congregations  are  concerned,  they’ve 
also  been  involved  in  various  issues  in  their  community.  Just 
one  example  of  many:  Gene  Shelly,  who’s  pastor  of  Glad  Tid- 
ings Mennonite  Church  and  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  the  Bronx,  was  very  active  in  keeping  Sun 
Myung  Moon  and  his  organization  out  of  the  city-wide 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dan:  How  can  the  average  Mennonite  who  reads  this 
respond  to  the  situation  you’ve  described? 

John:  In  some  ways,  that’s  a hard  question.  How  can  we  raise 
the  consciousness  of  Mennonites?  That’s  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  of  us  haven’t  written  more,  because  it’s 
hard  to  give  tangible  handles  that  people  can  pick  up.  Cer- 
tainly we  desire  your  prayers.  And  it’s  important  for  us  to  feel 
that  as  we  tell  about  our  situation  here,  brothers  and  sisters 
across  the  church  are  standing  behind  us — in  spirit,  if  you’re 
unable  to  join  with  us  physically. 

One  thing  Mennonite  congregations  located  near  urban 
areas  (not  just  New  York  City)  could  do  would  be  the  kind  of 
thing  several  congregations  of  the  Atlantic  States  District  of 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  are  doing  with  us — becoming 
partners  in  mission  by  keeping  in  touch,  by  praying  for  us 
and  with  us,  by  helping  out  physically  on  various  occasions. 

There  can  be  other  types  of  exchanges,  too,  like  the  unit  of 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  we  developed  in  New  York 
City — in  which  brothers  from  the  country  come  in  and  help 
us  rehabilitate  housing,  and  work  with  us  in  certain  crisis 
situations.  We  also  have  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  country 
who  come  and  work  with  us  in  our  Cottage  Program  at  Hope 
Christian  Center,  a Christian  drug-rehabilitation  program.  In 
addition,  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  come  and  given 
time  and  money  on  behalf  of  Camp  Deerpark,  the  camp 
northwest  of  New  York  City  operated  by  our  city  churches. 
Right  now  we  are  in  a captial  fund  drive  to  try  to  eliminate 
the  debt  at  the  camp  so  that  we  can  put  more  money  into  our 
local  community  programs.  The  people  in  the  Mennonite 
communities  outside  New  York,  especially  in  the  Lancaster 
and  Franconia  areas,  and  even  in  central  Pennsylvania,  are 
really  working  with  us  in  this.  1 believe  these  are  constructive 


ways  in  which  we  can  be  partners. 

I think  there  is  one  major  difference  between  the  1960s 
and  the  1970s  in  the  way  we  go  about  our  mission.  When  I 
came  here  20  years  ago,  we  came  to  do  something  for  the 
community.  It’s  taken  us  a long  time  to  overcome  that 
paternalism.  Now  I feel  that  we  Mennonites  are  trying  to 
work  with  the  people.  That  applies  on  all  levels.  And  that  cer- 
tainly could  apply  also  to  the  conferences,  districts,  and  to 
other  Mennonites  outside  the  city  who  want  to  help  us.  If 
they  can  understand  the  concept  of  working  with  us  and  not 
for  us,  I think  there  is  a tremendous  amount  that  the  Men- 
nonite Church  can  do  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
younger  churches  in  our  cities. 

In  spite  of  everything,  I really  am  optimistic  and  hopeful, 
because  I see  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  growing  and 
developing  spiritually.  We  are  not  rich  financially.  In  the 
Friendship  Community  Church  we’re  trying  to  get  out  of 
debt,  and  we’ re  almost  there.  It’s  been  very  hard  this  year  be- 
cause many  of  our  members  are  out  of  jobs.  We  have  only 
one  or  two  people  anymore  who  have  cars.  People  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  that  they  did  even  two  and  three 
years  ago.  But  spiritually,  the  church  has  developed  and  we 
have  found  that  we  can  sustain  our  fighting  against  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  our  testitfying  to  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ,  only  with  strong  spiritual  backing.  So  we  are 
growing  inwardly,  and  building  up  a new  soul  on  the  inside, 
while  still  being  active  on  the  outside. 

I believe  that  out  of  the  urban  setting  will  come  strong, 
theologically  balanced  young  Mennonite  congregations  who 
may  actually  set  the  pace  and  the  tone  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  tomorrow.  Because  as  we  see  it,  crime  is  spreading 
out  into  the  suburbs,  and  as  the  problems  of  the  cities  are 
increasingly  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  believe  there 
will  be  many  new  stresses  coming  in  upon  the  older  Men- 
nonite communities.  By  the  time  it  hits  them,  the  younger 
churches  in  the  city  already  will  have  come  through  a lot  of 
stress.  Then  they  can  be  partners  in  reverse,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Mennonites  who  today  have  been  working  with  us.  ^ 


Disaster  workers 

blood  crosses  lead  to  the  shelters 
wet  bodies  breathing  steam 
I remember  the  Mennonites 
walking  in  from  the  rain 
iron  rooted  and  solid  faces 
hands  pulling  away  the  debris  of  broken  love 
gentle  in  the  wreckage 
quiet  motioned  and  ceaseless  workers 
eyes  filled  with  the  light  of  morning 
— Barry  Kukovich 
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What  we  believe 


by  Glendon  Blosser 

11.  Christian  baptism 


“We  believe  that  those  who  repent  and  believe  should  be 
baptized  with  water  as  a symbol  of  baptism  with  the  Spirit, 
cleansing  from  sin,  and  commitment  to  Christ.” 

Water  baptism  is  one  expression  of  faith  that  nearly  all 
proponents  of  Christianity  uphold  and  practice.  However,  its 
meaning  and  mode  have  a great  variety  of  applications. 

I was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  title  “Christian  Bap- 
tism” used  for  this  article  of  faith  rather  than  the  more  basic 
Anabaptist- Mennonite  concept  of  “Believers’  Baptism.” 
Would  not  this  give  this  religious  expectation  a more  scrip- 
tural connotation?  It  is  unfortunate  that  “being  baptized  ” is 
almost  synonymous  by  many  with  “being  a Christian.” 

However,  I am  glad  the  Mennonite  Church  has  stated  in 
its  Confession  of  Faith  some  specifics  that  puts  true  meaning 
into  baptism.  In  Christendom  there  is  a wide  spectrum  of 
understandings  from  saying  you’re  a jolly  good  fellow  to  the 
concept  that  it  is  a bestowal  of  saving  grace  to  the  individual. 
Let  us  notice  three  areas  of  discussion  that  can  highlight 
scriptural  meanings  for  Christian  baptism. 

Prerequisites  for  baptism.  Scripture  seems  clear  regarding 
the  prerequisites  for  water  baptism.  In  the  New  Testament 
baptism  is  presented  with  a companion  concept  of 
repentance  that  is  mutually  exclusive.  John  the  Baptist  came 
“preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  ” Jesus  began  His  ministry  with  an  invitation,  “Repent, 
and  believe  the  gospel,  ” and  gave  as  His  parting  words,  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.”  Peter  gave 
directions  to  those  responding  out  of  conviction  to  his 
message  at  Pentecost,  “Repent,  and  be  baptized.  ” 


Glendon  Blosser  is  moderator  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 


This  makes  water  baptism  more  than  an  initiatory  rite  into 
church  membership.  To  repent  means  to  change  your  mind 
and  go  a different  direction.  Therefore  baptism  is  to  relate  to 
a changed  life  and  a new  relationship.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  people  tend  to  want  the  prestige  of  the  external 
expression  of  water  baptism  and  miss  the  excitement  of  a 
changed  life.  It  would  be  similar  to  taking  the  marriage  vows 
but  never  really  being  in  love  with  one’s  mate. 

Since  baptism  is  subsequent  to  belief  in  Christ,  baptism  of 
infants  is  not  in  keeping  with  New  Testament  teachings. 
Those  Christian  groups  who  practice  infant  baptism  need  a 
different  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church.  Rather 
than  a discerning  brotherhood  seeking  to  maintain  a life  of 
discipleship,  the  church  is  a conduit  for  saving  grace.  The 
child  does  not  make  a voluntary  response  of  faith,  but  is 
placed  by  baptism  in  a position  where  redemption-merits  can 
be  administered  by  the  church.  However,  the  Scripture  is 
clear  that  our  salvation  is  in  Christ,  rather  than  in  the  church. 
Peter  gave  the  inquirers  after  his  sermon  at  Pentecost  this 
reply,  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  everyone  of  you  in  the  name 
of  fesus  Christ”  (Acts  2:38). 

The  question  always  remains  open:  When  is  a child  old 
enough  to  make  a voluntary  response  of  faith?  The  prerequi- 
site Philip  gave  the  eunuch  when  he  requested  baptism  was: 
“If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest  ” (Acts 
8:37).  Some  children  having  stable  Christian  homes,  and  a 
good  program  of  Christian  education  from  little  up,  tend  to 
make  a decision  for  Christ  at  an  early  age.  Although  the  Bible 
states  no  certain  age  when  a child  reaches  the  age  of  ac- 
countability, the  church  may  do  well  to  have  some  guidelines 
to  avoid  an  immature  response  that  a believers’  church  is  not 
equipped  to  nurture.  Is  it  of  any  significance  that  Jesus  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  He  made  His  response  of  faith, 
“Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?  ” 
(Lk.  2:50). 
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Purposes  of  baptism.  Since  water  baptism  does  not  com- 
plete our  experience  of  regeneration,  but  announces  it,  we 
need  a clear  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  baptism.  First 
of  all  we  need  to  see  baptism  with  water  as  a symbolic 
expression.  The  ceremony  does  not  bestow  salvation  merit, 
but  gives  an  open  witness  of  an  experience  already  a reality. 
A symbol  is  to  reinforce  nonverbally  a dynamic  truth  that 
needs  a public  affirmation.  It  becomes  an  exhibit  of  hypocrisy 
when  the  symbol  does  not  have  a spirit  of  intention. 

It  seems  clear  from  Scripture  that  there  are  two  aspects  of  a 
believer’s  response  to  Christ  that  need  to  be  affirmed  by 
water  baptism.  Peter  identified  both  of  them  in  Acts  2:38 
when  he  said,  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  ...  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  [also]  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ” 
Jesus  also  gave  command  to  these  dual  dimensions  to 
Nicodemus  when  He  said,  “Except  a man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ” 
(Jn.  3:5). 

Jesus  could  speak  to  Nicodemus  of  this  two-pronged  re- 
quirement, since  He  would  have  read  the  writings  of  Ezekiel, 
which  prophesied,  “A  new  heart  also  will  I give  you,  and  a 
new  Spirit  will  I put  within  you  ” (Ezek.  36:26).  The  cleans- 
ing from  sin  that  gives  us  a new  heart  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  an  ongoing  relationship  that  comes  from  a new 
spirit.  Titus  3:5  gives  the  same  double  emphasis:  “According 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
[new  heart],  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [new  spirit].  ” 

Along  with  this  dual  provision  for  our  redemption  we  have 
another  interesting  observation  that  gives  some  insight  into 
why  the  pouring  mode  for  water  baptism  is  appropriate.  The 
phrase  that  follows  the  verse  in  Titus  3:5  says,  “Which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.’’ 
The  word  “shed”  is  translated  from  the  same  original  word  as 
the  word  “pour.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  was  shed  (poured  out)  (Lk.  22:20),  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  also  poured  out  (Acts  10:45).  Both  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  involved  in  a salvation  experience.  If 
both  of  these  are  being  symbolized  with  water  baptism,  then 
pouring  would  seem  the  best  mode. 

I am  thankful  that  our  confessional  statement  emphasizes 
that  baptism  with  water  symbolizes  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  However,  I have  observed  from  comments  made  that 
most  often  water  baptism  is  necessary  to  symbolize  cleansing 
from  sin  or  the  reception  of  the  gift  of  salvation.  Why  not  also 
have  equal  emphasis  on  receiving  the  gift  of  the  Spirit? 

Both  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  empowering  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  necessary  to  live  a new  life  in  Christ.  Baptism 
announces  a totally  new  relationship  under  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  A spirtual  birth  signifies  not  merely  that  a person  was 
dead  in  sins  and  is  now  alive,  but  that  he  has  come  into  a new 
relationship  with  the  heavenly  Father. 

Problems  with  baptism.  The  article  of  faith  on  baptism  is  a 
very  positive  statement  and  I am  glad  it  is.  But  I would  like  to 
make  a few  comments  on  problems  that  arise  in  administer- 
ing the  rite  of  water  baptism.  The  first  one  is  how  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  baptism.  When  has  an  applicant  truly 


had  a spiritual  experience  and  is  not  wanting  to  add  to  his  list 
another  religious  ceremony  or  fulfill  a social  expectation? 

Our  society  has  a religious  mentality  that  puts  emphasis  on 
baptism  above  a vital  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  are 
not  careful  we  can  have  a list  of  names  of  persons  who  have 
no  commitment  to  the  church  or  to  a life  of  discipleship. 
Should  there  be  a waiting  period  to  determine  if  conditions 
for  baptism  are  evident?  Should  there  be  a corporate  judg- 
ment from  the  church  when  baptism  is  appropriate? 

I am  sure  that  we  can  not  find  an  easy  answer  that  will  fit 
each  applicant  because  it  is  more  important  to  know  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  person  than  the  maturity  of  their 
commitment.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  where  the  church 
needs  to  exercise  its  prerogative  in  “binding  and  loosing.” 
Matthew  16:18  and  19  gives  Jesus’  statement  on  building  His 
church.  He  expects  the  church  today  to  take  authority. 

The  relation  of  water  baptism  and  entrance  into  church 
membership  is  another  area  where  there  is  much  discussion 
and  lack  of  clarity.  Should  baptism  and  reception  into  church 
membership  always  be  witnessed  together  at  the  same 
service?  Or  should  they  be  separated  with  a period  of  time 
between?  Should  it  be  a different  issue  where  there  are 
children  involved  who  seem  too  young  to  understand  or 
express  the  expectations  of  church  membership?  What  about 
persons  who  want  to  give  witness  of  their  regeneration,  but 
are  not  ready  to  make  a commitment  to  a body  of  believers 
who  ask  for  some  priorities  and  support? 

To  get  an  answer  for  these  questions  we  need  to  grasp  the 
basic  concept  in  the  meaning  of  baptism.  As  stated  earlier, 
water  baptism  symbolizes  primarily  the  restoration  of  a 
broken  relationship.  He  “hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son”  (Col.  1:13).  The  unity  of  this  new  relationship  is  high- 
lighted by  Paul:  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit  ” (1  Cor.  12:13). 

The  Book  of  Acts  does  not  tell  us  clearly  how  the  early 
church  handled  the  mechanics  of  church  membership. 
However,  it  is  stated  that  “they  that  gladly  received  his  word 
were  baptized:  and  the  same  day  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  souls  ” (Acts  2:41). 

“Added  ” would  suggest  that  the  persons  baptized  were 
brought  into  relationship  with  other  Christians.  This  main- 
tains the  body  concept  of  the  church.  Coming  into  the 
membership  of  the  church  is  not  primarily  being  added  to  its 
roll  but  being  involved  in  its  life.  The  church  is  first  an 
organism  and  then  you  recognize  its  organization.  Could  we 
say  that  the  relationship  of  baptism  to  church  membership  is 
based  upon  the  concept  you  have  of  the  nature  of  the  church? 
To  visibly  identify  with  the  membership  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  water  baptism  is  to  complete  the  full  symbolism. 

I am  heartily  in  agreement  with  our  article  of  faith  on  bap- 
tism. I like  the  scope  of  meaning  it  presents.  If  we  can  keep 
primary  our  commitment  to  Christ,  water  baptism  will  be 
more  than  religious  ritual  and  I believe  that  church 
membership  will  receive  its  proper  respect. 
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On  being  black  in  a white  church 


by  Hubert  L.  Brown 


For  the  past  two  decades,  blacks  have  been  taking  a new 
look  at  themselves  and  reexamining  practically  every  aspect 
of  their  lives.  This  fact  is  particularly  clear  to  me  regarding 
theology  and  church  life.  Here  one  experiences  a growing 
consciousness  of  the  age-old  tension  between  faith  and 
human  existence,  church  and  society. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  insights  on  what  it 
means  to  be  black  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  to  explore 
the  relationships  of  black  and  white  Christians  today.  Like 
most  blacks,  I came  to  a knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith 
mostly  through  white  people.  My  acquaintance  with  Men- 
nonites  began  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  least  that’s 
what  early  records  of  the  Mennonite  summer  Bible  school  in 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  indicate.  Having  the  Brown 
family  in  the  Bible  school  was  a direct  result  of  the  missionary 
efforts  of  a motley-looking  group  of  white,  rural,  German- 
background  Mennonite  churchmen. 

Later  I discovered  from  my  parents  that  these  folks  first 
came  to  our  community  to  pass  out  a small  evangelistic  period- 
ical called  The  Way.  They  became  aware  of  the  large 
number  of  children  in  our  family  and  the  awful  burden  that 
my  mother  had  in  trying  to  wash,  iron,  cook,  clothe,  and  feed 
all  of  us.  They  began  assisting  my  mother  in  various  ways  by 
bringing  food  baskets,  by  helping  with  the  laundry,  and  by 
giving  counsel  on  some  of  the  problems  our  family  faced. 
These  Mennonites  were  always  friendly  and  anxious  to  help 
our  struggling  family.  Occasionally  they  would  single  us  out 
for  evangelism,  expressing  strong  concern  for  our  souls.  They 
asked  our  parents,  Albert  and  Lessie  Brown,  if  we  could  at- 
tend Sunday  school  with  them,  and  it  didn’t  take  long  for  our 
parents  to  say  yes.  Even  though  we  were  black  Baptists  by 
background,  we  had  stayed  home  from  church  to  avoid  con- 
flicts with  the  other  children  who  would  make  fun  of  our 
patched-up  pants  and  our  worn-out  shoes.  But  having 
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thirteen  children  around  the  house  on  Sunday  all  day  was  a 
mess,  and  an  invitation  to  attend  church  was  a God-sent 
blessing. 

And  so  the  Mennonites  picked  us  up  in  their  fine  station 
wagon  each  week  and  took  us  to  Sunday  school.  We  had  ad- 
ditional contact  with  Mennonites  through  special  meetings, 
summer  camp,  and  an  annual  church  outing  which  meant  a 
trip  to  their  huge  farms,  and  plenty  of  food.  Also,  some  of 
their  members  were  egg  vendors  in  the  city  who  sold  their 
dairy  and  poultry  products  to  us  at  what  seemed  to  be 
reasonable  prices. 

The  white  Russians.  The  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Nor- 
ristown was  started  in  the  late  twenties  as  a mission.  The 
church  was  located  in  a racially  changing  neighborhood.  But 
the  Mennonites  were  rural  folks  who  migrated  to  the  city 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  I used  to  call  them  “white 
Russians,  ” because  they  rushed  in  on  Sunday  morning  and 
rushed  out  again.  I was  fifteen  when  I followed  the  example 
of  some  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters  and  joined  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  I accepted  the  Lord  during  a George  Brunk 
revival  meeting  in  the  late  fifties.  Later,  I renewed  my 
covenant  with  the  Lord  in  a fireside  service  at  Camp  Men-O- 
Lan  located  in  Finland,  Pennsylvania,  during  one  of  our  in- 
ner-city mission  weeks  at  camp. 

In  1960  I joined  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  which  was 
formed  during  the  summer  of  1959  to  minister  to  the  j 

“colored  ” families  on  the  east  end  of  town.  Apparently  First  j 

Mennonite  Church  became  a little  uncomfortable  with  a lot  j 
of  “colored  ” children  running  around  in  their  “nice  ” church,  | 
and  some  people  could  not  take  them  any  longer.  The  pastor  i 
of  First  Mennonite  at  that  time  was  Markley  Clemmer,  a dy-  r 
namic  evangelist  and  a powerful  church  builder  who  decided  !' 
to  start  the  work  in  the  east  end.  I became  the  first  member  of  ' 
Bethel,  and  thought  of  myself  as  Markley’s  Timothy.  By  join-  ' 
ing  the  local  congregation,  I soon  discovered,  I also  became  || 
part  of  the  Franconia  Conference  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
Church,  whatever  that  was  supposed  to  mean. 
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Hubert  L.  Brown:  “Because  of  my  link  with  Jesus  ...  I want  to  share  my 
life  with  others.” 


In  1966,  after  two  years  of  college,  I became  pastor  of  the 
Bethel  congregation  and  enjoyed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  painful  years  of  my  maturation  process.  I learned  that  I 
was  only  the  second  black  person  ever  to  have  received  a 
license  to  preach  in  the  Franconia  Conference,  and  that  ten 
years  earlier  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
such  credentials.  Basically,  my  relationships  with  Mennonites 
have  always  been  good,  even  though,  at  some  points  they 
have  been  almost  too  “nice  ” to  me  and  to  black  folks  in 
general.  I guess  I have  felt  at  times  that  I was  being  treated 
like  a Christmas  tree,  like  an  object  put  on  display.  I have 
found  myself  alternately  valued  and  then  put  aside  in  a man- 
ner often  used  with  things  rather  than  people. 

Even  though  I was  practically  raised  Mennonite,  I knew 
little  of  the  church’s  history  and  tradition  except  for  occa- 
sionally hearing  such  names  as  Menno  Simons  and 
Christopher  Dock.  As  a new  member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I became  acquainted  with  church  practices  which  to 
some  of  us  seemed  quite  strange,  such  as  the  holy  kiss,  the 
prayer  veiling,  and  plain  suits — practices  which  were 
vigorously  taught  and  required  of  every  person  who 
identified  with  the  Mennonite  community.  As  I grew  in  my 
Christian  understandings,  I became  more  aware  of  some  of 
the  problems  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

It  all  began  with  a search  for  personal  identity.  My  first  big 


discovery  was  that  I’m  a black  Mennonite.  To  say  that  I’m  a 
black  Mennonite  carries  a great  deal  of  meaning  for  me  now. 
But  for  many  years  I would  not  have  identified  with  these 
words.  I did  not  want  to  admit  that  I was  black,  nor  did  I 
want  to  consider  how  unconsciously  I had  become  a carbon 
copy  of  the  white  Mennonite  world. 

The  black  experience  is  a series  of  changes;  it  involves  a 
dynamic  growing  process.  In  my  early  experience  with  Men- 
nonites I was  at  what  William  E.  Cross  calls  the  “preen- 
counter ” stage:  “in  the  preencounter  stage  a person  is 
programmed  to  view  and  think  of  the  world  as  being  non- 
Black,  anti-Black,  or  the  opposite  of  Black.  The  person’s 
world  view  is  dominated  by  Euro-American  determinants. 
The  sociological,  political,  cultural,  and  psychological  condi- 
tions that  result  from  this  world  view  appear  to  be  the  same 
for  both  lower-  and  middle-class  Black  people.  The  content  of 
the  Black  experience  within  the  class  system  differs  but  the 
context  is  similar  as  both  think,  act,  and  behave  in  a manner 
that  degrades  Blackness.’’ 

After  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  I entered  the 
second  stage  in  my  identity  awareness,  the  stage  of  en- 
counter. I began  to  reinterpret  white  America  and  her  defini- 
tions. I discovered  the  concept  of  black  consciousness 
whereby  black  people  became  aware  of  the  meaning  of  their 
blackness  in  the  context  of  whiteness. 

This  leads  to  stage  three  which  Cross  calls  Immersion.  . . . 
He  writes:  “In  this  period  the  person  immerses  himself  in  the 
world  of  Blackness.  Everything  of  value  must  be  Black  or 
relevant  to  Blackness.  The  experience  is  an  immersion  into 
Blackness  and  a liberation  from  Whiteness.  ” 

To  know  blackness  is  to  know  self.  And  to  know  self  is  to 
recognize  others  in  relation  to  self  and  to  experience  accep- 
tance and  rejection  in  human  encounters.  For  me  to  be  con- 
scious of  my  color  means  that  I know  what  blackness  is  and 
become  aware  of  the  distinctions  between  blackness  and 
whiteness.  The  admission  that  I am  a black  Mennonite 
springs  from  a series  of  changes  that  led  me  to  discover  who  I 
was  and  to  accept  the  beauty  of  being  black  with  all  that 
blackness  means. 

Questioning  the  American  dream.  Since  the  rise  of  black 
power  and  its  multifaceted  expressions  in  black  life,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  ignore  the  once-invisible  black  minority  in 
American  society.  The  black  power  movement  of  the  sixties 
enabled  the  invisible  to  become  visible,  challenging  the 
assumption  that  America  embodies  one  community  with  a 
common  destiny  for  all.  Blacks  like  myself,  taking  their  cues 
from  black-awareness  writers,  thinkers,  and  philosophers, 
began  to  call  into  question  the  American  dream  and  the  stan- 
dard rhetoric  about  brotherhood  and  equality,  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  Blacks  like  myself  began  to 
expect  society  to  deal  with  us  as  new  black  perons  who  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  quietly  assimiliated  and  absorbed  into 
the  white  world. 

To  understand  the  impact  of  black  consciousness  on  black 
life  it  is  necessary  not  to  sidestep  history.  Blacks  have  had  to 
discover  their  identity.  This  has  involved  us  black  folks  in  an 
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investigation  of  our  history  and  a reexamination  of  the 
reasons  for  our  presence  in  a white  racist  society.  This  has  led 
to  a rejection  of  some  of  the  concepts  and  realities  of  the 
white  world.  1 was  Christian  before  I came  to  this  encounter 
with  myself,  but  Christianity  did  not  drive  me  to  this  point. 
Its  inconsistencies  insofar  as  blacks  were  shut  out  of  the 
church  did. 

And  so  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  as  well  as  in  white  so- 
ciety, I’ve  had  to  struggle  and  deal  with  what  it  means  to  be  a 
black.  The  rise  of  black  consciousness  enabled  me  to  see  that 
I could  no  longer  identify  with  the  white  man  nor  think  of 
myself  as  being  a part  of  his  world.  The  rise  of  black  con- 
sciousness made  me  understand  that  blacks  are  a separate 
people,  with  a separate  history  and  separate  cultures.  1 can 
affirm  this  today  and  am  proud  of  black  history  and  culture. 

The  black  Christian  in  a predominantly  white  institution 
has  to  make  a decision  early  in  his  or  her  life  as  to  whether  or 
not  all  that  represents  the  white  Christian  experience  will  be 
internalized.  This  was  the  question  that  I faced.  Indeed  a 
great  deal  of  what  I experienced  in  the  white  church  was 
internalized  and  believed  by  me.  However,  in  my  search  for 
my  own  personal  black  identity,  I began  to  question  my  role 
as  a black  Christian  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  what  that 
meant.  I became  quite  discouraged  about  the  church  as  I saw 
it,  particularly  how  the  church  operated  in  the  area  of  social 
concerns  in  trying  to  resolve  the  whole  issue  of  racism.  I dis- 
covered that  white  racism  among  Mennonites  was  not  the 
result  of  a distorted  theology,  but  of  a theological  illiteracy. 

To  participate  with  the  oppressed.  To  me  the  church  is  to 
participate  in  the  suffering  of  the  oppressed  in  a godless 
world;  the  church  is  to  be  wide-awake  with  Jesus,  identifying 
with  the  oppressed.  As  I looked  about  me  I saw  the  broken- 
ness of  humanity.  I,  too,  experienced  brokenness — a loneli- 
ness, a sense  of  not  being  affirmed,  of  not  having  my  history, 
my  past,  and  my  experiences  respected  and  acknowledged.  I 
was  depressed  by  what  I considered  the  irrelevance  of  the 
church.  I began  to  see  the  church  as  nothing  but  a resolution- 
passing community  that  failed  miserably  in  being  a visible 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  world.  I saw  the  church  as  not  be- 
ing God’s  redemptive  agent,  but  rather  being  an  agent  of 
American  culture.  The  church  was  failing  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  radical  obedience  to  Christ,  failing  to  be  all  that 
God  had  intended  for  it  to  be.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
church  was  nothing  but  a fellowship  that  was  more 
concerned  about  new  buildings  than  about  children  who  die 
of  starvation,  or  of  men  who  are  killed  because  they  hap- 
pened to  dream  about  a just  society. 

I m still  struggling  with  the  church.  As  I look  into  Men- 
nonite Church  history,  I discover  that  the  present-day  Men- 
nonite community  has  lost  much  of  its  historical  spiritual 
qualities.  I realize  that  the  sons  of  Menno  must  seek  to 
recover  their  spiritual  past.  I cannot  identify  with  their  bio- 
logical past,  but  I must  be  cognizant  of  their  ethnic 
experience.  I must  try  to  become  acquained  with  that  which  I 
cannot  understand,  just  as  I think  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Mennonites  to  become  aware  of  a black  past. 


I recall  a black  Mennonite  brother  asking  me  if  I was  going 
to  stay  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  If  we  are  serious  about 
creating  a new  Christian  community,  a new  sense  of  what  the 
Anabaptist  vision  was  all  about,  I told  him,  then  I am  quite 
serious  about  remaining  Mennonite.  I feel  the  same  way  that 
Little  Anthony  and  the  Imperials  felt  when  they  sang  the 
song  “Tears  on  My  Pillow,”  back  in  the  mid-fifties.  One  of 
the  lines  of  that  song  says,  “If  we  could  start  anew,  I wouldn’t 
hesitate.  ” That’s  basically  my  reply.  I believe  that  we  can 
start  anew.  I’ve  decided  that  for  this  time  and  for  this  period 
of  history  I will  not  engage  in  creative  disaffiliation  with  the 
church.  I feel  that  at  this  time  there’s  a greater  need  for  crea- 
tive affiliation  with  the  white  church. 

I can  think  of  a number  of  reasons  for  remaining  radically 
loyal  to  this  present  structure  called  the  Mennonite  Church, 
reasons  that  cause  me  to  continue  my  covenant  with  the 
church.  I believe  the  church  can  be  renewed  from  within.  I 
am  committed  to  the  younger  black  Mennonite  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  still  trying  to  find  their  way  in  a white  church 
maze.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  I want  to  continue  my  com- 
mitment to  the  church  because  of  my  link  to  Jesus  Christ  who 
gives  life  and  because  of  the  way  in  which  He  came  and 
sacrificed  His  life  for  me.  It  is  precisely  because  of  my  link  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  loved  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sin,  who  came 
and  shared  His  life  with  me,  that  I want  to  share  my  life  with 
others. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a time  in  my  life  which  has 
been  more  exciting  and  challenging  and  yet  depressing  and 
lonely  as  these  times  of  creatively  confronting  the  church.  It 
seems  hardly  fitting  for  me  simply  to  waste  away  in  despair 
over  the  isolation  of  church.  Creative  affiliation — that’s  how 
black  folks  need  to  relate  to  the  white  church.  Black  Men- 
nonites must  help  to  shape  and  create  the  new  community. 

We  Mennonites  need  each  other.  In  my  brief  experience 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  I have  discovered  that  some  of  my 
black  brothers  and  sisters  are  still  in  the  preencounter  stage. 
I’m  not  sure  why  this  is,  but  I feel  it’s  unfortunate  that  they 
do  not  see  the  contradiction  this  portrays.  These  brothers 
neither  embrace  blackness  as  a concept  nor  black  theology  as 
a model,  and  in  some  instances  they  do  not  even  identify  with 
the  word  black.  So  we  have  a long  way  to  go  before  we  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  who  we  are  when  we  say  black  and  the 
gifts  that  accompany  that  acknowledgement. 

As  Jesse  Jackson  says,  “I  am  somebody!  ” We  have  much  to 
offer  the  church.  Here  we  are,  fresh  from  those  “nigger 
balconies,  ” ready  to  enlarge  the  understanding  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  created  the  balconies.  Whites  need 
to  learn  from  us.  They  will  need  to  acquire  “soul  ” to  under- 
stand our  heritage  and  to  develop  ways  to  make  our  God  their 
God,  our  people  their  people. 

Together  we  must  all  consider  ourselves  to  be  a minority, 
trying  to  obey  the  voice  of  God,  trying  to  serve  God  as 
authentic  liberators  of  this  sick  racist  society.  As  Mennonites, 
both  black  and  white,  we  really  need  each  other  to  become 
the  kind  of  Christian  community  with  the  kind  of  identity 
and  maturity  that  Jesus  Christ  wants  us  to  have. 
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what  is  the  Mennonite  Church? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  muffled  whirring,  groaning,  clicking,  and  clanking  of 
machinery  greeted  me  as  I opened  the  door  of  the  three-story 
red  tile  building  on  Walnut  Avenue  in  Scottdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania. I was  at  the  home  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel  Herald,  had  asked  me  to 
write  a series  of  articles  on  the  five  program  boards  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  “Is  all  well  with  our  Boards?”  he  had 
asked. 

I knew  that  in  1971  a reorganization  of  the  conference 
structure  had  taken  place  making  the  congregation  the  main 
decision-making  body  of  the  church.  In  effect,  the  restructur- 
ing was  saying  to  the  local  congregations:  “Now  you’re  it.  In 
years  past,  bishops  and  Boards  and  committees  and  con- 
ferences may  have  undertaken  many  of  the  responsibilities 
and  decisions  which  rightfully  belong  to  the  basic  unit  of 
Christ’s  church — the  local  congregation.  Now  we’ re  handing 
these  responsibilities  back  to  you.  Be  the  church. 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  teaches  English  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and 
writes  regularly  for  various  Mennonite  periodicals.  This  article  is  the  first  in  a 
series  on  the  work  of  five  Mennonite  Cnurch  program  boards.  Other  articles 
will  follow  on  the  boards  of  Missions,  Education,  Mutual  Aid,  and  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  Research  and  writing  of  the  series  was  partially  covered  oy 
a grant  from  the  Schowalter  Eoundation. 


“As  Boards  we’ re  here  to  help  when  you  have  problems  be- 
yond your  resources.  We  re  here  on  your  account.  We  want 
to  listen  to  you.  Trust  us  to  help  you  carry  out  what  the  Spirit 
directs  you  to  do.  The  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs 
primarily  with  the  congregation — not  with  a Board.  ” 

Had  the  eongregations  heard  the  new  mandate?  Had  the 
Boards  heard?  I arranged  with  editor  Hertzler  to  send  out  a 
questionnaire  to  a random  sampling  of  Gospel  Herald  readers 
and  to  Board  members.  And  I began  asking  questions. 

My  assignment  began  in  Scottdale  with  the  Publication 
Board,  which  until  the  restructuring,  had  operated  somewhat 
independently.  At  Assembly  75  publisher  Ben  Cutrell  had 
said  he  saw  little  difference  between  the  new  arrangement 
and  the  old,  except  greater  accountability  of  the  Board  to 
churchwide  goals. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  goals  of  the  Board  are  “to 
strengthen  the  faith,  life,  and  witness  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  its  commitment  as  a servant  of  Jesus  Christ  by  be- 
ing its  general  communication  facility.  ” 

Publishing  is  old.  Publishing  is  old  with  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  began  privately  in  1864  with  John  F.  Funk  and 
was  not  organized  under  a Board  until  1908.  Today  the  Men- 
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First  in  a series  of  five  articles  on  the 
Mennonite  Church  program  boards 


nonite  Publishing  House  does  about  seven  million  dollars 
business  in  sales  and  earned  income.  It  owns  bookstores  in 
thirteen  locations  in  seven  geographical  areas  and  sells 
Herald  Press  books  through  four  thousand  retail  outlets.  Cur- 
riculum materials  are  supplied  to  about  80  percent  of  Men- 
nonite congregations.  These  include  materials  for  Sunday 
school,  vacation  Bible  school,  Bible  study  groups,  elective 
groups,  clubs,  youth  work,  family  worship,  education,  helps 
for  ministers  and  other  church  workers. 

Gospel  Herald  serves  as  the  official  church  magazine.  Spe- 
cialized publications  include  Christian  Living,  with  a focus 
on  the  family;  Story  Friends,  On  the  Line,  and  With,  for  spe- 
cial age-groups.  Purpose  is  a general-interest  periodical.  A va- 
riety of  new  book  titles  are  published  each  year  for  Men- 
nonites  and  general  Christendom,  as  well  as  non-Christians. 

Like  John  F.  Funk,  its  earliest  publisher,  Mennonite 
Publication  Board  struggles  with  problems  not  always  ap- 
parent to  the  readers  of  its  numerous  books  and  periodicals. 
Funk  saw  clearly  that  a denomination  had  to  have  its  own 
literature  to  keep  its  people  informed  about  policy,  doctrine, 
history,  life,  and  activities.  He  couldn’t  see  the  church  surviv- 
ing without  it,  so  he  personally  financed  the  early  years  of 
publishing. 

But  he  hit  opposition  almost  immediately.  Some  readers 
told  him  they  didn’t  want  an  English  language  church  paper. 
Too  forward.  Too  strange.  Bible  teaching  in  English  didn’t 
seem  like  truth  to  them.  But  he  persisted. 

Funk  carried  a strong  consciousness  of  his  identity  as  a 
Mennonite  believer.  He  was  convinced  that  the  degree  to 
which  God’s  people  can  carry  out  their  task  is  dependent  on 
the  degree  to  which  they  know  who  they  are.  He  knew  that 
many  Mennonites  felt  inferior  to  the  general  populace,  so  he 
reprinted  erroneous  accounts  published  in  other  papers  and 
then  identified  the  mistaken  views.  Gradually  he  was  able  to 
convince  an  agrarian,  German-speaking  church  to  take  pride 
in  itself  and  its  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Today  the  Mennonite  Church,  unlike  the  small,  fairly 
homogeneous  group  for  which  Funk  published,  is  spread 
across  North  America.  Many  members  are  no  longer  farmers 
but  have  turned  to  business  and  the  professions.  Some  are 
moving  into  the  cultural  mainstream  of  a pluralistic  society. 
New  members  are  coming  into  the  church  who  know  little 
about  the  distinctives  Menno  Simons  taught.  Even  some 
members  of  the  traditional  ethnic  stock  cannot  explain  why 
their  Anabaptist  forefathers  hid  in  caves.  Today  minority 
groups  who  have  found  faith  through  Mennonite  missions  are 
asking  for  room  to  live  and  grow. 

Such  widespread  changes  have  affected  not  only  the 
church,  but  also  publishing  efforts  and  the  work  of  the  other 
four  program  boards.  What  is  the  Mennonite  Church  today? 
is  a question  asked  frequently.  An  easy  identification  with  a 
traditional  stance  or  a quick  switch  to  some  of  the  newer 
church  movements  is  clearly  not  the  answer. 


Ben  Cutrell,  publisher:  The  new  arrangement  means  greater  ac- 
countability of  the  Publication  Board  to  churchwide  goals. 

A Gospel  Herald  reader  in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  puts  it 
bluntly:  “The  problem  I have  in  relating  to  all  these  new 
Boards  is:  What  does  the  Mennonite  Church  stand  for  to-  ^ 
day?”  His  words  spell  confusion. 

In  talking  to  persons  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  I 
learned  that  the  congregations  are  clear  in  asking  for  material 
which  shows  that  the  Bible  is  the  authority  in  all  matters  re- 
lated to  church  and  Christian  life.  Like  Funk,  the  Board  tries 
to  publish  materials  which  interpret  the  Scripture  within  the 
stream  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  theology  and  to  recognize 
and  serve  all  conferences,  regions,  institutions,  and  Boards.  Is 
this  possible? 

What  happens  to  publications  in  a church  in  which  one 
segment  struggles  to  identify  with  a traditional  position  in 
theology  and  practice,  another  wants  to  leave  behind  the 
“Quiet  in  the  Land”  image  and  yet  maintain  Anabaptist 
theology,  and  another  has  moved  into  modern  Funda- 
mentalist thinking.  All  are  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  yet  ob-  ! 

viously  not  all  printed  materials  will  satisfy  each  group.  Sun-  | 

day  school  materials,  while  generally  enjoying  excellent  sup-  t’l 

port  from  about  80  percent  of  the  congregations,  have  taken  ! 

the  brunt  of  the  confusion  in  the  identity  crisis.  i 

“Sales  of  Sunday  school  materials  are  down,  ” said  Nelson  j 

Waybill,  acting  publisher  in  Ben  Cutrell’s  absence.  “Sunday  'j 

school  enrollments  are  going  down,  especially  among  ’ 

youth — not  adults.”  This  is  a trend  nationwide  in  most  de-  .|^ 

nominations,  I learned.  Not  everyone  is  going  to  Sunday 
school. 
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Nelson  Waybill,  David  Cressman,  Laurence  Martin:  Some  see  Anabaptism  as  just  a history  lesson,  not  something  for  today. 


Why  are  some  moving?  But  why  are  some  Mennonite 
Church  teachers  and  schools  moving  to  independent  nonde- 
nominational  publishers  or  to  publishers  who  have  formed 
within  the  church  for  their  material? 

Some  drop  MPH  materials  because  they  find  them  too 
“unsophisticated  and  Mennonitish,”  I was  told.  One  user 
writes  of  his  weariness  with  the  Anabaptist  slant:  “Why  not 
give  us  the  straight  gospel?”  Others  users  feel  pushed  into 
Fundamentalism  because  MPH  materials  have  strayed  “so 
far  left.”  Too  much  social  gospel.  One  person  writes,  “I 
believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  young  people  need  to 
learn  such  lessons  as  the  prayer  veiling  for  women,  sexual  dis- 
tinction in  dress,  long  hair  for  women — namely,  noncon- 
formity.” He  doesn’t  find  these  distinctives  stressed  enough. 
Yet  another  user  of  the  material  is  very  satisfied;  it  couldn’t 
be  better. 

Material  dealing  with  sex  education  for  youth  faces  the 
same  tensions.  One  user  says  the  material  is  the  best,  and 
another  is  embarrassed  to  use  it.  In  an  earlier  era,  movie-go- 
ing was  taboo  church  wide;  now  evaluations  of  movies  are  in- 
cluded in  some  periodicals.  Some  readers  receive  them 
gladly;  others  reject  them  and  the  publication. 

“We  try  to  reflect  the  face  of  the  church  in  our  materials,  ” 
said  Waybill,  but  clearly  that  church  now  has  more  than  one 
face,  more  than  one  identity. 

“How  can  one  respect  the  values  of  all  groups?  ” asks 
Laurence  Martin,  director  of  Congregational  Literature. 
How  does  one  respond  to  the  person  who  praises  the  material 
and  also  to  the  one  who  condemns  it  thoroughly  “for  point- 
ing young  people  to  hell  and  the  ways  of  the  world”? 

Curriculum  materials  struggle  with  other  problems  as  well. 
Graded  Sunday  school  materials  have  a life  cycle,  David 
Cressman  told  me.  “They  have  a birth,  growth  period,  and 
death.  They  get  dated  in  time.  ” And  then  Christian  educa- 
tion staffs  look  for  fresh  material.  The  large  nondemonina- 
tional  publishers  are  able  to  update  their  materials  more 
often,  giving  it  new  appeal. 

“Also,  some  people  don’t  have  a strong  theological  com- 
mitment to  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  think  more  about 
what  the  materials  look  like  or  whether  they  have  enough 
workbook  activity  to  make  it  easier  for  the  teacher,”  said 
Cressman. 

Some  of  these  teachers  regard  curriculum  material  as  being 
neutral,  especially  when  prepared  for  children.  As  long  as  it 
teaches  the  Word  of  God,  it’s  all  they  need  and  want,  said 


Cressman.  However,  when  it  comes  to  youth  and  adult  ma- 
terials, these  same  teachers  renew  their  loyalty  to  Mennonite 
materials  because  now  they  want  their  young  people  to  know 
what  the  church  stands  for.  And  some  have  bypassed  years  of 
opportunity  by  using  what  they  consider  “neutral  ” materials. 

The  literature  being  mailed  out  from  Scottdale  does  not  try 
to  be  neutral.  At  the  Board  meeting  on  June  3,  1976,  Board 
President  Rufus  Jutzi  said,  “We  must  return  to  the  Scriptures 
to  discover  afresh  the  basis  for  Anabaptist  thought  and 
practice.”  I learned  soon  that  many  members  have  a strong 
appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  Anabaptist- Mennonite 
theology,  yet  I sensed  also  that  some  felt  the  emphasis  that 
“things  go  better  with  Anabaptism”  had  resulted  in  rhe- 
torical overkill.  People  were  tired  of  the  term  and  therefore 
rejected  the  teaching. 

Waybill  explained  that  “some  people  don’t  see  Anabap- 
tism as  something  that  is  living  today.  It’s  just  a history  lesson 
to  them.  They’d  like  to  get  on  with  the  present.  ” 

Such  an  attitude  may  have  prompted  one  church  leader  to 
write,  “We  may  claim  and  uphold  this  heritage,  but  let  us  not 
wait  for  another.  Instead  we  should  join  today’s  movement  of 
Christ,  and  identify  with  the  work  of  Christ  as  he  is  choosing 
to  do  it  at  this  time  in  history.  ” 

Another  person  responded,  “We  have  numerous  churches 
not  using  our  materials  and  opting  for  non-Mennonite  or  in- 
dependent Mennonite  sources.  We  can  only  emphasize  the 
unique  value  of  our  own  publications  and  encourage  our 
churches  to  support  our  work.  However,  they  are  free  to 
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Stanley  Yoder,  Lucille  Stull,  Ivan  Moon,  Dolores  Rizza:  Among  the  Publishing  House  staff  are  many  satisfied  employees. 


choose  whatever  materials  they  wish,  but  I do  not  approve 
moving  from  our  Anabaptist  theological  stance  to  win  cus- 
tomers. ” 

How  has  the  Board  responded  to  these  many  voices? 
“While  the  words  ‘Mennonite  and  Anabaptist’  will  occur  oc- 
casionally, they  are  not  accentuated  in  the  new  Foundation 
Series  due  for  release  this  year,  ” said  Cressman. 

What,  then,  is  the  selling  card  of  the  new  series? 

“We  want  to  find  some  way  to  share  our  heritage  of  faith 
with  our  church,  which  includes  church  history  and  missions 
and  our  way  of  understanding  the  Scripture.  The  series  will 
reflect  the  work  of  the  church  in  mission  over  the  past  years, 
the  Anabaptist  doctrines  of  peace  and  service.  Its  uniqueness 
will  be  in  theology — the  way  we  interpret  Scripture. 

“I  really  hope  for  growth  when  The  Foundation  Series 
comes  in,  ” Cressman  continued  cheerfully.  “I  think  we  can 
recover  some  of  the  drop  in  Sunday  school  sales.  We  want  to 
increase  our  present  sales  by  10  percent.  ” 

Periodicals  and  books  share  in  the  tension.  Periodicals 
and,  to  some  extent,  books  share  in  the  tension  of  the  identity 
crisis.  The  Board  understands  that  some  literature  must  af- 
firm and  encourage,  other  material  must  teach,  yet  still  other 
material  must  be  a leader  in  thought  and  an  instigator  of 
change.  The  prophetic  word  to  the  Mennonite  Church  must 
come  through  in  print,  as  well  as  in  preaching,  leading  the 
church  toward  growth.  The  challenge  lies  in  being  able  to 
understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a diverse  group 
of  people  and  to  speak  to  issues  without  moving  too  far  ahead 
of  the  readers  or  being  fearful  to  speak  forthrightly.  Can  it  be 
done? 

Board  member  J.  Daniel  Hess  writes,  “House  personnel 
could  easily  get  the  feeling  that  its  constituency  (and  Board) 
are  only  negatively  critical.  The  size  of  the  constituency  that 
likes  exactly  what  the  House  publishes  seems  to  grow  smaller 
all  the  time.  But  if  the  House  acts  only  in  response  to 
criticism,  it  will  not  be  a leader.  ” 

A Gospel  Herald  reader  endorses  his  view.  “Because  of 
pressures  that  come,  workers  at  the  House  may  be  tempted  to 
become  provincial  at  times.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  if  the  writers  have  a deep 
conviction  about  what  they  have  written.  ” 

Publisher  Ben  Cutrell  in  an  annual  report  said,  “We  must 


face  issues  and  speak  frankly  in  print.  But  it  must  be  done  in 
love  for  the  edification  of  the  saints  and  the  health  of  the 
entire  body.  Our  literature  should  not  espouse  a point  of  view 
that  is  opposite  to  the  consensus  of  Mennonite  scholarship.” 

With  magazine,  one  of  the  subsidized  periodicals  because 
of  low  readership,  faces  the  tension  between  those  who  read 
it  and  those  who  pay  for  it.  Youth  read  it  and  like  it;  their 
parents  pay  for  it  and  some  of  them  want  it  to  contain  the 
kind  of  reading  materials  they  used  to  get,  possiBly  in  Youth's 
Christian  Companion.  ^ p 

According  to  Dick  Kauffman,  editor,  the  implicit  goal  of 
this  periodical  is  to  convey  to  the  youthful  reader  that  “the 
church  cares  for  you.”  It  helps  With  readers  feel  some  kind  of 
identification  with  the  Mennonite  family.  “You  belong, ’’  it 
says.  He  admits  to  having  difficulty  finding  the  kind  of  Men- 
nonite writer  who  will  write  for  youth. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  Gospel  Herald  editor,  showed  me  evalua- 
tions the  staff  had  solicited  from  readers  to  help  bring  the  of- 
ficial church  publication  closer  to  their  needs.  I scanned 
several  pages  of  comments.  What  do  readers  want  in  the 
Gospel  Herald,  which  reaches  about  68  percent  of  MC  homes 
with  a subscription  list  of  about  24,000?  They  want  help  with 
family  living,  Bible  study,,  inspirational  articles,  discussions  of 
doctrinal  issues  such  as  nonconformity  and  church  discipline. 
Perhaps  most  candid  was  the  individual  who  asked  for  help 
on  “how  to  concentrate  on  the  Sunday  ■sermon  during  fishing 
season.  ” I found  few  requests  for  articles  dn'^socio-political 
concerns  or  even  evangelistic  outreach  and  missions. 

Among  other  publications  is  Purpose,  a popular  Sunday 
take-home  paper  for  adults  with  growing  readership.  “We 
are  scratching  people  where  they  itch,  ” said  editor  David 
Hostetler.  The  motif  is  discipleship — facing  life  where  it 
hurts  and  then  coming  through  at  the  other  side.  Purpose  is 
not  a crusading  piece,  but  reinforces  values,  which  keeps 
critical  reactions  to  a minimum. 

Faced  with  the  expectation  of  congregations  for  diversity 
of  materials  to  meet  age  interests,  missions,  evangelism,  doc- 
trinal issues,  and  popular  materials,  Daniel  Hertzler  said, 
“we  will  have  to  work  harder  to  provide  material  which  will 
be  read.”  The  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and  the 
MPH  division  for  Congregational  Literature  work  closely  in 
discerning  needs  for  literature  in  churches.  If  material  does 
not  seem  needed  or  suitable,  it  is  phased  out  before  it  reaches 
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Richard  Kauffman,  David  Hostetler,  Paul  Schrock:  Readers  favored  more  and  better  communication  between  MPH  and  its  constituency. 


production  levels. 

Gospel  Herald  readers  who  responded  to  my  questionnaire 
strongly  favored  more  and  better  communication  between 
MPH  and  its  constituency  to  achieve  a better  understanding 
of  the  problems  related  to  identity.  They  recommended  a 
broader  representation  of  persons  on  the  Board,  consultations 
of  Board  members  with  local  congregations  so  that  views  on 
critical  issues,  especially  those  related  to  culture  and  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  could  be  aired.  They  suggested 
having  editors  and  writers  move  about  more  in  the  regions. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  “we’re  too  far  apart. 
Print  isn’t  enough.  Some  matters  have  to  be  talked  through 
face-to-face.’’ 

MPH’s  best  ambassador,  however,  continues  to  be  the  ma- 
terial it  publishes.  The  product  of  MPH  is  always  clearly  visi- 
ble. Sales  and  subscriptions  are  a clear  indication  of  support. 
If  the  publications  move  too  far  ahead  or  stay  too  far  behind 
the  constituency,  sales  drop. 

Yet  even  this  sales  barometer  can  become  a temptation  and 
a problem.  As  one  of  two  program  boards  which  do  not  come 
to  the  churches  for  donations,  a tension  exists  between  the 
Board  and  its  mission  to  the  churches  and  its  own  need  to 
remain  financially  self-supporting. 

Publisher  Cutrell  is  clear  in  his  position.  “I  welcome  the 
tension  of  getting  our  materials  to  the  widest  possible 
audience,  but  not  the  tension  of  letting  the  world  dictate  our 
publishing  program  to  us.  . . . Our  task  is  to  strengthen.  Pub- 
lishing is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  be  an  effective  communica- 
tion facility,  readers  must  grow  in  their  commitment  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ.  ” 

Agreed,  says  Paul  Schrock,  book  editor.  “Our  task  is  to 
publish  books  for  and  by  the  Mennonite  denomination.  Our 
goal  is  not  high  sales  but  rather  the  communication  of 
messages  that  are  important  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  We 
are  limited  in  both  money  and  manpower.  Some  books  are 
subsidized  because  the  content  is  more  important  than 


popular  sales.  ” 

Gain  is  welcome.  Making  money  may  not  be  the  first 
priority,  but  financial  gain  is  welcome.  “We  are  busier  than 
ever,’’  said  Stanley  Yoder,  production  manager.  Job  printing 
sales  for  1975  increased  7 percent  over  the  previous  year.  One 
third  of  total  production  was  for  non-House  customers  be- 
cause they  like  what  they  get  here. 

“There  is  a lot  of  satisfaction  in  having  people  say  that  here 
is  where  they  want  to  get  their  work  done.  They  trust  us.” 
New  projects  are  being  planned  constantly.  BCM  and  Pub- 
lishing House  personnel  have  developed  outlines  for  elective 
studies  in  business  ethics  and  family  life.  During  1976  MPH 
developed  an  Anabaptist  mailing  list  to  promote  Anabaptist 
studies,  peace,  and  scholarly  Mennonite  history  books.  Sales 
of  materials  to  Christian  day  schools  have  been  increasing. 
Herald  Press  titles  have  been  translated  into  11  languages.  A 
Spanish  language  program  is  developing. 

Among  the  staff  are  many  satisfied  employees.  Lucille 
Stull,  of  shipping  and  receiving  (“Call  me  a shipping  clerk,  ” 
she  said),  says,  “It’s  a beautiful  place  to  work.  ” 

Dolores  Rizza,  copy  editor  for  23  years,  adds,  “It  feels  like 
an  old  shoe;  it’s  so  comfortable.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  job 
was  meant  for  me.” 

Ivan  Moon,  commercial  artist  at  MPH  since  1949,  told  me, 
“I  am  amazed  to  be  part  of  something  that  is  so  much  fun.  ” 
Pioneer  publisher  John  F.  Funk  was  concerned  with 
identity  and  doctrine,  matters  which  must  be  settled  anew  in 
each  generation,  and  not  without  some  pain.  A sense  of 
identity  comes  from  knowing  where  one  has  come  from  and 
where  one  is  going  to,  and  possibly  who  the  fellow  pilgrims 
on  the  journey  are.  Publisher  Cutrell  in  an  annual  report  said, 
“The  future  of  the  MPH  is  tied  very  closely  to  what  happens 
to  the  Mennonte  Church.  ” Might  it  also  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  future  of  the  Mennonite  Chruch  is  tied  very  closely  to 
MPH?  Can  one  exist  without  the  other?  ^ 
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Seminary  and  college  discuss 
Ontario  theological  program 


Administrators  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  and  Conrad  Grebel 
College  met  together  at  Waterloo,  Mar.  7 
and  8,  with  representatives  of  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Conference  to  discuss  the  detail  of 
the  proposed  graduate  theological  program 
in  Ontario. 

Present  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  were  Erland 
Waltner,  President  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary;  Marlin  Miller,  president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary;  and  Ross  Bender, 
dean  of  the  Associate  Seminaries. 

Present  from  Conrad  Grebel  College  were 
Frank  Epp,  president;  Rodney  Sawatsky,  di- 
rector of  Academic  Affairs;  and  Ralph 
Lebold,  chairman  of  School  of  Adult 
Studies.  Representing  Inter-Mennonite 
Conference  was  Vernon  Leis,  chairman. 

Also  present  were  Herman  Enns  of 
Hamilton  and  Glen  Horst  of  London,  cur- 
rent directors  of  Supervised  Pastoral  Educa- 
tion programs  cooperating  with  AMBS  in 
those  cities.  Waldemar  Janzen,  dean  of  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Win- 
nipeg attended  as  an  observer.  By  special  ar- 
rangement, AMBS  already  recognizes  some 
transfer  credits  from  the  Winnipeg  school. 

The  exploration  of  a graduate  theological 
training  program  had  been  approved  in 
principle  at  earlier  stages  by  the  governing 
boards  of  the  respective  institutions  and  by 
Inter-Mennonite  Conference. 

The  following  recommendations  worked 
out  at  the  meetings  will  go  forward  to  the 
governing  Boards  and  the  Inter-Mennonite 
Conference  for  approval: 

1 ) That  the  Ontario  program  not  be  a new 
seminary  but  rather  an  extension  of  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
the  sense  of  academic  supervision  and  ac- 
creditation toward  a graduate  seminary 
degree. 

2)  That  the  Ontario  program  be  coor- 
dinated on  behalf  of  AMBS  by  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  which  would  name  a direc- 
tor in  consultation  with  AMBS. 

3)  That  an  Ontario  advisory  committee  be 
set  up  to  assist  both  AMBS  and  CGC  in 
meeting  the  goals  and  needs  of  theological/ 
pastoral  education  in  Ontario. 

4)  That  the  Ontario  program  have  two 
focuses,  academic  and  experiential  (super- 
vised pastoral  education),  normally  provid- 
ing one  year  but  in  exceptional  cases  allow- 
ing for  a maximum  of  two  years  of  training 
toward  the  AMBS  M.  Div.  degree. 


5)  That  the  academic  work  be  centered  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  and  include  courses 
already  in  existence  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, new  ones  to  be  processed,  and  not 
necessarily  excluding  work  also  at  nearby 
seminaries,  such  as  Waterloo  Lutheran 
Seminary,  where  numerous  Ontario  Men- 
nonite students  have  already  studied. 

6)  That  the  funding  for  the  program  in- 
clude resources  of  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
and  Inter-Mennonite  Conference,  the  latter 
to  carry  most  of  the  financial  burden. 

7)  That  the  tentative  target  date  for  start- 
ing the  program  be  September  1978. 

In  addition  to  requiring  approval  of  the 
governing  boards,  the  proposal  will  be 
checked  out  with  the  Commission  on  Accre- 
diting of  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  Canada  and  the  USA  and  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

The  idea  of  graduate  theological  training 
program  arose  as  a natural  consequence  of 
two  developments:  namely  AMBS  involve- 
ment in  two  congregationally  supervised 
pastoral  education  centers  in  Ontario  in  the 
last  decade  and  Ontario  ministerial  students 
transferring  graduate  academic  work  from  a 
variety  of  Ontario  schools  for  credit  at 
AMBS. 


Farmers  discuss  land  use 

Thirty  farmers  and  program  leaders  met  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  Mar. 
11-13  for  fellowship  and  study.  Land  use  be- 
came an  item  of  high  interest  after  Orland 
Gingerich  reviewed  the  work  of  a Canadian 
task  force  which  is  working  on  a brief  and 
recommendations  for  their  government.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  an  insistence  on  the  full 
use  of  our  freedom,  in  the  area  of  land  use, 
in  this  generation  will  necessarily  limit  the 
freedom  of  future  generations. 

Dieter  Krieg,  editor  of  Lancaster  Farm- 
ing, held  the  attention  of  participants  as  he 
told  the  story  of  the  dangerous  escape  of  his 
father’s  family  from  East  Germany.  Krieg 
referred  to  a ragged  red  towel  that  had 
valuable  symbolic  significance  for  him,  be- 
cause it  was  among  the  items  his  family 
received  from  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee when  they  had  nearly  nothing.  Krieg 
expressed  his  concern  about  food  waste  in 
this  country  and  about  the  obvious  lack  of 


thankfulness  to  God  for  the  blessings  of 
abundance. 

Jon  Jantzen,  coordinator  for  Food  and 
Hunger  at  MCG,  took  the  issue  of  food  dis- 
tribution further  by  raising  serious  questions 
about  the  direction  our  energy-intensive  ag- 
ricultural programs  are  going.  He  noted  that 
instead  of  being  the  bread  basket  for  the 
world,  as  it  is  usually  assumed,  we  are,  in 
fact,  importing  as  much  in  food  and  food-re- 
lated items  as  we  are  exporting.  We  are  im- 
porting heavily  in  spite  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  limited  resource  petroleum  energy  we  are 
using.  What  will  happen  to  farming  that  is 
built  so  totally  on  mechanization  when  pe- 
troleum resources  run  out  in  thirty  years? 

Awareness  for  the  need  of  careful  estate 
planning  was  raised  by  input  from  Dwight 
Stoltzfus,  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  and  Arnold  Cressman 
of  Laurelville  Church  Center  led  Bible 
studies  and  team-chaired  the  retreat. 

Romanian  earthquake 
situation  viewed 

Gathering  as  much  information  as  possible 
to  prepare  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion aid  to  victims  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
Eastern  European  country  of  Romania  is  the 
current  top  priority  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Although  MCC  has  begun 
receiving  disaster  relief  contributions  desig- 
nated for  Romania,  “we  are  not  soliciting 
money  for  a Romanian  operation  at  this 
time,  ” reports  Peter  Dyck,  Europe  and 
North  Africa  secretary. 

The  earthquake,  which  struck  Bucharest, 
the  country’s  capital,  was  classified  as  ma- 
jor. The  quake  reportedly  did  damage 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  neighboring  country  of 
Bulgaria.  Official  reports  indicate  that  800 
people  were  killed  in  the  quake  and  7,400 
were  injured.  Homeless  families  are  num- 
bered at  more  than  24,000. 

The  Romanian  government  has  requested 
countries  sending  aid  for  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  to  suspend  shipment  of  further 
material  resources  at  this  time.  Romanian 
relief  officials  indicate  that  unsolicited 
goods  and  personnel  had  been  arriving  in 
greater  quantities  than  was  necessary. 

MCC  plans  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  International  Mennonite  Organiza- 
tion (IMO),  the  European  Mennonite  relief 
and  service  organization,  in  any  effort  in  Ro- 
mania. Volker  Horsch,  secretary  of  the  West 
German-based  IMO,  has  been  contacted 
about  joint  MCC-IMO  planning  for  reha- 
bilitation and  reconstruction  aid,  known  as 
phase  two  of  disaster  relief. 

Experience  in  earlier  situations  has 
proved  that  the  initial  emergency  operations 
following  a disaster,  known  as  phase  one, 
“both  oversubscribed  and  mismanaged,” 
according  to  Dyck. 
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Pastoral  education  out  there 

Seminary  Consortium  on  Urban  Pastoral 
Education  and  Congregationally  Supervised 
Pastoral  Education  student  participants  and 
their  supervisors  met  recently  on  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
campus.  Currently,  five  AMBS  students  and 
their  spouses  are  enrolled  in  these  one-year 
training  programs  on  off-campus  settings. 

A cluster  of  seminaries  cooperate  in  the 
SCUPE  program  to  provide  intensive  train- 
ing for  urban  ministries  in  Chicago.  Betty 
and  Levi  Hochstetler,  students  in  SCUPE 
this  year,  are  finding  this  training  to  be  an 
invaluable  experience.  They  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  growing  need  of  urban  minis- 
tries. 

Experience  in  ministry  is  the  focus  of 
CSPE.  It  is  designed  for  seminary  students, 
pastors,  and  other  persons  in  religious  voca- 
tions who  are  interested  in  improving  their 
ministering  skills.  The  areas  of  learning  are 
specifically  clinical  and  pastoral,  inter-  and 
intrapersonal.  Students  in  this  program  are 
serving  in  Ohio  and  Ontario. 

In  a forum  discussion  with  the  students 
and  faculty  on  campus,  the  interns  pre- 
sented highlights  of  their  year  in  training. 
Their  responses  were  uniformly  positive. 
Entering  into  a “supervised  ministry  is  like 
stepping  into  the  pastoral  ministry;  new 
skills  are  developed  and  learning  is  incor- 
porated into  the  actual  work,”  said  Bob 
Schloneger,  who  is  serving  at  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Weekly  sessions,  where  the  “raw  flesh  of 
mistakes  still  throb,”  are  designed  to  work  at 
developing  skills  in  confronting  the  prob- 
lems better  the  next  time,  added  John 
Lenshyn,  working  in  the  Valleyview  con- 
gregation in  London,  Ont. 

Betty  Hochstetler  feels  that  “family 
harmony  and  personal  relationships  have 
taken  on  new  meaning”  for  her  as  a result  of 


this  program.  The  training  is  intensive,  but 
the  “vision  that  God  is  calling  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  through.  ” — Steve  Fath 

Jacobs  confers  with 
Ugandan  bishop 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Festo  Kivengere,  bishop  of  the 
Kigezi  diocese  of  the  Church  of  Uganda, 
having  escaped  from  that  country,  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  Mar.  7.  Donald  R. 
Jacobs,  overseas  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  and 
Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference,  met  him  to  learn  about 
the  church  in  Uganda.  Jacobs,  a longtime 
personal  friend  of  Bishop  Kivengere,  made 
the  following  report: 

I was  interested  in  learning  about  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Luwum  and  the  arrest  of 
prominent  Christians,  but  more  than  that  I 
was  eager  to  know  how  the  Ugandan  Chris- 
tians viewed  these  events  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  1977  marks  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Uganda; 
I knew  they  had  huge  plans  to  celebrate  this 
year. 

When  I asked  Brother  Festo  how  the 
Christians  feel  about  what  is  happening,  his 
eyes  sparkled  and  he  smiled,  “They  see  the 
martyrdom  of  their  beloved  archbishop  as 
God’s  special  gift  to  the  church.  We  were 
seeking  a symbol  for  our  centennial  that  we 
could  sew  on  ties  and  put  on  posters.  God 
saw  that  we  needed  a more  meaningful 
symbol;  He  blessed  us  with  the  death  of  our 
brother  who  stood  faithful  unto  death. 

“Almost  a hundred  years  ago  our  first 
bishop,  a British  missionary  named  Har- 
rington, was  martyred  by  a local  chief  in 


Uganda,”  Festo  continued.  “Now  our  own 
archbishop  has  laid  down  his  life  for  Christ. 
The  Christians  see  God’s  loving  hand  in  it 
all.” 

The  bishops  of  Uganda  had  written  a 
petition  to  Field  Marshall  Dr.  Idi  Amin 
Dada,  requesting  that  he  give  them  an 
audience  so  they  could  explain  to  him  the 
many  atrocities  that  Christians  were  suffer- 
ing at  the  hands  of  security  forces.  The 
audience  was  never  granted. 

The  order  for  Festo’ s arrest  went  out  a 
few  days  after  Luwum’s  death,  but  Festo 
was  spirited  across  the  border  into  Ruanda 
by  the  Christians,  all,  of  course,  risking 
danger  by  helping  in  the  escape  of  Festo 
and  his  wife,  Mera.  Festo  describes  a har- 
rowing night  struggling  through  moun- 
tainous forests  by  LandRover  and  then  by 
foot  until  they  crossed  the  Ruanda  border. 
“The  prayers  of  God’s  people  sustained  us,” 
he  said. 

Festo  sees  no  easy  or  quick  solution  to  the 
problem  in  Uganda.  He  is  trying  to  help  by 
appealing  for  international  understanding. 

My  faith  was  strengthened  as  I heard  how 
these  loving  Ugandan  Christians  could 
absorb  a tragedy  of  this  magnitude  and  see 
in  it  God’s  special  love.  What  a compelling 
example  of  the  cross  and  the  empty  tomb! 
The  Ugandan  church  will  celebrate  Easter 
this  year  understanding  its  essential  mean- 
ing.— Donald  R.  Jacobs,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Prison  workers  meet 

More  than  75  persons  met  at  a restaurant  in 
Lancaster  County  on  a recent  Saturday  to 
discuss  the  church’s  ministry  to  prison 
“leavers.”  Nearly  a dozen  prison  leavers 
were  among  those  at  the  morning  breakfast 
meeting  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Offender 
Ministries  Council. 

Earl  Wissler,  Bible  study  coordinator  at 
Lancaster  County  Prison,  and  local  Men- 
nonite pastor,  led  the  group  in  a meditation 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Wissler  super- 
vised the  distribution  and  use  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Bible  cor- 
respondence courses  in  the  Lancaster  Prison 
during  the  past  year.  In  cooperation  with 
Lancaster  Prison  Chaplain  Richard  Geib,  he 
works  as  a worship  leader  and  spiritual 
adviser  for  some  of  the  160  inmates  in  this 
county  institution. 

“There’s  a great  task  to  be  done,  ” said 
Wissler,  “and  we  as  a force  are  going  to  ac- 
complish it.  ” Task  FORCE — Friends  of  Of- 
fenders Returning  to  the  Community — was 
the  name  used  in  publicizing  the  meeting. 

Joe  Long,  Director  of  Volunteer  Services 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole,  told  the  group  about  the  “Citizen 
Volunteer  Program,”  which  matches  volun- 
teers with  prison  leavers  from  state  institu- 
tions. “As  a government  official,  ” said 
Long,  “I  am  concerned  to  maintain  a clean 
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Participants  discuss  prison  involvement  at  the 
task  force  meeting. 


distinction  between  church  and  state.  But  I 
myself  am  active  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  we  are  becoming  more  con- 
cerned with  offender  ministries. 

“Many  of  our  volunteers  respond  out  of 
religious  motivation,”  added  Long.  “We  do 
try  to  protect  the  prison  leavers  from  persons 
who  are  overly  aggressive  with  their  own  de- 
nominational point  of  view,  and  who  try  to 
force  the  offender  into  Christian  commit- 
ment.” 

One  participant  saw  a conflict  in  that 
position,  “You  admit  that  it  is  Christian 
commitment  that  motivates  many  volun- 
teers and  yet  you  discourage  the  sharing  of 
the  faith  which  rises  out  of  that  motivation,” 
he  commented. 

Dan  Trexler,  coordinator  of  the  Lancaster 
County  “Volunteers  in  Probation  and  Pa- 
role” (VIP  & P),  responded  to  the  problem. 
“I  encourage  our  volunteers  to  keep  their 
comments  about  religion  low-key;  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  probationer  or  parolee  not 
feel  a sense  of  obligation  or  pressure,”  he 
said. 

Barnes  Hall  Chaplain,  Jim  Drescher,  and 
Lancaster  Bail  Project  Director,  Carl  Lan- 
dis, were  other  speakers  of  the  morning. 

Drescher  gave  a strong  call  for  Christian 
involvement  at  Barnes  Hall,  both  in  the 
leading  of  worship  experiences  for  the  ju- 
venile detainees  there,  and  also  in  providing 
family  contacts  for  these  adolescent  boys 
and  girls. 

“I’m  calling  it  PACT — Parents  Anony- 
mous of  Children  in  Trouble,  ” commented 
Drescher,  of  a new  program  that  he  is  begin- 
ning. Here  s a chance  for  parents  to  come 
together,  to  remain  anonymous,  except  for 
first  names,  and  to  share  together  about  the 
problems  that  they  are  facing  with  delin- 
quent children. 

The  Lancaster  County  Pretrial  Justice 
Association  is  a project  which  was  begun 
recently  by  a group  of  concerned  citizens 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Landis,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Lancaster  Offender  Ministries 
Council,  sponsoring  group  for  the  Task 
FORCE  breakfast.  This  agency  makes  bail 
for  persons  who  are  considered  eligible,  and 
who  have  not  the  necessary  resources  to 
make  their  own  bail. 

Landis  has  also  been  active  in  coordinat- 
ing Mennonite  and  other  Lancaster  area 


peace  churches  in  presenting  Sunday  eve- 
ning services  at  the  Lancaster  County 
Prison.  The  1977  calendar  is  already  booked, 
but  there  will  be  openings  in  1978,  noted 
Landis. 

Carl  Landis,  coordinator  of  Lancaster  Of- 
fender Ministries  Council,  and  Nate  Sho- 
walter.  Offender  Ministries  Coordinator 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa. , were  coordinators  of  the  Satur- 
day Task  FORCE  event.  They  were  assisted 
by  Tuddie  Monserrate  and  Arlene  Mellinger 
of  the  Eastern  Board  Home  Ministries  Of- 
fice.— Nate  Showalter 

Discipleship  not  legalism: 
Shank  to  Lancaster 
Conference 

Discipleship  is  a call,  said  James  M.  Shank 
in  a sermon  to  the  spring  session  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  “Jesus 
had  no  conscripted  followers.  In  fact.  He 
warned  some  people  against  it.”  So  if  we 
choose  to  respond  to  the  call,  said  Shank,  we 
are  responsible  to  follow  in  utter  abandon- 
ment. When  we  begin  to  “program  ” our 
own  lives,  this  is  no  longer  discipleship. 

This  does  not  mean,  he  said,  “that  we 
should  not  own  anything,  but  that  we  have 
it  as  if  we  had  it  not . . . that  we  have  it  with 
a recognition  that  God  has  given  it  ...  to 
use  for  the  glory  of  His  name.  ” Nor,  he  held, 
is  discipleship  legislated.  He  noted  that 
among  the  Anabaptists  it  was  said  that 
people  of  their  day  modified  the  teachings 
of  Christ  to  suit  current  practices  instead  of 
the  other  way  around.  The  same  problem, 
he  said,  has  been  present  among  some  Men- 
nonites  who  grew  tobacco.  But  more  and 
more  are  learning  that  this  does  not  fit  the 
call  of  discipleship — learning  this  without 
legislation.  “Christian  discipleship  reaches 
every  area  of  one’s  life.  It  is  not  a restrictive 
set  of  rules,  but  an  abundant  life.” 

The  delegates  took  action  on  two  state- 
ments presented  by  the  Bishop  Board,  one 
on  “Funeral  Practices”  and  another  on 
“The  Christian  Conscience  and  Tax  Dol- 
lars. ” 

The  statement  on  funerals  noted  the 
present  high  cost  of  dying.  It  urged  preplan- 
ning of  funerals  and  affirmed  the  donation 
of  eyes  and  other  body  organs  at  time  of 
death.  “Let  us  practice  simplicity  and 
economy  in  our  burials  without  sacrificing 
dignity,  and  plan  funeral  or  memorial 
services  that  will  honor  the  One  who  made 
eternal  life  possible.”  The  statement  was 
passed  by  raised  hands,  though  some  were 
concerned  by  its  failure  to  mention  crema- 
tion as  an  option. 

More  controversial  was  the  statement  on 
taxes  which  included  two  proposals:  1) 
increased  giving  to  the  church  with  the 
resultant  increased  tax  deductions;  2)  seek- 


ing an  alternative  tax  provision  similar  to  al- 
ternative military  service.  The  second  state- 
ment included  a reference  to  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  which  made  some  persons 
uncomfortable  and  so  this  was  eliminated 
from  the  text.  The  statement  was  passed 
with  some  negative  votes.  In  addition  to 
those  who  felt  the  statement  went  too  far 
were  several  who  thought  it  was  simply  not 
radical  enough  in  dealing  with  the  “prob- 
lem of  wealth.”  “It  amazes  me,  ’ said  one, 
“that  though  we  can  make  money,  we  have 
trouble  getting  rid  of  it.” 

The  final  feature  of  the  day  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Richard  Detweiler  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  on  “The  Pastor  as  Coun- 
selor. ” He  stressed  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing communication  open  if  the  pastor  is  to 
be  an  effective  counselor.  “Effective 
preaching  is  that  which  leads  to  further 
questions  which  opens  the  door  to  counsel- 
ing.” 

The  pizza-zwieback 
Christian 

Pizza  and  zwieback  are  basically  the  same 
substance.  Both  need  the  heat  of  the  oven  to 
become  useful.  In  my  experience  it  was  the 
heat  of  Christian  love  in  the  brotherhood 
that  made  me  become  useful  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Reading  Katie  Wiebe’s  article  about 
Mennonite  literature  in  The  Christian 
Leader  and  how  she  became  aware  of  being 
a Mennonite,  I couldn’t  help  thinking  of  the 
time  when  I became  aware  of  Mennonites 
and  how  I came  to  be  a Mennonite.  I’d  be- 
come used  to  calling  myself  a Mennonite  by 
now  and  it  sounded  natural  to  me,  but  it 
really  was  a tribute  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  lives  of  Mennonites  who  lived  their 
Anabaptist-Christian  faith  in  love. 

Born  into  a family  of  Italian  immigrants 
during  Depression  times,  raised  in  the 
confines  of  a poverty  neighborhood  in  New 
York,  ignorant  of  God’s  love  and  His  saving 
grace,  I was  a person  without  a heritage. 
The  only  family  relationship  we  had  was 
that  of  our  own  immediate  family — 
Momma,  Daddy,  and  five  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  I was  called  a guinea,  a wop,  a 
dago  Italian  in  a hostile  environment  of  the 
white  Americans  who  surrounded  us.  If  I 
identified  with  anyone,  it  was  with  my  “tut- 
zune  ” (black)  neighbors,  who  often  would 
say,  “If  you’re  white  you’re  right,  if  you’re 
black  you  live  in  a shack.” 

The  shack  has  long  been  gone  (burned 
down).  The  neighborhood  is  still  black  but 
beautiful  (urban  renewal).  My  Italian  family 
is  quite  Americanized  (all  still  in  New  York) 
and  I,  amazingly  enough,  am  living  in  South 
America  as  a Mennonite  Brethren  mis- 
sionary and  feel  at  ease  and  at  peace  with 
my  Mennonite  heritage  (zwieback  and  all). 

What  can  make  a Mennonite  out  of  one 
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like  me?  It  certainly  was  not  marriage,  since 
I married  a Pennsylvania  girl  who  lived 
among  Mennonites  but  was  not  one  of 
them,  It  was  not  education,  because  I never 
stepped  into  a Mennonite  institution  until 
long  after  I became  a Mennonite.  It  wasn’t 
even  a church,  since  there  were  no  ethnic 
Mennonite  churches  where  we  lived. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  it  was  that  gripped  my 
heart  and  made  me  want  to  belong.  It  was 
the  love  of  Christ  shown  to  me  by  a small 
group  of  Mennonite  missionaries  who  lived 
their  Christian-Anabaptist  faith  in  a very 
homey,  simple,  uncomplicated  way.  In  1954 
it  was  confirmed  by  a number  of  leading 
brethren  of  the  Southern  District  Confer- 
ence who  extended  to  us  (strangers)  the 
fellowship,  the  love,  the  support  of  the 
brotherhood.  They  hadn’t  even  heard  of  us, 
but  they  had  faith  in  the  brotherhood. 

Throughout  all  these  years,  that  reality  of 
the  brotherhood,  love,  acceptance,  has 
caused  me  to  grow  in  my  own  life  and 
experience  and  has  given  me  a deep  and 
abiding  love.  . . . — John  Savoia,  Colombia 


Alice  Hershberger,  editor  Story  Friends,  1966- 
1977 


Alice  Hershberger, 
you  could  count  on  her 

Alice  Hershberger,  editor  of  Story  Friends 
since  1965,  died  on  Mar.  15  at  the  age  of  57. 
Story  Friends  is  published  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  for  children  aged  4-9. 
Alice  had  cancer  surgery  last  July.  After  sur- 
gery, she  returned  to  work,  but  took  a leave 
of  absence  in  early  November.  She  had  been 
hospitalized  since  Jan.  5. 

Alice  came  to  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  on  the  recommendation  of  Paul  Erb 
in  February  1951.  Before  this,  she  had 
taught  English  and  art  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  after 
graduating  from  Goshen  College  with  a 


degree  in  English  in  1945.  She  served  as 
secretary  to  Ford  Berg  and  wrote  advertising 
copy,  picture  captions,  and  prepared  de- 
signs. 

In  November  1953  she  was  married  to  Lo- 
well Hershberger  and  terminated  her  work 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  1954. 
Then  in  1965  she  became  editor  of  Story 
Friends,  a part-time  assignment  which  she 
at  first  carried  on  in  her  home  in  Scottdale. 
In  1973  she  moved  her  office  into  the  Pub- 
lishing House. 

As  a corollary  to  her  work  as  an  editor  for 
children,  Alice  served  as  a Sunday  school 
and  summer  Bible  school  teacher  and 
superintendent.  Christina  Kauffman,  who 
was  a pupil  in  the  primary  department  at 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church,  said  “She  was 
happy  and  kind.  ” Alice  was  musically  gifted 
and  taught  songs  to  the  children,  often  ac- 
companying them  on  her  Autoharp. 

In  recent  years,  contributions  to  “Your 
Page,  ” a feature  made  up  of  drawings  by 
young  children,  increased  to  the  extent  that 
the  October  1976  issue  of  Story  Friends  was 
expanded  by  four  pages  to  use  more  of  the 
children’s  drawings. 

Alice  worked  as  long  as  she  was  able,  and 
even  after  that,  she  continued  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Periodical  Division.  Marjorie 
Waybill,  who  became  interim  editor  of  Story 
Friends  last  November,  continued  to  discuss 
editorial  plans  with  Alice. 

When  I was  asked  for  a one-sentence 
evaluation  of  Alice  as  a member  of  our  divi- 
sion, the  sentence  that  came  to  me  was  this: 
“She  was  a person  you  could  count  on.  ” — 
Daniel  Hertzler,  director  Periodical  Divi- 
sion. 

Fourth  Mennonite  Festival 
of  the  Arts,  Kitchener 

“He  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its 
time’’  (Eccl.  3:11)  has  been  taken  as  the 
theme  of  the  fourth  Mennonite  Festival  of 
the  Arts  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 

For  six  hours  on  Sunday,  May  1,  from 
1:00  to  7:00  p.m.,  visitors  to  the  Fairview 
Mall  in  Kitchener  will  be  able  to  view  in  one 
location  a representative  exhibit  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  Mennonite  artists  of  the  area. 
The  entire  concourse  of  the  mall  will  be  the 
setting  of  this  fourth  Mennonite  Festival  of 
the  Arts.  The  word  “Festival  ” connotes  joy 
and  friendliness  and  that  is  exactly  the  feel- 
ing achieved  each  year. 

In  many  cases  the  person  who  has  crafted 
the  article  is  present  to  chat  with  the  passing 
Festival-goer.  Demonstrations  are  again  be- 
ing planned.  To  delight  the  children,  stuffed 
toys  and  animals  will  be  displayed  in  a life- 
like setting.  In  the  Heritage  section,  an  add- 
ed feature  will  be  antique  dolls.  Dolls  will 
also  be  the  actors  in  a puppet  play. 

A drama-dialogue,  “Who  in  the  World 
Are  the  Mennonites?  ” written  by  Norma 


Rudy  especially  for  the  Festival,  is  being 
repeated  from  last  year.  Three  40-minute 
musical  programs  presented  by  Rockway 
Mennonite  School  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Shantz,  will  include  numbers  by  the 
school  orchestra,  small  ensembles,  as  well  as 
the  90-member  chorale.  The  Women’s 
Committee  of  Rockway  Mennonite  School 
Association  sponsor  this  annual  Festival. 

Photography  by  professionals,  as  well  as 
amateur  hobbyists,  and  art  in  many  media 
will  demonstrate  the  scope  of  work  that  local 
artists  are  undertaking.  Peter  Etril  Snyder  is 
showing  an  extensive  display  of  his  work  and 
will  be  present  to  show  a picture  in  process. 
Reading  from  her  recently  completed  book, 
The  Underground  Railway,  Barbara 
Smucker  will  hold  the  attention  of  listeners 
who  drop  by  the  Authors’  corner  in  the 
Literature  section.  Needlecraft  viewers  can 
get  pointers  on  quilting,  and  see  articles  of 
past-  and  present-day  origin. 

Other  than  light  refreshments,  which  will 
be  available,  articles  on  display  will  not  be 
for  sale  the  day  of  the  Festival.  Rather,  it  is  a 
day  of  sharing  with  artists  the  fulfillment 
and  joy  of  creative  endeavor. — Eleanor 
High 


Year-end  giving  is  good 

Early  reports  (as  yet  unaudited)  indicate 
there  was  a good  response  by  the  consti- 
tuency to  the  year-end  appeals  for  contribu- 
tions by  the  churchwide  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  During 
December  and  January  numerous  and  siza- 
ble contributions  helped  to  bring  up  the 
fiscal  year  giving  totals  so  that  huge  deficits 
could  be  avoided. 

Even  though  the  goal  was  not  reached  for 
the  churchwide  program,  the  total  amount 
of  giving  is  an  increase  over  preceding  years. 
For  this  evidence  of  dedication  and  growth 
in  stewardship  we  praise  God  and  thank  all 
who  shared  in  this  effort. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  ended  the  1976  fiscal  year  with  a 
credit  balance  of  $2,208.  MBCM  received 
only  70.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds 
requested,  so  that  contributions  plus  addi- 
tional resources  totaled  $222,606.  However, 
MBCM  reduced  its  program  operation  to 
75.3  percent  of  budget  in  order  to  keep  ex- 
penditures within  income. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ended 
the  1976  fiscal  year  with  a deficit  of  $106, 
625  in  its  general  fund.  Contributions 
received  amounted  to  83.4  percent  of  the 
askings;  however,  $413,520  of  estate  funds 
were  applied  to  the  deficit  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit  from  over  one-half  million  to 
$106,625.  Normally,  estate  funds  are  used 
for  above-budget  mission  projects. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
ended  the  1976  fiscal  year  with  a deficit  of 
$5,559.  The  General  Board  spent  93.4 
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1976  FISCAL  YEAR  FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


Operations  Budget  - $3,146,000 

Contributions  - $2,624,632 

Estate  Funds 
$413,520 

Contributions  = 83.4%  of  askings 

Estate  funds  applied  to  General  Fund  deficit 

Deficit 

$106,625 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
Budget  - $292,753 
Expenses  - $220,398 
Resources  - $222,606 


General  Board 


Contributions  = 82.5%  of  askings 
Expenses  = 93.4%  of  budget 
1976  FY  deficit  = $5,559 


percent  of  its  proposed  budget,  but  received  An  audited  and  more  detailed  financial 
only  82.5  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  report  for  these  Boards  will  be  available  at 
asked.  Estes  Park  77. 


Budget  - $169,406 
Expenses  - $158,249 
Resources  - $152,690 


Contributions  =70.6%  of  askings 
Expenses  = 75.3%  of  budget 
Gain  for  1976  FY  = $2,208 


Martin  moves 
to  Eastern  High 


Weaver  Martin 


The  board  of  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  has  elected  Samuel  O.  Weaver  to 
his  fifth  consecutive  term  as  principal  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School.  Weaver’s 
new  term  begins  on  July  1 and  extends 
through  July  30,  1979.  The  trustees  acted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  high  school 
board,  chaired  by  Dorothy  Y.  Shank,  of 
Penn  Laird,  Va. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board  hired  J.  Ernest 
Martin,  a Harrisonburg,  Va.,  native  to  coor- 
dinate the  high  school’s  self-evaluation  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  school  year  in  preparation 
for  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools’  site  visit  the  following  year.  The 
Association  evaluates  member  schools  every 


ten  years.  Martin  will  also  teach  English  at 
EMHS. 

The  school  approved  Weaver’s  sabbatical 
plans  for  1978-79  to  take  graduate  courses  in 
administration  and  counseling  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Martin  will  assume 
leadership  of  the  school  during  this  period, 
although  Weaver  will  continue  to  handle 
budget,  finance,  and  staff  employment. 

Upon  Weaver’s  return  to  EMHS  the 
following  year,  Martin  will  serve  as  assistant 
principal  in  charge  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  supervision. 

MDSers  share  1976  projects 
smorgasbord 

sharing  the  activity  of  the  previous  year  and 
hearing  input  from  radio  speaker  Bill  Det- 
weiler  of  Kidron,  Ohio,  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  agenda  for  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  All-Unit  Meeting  held  Feb.  11  and 
12  at  Scott  St.  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
in  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

During  most  of  the  daytime  agenda  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  morning,  representa- 
tives of  the  five  regions  into  which  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  divided  for  organizational 
purposes  shared  their  activities  of  the  past 
year. 

A group  of  women  including  Gloria 
Musselman  of  Cambridge,  Ont.;  Ruby 
Schmidt  of  Kitchener,  Ont. ; Eva  Eby  of  At- 


lanta, Ga.,  and  Helen  Reimer  of  Rosenort, 
Man.,  shared  their  experiences  as  volunteers 
in  various  MDS  operations  and  what  it  was 
like  to  be  left  at  home  when  a husband  has 
left  without  much  warning  for  the  scene  of  a 
disaster. 

The  group  also  took  time  to  share 
concerns  such  as  being  sensitive  to  the  kinds 
of  volunteers  needed  at  various  stages  of  a 
rebuilding  program  and  preparing  volun- 
teers better  so  they  arrive  on  the  scene 
equipped  for  service  with  tools  and  bedrolls. 
The  importance  of  good  communication 
among  volunteers  was  stressed. 

The  meetings  closed  with  a reminder 
from  Syd  Reimer  of  Rosenort,  Man.,  Ca- 
nadian vice-chairman,  of  the  power  of 
prayer. 

Delegates  at  the  meeting  were  from 
Canada,  Latin  America,  and  the  U.S.  Ac- 
cording to  Nelson  Hostetter,  MDS  executive 
director,  the  organization  includes  2,600 
congregations  from  Mennonite,  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  Amish  groups.  The  1978  all-unit 
meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

West  coast  MCC 
plans  ahead 

The  West  Coast  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee representatives  from  each  of  the 
West  Coast  conferences  and  states  met  at 
the  end  of  February  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  for  a 
semiannual  Board  meeting.  Relationships 
with  other  Mennonite  bodies  and  commit- 
tees was  one  theme  that  dominated  the 
meeting. 

The  West  Coast  Relief  Sale  Committee, 
which  had  been  operating  as  a subcommit- 
tee of  West  Coast  MCC,  reported  on  lia- 
bility factors  which  might  have  negative  im- 
plications for  MCC  if  the  association 
between  the  sale  and  MCC  were  too  close. 
The  West  Coast  MCC  therefore  accepted  a 
recommendation  that  the  West  Coast  relief 
sale  incorporate  as  a separate  nonprofit  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
annual  sale,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  that  has  been  active 
in  developing  alternatives  to  the  incarcera- 
tion of  juveniles  presented  a project  report 
on  the  Specialized  Community  Homes 
Project  which  will  be  located  in  the  Fresno 
area.  Ken  Quenzer  of  Fresno  will  serve  as 
the  director  of  this  project  on  a half-time 
basis  beginning  April  1977. 

The  interest  of  West  Coast  MCC  in  the 
offender  ministries  question  was  also  ex- 
pressed in  a positive  response  to  the  staff’s 
suggestion  that  West  Coast  MCC  consider 
placing  a full-time  offender  ministries 
person  on  the  West  Coast  beginning  in 
spring  of  1978.  This  person  would  build  on 
the  work  of  MCC  offender  ministries 
consultant  Edgar  Epp  in  coordinating,  ad- 
vising, and  animating  offender  ministries  ef- 
forts. 
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The  West  Coast  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee  reported  on  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Peace  Section  (U.S.)  and 
the  national  and  district  conference  peace 
committees.  The  committee  affirmed  its 
desire  to  work  with  and  through  conference 
peace  and  social  concerns  committees  at  the 
district  level  where  they  exist,  as  well  as 
meet  informally  each  year  with  the  national 
conference  peace  secretaries  during  the 
Peace  Section  (U.S.)  annual  meeting. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Region  IV  di- 
rector Jon  Jantzi  reported  on  the  desire  of 
MDS  Region  IV  for  closer  cooperation  with 
West  Coast  MCC.  The  West  Coast  commit- 
tee affirmed  this  direction  and  invited  a 
representative  of  MDS  to  be  present  at  all 
future  West  Coast  MCC  meetings  while 
MDS  reciprocated  the  invitation. 

Wes  Nickels,  chairperson  of  the  MCC  gift 
shop  committee  which  operates  the  Reed- 
ley,  Calif.,  store,  reported  on  the  activity  of 
the  store  since  its  conception  in  May  1976. 

In  other  business  there  was  a discussion  of 
plans  for  the  1977  West  Coast  MCC 
assemblies  and  for  a review  of  West  Coast 
MCC’s  structure  and  effectiveness  to  be 
completed  before  the  assemblies  take  place 
next  fall.  It  was  recommended  that  the  1977 
assemblies  take  place  in  October,  with  one 
assembly  each  for  the  northwest  and  the 
southwest.  Leon  Thiessen  of  Fresno  re- 
ported on  plans  being  made  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  the  formation  of  a West  Coast 
Mennonite  men’s  chorus,  similar  to  the 
Kansas  500-voice  male  chorus  that  sings  to 
raise  funds  for  MCC’s  work.  West  Coast 
MCC  members  gave  encouragement  for  this 
committee  to  pursue  its  objectives. 

Bruce  Harder  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  elect- 
ed as  the  new  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. — Ken  Neufeld 

Habegger,  guest  speaker 
at  AMBS 

Howard  Habegger,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
was  the  Theological  Center  guest  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
from  Feb.  22  through  Mar.  2. 

The  Center’s  visitor-in-residence  program 
invites  persons  from  a variety  of  experiences 
and  ministries  to  interact  with  faculty  and 
students.  It  is  designed  to  broaden  students’ 
perspectives  in  areas  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  church. 

A native  of  Berne,  Ind.,  Habegger  has 
had  experience  both  as  a missionary,  found- 
ing the  first  Mennonite  church  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  as  an  administrator. 

In  an  address  to  students  and  faculty,  the 
guest  speaker  talked  about  creating  a 
“growing  feeling  of  global  unity  in  Jesus 
Christ, ’’  in  his  speech  entitled  “The  Cutting 
Edge  of  Missions.  ” 


Howard  Habegger 


A second  area  of  concern  was  in  the  need 
for  numerous  Centers  of  theological  training 
to  equip  Third  World  leaders.  These 
Centers  should  be  located  in  several  coun- 
tries to  provide  indigenous  teaching  and  a 
framework  for  interaction  with  other 
developing  countries  and  the  Western 
world. 

Long-term  missionaries  were  the  third 
need  Habegger  outlined.  The  demand  is  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a ten-year  program,  subject  to  review  and 
renewal  for  a similar  time  period.  He  called 
for  missionaries  who  would  be  willing  to 
“emotionally  bury  one’s  bones  in  another 
culture.  ” 

The  developmentally 
disabled  can  be  saved 

when  Byron  was  one  and  a half,  he 
contracted  spinal  meningitis.  After  he  was 
better,  he  had  to  learn  to  walk  and  talk  all 
over  again  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  suf- 
fered brain  damage.  Now,  more  than  20 
years  later,  he  holds  a steady  job  with  a bus 
company.  His  pastor  has  asked  him  to  be  the 
leader  of  a scout  troop  for  mentally  retarded 
boys. 

Byron  is  developmentally  disabled,  says 
Nancy  Williams,  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  (MMHS)  consultant  for  develop- 
mental disabilities.  According  to  her  defini- 
tion, a developmental  disability  is  one  “at- 
tributable to  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  or  neurological  im- 
pairment which  may  originate  before  18 
years  of  age,  but  which  can  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely  and  which  constitues  a 
substantial  handicap.  ” Put  in  simple  terms, 
that  definition  means  anything  which  holds 
back  an  individual’s  development. 

Williams,  who  began  her  job  as  con- 
sultant with  the  MMHS  section  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  January  1976, 


spends  a great  deal  of  time  talking  to  people 
about  ministry  to  the  developmentally  disa- 
bled. Families,  students  and  seminarians, 
church  groups,  administrators  of  Mennonite 
institutions  for  the  developmentally  disa- 
bled, personnel  in  Mennonite  media,  and 
conference  leaders  are  all  groups  that 
Williams  works  with,  counseling  and  dis- 
cussing the  way  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  can  become  more  involved  in  the 
problems  of  DDs,  as  she  refers  to  them. 

According  to  Williams’  statistics,  between 
three  and  10  percent  of  the  Mennonite 
population  are  developmentally  disabled,  a 
proportion  that  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  general  North  American  population.  Al- 
though parents  and  professionals  within  the 
conferences  understand  the  problems  of 
DDs  very  well,  the  church  community  as  a 
whole  does  not,  she  notes.  Helping  churches 
to  become  aware  is  a high  priority  for  her. 

“I  believe  the  brotherhood  should  be  in- 
clusive,’’ Williams  asserts.  For  her  that 
means  that  DDs  as  well  as  the  aged  and 
ethnic  minorities  should  not  be  segregated 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

“If  your  youth  group  has  a party  where 
everyone  goes  bowling,  the  person  in  the 
wheelchair  can’t  participate,  and  soon  he  or 
she  drops  out,  ” she  points  out.  “If  in  your 
Bible  studies  you  often  go  around,  each  one 
reading  a paragraph,  the  slow  learner  is  soon 
discouraged  from  coming.  ” 

Rather  than  separating  developmentally 
disabled  persons  from  the  group,  they 
should  be  maintained  with  their  own  age- 
group.  That  way,  according  to  Williams, 
DDs  can  benefit  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
group  and  at  the  same  time,  “normal” 
members  can  learn  a great  deal  about  shar- 
ing. 

One  of  Williams’  goals  is  to  help  incorpo- 
rate special  materials  for  mentally  retarded 
children  in  The  Foundation  Series,  a Sun- 
day school  curriculum  project  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Con- 
ference, the  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  “It’s  easy  to  adapt 
curriculum  if  you  understand  cognitive 
levels,”  she  says. 

Another  thing  that  she  would  like  to  see 
developed  is  an  Anabaptist  curriculum  to 
prepare  mentally  retarded  adults  for  bap- 
tism. God’s  call  must  be  made  understanda- 
ble, Williams  believes,  so  that  it  is  open  to 
those  who  are  slow  of  intellectual  under- 
standing. 

“As  Mennonites  we  say  we  are  a peculiar 
people,  ” says  Williams,  who  became  a Men- 
nonite a year  ago.  Although  we  have  not  al- 
ways adhered  to  our  vision  of  being  dif- 
ferent, we  should  understand  what  it  is  like. 
Jesus,  who  set  high  standards  for  His 
followers,  also  demonstrated  absolute  accep- 
tance for  all  sorts  of  people. 

“We  must  remember  that  DDs  are  also 
created  in  God’s  image,  ” she  says.  “Salva- 
tion means  to  be  healed.  Those  in  contact 
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with  Jesus  are  made  whole.” 

Williams  insists  that  churches  must  be- 
come sharing  communities  with  their  eyes 
open  to  the  needs  of  DD  individuals  and 
their  families.  “One-to-one  activities,  such 
as  teaching  someone  to  ride  a bus  or  to 
swim,  are  so  necessary,”  she  says.  “All  this 
could  be  done  in  the  congregation. 

“No  family  can  care  for  a DD  child  24 
hours  a day  all  year  round,  either,”  she  says. 
Other  members  of  the  congregation  should 
care  enough  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
such  a child  and  offer  to  keep  the  child  occa- 
sionally so  the  parents  can  get  away. 

Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries  are 
also  high  priorities  for  Nancy  Williams. 
“Reaching  young  people  prepares  us  two 
generations  ahead,”  she  says.  Among  the 
things  she  talks  to  students  about  are 
preparation  for  parenthood  and  for  careers. 

Persons  planning  to  be  married  need  to 
know  what  may  cause  developmental  dis- 
abilities and  how  to  prevent  them.  They 
should  learn  about  a mother’s  prenatal  nu- 
trition requirements — that  she  should  ingest 
at  least  60  grams  of  protein  a day,  for 
example.  They  should  also  know  what  to 
look  for  in  a newborn  infant,  since  it  is 
usually  able  to  identify  one  whose  develop- 
ment is  delayed  at  six  weeks  of  age.  The 
sooner  a problem  is  noticed,  the  easier  it  is 
to  begin  treatment. 

Holding  up  career  possibilities  in  areas  re- 
lated to  DDs  is  another  part  of  Williams’ 
contribution  to  students.  “The  number  of 
women  enrolled  in  seminaries  is  increas- 
ing, ” she  says.  “Where  they  are  going  to 
find  ministries  is  not  clear  to  me  or  to  many 
others.  I like  to  suggest  that  ministries  to 
developmentally  disabled  persons  would  be 
great.  ” 

Those  going  into  the  pastorate  also  need 
to  know  about  counseling  families  of  DDs. 


Families  of  this  kind  experience  grief  as 
much  as  families  who  lose  a member  by 
death,  Williams  says.  However,  there  is  no 
termination  date  for  the  counseling  needs  of 
DD  families.  Pastors  are  also  needed  at 
times  to  interpret  parents  to  professionals 
who  work  with  their  children  and  to  help 
parents  understand  what  professionals  are 


Harvey  Craber  has  returned  to  the  U.S., 
with  his  wife,  Miriam,  and  son  Galen,  and 
has  been  interned  in  St.  Luke’s  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  where  he  has  undergone  further 
tests,  which  confirm  an  inoperable  tumor  on 
the  stem  of  the  brain.  Three  of  their 
children.  Merlin,  Millard,  and  Carol,  have 
stayed  on  in  their  Brazilian  home  in  Riberao 
Preto.  Chemotherapy  and  radiation  treat- 
ment are  being  scheduled  for  Harvey. 

Developing  Mennonite  fellowships  on 
state  university  campuses  will  be  the  topic  of 
a workshop  on  Apr.  9 at  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Newton,  Kan.  Sponsored  by  the 
Kansas  State  University  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, the  workshop  is  intended  for  university 
students,  pastors,  laypeople,  high  school 
seniors,  and  other  interested  people. 
Resource  persons  will  be  Dale  Hershberger, 
KSU  student,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  Hubert 
Brown,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Student  Services,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Stuart  Sho- 
walter,  editor  oi forum,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  David 
Habegger,  Western  District  Mennonite 
Conference  church  planting  person,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.;  and  Eleanor  Loewen,  director  of 
student  services.  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newton,  Kan.  Registration 
should  be  sent  to  Eleanor  Loewen,  Box  347, 


saying  about  their  children. 

Williams  says  that  with  her  heavy  travel 
schedule  and  the  burden  of  ministering  to  so 
many  people,  she  is  grateful  for  a strong 
support  group  at  Arvada  Mennonite 
Church,  Arvada,  Colo.,  where  she  is  a 
member.  On  each  trip,  she  likes  to  speak  in 
at  least  two  churches. 


Newton,  KS  67114. 

Cora  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  who 
was  reappointed  on  Jan.  5 as  a nurse  to 
Ethiopia,  will  first  serve  a six-month  assign- 
ment as  hostess  of  Mennonite  Guest  House 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Cora  left  the  U.S.  on 
Feb.  14. 

Henry  and  Mildred  Buckwalter  in  the 
States  on  medical  leave  since  last  October, 
returned  to  Belize,  Central  America,  on 
Feb.  28. 

Bill  and  Judy  Houser  returned  to  the 
States  from  Belize  on  Mar.  1 after  a five- 
month  temporary  assignment.  Their  address 
is  Route  3,  Lititz,  PA  17543. 

Jerry  and  Sharon  Stutzman,  Portland, 
Ore.,  left  Jan.  17,  for  a three-year  term  of 
service  to  the  Village  Polytechnic  at  Migori, 
Kenya. 

Elizabeth  Hostetter,  hostess  of  Men- 
nonite Guest  House  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  on  Mar.  14  for  a leave  of 
several  months.  Her  address  is  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

The  Hesston  College  nursing  depart- 
ment will  be  making  improvements  with  the 
aid  of  a $23,000  Helene  Fuld  Health  Trust 
grant  from  New  York  City.  This  grant  has 
been  designated  for  the  remodeling  of  nurs- 


mennoscope 


0ruce  Good  from  Plattsville,  Ontario,  rode  with  Ontario  MYF  friends  on 
an  Out-Spokin’  bike  hike  last  summer.  Along  the  way  they  studied 
Jeremiah  and  talked  about  suffering. 

Bruce  and  his  riding  companions  learned  that  even  such  mild  forms 
of  suffering  as  riding  in  the  rain  are  easier  endured  when  shared  with 
others. 

Pedaling  with  Out-Spokin’  was  a good  way  for  Bruce  to  get  on  board 
with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


f 
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ing  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  administration  building.  A portion  of 
the  grant  will  also  go  toward  a video  labora- 
tory, video  production  facilities,  and  a 
medical  library. 

Faith  Mennonite  High  School,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  plans  to  add  12th  grade  to  its  educa- 
tional program  next  year.  Teachers  are 
needed  in  the  areas  of  English,  social 
studies,  and  industrial  arts,  with  interests  in 
German,  Spanish,  agriculture,  and  business. 
Write  the  school  at  R.  1,  Box  447B,  Paradise, 
PA  17562,  or  call  (717)  442-8818  or  (717) 
768-8169. 

Due  to  the  resignation  of  Ernest  Martin 
as  principal  of  Central  Christian  High 
School,  which  was  accepted  by  the  school’s 
board  of  trustees  with  reluctance,  there  will 
be  an  opening  for  this  position.  The  Board 
has  begun  a search  for  a replacement. 
Persons  interested  should  contact  Wayne 
North,  Superintendent,  Box  9,  Kidron,  OH 
44636,  or  call  (216)  857-4181. 

Harold  Gingerich,  of  the  Maple  Grove 
congregation,  was  ordained  on  Mar.  13  as  an 
evangelist-at-large,  with  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  serving  as  sponsor.  Joe 
Swartz  was  in  charge  of  the  service.  Nelson 
! Litwiller  preached  the  ordination  sermon, 

I and  John  Steiner  officiated  at  the  ordina- 
i tion.  Maple  Grove  is  located  in  Topeka,  Ind. 

Jim  Drescher,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  ap- 
i pointed  by  Eastern  Mission  Board  to  serve 
j as  part-time  chaplain  of  Barnes  Hall,  the 
' youth  detention  center  of  Lancaster  County. 

; Employed  by  Lancaster  County  Council  of 
I Churches,  he  began  his  work  on  Jan.  31. 

I Rhoda  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who 


formerly  served  with  Eastern  Board  in 
Tanzania  and  Somalia,  has  taken  a special 
assignment  in  a bookrack  evangelism  min- 
istry in  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler,  after  spend- 
ing several  months  in  Hong  Kong  awaiting 
their  visas,  arrived  in  Indonesia  on  Feb.  1. 
Until  May  1 their  address  will  be  c/o  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Jl,  Penjawi  48, 
Pati,  Java,  Indonesia.  The  Beidlers  will  work 
with  Muria  Mennonite  Church  in  their 
mission  outreach  in  West  Kalimantan. 

A Retreat  for  the  Formerly  Married  will 
be  held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  over  Easter,  Apr.  8-10.  While  the 
event  will  be  focused  primarily  on  the  needs 
and  interests  of  divorced  persons,  others 
who  have  lost  a spouse  through  death  are 
welcome  to  participate  also.  Since  op- 
portunity for  interaction  between  persons 
who  have  suffered  through  divorce  is  basic 
for  a retreat  of  this  kind,  the  process  leaders, 
John  Goshow  and  Arnold  Cressman,  have 
provided  for  a flexible  program  format.  The 
weekend  will,  however,  include  Bible  study, 
sharing  of  hurts  and  helps,  discussions,  sing- 
ing, and  celebration.  For  more  information 
write  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, Route  5,  Mount  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or 
call  (412)423-2056. 

“A  World  Hungry”  is  a set  of  five-color 
filmstrips  with  three  cassettes  and  study 
guides.  The  set  was  produced  by  TeleKE- 
TICS  in  1975  and  is  available  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
Rental:  $5  for  the  set  for  five  weeks.  This 
filmstrip  set  emphasizes  individual  as  well  as 
insitutional  responsibility  for  the  food  prob- 


lems of  the  world.  The  set  is  based  on  the 
work  of  C.  Dean  Fruedenberger,  agronomist 
and  theologian  at  Southern  California 
School  of  Theology.  The  study  material  ac- 
companying the  set  provides  excellent  ma- 
terial for  a five-week  study.  Senior  high- 
adult.  “It’s  Okay  to  Be  Deaf,  Denise  ” is  a 
28-minute  color  motion  picture  recently  add- 
ed to  the  MBCM  Audiovisuals  library.  The 
film  was  produced  in  1975  by  the  David  T. 
Siegel  Institute  for  Communicative  Dis- 
orders. Rental:  $10.  This  film  is  the  story  of 
the  first  six  years  in  the  life  of  Denise,  who  is 
deaf,  and  how  her  parents  and  family 
thoughtfully  dealt  with  the  problem.  It  was 
only  after  the  concept  of  “total  communica- 
tion ” was  adopted  by  Denise  and  her  family 
that  life  became  a joy  instead  of  a burden. 
Captions  are  included  so  the  film  can  be 
used  with  those  having  hearing  loss.  Junior 
high-adult. 

Special  meetings:  Sanford  Oyer,  Woo- 
ster, Ohio,  at  Salem,  Waldron,  Mich.,  Apr. 
3-6.  Myron  Augsburger  and  Richard  Sho- 
walter  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Apr. 
14-17. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Sandy 
Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  three  at  Shore,  Ship- 
shewana, Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Albert  Buckwalter 
from  Chaco,  Argentina,  to  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514.  The  new  telephone  number  for 
Galen  Johns,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  (219)  293- 
6673. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baccash,  Michael  and  Julie  (Smucker),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  first  child,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Feb.  8,  1977. 

Bechtel,  Allen  and  Claudette  (Bustos),  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  second  son,  Christopher  Mario, 
Feb.  3,  1977. 

Blosser,  Sheldon  and  Bea  (Perez),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Andrew  Russell,  Feb.  25,  1977. 

Boll,  Glenn  and  Linda  (Stoudt),  Telford,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Wendy  Joy,  Mar,  3,  1977. 

Delp,  Laverne  and  Beverly  (Nyce),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Diane,  Feb.  8,  1977. 

Garcia,  Antonio  and  Elvia,  Chicago,  111.,  fourth 
child,  second  son,  Daniel,  Feb.  24,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Bernie  and  Janet  (Beckler),  Ma- 
rengo, Iowa,  first  child,  Bradley  Lynn,  Mar.  2, 
1977. 

Martin,  Glen  and  Diane,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
first  child,  Michael  Ashley,  Feb.  23,  1977. 

Martin,  James  and  Cheryl  (Weldy),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ina.,  third  daughter,  Beth  Eileen,  Mar. 
9,  1977. 

Parks,  Edward  and  Carol  (Layman).  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  first  child,  Dalvis  Michael,  Nov.  9,  1976. 

Schwartz,  Merlin  and  Sandra  (Chupp),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  second  son,  Jesse  Aaron,  Feb.  13, 
1977. 

Swartley,  Steven  and  Ruth  (Rice),  Rich- 
landtown.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shana 
Leigh,  Mar.  2,  1977. 

Szymzcak,  Alan  and  Norman  (Trevino), 
Chicago,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Alan, 
Jan.  7,  1977. 

Troyer,  Delmar  and  Debra  (Weber),  Cen- 
treville,  Mich.,  first  child,  Christiane  Lynn,  Jan. 
14,  1977. 

Troyer,  Jerry  and  Susan  (Lewis),  Centreville, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Jason  Aaron,  Mar.  6,  1977. 


The  cover  photo  depicts  the  oldest 
existing  copy  of  the  Schleltheim 
Brotherly  Agreement  of  February  1 527. 


Two  new  features  add  extra  value  to  the  1977 
Mennonite  Yearbook. 

• Overseas  workers  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  conference  and  independent  mission 
boards  are  listed  with  addresses. 

• Four  statistical  tables  reflect  the  high  school 
and  college  experience  of  Mennonite  young 
people. 

Regular  features  that  reflect  the  Mennonite 
Church  organization — conferences,  regions, 
agencies,  worldwide  bodies,  statistical  data, 
and  ministers’  listing — are  maintained. 

Price  $3.25  (postage  paid  if  cash  accom- 
panies order.) 

Order  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 

61 6 Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  1 5683,  or 
Provident  Bookstores. 


March  29, 1977 
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Weber,  Allen  and  Lois  (Thomas),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  first  child.  Shannon  LeAllen,  Dec. 
31,  1976. 

Wilson,  Robert  and  Beverly  (Troyer),  Cen- 
treville,  Mich.,  first  child,  Robert  Eugene  III, 
Feb.  5,  1977. 

Zeiset,  Samuel  and  Lois,  Washington  Boro, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Joy,  Mar.  2, 
1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Denlinger — McMichael. — Kenneth  M.  Den- 
linger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  and 
Beverly  J.  McMichael,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Dan- 
ville cong.,  by  David  Thomas,  Mar.  12, 1977. 

Hackett — Miller. — Randy  Hackett,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Norma  Jean  Miller, 
Locust  Grove  cong..  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  by  Dean 
Brubaker,  Feb.  26,  1977. 

Honn — Grant. — David  Michael  Honn,  Brook, 
Ind.,  and  Connie  Lee  Grant,  Morocco,  Ind.,  both 
from  Burr  Oak  cong.,  by  Edwin  Bontreger,  Feb. 
26,  1977. 

Hoober — Garber. — M.  Timothy  Hoober,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Forrest  Hills  cong.,  and  Julie  A. 
Garber,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Mar.  12,  19'77. 

Rummell — Brugger. — Kenneth  Rummell, 

Paris,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Eileen 
Brugger,  Paris,  Ohio,  Stoner  Heights  cong.,  by 
Leonard  Garber,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Swanson — Soula. — Brian  Swanson  and  Jill 
Soula,  both  from  Lawndale  cong.,  Chicago,  111., 
by  Ronald  Collins,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Upton — Hankins. — Larry  D.  Upton,  Morocco, 
Ind.,  and  Rebecca  Lynn  Hankins,  Fair  Oaks, 
Ind.,  both  from  Burr  Oak  cong.,  by  Edwin  Bon- 
treger, Mar.  5,  1977. 

Vosta  — Schweitzer.  — John  Vosta,  Milford, 
Neb.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Coleen 
Schweitzer,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  by  Herbert  L. 
Yoder,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Zehr — King. — Craig  Zehr,  Morton,  111.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  and  Barbara  King,  Morton,  111., 
Evangelical  Bible  Church  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
Mar.  5, 1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bucber,  Fannie  Luetta,  daughter  of  James  S. 
and  Rebecca  Mills,  was  born  at  New  Paris,  Ind., 
Oct.  10,  1890;  died  at  Mennonite  Home  for  the 
Aged,  Albany,  Ore.,  Feb.  1,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On 
Mar.  20,  1909,  she  was  married  to  James  Bucher, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Olive — Mrs.  Abraham  Miller),  2 sons  (Harold 
and  Paul),  18  grandchildren,  and  46  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a foster 
daughter  (Amy  Yoder)  and  2 brothers  (Abraham 
and  Everett).  She  was  a member  of  Porter  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  4,  in  charge 
of  Ernest  Bontrager,  Wilbert  Kropf,  Maynard 
Headings,  and  John  Yoder;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Hooley,  Ella  V.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Anna 
(Eschliman)  Horst,  was  born  at  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  Apr.  24,  1893;  died  at  Dunlap  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jan.  25,  1977;  aged  83  y. 
On  lune  3,  1911,  she  was  married  to  David  J. 
Hooley,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1940. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Clarence),  one  daughter 


(Rhea),  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Elmo)  and  one  daughter 
(Lucile).  She  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Stoltzfus 
and  Lester  Graybill;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Landis,  Harry  E.,  son  of  Henry  and  Maggie 
(Ebersole)  Lanais,  was  born  near  Sterling,  111., 
Feb.  20,  1894;  died  at  Community  General  Hos- 
pital, Sterling,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On 
Aug.  18,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lena  Hartman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Alvin  E. 
and  Harold  L. ),  7 grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Bertha  Long  and 
Pearl — Mrs.  Menno  Long).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Ronald),  one  granddaughter,  2 
brothers,  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Mark  Lehman; 
interment  in  Science  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Meyers,  William  M.,  son  of  Henry  and  Bar- 
bara (Myers)  Meyers,  was  born  in  Bedminster 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1895;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1977;  aged  81  y. 
On  June  7,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Sara  High, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec.  15,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Sara — Mrs.  Linwood 
Landis),  3 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers 
(Samuel,  Howard,  Erwin,  and  Levi).  He  was  a 
member  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  East, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  in 
charge  of  John  P.  Duerksen;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Myers,  laa  F.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Catherine 
(Fretz)  Swartz,  was  born  in  Plumstead  Twp.,  Pa., 
Aug.  15,  1886;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1977;  aged  90  y.  On 
Dec.  17,  1953,  she  was  married  to  Titus  Myers, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  May  9,  1969.  She 
was  a member  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church 
East.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  in  charge 
of  John  P.  Duerksen;  interment  in  Deep  Run 
Mennonite  Church  East  Cemetery. 

Rudy,  Ada,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Sara  (Reist) 
Snyder,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Mar.  5, 
1891;  died  at  her  home  on  Dec.  27,  1976;  aged  85 
y.  On  Mar.  18,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Clarence 
Rudy,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Nov.  5,  1966. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Anna — Mrs.  Homer 
Burkhart,  Margaret — Mrs.  Melvin  Bearinger  and 
Lucille — Mrs.  Jessie  Markle),  2 sons  (Arthur  and 
Wilfred),  18  grandchildren,  8 great-grandchil- 
dren, 4 sisters  (Myra — Mrs.  Benjamin  Shantz, 
Melinda  — Mrs.  Roy  Hagey,  Maggie  — Mrs. 
Menno  Moyer,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Frank  Henry), 
and  one  brothter  (Gordon).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Howard),  3 grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Wan- 
ner Mennonite  Church,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  30,  1976,  in 
charge  of  Herbert  Schultz;  interment  in  Wanner 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Jacob  D.,  son  of  H.  D.  H.  and  Flora 
M.  (Grove)  Showalter,  was  born  at  Broadway, 
Va.,  Feb.  15,  1916;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack while  traveling  near  Petersburg,  W.Va.,  Oct. 
28,  1976;  aged  60  y.  On  May  10,  1943,  he  was 
married  to  Mazie  Wilkins,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 children  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Jerry  Cook, 
and  Ralph),  3 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Carl, 
Howard,  Owen,  and  James),  and  4 sisters  (Mary 
Emma — Mrs.  Ira  Eby,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Samuel 
Shank,  Ethel — Mrs.  Lewis  Strite,  and  Doris — 
Mrs.  Norvell  Trumbo).  He  was  a member  of 
Trissels  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  31,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Yutzy,  Carl  Mericle,  and  Michael  Shenk;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Snyder,  Veronica,  daughter  of  Mike  and  Ma- 
linda  (Frey)  Brubacher,  was  born  in  Woolwich 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  13,  1902;  died  at  South  Wa- 
terloo Memorial  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Feb.  18, 


1977;  aged  74  y.  On  Dec.  10,  1922,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Orlan  Snyder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  8 children  (Aden,  Hettie — Mrs.  Carl  Sleeper, 
Malinda — Mrs.  Mike  Utz,  Mervin,  Vera — Mrs. 
Stanley  Cressman,  Cleason,  Laverne,  and  Ver- 
na— Mrs.  William  White),  42  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Nathan,  Isaiah, 
and  Isaac),  and  3 sisters  (Hannah — Mrs.  Amos 
Cressman,  Leah — Mrs.  Irvin  Horst,  and  Ma- 
linda— Mrs.  Edwin  Reist).  She  was  a member  of 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis 
and  Amos  Martin;  interment  in  Elmira  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Martha  Frances,  daughter  of  Jesse 
C.  and  Fannie  (Blosser)  Barbe,  was  born  near 
Broadway,  Va.,  Apr.  22,  1894;  died  Feb.  23, 1977; 
aged  82  y.  On  Aug.  23,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Daniel  D.  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Daniel,  Robert,  Fred,  Bryan,  and 
Alan),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Viva  Lugbill),  20 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  one 
sister  (Mary  Burkholder).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister  and  one  grandson.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Oak  Terrace  Mennonite 
Church,  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  John  Eberly;  inter- 
ment at  Pine  Memorial  Cemetery,  Blountstown, 
Fla. 

Troyer,  Emma,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Kath- 
erine (Roth)  Kennel,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
June  26,  1891;  died  at  her  home  in  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Feb.  28,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Lloyd  Troyer,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1968.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and 
Wilbur),  6 daughters  (Nettie — Mrs.  William 
Fehlberg,  Ida — Mrs.  Elmer  Kliewer,  Wilma — 
Mrs.  Paul  Becker,  Verda,  Alta,  and  Della — Mrs. 
Keith  Yoder),  24  grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Peter  and  Loui^.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons,  one  grandchild, 
and  7 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Wellman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Ronald  Kennel;  inter- 
ment in  Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wagler,  John  B.,  son  of  Mose  and  Katie  (Bren- 
neman)  Wagler,  was  born  in  South  Easthope 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  26,  1900;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  7,  1977;  aged  76 
y.  On  Apr.  25,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Christina 
Steinman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mary,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Alex  Ross),  and 
one  orother  (Sam  Wagler).  He  was  a member  of 
Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  where  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber  and  Vernon  B.  Zehr;  interment 
in  Steinman  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  M.  B.,  was  born  near  Partridge,  Kan., 
Dec.  13,  1894;  died  at  Hutchinson  Hospital,  Feb. 
17,  197’7;  aged  82  y.  On  Jan.  8,  1922,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Floyd,  Charles,  and  Johnny), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Frances  Shearer),  15  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Mose,  Jake,  Tobe,  and  John  B. ),  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Susan  Schrock  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Schrock), 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge 
of  Edward  Yutzy  and  John  Landis;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Harold  Weaver;  pp.  266^  267,  268  (1-3),  269  (middle 
and  right)  by  Joe  Brenneman;  p.  268  (4)  by  Richard  Kauffman;  p, 
269  (left)  by  Dick  Krall;  p.  272  by  David  Fretz, 


calendar 

Festival  of  the  People,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  1-3, 
EMC  Homecoming  Weekend,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va,,  Apr.  22-24. 

59th  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  4:00  p.m.;  Baccalaureate,  10:00 a. m.,  Mav22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Juvenile  crime,  alcoholism  rises 
attributed  to  lower  drinking  age 

Juvenile  crime  has  increased  and  drinking 
problems  have  spread  to  the  elementary 
schools  since  Maine’s  legal  drinking  age  was 
lowered  to  18,  it  was  reported  in  Augusta. 
That  was  the  argument  of  proponents  of 
bills  designed  to  raise  the  drinking  age  in 
Maine  from  18  to  19,  20,  or  21  years  of  age 
at  a hearing  before  the  Maine  Legislature’s 
Liquor  Control  Committee. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  told  the  300 
legislators,  police  officers,  parents,  teachers, 
and  students  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  education  about  alcohol  abuse  than 
raising  the  drinking  age.  Proponents  cited 
instances  of  students  arriving  drunk  at 
school  and  insisted  that  the  lowered  drink- 
ing age  of  18  accounts  for  increases  in 
vandalism  and  highway  accidents.  Sen. 
Walter  W.  Hichens  (R-Eliot)  reported  that 
last  year  80  percent  of  arrests  involving  ju- 
veniles were  for  violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Sen.  Charles  P.  Pray  (D-Millinocket)  de- 
clared, “1  have  yet  to  hear  anybody  state 
that  by  raising  the  drinking  age  they  will  be 
able  to  halt  the  availability  of  liquor  to 
minors.  ” 


Borden,  Abbott  agree  to  change 
their  powdered  milk  promotions 

The  Borden  Company  and  Abbott  Labo- 
ratories have  agreed  to  substantially  change 
their  promotion  practices  on  powdered  baby 
milk  which  tend  to  discourage  mothers  from 
breast  feeding  in  Third  World  countries. 
The  agreement  followed  a two-year  cam- 
paign by  stockholder  church  agencies,  coor- 
dinated by  the  Interfaith  Center  on  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility.  The  church  groups 
charge  that  the  promotion  and  sale  of  the 
baby  milk  powder  in  countries  where 
families  are  unable  to  prepare  the  products 
properly  has  resulted  in  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  malnutrition  and  death  among  in- 
fants there.  Leah  Margulies,  director  of  the 
church  campaign,  hailed  the  agreements  by 
Borden  and  Abbott  as  “an  important  first 
step’’  in  curtailing  improper  overseas  dis- 
tribution of  baby  milk  powder.  ” 

UCC,  Disciples  agree  timetable 
for  merger  may  be  premature 

Leaders  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  agreed  that  it  is  premature  to  set  a 
timetable  for  a proposed  merger  of  the  two 
denominations.  Instead,  they  will  propose 
that  their  respective  governing  bodies  agree 
to  two  years  of  conversations  among  people 


at  all  levels  before  deciding  formally 
whether  to  consider  union. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Evans,  president  of  the  1.8- 
million-member  UCC,  said,  “The  tenor  of 
discussion  at  a meeting  of  our  United 
Church  leadership  this  past  week  reflects 
both  openness  and  the  need  to  discuss  fully 
the  many  aspects  of  union  conversations. 
Our  people  welcome  exploration  without 
prejudicing  the  issue.  ” 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Disciples’  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  said 
that  in  his  1.3-million-member  denomina- 
tion “we  intend  to  listen  to  people  and  have 
people  at  all  levels  of  church  life  talk  with 
each  other  to  help  validate  any  decision  that 
ultimately  is  reached.  ” 


Would  bar  tax  credits 
in  the  advertising  of  liquor 

Charging  that  the  alcoholic  beverage  in- 
dustry in  the  U.S.  recovers  much  of  its  “ad- 
vertising outlay  ” from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  tax  deductions.  Rep. 
George  E.  Brown  Jr.  (D-Calif. ) has  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  bar  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertising as  a business  tax  deduction.  “The 
federal  government,  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimates,  spent  $313  million  to 
combat  and  treat  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  during  1976,  ” said  Mr.  Brown  on  sub- 
mitting the  bill. 


Fertility  rate  in  the  U.S. 
at  record  low 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau’s  annual  report 
on  population  trends  shows  that  the  fertility 
rate  of  American  women  continues  at  the 
record  low  of  1.8  children  per  woman.  The 
fertility  rate  is  based  on  the  total  number  of 
children  borne  by  each  woman  aged  15-44. 
The  1.8  figure  is  well  below  the  2.1  figure 
cited  by  population  experts  as  the  “replace- 
ment rate  ” required  to  keep  the  population 
on  a level  keel.  As  a result  of  the  declining 
fertility  rate,  there  are  now  7.6  million  fewer 
American  children  aged  13  and  under  than 
there  were  in  1970,  even  though  there  are 
more  women  of  childbearing  age,  the 
Census  report  said. 


Priest  lashes  U.S.  military  and 
police  training  aid 

A Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  two  weeks  in  Argentina  and 
then  expelled  from  the  country  has  scored 
U.S.  policies  of  military  and  police  training 
assistance  to  repressive  governments  in 
Latin  America.  He  also  claimed  to  possess 
“unequivocal  evidence  ” of  U.S.  complicity 
in  military  takeovers  and  support  for  re- 
pressive regimes  in  Latin  America — all  jus- 
tified by  the  “national  security  ” rationale. 

Father  James  Weeks,  a 43-year-old  La- 


Salette  Father  from  Clinton,  Mass.,  spoke  at 
the  New  York  University  Catholic  Center  on 
“Argentina  Today:  The  Violation  of  Human 
Rights.”  Conservative  estimates  are,  he  said, 
that  there  are  between  15,000  and  20,000 
political  prisoners  in  Argentina.  “Many,  if 
not  most,  of  these  people  are  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  Argentine  government  policy 
which  permits  no  opposition,  ” he  declared. 

Smoking  in  hospital  no  problem 
for  Adventist  Church  units 

Raymond  L.  Pelton,  associate  director 
of  health  for  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church,  has  expressed  sympathy  for  hos- 
pitals in  which  cigarette  smoking  is  a prob- 
lem. “Fortunately,  we  have  almost  no  to- 
bacco problem  in  the  50  Adventist  hospitals 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  ” he  said  respond- 
ing to  a recent  news  article  which  indicated 
that  smoking  is  a major  health  hazard  in 
many  American  hospitals,  even  religious  af- 
filiated ones.  Mr.  Pelton  said,  “A  majority  of 
employees  at  Adventist  hospitals  do  not 
have  the  smoking  habit  anyway.  But  staff 
are  prohibited  from  smoking  on  the 
premises.” 

Mr.  Pelton,  who  coordinates  hospital  ad- 
ministration for  the  church’s  world  head- 
quarters, said  the  Adventist  position  on 
smoking  is  not  just  a negative  one.  “Our 
church  originated  the  Five-Day  Plan  to  Stop 
Smoking,  a phenomenally  successful  short- 
term approach  to  cutting  out  the  weed,” 
Mr.  Pelton  said.  “These  group-therapy 
sessions  take  place  monthly  in  many  of  our 
hospitals  and  churches.  ” He  said  that  “held 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Lung,  and  Heart 
associations,  the  plan  has  helped  tens  of 
thousands  quit  smoking  since  it  began  in 
1962. 

Here’s  Life  evangelism 
campaign  criticized 

Members  of  the  Milwaukee  Archdiocesan 
Priest  Senate  heard  criticism  of  the  “Here’s 
Life,  Milwaukee!”  evangelism  program  that 
will  begin  in  the  metropolitan  area  on  Apr. 
11,  and  there  were  indications  that  some 
Catholic  officials  may  evaluate  and  com- 
ment before  it  opens.  The  “Here’s  Life  ” 
evangelistic  crusade  will  be  a local  effort  of 
many  churches,  and  it  is  part  of  the  “Here’s 
Life,  America!  ” campaign  planned  and 
coordinated  by  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ, 
headed  by  Bill  Bright  of  Arrowhead  Springs, 
Calif.  Richard  Lux,  an  assistant  professor  of 
Scripture  at  Sacred  Heart  School  of  The- 
ology, said  that  the  campaign  would  provide 
only  a “cheap  and  impoverished  gospel 
message.”  He  charged  there  were  implica- 
tions of  right-wing  political  leanings  in 
“Here’s  Life,  America!  ” He  said  that  in 
such  a campaign  “Jesus  is  put  in  service  of  a 
particular  interpretation  of  American  patrio- 
tism.” 
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The  state  of  the  Boards 


We  begin  in  this  issue  a series  of  five  articles  on  the  work 
sponsored  by  the  five  Mennonite  Church  program  boards.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  articles  can  be  useful  to  readers  as  we  look 
toward  Estes  Park  77,  the  biennial  assembly  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Not  only  for  those  who  attend  the  assembly, 
but  for  those  who  think  and  pray  about  what  it  means  to  have 
an  organized  Mennonite  Church  with  people  called  to  do 
specialized  tasks  on  behalf  of  the  rest. 

Now  material  from  the  Boards  appears  regularly  in  Gospel 
Herald.  A special  issue  last  September  21  was  given  to  report- 
ing from  the  Boards.  What  does  this  new  series  have  to  offer? 
One  thing  new  here  is  that  an  outside  writer  was  asked  to  visit 
and  report  on  us  rather  than  having  us  do  it  ourselves. 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  from  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
who  has  written  for  Gospel  Herald  from  time  to  time,  was 
assigned  this  task.  She  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  five 
program  boards  last  summer  to  do  research  for  these  articles. 
In  addition  she  prepared  a questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
all  Board  members  and  to  a random  sample  of  Gospel  Herald 
readers.  Some  of  you  no  doubt  received  it. 

About  35  questionnaires  were  sent  out  for  each  of  the  five 
boards.  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  reported  by  Katie 
Wiebe  were  as  follows:  1)  Publication  Board:  12  question- 
naires filled  out,  10  returned  with  no  opinion;  2)  Mutual  Aid: 
8 filled  out,  10  no  opinion;  3)  Mission  Board:  10  filled  out,  5 
no  opinion;  4)  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries:  10  filled 
out,  12  no  opinion;  5)  Board  of  Education:  11  filled  out,  9 no 
opinion. 

“1  sense  from  the  way  these  came  back  that  many  have  few 
distinct  opinions  about  the  Boards,”  she  wrote.  “Board 
members  did  better  usually,  but  I sense  a lot  of  fuzziness 
about  what  is  actually  happening.  And  this  despite  strong  af- 
firmations of  loyalty  to  the  church.  Yet  this  does  not  surprise 
me.  I tried  to  think  through  what  I might  answer  about  such 
questions  regarding  my  own  [Mennonite  Brethren]  Boards, 
and  I have  to  admit  that  in  some  areas  my  mind  comes  away 
blank.” 

So  this  series  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a factual  report  on 


these  five  efforts  as  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Wiebe  and  by  those 
of  you  who  responded  to  her  questionnaire.  One  point  should 
be  made  clear.  The  work  that  Mrs.  Wiebe  is  reporting  on  is 
the  work  of  staff  persons,  not  Board  members.  Board 
members  are  those  unsung  heroes  of  church  work  who  come 
together  from  two  to  four  times  a year  to  listen  to  reports  of 
staff  work  and  help  to  make  policy  decisions.  You  can  read 
about  them  in  Mennonite  Yearbook,  pp.  87-111.  We  report 
on  the  meetings  of  these  Boards  in  our  news  columns  from 
time  to  time.  To  do  a detailed  analysis  of  their  efforts  could 
make  another  whole  series  of  articles.  The  box  on  page  267 
which  shows  the  number  of  MPH  workers  includes  staff 
members  only,  not  Board  members.  Nor  is  the  work  of  the 
General  Board  included,  since  it  has  no  program. 

Of  course  1 hope  you  will  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  give  this 
much  attention  to  the  work  of  Mennonite  professional  church 
workers.  My  own  opinion  is  that  these  articles  will  be  worth- 
while if  they  increase  awareness  and  understanding  of  what  is 
being  done  by  all  these  staff  members  in  the  name  of  the 
church. 

Lack  of  information  may  make  us  too  critical  of  a church 
program.  Or  too  uncritical.  If  we  know  the  people  who  work 
in  a given  program,  we  are  better  able  to  pray  for  and  with 
them  about  their  efforts.  If  we  know  what  is  being  done  and 
how  the  work  affects  us,  we  are  better  able  to  evaluate 
whether  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

Professional  church  workers,  have  a role  similar  to  that  of 
doctors,  schoolteachers,  and  other  public  servants.  They  are 
useful  specialists  in  a day  when  hardly  anyone  would  wish  to 
be  completely  self-sustaining.  But  we  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted  to  the  extent  that  you  assume  that  what  we  do  and 
the  way  it  is  done  are  the  only  possible  solutions  to  given  prob- 
lems. 

Katie  Wiebe  suggests  that  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  intertwined  with  the  future  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House.  She  is  a writer  and  she  would  think  that.  I am  an 
editor  and  of  course  I would  agree.  What  do  you  think? — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Judas’  Kiss”  (in  detail)  by  Barna  di  Siena.  Italian  School. 


The  patriotic  assassination  of  Jesus 


by  Brian  Laverty 

More  is  told  of  Judas  in  the  Gospels  than  any  other  disciple 
except  Peter.  Yet  he  is  little  known.  The  attempt  of  this 
article  is  not  to  defend  or  excuse  him  but  to  understand  him. 
How  could  Judas  have  taken  such  an  astounding  step — the 
betrayal  of  Jesus? 

Jesus  was  loving  and  compassionate  in  His  ministry  to  the 
suffering  peoples  He  met.  That  is  easily  seen.  He  never 
forced  His  teachings  or  Himself  on  anyone.  But  what  is  not  so 
easily  seen  is  how  revolutionary  His  teachings  were  in  His 
time.  Jesus  was  establishing  a new  kind  of  kingdom,  chang- 


ing persons’  lives,  creating  new  attitudes  toward  everything 
in  life.  His  new  age  was  a threat  to  the  whole  established 
order  of  religion  and  society  amongst  the  chosen  people,  Is- 
rael. It  called  for  change,  and  change  is  a very  uncomfortable 
thing  for  many  people,  even  today. 

But  Judas  was  not  an  outsider.  He  was  a committed  dis- 
ciple, a member  of  the  group  of  twelve  who  were  handpicked 
by  Jesus  to  give  up  everything  they  had  to  share  in  His 
mission.  Judas  was  trained  by  Jesus  to  preach,  teach,  and 
heal,  and  do  wonderful  things  even  as  Jesus  Himself  was  do- 


ing.  He  was  chosen  because  of  his  commitment  and  response 
to  the  gospel.  He  was  a constant  companion  of  Jesus — eating 
meals,  listening,  and  talking  with  Him,  traveling  and  sleep- 
ing with  Him.  How  can  we  understand  that  Judas  would  turn 
on  Jesus,  betray  Him,  assassinate  Him? 

Was  it  an  act  of  God?  Was  it  all  arranged  by  God  who  used 
Judas  as  part  of  a “plan  of  salvation”  for  men?  This  view 
makes  Judas  a puppet  being  manipulated  by  God.  If  Judas 
had  not  acted,  the  authorities  would  likely  have  found  some 
other  way  to  silence  Jesus  permanently.  God  did  not  need  to 
become  an  accessory  to  the  crime. 

Was  it  an  act  of  Satan?  The  Gospel  writers  saw  the  in- 
fluence of  Satan  in  Judas.  The  danger  here  is  that  we  make 
Judas  into  Satan’s  puppet.  The  devil  manipulates  the  strings 
and  Judas  is  not  so  responsible.  It  also  excuses  us  from 
examining  the  motives  of  Judas  and  noting  similar  tendencies 
in  ourselves!  When  Jesus  called  Simon  Peter  “Satan  ” (Mk. 
8:33),  He  did  not  mean  that  Peter  had  become  Satan’s  pup- 
pet, but  that  Peter  was  lining  himself  up  with  that  evil  power 
which  was  resisting  His  purpose  and  mission  in  the  world. 
When  we  regard  Judas  as  the  incarnation  of  Satan  filled  with 
evil,  we  make  him  into  a stranger  and  remove  the  possibility 
of  understanding  how  we  ourselves  have  acted  in  ways 
similar  to  Judas.  The  sins  which  brought  Jesus  to  the  cross 
were  sins  often  committed  by  you  and  me. 

Was  greed  part  of  Judas’  motive?  Thirty  pieces  of  silver 
seems  a paltry  sum  for  such  a deed.  This  was  the  amount  a 
slave  could  collect  from  his  owner  if  the  owner  had  beaten 
him  till  the  blood  ran.  If  greed  was  the  motive,  surely  Judas 
could  have  bargained  and  got  a lot  more  money  from  the  au- 
thorities. If  greed  was  his  dominant  character  trait,  why 
would  Judas  have  given  up  everything  including  the  income 
of  his  normal  livelihood  to  become  a member  of  Jesus’  im- 
poverished band?  Would  Jesus  have  chosen  a disciple  who 
was  obviously  controlled  by  blind  greed?  Would  a greedy 
man  have  thrown  back  the  money  and  then  hanged  himself? 
Surely  there  must  be  a better  explanation. 

Compare  Judas  with  Paul.  One  book  which  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  working  with  these  questions  is  The  Quiet 
Revolution,  by  James  D.  Smart.  He  suggests  that  we  compare 
Judas  with  the  Apostle  Paul  before  his  Damascus  Road 
conversion.  Paul  did  not  think  he  was  doing  evil  when  he  at- 
tacked Christians  and  put  them  in  prison.  On  the  contrary, 
Paul  thought  he  was  defending  the  established  order  of  faith 
in  the  God  of  Israel  against  teachings  which  threatened  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  Judaism.  Paul  thought  he  was 
serving  God  and  strengthening  a religion  which  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  religions  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Persians.  He  regarded  himself  as  defending 
the  infallibly  sacred  Scriptures  which  were  being  challenged 
by  this  Christian  movement  which  assumed  a more  perfect 
work  of  God. 

Why  was  Jesus  so  offensive  to  Judas  and  later  to  Paul? 
Jesus  seemed  to  set  His  own  word  above  and  beyond  the 

Brian  Laverty  is  pastor  of  Clinton  Brick  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 


sacred  Torah.  Jesus  opposed  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Judaism 
by  which  people  assured  themselves  of  God’s  favor.  He 
elaimed  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and  who  could  claim  that 
except  God?  Their  whole  religious  order  was  being 
challenged  and  questioned.  Their  static  religion  was  being 
threatened  by  an  uncomfortable,  new,  dynamic  faith.  It 
could  only  result  in  the  liquidation  of  Judaism. 

But  there  was  one  disciple  who  remained  loyal  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  Jewish  historians  considered  Judas  not  a traitor 
but  a patriot.  Judas  was  the  only  disciple  who  ceased  to  be 
hypnotized  by  the  new  teaching  and  who  recognized  how 
dangerously  revolutionary  this  movement  was.  Judas  the  dis- 
ciple and  Paul  the  Pharisee  had  a great  deal  in  common.  Both 
could  see  the  dangerous  implications  of  Jesus’  teachings  for 
Judaism.  Few  people  then  could  see  the  life-changing  im- 
plication of  Jesus’  message — as  indeed  few  people  see  even 
today. 

When  Judas  caught  sight  of  it  he  was  frightened  by  what 
he  saw.  He  considered  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  turn  “state’s 
evidence  ” against  Jesus.  We  see  this  tendeney  of  clinging  to 
the  old  continuing  even  into  the  first-century  ehurch.  One  of 
their  first  major  issues  was  the  strong  desire  to  combine 
Christianity  with  minimal  requirements  of  Judaism. 

Perhaps  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  was  the  event 
which  really  opened  Judas’  eyes.  Some  of  the  disciples 
rebuked  the  woman  because  the  costly  oil  might  have  been 
used  for  ministering  to  the  poor.  But  Jesus  regarded  it  as  a 
burial  anointing — an  appropriate  expression  prior  to  His  im- 
pending death  on  the  eross.  (Mk.  14:8).  Such  talk  likely  infu- 
riated Judas.  What  a ridiculous  attitude  for  the  Messiah  of  Is- 
rael! Jesus  had  to  be  stopped,  silenced,  unmasked,  before  He 
deluded  any  more  people. 

Jesus  was  turning  upside  down  all  normal  messianic  expec- 
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tations.  The  kingdom  which  Jesus  had  seen  in  a vision  in  the 
desert  was  not  the  temptation  of  a worldly  kingdom  for  the 
Jews  driving  Rome  into  the  sea.  Patriotic  nationalism  was 
crucified  on  the  cross  for  a kingdom  without  divisions; 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  neither  barbarian  nor  Roman,  neither 
American  nor  Canadian. 

So  in  an  act  of  passion  Judas  aligned  himself  with  the 
forces  of  evil.  The  rigidity  of  his  religious  conservatism  and 
the  blindness  of  his  nationalism  made  him  an  instrument  in 
Satan’s  hands.  Jewish  patriotism  and  conservatism  compelled 
him  to  betray  the  Master  he  loved  with  a kiss!  His  nation  and 
his  religion  came  first — his  Lord  came  second.  His  betrayal 
sent  into  motion  a series  of  events  which  likely  went  far  be- 
yond his  intentions — the  assassination  of  Jesus.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  filled  with  regret  but  it  was  too  late. 


Judas:  only  too  familiar.  This  understanding  of  Judas 
makes  him  no  longer  a stranger  to  us.  He  is  only  too  familiar. 
We  meet  him  on  every  side  of  us  and  we  meet  him  in 
ourselves.  When  we  allow  national  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
supersede  obedience  to  Christ’s  Lordship,  we  align  ourselves 
like  Judas  with  worldly  principalities  and  powers.  (Satan  uses 
such  powers  for  his  own  evil  purposes  as  he  did  in  Jesus’ 
time.) 

Also,  when  we  allow  religious  conservatism  to  blind  us 
from  further  illumination  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  we  throt- 
tle the  living  Word  of  God  amongst  us.  Personal  growth  and 
church  renewal  is  stifled.  When  we  fail  to  examine  the  revo- 
lutionary implications  of  the  kingdom  Christ  proclaimed,  like 
Judas  we  choose  that  the  new  should  die  that  the  old  might 
live  on.  ^ 


The  Lord's  Supper 

The  Cup 


The  Bread 

O Christ,  You  gave  us  all  a loaf. 

Not  five  and  fishes  three — 

You  gave  a loaf;  enough  for  us 
Lfnto  eternity. 

Oh,  cruel  crushing  of  the  grain! 

The  making  of  the  flour 
Destroyed  a thousand  embryos 
To  nourish  in  death’s  hour. 

And  then  upon  the  heated  stone. 

Like  fiery  trial  sore, 

A thousand  bruised  embryos. 
Commingled,  are  no  more. 

0 Christ,  You  took  this  death, 

this  bread 
You  blessed.  You  broke.  You  shared. 
A thousand  embryos  took  life 
As  You  for  death  prepared. 

1 now  must  muse  as  I receive 

My  portion  of  Thy  bread; 

You  and  the  wheat  were  born  to  die 
That  I might  live  instead. 


O cup  like  sunset’s  glowing  hue. 
Blood-red  it  looks  to  be, 

A well  of  life,  deep,  deep,  to  last 
Unto  eternity. 

Like  grain,  so  grape,  all  mangled, 
pressed 

Till  very  shape  is  gone. 

Yet  sweet  aroma  still  remains. 

And  flavor,  all  in  one. 

O Christ,  I weep,  I see  my  sins. 

Your  winepress,  crushing-stone. 
In  dark  Gethsemane  they  bore 
You  down  to  earth,  alone. 

O Christ,  I did  not  mean  to  wring 
That  sweat  from  off  Your  brow. 
And  yet  I see  it  in  the  cup 
Which  I partake  of  now. 

O fragrant  grape,  O crushed  Christ, 
You  share  Your  sweet  with  me. 
Sufficient  now  soul-thirst  to  quench 
Unto  eternity. 


The  Basin 

O Christ,  You  gave  a basin,  too. 

And  towel  for  the  feet. 

0 Lord,  I need  to  learn  to  serve 
Your  body,  all  complete. 

1 love  Your  Peters,  James,  and  Johns. 

And  others,  to  the  end. 

I would  Your  place  of  service  take 
And  be,  in  absentia,  friend. 

Their  feet  are  clean,  they  need  no  bath. 
Yet  water,  now  outpoured. 

Shall  wash  their  feet.  We  shall  obey 
Our  absent  Servant,  Lord. 

How  this  dissolves  our  earth-born  pride. 
This  leveler  of  men. 

How  peaceful,  Christ,  how  good  it  is 
To  do  this  once  again. 


by  J.  Paul  Sauder 
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what  we  believe 


by  Paul  Brunner 


12.  The  Lord's 
Supper 

“We  believe  that  the  church  should  observe  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  supper  as  a symbol  of  His  broken  body 
and  shed  blood,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  His  church,  until  His 
return.” 

Though  various  descriptive  titles  are  given  to  the  subject  of 
this  article  (the  Lord’s  Supper,  Communion,  Holy  Com- 
munion, Eucharist),  there  is  complete  agreement  as  to  its 
origin  and  institution.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  title  Paul  uses 
in  1 Corinthians  11:20  as  he  refers  to  the  scene  in  the  upper 
room  where,  prior  to  His  death,  Jesus  identifies  Himself  as 
the  “Lamb  of  God  ” which  will  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Here  He  establishes  a practice  whereby  His  sacrifical  death 
can  be  recalled  by  His  immediate  disciples  as  well  as  by  all 
future  followers  throughout  history. 

Christians  have  generally  had  one  of  two  interpretations  of 
this  act.  It  has  been  understood  either  sacramentally  or  sym- 
bolically. The  sacramental  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  sees,  in 
the  act  itself,  God  dispensing  at  that  moment,  mystically,  and 
directly,  a portion  of  grace  to  the  worshiper.  Grace  is  received 
through  partaking  the  emblems.  I affirm  the  position  of  the 
Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  which  views  it  symbolically. 
It  is  a symbol  with  deep  and  profound  meaning  resulting 
from  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  in  our  behalf,  and  giving  wit- 
ness to  the  reality  of  the  living  Christ  within  us,  enabling  us 
to  act  upon  our  belief  that  we  are  forgiven  sinners,  children  of 
God,  and  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  (Gal.  2:20;  Acts 
2:47;  1 John  3:1-3;  1 Cor.  12:27). 

Were  the  Lord’s  Supper  sacramental,  it  would  then  bring 
additional  benefits  to  the  participant  simply  through  mul- 
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tiplied  observances  of  the  ritual.  However,  I believe  that  as 
portrayed  in  Scripture,  it  is  meant  to  be  a meaningful  reflec-  * 
tion  of  the  supreme  act  of  God’s  grace  and  Christ’s  love 
which  made  forgiveness  possible,  and  which  now  enables  and 
keeps  the  individual  believer,  and  which  establishes  a unique 
and  special  fellowship  among  believers. 

Both  a past  and  a present.  There  is  both  a past  and  present  - 
tense  in  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  “past  tense  ” 
focuses  on  the  reality  of  the  finished  work  of  Jesus  on  Calvary 
where  He  offered  Himself  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  every 
sinner’s  needs.  As  such  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a drama,  in 
which  we  are  participants,  serving  to  bring  to  remembrance 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  us.  The  elements  of  sacrifice 
are  evident:  bread  which  symbolizes  the  broken  body,  and 
the  wine  or  juice,  representing  the  shed  blood. 

Jesus  Himself  taught  this  in  Luke  22:19,  20.  The  perfection 
and  total  effectiveness  of  Jesus’  death  in  achieving  its  pur- 
posed end  is  described  over  and  over  in  Scripture  (Col.  1:20; 
Heb.  7:27;  9:14,  15;  10:10).  This  becomes  the  foundation  for 
our  faith  in  Jesus  as  Savior.  It  is  finished,  it  is  effective,  it  is 
final,  it  is  ours  by  faith. 

Because  of  the  reality  of  the  past  meaning,  there  is  also  an 
authentic  “present  tense  ” meaning  for  me.  It  is  the  resultant 
personal  discipleship  responsibilities  and  spiritual  unity  and 
fellowship  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  other  words,  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  we  commemorate  (remember  with  praise)  that  which 
was  done  by  Christ  in  our  behalf,  but  we  also  acknowledge 
(reckon  to  be  binding)  the  implications  this  has  for  our  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  responsibilities  as  participants  in  the 
new  covenant. 

The  “covenant  relationship  ” is  a beautiful  Old  Testament 
concept  in  which  God  offered  Himself,  His  love  and  full  in- 
volvement, to  the  patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob)  to  form 
a people  for  Himself.  He  would  be  their  God  and  they  His 
people.  Later  this  agreement  was  reaffirmed  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  various  ways,  and  finally  in  the  New  Testament, 
through  Jesus  Christ  to  those  individuals  who  would  receive 
Him.  This  is  confirmed  through  Jesus’  death  as  recorded  in 
Luke  22:20  and  enlarged  upon  in  Hebrews  8 and  9. 

A covenant  is  an  agreement  between  two  parties,  marked 
by  mutual  faithfulness  and  responsibility.  God  is  clearly  the 
initiator.  However,  though  offered  freely  by  God,  the  | 
covenant  cannot  become  effective  until  accepted  with  appro-  | 
priate  response  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  The  word 
covenant  appears  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Therefore,  whatever  else  the  Lord’s  Supper 
might  be,  it  ought  also  to  be  seen  as  a covenant  rite — a per- 
sonal pledge  of  loyalty  and  responsibility  by  the  participants. 

God  has  been  faithful  and  is  constantly  fulfilling  His  part 
of  the  agreement.  Jesus  is  the  fulfilled  promise  of  gracious 
dealing  toward  us  by  God.  Ours  now  must  be  the  grateful 
response  of  a “living  sacrifice’’  which  is  certainly  our  reason- 
able service  (Rom.  12:1,  2).  Because  of  the  holy  nature  of 
such  a relationship  with  God  through  Christ,  Paul  reminds  all 
to  carefully  examine  themselves  in  order  that  the  covenant 
response  in  them  might  be  authentic,  unsullied,  and  current. 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  mention  the  issue  of  closed  com- 
munion. This  practice  emphasized  the  need  for  loyalty  to  an 
accepted  group  discipline  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Though  formerly  practiced 
in  this  manner  in  our  churches,  this  has  in  many  congrega- 
tions given  way  to  a freer  invitation  to  share  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  even  though  the  details  of  discipline  differ  in  personal 
life.  It  is  my  viewpoint  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  be  of- 
fered in  an  open  way  whereby  any  who  express  peace  with 
God  are  welcomed.  My  basis  for  this  is  found  in  the  spirit  of 
Romans  14,  especially  verses  4 and  10-13;  and  in  Paul’s 
teaching  in  1 Corinthians  11:28  which  urges  personal  exami- 
nation of  one’s  life. 

I recognize  that  members  of  a brotherhood  have  a serious 
responsibility  to  assist  one  another  in  personal  discipline  and 
holy  living.  However,  I am  not  convinced  that  the  best  place 
for  this  to  occur  is  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  group  dis- 
cipline. On  the  contrary,  I feel  this  is  desperately  needed.  But 
let  there  be  another  setting  for  this,  and  let  us  allow  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  be  a place  where  even  an  imperfect  disciple 
can  be  reminded  of  his  perfect  Savior,  and  in  that  moment  of 
remembrance  be  led  to  a fuller  commitment  of  his  own  life. 

Some  implications  for  members.  Now,  of  what  signifi- 
cance is  this  to  the  church?  Obviously,  communion  together 
around  the  Lord’s  Table  has  some  implications  for  members 
as  they  come  together  as  Christ’s  body.  Let  me  briefly  men- 
tion three. 

1.  Communion  suggests  commonality.  Breaking  bread 
together  surely  has  a significance  beyond  geographic  to- 
getherness. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  early  church  as  described  in 
Acts  2:44-46,  where  the  commonality  of  their  shared 
experience  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  expressed  in  a 
communion  which  included  sharing  in  worship,  in  victorious 
testimony,  in  material  possessions,  and  also  around  the  Lord’s 
table.  Together,  they  encouraged  and  supported  one  another 
in  their  passionate  response  to  God’s  love-gift  to  them,  in 
their  response  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  their 
acceptance  of  His  purposes  as  their  life  purposes. 

But  this  was  also  a commonality  of  “set-apartness  ” (2  Cor. 
6:14-18).  The  world  around  them  saw  the  difference.  No 
longer  were  they  inspired  by  pagan  rites,  but  by  baptism  into 
the  death  and  resurrected  life  of  Jesus.  Today,  the  church 
should  also  experience  that  commonality  in  Jesus  Christ  that 
marks  our  “one  accord’’  in  fellowship,  but  which  also  sets  us 
apart  from  the  idolatry  of  the  world  (Jn.  17:14,  21;  1 Pet. 
2:11). 

2.  Communion  emerges  out  of  identity.  Surely  the  most 
vivid  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  His 
heavenly  Father  and  the  communion  that  resulted  (Jn.  17:1- 
5,  10a).  Such  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  fellowship  that  Chris- 
tians experience,  if  not  the  perfection  here  demonstrated  by 
Jesus.  That  this  is  to  be  our  experience  is  taught  in  Ephesians 
2:12,  13,  19  and  in  1 Peter  2:9,  10.  These  and  other  Scriptures 
one  could  name  refer  to  that  identity  which  unites  believers 


and  leads  to  a very  special  and  holy  communion  of  life  and 
being.  Breaking  bread  together  means  belonging  together 
and  accepting  responsibility  for  one  another  as  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ — a conspicuous  identity! 

3.  Communion  implies  both  faith  and  faithfulness.  This 
returns  to  the  significance  of  the  covenant.  We  have  received 
in  good  faith  from  God  the  gift  of  His  love,  and  have  pledged 
our  faithfulness  to  the  purposes  to  which  we  have  been 
called.  Now,  our  hands  hold  a trust,  a stewardship.  We  are 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God  (1  Pet.  4:10).  We  ac- 
cept as  our  continuing  responsibility  the  ministry  of  reconci- 
liation (2  Cor.  5:18,  19).  This  ministry  looks  outward  toward 
the  world,  but  also  inward  to  the  fellowship  of  believers  (Gal. 
6:10). 

We  must  conclude  that  the  many  meanings  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  bear  heavily  upon  us  as  we  commune  together  as 
fellow  believers.  The  responsibilities  are  awesome,  but  the 
benefits  are  equally  overwhelming.  In  communing  together 
in  observance  of  the  l,ord’s  Supper,  both  our  benefits  and  our 
responsibilities  are  laid  solemnly  upon  us,  lest  we  forget! 


Unready  in  the  Upper  Room 

“If  you 
would  follow 
me,  ” He  said,  “deny 
yourself,  take  up 
your  cross.” 

(Thinking 
to  claim 

the  greatest  place, 

I,  too,  unready, 
cannot  ask, 

“Where 
waits  my 
cross?  And  how 
do  I take  it  up 
now?”) 

He 

took  Himself 
a towel  and  washed 
their  dusty 
feet. 

Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

— Music  Ministry,  copy- 
righted 1974  by  the  Graded 
Press,  used  by  permission. 
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My  mother  lives 


by  Audrey  Metz  Frey 


My  mother  has  died. 

From  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  I hear  the  blunt  words 
that  she  died  not  quite  an  hour  ago,  while  I slept.  There  had 
been  no  illness,  no  warning.  Death  had  simply  come  in  the 
night  and  boldly  made  his  claim. 

Incredibly,  the  first  thought  that  darts  wildly  into  my  be- 
wilderment is  that  my  father  will  marry  again.  Even  more  in- 
credible, I accept  that.  It  is  as  though  I am  standing  outside 
of  my  numbed  consciousness  and  am  watching  these  unbid- 
den, disconnected  pieces  of  shock  prevent  my  ability  to  focus 
on  the  immediate  truth,  I know  that  my  father  will  be  adrift 
and  his  life  empty  without  his  companion  of  these  many 
years.  I know  just  as  surely  that  I will  not  be  able  to  im- 
mediately grasp  the  significance  of  my  own  loss. 

My  tears  have  not  yet  begun,  and  I spend  a good  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  night  wandering  around  my  warm, 
sleeping  house,  asking  myself:  When  will  it  begin  to  hurt?  I 
am  not  one  who  cries  easily,  and  now  I am  surprised  to  feel 
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frustration  at  this  aspect  of  my  emotions.  I wish  to  cry  and  get 
it  over  with  because  there  will  be  plans  to  make,  people  to  no- 
tify. But  the  tears  will  not  release  themselves. 

As  the  news  reaches  friends,  they  come  to  us  or  call  to  offer 
help.  They  bring  more  food  than  we  need,  but  their  kindness 
sustains  us  and  we  would  not  think  of  objecting  to  more  food. 
It  is  a gift  of  love  brought  by  people  too  pained  to  know  what 
to  say.  We  tell  them  it  helps. 

Dreading  the  airport  scene.  It  is  necessary  to  fly  to  my 
parents’  home  and  I find  myself  dreading  the  airport  scene. 
Until  now  I have  always  found  it  interesting  to  watch 
travelers  as  they  bid  their  friends  or  family  good-bye.  Perhaps 
the  friend  who  drives  us  to  the  airport  intuitively  knows  my 
unvoiced  feelings.  He,  too,  has  experienced  the  trauma  of 
sudden  death.  When  we  drive  into  the  baggage  unloading 
area,  he  casually  tells  us  he  11  be  getting  back,  wishes  us  a safe 
trip,  and  then  we  are  alone.  It  is  a welcome  respite,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  be  even  with  my  family  at  that  moment.  As 
the  plane  begins  to  taxi,  I find  that  I am  struggling  to  keep 
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my  composure  and  I am  impatient  because  now  is  not  the 
time.  There  are  too  many  people  all  around  me  and  there  is 
still  too  much  to  be  gotten  through. 

Suddenly,  it  seems  important  to  me  that  I keep  control  of 
my  emotions  until  after  the  funeral  when  there  will  be  all  the 
time  in  the  world  for  grief.  And  the  paradox  amuses  me  be- 
cause just  a few  hours  ago  I was  wishing  for  tears.  The  reality 
of  grief  is  beginning  to  penetrate,  I believe,  but  for  now  I find 
confrontation  unthinkable.  So,  like  a child,  I tell  myself  that 
if  I can  just  dam  up  the  tears  that  are  threatening,  that  will 
take  care  of  matters,  and  everything  will  be  all  right. 

The  next  moment  of  near-panic  occurs  when  we  arrive  at 
my  parents’  home.  It  is  the  house  surrounded  by  trees, 
meadows,  and  a bubbling  brook,  where  I lived  for  many 
carefree  years.  It  is  my  dream  home,  even  today.  But  as  I step 
from  the  car  and  begin  to  walk  to  the  house,  a pleasant 
memory  of  the  past  deals  me  a heart-stopping  blow:  from  the 
first  time  I left  home  and  then  returned  for  brief  visits,  my 
mother  was  always  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen 
with  a glad  smile  on  her  face,  welcoming  and  loving.  Now,  I 
force  my  legs  to  carry  me  through  that  empty  doorway  be- 
yond which  my  father,  brothers,  and  sisters  wait,  I say  noth- 
ing as  I embrace  my  father.  But  he,  weeping,  says  what  we 
are  all  thinking — something  is  missing. 

It  is  time  to  go  to  the  funeral  home  for  the  viewing. 
Someone  voices  dread  at  having  to  experience  grief  for  hours 
without  the  relief  of  being  able  to  walk,  eat,  or  do  anything 
physical.  We  will  only  sit,  stand,  and  shake  hands.  There  will 
be  no  escape  from  our  bleak  reason  for  being  there. 

As  we  wait  near  the  casket,  my  husband  flatly  states.  That 
isn't  your  mother.  I appreciate  his  meaning.  The  body  at  the 
front  of  the  room  is  now  only  a symbol  of  the  person  she  had 
been.  I watch  those  who  come — those  who  are  weeping  be- 
cause they,  too,  have  lost  her — and  I wish  to  be  anywhere  but 
here.  I sit  by  my  husband,  still  without  tears,  and  someone 
who  wishes  to  reach  me  says  that  I will  not  feel  the  void  as 
much  as  those  who  lived  close  by  her.  I can  only  stare  at  my 
well-meaning  comforter. 

One  thought  remains  with  me  of  the  funeral  sermon  de- 
livered the  next  day  by  a minister  who  had  lost  his  wife. 
Don’t  he  ashamed  to  weep.  It  is  not  that  I am  ashamed.  I 
simply  cannot  find  my  tears. 

We  are  taken  into  a room  away  from  onlookers,  to  be  alone 
with  her  body  one  last  time.  But  I am  not  alone  with  her  and 
I cannot  admit  the  finality  of  this  moment.  Grief  is  still  too 
close  to  be  released  and  shared.  I find  it  impossible  to  step  to 
the  casket  with  my  sisters  to  perform  the  ritual  of  covering 
her  with  the  satin  coverlet.  Fleetingly,  I think — Satin,  for  a 
woman  who  loved  gardening  and  children  and  hanging  out 
snappy-white  sheets  against  a cold  blue  sky. 

From  somewhere  in  the  room  I hear  teenage  grandchildren 
and  an  adult  sobbing  heartbrokenly.  My  father  kisses  her,  the 
undertakers  step  forward  and  we  can  no  longer  see  her.  There 
are  no  more  farewells  to  be  said. 

We  join  the  cortege  and  go  to  the  place  where  she  is  to  be 
laid.  The  graveside  voices  deliver  their  eulogies;  we  turn 
away  to  go  home.  One  small  grandson  remains  to  watch  the 


casket  being  lowered.  He  is  wide-eyed  and  stands  very  still. 

The  soothing  flow  of  visitors.  We  return  to  the  house  and 
again  observe  the  soothing  flow  of  visitors,  food,  reminiscing. 
Then,  it  is  time  to  board  the  plane  and  return  to  life  in  the 
home  that  my  husband  and  I have  made  for  our  children.  I 
carry  with  me  the  thought  that  is  to  cause  me  pain  years  later: 
my  children  have  lost  the  one  person  who,  perhaps,  loved 
them  more  unselfishly  and  enjoyed  them  more  unreservedly 
than  any  other.  I have  had  her  for  thirty-two  years.  My  baby 
son  will  not  remember  her.  It  is  a stab  of  sorrow  that  is  never 
to  be  dulled. 

Two  weeks  have  passed  since  the  funeral.  I am  rehearsing 
Easter  music  with  the  church  choir.  The  song  we  are  singing 
suddenly  strikes  me  with  its  poignancy.  It  is  one  I will  never 
again  sing  lightly: 

Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept. 

Hear,  O ye  nations.  Hear  it,  O ye  dead.  He  rose.  He  burst 
the  bars  of  death  and  triumphed  o’er  the  grave. 

Then  I rose.  Then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the 
crystal  port  of  light  and  seized  eternal  youth. 

Man  all  immortal,  hail.  Heaven  all  lavish  of  strange  gifts  to 
man. 

Thine  all  the  glory,  Man’s  the  boundless  bliss! 

— From  “The  Lord  Is  Risen  Indeed,  ” The  Mennonite 
Hymnal,  613. 

It  is  as  though  my  mother  is  being  ushered  through  the 
gates  of  heaven  with  this  anthem  as  her  processional.  It  is,  I 
feel,  a song  worthy  of  her.  I listen  quietly  as  the  choir  blazons 
forth  the  triumphant  words  to  the  finish.  And  I discover,  half- 
bemusedly,  that  tears  are  covering  my  cheeks. 

My  mother  lives.  ^ 


Both  had  risen 

Suddenly  I was  awake.  My  eyes  were  open  but  the  dark- 
ness was  intense  and  oppressive.  It  was  as  though  I was  in  a 
sealed  tomb. 

That  was  it!  Many  years  ago  this  very  night  my  Savior  lay 
in  a tomb.  And  with  Him  was  buried  all  the  cheating,  lying, 
resentment,  hatefulness,  greed — every  ugly  thought  and 
deed,  including  mine.  I knew  when  morning  came  He  would 
arise  and  walk  out  of  that  dank  dark  tomb  leaving  the  black 
sin  behind.  I drifted  off  to  sleep. 

Easter  morning  dawned  a glorious  picture  of  purity.  Snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night.  Evergreen  trees  bowed  down  in 
soft  robes  of  white.  The  rising  sun  touched  minute  crystals 
turning  them  into  sparkling  jewels.  The  dazzling  whiteness 
and  the  singing  of  robins  made  my  heart  almost  burst  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  both  had  arisen  from  that  grave. 
And  in  God’s  sight  I was  as  pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow. — 
Zelda  Knisley 
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church  news 

Health  care  issues  aired 
in  annual  assembly 


benjamin 

franklin 

HOTEL 


Frances  Greaser,  1977  Mennonite  Health  As- 
sembly president. 


Mennonite  health  administrators,  chaplains, 
and  medical  professionals  exposed  them- 
selves to  Christ’s  Love:  Keystone  of  the  Car- 
ing Community  during  the  Mar.  5-9  sessions 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  theme  guided  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Protestant  Health  and  Welfare  Assem- 
bly and  related  denominational  assemblies. 

Opening  night  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly guest  speaker,  C.  Everett  Koop,  a pedia- 
trician, told  175  persons  that  while  the  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover  affirms  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  “unborn  infants  in  the  first 
three  months  have  no  protection  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  Unwantedness  amounts  to  a 
death  sentence  for  the  unborn  infant,”  he 
said,  calling  the  situation  “wanton,  callous 
disregard  for  life.” 

Abortions  in  the  USA  every  four  to  six 
months  equal  the  667,826  U.S.  deaths 
recorded  in  the  nine  wars  the  country  has 
fought,  he  said.  The  Supreme  Court’s  posi- 
tion allowing  abortions  on  demand  must  be 
reversed,  he  stated. 

The  Assembly  worshiped  at  the  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  meetinghouse,  hosted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council. 
John  L.  Ruth,  pastor  of  the  Salford  con- 
gregation, told  the  group  what  it  means  to 
care  as  a people.  The  people  in  Isaiah  58 
were  told  they  had  made  God’s  command  of 
caring  for  one’s  own  noneffective  by  an 
empty  tradition  of  Corban  (religious  offer- 
ing dedicated  to  work  of  the  church).  “It  is 
possible  to  hide  from  the  needs  of  our 


fellows,  ” he  said.  The  mutual  care  one  for 
another  comes  from  a “people  who  believe 
you  have  to  do  the  gospel,  ” he  said. 

The  Mennonite  Health  Assembly  in- 
cluded meditations  by  Eli  Savanick,  director 
of  the  Mennonite  Center  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Deaf  Ministries  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  identified  the  conditions  and  op- 
portunities for  dealing  with  estranged 
people. 

Eli  Savanick  said,  Christ  accomplished 
the  miracle  of  including  all  persons  in  the 
mainstream  of  life — the  deaf,  handicapped, 
widowed,  terminally  ill,  divorced.  The  car- 
ing community  takes  its  shape  in  the  church 
as  it  interacts  with  itself  and  others  in  love, 
he  stated,  “providing  each  other  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  the  kind  of  caring 
we  talk  about.  ” 

James  Hamilton,  a hospital  consultant 
from  Greenville,  S.C.,  spoke  to  the  group  on 
the  planning  process  in  health  care.  Plan- 
ning needs  to  be  person  oriented,  providing 
facilities  and  services  that  say,  “Get  well!” 
in  contrast  to  “Don’t  die!”  In  the  USA 
between  3,000  and  5,000  communities  need 
help  with  primary  health  care  services. 

William  Harris,  director  of  employee  rela- 
tions for  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital, 
told  the  group  that  “to  succeed  as  a charity 
you  need  to  be  a business.  Then  you  can 
carry  out  your  mission.  ” He  outlined  ways 
institutions  can  get  the  biggest  medical 
bang  for  the  buck.  Employee  relations  he 
rated  as  the  number  one  concern  for 
management.  “Employees  are  going  to  ex- 
pect the  privilege,  forget  about  the  price,  ” 
he  said. 

In  business  session  the  Mennonite  As- 
sembly elected  Kenneth  Schmidt,  adminis- 
trator of  Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  presidentelect. 

Southeast  Convention 
assumes  study  ministry 

Three  staff  members  from  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  met  on  Mar.  12  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Southeast  Mennonite  Conven- 
tion to  transfer  responsibility  for  the  Home 
Bible  Studies  activity  among  four  correc- 
tional institutions  in  Florida. 

David  M.  Thompson,  director  of  English 
media  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts;  David  D. 
Yoder,  director  of  follow-up  ministries;  and 
Anna  Marie  Steckley,  grader,  met  with 


David  L.  Kniss  of  Arcadia  and  Raymond 
and  Alice  Martin  of  Homestead  to  turn  over  ~ 
correspondence  course  records  and  outline 
procedures  in  grading  and  counseling 
students.  Kniss  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention  as  director  of  Home  Bible 
Studies.  The  Martins  and  others  will  now 
grade  the  lessons  from  three  institutions  in 
Dade  County.  y- 

Larry  Erb  is  coordinating  the  Bible  lesson 
activity  at  Lake  Butler  in  northern  Florida 
and  Dan  and  Clara  Miller  are  grading  the 
lessons  from  residents  at  Lake  Butler.  More  ’ 
graders  are  being  trained  to  assist  them, 
since  Lake  Butler  is  the  reception  and 
medical  center  for  offenders  in  the  state, 
until  they  can  be  sent  to  other  correctional 
institutions.  A majority  of  the  Florida 
students  are  from  Lake  Butler. 

While  in  Florida,  Thompson  also  accom-  > 
panied  Harold  Shearer  to  distribute  “Invita- 
tion to  Live  ” TV  spots  to  stations  in  Miami. 
Shearer  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  to  handle 
the  distribution  of  radio  and  TV  materials. 

He  also  supervises  the  Choice  Books 
program  for  the  Convention. 

West  Bank  school 
transferred  to  local  society 

Amid  the  tensions  of  the  Israeli  military  oc- 
cupation, the  Mennonite  Secondary  School 
in  the  town  of  Beit  Jala,  West  Bank,  has 
taken  a prophetic  new  name — Hope  Secon- 
dary School.  The  name  change  is  part  of  an 
administrative  transfer  of  the  school  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  control  to  a 
local  organization,  the  Arab  Charitable  So-  '* 
ciety  (ACS). 

The  MCC-ACS  agreement  signed  on 
Feb.  II  in  East  Jerusalem  provides  for  a 
five-year  transfer  of  the  secondary  school 
which  offers  low-cost  commercial  training  to 
Palestinian  Arab  young  people.  MCC’s  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  the  school  will  < 
decrease  from  $103,675  in  1977  to  $25,375 
in  1981,  including  administrative  funds  and 
student  sponsorships.  Transfer  of  the  school 
to  local  administration  has  been  an  MCC 
goal  for  several  years. 

MCC  also  agreed  to  attempt  to  place  one 
or  two  volunteers  at  Hope  Secondary  School  i 
for  teaching  English  or  physical  education  | 
or  for  maintenance.  Volunteer  Bishara  Awad  i 
currently  serves  as  headmaster  of  the  school.  j 

Founded  in  1962,  the  school  is  located  in  , 
a grove  of  fir  trees  in  Beit  Jala,  a village  on 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Judean  range,  two  I 
miles  from  Bethlehem.  The  Mennonite  | 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  as  it  was  then  I 
called,  had  as  its  goal  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  in  a Christian  environment  for  * 
Arab  boys  from  low-income  or  war-torn  j 

homes.  Its  junior-high  level  courses  were  i 

primarily  in  commercial  subjects.  8 

In  contrast  to  other  private  schools  in 
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The  gate  of  Hope  Secondary  School. 


what  was  then  part  of  Jordan,  the  Men- 
nonite  Preparatory  School  based  admittance 
to  the  school  mostly  on  the  basis  of  need. 
The  commercial  courses  were  designed  to 
equip  the  students  with  practical  skills 
which  would  enable  them  to  find  employ- 
ment after  graduation.  Church  attendance, 
daily  chapels,  religious  classes,  and  evening 
prayers  were  part  of  the  school’s  Christian 
environment.  Muslims  and  Christians  from 
many  different  groups  were  admitted  re- 
gardless of  their  affiliation. 

The  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  war  radically 
changed  the  situation  of  the  Mennonite 
School,  since  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  was  now  under  the  control  of  an  Is- 
raeli military  occupation  force.  Almost  half 
of  the  school’s  students  were  from  the  East 
Bank  and  were  not  permitted  by  the  au- 
thorities to  return  to  classes.  All  but  one 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  had  to  be  re- 
placed. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 


Wilma  and  David  Shank  are  studying  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  as  the 
first  phase  of  their  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  assignment  in  French-speaking 
West  Africa.  They  were  missionaries  in 
Belgium  from  1950  to  1973. 

“This  time  of  study  is  most  necessary  as 
we  discover  more  and  more  that  with  all 
we’ve  known,  how  little  we  know!  ” they 
wrote.  “We  will  not  be  able  to  learn  enough 
before  going  to  our  place  of  work,  not  to 
mention  all  the  learning  we  will  have  to  do 
on  the  spot  once  we  get  there.  ” 

Focus  of  their  ministry  will  be  among  in- 
dependent African  churches,  particularly 
the  followers  of  Prophet  Harris  in  the  Ivory 
Coast. 

“Our  study  relates  to  the  religions,  the 
people,  and  the  context  where  we  anticipate 


of  the  Arabs  on  the  West  Bank,  the  school 
decided  to  include  more  day  students  where 
the  need  was  greatest.  At  the  same  time,  the 
school  went  ahead  with  plans  to  enlarge  the 
curriculum  to  a full  secondary  commercial 
course. 

Initiated  in  1968,  Mennonite  Secondary 
School  had  built  up  to  three  preparatory 
classes  and  three  secondary  classes  by  1970. 
At  the  first  graduation  in  1971,  nine  boys 
graduated  from  Preparatory  III  and  five 
from  Secondary  III.  Finding  jobs  as  Arabs  in 
Israeli-controlled  business,  however,  has  not 
been  so  simple.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
manual  labor  has  usually  been  relegated  to 
the  Arabs,  there  are  not  enough  colleges  on 
the  West  Bank  and  a lack  of  space  in  Israeli 
universities. 

The  Arab  Charitable  Society,  Hope 
Secondary  School’s  new  administrative 
body,  was  formed  in  Beit  Jala  in  May  1976. 
Its  goals  include  encouraging  education  and 
religious,  cultural  and  sports  activities. 


working,  ” Shanks  explained.  “This  involves 
not  only  anthropology  and  history,  but  an 
intensive  awareness  of  the  whole  religious 
reality  and  the  cultural  context.  ...” 

At  the  University  of  Aberdeen  the  Shanks 
have  opportunity  to  interact  with  such  noted 
African  church  scholars  as  Andrew  Walls, 
Harold  Turner,  and  Adrian  Hastings. 

During  spring  term  break  the  Shanks  are 
doing  research  at  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  archives  in  London  as  well  as  in 
Brussels.  They  are  also  involved  in  three 
weekend  retreats  in  Belgium:  a congrega- 
tional retreat  with  the  congregation  in 
Rixensart,  where  they  served  earlier;  an  ecu- 
menical retreat  in  the  same  area;  and  an 
Anabaptist  weekend  with  a former  Me- 
thodist congregation  now  a part  of  the 
Protestant  Synod  of  Belgium. 


Ohio  congregations 
study  world  hunger 

During  the  past  several  months  a number  of 
churches  in  northwestern  Ohio  have  begun 
studying  world  hunger  on  a congregational 
level. 

Marilyn  Yoder  of  the  West  Clinton  (Pet- 
tisville)  congregation  reports  that  the  spark 
for  working  at  world  hunger  issues  was 
struck  last  August  in  Pandora,  Ohio,  at  a 
work-study  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Central  States  Committee  of  World  Hunger 
Concerns  under  MCC. 

Marilyn  writes:  “As  a result  of  the  day’s 
interaction  at  Pandora,  four  persons — 
Donald  Liechty,  Phyllis  Short,  Jim  King, 
and  myself — committed  ourselves  to  the 
responsibility  of  providing  information  on 
world  hunger  and  challenging  the  thinking 
of  fellow  Christians  in  the  Fulton  County 
area.  ” 

One  of  the  first  things  the  four  did  was  to 
purchase  “A  World  Hungry,  ” a set  of  five 
color  filmstrips  accompanied  by  excellent 
study  materials.  To  publicize  this  resource’s 
availability,  they  sent  letters  to  ten  local  pas- 
tors and  personally  contacted  various  pro- 
gram committees  in  the  area.  As  of  early 
March,  five  different  groups  had  seen  and 
discussed  “A  World  Hungry.” 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  secretary  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  at- 
tended the  Pandora  meeting  last  August  and 
says  that  “this  kind  of  local  congregational 
involvement  with  hunger  issues  is  right  on 
target  with  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  at 
Pandora. 

Eastern  Board  Missioners 
on  the  move 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  at  its  executive  session  on  Mar. 
2,  appointed  the  following  missionaries:  J. 
Richard  and  Mary  Hess,  Homestead,  Fla., 
to  a three-year  term  as  teachers  in  the  Voca- 
tional Institute  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras; 
Gerald  and  Sara  Shenk,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  to 
a three-year  term  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  following  persons  were  reappointed 
to  missionary  service: 

Dennis  and  Lucille  Boettger,  Fairview, 
Alta. , to  a two-  to  three-year  term  as  doctor 
couple  in  Ethiopia;  Robert  and  Sandra  Bru- 
baker, Richfield,  Pa.,  to  a second  three-  to 
four-year  term  in  Guatemala;  Roy  and  Hope 
Brubaker,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  who  formerly 
served  in  Somalia,  to  a three-year  term  in 
Kenya;  Juan  and  Ruth  Vega,  Irwin,  Ohio,  to 
a three-  to  four-year  term  in  Guatemala 
City;  Amzie  and  Fannie  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  a fourth  term  of  service  in  Hon- 
duras; Sam  and  Lois  Zeiset,  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.,  to  Indonesia  to  serve  a second 
term  with  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship. 


Shanks  switch  from  Belgium  to  West  Africa 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Need  speakers  on  missions  or  service? 
Write  John  Lehman,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  tell- 
ing him  what  you  want  and  when.  He’ll  try 
to  help.  He  has  access  to  field  workers  and 
staff  in  overseas  and  home  missions,  health 
and  welfare,  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Volun- 
tary Service,  Out-Spokin’,  and  student 
services. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  says:  “I  find  So- 
journers is  unique  among  Christian  publica- 
tions in  the  way  it  so  persistently  draws  out 
the  deepest  meanings  of  biblical  faith  for 
the  most  critical  issues  of  our  time.  ” A 
monthly  publication  which  seeks  to  bring  a 
unique  perspective  “that  grows  out  of  bib- 
lical sensitivities  and  originates  in  Christian 
community,  ” Sojourners  is  recommended 
by  the  staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  You  can  subscribe  to 
12  issues  for  $8  by  writing  to  Sojourners, 
1029  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

A very  personal  sharing  about  the  loss  of 
her  husband.  My  Walk  Through  Grief  is  Ja- 
nette Klopfenstein’s  story  of  how  she  and 
her  family  struggled  through  the  dark  night 
of  their  grief.  The  book  helps  the  reader 
understand  the  difficult  stages  between  dis- 
belief and  acceptance  for  those  who  grieve. 
Cost:  $1.75.  Available  at  Provident  book- 
stores or  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

An  education  kit  on  hunger  which  in- 
cludes a number  of  practical  suggestions  for 
congregational  groups  is  entitled  Hunger  on 
Spaceship  Earth.  Produced  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  packet  in- 
cludes a simulation  game  designed  to 
sensitize  the  participants  to  world  economic 
injustices.  Available  at  no  cost  from  AFSC, 
15  Rutherford  Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

What  we  think  and  the  way  we  live  can’t 
be  ignored  when  dealing  with  world  hunger. 
That’s  the  idea  behind  “A  World  Hungry,  ” 
a set  of  five  color  filmstrips  with  three 
cassettes  and  study  guides.  Produced  in 
1975  by  TeleKETICS,  the  material  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  foundation  for  a five- 
week  congregational  study.  Also  included  is 


a large  poster  spelling  out  43  specific 
responses  to  world  hunger.  Rental:  $5  for 
the  set  for  five  weeks.  Order  “A  World 
Hungry  ” from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


Sunday  school  class  taught  by  Mrs.  Helen  Yaz- 
zie. Boys  are  Teddy  Burbank,  Jr.,  left,  and 
Harry  Charley. 


Navajo  Mennonite  congregations  and 
their  setting  are  the  focus  of  two  new 
filmstrips  for  children  and  adults.  “The  Bur- 
banks of  Black  Mountain”  (14  minutes, 
color,  cassette  sound,  1976)  is  for  children, 
but  adults  will  enjoy  it,  too.  “Brothers  After 
All  ” (20  minutes,  color,  cassette  sound, 
1977)  speaks  to  adults  and  talks  of  the 
pressures  on  our  Navajo  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  working  to  extend  Christ’s  kingdom 
among  their  people.  Purchase  from  Harold 
Weaver,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  at  $4  each,  or  rent 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  address 
above)  at  $2  each. 

It’s  Okay  to  Be  Deaf,  Denise”  is  a 28- 
minute  color  film  which  shows  how  the  con- 
cept of  “total  communication  ” unlocked 
doors  between  six-year-old  Denise  and  her 
family.  Rental:  $10.  Produced  in  1975  by 
the  David  T.  Siegel  Institute  for  Communi- 
cative Disorders,  the  motion  picture  is 
available  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  ad- 
dress above).  Note-.  An  annual  Weekend  for 
the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  will  be  held 
May  28-30  at  Laurelville.  In  addition,  from 
May  22  to  27  Eli  Savanick  will  teach  sign 
language  classes  on  three  levels,  also  at 
Laurelville.  To  register,  or  for  more  in- 
formation, write  to  Arnold  Cressman, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Rt. 
5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 


Out-Spokin'  off 
and  riding 

Sun,  rain,  excitement,  discouragement,  new 
friends  and  spiritual  growth  are  all  on  the 
route  for  1977  Out-Spokin’s  45  hikes.  Added 
to  the  traditional  biking  trips  will  be  two 
backpacking  expeditions  and  a new  mo- 
torcycling venture. 

This  year’s  longest  trip  will  begin  at  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  and  end  2,300  miles  later  in 
Newport  News,  Va.  The  five-week  trip 
(June  24-July  31)  is  open  to  bikers  aged  16- 
25. 

A Prince  Edward  Island  bike  trip,  July  25- 
Aug.  7,  will  give  singles,  married,  and 
families  a chance  to  share  together  while 
biking.  The  van  trip  to  the  Canadian 
province  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  include 
camping,  Bible  study,  and  sharing. 

A first  for  Out-Spokin’  will  be  a round  trip 
motorcyeling  hike  between  northern  In- 
diana and  Alberta,  Canada,  June  8-22,  for 
riders  17  and  older  who  can  provide  their 
own  cycle.  Developing  Christian  com- 
munity and  sharing  that  experience  along 
the  trip  route  will  be  a high  priority  for  the 
motorcyclists. 

Communicators  evaluate 
their  mission 

The  administrative  staff  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  met  on  Mar. 
10  in  the  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church 
to  consider  a summary  statement  on  a 
theology  of  mission  and  to  review  its  public 
media  programming. 

In  discussing  a theology  of  mission,  the 
staff  noted  that  God  is  a missionary  God  who 
is  creating  a community  in  fellowship  with 
Himself  and  with  others.  The  statement  is 
being  drafted  by  Wilbert  Shenk,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  secretary  for  overseas 
missions. 

In  evaluating  current  programming,  the 
staff  noted  that  during  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  Mennonite  Broadcasts  focused 
many  of  its  radio,  TV,  and  literature  minis- 
tries on  marriage  and  family  themes.  These 
included  husband-wife,  parent-child,  and  si- 
bling relationships.  This  focus  was  visible  in 
Heart  to  Heart,  Family  Life  Radio  and  TV 
Spots,  Choice,  The  Mennonite  Hour,  Home 
Bible  Studies,  and  other  literature. 

In  late  1974  a shift  began.  David  A.  Shank 
emphasized  commitment  and  discipleship 
on  The  Mennonite  Hour.  Mini-docu- 
mentaries focused  on  the  working  woman 
and  her  personal  needs;  her  relationship  to 
the  family  was  discussed  in  the  light  of  her 
personal  growth  needs. 

Current  programming  accentuates  the 
new  focus.  The  Heart  to  Heart  “family  ” 
program  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to  a per- 
sonal growth  program  for  women,  called 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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Your  Time.  Program  content  is  now  em- 
phasizing the  individual  and  her  personal 
growth  in  relationship  to  herself  and  the 
total  community — family,  profession,  peers, 
church. 

The  multimedia  “Invitation  to  Live” 
campaign  is  being  extended  into  1978  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  relationships  to 
many  persons.  Persons  with  personal  re- 
sources are  being  encouraged  to  reach  out  in 
love  and  care  to  others  around  them. 

A new  Proverbs  media  package  for  youth 
contains  a strong  emphasis  on  personal 
growth  and  on  the  selection  of  values  and 
goals  for  life.  The  thrust  is  to  encourage 
youth  to  consider  God  and  relationships  to 
others  as  important  values  and  goals  in  their 
growth  process. 

Choice  V and  VI  have  a family  emphasis 
during  some  weeks,  but  these  60-  and  90- 
second  programs  have  a marked  focus  on 
personal  ethics  and  decision  making.  The 
thrust  is  to  nudge  listeners  toward  making 
personal  choices  of  an  ethical  nature  from  a 
Christian  perspective. 

Choice  Books,  with  its  emphasis  on  paper- 
backs with  a Christian  viewpoint,  is  by  na- 
ture personal  growth  oriented.  The  program 
is  currently  promoting  a set  of  books  that 
reinforce  the  message,  “Reach  Out:  Be  a 
Friend.”  Many  of  Choice  Books’  best-selling 
titles  relate  to  personal  problems. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Home  Bible 
Studies  ministry  to  correctional  institutions 
has  led  to  greater  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
individuals  and  their  personal  problems. 
Separation  from  home  and  community  and 
confinement  in  the  institution  creates  its 
own  set  of  personal  problems.  Individuals 
caught  in  our  penal  systems  are  struggling 
to  find  personhood,  human  dignity,  en- 
couragement, hope,  and  a caring  com- 
munity. 

A series  of  new  faith  messages  is  being 
developed  to  invite  the  non-Christian  to 
consider  faith  in  God  as  a viable  resource 
with  which  to  face  the  problems  of  life. 
These  spots  will  encourage  listeners  to 
respond  in  faith  to  God  and  in  seeking  affi- 
liation with  the  community  of  believers. 

A programmed  instruction  course  on  con- 
flict resolution,  Bible  book  studies  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
provide  opportunities  to  work  at  personal 
growth  and  commitment — to  God  and  the 
community  of  faith. 

Writer's  award  deadline 
approaching 

Entries  to  be  considered  for  the  third  annual 
Esther  Eby  Glass  Writer’s  Award  need  to  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  Apr.  15.  Any  high 
school  juniors  or  seniors  who  attend  a Men- 
nonite  church  or  high  school  are  eligible. 

The  two  winners  will  receive  grants  of 
$100  each  to  gain  special  training  writing 


courses  or  at  writers’  workshops  or 
conferences. 

Winners  of  the  award  last  year  were  Tina 
M.  Swartz,  of  Spring  City,  Pa.,  and  Lois 
Showalter,  of  Pipersville,  Pa.  Both  are  using 
their  $100  awards  for  writing  courses  at 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan. 

To  apply  for  the  award,  the  following 
must  be  submitted:  1)  examples  of  your 
writing — a)  three  chapters  and  a general 
outline  of  a book-length  (novel,  drama,  non- 
fiction), or  b)  a collection  of  poems,  short 
stories,  and/or  articles;  2)  a sheet  listing 
your  name,  address,  age,  school  and  grade 
level,  church,  and  your  plans  for  using  the 
award  money;  3)  letters  from  two  adults 
(teachers,  pastor,  writers)  with  their  evalua- 
tion of  your  promise  as  a writer.  Write  to 
Esther  Eby  Glass  Writer’s  Award,  12 
Greenfield  Road,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

The  award  is  named  in  memory  of  Esther 
Eby  Glass,  a prolific  Mennonite  writer  who 
took  special  interest  in  young  writers.  The 
award  is  in  effect  an  endowment  fund,  from 
which  interest  generates  the  award  money. 

Homecoming  programs 
include  updates  on 
college  and  seminary 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
have  scheduled  their  annual  homecomings 
back-to-back  the  third  week  of  April. 

EMS  alumni  will  hold  a seminar  on 
campus  Apr.  21  and  22.  The  homecoming 
theme,  “Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Congrega- 
tion,’ will  be  explored  with  John  M. 


“Listening  with  Love”  is  the  title  both  of 
a retreat  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Apr.  29-30,  and  of  a new  book 
shortly  to  be  released  by  Word  Publications. 
Abe  Schmitt,  who  is  the  author  of  the  book, 
will  lead  the  Laurelville  retreat.  Schmitt 
says,  “The  retreat  will  promote  a listening 
lifestyle.  People  will  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
listening.  ” A complete  program  is  available 
by  writing  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or 
calling  (412)  423-2056. 

Hatfield  Mennonite  Home  (Franconia 
Conference)  has  an  opening  for  a director  of 
nursing.  Contact  the  administrator  at  2343 
Bethlehem  Pike,  R.  309,  Hatfield,  PA  19440, 
or  call  (215)822-0688. 

For  76  people  from  14  families  who  had 
migrated  from  Mexico,  it  was  a happy  day 
when  they  received  their  certificate  of  Ca- 
nadian citizenship.  They  had  been  working 
mainly  in  the  cucumber,  tomato,  and  to- 
bacco farms  of  southern  Ontario.  They  were 


Drescher  as  main  resource  person.  Drescher 
is  pastor  of  the  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church. 

Also  during  the  program,  Dorothy  M. 
Harnish,  a teacher  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  and  Willard  M.  Swartley, 
chairman  of  EMC’s  Bible  department,  will 
discuss  “Teaching  the  Bible  to  High  and 
Post  High  School  Students.” 

EMS  homecoming  activities  will  conclude 
with  a meal  at  the  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church  fellowship  hall,  at  which  time 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  EMS  dean,  will  give 
an  update  on  the  seminary,  and  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  will  talk  about  EMC.  The 
Seminary  Chorus,  directed  by  Roy  D.  Roth, 
will  sing. 

EMC’s  homecoming  will  officially  open 
7:30  p.m.  Apr.  22  with  a performance  of  the 
last  two  sections  of  Handel’s  “Messiah”  by 
the  College-Community  Choral  Union.  Lo- 
well Byler,  choir  director,  said  persons  who 
have  sung  the  work  before  are  invited  to 
bring  scores  and  join  in  singing  “Worthy  Is 
the  Lamb  and  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus.” 

Reunions  will  be  held  11:00  a.m. — 3:00 
p.m.  Apr.  23  for  classes  ending  in  a “7”  or  a 
“2,”  including  the  55-year  reunion  of  the 
class  of  1922  and  the  50th  anniversary 
gathering  of  the  class  of  1927.  Departmental 
reunions  are  set  for  3:00 — 5:00  p.m.  that 
day. 

Augsburger  will  speak  at  an  alumni- 
student  worship  service  9:30  a.m.  Apr.  14  in 
the  chapel-auditorium.  John  W.  Fast, 
organist,  and  the  Chamber  Singers,  directed 
by  Wilbur  R.  Maust,  will  provide  special 
music. 


young  families  who  wanted  to  make  their 
homes  in  Canada.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  put  forth  much  effort  to 
help  them  and  the  Canadian  government 
officials  were  responsive. 

During  his  recently  granted  sabbatical. 
Mar.  1 — June  31,  dean-elect  Albert  N.  Keim 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  prepare 
himself  for  administration  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  continue  research  on  a historic 
peace  church  project  begun  by  the  late 
Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  a professor  of  church 
history  at  EMC.  Keim’s  research  will  take 
him  to  Bethel  College  in  Kan.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Eli  Savanick,  director  of  the  Mennonite 
Center  for  the  development  of  Deaf  Minis- 
tries, Washington,  D.C.,  will  lead  an  in- 
service  training  workshop  for  teachers  at  the 
Maranatha  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Top  Hill, 
St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica.  The  school,  founded 
in  1974,is  directed  by  Faye  Mumaw  and 
sponsored  by  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
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Missions  and  Charities  and  Jamaica  Men- 
nonite  Conference. 

“Our  Children  and  Their  Basic  Needs,” 
a new  correspondence  course  on  the  family, 
is  now  ready  for  test  use  in  Spanish.  It  was 
written  by  Daniel  Schipani,  formerly  of  Ar- 
gentina and  now  a seminary  professor  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Four  Out-Spokin’  staff  persons  will  be 
needed  by  September  1977,  to  serve  two- 
year  Voluntary  Service  terms.  Two  persons 
may  serve  as  bike  and  vehicle  mechanics. 
Another  is  needed  to  supervise  the  storage 
warehouse  and  assist  the  Out-Spokin’  direc- 
tor. A cook  with  skills  in  lifeguarding,  first 
aid,  or  music  is  also  needed.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Champaign,  111.,  VSers  Barb  Unter- 
nahrer,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Denise 
Johnson,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  were  recently 
commended  by  the  Community  Day  Care 
Center  where  they  serve.  “We  have 
benefited  so  much  from  the  services  of 
VSers,”  said  Joyce  Lohmon,  executive  direc- 
tor. “Our  children  receive  better  care,  and 
our  parents  have  a better  environment  for 
their  children.  ’ The  Champaign  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  Unit  is  a part  of  the  out- 
reach of  First  Mennonite,  Dewey,  and  East 
Bend  congregations  in  Champaign  County, 
111.  Two  additional  child  care  workers  will  be 
needed  to  begin  assignments  in  Champaign 
this  summer.  Contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  missionary  in  Furano, 
Japan,  had  a swollen  mole  removed  from  his 
left  upper  arm  on  Feb.  25  and  grafting  of 
skin  from  his  left  hip.  “We  feel  blessed  in 
many  ways  and  well  prayed  for  by  our 
Japanese  brothers  and  sisters,  ” wrote  Gene- 
vieve Buckwalter  following  surgery.  “Tam- 
ura  san  has  been  a good  pastor,  waiting  for 


us  when  we  arrived  at  the  hospital  and  has 
been  here  several  times  since.  ” 

Miriam  and  Harvey  Graber,  missionaries 
in  Brazil  for  the  past  ten  years,  returned  to 
North  America  on  Mar.  16  when  Harvey 
was  admitted  to  St.  Luke’s  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago.  A computerized  brain 
scan  confirmed  an  inoperable,  low-grade 
malignant  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Specific  treatment  awaits  results  of  addi- 
tional diagnostic  tests.  Son  Galen  accom- 
panied his  parents,  as  did  Harvey’s  parents 
and  the  John  J.  Grabers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  who 
had  gone  to  Brazil  because  of  Harvey’s  ill- 
ness. 

Marcos,  14-year-old  son  of  Margaret  and 
Cecil  Ashley,  has  fully  recovered  from 
lymphocytic  meningitis  following  hospital- 
ization in  mid-February.  Ashleys  are  work- 
ing with  the  Association  of  Evangelical 
Mennonites  in  Brazil  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  among  the  In- 
dians of  northern  Argentina,  returned  to  the 
USA  on  Mar.  16  for  a six-month  furlough. 
Their  current  address  is  1119  S.  Eighth, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Irene  and  Edwin  I.  Weaver  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  following  a two-year  post- 
retirement assignment  in  Botswana  with 
Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  served 
earlier  in  India  and  West  Africa. 

'The  first  three  months  in  north  Ghana 
have  been  a time  of  building  relationships 
for  Leonard  Bergey,  overseas  associate  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “While  not 
always  easy,  I enjoy  learning  to  know  people 
of  a different  culture,  ” Leonard  wrote.  “The 
other  evening  Wayne  Nitzsche  and  I invited 
two  Ghanaian  couples  for  supper.  In  the 


afternoon  I went  to  market  and  bought 
kenkey — a staple  food  made  from  cornmeal 
and  steamed  in  corn  husks.  We  ate  it  with 
the  soup  I made  from  tomatoes,  sweet  pep- 
pers, onions,  hot  peppers,  and  tinned 
mackerel.  To  put  it  simply,  we  had  a fine 
time  together.” 

Special  meetings:  Harry  Y.  Shetler, 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  at  Amherst,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.,  April  3-6. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Beemer,  Neb.;  one  at  Tressler,  Greenwood, 
Del.;  one  at  Greenmonte,  Greenville,  Va.; 
one  at  Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  George  G.  Weber 
from  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  to  R.  D.  1,  Denver,  PA 
17517.  The  new  telephone  number  for  B.  L. 
Bucher  is  (717)569-6739. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

This  letter  is  from  a Lancaster  County 
Dutchman.  Today  I received  my  Mar.  22  Gospel 
Herald  You  have  an  article  on  our  young  people 
not  going  to  college.  To  start  with  I have  never 
thought  much  of  college,  especially  when  those 
friends  as  I knew  them  in  my  young  age  came 
home  they  didn’t  even  want  to  talk  to  you  unless 
they  had  to.  . . . 

If  you  at  Scottdale  and  colleges  would  look  at 
your  way  of  teaching  and  what  the  world  is  teach- 
ing I am  sure  that  you  will  stop  and  start  repent- 
ing and  asking  God  for  guiding  light  in  the  dark 
world  of  today.  What  we  need  today  are  preachers 
and  teachers  that  are  going  to  not  just  teach  the 
world  way  of  life  but  the  God  way  of  life.  What 
does  lesus  say  about  the  servant:  he  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord. 

As  servants  of  God  and  leaders  of  the  people  of 
God,  what  are  you  teaching  them,  where  are  you 
leading  them,  up  or  down?  Remember  that  Jesus 
always  taught  in  simple  talk  so  that  all  people 
could  understand.  Better  get  started  at  once  at 
your  colleges  on  how  to  dress  and  look.  Not  like 


Mdrianne  Delgardo  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to  begin  a VS  assignment 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  "I  know  it’s  going  to  be  hard,  but  I’m  determined  to 
make  it,"  she  said. 

Adrianne  works  as  a teacher  aid  in  a local  elementary  school.  After 
school  she  hosts  an  afternoon  story  hour  for  community  preschoolers. 

As  an  Omaha  VSer,  she  joins  the  larger  VS  household  in  community 
involvement.  That’s  how  Adrianne  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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the  devil’s — Aaron  H.  Shenk,  Landis- 

ville,  Pa. 


It  was  so  interesting  to  find  out  what  your 
“general  practice  ” is  concerning  the  "editing”  of 
letters  for  Readers  Say.  You  “generally”  shorten 
letters  that  seem  overly  long.  Just  for  a look  at 
how  this  works,  1 scanned  through  several  Gospel 
Herald’s  I had  lying  around. 

In  the  following  issues  I found  letters  of  these 
lengths: 

Jan.  25.  1977  315  words 

Feb.  15,  1977  420  words  and  270  words 

Feb.  22,  1977  330  words  and  309  words 

March  1,  1977  330  words 

March  15,  1977  500  words 

And  how  long  was  my  letter  before  it 
underwent  major  surgery? — 325  words. 

After  surgery? — 1 10  words. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  it  was  scratched — 
that’s  editing? 

I have  yet  to  read  another  letter  that  expressed 
the  views  I brought  out,  so  repetition  was  hardly 
the  case.  My  letter  was  aimed  at  making  only  one 
point,  and  I came  across  several  letters  that  made 
as  many  as  five  or  six  different  points.  It  seems 
you’ve  been  slipping  in  your  “general  practice.” 
Maybe  you  owe  me  an  apology — huh? 

Stating  the  truth  about  your  editing  practices 
might  even  be  a good  place  to  start! 

Please  don’t  publish  this — as  1 hate  to  see 
another  letter  go  under  the  knife.  I probably 
wouldn’t  even  recognize  it  in  its  “final’  form. — 
Rex  Hooley,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Editor's  note:  Here  is  Brother  Hooley’ s letter  in 
its  original  form: 

I’m  sure  I’m  not  alone  as  one  of  your  readers 
who  greatly  regrets  to  see  Menno  B.  Hurd  fade 
into  the  past.  His  was  the  one  article  I always 
turned  to  first — and  it  usually  contained  more 
thought-provoking  challenges  than  the  rest  of  the 
magazine  all  put  together.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
at  least  one  article  lay  things  out  in  the  open, 
rather  than  join  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  in  our 
mad-rush  attempt  to  put  a lid  on  anything  that 
makes  us  a bit  uncomfortable. 

It  was  this  tendency  to  make  us  uncomfortable 
that  was  the  real  reason  for  many  to  oppose  the 
article.  Reasons  that  ranged  from  not  knowing 
who  the  author  was,  to  not  being  able  to  address 
him  directly  are  ridiculous  beyond  belief.  At  least 
90  percent  of  the  things  we  read  we  know  neither 
the  person  who  is  doing  the  writing  nor  how  to 
reach  him  for  rebuttal. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  dared  to  take  a conservative 
stand  on  many  issues  and  that  became  the  noose 
around  his  neck.  I,  for  one,  am  greatly  turned  off 
by  our  tendency  to  shut  up  one  conservative  voice 
after  another.  As  a younger  Christian,  I have 
learned  much  from  the  liberals  in  our  church,  but 
I have  learned  even  more  from  the  more  con- 
servative element.  We  are  throwing  things  way 
off  balance  if  we  only  let  one  side  voice  their 
opinions. 

If  we  do  away  with  all  those  writings  that  prick 
our  consciences,  then  maybe  we  should  snip  out 
some  portions  of  Scripture  that  no  longer  agree 
with  our  practices. 

Better  yet,  why  don’t  we  treat  Menno  B.  Hurd 
like  we  do  those  Scriptures?  Those  who  are 
bothered  can  refuse  to  read.  Those  of  us  who  see 
growing  as  a painful  process  and  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  Menno  lays  before  us  can  read 
and  profit  thereby. 

Let  Menno  BE  HEARD!  Like  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament  his  message  is  unpopular,  but 
it  is  no  less  truth. — Rex  Hooley,  Shipshewana, 
Ind. 


You  hit  the  nail  (MBH)  right  on  the  head  in 
your  last  editorial.  I support  your  decision  and  I 
will  be  very  happy  if  you  don’t  resurrect  the 


sneaky  phantom. 

Names  may  not  be  as  important  as  ideas,  but 
people  are.  Therefore,  “creator  of  MBH,  ” allow  us 
to  embrace  you  or  kick  you  in  the  seat  just  like  any 
other  mortal.  If  you  must  use  a pen  name  to  do 
provocative  writing,  tell  us  who  you  are — it  is 
hard  to  love  a ghost.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  reveal,  not  con- 
ceal, a person. — John  Otto,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


I am  at  a loss  for  words  that  would  adequately 
express  my  real  feelings  in  regard  to  your  attitude 
toward  both  Uncle  Seth  and  Menno  B.  Hurd.  Un- 
less you  hereafter  refuse  and  reject  any  and  all 
material  anonymously  written,  no  matter  by 
whom,  you  should  be  held  chargeable  for  dis- 
crimination. 

The  printed  excerpts  in  the  March  22  issue, 
from  the  exchanges  of  correspondence  with 
Menno’ s creator,  did  nothing  to  improve  my  im- 
pression that  us  common  clods  do  not  count  for 
very  much  unless  we  line  up  to  the  demands  of 
our  Mennonite  hierarchy  with  their  superior 
education,  regardless  of  their  aims  and  goals.  I 
personally  didn’t  care  much  for  the  writing  of 
Menno,  but  on  behalf  of  those  who  did  I felt  he 
had  as  much  right  as  any  to  be  “Hurd.” — John  L. 
Hartzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I don’t  know  where  Olen  L.  Miller  got  his 
statistics  on  the  use  of  “virgin”  in  the  Bible 
(Readers  Say,  Mar.  15),  but  I feel  the  readers 
ought  to  have  an  accurate  picture.  Strong’s 
Concordance  lists  33  (not  14)  uses  of  “virgin.”  In 
all  but  9 of  these  the  RSV  also  uses  “virgin.”  Of 
these  9,  only  one  (Is.  7:14)  refers  to  Jesus.  Isaiah 
7:14  has  a footnote  in  the  RSV  “or  virgin.”  All  the 
RSV  New  Testament  references  to  Jesus’  mother 
as  a virgin  use  the  same  word  that  the  KJV 
does. — Carl  Smeltzer,  Kalona,  Iowa. 


I also  share  a concern  about  memorizing  Scrip- 
ture (Mar.  15,  p.  220).  I enjoy  reading  various 
translations  of  the  Bible,  but  I m grateful  that  I 
memorized  many  verses  and  have  them  hid  in  my 
heart  as  the  Bible  commands.  Just  the  time  I need 
them  most  they  come  to  mind. 

I hope  the  many  translations  aren’t  keeping  us 
from  hiding  God’s  Word  in  our  hearts.  The  time 
may  come  when  we  are  deprived  of  access  to  the 
written  Word.  Thank  you,  Vada  Stutzman,  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. — Mabel  Bollman, 
Nappanee,  Ind. 


In  case  you  feel  that  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence concerning  your  Jan.  11  news  item 
about  Eastern  Mennonite  College  staff  is  not  yet 
concluded,  I want  to  be  counted  on  the  side  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  church  institu- 
tions. The  constituency  at  large  would  trust 
church  institutions  much  more  if  the  information 
services  of  those  agencies  would  share  their  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  their  good  intentions. 

I have  no  way  to  speak  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  item  reported  was  true,  and  certainly 
what  was  reported  was  not  the  whole  truth.  If 
more  of  the  truths  would  need  to  be  known,  in 
order  for  the  constituency  to  feel  supportive  of  the 
administrative  decisions  made  in  the  names  of  a 
church  school  and  thereby  in  the  name  of  a 
church,  it  would  seem  that  the  corrective  for  that 
would  be  to  provide  more  information  rather  than 
to  reprimand  the  Gospel  Herald  for  having  pro- 
vided a little.  I would  wish  that  the  church 
agencies  in  which  I have  served  would  have  had 
more  occasion  to  share  with  the  constituency 
serious  problems  and  tensions,  rather  than  only 
reporting  what  one  feels  will  stimulate  support. — 
John  H.  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

« • • 


If  the  author  of  "How  Can  I Know  the  Will  of 
God?”  (Mar.  1)  is  convinced  that  God  doesn’t  call 
you  to  do  something  that  you  don’t  want  to  do 
and  that  you  don’t  really  like  to  do,  how  would  he 
have  counseled  Moses,  Joseph  (when  in  prison), 
Balaam,  and  Jonah? 

Some  rather  unusual  positions  are  taken  in  this 
article  without  convincing  arguments  to  support 
them.  To  say  that  “the  will  of  God  for  each  one  of 
our  lives  is  that  we  be  in  Jesus,”  and  then  to  sug- 
gest that  everything  we  do  when  we  are  “in 
Christ  ” is  His  will,  is  to  create  serious  questions 
which  are  left  unanswered. 

Having  stated  “God  does  not  make  Himself  so 
obscure  that  we  can  never  really  know  what  is  His 
will  for  our  lives,”  why  then  would  the  author 
need  to  belittle  the  idea  of  God’s  “perfect  will”? 
The  statement,  “I  just  don’t  believe  in  that  kind 
of  God,  ” seems  calculated  to  intimidate  the 
reader  into  unquestioning  agreement. 

Many  of  us  know  from  experience  that  when 
we  consciously  and  continousl^  surrender  our- 
selves without  reserve  to  God  s will.  He  leads 
many  times,  very  clearly,  in  specific  personal  mat- 
ters both  great  and  small.  He  often  directs,  with 
closed  doors  and  open  doors,  to  one  conclusion 
which  is  clearly  His  will  in  a given  decision,  when 
there  could  have  been  sever^  good  and  responsi- 
ble conclusions.  If  anyone  chooses  to  refer  to  this 
as  God’s  “perfect  will,”  I can  think  of  no  legiti- 
mate reason  to  find  fault  with  them. — Milton  B. 
Shenk,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Keith  and  Debbie  (Roth),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  David  Eugene,  Mar.  1,  1977. 

Buck,  Glen  and  Esther  (Gingerich),  Gorrie, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Sarah  Jane,  Dec.  13, 19’76. 

Carpenter,  Russell  and  Bonita  (Felton),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Gina  Su- 
zanne, Mar.  16,  1977. 

Coblentz,  David  and  Ruth  (Schwartz),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  Sherry  Lynn,  Feb.  19,  1977. 

Doxsee,  John  and  Donna  (Delagrange),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  second  son,  John  Michael  II,  Dec.  29, 
1976. 

Gascho,  Glenn  and  Carol  (Elliot),  Zurich,  Ont., 
first  child,  Matthew  Elliot,  Mar.  10,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Melvin  and  Mary  Ellen  (Schlegel), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Dwight 
Lamar,  Mar.  7,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Stuart  and  Linda  (Jensen),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Brian  Matthew,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Cross,  John  and  Carol  (Altes),  Eureka,  111.,  first 
child,  Patricia  Elizabeth,  Dec.  3,  1976. 

Hochstetler,  Vernon  and  Shirley  (Neuen- 
schwander),  Kidron,  Ohio,  first  child,  Heidi  Erin, 
Mar.  9, 1977. 

Jutzi,  Tom  and  Nancy  (Chorney),  (P)  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Caroline,  Mar.  9, 1977. 

Keller,  Dale  and  Brenda  (Steckley),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katherine  Brenda,  Mar.  10, 1977. 

Krause,  John  and  Sue  (Stull),  Frazee,  Minn., 
second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  William,  Dec.  22, 
1976. 

Leichty,  Fred  and  Jane  (Beckler),  Washington, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Angela  Dawn,  Mar.  12,  1977. 

Loop,  Barry  and  Sue  (Swartley),  Vernon  Hills, 
111.,  third  daughter,  Natasha  Marie,  Mar.  4, 1977. 

Lyndaker,  Bruce  and  Pamela  (Combs),  Pet- 
osky,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Ann,  Mar. 
13, 1977. 

Martin,  Winston  J.  and  Betty  Ann  (Lapp), 
Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Danyk  Dwaynn,  Mar.  13, 1977. 

Mishler,  Michael  and  Nellie  (Riggenbach), 
Woodburn,  Ind.,  second  son,  Travis  Michael, 
born  on  Jan.  17,  1977;  received  for  adoption  on 
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Jan.  21.  1977. 

Moyer,  Richard  and  Sharon  (Benner),  Green 
Lane,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jamie  Alan,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Mull,  Michael  and  Lana  (Delagrange),  New 
Haven,  Ind.,  second  son,  Jared  Alan,  Feb.  1, 
1977. 

Mummau,  Lee  and  Joyce  (Weaver),  Holtwood, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Julie  W.,  Feb.  23, 
1977. 

Nighswander,  Dan  and  Yvonne  (Snider), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Margaret  Lee,  Mar. 
11,  1977. 

Parmelee,  Terry  and  Doris  (Simons),  fifth 
child,  third  son,  Matthew  James,  Bath,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1976. 

Schrock,  Jim  and  Linda  (Zoss),  Lowpoint,  111., 
first  child,  Kimberly  Dawn,  Feb.  8,  1977. 

Stamm,  Roger  and  Jeannine,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
third  child,  first  son,  Shawn  David,  Mar.  5, 1977. 

Toman,  Earl  and  Cynthia  (Harris),  Ardrossan, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Susan  Lynn, 
Mar.  7,  1977. 

Yoder,  John  A.  and  Arlene  (Hartzler),  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Juli  Kristine,  Feb.  2,  1977. 

Yoder,  Michael  and  Carolyn  (Ludwig),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Ellen,  Mar.  4, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Royce  and  Cynthia  (Rightnour),  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  first  child,  Jeremy  David,  Mar.  10, 
1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bachman,  Rudie  C.,  son  of  David  and  Fannie 
(Springer)  Bachman,  was  born  in  Roanoke,  111., 
Oct.  19,  1904;  died  at  his  home  in  Eureka,  III, 
Feb.  15,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On  Mar.  12,  1927,  he 
was  married  to  Beulah  Wagner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Norman,  Loren,  and 
Richard),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Carol  Ehling),  2 
brothers  (Ralph  and  Albert),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Anna  Oswala,  Mrs.  Ada  Smithson,  Mrs.  Frances 
Heinold,  and  Mrs.  Wilma  Beer).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in 
charge  of  Percy  Gerig;  interment  in  the  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Burckhart,  Edna,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  and 
Suzanna  (Gehman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  July  3,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Ash  Hos- 
pital, Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1976;  aged  68  y.  On 
Nov.  26,  1931,  she  was  married  to  John  K. 
Burckhart,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  Y.  and  Robert  R. ),  7 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Verna — Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Pezoldt),  and  3 
brothers  (Nelson,  Norman,  and  Henry).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Haycock  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  4,  in 
charge  of  Stanley  Beidler  and  Merrill  Landis; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Gerber,  Lester  R.,  son  of  Rufus  and  Elizabeth 
(Zuercher)  Gerber,  was  born  near  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Aug.  22,  1913;  died  on  Mar.  7,  1977;  aged  63  y. 
On  Aug.  23,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Lu- 
cille Baumgartner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Margery — Mrs.  Ben  Reschly  and 
Edith — Mrs.  Harold  Miller),  2 sons  (Larry  and 
Kenyon),  his  mother,  one  sister  (Olive — Mrs.  Gil- 
bert Nussbaum),  and  one  brother  (Dwight 
Gerber).  One  grandchild  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church;  interment  in  the  Kidron  Church 
Cemetery. 

Codshall,  Lizzie  A.,  (nee  Metz),  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  July  14,  1880;  died  at 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1977;  aged  96  y.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  S.  Codshall,  who  died  in  1918. 
Surviving  are  5 children  (Wilmer  M.,  Anna 
Grieser,  Lewis  M.,  Allen  M.,  and  Lizzie  Landis), 
12  grandchildren,  and  31  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin  Men- 


nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Harold  Fly  and  Ellis 
Mack;  interment  in  the  Towamencin  Cemetery. 

Heintz,  Henry  R.,  son  of  George  and  Lena 
(Theodore)  Heintz,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
June  20,  1902;  died  at  Sarasota  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  1,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On 
Mar.  17,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Dora  ^ller, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1956.  On  June  28, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Eileen  Eigsti,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Glen  G. ),  one 
grandson,  3 brothers  (Albert,  Noah,  and  Harold), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Magdalene  McAllistrum).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
3 in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  and  Stanlee 
Kauffman;  further  services  were  held  at  Flan- 
agan, 111,,  in  charge  of  Arthur  Enns;  interment  in 
Pike  Cemetery,  Graymont,  111. 

Landis,  Ira  D.,  son  of  Noah  L.  and  Annie 
(Kreider)  Landis,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan.  12, 
1899;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan. 
3,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  E.  Book,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (J.  Dale),  3 
daughters  (Lois  M.,  Rachel  M. — Mrs.  Jacob  A. 
Stahl,  and  Faith  M.),  12  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Anna — Mrs. 
Homer  Kauffman).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Aug.  18,  1921.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  2,  in  charge  of 
Amos  Sauder  and  J.  C.  Wenger;  interment  in  the 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  John  C.,  son  of  Peter  and  Laura 
(Charles)  Myers,  was  born  on  Apr.  28,  1884;  died 
of  a stroke  on  Mar.  15,  1977;  aged  92  y.  On  Oct. 
17,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Biertna  Godshalk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Esther — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Derstine,  Laura  Moyer,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  Mark  Hege,  and  Bertha — Mrs.  Claude 
Strouse),  4 sons  (Paul,  Charles,  J.  Henry,  and 
Melvin),  35  grandchildren,  49  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ulysses),  and  one  sister 
(Anna  Myers).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters,  one  sister,  and  9 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  19,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross  and  Roy  Bucher;  inter- 
ment in  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Clarence  I.,  son  of  Joseph  R.  and 
Caroline  (Burkholder)  Nofziger,  was  born  at  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  3,  1898;  died  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Jan.  22,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Ida  Yoder,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  Dec.  24,  1976.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Waneda — Mrs.  Melvin  Gerig,  Le- 
tha — Mrs.  Marvin  Waidelich,  Arlene — Mrs. 
Wayne  Springer,  and  Marilyn — Mrs.  David  Ver- 
beck),  4 sons  (Herbert,  Melvin,  Alvin,  and  Bur- 
dell),  36  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren, 
and  3 brothers  (Jesse  E.,  Lloyd,  and  Roy  E.).  He 
was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
24,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Olen 
Nofziger;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Wilbur  A.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Schmucker,  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15,  1920;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
at  Louisville,  Ohio,  Mar.  2,  1977;  aged  56  y.  On 
Aug.  17,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Arline  Sommers, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Edna  Arline — Mrs  Lyle  Troyer  and  Velma 
Mae — Mrs.  James  Bridges),  2 sons  (Lloyd  Wilbur 
and  Marlon  Lee),  and  4 grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Lester  and  Carl). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Calvin  J.  King  and  Wayne 
North;  interment  in  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Lome,  son  of  Wellington  and  Jennie 
(Pirie)  Snider,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont.; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  West  Montrose,  Ont., 


Mar.  12,  1977;  aged  76  y.  He  was  married  to 
Violet  E.  Feick,  \mo  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (James)  and  2 sisters  (Edna — Mrs.  Horace 
Mann  and  Janet — Mrs.  Clayton  Feick).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters  (Florence,  Lenore, 
Mrs.  Ida  Buschert,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Schmidt)  and  2 
brothers  (Ralph  and  Urbin).  He  was  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Kitchener. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Ratz-Bechtel 
Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  15,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Brubacher;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Walls,  Joseph,  was  born  in  Spruce  Hills  Twp., 
Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1893;  died  at  his  home  on  Feb.  4, 
1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  6,  1919,  he  was  married 
to  Minnie  Neff,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Mar.  27,  1971.  They  opened  their  home  to  a 
number  of  foster  children  but  had  no  children  of 
their  own.  He  was  a member  of  the  Aurora  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Miller  and 
Eugene  Yoder;  interment  at  Aurora  Church 
Cemetery. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Barker  — Bender.  — James  Hadley  Barker, 
Buhl,  Idaho,  and  Ruth  Elizabeth  Bender,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  Ross  T.  Bender,  father  of  the  bride,  Jan. 
1,  1977. 

Beardslee — Fenner. — Robert  G.  Beardslee, 
Flint,  Mich.,  and  Muriel  J.  Fenner,  Burton, 
Mich.,  both  of  South  Flint  cong.,  by  Boyd  J. 
Knicely,  Mar.  12, 1977. 

Conrad — Basinger. — John  D.  Conrad,  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  Upper  Room  Fellowship,  and  Bonita 
S.  Basinger,  North  Lima,  Ohio,  North  Lima 
cong.,  by  David  C.  Steiner,  Mar.  4, 1977. 

Hall — Culp. — Carl  Hall,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Me- 
thodist Church,  and  Jo  Etta  Culp,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Waterford  cong.,  by  Elno  W.  Steiner,  Dec.  24, 

1976. 

Lapp — Eberly. — Ronald  D.  Lapp,  Gap,  Pa., 
Calvary  Monument  Church,  and  Darlene  Eberly, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Curvin  R. 
Buchen,  Mar.  19, 1977. 

Otto — Ramseyer. — Bradley  Thomas  Otto  and 
Janice  May  Ramseyer,  both  of  Tavistock,  Ont,, 
Tavistock  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Mar.  11, 

1977. 

Schmucker — Rutt. — Phil  Schmucker,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Elaine  Rutt,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
both  of  Kern  Road  Chapel,  by  Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus 
and  Pete  Rutt,  Jan.  8,  1977. 

Wyse — Yoder. — Joe  Wyse,  Bloomfield,  Iowa 
and  Glenda  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio,  by  Ross  T. 
Bender,  Dec.  27, 1976. 

Zook — Yoder. — James  E.  Zook,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Margery  Yoder,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Paul  H. 
Stoltzfus,  Mar.  17,  1977. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  286  by  David  Hiebert;  p.  289  by  Gayle 
Gerber  Koontz;  p.  290  by  Harold  Weaver. 


calendar 

EMC  Homecoming  Weekend,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Apr.  22-24. 

59th  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  4:00  p.m.;  Baccalaureate,  10:00  a.m.,  Mav  22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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Highest  percentage  of  drinkers 
reported  by  Callup 

A new  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  the  number 
of  U.S.  families  troubled  by  problem  drink- 
ing has  increased  50  percent  since  1974,  and 
that  the  number  of  women  drinkers  have 
increased  by  8 percent.  The  survey  also 
revealed  that  the  proportion  of  male 
drinkers  remained  the  same  as  in  1974 — 77 
percent  of  all  adult  men.  Nationally,  71 
percent  of  all  adults  said  they  drink — the 
largest  percentage  of  drinkers  tabulated 
since  Gallup  began  its  survey  in  1939.  Alco- 
holic beverages  were  used  by  82  percent  of 
the  college  educated,  71  percent  of  people 
with  high  school  education,  and  46  percent 
who  attended  grade  school.  More  than  75 
percent  of  people  aged  18-49  were  drinkers, 
compared  with  61  percent  of  people  over  49. 

Quaker  agency’s  report  condemns 
bad  housing  in  Alabama 

“Kind  of  Tough  Living  Here,  ” a pictorial 
report  on  bad  rural  housing  in  all  67  Ala- 
bama counties,  has  been  issued  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC). 

Citing  figures  from  a 1974  Alabama  hous- 
ing study,  the  AFSC  report  says  that  more 
than  525,000  rural  Alabamians  live  in  sub- 
standard housing.  It  says  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  black-occupied  housing  units 
have  inadequate  heating,  and  that  only  38.8 
percent  of  federal  home  loans  are  made  to 
black  families,  although  they  occupy  half  of 
the  147,591  substandard  units  in  the  state. 
More  than  30  percent  of  the  rural  units  oc- 
cupied by  blacks  are  overcrowded,  the 
AFSC  report  says.  It  notes  that  although 
rural  areas  have  49  percent  of  the  state’s 
population,  only  11  percent  of  all  subsidized 
housing  units  in  Alabama  have  been  built  in 
such  areas. 


Fear  is  a part  of  childhood 
an  American  survey  reveals 

A national  survey  has  revealed  an  unex- 
pectedly high  degree  of  fear  among  U.S. 
children  on  a wide  range  of  everyday  things, 
some  of  it  apparently  linked  to  television 
violence.  Preliminary  findings  of  the  survey 
by  the  Foundation  for  Child  Development 
also  note  that  children  aged  7 through  11  are 
generally  happy  about  their  families  and 
themselves. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Zill,  project  director,  said  the 
fear  of  violence  was  the  most  disturbing  ele- 
ment disclosed  in  the  survey.  Some  two 
thirds  of  the  children  said  they  were  afraid 
“somebody  bad  ” might  get  into  their 


homes;  about  25  percent  said  they  were 
afraid  of  being  hurt  by  someone  when  they 
went  outside. 


46  percent  of  U.  S.  children  under  18 
have  “working”  mothers 

New  data  released  by  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment reveal  that  46  percent  of  children 
under  18  in  America  last  year  had  mothers 
who  worked  outside  the  home — a rise  of  7 
percent  since  1970.  The  report  also  noted 
that  37  percent  of  preschoolers  had  mothers 
who  worked  outside  the  home,  an  increase 
of  8 percent  since  1970.  An  estimated  28.2 
million  children  last  year  had  working 
mothers. 


Bibles,  New  Testaments  to  Uganda 

More  than  40,000  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  to  be  sent  by  Britain’s  Bible  So- 
ciety to  Uganda,  in  East  Africa,  for  the 
centenary  celebrations  in  June  of  the  An- 
glican Church  of  Uganda.  The  society  (for- 
merly called  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society)  said  some  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  in  12  Ugandan  languages  and  in 
English,  are  already  in  stock,  awaiting  bind- 
ing, but  a large  number  (nearly  9,000  in  Lu- 
ganda  and  1,000  in  Ateso)  are  being  re- 
printed. It  marks  the  first  time  the  full  New 
Testament  has  appeared  in  two  of  the  lan- 
guages— Lumasaaba,  which  is  spoken  by 
about  400,000  Ugandans,  and  Magdi,  which 
is  spoken  by  about  90,000. 


Would  provide  tax  deduction 
or  credit  for  schooling 

A U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  declar- 
ing that  public  education  in  the  U.S.  “can- 
not survive  without  a viable  system  of 
private  education,  ” has  introduced  a bill 
that  would  provide  a $1,000  income  tax  de- 
duction or  a $250  tax  credit  to  parents 
of  nonpublic  school  children.  The  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Richard  Schweiker  (R- 
Pa.)  applies  to  tuition  paid  to  any  school, 
public  or  private,  from  first  grade  through 
graduate  school.  Sen.  Schweiker  said  in  in- 
troducing the  new  legislative  proposal  that 
“we  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  think 
public  education  in  this  country  can  survive 
without  a viable  system  of  private  educa- 
tion.” 


Adventists  set  prayer,  fasting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  in  North  America 
declared  March  26  a day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  U.S.  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
the  economic  and  energy  crisis.  “Is  God  try- 
ing to  tell  us  something?  We  think  He  is  and 
we  want  to  spend  this  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  listening  to  His  will  for  our  lives,  ” 


said  Neal  C.  Wilson,  Adventist  vice-pres- 
ident for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


State,  U.S.  prison  population 
increases  by  13  percent  in  a year 

The  state  and  federal  prison  population  in 
the  U.S.  reached  a record  283,268  as  of  Jan. 
1 — an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  record 
250,042  population  for  Jan.  1,  1976,  accord- 
ing to  an  annual  survey.  The  compilation  by 
Corrections  magazine,  published  by  the 
nonprofit  Correctional  Information  Ser- 
vices, did  not  include  city  or  county  jail 
prisoners.  However,  it  included  7,690  per- 
sons sentenced  to  state  prisons  in  eight 
states,  but  held  in  county  facilities  because 
of  lack  of  space  in  state  facilities.  Increases 
in  the  prison  population  was  reported  by  44 
states,  and  prison  administrators  in  40  states 
said  their  facilities  had  become  overcrowded 
because  of  the  influx  of  prisoners. 


Liberty  to  the  Captives 

An  ecumenical  Christian  group  known  as 
Liberty  to  the  Captives  recently  called  for  a 
new  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  based  on 
human  rights,  in  an  open  letter  to  U.  S. 
President  Carter.  The  open  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  the  January-February  1977  issue  of 
The  Other  Side,  a magazine  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship. 

A 14-point  proposal  was  urged  as  an  al- 
ternative to  present  U.S.  policies.  This  docu- 
ment included  demands  for: 

• An  end  to  private  military  and  police  aid 
to  repressive  governments. 

• U.S.  influence  to  support  human  rights 
in  the  policies  of  international  banks. 

• Removal  of  foreign  secret  police  from 
the  U.S. 

• An  end  to  private  sector  support  of 
repression  by  foreign  investment. 

• Giving  demonstrations  of  concern  for 
human  rights  abroad  by  the  presence 
and  activities  of  our  ambassadors. 

• Making  offers  of  asylum  in  the  U.S.  to 
political  refugees. 

• An  end  to  military  and  economic  aid  to 
governments  which  practice  torture. 

• Abolition  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Affirming  Carter’s  campaign  statements 
on  human  rights,  the  letter  urged  him  to 
base  his  Administration’s  policies  on  demo- 
cratic and  fundamental  moral  values.  Stat- 
ing their  Christian  viewpoint  that  human 
life  is  “to  be  reverenced,  not  brutalized,” 
the  letter  said,  “we  are  especially  appalled 
to  find  our  own  nation  supporting  op- 
pression. The  military  and  economic  aid 
that  we  give  to  dictatorships,  the  invest- 
ments we  make  in  their  economices,  the 
bank  loans  we  send  them  . . . cannot  but 
serve  to  strengthen  these  regimes  . . . and  to 
give  our  moral  sanction  to  their  practices.  ” 


April  5, 1977 
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Freely  received.  Freely  given? 


who  gives  how  much?  An  article  by  Sylvia  Porter  ap- 
peared in  our  local  paper  recently.  The  topic  for  discussion 
was  the  likelihood  of  having  one’s  (U.S.)  income-tax  report 
checked  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  is  more  likely 
to  happen,  she  wrote,  if  the  deductions  claimed  are  a good  bit 
more  than  the  average  of  your  income  bracket. 

And  what  are  these  averages?  Porter’s  article  supplies 
average  figures  on  taxes,  medical  expenses,  contributions, 
and  interest  for  11  different  income  levels.  Her  figures  on 
contributions  support  what  I have  heard  before:  that  the  rela- 
tively poor  and  very  rich  are  better  givers  than  those  in 
between. 

For  example,  based  on  1974  returns.  Porter  reports  yearly 
contributions  of  between  $300  and  $400  for  five  income 
levels:  1)  $5,000-$6,000,  $312;  2)  $6, 000- $7, 000,  $323;  3)$8, 
000-$9,000,  $317;  4)  $9,000-$10,000,  $326;  5)  $10,000-$15, 
000,  $364.  The  income  in  category  5 is  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  category  1.  Yet  the  contribution 
is  less  than  $100  greater.  From  $15,000-$20,000,  contribu- 
tions averaged  $416;  from  $20,000-$25,000,  $517;  from  $25, 
000-$30,000,  $643;  from  $30,000-$50,000,  $921;  from  $50, 
000-$100,000,  $2,005.  Only  at  the  $100,000  level  did  giving 
become  substantial,  an  average  of  $9,630. 

My  first  reaction  to  this  list  is  to  cluck  pharisaically  about 
the  poor  showing  of  the  middle-class  giver.  Indeed  it  is  a 
shame  that  the  average  family  with  $15,000  income  gives 
only  $364,  or  2.5%  to  the  church  and  other  good  causes.  At 
the  least  one  would  think  they  could  afford  to  give  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  $5,000  family,  which  is  $316  or  6.3  percent. 
Even  at  that  they  would  have  $14,055  left  while  the  poorer 
family  has  only  $4,684. 

Giving,  of  course,  is  based  on  a variety  of  factors:  our 
awareness  of  the  need,  our  consciousness  of  what  we  have 
received,  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  God,  our 
feeling  of  oneness  with  the  suffering,  our  relative  sense  of 
mission  causing  us  to  wish  to  support  those  who  carry  the 
good  news.  One  would  think  that  at  $15,000  this  is  easier 


than  at  $5,000,  but  no  doubt  each  giver  has  personal  reasons 
for  the  pattern  of  contributions. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  gained  from  ponder- 
ing these  statistics.  Each  of  us  can  compare  them  with  our 
own  giving  pattern  and  draw  our  own  conclusions.  The 
general  testimony  of  those  who  give  freely  is  that  it  is  a bless- 
ing, not  a burden.  Some  believe  that  God  awards  directly, 
though  I have  always  hesitated  to  emphasize  this. 

To  assume  that  God  rewards  sacrifice  with  prosperity  does 
not  fit  the  experience  of  Jesus.  None  sacrificed  more  than  He, 
yet  He  died  a virtual  pauper.  If  someone  says  His  case  was 
different,  I want  to  know  how.  Throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment Jesus  is  lifted  up  as  an  example  of  sacrifice  for  Chris- 
tians to  follow.  Indeed,  in  one  instance,  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  it  is  suggested  that  to  follow  Him  would  bring 
prosperity.  But  His  own  tendency  to  use  figurative  language 
would  warn  us  against  building  a literal  case  on  this. 

I believe  a better  way  is  to  recognize  that  giving  is  its  own 
reward.  It  is  a way  to  establish  priorities  that  we  believe  in,  to 
support  the  causes  we  care  about,  to  get  on  with  the  work  of 
the  Lord  because  it  is  important.  In  addition,  the  responsible 
use  of  what  is  left  after  we  have  given  is  also  important. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a movement  in  the  U.S.  to 
make  provision  for  an  alternative  to  the  payment  of  war 
taxes.  For  several  years  a bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  it  has  not  passed.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  is  introducing  such 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Hatfield  has  said  that  letters 
helped  him  decide  to  introduce  the  bill,  particularly  one 
received  from  a Mennonite  minister. 

No  perfect  solution — such  a provision  of  itself  would  not 
likely  affect  the  U.S.  military  budget.  But  for  those  who 
followed  it,  it  would  be  a way  of  voting  for  peace  with  their 
money.  This  provision,  if  it  comes,  will  be  the  result  of  de- 
termined effort  by  people  who  asked  for  it. 

The  responsible  use  of  what  we  have  left  after  we  have 
given  is  also  important. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Where  is  your  child? 

by  Bruce  Yoder 


A novel  that  many  of  us  read  when  we  were  teenagers,  or 
were  forbidden  to  read,  or  read  for  just  that  reason  is  J.  D. 
Salinger’s  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  You  will  remember  that 
Holden  Caulfield  is  an  idealist.  He  is  the  naive  and  highly 
inspired  young  teenager  who  wants  to  protect  the  world  from 
evil,  a noble  aspiration.  Holden  wants  to  keep  the  children 
who  are  playing  games  on  a high  bluff  from  accidentally  run- 
ning over  the  cliff  hidden  by  the  tall  grass.  He  wants  to  catch 
the  children  before  they  hurt  themselves.  Holden  wants  to  be 
a catcher  in  the  rye. 

Holden,  the  young  humanitarian,  in  talking  about  his 
beliefs,  says,  “In  the  first  place.  I’m  sort  of  an  atheist.  I like 
Jesus  and  all,  but  I don’t  care  too  much  for  most  of  the  other 
stuff  in  the  Bible.  Take  the  disciples  for  instance.  They  annoy 
. . . me  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth.  They  were  all  right 
after  Jesus  was  dead  and  all,  but  while  He  was  alive,  they 
were  about  as  much  good  to  Him  as  a hole  in  the  head.  ” 


Let  us  listen  closely  to  what  Holden  has  to  say,  for  his  in- 
dictment may  well  be  directed  at  us,  Jesus’  modern  disciples. 
Holden’s  judgment  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  not  a flippant 
remark,  but  one  that  grows  out  of  honest  Bible  study. 
Perhaps  he  had  the  following  Markan  Scripture  in  mind 
when  he  made  his  assessment  of  the  bumbling,  egotistical 
disciples. 

“They  went  on  from  there  and  passed  through  Galilee. 
And  he  would  not  have  any  one  know  it;  for  he  was  teaching 
his  disciples,  saying  to  them,  ‘The  Son  of  man  will  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  will  kill  him;  and 
when  he  is  killed,  after  three  days  he  will  rise.’  But  they  did 
not  understand  the  saying,  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask  him. 

“And  they  came  to  Capernaum;  and  when  he  was  in  the 
house  he  asked  them,  ‘What  were  you  discussing  on  the 
way?’  But  they  were  silent;  for  on  the  way  they  had  discussed 
with  one  another  who  was  the  greatest  ” (Mk.  9:30-34). 


Jesus,  aware  of  His  immediate  future,  secretly  sliding 
through  Galilee,  is  breaking  the  news  about  His  impending 
death  and  resurrection  to  His  disciples.  And  what  are  they 
doing  in  response  to  their  teacher  of  three  years?  Figuring 
out  which  one  of  them  is  the  greatest!  Naturally  they  don’t 
understand.  Holden  is  right.  They  are  about  as  much  help  to 
Jesus  as  a hole  in  the  head. 

A new  game.  Jesus  is  trying  to  explain  a new  game,  or  at 
least  new  rules  to  the  old  game  of  life.  He  is  saying.  The  Son 
of  man  is  going  to  lose  so  you  can  win.  ’ Can  any  of  you  who 
are  in  school  imagine  going  onto  your  playground  tomorrow 
and  saying,  “Hey,  I learned  a new  game  in  church  yesterday. 
The  person  who  is  Tt’  is  going  to  lose  so  the  rest  of  us  can 
win.”  I think  you  would  have  a difficult  time  getting  that 
game  started.  If  the  disciples  were  around,  you  could 
probably  get  a game  of  King  of  the  Mountain  started  before 
you  could  say,  “Deuteronomy. 

The  disciples  were  great  at  playing  King  of  the  Mountain. 
They  enjoyed  being  up  on  top  of  the  world  looking  down  at 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  world.  Even  the  disciples  we  think 
of  as  the  best  of  the  bunch,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  wanted  to 
set  up  housekeeping,  at  least  temporarily,  up  on  the  moun- 
tain when  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared.  Their  attitude  of 
greatness  was  divorced  from  the  realities  of  human  life.  Con- 
sequently, they  could  not  understand  Jesus  when  He  said 
that  he  had  to  die.  Kings  of  Mountains  have  difficulty 
comprehending  becoming  a king  by  being  a servant.  Kings  of 
Mountains  do  not  understand  winning  through  losing.  Can 
we  honestly  say  that  we  fully  grasp  that  radical  inversion  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  a cliche? 

Jesus  understands  their  problem,  which  is  our  problem 
whenever  we  want  to  live  with  our  heads  in  the  clouds.  And 
Jesus  brings  us  back  to  reality  through  a simple  act.  “And  he 
sat  down  and  called  the  twelve;  and  he  said  to  them,  Tf  any 
one  would  be  first,  he  must  be  last  of  all.  . . . And  he  took  a 
child,  and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  taking  him  in 
his  arms,  he  said  to  them,  ‘Whoever  receives  one  such  child 
in  my  name  receives  me;  and  whoever  receives  me,  receives 
not  me  but  him  who  sent  me’  ” (Mk.  9:35-37). 

Where  is  your  child?  I want  us  to  discover  where  our  child 
is.  Rather  than  having  children  outside  of  the  circle  of  adult 
concern  let  us  set  them  in  the  middle  of  our  attention. 

Children  are  keys  to  understanding  God’s  kingdom  if  we 
will  only  accept  them  as  such.  “Whoever  receives  one  such 
child  in  my  name  receives  me.  ” We  talk  about  receiving 
people  into  our  homes.  When  we  receive  someone,  we  wel- 
come them,  we  help  them  to  feel  at  home,  we  open  ourselves 
to  them,  and  they  become  a part  of  us.  This  is  what  Jesus  is 
saying  should  be  our  attitude  toward  children. 

Jesus  is  not  saying  that  we  must  merely  acknowledge  their 
presence,  though  that  at  times  would  be  an  improvement. 
No,  we  receive  them,  we  welcome  them,  we  allow  them  to 
become  a part  of  us.  To  receive  someone  means  to  recognize 


Bruce  Yoder  is  pastor  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) Mennonite  Church. 


that  person  as  an  individual.  How  do  we  feel  when 
youngsters  justify  their  responses  to  us  with  the  logic,  “Well, 
he’s  just  an  adult”?  Are  we  ever  guilty  of  the  illogical  ra- 
tionale for  our  own  misbehavior  toward  a child  that  lumps 
everyone  under  16  together  in  a nameless,  faceless  mass? 

To  make  special  consideration.  To  receive  a person  means 
to  make  special  consideration  for  that  person.  We  know  that 
if  a friend  has  difficulty  hearing  us,  we  will  speak  slowly  and 
loudly.  If  we  didn’t,  we  could  not  communicate,  we  could  not 
share  in  each  other’s  life.  But  how  many  of  us  think  about  the 
special  effort  we  need  to  make  to  speak  to  a small  child?  How 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  bend  down  and  look  a child  in  the 
eyes?  How  many  of  us  know  what  the  world  looks  like  from  a 
three-foot  vantage  point?  Try  crawling  around  your  house  on 
all  fours  to  see  the  world  the  way  a small  child  sees  it. 

The  small  and  simple  act  of  bending  down  to  be  closer  is 
one  way  of  accepting  a child  in  Christ’s  name.  For  to  do  an 
act  in  the  name  of  Christ  means  to  do  it  in  the  love,  and  spirit, 
and  humility  that  was  Christ.  We  bend  down  to  be  closer  to  j 
children  out  of  our  own  regard  and  affection  for  who  Christ  j 
is — God’s  bending  down  to  us.  God  came  down  to  our  level  to 
be  closer.  Surely  we  can  do  the  same.  j 

When  we  see  the  child  (and  that  is  why  Jesus  has  put  the  t 
child  in  our  midst — so  we  will  not  literally  overlook  him)  and  j| 
when  we  welcome  that  child  into  our  life  in  the  spirit  of  . 
Christ,  we  are  in  fact  welcoming  Christ.  Caught  up  in  play- 
ing King  of  the  Mountain,  we  cannot  see  the  child,  we  cannot  j 
understand  Jesus  who  talks  about  new  attitudes  toward  life.  i 
I believe  that  when  we  talk  about  accepting  a child,  we  are  i 
not  talking  only  about  the  child  “out  there.”  We  are  also  talk-  J 
ing  about  the  child  “in  here,”  the  part  of  us  that  is  playful,  1 
spunky,  spontaneous,  carefree.  The  child  in  us  is  the  part  of 
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; us  that  goes  skipping  barefoot  in  the  grass,  jumps  into  a pile 
i of  autumn  leaves,  or  rolls  down  a hill  without  glancing  over  a 
j shoulder  to  see  if  anyone  was  looking. 

I The  child  in  us  takes  life  as  it  comes.  One  of  Dag  Ham- 
I marskjold’s  sketches  in  Markings  illustrates  this  childlike  part 
i of  us  well.  “He  came  with  his  little  girl.  She  wore  her  best 
I frock.  You  noticed  what  good  care  she  took  of  it.  Others 
' noticed  too — idly  noticed  that,  last  year,  it  had  been  the  best 
frock  on  another  little  girl. 

“In  the  morning  sunshine  it  had  been  festive.  Now  most 
people  had  gone  home.  The  balloon  sellers  were  counting  the 
I day’s  takings.  Even  the  sun  had  followed  their  example,  and 
j retired  to  rest  behind  a cloud.  So  the  place  looked  rather 
I bleak  and  deserted  when  he  came  with  his  little  girl  to  taste 
the  joy  of  spring  and  warm  himself  in  the  freshly  polished 
Easter  sun. 

“But  she  was  happy.  They  both  were.  They  had  learned 
the  humility  of  which  you  still  have  no  conception.  A hu- 
mility which  never  makes  comparisons,  never  rejects  what 
there  is  for  the  sake  of  something  ‘else’  or  something 
‘more.’  ” 

The  carefree,  loving  child  in  us  doesn’t  make  comparisons 
to  see  who  is  the  greatest.  The  child  in  us,  when  it  plays  King 
of  the  Mountain  does  so  on  a pile  of  dirt  in  a playground  or 
on  a hill  in  Byrd  Park.  Jesus’  disciples,  then  and  now,  are 
often  caught  playing  that  game  in  an  office  building,  at  a din- 
! ing  room  table,  or  in  the  church. 

; When  we  drop  the  name  of  a well-known  person  or  men- 
tion a book  we’ve  just  finished  solely  to  be  one  up  on  another 


person  we  are  playing  King  of  the  Mountain.  When  we  lay 
out  the  time  we’ve  spent  in  church  work  compared  to  others, 
we  are  guilty  of  transforming  an  innocent  child’s  game  into  a 
childish  adult  game.  If  Holden  Caulfield  were  to  hear  us,  he 
would  level  his  hard  judgment  at  us,  just  as  he  did  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus. 

Children  who  celebrate.  Anyone  who  spends  time  around 
children  knows  that  a child  does  not  always  lie  peacefully 
asleep  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Nor  would  we  want  him  to. 
Children  are  supposed  to  be  playful,  rambunctious,  spon- 
taneous, and  at  times  even  ornery. 

I recall  a communion  service  that  ended  a retreat  for  a 
church  in  New  Haven.  We  were  gathered  around  a low  table, 
some  sitting,  others  kneeling.  Lights  were  low  and  candles 
flickered.  The  children,  however,  wanted  none  of  this  quiet 
reverence.  They  wanted  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  life,  and  were 
doing  so  as  they  raced  cars  under  the  table,  wrestled  with 
eaeh  other,  and  pretended  to  celebrate  a birthday  as  they 
blew  out  our  candles.  In  the  midst  of  this  communion  com- 
motion, I kept  hearing,  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  ...  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  From  that 
moment  forward,  God’s  kingly  rule  has  not  ruled  out  the 
noisy,  playful,  harmless  chaos  of  the  child’s  world. 

We  can  learn  about  God  and  God’s  kingdom  if  we  will  only 
look,  see,  and  accept  the  children  who  are  among  us,  and  the 
child  who  is  within  us.  For,  as  Jesus  placed  a child  in  the 
midst  of  His  disciples,  so  too,  God  has  placed  children  in  our 
midst.  From  them  we  learn  about  greatness.  ^ 
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Sponsors  sign  below: 
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by  Bob  Zuercher 


This  sign-up  sheet  could  appear  for  weeks  or  even  months 
in  many  congregations  and  still  look  the  same — no  names,  no 
volunteers. 

What  makes  youth  sponsoring  look  so  frightening?  Most 
potential  sponsors  would  point  first  to  the  time  factor.  They 
just  don’t  see  how  they  could  put  in  the  required  number  of 
hours.  Yet  we  all  know  that  we  do  manage  to  find  time  for  the 
things  we  really  wish  to  do — the  things  that  give  us  a sense  of 
achievement  or  fun  or  something.  Apparently  few  people 
warm  up  to  the  idea  of  sponsoring  a youth  group.  So,  we 
come  back  to  the  original  question:  What  makes  youth 
sponsoring  look  so  frightening? 

I think  being  a youth  sponsor  looks  frightening  because  in 
fact  it  often  is  frightening.  At  least  it’s  a very  heavy  load  for 
one,  two,  or  three  couples  to  carry.  Let’s  consider  for  a mo- 
ment what  we  are  usually  asking  sponsors  to  do  for  us — often 
asking  vaguely  and  indirectly,  but  asking  nonetheless. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ask  sponsors  to  “relate  to  our  youth.  ” 
This  may  mean  a variety  of  things — from  “being  a friend’’  to 
“providing  spiritual  guidance  ” to  “just  being  cool.  ” Not 
knowing  for  sure  what  it  means  can  be  rather  scary  in  itself. 
It’s  like  starting  a new  job  without  a job  description.  In  any 
case,  the  majority  of  adults  are  not  at  all  sure  they  are  able  to 
relate  to  youth.  To  many  adults,  young  people  appear  to  live 
in  their  own  world,  separate  from  the  adult  world.  Trying  to 
break  through  the  barrier  that  separates  these  two  worlds  is 
potentially  threatening.  “After  all,  ” says  Joe  Adult,  “I  might 
not  make  it.  They  might  not  like  me.  Maybe  I’m  not  cool.  ” 
The  fear  of  failure  in  trying  to  relate  to  youth  scares  off  many 
adults. 

A second  factor  that  frightens  potential  sponsors  is  the 
pressure  they  sense  from  other  adults.  While  many  adults  feel 
afraid  or  at  least  uncomfortable  relating  to  youth,  most  adults 
are  at  the  same  time  much  concerned  about  youth.  Adults 


Bob  Zuercher  is  associate  secretary  for  Youth  Ministries  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


want  to  see  their  young  people  joining  the  church  and 
developing  stronger  commitment.  Adults  think  that  in  order 
for  this  to  happen  some  adults  need  to  be  building  rela- 
tionships with  youth  and  helping  to  “make  church  happen” 
in  an  exciting  way  in  the  youth  group.  The  sponsors,  then,  are 
the  ones  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  get  and  keep  youth 
interested  in  church.  One  of  the  pressures  that  sponsors  feel  is 
that  which  comes  from  other  adults  who  are  subtly  saying,  in 
effect,  “Make  church  exciting  for  our  young  people.  Al- 
though we’d  just  as  soon  not  try  to  relate,  you  can  do  it  for  us. 
And  make  sure  you  do  it  right  because  if  they  aren’t  excited 
about  church,  well,  it’s  going  to  be  your  fault.  ” 

And  that’s  not  all!  In  some  cases,  sponsors  are  expected  to 
produce  an  MYF  group  that  is  actually  more  exciting  and  dy- 
namic than  the  adult  congregation.  A sponsor  told  me 
recently,  “We’ve  got  to  provide  something  interesting  and 
exciting  in  MYF  because  there  isn’t  much  of  anything  hap- 
pening in  the  adult  congregation.  ” Adults  who  themselves  do 
not  demonstrate  a very  high  level  of  commitment  to  the  con- 
gregation, who  themselves  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
church,  want  to  see  youth  who  are  enthusiastically  commit- 
ted! And  it’s  the  youth  sponsors’  job  to  make  that  happen — 
on  marginal  time  and  with  limited  training.  A frightening 
proposition?  You  said  it! 

What  can  be  done  to  make  youth  sponsoring  less  frighten- 
ing? First,  I would  suggest  that  we  fundamentally  change 
what  we  ask  sponsors  to  do  for  us.  Instead  of  asking  sponsors 
to  be  the  ones  to  relate  to  youth,  let’s  ask  sponsors  to  help 
many  adults  in  the  congregation  build  relationships  with 
youth  so  as  to  strengthen  the  process  of  incorporating 
interested  youth  into  our  church  life.  Let’s  help  sponsors 
learn  skills  in  interpersonal  communications  by  providing 
training  events  for  them.  Nearly  every  conference  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  a youth  secretary  who  is  available  to 
organize  training  events  that  will  help  sponsors  work  at  this 
sort  of  thing.  Let’s  call  on  these  youth  secretaries  to  provide 
this  service  (some  already  do). 
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Besides  youth  secretaries,  many  areas  have  persons  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  communications  skills,  such  as  Parent  Ef- 
fectiveness Trainers.  Let’s  seek  out  these  persons  and  ask 
them  to  help  our  youth  sponsors.  And  by  all  means,  let’s  not 
stop  after  getting  our  sponsors  trained!  Let’s  ask  them  to 
share  their  learnings  to  help  the  rest  of  us  grow  in  our  rela- 
tionship building  with  youth.  Although  knowing  some  com- 
munications skills  doesn’t  automatically  eliminate  anxiety 
about  trying  to  relate,  it  does  provide  handles  for  dealing 
creatively  and  constructively  with  that  anxiety — and  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  significant  relationships. 

I don’t  mean  to  imply  that  an  adult  must  be  an  expert  in 
interpersonal  communications  skills  in  order  to  talk  to  a 
young  person.  But  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  relate  more  ef- 
fectively as  a step  toward  deepening  relationships  as  God’s 
people,  we  should  be  aware  that  there  are  helpful  tools 
available.  Perhaps  we  could  ask  sponsors  to  assist  us  in  find- 
ing and  using  those  tools. 

Second,  let’s  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  adult 
modeling.  Let’s  recognize  that  youth  take  many  of  their  cues 


from  adults.  If  youth  are  disinterested,  bored,  or  cynical  re- 
garding the  church,  let’s  look  for  the  roots  of  the  problem  at 
some  place  other  than  the  youth  sponsor.  Church  councils  or 
nurture  committees  might  be  able  to  help  the  entire  con- 
gregation take  an  honest  look  at  how  we  adults  really  feel 
about  the  church.  What  we  adults  really  feel  (not  necessarily 
what  we  say)  is  what  youth  tend  to  reflect.  They  can  be  em- 
barrassingly perceptive,  and  that  perception  can  be  a tremen- 
dous resource  toward  total  congregational  renewal — if  we 
can  view  it  as  a resource  rather  than  a threat. 

In  any  case,  let’s  not  ask  youth  sponsors  to  produce  a dy- 
namic youth  group  in  a “dead  ” congregation.  Instead,  let’s 
ask  our  sponsors  to  help  us  read  the  congregation’s 
“barometer  ” by  providing  us  with  data  on  how  young  people 
are  feeling  and  thinking  about  the  congregation.  Then  let’s 
use  that  data  to  help  us  look  at  ourselves. 

The  next  time  we  are  looking  for  youth  sponsors  in  our  con- 
gregations, let’s  think  hard  about  what  we  are  asking  them  to 
do.  Let’s  ask  them — clearly,  and  in  written  form — to  help  us 
do  youth  ministry,  rather  than  asking  them  to  do  it  for  us.  ^ 


Sorting  out  missions 


Independence  for  the  Third  World  Church,  by  Pius 
Wakatama,  Inter-Varsity,  1976,  120  pp.  $2.95. 

The  Great  Commission  for  Today,  by  David  M.  Howard. 
Inter- Varsity,  1976.  114  pp.  $1.95. 

Recently  a friend  was  talking  with  someone  who  had  spent 
a short  time  abroad.  When  the  subject  of  missionaries  came 
up,  the  young  person  exclaimed:  “Missionaries,  what  a bunch 
of  freaks!’’  Closer  examination  showed  that  this  individual 
had  met  a certain  variety  of  missionary  who  easily  filled  his 
stereotype.  He  completely  missed  the  wide  range  of 
missionary  attitudes,  methods,  and  approaches  that  exist  to- 
day. 

The  latest  debate  to  sweep  across  missions  is  “morato- 
rium.” A Kenyan  Christian  leader,  John  Gatu,  called  in  1971 
for  a temporary  suspension  of  the  sending  of  missionary 
personnel  and  funds  to  Africa.  The  appeal  quickly  aroused 
intense  emotional  reactions.  Conservatives,  both  missionary 
and  African,  denounced  the  idea.  Others  applauded  Gatu’s 
statesmanship.  In  the  heat  of  controversy  nearly  everyone 
lost  sight  of  what  “moratorium”  meant  and  the  reasons  why 
Gatu  called  for  it. 

A young  Rhodesian  evangelical,  Pius  Wakatama,  offers  an 
interpretation  of  moratorium  in  his  book.  Independence  for 
the  Third  World  Church.  He  makes  three  points.  First,  there 
are  at  least  four  different  understandings  of  moratorium 
spread  along  a spectrum  from  total  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  missionary  resources  to  selective  suspension. 
Wakatama  numbers  himself  among  those  favoring  the  latter. 
Second,  the  issues  which  gave  rise  to  moratorium  must  be 
taken  seriously.  In  instances  where  missions  have  been 


reluctant  to  train  local  leadership  and  transfer  responsibility, 
only  a withdrawal  of  missionaries  holds  any  promise  of 
change.  Wakatama  criticizes  evangelicals  who  continue  to 
defend  old  methods  and  policies  because  they  refuse  to 
recognize  the  way  the  world  has  changed. 

Wakatama’ s third  point  is  that  the  Christian  church  is 
called  to  be  obedient  to  mission  in  spite  of  distortions  and 
problems  in  the  past.  The  call  for  moratorium  should  be 
viewed  as  a mid-course  correction  rather  than  a command  to 
abondon  ship.  Missions  are  not  all  the  same.  Some  have  been 
working  seriously  with  the  issues  of  training,  self-responsi- 
bility, and  integrity  for  a long  time;  others  have  operated  as  if 
the  pioneer  phase,  with  the  missionary  in  absolute  control, 
never  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  for  the  church  to  hear  again  what 
missionary  obedience  means.  David  M.  Howard  explores  this 
question  in  The  Great  Commission  for  Today.  Jesus  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  continue  His  mission  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  word  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  Go- 
spels and  at  the  beginning  of  Acts.  Rather,  each  of  the  Gospel 
writers  understood  that  the  entire  gospel  story  rested  on 
God’s  missionary  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  each  author 
highlights  mission  in  a unique  manner. 

Wakatama  and  Howard  should  be  read  together. 
Wakatama  discusses  points  at  which  the  old  system  needs  to 
be  remodeled  and  renewed.  Howard  points  to  the  basis  of  the 
church’s  self-understanding.  In  addition,  he  illustrates  from 
contemporary  experience  the  way  Christ  honors  His  church 
when  the  Great  Commission  regulates  its  relationship  to  the 
world. — Wilbert  R.  Shenk 
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what  we  believe 


by  Russell  Baer 

13.  Symbols  of  Christian  brotherhood 


“We  believe  in  the  washing  of  the  saints’  feet  as  a symbol 
of  brotherhood,  cleansing,  and  service,  and  in  giving  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  holy  kiss  as  symbols  of  Chris- 
tian love.” 

“Will  the  brethren  now  prepare  for  the  foot  washing 
service?”  With  this  reminder  from  the  officiating  bishop  or 
overseer  a line  proceeds  to  bring  in  the  necessary  tubs  or 
basins  and  a suitable  number  of  towels.  The  various  groups 
retire  to  their  respective  places  for  an  observance  of  foot 
washing  as  instituted  by  Jesus  in  John  13. 

Jesus  loved  His  disciples  to  the  end  of  His  earthly  ministry. 
He  realized  the  pride  in  their  hearts  and  their  desire  for  sta- 
tion or  position.  It  is  disheartening  to  think  that  at  the  time 
Jesus  was  facing  Calvary  the  disciples  were  striving  among 
themselves  on  the  question,  “Who  among  us  is  the  greatest?” 
(Lk.  22:24). 

The  observance  of  foot  washing  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  The  positive  factor  which  will  enrich  the  mean- 
ing of  brotherhood  is  the  willingness  to  be  a servant.  Jesus 
beautifully  demonstrated  this  role  in  the  upper  room.  He,  the 
Lord  and  Master,  took  a basin  and  a towel  and  began  to  wash 
the  disciples’  feet. 

Peter  objected  to  this  procedure.  Jesus  shall  not  wash  his 
feet.  “If  I wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me  ” (Jn. 
13:8).  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  such  a response  to  Peter’s 
reluctance?  Jesus  was  implying  that  it  was  necessary  for  Peter 
to  submit  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  so  he  in  turn  would  be  in  a 
position  to  minister  to  others. 

As  Christians  we  have  been  made  clean.  At  Calvary  we 
experienced  the  release  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  burden  of  sin 
rolled  away.  But  we  are  in  need  of  constant  cleansing.  In  this 
experiencing  of  constant  cleansing  or  sanctification  I need 
the  help  or  ministry  of  my  brother  and  sister.  The  observance 
of  foot  washing  speaks  symbolically  of  this  need. 


Russell  Baer  is  bishop  of  the  Elizabethtown  district  of  the  Lancaster 
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In  the  words  of  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith  of  1632, 
the  washing  of  the  saints’  feet  is  taught  as  “a  sign  of  true 
humiliation;  but  yet  more  particularly  as  a sign  to  remind  us 
of  the  true  washing — the  washing  and  purification  of  the  soul 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

In  the  observance  of  communion  we  are  reminded  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  In  the  service  of  foot  washing  we  are 
reminded  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Lord.  “For  I have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I have  done  to 
you  ” (Jn.  13:15). 

This  symbol  of  Christian  equality  and  brotherhood  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  The  statement  by  the  late  Daniel  Kauff- 
man in  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  relevant  to  our  contemporary 
situation:  “ It  is  a notable  fact  that  the  ordinance  of  foot  wash- 
ing is  one  of  the  things  that  leaves  a church  soon  after  pride 
becomes  entrenched  in  it.  And  when  there  is  a struggle  on  in 
any  church  as  to  whether  pride  or  foot  washing  shall  remain, 
let  it  be  taken  as  heaven’s  warning  that  that  church  needs  a 
renovation — not  of  unpopular  doctrines,  but  of  purifying 
from  soul-destroying  influences  ” (p.410). 

Another  symbol  of  Christian  brotherhood  is  the  sharing  of 
the  holy  kiss.  This  is  stated  five  times  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  warmth  in  a 
meaningful  handshake,  but  there  is  additional  significance  in 
the  sharing  of  a kiss  of  love  or  charity,  brethren  among 
brethren,  sisters  among  sisters.  This  is  an  expression  of  a com- 
mon affiliation  with  Christ.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
symbol  is  often  abused.  By  that  I mean  that  participants  in 
the  exercise  of  this  form  of  greeting  may  not  really  love  each 
other  as  brethren  and  sisters  should.  Such  persons  are  not 
fulfilling  the  injunction  of  Peter,  “Love  one  another  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently  ” (I  Pet.  1:22). 

The  challenge  is  to  deal  with  the  hypocrisy  in  the  heart 
rather  than  to  do  away  with  the  symbol.  This  expression  of 
love  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  time  of  baptism,  foot  wash- 
ing, or  ordination.  It  is  to  be  practiced  whenever  we  gather 
for  worship.  ^ 
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A column  for  the  expression 
of  personal  conviction. 


Hear,  hear! 

Editor  s Note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  statements  of 
personal  conviction  for  this  column.  Is  there  an  issue  you 
believe  many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  neglecting? 
Send  your  expression  of  concern  to  Hear,  Hear!  Keep  it  brief. 
Two  typewritten  pages  is  long  enough. 

Strangling — shooting — electrocuting — beheading : These 
are  horrible  words  for  Christians,  or  any  one  else,  to  think 
about.  Maybe  I should  have  used  the  kinder  “cover-up  ” 
word  for  the  mess  of  words,  and  have  just  said  “capital 
punishment.” 

About  two  months  ago  while  on  an  automobile  trip  I heard 
the  radio  announcer  of  a highly  evangelistic  broadcast  invite 
telephone  comments  on  the  controversial  death  penalty  legis- 
lation being  considered  in  that  state.  I hesitated,  then  ven- 
tured to  guess  that  the  majority  of  the  comments  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty.  But  I was  not  prepared  for  what 
did  happen  in  this  series  of  telephone  comments. 

There  was  no  one,  not  even  one,  who  spoke  against  the 
death  penalty  as  a necessary  part  of  the  system  of  laws — our 
laws.  And  these  comments  came  from  a largely  Christian 
audience,  using  Scripture  freely  to  support  the  death  penalty. 
Since  I was  in  an  automobile  at  the  time  of  this  program  I was 
not  able  to  phone  the  broadcaster  and  thus  state  my  position. 
I would  like  to  do  it  here.  I am  against  the  death  penalty  for 
the  following  reasons. 

1.  The  death  penalty  is  not  Christian  and  it  is  not  Christ- 
like.  Christ  directly  confronted  the  death  penalty  in  the  case 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  He  voted  against  it. 
Jesus  told  us  that  “an  eye  for  an  eye”  and  a “tooth  for  a 
tooth”  is  not  an  acceptable  standard  for  Christians. 

2.  The  death  penalty  ignores  our  Christian  understanding 
of  the  redeeming  power  of  grace.  When  men  are  condemned 
to  death  by  their  fellowmen,  it  is  because  they  are  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  reconciliation  with  their 
fellowmen.  Grace,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  can  make  whole 
and  can  cleanse  the  vilest.  How  can  a Christian  reject,  totally 
and  finally,  the  possibility  of  making  the  worst  man  whole 
again? 

3.  The  death  penalty  is  an  open  admission  of  our  own 
defeat  and  our  inability  to  bring  the  sinner  to  a life  with 
meaning  and  purpose.  Each  time  a life  is  taken  by  the  death 
penalty,  society  admits  a final  and  total  defeat. 

4.  The  death  penalty  carries  with  it  an  element  of  the 
carnal  expression  of  revenge  and  hate.  I remember  the  news- 
paper report  about  the  father  who  watched  the  electrocution 
of  the  murderer  of  his  own  daughter.  The  father’s  remark, 
“Now  I am  satisfied,”  has  always  chilled  me.  Revenge  is  the 


most  harmful  to  the  one  who  acts  in  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

5.  The  death  penalty  does  not  reduce  the  number  of 
murders. 

6.  As  a medical  group  we  strive  and  strive  to  save  life.  As  a 
Christian  I believe  in  the  sacredness  of  life.  When  we  fail  to 
save  a life  we  often  feel  utterly  dejected  and  defeated.  What 
a horrible  thing  to  take  a human  being  in  good  health  and  de- 
liberately (with  thought-out  plans  to  the  minutest  and  finest 
detail)  lead  such  a brother  out  and  behead  him  or  strangle 
him,  or  shoot  him,  or  rob  him  of  his  life  in  any  other  de- 
liberate and  brutal  way.  After  all  Jesus  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.”  Thus  we  totally  and  forever  deny  our 
brother  the  “new  chance  ” that  we  claim  Christ  holds  out  to 
all  mankind. 

In  the  past  years  I have  heard  church  leaders  speak  in  favor 
of  the  state  using  the  death  penalty  as  one  of  its  prerogatives. 
Such  statements  usually  tend  to  take  the  attitude,  “We  are 
not  a part  of  it  but  the  state  needs  to  do  it  sometimes.”  I 
would  suggest  that  all  of  us  now  know  that  we  are  all,  in  some 
degree,  a part  of  it  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  our  presence 
felt.  I would  also  express  the  thought  that  once  we  see  the 
condemned  man  as  Christ  sees  all  mankind — our  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died — we  will  be  bound  to  strive  to  abolish 
capital  punishment.  I believe,  we  as  a church  that  teaches 
discipleship,  nonresistance,  peace,  and  brotherhood  have  a 
profound  and  special  duty  to  be  active  in  this  area.  I believe 
we  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  against  killing  people,  no 
matter  where  or  why. — Jonathan  G.  Yoder,  physician, 
Goshen,  Ind.  ^ 


Spring 

Spring  will  soon  come 
we  know,  and  we  feel  it 
in  our  homes  already, 

anticipating  the  early  appearance 
of  bare,  brown  soil 
and  nature’s  greening. 

In  my  spirit  now 
eager  hope  is  bursting  forth 
in  praise  and  joyful  expectation 
for  God’s  new  work  of  creation, 
forming  quietly  in  me 

the  beauty  He  wants  to  be 
for  others  to  see 

that  they  may  praise  Him,  too. 

— Ralph  E.  Buckwalter 
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HERALD  PRESS: 

VITAL  FAMILY  ISSUES 


Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough 

Charles  P.  DeSanto 

selects  and  shares  many  of  the  enduring  qualities 
and  guidelines  for  dating,  courtship,  and  marriage  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  The  author  blends  a strong  biblical 
stand  with  sound  sociological  and  psychological 
understandings.  For  use  by  youth  leaders,  Sunday  school 
teachers,  pastors,  and  parents. 

Paper,  $3.95 

Overcoming  Materialism 

Gordon  G.  Talbot 

ugres  us  to  maintain  a proper  perspective  on  life.  He 
does  not  ask  us  to  despise  material  things  and  become 
ascetics,  but  he  warns  us  against  letting  them  assume  a 
place  of  primary  importance. 

Paper,  $1.95 


Cherishable:  Love  & Marriage 

David  W.Augsburger 

has  written  a book  that  is  wise,  delightful,  sensible, 
funny,  sober,  cherishable.  It  is  neither  sentimental  slush  nor 
cynical  jive  but  a fearless,  yet  utterly  sane  exploration  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  living  together. 

Hardcover,  $4.95 
Paper,$1.50 

Seven  Things  Children  Need 

Well-known  author  John  M.  Drescher’s  latest  book  goes 
beyond  the  material  needs  of  children  to  significance, 
security,  acceptance,  love,  praise,  discipline,  and  God. "...  a 
testimony  to  both  the  influences  and  the  needs  for  stronger 
and  sturdier  Christian  families. . . . Drescher  offers 
numerous  suggestions  whereby  children  may  have  those 
needs  fulfilled. . . . A fine  book.”— Charles  L.  Tooman 
Paperback,  $1 .95 

Divorce,  A Christian  Dilemma 

Norman  Martin  and  Zola  Zevitt 

have  provided  positive  help  In  an  area  of 
desperate  need.  They  combine  life  stories  of  those  caught  in 
marriage  failure  along  with  solid  teachings  by  serious  biblical 
scholars. 

Paperback,  $1.95 

My  Walk  Through  Grief 

Janette  Klopfenstein’s 

young  husband  died  suddenly  on  a hot  August 
day.  Left  with  two  small  children  and  shattered  dreams,  she 
shares  her  insights  into  the  grief  experience.  Her  practical 
suggestions  will  help  those  going  through  their  own  grief  as 
well  as  those  who  try  to  understand  and  comfort  the 
bereaved. 

Paperback,  $1 .75 
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The  agenda  of  the  people 

, By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Greencroft  Center,  formerly  Hotel  Elkhart,  rises  an  almost 
A lofty  nine  stories  in  downtown  Elkhart,  Indiana.  It  looks 
clean  and  new  in  a city  suffering  from  inner-city  blight. 
Three  program  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church  make  two 
floors  of  the  Center  their  home:  Missions,  Education,  and 
^ Congregational  Ministries.  The  other  floors,  as  remodeling  is 
, completed,  are  being  used  for  a retirement  center. 

■<  Bright.  Businesslike.  Welcoming.  I had  come  to  Greencroft 
Center  to  take  a look  at  the  work  of  these  three  boards.  Yet  as 
I stood  at  the  receptionist’s  desk,  I was  bothered. 

, What  is  a board?  What  is  a church  agency?  Is  it  a little 

church  fenced  in  by  typewriters,  telephones,  filing  cabinets, 
and  desk?  Is  it  part  of  a church,  separated  from  it  or  perhaps 
1 even  joined  to  it  by  the  umbilical  cord  of  a regular 
newssheet?  Is  it  a business?  Can  the  prophetic  voice  come  by 
board  decision  and  a memo? 

I knew  enough  about  the  institutionalization  of  the  church 
in  North  America  to  realize  that  the  trend  has  been  from 
charismatic  leadership  emerging  from  the  ranks  (John  F. 
* Funk,  John  S.  Coffman,  Daniel  Kauffman,  and  others)  to 

I 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe  is  a Mennonite  Brethren  writer  from  Hillsboro,  Kan. 
This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  five  articles  on  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  program  boards  paid  for  in  part  by  a grant  from  the  Schowalter 
Foundation. 


faceless  bureaucracies.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  a big, 
influential  board,  which  carries  the  traditional  loyalties  and 
claims  a major  portion  of  the  assets  and  resources  of  the 
church.  Yet  I also  knew  it  was  in  financial  distress. 

Boyd  Nelson,  director  for  information  services  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  my  affable,  accommodating  host 
for  the  days  I spent  in  Elkhart,  gave  me  a tour  of  the  offices. 
What  did  I want  to  know? 

I wanted  to  know  more  about  the  Mission  Board.  What 
does  MBM  mean  to  the  average  member  of  a congregation? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  people  working  at  Greencroft? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  board  of  directors  which  oversees 
its  operations?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  people  who 
represent  MBM  institutions  and  activities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  overseas? 

Structure,  budget,  employees.  My  host  is  one  of  those 
people  you  immediately  call  Boyd  rather  than  Mr.  Nelson. 
He  showed  me  a chart  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
board.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  divisions:  overseas 
missions,  broadcasts,  student  services,  health  and  welfare, 
relief  and  service,  and  home  missions.  Other  service  divisions 
such  as  audiovisuals,  personnel,  information,  and  finances 
support  these  main  activities. 
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Second  in  a series  of  five  articles  on  the 
Mennonite  Church  program  boards. 

This  structure  is  unique,  I learned.  Many  mission  boards 
are  restrictive  in  the  type  of  work  they  do,  limiting 
themselves  to  overseas  activities.  MBM  functions  efficiently 
because  the  board  handles  decisions  about  money,  but  policy 
decisions  are  made  within  the  divisions.  The  chief  executive 
officer  is  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  30  years  with  the  board  and  15 
years  in  his  present  position.  A calm,  clear-thinking  man,  he 
is  credited  with  the  present  organizational  structure. 

Contributions  to  the  Mission  Board  reached  nearly  three 
million  dollars  in  1975.  Gross  figures  for  operating  budgets  of 
all  institutions  connected  with  MBM  are  mind-boggling; 
about  $23  million.  About  2,000  full-time  and  400  part-time 
persons  work  in  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  broadcast- 
ing division  overseas  and  here  in  the  homeland.  The  Elkhart 
office  employs  58;  Mennonite  Broadcasts  located  in  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  another  31. 

I had  with  me  the  constitution  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
with  one  section  well  marked:  “The  congregation  is  the  basic 
unit  where  God’s  people  meet  for  discernment,  witness,  wor- 
ship, fellowship,  and  service.  Any  agency  or  program  beyond 
the  congregation  is  intended  to  help  the  congregation  carry 
out  those  tasks  it  can’t  do  alone.  ” 

Any  agency,  it  said.  That  meant  MBM  also.  How  did  it 
carry  out  the  agenda  of  the  people?  Can  a church  remain  a 
basic  unit  with  such  a million-dollar  operation  influencing  its 
giving  and  decisions?  What  keeps  such  an  agency  from  be- 
coming top-heavy  in  size  and  power?  Is  mission  as  carried  on 
by  board  program  natural  and  authentic?  Can  churches  keep 
overseas  mission  interest  alive  when  they  are  encouraged  to 
make  their  own  life  and  worship  the  focus  of  activity? 

I knew  I had  more  questions  than  would  be  answered. 
Further,  I knew  that  for  many  people,  church  and  mission 
look  like  two  different  things.  Church  is  what  happens  where 
they  are.  Missions  takes  place  elsewhere.  Overseas.  In  the  in- 
ner city.  Where  people  are  poor  or  speak  another  language. 
Had  the  Mission  Board  been  able  to  bring  the  two  concepts 
together? 

I walked  around  the  Greencroft  offices  for  nearly  five  days 
(wishing  I could  take  off  my  shoes  as  I saw  one  staff  member 
do),  talking,  listening,  reading,  and  discussing.  The  con- 
gregations and  the  Mission  Board — how  do  they  fit  together? 
I got  many  answers,  but  I couldn’t  find  the  missing  piece  of 
the  puzzle. 

I went  home  to  read  responses  to  questionnaires  I had  sent 
out  about  MBM.  Representative  answers  went  like  this: 

“I  feel  the  board  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  coordinating 
all  the  areas  in  which  it  develops,  administers,  and  promotes 
evangelism,  missions,  and  service.  The  board  listens  to 
people  across  the  church  and  attempts  to  act  responsibly.  ” 
Then  the  same  person  added,  “But  I believe  the  church  as  a 
whole  is  feeling  the  absence  of  a dynamic  call  to  missions 
from  the  board.  The  board  is  working  at  this,  so  this  is  not  a 
judgment.’’ 


H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  officer:  The  goal  is  to  keep  missions  and 
service  tied  together  though  a growing  element  sees  proclamation  needing 
more  emphasis. 


The  same  kind  of  qualified  concern  came  from  others: 
“Too  many  people  think  the  people  in  Greencroft  should  do 
the  evangelism  and  witnessing  for  them.  ” 

“I  would  like  to  see  a deepening  of  conviction  to  obey  the 
Word  of  God  in  our  mission  outreach  and  evangelistic  out- 
reach. ” 

“Our  theology  of  missions  comes  naturally  from  this  board. 
Our  church,  along  with  most  other  major  mission  boards,  is 
still  in  the  throes  of  transition  from  one  mission  era  to  a new 
one.  It  is  urgent  that  we  identify  where  we  are  and  then  move 
into  an  intensive  missionary  movement  for  our  time.  ” 

So  I was  back  to  the  question  of  identity  and  also  to 
something  else  which  kept  cropping  up.  One  reader  put  it 
concisely:  “Our  board  needs  to  lead  in  vision.  ” 

Then  Wilbert  Shenk,  overseas  director,  visited  me  in  my 
home  in  Hillsboro  while  on  vacation.  Put  my  puzzle  together 
I asked  him,  in  effect.  Church.  Board.  Missions.  Identity.  Vi- 
sion. 

Shenk  didn’t  hedge.  “We  have  heard  some  of  these  slogans 
like  MBM  being  the  servant  of  the  church  so  often,”  he  said, 
“they  sound  like  a cliche,  like  part  of  a PR  campaign.”  Then 
he  dared  to  use  a word  I hadn’t  heard  much  since  I began  my 
research.  He  saw  the  main  task  of  the  board  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  churches — not  be  a facilitator,  enabler,  im- 
plementer,  change-agent — but  leader.  Translated  into  other 
terms,  he  saw  the  board’s  work  as  “creating  a vision  of 
missions.  ” He  knew  that  in  using  the  term  “leadership  ” he 
was  moving  into  heavy  water  when  the  prevailing  trend  is 
toward  decentralization  of  authority  and  dropping  terms 
which  might  smack  of  authority. 
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Wilbert  Shenk,  John  Eby,  Dorsa  Mishler:  The  vision  is  there,  but  sometimes  it  gets  detoured.  In  1975,  the  Board  asked  for  10  couples  and  got  two. 


Leadership  and  servanthood.  Leadership  and  servanthood 
are  not  opposites,  he  explained.  Rather  he  saw  a delicate  line 
between.  Criticism  of  an  agency  as  being  authoritarian  and 
bureaucratic  occurs  when  its  members  act  in  arrogance  and 
with  desire  to  control,  rather  than  in  humility.  Leadership  is 
therefore  sometimes  confused  with  power  and  control; 
rightly  used  it  is  a gift  of  grace  from  God.  The  mirror  reflec- 
tion of  the  leader  is  a servant.  Leadership  is  a necessary  in- 
gredient to  strengthen  the  family  of  God  and  spread  the 
gospel. 

“When  I present  the  missionary  task,  I find  the  people  will 
best  understand  it  if  I talk  about  how  people  are  introduced 
to  Christ  and  become  part  of  the  church.  This  does  not  mean 
there  are  no  other  aspects  to  mission,”  he  said. 

“We  stand  alongside  emerging  congregations  and  con- 
ferences with  resources  so  that  persons  may  be  built  up  in 
their  faith,  their  life,  and  their  commitment  to  share  faith 
with  others,”  Boyd  Nelson  had  said. 

Further  research  showed  me  that  this  vision  for  mission  has 
been  clearer  at  some  points  in  the  history  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  than  at  others.  Though  the  Anabaptists  were  strongly 
evangelistic,  the  early  Mennonites  in  America  were  reluctant 
missionaries,  even  to  their  own  people  who  had  dispersed  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Missions  meant  city  and  foreign 
work,  and  of  these  places  they  were  skeptical.  The  language 
of  the  Great  Commission,  according  to  Theron  F.  Schlabach 
in  A New  Rhythm  for  Mennonites,  didn’t  become  popular 
with  the  Mennonites  until  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  was  formed  in 
1906. 

The  period  1945-60  was  a time  of  great  expansion  for  the 
board.  It  averaged  a new  field  each  year  with  necessary  staf- 
fing. During  the  war  years  financial  reserves  had  built  up. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  numbers  of  volunteers  stepped 
forward.  About  1960  the  board  hit  a plateau  created  in  part 
because  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria  forced  missionaries  to 
withdraw. 

Some  people  interpreted  these  events  in  the  late  sixties  as  a 


time  of  failure.  “Yet  in  missions  there  has  to  be  ebb  and  flow, 
expansion  and  consolidation,  extension  and  maturation. 
What  looks  like  a time  of  contraction  may  actually  be  a pe- 
riod of  maturation,  ” said  Shenk. 

During  this  period  other  factors  entered  in.  A strong 
concern  for  and  by  minorities  emerged  in  the  U.S.  The  board 
was  criticized  for  devoting  too  much  energy  to  overseas 
ministries  and  not  enough  to  domestic  needs.  So  no  major 
push  for  overseas  missionaries  was  undertaken.  And  other  di- 
visions began  to  pull  forward  with  their  programs  such  as 
broadcasts,  health  and  welfare,  and  home  missions — all  ask- 
ing for  financial  and  moral  support. 

What  is  happening  now?  Are  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  catching  the  vision  for  a multifaceted  task  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  seventies? 

“The  vision  is  there,  ” said  Steve  Dintaman,  seminary 
student  and  former  Voluntary  Service  unit  leader,  “but  it 
doesn’t  filter  through.  The  Mennonite  Church  doesn’t  grab 
the  spiritual  emotions  of  the  people,  like  some  groups  do. 
Young  people  are  volunteering  for  service  without  knowing 
what  the  vision  of  people  relating  to  each  other  in  a fellow- 
ship or  a congregation  in  which  they  experience  Christ  in 
love,  in  worship,  in  sharing  is  all  about.  ” 

“The  vision  is  there,  but  sometimes  it  gets  detoured,  ” said 
John  Eby,  director  of  the  Relief  and  Service  division.  MBM 
must  compete  with  the  appeal  of  other  nondenominational 
mission  agencies  and  even  with  other  branches  of  the  church, 
such  as  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  “We  try  to  make  available  the  range  of  openings  and 
offerings  available  to  young  people,  ” he  said.  They  are  told 
about  MCC  as  well  as  Voluntary  Service  opportunities. 

I noted  in  the  responses  to  my  questionnaire  that  not  only 
did  the  Mission  Board  compete  with  other  church  agencies, 
but  it  was  also  confused  with  other  boards,  particularly  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  for  both  boards  work  in 
evangelism  and  seem  to  have  overlapping  responsibilities. 

Sometimes  the  vision  is  assigned  to  the  wrong  people.  John 
Eby  told  me  that  congregations  send  young  people  to  VS  for 
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a “good  experience.  ” The  board  gets  a fair  number  of 
references  stating,  “This  person  has  problems  relating  at 
home,”  or  “This  person  is  not  a mature  Christian,  but  I hope 
you  will  accept  him  because  VS  would  be  a good  experience 
for  him.”  Accepting  such  persons  is  a challenge  to  the  board, 
but  some  members  of  local  congregations  are  disturbed  by 
them.  “We  try  to  tell  congregations  that  part  of  their  mission 
is  the  VSers;  they  are  not  professional  missionaries  as  yet.” 

“The  vision  is  there,  but  sometimes  those  who  catch  it 
don’t  hold  on  to  it,”  said  Dorsa  Mishler,  personnel  director. 
“Some  difficult  assignments  need  people  with  pastoral  or 
teaching  experience.  People  get  the  experience  and  stay  here 
in  that  field.  They  don’t  move  on  to  the  original  assignment. 
In  1975  the  board  appealed  for  ten  couples  and  sent  out 
two.  ” 

Other  reasons  account  for  the  hazy  vision.  The  confusion  of 
ethnicity  with  Christianity,  the  same  problem  the  Publication 
Board  is  sorting  out  in  its  publishing  efforts,  faces  MBM.  The 
board,  according  to  Boyd  Nelson,  moves  without  apology 
within  the  historical  understandings  of  Mennonite  theology. 
The  goal  is  to  spread  the  gospel  within  this  framework,  but 
not  necessarily  to  build  Mennonite  churches.  But  some 
persons  don’t  understand  this  aspect  of  the  vision. 

'The  inroads  of  pluralism.  Pluralism  has  also  made  its  in- 
roads. Some  people  wonder  whether  changing  a person’s  reli- 
gion is  a worthwhile  goal.  Is  Christ  actually  the  only  road  to 
God?  Is  Christ  unique?  Add  to  this  the  unsettled  political 
situation  abroad  and  the  distrust  of  politicians  at  home,  cou- 
pled with  the  general  mood  of  individualism  and  you  have 
additional  filters  to  dim  the  light. 

A distrust  of  institutions  and  professionals  is  also  creeping 


in.  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  aired  such  concerns:  “Too 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  board  meetings.” 

“More  coordination  of  team  leaders  seems  to  be  indicated 
because  of  the  danger  or  overlap  or  double-tracking  with 
many  on  the  team.  ” 

“I  know  the  overhead  is  low  in  comparison  to  other  organi- 
zations, but  I would  like  to  find  some  way  to  cut  administra- 
tion costs.” 

“I  believe  we  have  a credibility  problem  in  raising  budg- 
ets. We  need  to  identify  our  work  in  persons  and  ministry  so 
people  are  giving  to  people  instead  of  to  budgets.” 

“People  want  to  give  to  specific  causes  but  always  support 
general  programs.  Perhaps  our  churches  need  constant 
reminders  of  what  our  board  is  doing  in  specific  areas.  ” 

I sensed  that  board  members  and  staff  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  becoming  too  professional  and  overinstitu- 
tionalized. Shenk  said,  “My  conviction  is  that  administrative 
mechanisms  are  a powerful  thing.  Mission  boards  must  exem- 
plify the  proper  way  to  handle  power.  A missioanry  can’t  be 
expected  to  be  an  example  to  nationals  if  the  board  doesn’t 
provide  the  example  first  by  its  administrative  system.” 

“We  have  to  be  reasonable  in  our  expectations  of  the 
average  church  member.  He  has  a lot  to  cope  with  regarding 
the  complexity  of  structures  and  programs  at  all  levels  of  the 
church.  What  appears  like  disinterest  may  simply  be  the 
inability  to  handle  and  understand  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams and  to  give  strong  loyalty  to  each  one.” 

Some  congregation  members  felt  that  the  discontinuance 
of  the  annual  mission  board  meeting  with  the  public  com- 
missioning of  missionaries  was  a mistake,  resulting  in  a loss  of 
visibility  for  missions  and  missionaries.  A public  meeting 
does  something  for  the  people  and  also  for  the  missionary. 
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“Theologically  it  is  wrong  to  send  out  missionaries  if  the 
church  has  no  stake  in  them,”  said  Shenk.  “We  have  to  dra- 
matize  before  the  church  what  missions  is.  Commissioning  is 
one  such  symbol.” 

From  workers  I sensed  a great  deal  of  goodwill  to  a board 
that  allows  for  innovation,  freedom  to  work  as  the  Spirit 
directs,  and  for  the  word  of  prophecy  to  break  through. 

^ Dan  and  Eunice  Miller,  second-generation  missionaries  to 

. Uruguay,  work  with  the  poor  of  the  country.  “The  board  is 
always  tremendously  understanding,”  said  Eunice.  “It  is 
paving  the  way  for  us  to  experiment.”  They  told  me  of  the 
strongly  committed  groups  of  Christians  learning  about  the 
gospel  of  peace  in  a strongly  authoritarian  political  system 
^ and  of  seeing  a believers’  church  form. 

j John  and  Bonny  Driver,  veteran  missionaries,  echo  their 

support  of  MBM  and  the  “extraordinary  amount  of  leeway  ” 
which  they  are  given  in  which  to  work.  “Our  experience  with 
the  board  has  been  most  positive.”  They  like  the  mix 
between  support  and  freedom  and  the  board’s  willingness  to 
^ give  responsibility  to  nationals,  regardless  of  how  weak  they 
^ may  be. 

How  can  MBM  make  the  vision  of  spreading  the  gospel 
clearer  in  the  next  decade? 

“By  helping  the  Mennonite  Church  find  its  identity,  ” said 
Boyd  Nelson.  “Who  are  we?  What  is  the  church?  What  is 
^ mission  and  what  is  missions?  How  can  we  help  the  more 
^ than  two  thousand  young  people  from  church  families  at- 
tending non- Mennonite  schools  draw  together  as  a Christian 
group?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Mennonite  Christian  to- 
day?” 

“We  have  not  taken  seriously  enough  a concern  for  church 
growth  here  at  home,”  said  Ernest  Bennett.  “I  would  like  to 
^ see  the  church  here  take  seriously  a witness  program  that 
would  result  in  a much  greater  response. 

“My  goal  is  to  keep  clear  the  focus  on  how  to  keep  missions 
and  service  tied  together,”  he  continued.  “A  growing  ele- 
ment in  the  church  sees  proclajnation  needing  more  em- 
phasis. Mennonite  Broadcasts  began  as  a movement  toward 
^ proclamation.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Men- 

nonite Disaster  Service  are  strongly  supported  by  the  church, 
< but  we  have  to  keep  a healthy  tension  between  concern  for 
service  and  evangelism. 

“During  the  next  decade  we  also  have  to  give  renewed  em- 
phasis to  working  with  emerging  churches  overseas  and  mak- 
ing available  to  them  the  kinds  of  people  who  can  relate  to 
' them.  ” 

Time  to  learn  from  overseas.  Staff  members  told  me  they 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  American  churches  to  learn 
from  overseas  and  minority  churches.  “Minorities  have  much 
to  offer  us  toward  a better  understanding  of  the  church,  ” said 
Bennett.  The  minority  churches  represent  the  growing  edge 
^ of  the  church  today.  To  learn  from  them  will  mean  to  listen  to 
them  and  accept  them  as  brothers,  not  brothers-in-law,  as 
one  young  black  member  told  me.  He  wondered  openly  why 
minority  pastors  always  went  to  minority  churches  when 
positions  were  open  in  white  churches. 


Keeping  the  vision  clear  will  require  even  greater  openness 
to  innovation  and  creativity.  Out-Spokin’,  an  innovative 
program  of  relief  and  service,  provides  creative  recreational 
experience  while  learning  about  brotherhood  through  long- 
distance biking. 

“It’s  a tremendous  experience  for  the  ones  who  take  part,” 
said  John  Eby.  “ ‘Yet  what  business  does  the  church  have  to 
run  a program  for  the  elite,’  some  ask.  Out-Spokin'’  is  dif- 
ferent enough  that  it  caught  the  imagination  of  those  whose 
imagination  wasn’t  caught  otherwise.  They  had  a renewal 
experience.  ” 

Ereedom  to  discover  new  forms  in  the  church  is  important 
if  the  vision  is  to  remain  clear,  said  Shenk.  The  church  needs 
a new  awareness  that  “young  Christians  have  no  real  chance 
to  mature  if  we  force  them  to  live  rigidly  according  to  old 
forms.  ” 

Forms  and  structures  need  stretching,  admitted  Boyd 
Nelson,  yet  the  Mennonite  Church  is  changing.  It  is  reaffirm- 
ing the  need  for  every  member  of  the  church  to  be  a member 
of  a basic  group.  The  1975  Mennonite  Yearbook  revealed  one 
aspect  of  this  change.  It  listed  seventeen  house  churches  and 
intentional  communities. 

“This  openness  will  have  to  extend  to  other  areas  on  the 
part  of  both  board  and  constituency,”  said  Nelson.  “We  will 
need  to  learn  how  to  care  as  God’s  people.  ” 

The  puzzle  was  beginning  to  fit  together.  Missions  and 
Mennonites  have  been  a pair  since  Menno  Simons’  era,  some- 
times more  closely  joined  than  at  others.  In  a large,  far-flung 
church,  a board  is  clearly  a necessity  to  lead  in  clarifying  and 
deepening  the  vision. 

“We  are  at  the  verge  of  another  thrust,  ” said  Shenk.  “I  can 
feel  it.  ” 

“Yet  we  need  to  find  the  focus  which  will  catch  the 
people’s  imagination  in  the  same  way  VS  did  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s,”  said  John  Eby. 


Who  works  for  MBM? 

Overseas  workers  168 

Voluntary  service  245 

Home  missions  71 

i 

Health  & welfare  1255 

mmm 

Home  offices  55 

j 

Mennonite  broadcasts  36 

1 

Based  on  the  1975  report.  Each  figure  represents  100  persons. 
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Spanish  Mennonite  families 
share  weekend  of  learning, 
inspiration 


Two  of  the  seventeen  children  whose  parents 
participated  in  the  Spanish  Life  Seminar. 


Throughout  the  entire  Bible,  we  see  the 
natural  process  of  family  life:  romanticism 
and  realism,  life  together,  resolution  of  con- 
flicts then  and  now,  male  and  female  rela- 
tionships and  their  roles.  This  was  part  of 
the  message  of  Helen  Cordero,  Jose  Ortiz 
and  Ron  Collins  in  “The  Family:  Perspec- 
tives from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
and  Today.’’  All  presentations  were  made  in 
Spanish. 

Forty  persons  participated  in  a Spanish 
Family  Life  Seminar  at  Greencroft  Center 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  March  18-20.  Most  were 
young  couples.  Sponsored  by  the  Family 
Life  Education  office  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  the 
seminar  was  funded  by  a Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Eraternal  Eunds  grant.  A planning  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Jose  Ortiz,  Jacobo 
Tijerina,  and  Beulah  Kauffman,  coordinated 
arrangements  for  the  weekend. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  seminar.  Hector 
Ortiz,  professor  at  Governor’s  University  in 
Chicago,  111.,  gave  a presentation  entitled 
“Identifying  Eamily  Resources  in  the  Con- 
gregation and  Community.  ” He  described 
the  role  of  the  congregation  and  the  com- 
munity and  how  they  complement  each 
other.  “Church  members  are  part  of  the 
community,  ” he  said.  “Thus  the  community 
becomes  part  of  the  church.  ” Ortiz  declared 
that  by  using  resources  available  in  the 
church  and  community  there  is  no  family 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved.  When  the 
pastor  cannot  solve  it,  he  should  find 


someone  who  can.  Ortiz’  remarks  sparked 
good  exchanges  of  dialogue  among  the  par- 
ticipants. 

New  York  City  resident  Damaris  Lugo 
Erey,  currently  studying  at  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  in- 
volved the  group  in  role  play  to  illustrate  the 
art  of  communication  in  “Real  Life  Situa- 
tions in  Families.  ” Damaris  also  talked 
briefly  about  her  Puerto  Rican  background. 

In  other  sessions  Jose  Ortiz  spoke  on 
“Family  Life  Radio  Spots,”  Arnoldo  Casas 
pointed  out  various  “Literature  Resources  ” 
and  helped  moderate  the  sessions,  and  Elvin 
Snyder  described  “The  Eamily  Tree  ” which 
he  illustrated  with  his  wood  carvings.  Jacobo 
Tijerina  was  in  charge  of  the  music  and 
moderating  the  sessions. 

The  seminar  served  as  a kind  of  family 
reunion.  Many  of  the  couples  who  were 
present  are  separated  from  their  immediate 
families  because  of  social,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  geographical  circumstances. 
Why  did  these  couples  feel  “at  home” 
together?  One  must  go  back  through  history 
to  a principal  “common  denominator  ” : the 
separation  from  the  Catholic  Church  (of 
which  most  of  their  ancestors  were 
members).  In  many  cases  this  separation 
broke  family  relationships.  Thus  the  con- 
gregation has  become  “the  family.  ” Per- 
sonal problems  are  often  brought  to  the  pas- 
tor or  the  elders  of  the  church. 


Much  discussion  in  the  seminar  centered 
on  contemporary  family  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  was  singing  and  prayer.  When 
you  do  all  of  this  together  you  stay  together. 
The  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  constitutes 
“our  family.  ” We  look  for  maturity,  better 
family  relations,  and  more  and  larger  con- 
gregations to  surround  us  with  Christian 
love  to  enable  us  to  perpetuate  our  Father’s 
name. — Arnoldo  J.  Casas 

Conferencia 

de  capacitacibn  de  lideres 
en  la  educacl6n  familiar 

De  Genesis  capitulo  1 a traves  de  toda  la  Bib- 
lica,  vemos  el  proceso  o desarrollo  de  la  vida 
familiar:  romanticismo,  realismo,  resolucion 
de  conflictos  en  aquel  entonces  y hoy 
ademas  el  rol  del  hombre  y la  mujer 
separados  y juntos.  Esta  fue  parte  de  la 
presentacion  hecha  por  Ron  Collins,  Helen 
Cordero  y Jose  Ortiz  en  “La  Familia  en  el 
Antiguo,  Nuevo  Testamento  y Hoy.  ” 

Hubo  entre  40  by  50  participantes  en  el 
taller  para  familias  hispans,  en  el  Centro 
Greencroft  en  Elkhart,  Indiana,  del  18  al  20 
de  marzo.  La  mayoria  de  eliar:  romanti- 
cismo, realismo,  resolucion  de  conflictos  en 
aquel  entonces  y hoy  ademas  el  rol  del 
hombre  y la  mujer  separados  y juntos.  Esta 
fue  parte  de  la  presentacion  hecha  por  Ron 
Collins,  Helen  Cordero  y Jose  Ortiz  en  “La 
Eamilia  en  el  Antiguo,  Nuevo  Testamento  y 
Hoy.  ” 

Hubo  entre  40  y 50  participantes  en  el 
taller  para  familias  hispanas,  en  el  Centro 
Greencroft  en  Elkhart,  Indiana,  del  18  al  20 
de  marzo.  La  mayoria  de  ellos  eran  matri- 
monies jovenes.  El  taller  fue  subsidado  por 
medio  de  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Fraternal 
Funds  y llevado  a cabo  por  la  oficina  de 
Family  Life  Education  de  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries.  La  or- 
ganizacion  estuvo  a cargo  de  la  comision  or- 
ganizadora,  encabezada  por  Jose  Ortiz,  Ja- 


Part  of  the  group  from  the  Archbold,  Ohio,  area  who  attended  the  Spanish  Family  Life  Seminar. 
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cobo  Tijerina  y Beulah  Kauffman  quienes 
' hicieron  arreglos  para  el  fin  de  semana. 

La  participacibn  fue  un  suceso.  Hubo  mo- 
^ mentos  de  dialogo  con  el  orador  Dr.  Hector 
Ortiz,  profesor  de  la  Universidad  de  los 
Gobernadores  en  Chicago,  111.  Mientras 
centralizaba  la  atencibn  de  los  participantes 
en  su  tema  “El  Proceso  de  identificar  las 
> necesidades  de  las  familias  en  las  congre- 
gacibn,”  describib  el  rol  de  congregacibn  y 
comunidad  y como  se  complementan  entre 
ambas.  Dijo:  “Miembros  de  la  iglesia  son 
parte  de  la  comunidad,  de  esta  manera  la 
comunidad  llega  a ser  parte  de  la  congre- 
gacibn. Comunidad  e iglesia  se  separan 
^ entre  si  para  permanecer  juntas  y per- 
manecen  juntas  para  separarse  entre  si.” 
I Muchas  veces  el  pastor  piensa  que  ciertos 
problemas  familiares  no  pueden  ser 
resueltos  por  bl.  Dr.  Ortiz  senalb  que  usando 
los  recursos  de  la  congregacibn  y comunidad 
no  hay  problemas  que  no  pueden  ser 
resuletos.  Cuando  el  pastor  no  puede  resol- 
^ verlos  solicita  la  ayuda  de  alguien  que  lo 
, puede  hacer. 

Damaris  Lugo  Frey,  originaria  de  Nueva 
York  y estudiante  en  el  Seminario  de 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  usb  la  dramatizacibn  para 
demostrar  el  arte  de  la  comunicacibn  en  “Si- 
tuaciones  reales  de  la  vida  familiar.”  Las  pa- 
rejas  tuvieron  la  oportunidad  de  expresarse 


“The  peace  testimony  and  the  form  of  the 
church”  was  the  theme  of  an  international 
Church  and  Peace  conference  held  Feb.  17- 
20  at  Bendorf  along  the  Rhein  River  near 
Koblenz,  West  Germany. 

The  aim  of  the  conference  was  to  gather 
Christians  committed  or  open  to  the  im- 
portance of  local  church  life  and/or  Chris- 
tian pacifism,  reports  Larry  Miller,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
i representative  in  Europe  who  served  on  the 
conference’s  steering  committee. 

^ “The  best  representatives  of  European 
church  reality  in  the  late  fifties  were 
university  professors  who  were  also 
churchmen.  Our  feeling  today  is  that  one 
needs  to  look  first  to  communities,  con- 
gregations, service  groups,  and  peace  groups 
if  one  hopes  to  find  representatives  of  living 
V local  church  reality,  ” Miller  comments. 

The  65  participants  were  from  Belgium, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain, 
Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.,  and  included 
20  Mennonites. 

The  other  large  denominational  group 
! represented  was  Catholics.  “There  was 
major  involvement  by  intentional  commu- 
nities scattered  from  Belfast  to  Barcelona, 
reflecting  the  belief  of  many  intentional 
communities  that  the  peace  commitment 
should  find  immediate  direct  expression  in 


de  como  se  sienten,  piensan  y reaccionan  a 
las  situaciones  familiares  de  la  vida  diaria. 
Josb  Ortiz  hablb  de  curias  para  radio  de 
escenas  de  la  vida  diaria.  Arnoldo  Casas, 
“varios  recursos  de  literatura.  ” Elvin  Snyder 
hablb  de  “Nuestros  Antepasados  ” e ilustrb 
su  discurso  con  esculturas  en  madera. 

Fue  una  reunibn  familiar.  Muchas  de  las 
parejas  presentes  por  razones  geogrdficas, 
sociales,  econbmicas  y religiosas  han  sido 
separadas  de  sus  familiares.  dCual  fue  la 
razbn  por  la  cual  estas  parejas  se  sintieron 
“entre  familia”?  para  contestar  esta 
pregunta  nos  remontamos  al  tiempo  de  la 
separacibn  entre  ellos  y la  iglesia  catblica 
(cuando  se  unieron  a la  iglesia  evangelica). 
En  muchos  casos  resulta  en  la  separacibn  de 
las  familias.  Es  entonces  que  la  congre- 
gacibn llega  a ser  “la  familia.  ” Los  prob- 
lemas personales  son  traidos  al  pastor  o los 
ancianos  de  la  iglesia  para  ser  resueltos. 

El  seminario  en  muchos  casos  reflejb 
“todo”  esto.  Se  discutieron  problemas  fa- 
miliares contemporbneos.  Se  canto  y orb,  y 
todo  se  hizo  en  conjunto.  La  Iglesia  Meno- 
nita  Hispana  constituye  “nuestra  familia.  ” 
Buscamos  madurez,  mejor  relaciones  fa- 
miliares, mas  y mas  grandes  congregaciones 
que  irradien  amor  cristiano  para  de  esta 
manera  perpetuar  el  nombre  de  nuestro 
Padre. — Arnoldo  J.  Casas 


social  lifestyles,  ” says  MCC  Peace  Section 
director  Urbane  Peachey,  explaining  why  so 
many  participants  of  state  church  back- 
ground were  interested  in  the  free  or  be- 
lievers’ church  tradition. 

Input  came  from  the  various  groups  par- 
ticipating through  printed  material,  reports, 
films,  and  discussion  both  as  a large  group 
and  divided  into  small  groups,  reports  Bill 
Redekop  of  the  MCC  (B.C.)  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  Committee. 

Written  theses  by  Heinhold  Fast,  a North 
German  Mennonite  who  chaired  the  confer- 
ence’s steering  committee,  and  Wilfried 
Warneck,  the  Church  and  Peace  staff 
person,  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Fast’s  theses  were  scriptural,  based 
on  passages  from  Ephesians  2 and  Phil- 
ippians  3 and  focused  on  peace  as  an 
essential  part  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings. 

Warneck  focused  on  the  form  of  the 
church  and  its  peace  witness  as  background 
for  the  main  general  discussion  topic,  “The 
Traditional  Church:  Its  problems  and  its 
positive  possibilities.  ” 

“The  steering  committee  will  be  meeting 
again  in  the  near  future  to  evaluate  the 
conference  and  to  project  the  future  for 
Church  and  Peace,”  Urbane  Peachey  re- 
ports. “Church  and  Peace  could  be  a con- 
tinuing forum  for  exchange  between  a 
diversity  of  groups  and  individuals  and 


could  include  study,  regional,  or  local 
seminars  as  well  as  a periodic  larger 
conference.  ” 

Colorado-Kansas 
hospital  management 

Coping  with  growth  and  adjusting  to 
changes  in  health  care  delivery  occupied 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  during  sessions  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  committee  met  on 
Mar.  10  and  II  prior  to  the  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly  and  Protestant  Health  and 
Welfare  Assembly. 

Immediate  focus  of  committee  attention 
was  a new  management  proposal  for  its  six 
related  Colorado  and  Kansas  hospitals.  After 
discussions  with  hospital  administrators, 
following  up  discussions  from  a year  earlier, 
the  committee  went  on  record  “in  principle 
supporting  the  development  of  a manage- 
ment services  entity  as  a self-supporting 
structure  to  which  its  affiliated  institutions 
may  subscribe  upon  payment  of  a fee  to 
assist  them  in  their  hospital  management 
and  planning.  ” 

The  Colorado-Kansas  management  struc- 
ture would  function  as  a Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  subsidiary  and  provide  in- 
creased local  and  area  hospital  management 
and  health  care  planning  services. 

Secretary  Luke  Birky  noted  that  requests 
have  increased  markedly  from  across  the 
church  for  assistance  in  retirement  com- 
munity planning.  According  to  government 
studies  less  than  5 percent  of  the  American 
population  over  65  years  of  age  needs  nurs- 
ing home  care.  No  one  has  projected  how 
many  seniors  would  benefit  from  other 
planned  retirement  facilities,  Luke  said.  The 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  is  con- 
cerned that  retirement  living  facilities  not 
be  used  inappropriately,  and  that  congrega- 
tions participate  in  providing  non-brick  and 
mortar  services  for  their  senior  members. 

Tilman  Smith  presented  the  Task  Force 
on  Aging  recommendations  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  asked  staff  to  begin  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations, 
which  focus  on  awareness  raising  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  resources  of  an  aged  popula- 
tion. 

In  a summary  statement  the  Task  Force 
said:  Aging  is  a comprehensive  issue.  There 
are  specific  needs  that  must  be  met,  but  the 
overall  thrust  of  ministries  to  the  elders  (and 
all  ages)  needs  to  be  positive,  growing  out  of 
a theology  of  personhood,  community,  faith, 
and  hope  as  an  answer  to  depersonalization, 
individualism,  loss,  change,  and  mobility. 
The  old  are  old  and  the  young  will  be.  The 
middle-aged  have  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  the  aged  and  the  young.  The  way 
they  do  the  former  reveals  their  character, 
and  the  way  they  do  the  latter  reveals  their 
foresight  and  wisdom. 


European  conference  discusses  peace  witness 
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EMBMC  annual  meeting 


Home  ministries  secretary  Chester  Wenger  talks  with  Sam  Brown,  Reading,  Pa.,  about  God  changing 
lives,  EMBMC  annual  meeting. 


The  63rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
held  on  Mar.  19  and  20  at  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School,  was  an  experience 
in  mission.  More  than  100  people  served  in 
various  ways  on  the  program  and  an  esti- 
mated total  of  2,000  persons  attended. 

Lloyd  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  emphasized 
the  need  for  a new  look  at  witness  in  an  ad- 
dress on  the  conference  theme,  “Come  and 
See.”  Weaver  said  Jesus  did  not  start  with 
Nathanael’s  hang-ups  when  He  called  him 
to  faith.  Instead  Jesus  called  forth  what  God 
had  already  placed  in  Nathanael — an  Is- 
raelite without  guile.  He  used  visual  aids — a 
violin  out  of  tune  and  in  tune,  a weight  bar 
with  few  and  many  weights — to  illustrate 
what  God  does  when  He  takes  over  a life 
and  puts  His  power  to  work. 

Mark  Peachey,  guest  speaker  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  called  congregations  to  take 
responsibility  not  only  for  identifying  and 
calling  missionaries  but  also  to  follow  them 
with  prayer  support  and  prepare  them  for 
reentry  upon  their  return  from  service. 

A wide  variety  of  people  who  had  been 
changed  and  whom  God  had  used  to  change 
others  appeared  on  the  platform  throughout 
the  two-day  sessions. 

The  Home  Ministries  office  called  the 
assembly  to  increase  their  efforts  in  evange- 
lism. At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  overseas 
church  membership  now  at  15,920  will 
exceed  the  membership  of  Lancaster 
Conference  during  the  current  year. 
Associate  Home  Ministries  secretary, 
Nathan  Showalter,  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  let  this  happen.  He  said  he  had  faith  to 
believe  that  the  God  who  has  given  us 
growth  overseas  is  able  to  do  the  same  for 
the  Stateside  church. 


Norman  Shenk,  treasurer,  reported  that 
during  the  seventies  the  budget  increase 
averaged  7 percent  a year.  He  urged  the 
congregations  to  maintain  their  level  of  giv- 
ing throughout  this  year  so  that  deficit 
spending  can  be  avoided.  Norman  said  the 
1977  budget  is  $2.78  million,  an  8 percent 
increase  over  1976. 

Voluntary  Service  Director  Jerry  Meek 
reported  that  the  VS  program  provides  for 
VSers  to  relate  to  local  congregations.  He  af- 
firmed the  church  for  its  financial  support  of 
the  program  which  requires  additional 
funds  since  fewer  VSers  are  placed  in  earn- 
ing assignments. 

An  ex-offender,  Harry  Malatesta,  spent 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a prison  cell  set  up 
in  one  of  the  display  rooms.  Interviewed  by 
persons  who  were  attempting  to  lead  him  to 
Christ,  Harry  was  able  to  demonstrate  ap- 
proaches not  to  use  when  witnessing  to 
prisoners.  He  also  shook  hands  with  children 
and  reminded  them  that  the  hand  of  a “jail- 
bird ” is  a human  hand. 

Grace  Yoder,  teacher  at  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  and  children  of  the  East 
Petersburg  congregation  constructed  a huge 
plastic  bubble  showing  scenes  of  Guatemala 
and  activities  of  missionaries  there.  The 
children  were  tour  guides  who  led  visitors 
through  the  bubble  and  answered  questions 
about  Guatemalan  life  and  customs. 

Keith  and  Marian  Yoder,  of  the  North 
End  congregation,  Lancaster,  highlighted 
world  hunger  needs  with  the  aid  of  puppets 
and  a script  written  by  Shirley  Kurtz,  Mount 
Joy. 

The  purpose  of  these  Sunday  afternoon 
features  was  to  give  children  and  adults  an 
experience  in  mission  in  terms  they  could 
see  and  feel  and  taste.  A group  from 
Ethiopia  served  national  food  and  con- 


ducted an  alphabet  lesson  in  the  Amharic 
language. 

David  Thomas,  moderator  of  Lancaster 
Conference,  referring  to  his  recent  trip  to 
Africa,  called  the  assembly  to  responsible 
brotherhood.  He  asked  whether  the 
American  church  is  mature  enough  to  sup- 
port their  brothers  in  Africa  to  be  mis- 
sionaries in  countries  where  Americans  can- 
not go.  President  of  the  Board  Raymond 
Charles  said  the  church  in  Ethiopia  asked 
him  whether  the  church  in  America  realizes 
the  urgency  of  doing  all  they  can  to  get  the 
gospel  out  now.  Raymond  called  for  an  in- 
vestment in  the  church  in  Africa.  “Our 
wealth  there  is  safe,  ” he  said. 

There  was  no  special  dedication  of 
missionaries  even  though  the  Board  had  ap- 
pointed and  reappointed  16  persons  at  its  bi- 
monthly meeting  on  Mar.  18.  Instead,  the 
chairman  led  the  entire  congregation  in  a 
covenant  renewal  as  persons  affirmed  each 
other  in  the  use  of  their  gifts  for  mission. 

Brazil  church  expands 
in  capital  city  suburb 

A 1977  priority  projected  by  the  Association 
of  Evangelical  Mennonites  in  Brazil  is  being 
realized  with  purchase  of  a building  for  the 
growing  Gama  congregation  in  the  coun- 
try’s capital. 

The  purchased  building  is  an  ordinary 
dwelling  which  the  29-member  congrega- 
tion is  renovating  as  a meetinghouse. 
Expanded  accommodations  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  numerical  growth  in  this  satellite 
city  of  130,000. 

Earlier  this  year  on  invitation  of  the 
Association,  Angela  and  Erwin  Rempel, 
moved  to  Gama  to  work  with  the  congrega- 
tion as  a pastoral  couple.  Rempels  are 
missionaries  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion, Newton,  Kan. 

“To  see  and  respond  to  opportunity  in  the 
Federal  District  of  Brazil  is  most  challeng- 
ing, ” reported  the  Rempels.  In  addition  to 
expanded  witness  at  Gama,  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  starting  Bible  study  groups  in 
other  satellite  cities  of  Brasilia,  they  ex- 
plained. 

Mennonite  witness  in  Brasilia  dates  back 
to  1962  when  missionary  Allen  Martin  asked 
Manoel  de  Souza,  “Could  we  have  Sunday 
school  in  your  home?  ” Manoel  had  moved 
to  Brasilia,  the  country’s  new  Federal  Dis- 
trict, to  find  opportunities  amidst  wide, 
open  spaces  in  central  Brazil. 

Formerly  the  mayor  of  Araguacema,  a 
town  600  miles  north,  he  was  living  in  a 
temporary  wooden  structure  on  the  outskirts 
of  Brasilia.  Allen,  who  founded  two  book- 
stores in  the  Federal  District,  had  learned  of 
Manoel  on  a visit  to  Araguacema  where 
mission  outreach  had  been  established  by 
the  Mennonites. 
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Manoel  agreed  to  have  Sunday  school  in 
his  home.  At  first  it  was  just  his  own  family, 
but  other  relatives  and  neighbors  soon 
began  attending.  By  the  end  of  1969,  the 
Souza  family  was  able  to  purchase  a govern- 
ment built  house  with  three  bedrooms  in 
Gama,  a planned  satellite  city  about  25 
miles  from  the  center  of  ultramodern  Bra- 
silia. By  this  time  it  was  Otis  and  Betty 
Hochstetler  who  were  working  with  the  two 
bookstores  in  the  Federal  District  and  help- 
ing in  the  Sunday  school 
“When  we  move  to  Gama,  will  you  still 
come  help  us?”  Manoel  asked  the 
Hochstetlers.  Yes,  they  were  willing  to 
continue  their  fellowship  with  the  group.  At 
this  point,  wanting  publicly  to  relate  to  a 
church,  and  preferring  the  Mennonites,  the 
group  organized  and  became  officially  a 


part  of  the  Association  of  Evangelical  Men- 
nonites in  Brazil.  Of  the  six  charter 
members,  the  only  Brazilians  were  the 
Souzas.  They  were  baptized  in  Hochstetlers’ 
living  room. 

A new  setting  meant  new  neighbors. 
However,  the  main  contacts  were  with  rela- 
tives or  others  who  had  moved  from 
Araguacema.  By  1976,  the  Sunday  school  at- 
tendance was  about  40  with  a church 
membership  of  29. 

After  chatting  for  a while  with  the  Souzas, 
a visitor  finally  asked,  “And  just  where  does 
the  church  meet?  ” 

“Right  here  in  this  living  room,  ” was  the 
reply.  The  9 x 12  room  is  filled  with  two 
sofas,  four  upholstered  chairs,  and  one  small 
table  that  holds  a TV,  hymnbooks  and  Bi- 
bles. — Angela  Rempel 


Polish  exchange  agriculturists  begin  visit 


“1  very  much  appreciate  that  I had  op- 
portunity to  go  to  your  country — live,  eat, 
and  work.  Now  other  Polish  trainees  are  in 
America  and  1 have  to  tell  them  that  I’m  a 
little  bit  jealous  that  I’m  not  with  them,  ” 
wrote  one  participant  in  the  Polish  Agri- 
cultural Exchange  Visitor  Program  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Poland. 

Beginning  the  seventh  year  of  the  ex- 
change program,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee exchange  visitor  staff  persons  wel- 
comed six  Polish  agriculturists  to  North 
America  in  March.  The  trainees,  as  the  ex- 
change visitors  are  often  called,  are  mostly 
single  young  people  with  middle  or  higher 
level  agricultural  training  selected  by  the 
Scientific  Association  of  Agricultural  Tech- 
nicians in  Poland  (SITR). 

The  visitors  come  to  broaden  their  voca- 
tional knowledge  through  full-time  agri- 
cultural work  for  one  year.  During  the  year 
they  normally  spend  time  at  two  different 
placements,  but  the  1977-78  groups  will 
have  only  one  placement. 

They  go  to  their  sponsors  after  an  initial 
orientation  to  North  America,  MCC,  and 


English  speech  and  usage.  The  trainees 
receive  input  at  a midyear  conference  where 
resource  persons  attempt  to  tie  agriculture 
to  international  concerns.  Following  an 
evaluation  and  sight-seeing  tour  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  New  York  City,  the 
trainees  return  to  Poland. 

During  the  1976-77  year,  33  Polish  young 
people  participated  as  agricultural  exchange 
visitors.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
group  to  six  persons  is  part  of  an  MCC  effort 
at  reevaluation  of  the  program.  The  evalua- 
tion will  include  sending  a questionnaire  to 
all  former  North  American  sponsors  and 
participants,  getting  reactions  from  local 
committees  of  sponsors,  exchanging  ideas 
with  the  4-H  Foundation  and  the  church  of 
the  Brethren,  who  also  sponsor  Polish  agri- 
cultural exchange  visitors,  and  getting  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  from  SITR. 

In  spite  of  positive  indications,  Doreen 
Harms,  director  notes  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  sponsors  for  the  program.  Since 
only  16  of  the  past  year’s  group  of  33  were 
placed  in  Mennonite  homes,  she  wonders 
whether  MCC  can  continue  the  program. 


Six  agriculturist  exchange  visitors  from  Poland. 


Mexican  hurricane 
effort  closed 

By  the  time  the  last  pickup  truckload  of 
Mennonite  volunteers  drove  out  of  La  Paz, 
Mexico,  on  Mar.  7,  800  temporary  card- 
board shelters  had  been  constructed  and  put 
to  use  and  30  washroom  facilities  had  been 
built.  On  the  Mexican  mainland,  home- 
owners  in  Sinaloa  State  had  received  roofing 
for  their  damaged  houses  and  in  Sonora 
State  assistance  was  given  to  repair  a 
severely  damaged  Bible  institute. 

The  cooperative  effort  was  begun  in 
response  to  Hurricane  Lisa,  which  struck  the 
Lower  Baja  peninsula  and  Mexican  main- 
land in  early  October  1976.  Between  that 
time  and  the  project’s  termination  in  Mar. 
17  Mennonite  volunteers  from  Mexican 
Mennonite  groups  in  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, 13  from  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
Mennonite  mission  churches  in  the  main- 
land states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  and  nine 
from  Canada  and  the  U.S.  had  participated 
in  the  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation  work. 

Showalters,  Landises 
to  address  celebration 

“Celebration  ’77  ” is  the  key  word  adopted 
by  the  New  York  State  Fellowship  for  their 
Spiritual  Fellowship  Conference.  New  York 
State  Fellowship,  which  consists  of  the  Men- 
nonite churches  in  New  York  State,  will  be 
hosted  by  the  three  Mennonite  churches 
near  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  new  date  set  for  “Celebration  ’77  ” is 
Apr.  29,  30,  and  May  1.  The  earlier  date  of 
February  25-27  had  to  be  canceled  due  to 
the  severe  snowstorm  that  hit  the  Buffalo 
area  this  year. 

The  theme  of  Celebration  ’77  is,  “We  Are 
a People.  ” The  program  will  start  on  Friday 
evening,  Apr.  29  at  8:00  p.m.  and  conclude 
with  a 4:00  p.m.  lunch  on  Sunday,  May  1. 
The  guest  speakers  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Showalter,  of  the  Rosedale  Bible  In- 
stitute, Irwin,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

All  the  Celebration  ’77  and  services  will 
be  held  at  Faith  Christian  School,  4560  East 
Boncrest  Drive,  Williamsville,  N.Y.  Tele- 
phone 716-634-4821.  The  school  is  located 
approximately  four  miles  northeast  of  the 
Buffalo  International  Airport  and  ap- 
proximately 2V2  miles  northeast  of  Exit  #49 
of  the  New  York  State  Thruway  (Depew 
Exit). 

A special  invitation  is  extended  to  anyone 
who  would  like  to  join  in  this  weekend  of  in- 
spiration. For  more  information,  programs, 
and  registration,  please  contact  Titus  Kauff- 
man, 1053  Virginia  Drive,  Alden,  NY  14004 
(phone  716-937-9031)  or  Alden  Mennonite 
Church,  12514  West  Main  St,  Alden,  NY 
14004  (phone  716-937-6977). 
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Yoder,  Herschberger 
still  missing,  Ecuador 

In  the  middle  of  May  1976,  Delilah  Yoder, 
27,  and  James  Herschberger,  27,  traveling 
together  in  South  America,  rode  out  of 
Cuenca,  Ecuador,  toward  Macas,  near  the 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  with  Marcelo  Car- 
rion, an  Ecuadoran,  to  one  of  the  primitive 
farms  he  owns.  Since  then,  almost  a year 
later,  they  have  not  been  seen. 


Delilah  Yoder 

Delilah,  a graduate  of  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  was  widely  traveled.  She  went 
to  Europe  on  three  occasions  and  worked 
there  for  some  time.  She  took  every  op- 
portunity to  go  hiking  and  camping.  With  a 
master’s  degree  from  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity at  Morgantown,  Delilah  served  as  a 
social  worker  in  Arlington,  Va.,  for  more 
than  four  years. 

James  worked  as  a computer  systems 
engineer  in  New  York  City.  He,  too, 
graduated  from  Goshen  College,  with 
honors  in  physics.  His  travels  and  assign- 
ments have  taken  him  to  Europe  and  a 
number  of  countries  in  Africa,  including  Al- 
geria and  Ethiopia. 

The  two  travelers  had  wanted  to  visit 
Colombia,  but  decided  against  it  because 
they  had  “heard  too  many  bad  things  about 
the  place,  ’ Delilah  wrote  her  family.  They 
felt  Ecuador  rivaled  Switzerland  in  natural 
beauty. 

They  encountered  Carrion  in  Cuenca,  be- 
cause the  Ecuadoran  liked  to  meet  Ameri- 
cans there  and  recommend  a hotel  or 
entertain  them  on  one  of  his  farms.  He  is  a 
friendly  man  who  sports  a Vandyke  beard. 

Stephen  Bohn,  25,  of  Baker,  Ore.,  on 
leave  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  died  in 
October  1975  presumably  of  a diabetic  coma 
while  visiting  one  of  Carrion’s  ranches. 

Jane  Bissell,  35,  a nurse  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  an  experienced  traveler,  mys- 


teriously disappeared  in  Banos,  Ecuador,  in 
October  1976.  All  four  travelers  stayed  at 
the  Gran  Casino  Hotel  in  Quito  days  before 
their  disappearance  or  death.  The  relation- 
ship, if  any,  between  the  cases  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  been  very 
slow  in  responding  to  requests  of  the 
families  to  look  into  these  cases.  Officials  of 
the  State  Department  contend  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a “right  ” to  disappear  if  they 
want  to. 

The  Yoder  family  has  reportedly  spent 
from  40  to  $50,000  for  private  investigators 
searching  for  Delilah  and  James.  NBC 
recently  carried  a news  release  on  its  Satur- 
day night  television  broadcast  and  is  con- 
tinuing its  investigation.  Stanley  Souder  and 
his  wife,  of  Telford,  Pa.,  have  made  trips  to 
Ecuador  following  the  disappearances  in 
which,  among  other  things,  they  too,  tried 
to  find  out  what  happened,  without  much 
success. 

Delilah  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  G. 
Ernest  and  Lena  (Bender)  Yoder  of 
Salisbury,  Pa.,  and  James  is  the  son  of 
Harvey  and  Anne  Herschberger  of  Hatfield, 
Pa.  Anyone  having  heard  from  the  missing 
since  leaving  the  States  should  contact  the 
family. 

Family  resource  center 
opens  in  U.S.  Southwest 

Several  years  ago  a small  group  of  Men- 
nonite  ministers  and  professionals  in  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  area  began  to  meet  regularly 
regarding  the  needs  they  saw  for  family  life 
education  programs  and  services  in  the 
southwestern  U.S.,  as  well  as  for  the  church- 
at-large.  Out  of  this  concern  has  come  Crea- 
tive Family  Resources,  a nonprofit  agency 
operating  under  the  cooperative  auspices  of 
several  local  Mennonite  congregations.  Of- 
fices for  Creative  Family  Resources  are 
located  at  9844  N.  7th  Place,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85020.  Phone:  (602)943-5640. 

Purposes  for  the  resource  center  are:  to 
identify  areas  of  need  within  the  church 
“family”  locally  as  well  as  churchwide,  to 
identify  available  resources  within  the 
church  community  as  well  as  outside  the 
church  community,  and  to  bring  together 
these  resources  to  meet  the  identified  needs. 
The  vision,  according  to  program  coordina- 
tor Stephen  Miller,  is  to  be  a resource  to  the 
larger  church  body  in  the  Phoenix  area,  the 
Southwest  Mennonite  Conference,  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  a whole. 

In  addition  to  being  supported  by  several 
local  congregations.  Creative  Family  Re- 
sources received  a Fraternal  Funds  grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  which  was 
channeled  through  the  Family  Life  Educa- 
tion office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  One  of 
the  original  purposes  for  the  grant  was  to  en- 


courage the  development  of  a family  life 
resources  center  which  might  serve  as  a pilot 
model  for  similar  efforts  in  other  Mennonite 
population  centers. 

The  plan  is  to  sponsor  workshops, 
seminars,  retreats,  and  ongoing  groups 
utilizing  community  and  church  resources 
and  facilities  without  a large  staff  or  high 
overhead.  Creative  Family  Resources  has  al- 
ready identified  available  resources  for:  self- 
esteem building  groups,  marriage  enrich- 
ment programs,  couples  communication 
workshops,  parent  effectiveness  training, 
parent  study  groups,  transactional  analysis, 
sex  education  seminars,  seminars  for  singles, 
family  living  seminars,  career  counseling 
seminars,  and  leadership  training  work- 
shops. Other  services  will  be  offered  as 
needs  arise  and  resources  become  available. 
Staff  are  also  evaluating  some  of  the  many 
audiovisuals  sent  to  ministers  as  to  their  use- 
fulness within  the  church  family.  Further  in- 
formation is  available  upon  request. 

Program  coordinator  for  Creative  Family 
Resources  is  Stephen  Miller,  a psychiatric 
social  worker  and  a member  of  Trinity  Men- 
nonite Chureh. 

South  African  churchman 
describes  apartheid 

“I  wish  you  could  go  to  South  Africa  and  be 
painted  black,  ’ Ernest  T.  S.  Buti,  Jr.,  told  a 
chapel  gathering  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  staff  persons.  “Then  you  would 
understand  it  better  than  I could  tell  you.” 
Understand  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  70 
percent  of  the  population  designated  to 
owning  only  the  poorest  13  percent  of  the 
country’s  land  mass.  Understand  how  it 
feels  to  be  required  to  present  a pass  iden- 
tification on  demand.  Understand  what  it  is 
like  to  belong  to  a church  whose  “mother 
church”  teaches  that  whites  and  blacks  may 
not  worship  together. 

Buti,  who  is  the  moderator  of  the  Black 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa, 
visited  MCC  on  Mar.  14  during  a trip  to 
North  America  for  a consultation  on 
southern  Africa.  Describing  his  own  life, 
Buti  spoke  sharply  of  both  the  government 
and  the  church  in  South  Africa  and  urged 
solidarity  between  Christians  in  North 
America  and  those  working  for  freedom  in 
South  Africa. 

“The  government  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
church,”  he  added.  “If  the  church  wanted 
change  the  government  would  do  it  tomor- 
row. Church  members  put  the  government 
in  power.”  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  ruling  government  are  also  members  of 
the  white  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Buti  remarked  that  black  young  people  in 
South  Africa  are  becoming  impatient  and 
are  beginning  to  lead  the  protests  against 
the  apartheid  system.  “Young  people  think 
we  don’t  talk  sense.  They  really  challenge 
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Ernest  T.  S.  Buti,  Jr. 


me  when  I say  ‘our  government.’  It  won’t  be 
ours  until  we  have  the  right  to  vote,  they 
believe. 

“We  are  cheerful  and  happy,  but  we  are 
not  taking  everything  lying  down.  We  know 
that  things  are  not  going  to  be  like  this 
forever.  Picking  up  stones  to  throw  at  the 
government  would  be  suicide.  We  want  to 
do  it  the  Christian  way,  by  prayer  and  point- 
ing out  changes.  ” 

Buti’s  visit  continues  a series  of  contacts 
between  North  American  Mennonites  and 
Christians  in  South  Africa. 

A symbol  for  consensus 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  church 
today  to  arrive  at  a common  mind  on  such 
questions  as  abortion,  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are 
examined  at  General  Assembly  and  in  many 
congregations. 

The  Historical  Committee  has  endorsed  a 
plan  whereby  interested  persons  can  take  a 
look  at  the  issues  confronting  our  church 
during  its  beginnings,  1525-27;  what  and 
how  its  leaders  came  to  agreement  on  seven 
basics  at  Schleitheim,  Switzerland,  during 
February  1527;  and  how  the  seven  articles 


Breisach,  as  seen  from  French  side  of  the  Rhine, 
where  Schleitheim  II  will  take  place  (upper 
left). 


have  fared  over  the  centuries.  To  sharpen 
the  focus,  the  meaning  of  salvation,  church, 
and  mission  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

This  will  be  done  by  a serious,  two-week 
European  study  tour,  called  Schleitheim  II, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Gross, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee, and  TourMagination  leaders.  May 
16-31.  Nearly  50  persons  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  experience.  The  tour  will 
touch  base  at  the  important  centers  where 
the  Mennonite  Church  had  its  origins  and 
end  up  with  three  days  of  intensive  reflec- 
tion and  writing  at  Breisach,  Germany,  near 
Michael  Sattler  country. 

Reports  will  be  shared  with  the 
brotherhood  and  statements  emerging  from 
the  group  effort  will  be  made  available  to 
anyone  desiring  them 

TEL-ED  system  for  parents 
and  children 

Goshen  College  students  in  early  childhood 
education  have  produced  taped  messages 
for  parents  and  stories  for  children  for  a 
TEL-ED  system  to  premier  on  Apr.  4 and 
continue  throughout  the  year. 

By  telephoning  (219)  534-1386  at  Goshen 
College  any  time  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon  and  from  5:00  p.m.  to  8:00  a.m., 
parents  can  hear  suggestions  for  activities  to 
do  with  young  children  in  the  home  or 
family  setting.  One  cassette  will  be  played 
from  a variety  of  topics,  including  teachable 
moments  with  food,  indoor  walks,  puppets, 
waiting  games,  and  egg  carton  creations. 
Stories  for  children,  such  as  “Cap  for  Sale,” 
“Play  with  Me,  ” and  “The  Tale  of  Peter 
Rabbit,  ” will  be  read  from  12:(K)  noon  to 
5:(X)  p.m.  The  stories  are  accompanied  with 
motivational  questions  to  stimulate  activity 
ideas. 

The  Nursery-Kindergarten  Education 
class,  which  prepared  the  messages,  is 
taught  by  Kathryn  Aschliman. 

Church  raises  roof 

For  several  years.  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  knew  they 
needed  more  classrooms  and  lobby  space  to 
more  effectively  be  a teaching,  caring 
fellowship.  In  1975,  a building  committee 
was  formed,  which  considered  the  various 
plans  and  ideas  presented  by  church 
members. 

The  wisest  way  to  add  space  seemed  to  be 
to  literally  raise  the  roof  of  the  fellowship 
hall  and  build  under  it.  The  roof  would  be 
jacked  up  and  a second  story  added  to  the 
fellowship  hall. 

Actual  construction  began  after  Bible 
school,  mid-June  1976,  with  Ralph  Metzler, 


contractor  and  church  member,  in  charge  of 
construction.  Volunteer  help  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  force.  Brotherhood  was  an 
experience  as  retirees  came  to  work  and 
were  joined  by  boys  and  men  of  all  ages  giv- 
ing their  time.  All  were  dedicated  to  bring 
into  reality  the  13  classrooms,  two  lobbies, 
and  pastor’s  study. 

Eight  months  later,  March  20,  1977,  the 
congregation  joyously  gathered  to  praise 
God  and  dedicate  the  completed  facilities. 
Reports  on  brotherhood  were  made  by  a 
building  committee  member,  contractor,  a 
volunteer,  a decorating  committee  member, 
one  who  remodeled  the  pulpit  area,  a young 
person,  and  a trustee.  Each  praised  God  for 
unity  as  they  worked,  urging  members  to 
continue  kingdom  building  together. 

Pastor  Charles  Gautsche  challenged  the 
congregation  with  the  purpose  for  building 
from  1 Kings  8:60,  “That  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God; 
there  is  no  other.  ” With  a responsive  read- 
ing, the  congregation  then  dedicated  itself 
to  use  the  facilities  for  evangelism,  Christian 
education,  and  service. 

Women  and  the  church 

An  informal  retreat  in  which  participants 
will  have  the  opporunity  of  talking  together 
about  the  rapidly  changing  role  of  women 
will  be  held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  June  3-5. 

Bible  studies  by  Emma  Richards,  on  the 
pastoral  team  at  the  Lombard  Mennonite 
Church,  will  set  the  stage  for  discussion  in 
each  session.  Beulah  Kauffman,  WMSC 
executive  secretary,  and  Helen  Alderfer, 
editor  of  On  the  Line  periodical,  will  lead 
the  sessions. 

The  retreat  will  be  less  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  a particular  viewpoint  on 
women  and  the  church  than  with  the  matter 
of  giving  each  participant  the  opportunity  of 
articulating  her  own  ideas,  concerns,  and 
hopes. 

A full  program  schedule  is  available  from 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Media  widely  promote 
Invitation  to  Live 

The  three  major  USA  TV  networks  (ABC, 
CBS,  NBC)  are  releasing  Invitation  to  Live 
spots  produced  jointly  by  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Church,  and  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  three  networks 
will  use  the  same  spots.  The  two  30-second 
spots,  “Discover  Early  ” and  “A  Friend,”  en- 
courage viewers  to  reach  out  and  be  a 
friend.  “That’s  God’s  way  of  giving.  ” 

Fifty-six  TV  stations  in  Canada,  the 
Global  TV  Network,  and  25  cable  systems 
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reported  they  will  use  the  spots. 

More  than  700  stations  in  the  U.S.  have 
agreed  to  use  the  first  set  of  Invitation  to 
Live  radio  spots.  Forty-nine  Canadian  sta- 
tions will  use  the  radio  spots;  a second  set  of 
nine  spots  is  available  to  stations  to  reach 
radio’s  large  summer  audience. 

The  “Reach  Out:  Be  a Friend  ” bus  cards 
appeared  in  approximately  2,500  buses  in 
major  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Sixteen  congregations  in  Canada  and  31 
in  the  U.S.  have  purchased  the  media  hand- 
book designed  to  help  congregations  tie  into 
the  campaign. 

Other  campaign  materials  on  the  “Reach 
Out:  Be  a Friend  ” theme  include  newspaper 
ads  for  congregational  sponsorship,  iron-on 
patches,  postcards,  paperback  books  for 
bookracks,  stickers,  buttons,  and  a half  hour 
TV  special. 

The  multimedia  campaign  was  developed 
by  the  sponsoring  groups  to  help  overcome 
feelings  of  loneliness,  alienation,  and  hope- 
lessness. 

Conrad  Grebel 
lectureship  ready 

A Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship,  prepared  by 
J.  Daniel  Hess,  is  now  ready  for  presenta- 
tion. Hess,  a professor  of  communication  at 
Goshen  College,  has  written  on  the  topic 
“Let  your  yea  be  yea:  Essays  in  integrity.  ” 
The  lectureship  relates  integrity  to  various 
areas  of  life:  business,  communication 

media,  intercultural  exchange,  and  peace- 
making. C.  J.  Dyck,  Delton  Franz,  and  John 
Lederach  served  as  consultants  for  Hess  in 
the  writing  of  the  lectureship. 

The  lectureship  will  be  presented  on  the 
campuses  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Goshen  College,  and  Hesston  College  dur- 


ing April  and  May.  Hess  has  already  given 
part  of  his  lectureship  at  several  locations. 
Since  Hess’s  teaching  assignment  at  Goshen 
College  takes  him  to  Costa  Rica  for  the  next 
two  years,  area  groups  or  congregations 
interested  in  the  lectures  should  request 
them  before  July  1,  1977.  The  lectures  will 
appear  in  published  form  in  early  1978. 

The  Conrad  Grebel  Projects  Committee 
(formerly  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship 
Committee)  has  commissioned  Willard  M. 
Swartley  to  prepare  a lectureship  on  biblical 
interpretation  during  the  1977-78  school 


Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  persons  will 
meet  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  May  28-30  for  an  annual  retreat.  The 
program  is  planned  also  for  parents  of  deaf 
children,  persons  with  slight  hearing  impair- 
ments, pastors,  and  those  working  with  the 
deaf.  It  is  a whole-family  event.  This  year’s 
program  is  planned  to  provide  a thoroughly 
spiritual  context  while  dealing  specifically 
with  the  needs  and  questions  of  the  deaf.  Eli 
Savanick,  director  for  the  Development  of 
Deaf  Ministries  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
will  lead  the  program.  Additional  resource 
persons  will  include  Dan  Porkorny  and 
Rudy  Gawlik,  both  of  Gallaudet  College  for 
the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.C.  A full  program 
is  available  from  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666.  Call  412-423-2056. 

The  First  Mennonite  Church,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary 
on  June  12.  Friends  and  former  members 


year.  Swartley  is  professor  of  biblical  studies 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  associate 
dean,  1976-77. 

Carl  Kreider,  professor  of  economics  at 
Goshen  College,  has  begun  to  work  on  a lec- 
tureship on  “The  Christian  entrepreneur.  ” 
Preparation  of  this  lectureship  will  continue 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Two  Eunk  lectures  are  presently  being 
written,  one  by  Albert  Meyer  on  “Peo- 
plehood  Education  ” and  one  by  Orlando 
Schmidt  on  “Worship  and  Music  in  the 
Church.” 


are  invited. 

A women’s  retreat  will  be  held  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Apr. 
30.  The  meditation  leader  will  be  Marian 
Leaman  and  registration  begins  at  8:30  a.m. 
If  interested,  contact  Mrs.  Elias  Landis, 
2167  Main  St.,  Rothsville,  PA  17573. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  has  three  openings  beginning  on 
July  1:  director  of  physical  plant,  heating-air 
conditioning-mechanical  specialist,  and 
campus  technician.  Write  the  Personnel  Of- 
fice, Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801,  or  call  (703)  433-2771 
for  further  information. 

The  Mar.  12  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief 
Sale  generated  $125,000  for  relief  through 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Cochair- 
men of  the  sale  were  Donald  F.  Roth,  of 
Morton,  and  Delton  Litwiller,  of  Emden. 
The  spirit  of  the  sale  was  one  of  excitement. 

Robert  Shreiner,  who  has  served  as  youth 


mennoscope 


In  her  small  apartment  at  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home  in  Pennsylvania, , 
Mary  K.  Bean  has  a closet  full  of  sewing  projects  and  a pile  of  church  i 
papers  waiting  to  be  read. 

Mary  doesn’t  get  around  quite  as  well  as  she  used  to.  Staying  put  isn’t  ’ 
easy  for  someone  who  enjoys  travel  and  meeting  people.  But  Mary 
"travels"  with  people  even  though  her  body  stays  at  home. 

Her  missionary  prayer  list  is  full  of  penciled  notes.  Mary  takes  her  job 
as  a Mission  Pray-er  seriously.  That’s  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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minister  of  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  resigned  to  take  up  the  full-time 
pastorate  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties,  Shreiner  will  continue  his  studies  at 
Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pa.  The  East- 
ern Section  is  now  looking  for  someone  to 
replace  him  as  youth  minister. 

The  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  is  planning  a homecoming  for 
Apr.  24.  The  congregation  is  inviting  all 
former  leaders,  members,  and  friends  of  the 
congregation  to  attend  the  day’s  activities. 
Former  teachers  will  be  in  charge  of  Sunday 
school  classes.  Three  services  are  planned 
for  the  day  with  fellowship  meals  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening.  The  afternoon  session 
will  be  of  historical  interest  in  that  a panel  of 
former  members  will  discuss  recollections  of 
the  church.  The  evening  service  will  be  a 
look  at  the  future  of  The  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Johnstown.  Members  and  friends 
are  encouraged  to  bring  or  send  mem- 
orabilia. Present  bishop  and  pastor  are  San- 
ford Shetler  and  David  D.  Shetler  respec- 
tively. For  further  information,  contact  the 
pastor  at  701  Somerset  St.,  Johnstown  PA 
15901,  or  call  (814)  536-4344.  The  work  in 
Johnstown  was  officially  founded  in  1939 
and  the  building  in  which  the  congregation 
worships  was  inaugurated  on  the  homecom- 
ing date  in  1949. 

Sign  language  classes  will  be  taught  on 
three  levels;  beginners,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  in  a six-day  course  May  22-27.  Eli 
Savanick,  director  for  the  development  of 
deaf  ministries  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  planning  the 
sign  language  program.  Preregistration  is 
requested  so  that  classes  can  be  organized 
according  to  level  and  number  of  people 
coming.  Write  the  Center  for  full  details:  R. 
5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call  (412)  423- 
2056. 

The  1,500-member  Mennonite  Con- 
ference (GC)  of  Alberta  in  its  annual  session. 
Mar.  11-12,  at  Edmonton  voted  sup- 
port for  three  church  planting  projects — 
Calgary  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Lethbridge 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  Mennonite 
families  at  Airdrie.  The  conference  also 
asked  member  congregations  to  free  their 
pastors  to  make  one  visit  per  year  to 
Vauxhall,  Grande  Prairie,  and  Lethbridge. 
Fred  Enns,  delegate  from  the  Edmonton 
church,  commented,  “I  have  never  seen  so 
much  interest  for  church  growth  and  plant- 
ing here  in  our  Alberta  Conference.” 

What  are  the  causes  of  world  hunger  and 
how  can  Christians  respond?  This  will  be 
the  theme  of  a weekend  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Man. ) Apr.  15  and  16.  It  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Fort  Garry  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
The  seminar  will  look  at  causes  of  world 
hunger  and  the  responses  various  Canadian 


groups,  including  MCC,  have  already  made. 
The  Food  Bank  of  MCC  (Canada)  will  be 
one  of  the  responses  discussed. 


Moving  the  files 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
has  completed  the  transfer  of  documents 
covering  the  period  from  its  beginning  in 
1964  to  1970  to  the  archives  of  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
(CMC),  600  Shaftesbury  Blvd.,  Winnipeg. 
Under  the  terms  of  agreement,  MCC 
(Canada)  retains  free  access  to  all  docu- 
ments, the  right  to  restrict  use  of  certain 
sensitive  materials,  and  to  microfilm  or  du- 
plicate any  of  the  deposited  material.  No 
records  may  be  destroyed  without  consent  of 
MCC  (Canada).  Access  to  non-restricted 
materials  is  to  be  given  to  qualified  re- 
searchers and  other  archives. 

Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  an- 
nounces its  25th  anniversary  and  homecom- 
ing for  June  11  and  12  at  the  Neffsville 
meetinghouse. 

Elinor  Miller  has 
arrived  in  Brussels, 

Belgium,  to  begin 
French  language 
study  during  a three- 
year  term  of  service 
with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  After 
several  months  she 
will  go  to  Kimpese, 

Zaire,  to  work  as  a 
medical  technologist 
at  the  Evangelical 
Medical  Institute  (IME),  a hospital  and 
nursing  school.  Elinor  holds  a BS  in  natural 
science  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Since  graduation  she  has  been  employed  by 
Union  Hospital  in  Dover,  Ohio.  The 
daughter  of  Roscoe  and  Mattie  Miller  of 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  she  is  a member  of 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 

Business  education  teacher  needed  at 
four-year  Christian  high  school  to  start  in 
September  1977.  Bachelor’s  degree  re- 
quired, teaching  certificate  preferred.  Start- 
ing salary  (no  experience) — $8700.  Paul  J. 
Miller,  principal,  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School,  1000  Forty-Foot  Road, 
Lansdale,  PA  19446;  phone  (215)368-1033. 

“Christians  must  be  governed  by  more 
than  material  self-interest,  ” Gordon  G. 


Talbot  reminds  the  readers  of  his  new 
Herald  Press  book.  Overcoming  Materi- 
alism. “Devotion  to  money  and  the  things  it 
can  buy  often  begins  to  replace  the  devotion 
that  belongs  to  God  alone,”  he  warns. 

Talbot  does  not  ask  us  to  despise  material 
things,  but  he  reminds  us  once  again  that  “a 
man’s  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance 
of  his  possessions.  ” Overcoming  Materi- 
alism contains  thirteen  short  chapters  ideal 
for  use  as  an  elective  group  study  book. 

Twenty-five  more  registrations  to  the 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  are  available 
as  part  of  the  Mennonite-Your-Way  Tour 
originating  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  tour  be- 
gins from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  12,  with  visits 
to  Mennonite  communities  along  the  way  in 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Goshen/ 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Henderson, 
Neb.,  with  immediate  return  following  the 
General  Assembly.  For  General  Assembly 
registration  forms,  tour  information,  and 
complete  details  write:  Mennonite- Your- 
Way-Estes  Tour,  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA 
17538,  or  phone  (717)  898-2064. 

Student  development  positions  open  at 
Goshen  College,  1977-78.  Full-time  posi- 
tions with  master’s  degree:  (1)  Admissions 
Counselor:  to  do  Admissions  counseling  and 
lead  follow-up  team  on  campus.  (2)  As- 
sociate Director  of  Student  Services:  to  be  a 
member  of  counseling  staff,  assist  in  Student 
Services  Department,  and  serve  as  Director 
of  Residence  Life.  (3)  Director  of  Counsel- 
ing, Orientation,  Special  Programs,  Reten- 
tion: to  supervise  counseling  staff,  serve  as 
counselor,  and  direct  orientation  and  special 
programs.  Residence  Hall  positions  for 
persons  with  bachelor’s  degree  to  supervise 
dormitory  program  and  staff.  (1)  Male  for 
one-half  time  position.  (2)  Female  for  full- 
time position.  Contact  Norman  L.  Kauff- 
mann.  Dean  of  Student  Development, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  em- 
ployer. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Kingview  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouse, Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sunday,  May  1. 
Special  morning,  vesper,  and  evening  ser- 
vices. Former  attendants  cordially  invited. 

Special  meetings:  David  Augsburger, 
Lombard,  111.,  at  Institute  for  Pastors  and 
Laity,  Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio,  Apr. 
19-21.  Robert  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  First 
Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio,  Apr.  22-24. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Falls  Mennonite,  International  Falls,  Minn., 
Apr.  7-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Cedar 
Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.;  ten  at  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa. ; two  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 
from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Box  515,  Paoli,  PA 
19301.  Paul  K.  Charles  from  R.  2, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  to  306  Central  Manor  Rd., 
Mountville,  PA  17554.  Phone:  (717)  285- 
4251. 
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readers  say 


I have  appreciated  the  series  of  articles 
presently  appearing  in  Gospel  Herald,  the  doc- 
trinal series  discussing  the  1963  Mennonite 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  series  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  us,  as  an  approach  for  revising  our 
statement  of  faith,  Teachings  and  Practices  of  the 
Churches  of  God.  Our  General  Conference  meets 
triennially,  will  be  meeting  this  June.  The  recom- 
mendation is  for  our  Commission  on  Education  to 
assign  writers/papers  on  subjects  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  these  to  be  published  in  The 
Church  Advocate,  1978-80,  with  response  invited, 
and  then  a statement  of  faith  in  the  format  of  a 
study  book  (we  are  a non-creedal  church)  be 
presented  to  the  General  Conference  in  1980. — J. 
A.  Parthemore,  Jr.,  Editor,  The  Church  Advocate, 
(Churches  of  God)  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  articles  by  Menno  B.  Hurd  obviously  were 
widely  read.  Such  acceptance  speaks  well  for  any 
publication.  The  reasons  given  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  column  are  also  very  interesting. 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  most  of  us  to  want  to 
know  the  author’s  name,  who  wrote  the  article; 
but  the  use  of  pseudonyms  is  recognized  as  a le- 
gitimate practice  and  widely  used.  After  all,  what 
a man  writes  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
author’s  name,  whether  he  signs  Black  John 
instead  of  his  real  name,  John  Black.  In  other 
areas  where  names  and/or  pseudonyms  are  omit- 
ted we  never  think  of  it.  For  example:  Gems  of 
Thought,  In  Lighter  Vein,  and  their  equivalent. 
Even  these  sayings  in  general  are  appreciated  by 
many  people,  and  these  pert  sayings  are  not  all 
bad,  necessarily. 

Probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  anonymous 
feature  of  Hurd’s  column  as  the  type  of  truths 
pointed  out  that  precipitated  its  discontinuance. 
Truth  always  hurts  where  there  is  guilt.  So  do  hy- 

odermic  needles,  but  we  tolerate  and  use  them 

ecause  the  results  are  worth  the  hurt.  If  an 
author’s  writings  hurt,  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The 
author’s  name  is  the  least  important  except  to 
“itching  ears.  ” — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge  (P), 
Ont. 

Please  admit  you  made  a big  mistake  when  you 
allowed  your  “pen”  to  mark  off  Menno  B.  Hurd. 

Hurry  and  bring  him  right  back.  Part  of  his 
value  is  the  fact  that  he  is  anonymous.  His  words 
cannot  be  colored  in  our  minds  by  his  reputation, 
family  relationships,  occupation,  and  on  ad  in- 
finitum. 

His  thoughts  on  showing  our  love  to  our 
brothers  and  our  sisters  by  actions,  touch,  and 
words  were  beautiful. — Vera  Ventura,  Hebron, 
Ind. 


Thanks  very  much  for  your  Mar.  22  Gospel 
Herald  editorial.  With  Menno’s  Last  Opinion  and 
this  information  we  have  the  picture,  except 
Menno  did  not  sign  his  real  name.  Your  editorial 
not  only  showed  wisdom  but  also  the  courage  to 
take  the  action  you  felt  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at  this  time. 
You  are  willing  to  be  counted.  You  signed  your 
name  to  the  editorial. — Arthur  A.  Votn,  Akron, 
Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brill,  Greg  and  Kathy  (Miller),  Columbus, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Marc  Duane,  Mar.  12,  1977. 

Frey,  Samuel  and  Mary  Beth  (Oren),  Plain 
Citv,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Mark  Samuel,  Mar.  2, 
1977. 


Groff,  Larry  and  Sharon  (Hershey),  Whitehall, 
Md.,  first  child,  Kristi  Yvonne,  Mar.  22,  1977. 

Hersh,  Frank  V.  and  Rosanna  (Miller),  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  second  child,  Monica  Renee,  Jan.  15, 
1977. 

Houser,  Thomas  and  Brenda  (Smoker), 
Lampeter,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jason  Lo- 
well, Mar.  16,  1977. 

Kirk,  Brian  and  Joan  (Kennell),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  Eric  Alan,  Mar.  18,  1977. 

Knicely,  Freddie  and  Phyllis  (Ours),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Krista  Joy,  Mar. 
23,  1977. 

Krabill,  Dennis  and  Rebecca  (Zook),  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Sarah  Renae,  Jan.  23,  1977. 

Kratzer,  Veryl  and  Miriam  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Esther  M.,  Mar. 
10,  1977. 

Kuhns,  Raymond  and  Patricia  (Truman),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  third  child,  Denise  Elaine,  Feb.  28, 
1977. 

Martin,  Dave  and  Marlene  (Shantz),  Alma, 
Ont.,  fifth  son,  Ryan  Michael,  Mar.  16,  1977. 

Miller,  Anthony  and  Ann  (Beck),  Defiance, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Michael, 
Mar.  8,  1977. 

Osborne,  Craig  and  Beverly,  Easton,  Pa.,  third 
daughter,  Leah  Renee,  Mar.  15,  1977. 

Peachey,  David  and  Carol  Ann  (Charles),  Miff- 
linburg.  Pa.,  second  child,  Jennifer  Dawn,  Feb. 
25,  1977. 

Swarlzendruber,  Douglas  and  Rhonda  (Wil- 
lems), Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  second  son,  Nick 
Andrew,  Mar.  15,  19'77. 

Unruh,  Loren  and  Helen  (Lyndaker),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Shane  Brandon,  Mar.  15,  1977. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Boyd — Shantz. — Warren  Boyd  and  Donna 
Shantz,  both  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  by  Simeon  Hurst, 
Mar.  19,  1977. 

Kreakie  — Martin.  — Rick  Kreakie,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  Sue  Martin,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins 
cong.,  by  Wayne  D.  King,  Mar.  19,  1977. 

Kupeerus  — Holbrook.  — Gerald  Kupeerus, 
New  Paris,  ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Vickie 
Holbrook,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  by  Arnold  C.  Roth,  Mar. 
19,  1977. 

Lehman — Gingerich. — Stephen  Earl  Lehman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Denise  Louette 
Gingerich,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Missionary  Church,  by 
John  Moran,  Mar.  19,  1977. 

Shellenberger — Herr. — Harold  M.  Shellen- 
berger.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and 
Cindy  S.  Herr,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  Feb.  19,  1977. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Esh,  Sadie  Florence,  daughter  of  Samuel  T. 
and  Annie  (Stayrook)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1895;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  19, 
1977;  aged  81  y.  On  May  25,  1922,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Levi  H.  Esh,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Oct.  16,  1959.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 

(Eunice — Mrs.  Chester  Miller,  Mary — Mrs.  An- 
drew Wilson,  and  Rachel — Mrs.  Urie  J.  Yoder),  4 
sons  (Paul,  Marlin  E.,  Raymond  Y.,  and  William 
Irvin),  11  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  David  Yoder,  and  Mrs. 
Keturah  Kurtz).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
infant  daughters.  She  was  a member  of  the 


Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Paul 
E.  Bender  and  Timothy  R.  Peachey;  interment  in 
the  Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Edison,  son  of  Orlando  and  Clara 
Hooley,  was  born  at  Ligonier,  Ind.,  June  5,  1925; 
died  in  a plane  crash  near  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
Feb.  18,  1977;  aged  51  y.  In  1969  he  was  married 
to  Joyce  Kauffman,  who  died  in  the  same  plane 
accident.  Surviving  are  his  mother,  one  brother 
(Max),  and  3 sisters  (Joy  Schrock,  Ella  Mae 
Hooley,  and  Rosalie  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Topeka, 
Ind.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  Aniak, 
Alaska,  Feb.  23,  and  at  Mapel  Grove,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  Mar.  12,  in  charge  of  Joe  J.  Swartz.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Palmer,  Alaska,  Mar.  3; 
interment  at  Palmer. 

Hooley,  Joyce,  daughter  of  Lee  and  Freda 
Kauffman,  was  born  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Nov. 
3,  1940;  died  in  a plane  crash  near  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Feb.  18,  1977;  aged  36  y.  In  1969  she  was 
married  to  Edison  Hooley,  who  died  in  the  same 
lane  accident.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  and  4 
rothers  (Virgil,  Jerry,  Lloyd,  and  Melvin).  She 
was  a memoer  of  the  Midland  Mennonite 
Church,  Midland,  Mich.  Funeral  services  and 
interment  same  as  Edison’s. 

Maust,  Fred  Homer,  son  of  Simon  L.  and  Sa- 
villa  (Folk)  Maust,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Aug. 
5,  1897;  died  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  1977;  aged 
79  y.  He  was  married  to  Verna  King,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mayo — 
Mrs.  Markle  Shoemaker)  and  one  grandson.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Springs  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  20,  in 
charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill  and  Earl  A.  Yoder; 
interment  in  the  Upper  Springs  Cemetery. 

Naffziger,  Alphia,  P.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Springer)  Naffziger,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Sept.  22,  1883;  died  at  Trinity  Regional  Hospital, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Mar.  6,  1977;  aged  93  y.  On 

Feb.  4,  1908,  he  was  married  to 

, who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1975. 

Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Leslie  and  Lola — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Bahls),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Theodore 
Springer),  and  2 granddaughters.  Two  daughters 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Ken- 
neth G.  Good  and  Walter  Smeltzer;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Widmer,  Viola  Esther,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Catherine  (Roth)  Wyse,  was  born  near  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Apr.  30,  1896;  died  at  the  Henry  County 
Health  Center  on  Mar.  20,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On 
Feb.  12,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Dan  Widmer, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Sept.  25,  1975.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Vernelda — Mrs.  Warren 
SlageT),  6 sons  (Gmen,  Willard,  Wesley,  George, 
Dale,  and  Stanley),  22  grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
grandsons.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons 
(Clayton,  Clinton,  and  Blaine),  one  grandson,  2 
brotners,  and  6 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Orie 
L.  Roth  and  Robert  Hartzler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Berne  Greene;  p.  299  by  Jean-Claude  Lejeune;  p.  310 
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calendar 

EMC  Homecoming  Weekend.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va..  Apr.  22-24. 

59th  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  4:00  p.m. . Baccalaureate.  10:00  a.m.,  Mav  22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park.  Colo,,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  July  28-30. 
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Sunday  closing  laws  upheld 
by  Massachusetts  religious  leaders 

Six  denominational  executives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches  have 
issued  a joint  statement  calling  for  continua- 
tion of  the  state’s  Sunday  closing  laws  to 
ensure  ‘‘a  common  day  of  rest.  The  repeal  of 
the  Sunday  closing  or  Blue  Laws  portends  a 
negative  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
Massachusetts,  the  statment  said. 

"Sunday  closing  laws  are  a device  to 
protect  the  quality  of  human  life  in  a com- 
plex, intense,  and  almost  constantly  gyrat- 
ing society.  The  rest  from  labor,  the  relief 
from  the  clamor  of  perpetual  motion,  is  such 
a fundamental  human  need  as  to  be  a sacred 
duty.  ” 

Judge  rules  elinic  must  inform  parents 
when  minors  request  eontraceptives 

A federal  judge  ruled  that  parents  must 
be  informed  when  their  minor  children  seek 
contraceptives  at  a public  clinic. 

His  decision,  if  not  appealed,  is  expected 
to  have  implications  across  the  nation.  Some 
states  have  given  minors  the  legal  right  to 
obtain  contraceptive  services.  Federal  Judge 
Noel  Fox  of  Grand  Rapids  said  the  family  is 
the  primary  and  essential  cell  of  our  society 
and  that  parents  have  a constitutionally 
protected  right  to  help  minor  children 
decide  whether  to  initiate  sexual  activity  or 
undertake  the  risks  of  some  contraceptives. 

Referendum  on  Sunday  sales  urged 

Legislation  to  provide  for  a statewide 
referendum  on  the  issue  of  Sunday  mer- 
chandising in  Pennsylvania  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  State  Senate.  Pennsylvania’s 
existing  laws  against  Sunday  sales  are 
enforced  by  district  attorneys  on  a county- 
to-county  pattern  which  varies  from  no 
enforcement  to  strict  bans  on  Sunday  sales. 

Number  of  unemployed  blacks 
nears  peak 

Joblessness  among  U.S.  blacks  continued 
in  1976,  and  steadily  worsened  among  black 
teenagers,  according  to  the  quarterly  eco- 
nomic report  on  the  black  worker  issued  by 
the  National  Urban  League.  “One  out  of 
every  four  blacks  continued  to  be  unem- 
ployed throughout  1976  as  in  1975,  ’ the 
report  said.  “Even  officially  there  are  9,000 
more  blacks  unemployed  today  than  there 
were  a year  ago.  Clearly,  many  black  com- 
munities today  are  economic  ‘disaster  areas’ 
in  need  of  urgent  and  substantial  federal 
aid.’’ 


Death  with  dignity  bill 
rejected  in  Maryland 

A bill  designed  to  allow  terminal  patients 
to  refuse  extraordinary  life-sustaining  mea- 
sures has  been  rejected  by  the  Maryland 
Senate  in  a 33-13  vote.  A “death  with 
dignity”  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Julian  L.  La- 
pides  (D-Baltimore)  would  have  allowed 
citizens  of  sound  mind  to  sign  a document 
ordering  physicians  not  to  prolong  their  lives 
with  supportive  medical  means  when  death 
was  imminent  and  certain.  It  was  similar  to 
a measure  recently  enacted  in  California  as  a 
result  of  the  publicized  Karen  Ann  Quinlan 
case  in  New  Jersey.  California  is  the  only 
state  which  has  a “death  with  dignity”  law. 

Opponents  of  the  Maryland  bill  said  it 
would  encouarge  and  legalize  euthanasia, 
and  do  nothing  more  than  produce  a legal 
umbrella  for  kinds  of  action  already  taken 
routinely  by  doctors. 

Not  required  to  rent 
to  unmarried  couples 

The  Connecticut  House  has  rejected  a 
proposal  designed  to  force  landlords  to  rent 
apartments  to  men  and  women  w'ho  are  not 
married  or  related  by  blood.  The  proposal, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Margaret  Morton  (E.- 
Bridgeport),  sought  to  invalidate  the  state’s 
cohabitation  law.  It  was  defeated  by  a vote 
of  106  to  35.  Connecticut  is  one  of  two  states 
having  cohabitation  laws,  according  to  a 
UPI  report.  The  other  state  is  said  to  be 
Oregon. 

29  new  Bible  translations  in  ’76 
brought  world  total  to  1,603 

Bible  translations  were  published  in  29 
more  languages  in  1976 — bringing  to  1,603 
the  total  languages  and  dialects  in  which  at 
least  one  book  of  the  Bible  has  been 
published  since  the  invention  of  printing. 
Among  the  29  newly  added  languages  are 
five  spoken  in  Nigeria  and  three  Native 
American  languages  spoken  in  the  U.S.,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Bible  Society’s  an- 
nual Scripture  language  count.  The  list  indi- 
cated that  the  complete  Bible  is  now  availa- 
ble in  262  languages,  the  New  Testament  in 
401,  and  portions  of  the  Bible  in  940.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  found  to  be  the  book 
most  frequently  appearing  first  in  a lan- 
guage. 

Drug  abuse  among  the  elderly 
theme  of  Evangelical  project 

The  Mesa  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
which  represents  20  churches,  has  launched 
a course  on  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
awareness — for  senior  citizens  and  their 
families.  Among  the  problems  the  elderly 
face,  the  association  says,  is  “the  misuse  of 
prescription  medications  . . . and  misuses  of 
many  prescription  drugs  can  lead  to  addic- 
tion and  even  death.  ” Ray  Gumbert,  the 


course’s  organizer,  noted  that  there  have 
been  cases  where  elderly  people  have  had 
several  doctors,  securing  prescriptions  for 
drugs  from  each.  Alcohol  problems  among 
the  aging  add  to  the  peril,  he  said,  and  when 
alcohol  and  drugs  are  combined  by  the 
unaware  user  serious  complications,  even 
death,  can  occur. 

Government  policy  toward  Indians 
called  crime  against  nature 

A United  Methodist  minister  who  is  a 
contributing  editor  to  Christianity  b-  Crisis 
magazine  asserted  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ments policy  toward  Native  Americans  is  “a 
crime  against  nature,  an  act  of  true 
sodomy.  James  R.  McCraw  told  a Brown 
University  chapel  service  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church  that  Old  Testament 
references  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should 
be  thought  of  as  comments  on  inhospitality 
rather  than  homosexuality.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation, he  said,  the  United  States  is  a 
land  of  sodomy.  He  described  the  refusal  to 
care  for  one’s  neighbor  as  sodomy.  He  also 
cited  U.S.  policy  that  restricts  Native  Ameri- 
cans to  “degrading  ” lives  on  reservations  as 
an  example  of  sodomy. 

Would  prohibit  marriage 
of  those  under  21 

The  Catholic  chaplain  in  a California 
county  juvenile  home  has  asserted  that  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Church  should  establish 
church  laws  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
Catholics  under  age  21  and  set  up  a formal 
engagement-formation  period  of  one  year 
prior  to  any  sacramental  marriage.  Calling 
current  church  efforts  in  marriage  prepara- 
tion “unreal  ” in  the  face  of  the  demands 
of  contemporary  marriage.  Father  Clifton 
Marquis,  S.T.,  pointed  out  that  the  church 
requires  years  of  preparation  for  those  enter- 
ing the  religious  life,  yet  offers  less  than  one 
percent  of  that  preparation  to  those  entering 
a lifelong  marriage  contract. 

Southern  Baptist  college 
bars  hiring  of  divorced  persons 

A campus  controversy  has  emerged  over  a 
new  policy  at  a Southern  Baptist  college  in 
Riverside,  Calif.,  which  bars  the  hiring  of  di- 
vorced persons  or  their  spouses  as  teachers 
or  administrators.  The  board  of  trustees  at 
California  Baptist  College  said  the  divorce 
policy  was  adopted  because  of  the  “alarm- 
ing” rise  of  broken  homes  among  faculty 
members,  and  the  belief  that  it  set  a bad 
example  for  students.  Critics  of  the  new 
policy  argue  that  the  ruling  is  too  stringent 
and  does  not  allow  academically  qualified 
persons  who  are  “innocent  bystanders  ’ of  a 
divorce  to  serve  at  the  school.  The  outcry- 
raised  over  the  ruling  by  the  administration, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  students  of  the  college 
has  forced  the  board  of  trustees  to  re- 
consider the  policy. 
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A phony  issue 


From  time  to  time  the  cry  goes  up  that  all  will  be  lost  if 
God’s  people  do  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  a certain  person, 
place,  or  thing.  Was  it  about  a year  ago  when  church  members 
in  the  U.S.  were  deluging  Washington  with  protests  against  a 
tax  measure  which  would  have  eliminated  tax  deductions  for 
church  contributions?  Long  after  the  bill  was  dead, 
congressional  mails  were  clogged  with  letters  of  protest. 

From  several  sources  I have  learned  of  another  phony  cam- 
paign. Somebody  put  out  the  rumor  that  Madalyn  Murray 
O’ Hair  had  gotten  up  a petition  to  ban  religious  broadcast- 
ing. And  so  people  have  been  wasting  postage  to  badger  the 
U.S.  Federal  Communications  Commission  on  a question 
which  was  settled  nearly  two  years  ago.  There  was  indeed  a 
petition  to  limit  the  number  of  educational  radio  channels 
which  could  be  assigned  to  religious  organizations,  but  the 
FCC  rejected  it  in  August  1975. 

Phil  Richard,  a Mennonite  news  director  in  southwestern 
Michigan,  reports  what  happened. 

“Jeremy  Lansman  and  Lorenzo  Milam,  two  California 
broadcast  consultants,  said  minorities  and  others  were  being 
denied  access.  But  in  August  of  1975,  the  FCC  in  a unani- 
mous decision  denied  the  petition  requests,  noting  that  the 
First  Amendment  requires  it  “to  observe  a stance  of  neu- 
trality toward  religion.  . . .’’So  the  crisis  is  over  with  the  FCC 
denial,  right?  Right,  but  unfortunately,  a completely  false 
campaign  would  have  you  believe  otherwise. 

“As  one  writer  so  aptly  put  it,  ‘.  . . the  dragon  refused  to 
die.’  The  flood  of  mail  urging  the  FCC  not  to  ban  religious 
broadcasting  continues.  Over  5 million  letters  have  been 
received  in  the  past  two  years,  and  they  are  still  coming  in, 
according  to  reports  in  late  January  of  this  year,  at  a rate  of 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  a day! 

“Why  the  unnecessary  onslaught  of  letters?  The  current 


unfounded  campaign  appeared  in  one  religious  publication 
this  past  January  under  a caption.  ‘Help  Save  Religious 
Broadcasting.’  This  article  claims  that  Mrs.  O’Hair  has  been 
granted  an  FCC  hearing  on  a petition  that  would  ultimately 
eliminate  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  via  airwaves  of 
America.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  article  claims  that 
a million  letters  are  needed  to  stop  Mrs.  O’ Hair’s  petition. 

“Both  the  Associated  Press  and  Broadcasting  (a  news- 
weekly of  broadcasting  and  allied  arts)  earried  articles  in 
January  of  this  year  dealing  with  the  hoax.  FCC  Chairman 
Richard  Wiley  spoke  before  the  National  Religious 
Broadcasters  (NRB)  at  its  annual  convention  in  January. 
There,  he  reportedly  asked  the  religious  broadcasters  to  help 
stop  the  avalanche  of  mail  being  received  by  the  FCC.  And 
aecording  to  the  Associated  Press,  a panel  of  religious 
broadeasters  at  the  same  NRB  meeting  indieated  they  had 
tried  without  much  success  to  stop  the  letters  since  last  year 
when  Wiley  made  a similar  plea.  . . . 

“I  write  now  not  to  point  fingers  at  anyone,  but  to  sound  a 
word  of  warning.  The  current  campaign  is  completely  false, 
but  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a future  one  that  is 
authentic,  and  for  that  I am  glad  to  see  the  Christian  support. 
But  to  rally  to  combat  something  that  isn’t  makes  us  look 
silly. 

“Not  only  are  Christians  being  misled,  they  may  be  getting 
robbed.  The  Assoeiated  Press,  in  its  above-mentioned 
December  1976  article,  quoted  FCC  Mailroom  Chief  Robert 
Nelson  as  saying  that  . . . some  ministers  are  collecting 
money  to  help  wage  the  campaign.  With  a dead  issue,  but  an 
apparent  live  campaign  on  our  hands,  I can  only  wonder 
what  the  money  is  really  being  used  for.” 

As  Brother  Richard  suggests,  let  us  hold  our  fire  for  a time 
when  an  important  issue  eomes  along. 


A place  to  speak 


Beginning  in  this  issue  is  “Hear,  hear!”  a column  for  the 
expression  of  personal  eonviction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
a place  where  anyone  with  a conviction  about  some  aspect  of 
Christian  discipleship  can  bring  a message  to  the  readers  of 
Gospel  Herald.  One  might  call  it  a forum  for  discernment. 

Of  course,  the  whole  Gospel  Herald  is  concerned  with  dis- 
cerning the  will  of  God  for  our  time.  So  what  will  be  different 


about  “Hear,  hear!”?  As  envisioned,  it  should  be  a place,  in 
particular,  for  someone  to  express  a personal  concern  which  it 
appears  the  rest  of  us  have  been  overlooking.  Like  “Sharing 
time”  on  Sunday  morning,  it  is  to  be  a place  to  speak 
whatever  is  on  your  heart — always,  of  course,  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  and  for  the  good  of  the  brotherhood. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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A memorial  stone  is 

by  Robert  j.  Baker 

For  most  of  us  a piece  of  granite  will  mark  our  last  earthly 
resting  spot.  Granite  is  a solid,  durable,  homogeneous  stone 
that  contains  an  even  mixture  of  the  minerals  feldspar  and 
quartz,  perhaps  some  mica  or  hornblende.  The  crystals  are 
usually  nicely  distributed  throughout  the  rock,  and  present  a 
good  engraving  surface  for  the  stonemason’s  chisel.  The  me- 
morial stone  usually  carries  a name,  the  date  of  birth,  the 
date  of  death.  Seldom  is  more  inscribed. 

Our  next  of  kin  will  place  that  stone  on  our  grave  in 
memory  of  us,  the  deceased.  It  is  the  custom. 

And  each  Memorial  Day  someone  will  make  certain  that 
the  grave  site  is  neat,  the  weeds  are  pulled,  the  grass  is 
mowed,  the  flowers  planted.  Again,  it  is  the  custom. 

The  memorial  stone  is  cold,  its  message  rather  sterile,  of 
interest  chiefly  to  the  relative,  the  genealogist. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  spoken  to  a variety  of  issues, 
but  I am  not  certain  if  they  have  ever  spoken  to  the  subject  of 
creative  grave  site  markers.  We  have  talked  of  creativity  in 
teaching,  preaching,  worship,  family  living,  but  death  with 
its  associated  activities  and  procedures  is  often  limited  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  A memorial  stone  is  usually 
exactly  that,  a memorial  to  a person  who  has  died. 
Gravestones  seem  sort  of  final.  Yet,  perhaps  with  some 


imagination  on  our  part,  they  could  enable  thedeceased  to 
“speak.  ” Perhaps  the  viewer  could  “hear”  something  by 
looking  at  such  a stone. 


I wonder  if  a cemetery  has  to  be  depressing.  I wonder  if  it 
must  be  the  spot  we  approach  because  some  sense  of  duty 
calls  us,  an  area  where  we  walk  gently,  speak  in  hallowed 
tones,  leave  with  bowed  heads,  regrets,  guilt  feelings.  I think 
not.  The  conventional  grave  site  tends  to  speak  to  the  past, 
not  of  the  future.  A memorial  stone  can  help  change  that.  It 
can  be  a stimulant,  speak  a message,  be  a tract  in  granite. 

In  the  Violet  Cemetery,  a mile  or  so  south  of  Goshen,  In- 
diana, there  is  a stone  that  is  warm,  vibrant,  prophetic,  evan- 
gelistic. I hesitate  to  call  it  a memorial  stone.  I would  prefer 
to  call  it  a “victory  ” stone. 

When  Doris  Liechty  Lehman  was  alive,  she  exuded  good- 
ness and  love.  She  gave  richly  of  herself  to  family;  the  Bel- 
mont Church,  where  she  was  a member;  and  the  Mennonite 
denomination,  where  she  played  an  active  and  leading  role  in 
the  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary.  In  life  she 
reached  out  to  others,  shared  the  Christ  she  knew  so  richly. 

But  she  died  at  forty-five. 

And  many  shared  with  her  husband,  Dave,  their  distress 
that  such  a beautiful  life  of  witness  should  end  so  soon.  Doris 


Lehman  had  brought  fulfillment  to  the  lives  of  many,  yet 
seemingly  she  had  been  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living 
during  the  very  height  of  that  service.  And  still  we  know  that 
God  is  sovereign,  makes  no  mistakes. 

True,  Doris  died,  but  must  her  witness  stop?  Doris  com- 
municated the  love  of  God,  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  those  she  met.  Could  that  testimony  continue  after  her 
death?  While  she  lived  that  testimony  of  power  was  given  in 
workshops  she  conducted,  in  Sunday  school  classes  she 
taught,  in  articles  she  wrote.  The  family  wanted  that  witness 
continued. 

With  the  leadership  of  the  father,  the  help  of  the  six 
children,  a message  was  prepared  to  be  placed  on  the  stone 
that  would  mark  the  spot  where  Doris  was  buried. 

Dave  Lehman,  the  oldest  son  of  Dave  and  Doris  Lehman, 
took  the  message  the  family  had  selected,  saw  that  it  fitted 
the  stone,  lining  and  arranging  the  words  in  preparation  for 
the  engraver’s  tools.  The  message  was  to  be  triumphant, 
easily  read,  one  that  expressed  man’s  need  of  redemption, 
God’s  provision  for  it.  On  one  side  is  the  testimony;  on  the 
other,  the  invitation. 

Below  the  name  of  Doris  Liechty  Lehman  it  says  with  hap- 
piness, acceptance,  celebration,  confidence,  dignity: 

Born  1928 

COMMITTED  TO  CHRIST  1940 
TRIUMPHANT  ENTRY  INTO  HEAVEN  1973 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.  Isaiah  26:3. 

That  was  Doris,  “triumphant ...  in  perfect  peace.  ” 

Then,  if  one  looks  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  like  turn- 
ing the  page  of  a book,  one  finds  the  appeal,  the  invitation,  to 
the  reader. 

And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye 

shall  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart.  Jeremiah  29:13. 

If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness.  1 John  1:9. 

That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  Romans  10:9. 

One  wonders  how  many  Christians  have  read  that  message 
etched  in  stone  and  were  reminded  afresh  that  death  was  not 
defeat,  but  rather  victory.  One  wonders  how  many  sinners 


Robert  I.  Baker  is  a natural  science  teacher  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  a 
member  of  Belmont  Mennonite  Church. 


have  read  that  message,  envied,  puzzled,  felt  the  Spirit’s 
probing,  investigated,  found  newness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
all  because  of  a scriptural  tract  carved  in  granite. 

A memorial  stone  can  be  a dry  statistic.  Or  it  can  be  a 
testimony,  a lighthouse  that  points  to  the  One  who  came  that 
we  might  have  life,  have  it  more  abundantly  here,  eternally 
there. 

Perhaps  we  should  think  creatively  now  about  what  our 
memorial  stones  will  be  saying  a hundred  years  from  now. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Grandfather  to  Friend:  “Have  I told  you  about  my  grand- 
children? ” 

Friend:  “No,  and  I certainly  do  appreciate  it.” — Charles  L. 
Allen. 

o o o 

My  book  is  the  kind  that  once  you  put  it  down,  you  just 
can’t  pick  it  up  again. — Arthur  Simon,  author  of  The  Politics 
of  World  Hunger. 

Richard  Detweiler  was  recently  the  last  speaker  at  the  end 
of  a daylong  meeting.  He  opened  with  some  advice  to 
speakers. 

“Stand  up  tall,  so  that  everyone  can  see  you. 

“Speak  up  clearly  so  that  everyone  can  hear  you. 

“Then  sit  down  so  that  everyone  will  love  you.  ” 
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what  we  believe 


by  Samuel  J.  Troyer 


14.  Symbols  of 
Christian  order 

“We  believe  that  God  has  established  unique  roles  for  man 
and  woman,  symbolized  by  the  mans  bared  head  in  praying 
and  prophesying,  and  by  the  woman  s veiled  head.” 

“In  sections  11-14  of  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith 
(1963)  we  look  at  several  outward  signs  and  symbols  of  truths 
in  which  we  believe.  Water  baptism  and  the  communion 
service  represents  primarily  our  vertical  relationship  to  God. 
Foot  washing  represents  primarily  a horizonal  relationship  of 
service  to  our  fellow  human  beings.  Article  14  is  another 
symbol  which  speaks  of  a horizonal  relationship,  that 
between  man  and  woman.”  {We  Believe,  by  Paul  Erb).  I find 
this  statement  of  Paul  Erb’s  a helpful  one  in  terms  of  helping 
us  think  about  the  place  of  symbols  and  the  church’s  attempt 
(in  1963)  to  spell  out  practical  implications  of  seven  symbols. 
In  my  use  of  the  word  “symbol  ” I’m  including  the  matter  of 
ceremonies  and  ordinances. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  these  seven  is  an 
interesting  one.  One  noted  church  historian  indicates  that  we 
used  to  have  what  were  referred  to  as  primary  and  secondary 
ordinances.  Baptism,  communion,  and  foot  washing  were  the 
primary  ones,  and  the  veiling,  the  holy  kiss,  marriage,  and 
anointing  with  oil  were  the  secondary  ones.  Within  the  past 
150  years  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
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ones  became  erased.  My  question  is:  Why  only  seven?  In  the 
new  resource  guide  for  instructing  adult  members. 
Experiencing  Christ  in  the  Church,  session  12,  there  are  13 
symbols  listed,  excluding  marriage.  They  are  baptism,  com- 
munion, foot  washing,  veiling,  ordination,  holy  kiss,  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  tithes  and  offerings,  excommunication,  meeting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  fasting, 
and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a religion  of  forms  or  symbols.  Symbols,  then,  are 
always  secondary.  There  is  no  salvation  in  them.  Our  Quaker 
friends  are  extreme  examples  of  this  when  they  have  no  cere- 
monies, symbols,  or  ordinances,  not  even  baptism.  Symbols, 
however,  are  significant  when  they  help  us  to  keep  the  faith 
alive.  “What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?”  (Jos.  4:6)  might  be 
cited  as  an  example. 

A symbol  and  its  meaning.  Many  times  in  the  discussion  of 
symbols  distinction  has  not  been  adequately  made  between 
the  symbol  and  its  meaning.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  a 
symbol  becoming  so  static  that  its  meaning  may  be  all  but 
lost.  To  illustrate  I recall  a former  instruction  class  for  the 
Christian  life.  We  were  discussing  foot  washing  as  a symbol. 
I’d  said  that  washing  feet  is  really  a nonverbal  way  of  saying, 
“I  love  you,  I care  about  you,  or  I’m  at  your  service.  ” I asked 
my  class  to  name  as  many  ways  as  they  could  think  of  saying 
that'  nonverbally.  They  listed  twenty.  If  I had  to  choose 
between  literally  going  through  the  motions  of  foot  washing 
divorced  from  its  broader  servanthood  implications  or  the 
meaning,  I would  choose  the  meaning.  These,  however,  are 
not  either/or  propositions,  but  both/and.  That  is,  I would 
like  to  affirm  my  forebears  in  literally  obeying  the  biblical  in- 
junctions as  an  aid  to  helping  us  remember  who  we  are  and 
what  we  are  about  as  a part  of  the  people  of  God. 

What  are  the  implieations  of  all  this  when  it  comes  to  the 
prayer  veiling  which  is  supposed  to  symbolize  man/ woman 
relationships?  Many  commentators  believe  Paul  was  pri- 
marily addressing  husband/wife  relationships.  Before  look- 
ing at  this  question  directly  we  should  first  reflect  on  what 
the  “faith  ” is  that  we  want  to  keep  alive.  Lareta  Finger's 
article,  “A  Woman’s  Place  Is  in  Christ  ” (Jan.  14,  ’75  Gospel 
Herald),  was  very  helpful.  I quote:  “The  good  news  that 
Jesus  brought  was  news  of  liberation  and  the  abundant  life;  it 
speaks  of  loosing  chains,  of  sight  to  the  blind,  of  taking  the 
most  unlikely  person  and  changing  him/her  into  a happy 
useful  one.  ” Certainly  Christ  came  to  bring  to  full  fruition 
and  potential  every  human  being  male  or  female,  bound  or 
free,  Jew  or  Gentile  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:28). 

How  does  the  prayer  veiling  for  women  keep  this  “faith  ” 
which  Jesus  brought  alive  in  our  20th  century?  I would  like  to 
feel  this  is  still  possible  without  appearing  chauvinistic.  At 
the  time  when  we  primarily  thought  of  the  role  of  woman  as 
being  one  of  nurturing  and  service  and  marriage  for  most,  the 
(1963)  explanation  may  have  been  adequate.  However,  in  the 
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light  of  the  rise  of  expanded  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities,  both  within  and  without  the  church,  this  state- 
ment is  no  longer  adequate.  When  nearly  one  third  of  the 
adult  women  in  the  United  States  now  hold  down  full-time 
jobs  and  many,  both  men  and  women,  choose  not  to  marry, 
are  we  not  guilty  of  squelching  a vast  reservoir  of  potential 
gifts  in  more  than  half  the  church  by  a too  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  man/ woman  roles?  Therefore  the  faith  which 
frees  and  liberates  and  which  we  seek  to  symbolize  meaning- 
fully becomes  not  freedom  in  Christ  but  bondage  in  a tradi- 
tion largely  of  our  own  making.  It  is  the  same  type  of  bond- 
age the  religionists  of  Christ’s  day  were  caught  in  when  they 
failed  to  recognize  their  Messiah  because  He  did  not  fit  their 
narrowly  defined  expectations  even  though  He  fulfilled  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Then  and  now.  As  we  look  now  in  1 Corinthians  11, 
honesty  in  biblical  exegesis  dictates  that  we  have  to  distin- 
guish between  the  “then”  of  the  biblical  situation  in  order  to 
transcend  the  centuries  to  the  “now.”  Let’s  do  that,  even  if 
we  can  only  in  a fragmentary  way. 

The  Corinthian  church  had  many  problems.  The  problems 
of  division,  sexual  morality,  Christian  liberty,  worship,  and 
death  are  some  of  the  outstanding  ones.  In  1 Corinthians  11 
we  have  the  scandal  of  unveiled  women.  The  real  key  to  this 
passage  is  found  back  in  chapter  10,  where  we  note  Paul’s 
concern  already  (v.  24):  “Nobody  should  seek  his  own  good, 
but  the  good  of  others.  ” At  the  close  of  the  chapter  he  states  a 
principle  very  applicable  today:  “So  whether  you  eat  or  drink 
or  whatever  you  do  [whether  you  wear  the  covering  or  not], 
do  it  all  for  the  glory  of  God.  Do  not  cause  anyone  to  stum- 
ble” (10:31,  32,  New  International  Version). 

Within  the  Corinthian  church  individualism  and  disregard 
for  the  one  weak  in  the  faith  was  threatening  the  church’s 
unity.  This  was  shown  by  women  offensively  stepping  out  of 
conventional  norms  for  women  of  that  day,  which  dictated 
that  they  be  veiled.  This  not  only  brought  disharmony  in  the 
church;  it  brought  the  church  into  ill  repute  with  society. 
Paul  protested  vigorously  and  with  emotion  from  three 
standpoints.  (1)  Theologically  he  based  his  appeal  upon  the 
order  of  creation,  chapter  2 of  Genesis  rather  than  chapter  1. 
(2)  He  also  argued  from  social  convention,  “judge  for 
yourselves  ’ (v.  13),  and  (3)  nature  (v.  14).  At  the  end  of  his 
discussion  he  resorted  to  yet  another  approach  when  he  said, 
“If  anyone  wants  to  be  contentious  about  this,  we  have  no 
other  practice,  nor  do  the  churches  of  God  ’ (v.  16,  NIV). 
Paul’s  concern  was  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  harmony  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  well  as  convention  so  as 
not  to  give  offense  outside  of  the  church.  This  is  further 
illustrated  as  he  stressed  the  interdependent  nature  of  man/ 
woman  relationships,  “In  the  Lord,  however,  woman  is  not 
independent  of  man,  nor  is  man  independent  of  woman.  For 
as  woman  came  from  man  so  also  man  is  born  of  woman.  But 
everything  comes  from  God  ” (11,  12,  NIV). 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  veil  in  our  day? 
Would  not  Paul’s  appeal  be  on  the  same  grounds,  “What- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  An  appeal  for  the 


understanding  of  others’  feelings  and  convictions,  as  in  his 
concern  about  the  clean  and  unclean  meats  in  chapter  10. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  keeping  the  faith  alive  would 
be  that  as  men  and  women  we  need  to  work  at  order  and  har- 
monious relationships  under  the  lordship  of  Christ,  within 
the  church,  where  each  person,  man  or  woman,  freely 
develops  his/her  potential  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

In  Ephesians  5 Paul  compares  the  church’s  relationship  to 
Christ  as  the  wife’s  relationship  to  her  husband  in  marriage, 
but  it  is  not  a worldly  authority  that  is  being  talked  about  at 
all  but  a self-emptying  love  like  Christ  had  for  the  church.  So 
submission  is  both  ways.  The  wife  willingly  submits  to  the 
husband’s  leadership  and  the  husband  willingly  submits  to 
the  wife,  when  he  loves  her  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  in 
order  to  bring  out  all  the  hidden  potential  within  her. 

Submission  in  the  Christian  church  is  not  a negative  put- 
ting down  of  ourselves,  but  the  hallmark  of  a willing  disciple 
who  has  first  of  all  submitted  self  to  Christ  and  is  now  in  a re- 
ciprocal submission  process,  “giving  and  receiving,  ” within 
the  community  of  faith. 

How  is  this  best  symbolized?  This  then  is  something  of 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  veil  for  our  day.  How  is  this 
meaning  best  symbolized? 

For  many  the  veil  symbolizes  this  in  keeping  the  faith 
alive.  It  has  a long  history — at  least  as  far  back  as  Genesis 
(24:65),  where  Rebekah  conformed  to  the  etiquette  which  re- 
quired the  veiling  of  brides.  Not  very  many  would  advocate 
doing  away  with  this,  which  gets  at  something  symbolic 
about  the  husband/wife  relationship,  as  the  wife  assumes  the 
last  name  of  her  husband  and  takes  up  common  residence 
with  him  and  he  with  her. 

Others  quite  literally  read  Paul  in  the  King  James  version 
to  mean  the  woman’s  hair  is  her  covering  (v.  15).  The  New 
International  Version  has  an  interesting  footnote  citing  a 
variant  reading  for  verses  4-6:  “Every  man  who  prays  or 
prophesies  with  long  hair  dishonors  his  head.  And  every 
woman  who  prays  or  prophesies  with  no  covering  [of  hair]  on 
her  head  dishonors  her  head — she  is  just  like  one  of  the  ‘shorn 
women.’  If  woman  has  no  covering  let  her  be  for  now  with 
short  hair,  but  since  it  is  a disgrace  for  a woman  to  have  her 
hair  shorn  or  shaved,  she  should  grow  it  again.  ” 

“Does  not  nature  herself  teach  you,  ” Paul  argued,  “that 
while  flowing  locks  disgrace  a man,  they  are  a woman’s 
glory  ” {The  New  English  Bible)?  Time  itself  may  prove  Paul 
right,  in  spite  of  the  current  fad  of  short  hair  on  women. 

Still  others  are  asking  whether  we  need  a symbol  to 
illustrate  our  desire  to  be  within  God’s  order  in  man/woman 
relationships,  whatever  that  means.  Obviously,  many  in 
actual  practice  think  not.  Many  of  these  are  deeply  spiritual 
in  that  their  lives  beautifully  illustrate  1 Corinthians  (10,  11, 
12,  and  13).  In  the  end  should  not  Paul’s  overarching  prin- 
ciple (in  10:31)  be  our  guide,  “So  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Do  not  cause 
anyone  to  stumble  ”? 

Editor’s  note:  For  additional  comments  on  this  subject,  see 
the  article  which  begins  on  the  following  page.  ^ 
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The  covering:  symbol  of  liberation 

by  Brian  Laverty 


One  of  the  fastest-disappearing  New  Testament  symbols  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  the  veiling  of  women.  Why  is 
this  happening?  How  do  the  Scriptures  speak  to  us  on  this 
issue? 

The  head  covering  of  women  was  not  a religious  symbol  in 
Greek  and  Roman  culture.  A decent  woman,  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, was  expected  to  fully  cover  her  head,  face,  and 
shoulders.  The  custom  signified  modesty,  morality,  and  faith- 
fulness to  husband  or  father.  Not  to  wear  a covering  indicated 
a woman  was  free  or  a prostitute. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  Paul  would  urge  accommo- 
dation with  this  practice.  A major  concern  in  1 Corinthians  is 
the  maintenance  of  positive  conditions  for  the  reception  of 
the  gospel.  Perhaps  Christian  women  in  Corinth  were  disre- 
garding this  cultural  expectation  because  of  their  new 
freedom  in  Christ.  This  would  have  hardly  impressed  Paul. 
Such  rebellion  against  cultural  expectations  would  have  un- 
doubtedly created  stumbling  blocks  for  inquirers  and  seekers 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

So  in  1 Corinthians  11,  Paul  urged  conformity  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  second  Genesis  account  of  Creation  as  a foundation 
for  the  principle  of  headship.  Worship  must  glorify  God.  Man 
who  was  created  in  God’s  image  must  not  cover  his  head  in 
order  to  glorify  God  (v.  4).  Woman,  according  to  Genesis  2,  is 
the  glory  of  man  (v.  7b).  Her  covered  head  covers  the  glorifi- 
cation of  man  and  frees  her  to  also  glorify  God  through  public 
prayer  and  prophecy  (v.  5).  We  must  recognize  that  this  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  Judaism  which  prevented  women  from 
even  being  spectators  in  the  synagogue.  In  essence  the  cover- 
ing was  a requirement  for  legitimizing  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  worship  of  God.  It  was,  in  fact,  a tool  in  the 
cause  of  female  liberation.  Observing  this  custom  brought 
greater  equality  and  freedom  to  women  and  men  worshiping 
God.  Quite  practically,  a woman’s  uncovered  locks  would 
have  brought  great  distraction  during  public  worship  in 
Corinth. 

I hear  Paul  saying  in  1 Corinthians  11,  “You  Christian 
women  of  Corinth,  wear  a covering  like  other  respectable 
women  of  society  do  and  thereby  give  witness  to  modesty. 
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morality,  and  faithfulness  to  your  husbands  and  fathers.  This 
will  best  support  the  extension  of  the  gospel.  Don’t  misuse 
your  freedom  in  Christ  by  becoming  a stumbling  block  to 
others.  Continue  the  custom  of  the  head  covering  so  that 
your  ministries  of  prayer  and  prophecy  will  glorify  God,  not 
men.” 

This  presents  us  with  quite  a challenge  when  we  attempt  to 
faithfully  apply  these  Scriptures  in  today’s  society.  Our  cul- 
ture is  very  different.  The  wearing  of  a covering  no  longer 
communicates  to  non-Christians  modesty,  morality,  and 
marital  faithfulness.  A woman’s  uncovered  head  is  no  longer 
a stumbling  block  to  extending  the  gospel.  But  a comparable 
application  can  still  be  made  in  today’s  society.  Christians 
can  still  witness  to  modesty  and  morality  by  refraining  from 
worldly  fashions  which  are  sexually  provocative. 

Clothing  should  be  chosen  which  allows  us  to  glorify  God 
and  refrain  from  distraeting  others.  This  applies  equally  to 
men  and  women.  Also,  in  cherishing  marital  faithfulness, 
Christians  can  support  programs  and  activities  which 
strengthen  marriage  and  help  shoulder  the  burdens  of  family 
disintegration.  Applications  such  as  these  are  in  harmony 
with  Paul’s  concern  for  the  positive  witness  of  the  Christian 
gospel. 

Regrettably  but  understandably,  the  use  of  the  covering  in 
the  church  today  finds  little  similarity  with  New  Testament 
times.  It  has  shrunk  in  size  to  scarcely  cover  the  back  of  the 
head.  It  has  become  uniform  in  shape,  color,  and  texture,  un- 
like in  first-century  times.  In  many  churches  it  is  used  only 
during  worship  instead  of  everywhere  as  it  was  in  Paul  s day. 
No  doubt,  many  women  resent  this  remnant  of  New  Testa- 
ment culture  because  it  has  come  to  symbolize  misguided 
understandings  of  headship. 

Instead  of  being  a vehicle  of  liberation  as  it  was  the  first- 
century  church,  it  has  become  for  some  a stigma  of  male 
domination  and  a second-class  status  for  women.  But  the 
message  of  the  whole  Bible  fails  to  uphold  this  view.  People 
are  recognizing  the  narrowness  of  former  attitudes  and  ap- 
plications of  Scripture  concerning  women.  We  are  awakening 
to  the  tremendous  untapped  resources  of  female  ministries  to 
the  church.  This  is  all  well  and  good  but  in  the  process  is  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  symbol  of  the  head  covering? 
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We  can  be  challenged  to  rethink  the  significance  of  this 
symbol  for  church  life  today.  We  have  so  few  genuine 
symbols  from  the  New  Testament — the  bread,  the  cup,  the 
basin,  and  towel.  Must  we  lose  another,  the  covering?  As 
Christ  did  with  the  basin,  why  not  fill  the  symbol  of  the 
covering  with  new  meaning  in  harmony  with  its  biblical 
precedents?  The  basin  symbolized  lowliness,  dirtiness,  ser- 
vantude.  But  Jesus  took  the  same  basin  and  turned  its  mean- 
ing upside  down. 

For  many  today  the  covering  symbolizes  male  authorita- 
rianism and  female  repression.  Let  s flip  this  meaning  upside 
down  and  regard  it  as  a continuing  symbol  of  Christian 
liberation  from  repressive  attitudes  based  on  sex.  Let  it  re- 
mind us  that  all  Christians  are  to  be  submissive  one  to 
another  (Eph.  5:21).  Let  it  mean  female  submissiveness  (to 
use  terms  of  biblical  culture),  but  let  it  also  mean  the  crown- 
ing symbol  of  a husband’s  sacrificial  love  for  a woman  (even 
as  in  biblical  times  Christ  loved  and  gave  Himself  for  the 
church). 

Unfortunately  for  men,  we  have  no  comparable  New 
Testament  symbol.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  protect  the 
covering  on  the  church  s most  endangered  species  list.  Let 
us  then  conclude  with  Paul’s  point  admitting  the  unity  but 
also  interdependence  of  women  and  men  both  having  their 
source  in  God  (1  Cor.  11:11,  12).  Let  us  then  cherish  and 
treasure  the  covering  as  a symbol  of  Christian  faithfulness 
and  as  a symbol  of  the  freedom  we  have  in  Christ — a symbol 
which  is  liberating  us  to  be  all  that  He  created  us  to  be.  ^ 

A column  for  the  expression 
of  personal  conviction 

Hear,  hear! 

Editors  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  material  for 
this  column.  Is  there  an  issue  you  believe  many  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  are  overlooking?  Send  your  expression  of 
concern  to  Hear,  hear!  Keep  it  brief.  Two  typewritten  pages 
is  about  the  right  length. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  several  congregations  and 
conferences  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  United  States 
have  compromised  with  the  world  and  its  king,  Satan,  on  the 
principle  of  divorce. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  learned  from  the  Bible, 
the  living  Word  of  the  living  God  through  the  messengers, 
the  missionaries  from  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America,  that  divorce  is  prohibited,  and  we  still  believe  and 
practice  what  the  Wofd  of  God  speaks. 

The  Word  of  the  living  God,  represented  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  Savior,  is  still  the  same  and  living.  It  is  speaking 
very  simply  and  very  clearly  as  it  spoke  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
same  today  as  it  was  yesterday.  Then  how  does  the  meaning 
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change  now?  What  has  made  the  change,  we  or  the  Word? 

The  Word  of  God,  the  unfailing,  unchanging,  and  living 
God,  is  very  clearly  and  simply  saying  today  also:  “What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder” 
(Mt.  19:6).  “Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adul- 
tery: and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit 
adultery”  (Mt.  19:9).  “Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit 
adultery:  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced 
committeth  adultery  (Mt.  5:32). 

The  Lord  and  His  Word  very  clearly  disallow  divorce,  with 
just  one  exception— except  it  be  for  fornication.  “He  which 
made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  fe- 
male. . . . They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  . . . they  are  no  more 
twain  ...  let  not  man  put  asunder”  (Mt.  19:6). 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  divorce  causes  adultery.  I am  sure 
you  do  not  want  to  commit  adultery,  to  be  an  adulterer,  or 
force  your  loved  one  to  adultery,  but  a divorcer  actually  com- 
mits adultery  after  marrying  another  woman,  divorced  or 
virgin,  and  causes  the  divorcee  to  remarry  and  commit  adul- 
tery. 

The  divorcing  disciples  are  preaching  polygamy  against 
the  plan  of  God  and  are  leading  a life  of  disobedience.  They 
are  deriding  and  neglecting  the  teachings  of  the  Savior. 

“Human  pride  brought  about  disobedience,  and  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  sin,  the  life  of  the  family  was  af- 
fected. Men’s  hearts  grew  hard,  and  the  Mosaic  code  was  de- 
vised to  deal  with  something  for  which  grace  was  the  only 
true  medicine,  wrote  Sherwood  E.  Wirt  in  Decision,  July, 
1976.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  just  one  reason  for  di- 
vorce. 

Divorce  is  sweeping  nations  like  any  other  fashion.  Divorce 
has  become  a fashion  of  the  day.  Any  fashion  does  not  stay 
long;  it  soon  changes.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Mennonite 
church  believed  in  simplicity— simple  clothing  represented 
by  shut  collar  coat,  long-sleeved  frocks,  and  head  covering, 
all  of  which  changed  with  the  sweep  of  the  fashion.  But  now 
youth  are  coming  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  past,  being 
dazzled  with  the  pomp  and  show.  So  also  the  fashion  of  di- 
vorce is  sure  to  pass  away  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  throw  it 
out,  reject  it,  before  we  are  compelled  for  it? 

“It  is  the  hand  of  an  unerring  Master  that  has  made  forni- 
cation a ground  for  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  and 
limited  divorce  to  that  single  cause.  Whichever  way  we  de- 
part from  strict  practice  under  the  Savior’s  direction  we  land 
in  polygamy.  The  society  that  allows  by  its  statutes  divorce 
for  any  cause  other  than  the  one  that  breaks  the  monogamic 
bond,  is  simply  acting  in  aid  of  pologamy,  consecutive  if  not 
contemporaneous.” — C.  Caverno. 

Let  us  set  a standard  for  our  posterity,  our  own  children, 
for  their  blessings.  Cheap  standards  will  not  satisfy  and  will 
not  be  appreciated.  Let  us  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  living  in  the 
world,  but  being  not  of  the  world.  Let  us  resolve  to  follow  the 
Lord  and  His  guidance  regarding  successful  life.  Stephen 
N.  Solomon,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India.  ^ 
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a little  leverage 
lightens  the  load 


For  this  Indian  woman 
the  shadoof, 

a counterbalanced  sweep, 
is  better  than  a pump 
to  lift  water 
to  irrigation  ditches. 

Because  fuel  is  costly 
and  parts  often  unavailable 
a pump  would  soon 
be  sitting  idle. 

Helping  people  build 
devices  that  fit 
their  environment 
is  an  important  goal 
in  MCC's  development  work. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 


church  news 


World  hunger  decisions 
now  crucial  in  Washington 


Editor’s  note:  Last  December  Wayne 

Lehman  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  asked  for 
help  on  how  to  witness  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment regarding  issues  related  to  world 
hunger.  Wayne’s  letter  was  shared  with 
Delton  Franz,  director  of  the  MCC  Peace 
Section  Washington  Office.  The  following 
response  from  Delton  is  tuned  to  coincide 
with  the  U.S.  legislative  program. 

Some  far-reaching  public  policy  decisions 
affecting  world  hunger  are  about  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Meeting  at  the  World  Food  Conference 
in  Rome  in  1974,  representatives  of  130  na- 
tions committed  themselves  to  bring  about 
by  1985  a world  in  which  “no  child  will  go 
to  bed  hungry  ...  no  family  will  fear  for  its 
next  day’s  bread,  and  no  human  being’s  fu- 
ture and  capacities  will  be  stunted  by  mal- 
nutrition.” The  establishment  of  such  a 
world  food  security  system  can  only  be  done 
by  governments.  But  only  the  religious  com- 
munity can  provide  the  moral  undergirding 
required  for  just  and  effective  government 
policies  and  programs. 

Governmental  representatives  need  and 
want  to  find  out  how  those  among  their 
constituency  who  are  concerned  for  hungry 
people  feel  about  proposed  legislation 
governing  the  use  of  U.S.  food  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  And  the  only  way  they 
can  ever  know  is  for  us  to  tell  them.  But 
what  should  we  tell  them,  and  about  which 
specific  policies? 

The  “Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  ” 
(Senate  bill  S.  275)  is  a major  vehicle  for 
farm  and  world  hunger  policy  as  Congress 
shapes  and  reforms  legislation  that  will  af- 
fect food  aid  to  hungry  countries,  the  price 
support  system  for  U.S.  food  producers — 
our  farmers,  and  through  a separate  bill  the 
initial  steps  for  developing  an  international 
grain  reserve  system.  The  Senate  will  take 
up  debate  on  this  bill  after  the  Easter  recess. 
The  House  of  Representatives  will  un- 
doubtedly consider  similar  legislation  later. 

Some,  though  only  a fraction  of  the  1.2 
billion  people  living  in  absolute  poverty,  can 
be  helped  by  private  agencies  like  MCC, 
but  the  U.S.  government  must  be  en- 
couraged to  utilize  its  vast  resources  includ- 
ing our  tax  dollars  to  avert  starvation  of  im- 
poverished masses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  essential 


components  required  to  deal  with  hunger. 
The  following  crucial  elements  related  to 
this  legislation  deserve  the  consideration  of 
your  Representative  and  Senators  as  you  un- 
dergird them  with  prayer  and  letters  in  this 
crucial  time  of  decision-making  that  will  af- 
fect our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters. 

Crain  reserve  system;  The  past  two  years 
have  seen  surplus  harvests  glut  the  market 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  India,  and  Bangladesh. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  U.S.  to  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  a domestic  reserve  that 
would  eventually  become  a component  of 
an  international  network  of  national 
reserves.  Such  a reserve  should  be  farmer- 
owned  and  held  (under  the  existing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  system)  and 
would  acquire  stocks  in  times  of  surplus  and 
low  prices,  and  would  release  stocks  during 
a shortage  and  high  prices.  (Canadian  Men- 
nonite  farmers  have  recently  taken  the  lead 
in  setting  up  their  own  grain  reserve 
system. ) 

Mennonite  grain  farmers  along  with 
others  are  understandably  hesitant  about  es- 
tablishing reserves.  Unfortunately  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  1950s  and  1960s  were  often 
dumped  on  the  market,  depressing  prices 
and  hurting  the  farmer.  A distinction  must 
be  made  between  surpluses  treated  as  sur- 
pluses, rather  than  as  reserves  which  would 
be  incorporated  in  a system  carefully 
governed  by  a floor  and  ceiling  price  to 
protect  the  farmer’s  monetary  return. 

Specific  Legislation  should  embrace  the 
following  goals:  1.  A reserve  should  provide 
enough  grain  in  times  of  scarcity  to  avert 
famines.  2.  A reserve  should  prevent  prices 
from  rising  so  high  as  to  put  hungry  people 
or  nations  out  of  the  market,  or  from  falling 
so  low  as  to  deny  farmers  a fair  return  on 
their  production.  3.  A reserve  should  assure 
that  periods  of  oversupply  will  not  lead  to 
depressed  U.S.  prices  or  excessive  food  aid 
and  thus  depress  food  prices  abroad  and  dis- 
courage and  growth  of  food  production  in 
developing  countries. 

U.S.  Food  Aid:  The  present  and  only 
food  aid  program  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
government,  P.L.  480 — Food  for  Peace,  will 
be  considered  under  the  Omnibus  Farm 
Bill.  The  reforms  made  last  year  were  not 
adequately  adhered  to  in  the  previous 
administration.  Those  reforms  need  to  be 
enforced  and  strengthened  as  follows: 


1.  Food  aid  should  serve  the  human  needs  of 
the  hungriest  people,  not  be  used  as  a 
political  tool  to  influence  less  needy  but 
politically  favored  countries.  For  example. 
South  Korea  and  Chile  received  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  food  aid  sent  to 
Asia  and  Latin  America  in  1976.  The  re- 
quirement in  last  year’s  P.L.  480  legislation 
that  75  percent  of  Title  I (concessional  sales) 
food  commodities  be  directed  to  countries 
with  less  than  $300  per  capita  annual  in- 
come should  be  enforced  by  the  State  De- 
partment. It  was  not  so  administered  last 
year  and  many  of  the  hungriest  people  in 
other  countries  were  the  victims.  2.  A new 
Title  III  should  be  created  to  provide  grants 
of  food  aid  contingent  upon  its  utilization  in 
development  projects  which  clearly  benefit 
the  poor  majority.  Food  aid  should  be  linked 
to  receiving  countries’  readiness  to  imple- 
ment community-based  development 
projects  with  broad  participation,  not  large- 
scale,  capital-intensive  centralized  projects. 

3.  Human  rights  requirements  should  be 
amended  to  all  food  aid  (Title  I of  P.L.  480) 
as  a condition  for  its  availability  unless  food 
sent  shall  directly  benefit  needy  people.  The 
largest  recipients  have  been  governments 
with  the  worst  records  of  torture  and 
repression.  4.  Title  II  Food  Aid  (grant  aid) 
channeled  through  private  volunteer 
agencies  should  be  increased  and  set  at  a 
minimal  annual  tonnage,  not  allowed  to 
fluctuate,  thereby  unexpectedly  stranding 
millions  of  hungry  people  in  any  given  year. 

Food  stamp  program:  “World”  hunger 
exists  in  the  U.S.  too!  To  assure  a nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  Americans  simply 
too  poor  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  following  objectives  should  be 
considered  to  provide  adequate  nutrition: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement. 
For  many  families  or  individuals  the  $50 
purchase  requirement  (for  a family  of  four) 
to  obtain  stamps  valued  at  $116  of  food,  is  ■ 
more  cash  than  they  can  provide  at  one  time  1 
(or  at  all).  By  the  Department  of  Agricul-  ^ 
ture’s  own  studies,  it  is  now  clear  that  a rela-  I 
tively  small  number  of  families  and  indi-  j 
viduals  have  illegally  taken  advantage  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  whereas  a much  larger  j 
group  who  are  eligible  and  needy  have  not  L 
been  able  to  participate  because  of  barriers  I 
built  into  the  program.  2.  For  Native  Ameri-  f 
cans  on  reservations,  remaining  in  the  com-  | 
modity  program  and  of  enrolling  in  the  food  i 
stamp  program  should  both  be  options.  i 
3.  For  migrant  workers  speedier  certifica-  | 
tion  and  issuance  procedures  along  with  bi-  I 
lingual  certification  workers  are  urgent  ^ 
needs. 

Those  wishing  to  write  letters  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  the  Representative  from  your  state 
and  district  respectively,  should  address 

them:  Senator  United  ; si 

States  Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510;  4 

Representative  House  ' { 

of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC  20515.  j 
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The  preceding  guidelines  for  letters  to 
Congress  grow  out  of  MCC  Peace  Section 
Washington  Office  participation  in  briefings 
with  Agriculture  Committee  staff  analysts  in 
Congress,  participation  in  the  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy,  and  consul- 
tation with  Mennonite  farmers  and  MCC 
development  workers  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Readers  wishing  to  have  more  extensive 
study  of  these  issues  may  write  for  study 
papers — Hunger  No.  7:  Family  Farming 
and  the  Common  Good;  Hunger  No.  8: 
Grain  Reserves;  Hunger  No.  9:  Reforms  in 
Farm  & Food  Policy;  and  Hunger  No.  10: 
International  Development  Assistance. 
Each  item  is  15(f  plus  postage.  Write:  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee — Washington 
Office,  100  Maryland  Ave.  Box  46,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002. 


Festival  Explores 
types  of  worship 


Paul  Lederach,  executive  director  of  The  Foun- 
dation Series,  spoke  on  Saturday  morning  on  “A 
Curriculum  Which  Grows  Out  of  a People.” 

The  dynamics  of  congregational  worship 
were  explored  and  celebrated  during  the 
Festival  of  the  People  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  April  1-3. 

Over  850  registrants,  mostly  from  the 
Midwest,  attended  public  sessions,  work- 
shops, and  informal  gatherings.  Special 
children’s  activities  were  offered  si- 
multaneously with  the  adult  workshops. 

According  to  moderator  June  Alliman 
Yoder,  the  Festival  was  designed  to  “lead 
gathered  believers  in  worship  here  and  now, 
to  emphasize  the  many  functions  of  our 
public  worship,  and  demonstrate  varieties  of 
worship.”  Mrs.  Yoder  is  a member  of  the 
Campus  Ministries  team  at  Goshen  College. 

Varieties  of  worship  were  evident  in  each 
of  the  four  public  sessions  on  singing,  inter- 
preting, teaching,  and  preaching. 

Mary  Oyer,  for  example,  in  the  session  on 
singing  Sunday  afternoon,  introduced  the 
audience  to  many  different  expressions  of 
“Amazing  Grace.  ” The  familiar  folk  tune 
was  performed  by  way  of  four-part 
harmony,  a round,  a string  ensemble,  a saxo- 
phone duet,  a meditative  piano  piece,  tradi- 


tional African  instruments,  a black  gospel 
singer,  and  a folk  group  with  guitars. 

“I  hope  you’ll  have  the  freedom  to  ex- 
plore music  in  worship  not  for  the  sake  of 
gimmick,  but  for  enjoyment,  ” said  Miss 
Oyer,  professor  of  music  at  Goshen  College. 

A focus  on  interpreting  with  Roy  Umble 
on  Saturday  night  demonstrated  worship 
through  drama.  Umble  is  professor  of  com- 
munication at  Goshen  College.  The  two 
plays  performed  were  The  Seekers  and  The 
Alleluia  Affair.  Both,  according  to  a member 
of  the  audience,  were  “very  gripping  and 
challenging  to  the  contemporary  Christian.” 

The  Foundation  Series,  the  new  Sunday 
school  curriculum  written  for  children 
preschool  through  grade  eight,  was  in- 
troduced in  a session  on  teaching  by  Paul 
Lederach. 

Lederach,  who  has  been  a denomina- 
tional leader  in  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian education  materials  for  28  years,  is 
executive  director  of  The  Foundation  Series. 
In  a Saturday  morning  address,  he  explained 
that  The  Foundation  Series  grew  out  of  the 
very  people  who  are  going  to  use  it  with 
their  children. 

Lederach  pointed  out  that  the  “teaching 
materials  were  not  developed  by  the  so- 
called  professionals  in  the  office,  but  by 
writers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians, 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  congregation — in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.”  About  900 
people  were  directly  connected  with  The 
Foundation  Series,  he  said. 

On  Friday  night  Donovan  Smucker  led 
the  public  session  on  preaching.  Smucker, 
professor  of  social  science  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  spoke  on  “The 
People  of  God.  ” 

On  Saturday  workshops  focused  on  four 
principle  areas  of  congregational  life:  wor- 
ship, youth-adult  interaction,  teacher  train- 
ing for  children’s  classes,  and  the  congrega- 
tion as  a teaching-learning  community. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  children’s 
activities,  according  to  Beth  Berry,  activities 
coordinator,  were  the  puppet  shows,  the 
movies,  and  the  session  on  acting  out  stories. 
This  was  the  first  of  five  Festivals  to  include 
a children’s  program.  About  150  children 
participated. 

Transition  at  Laurelville 

Next  year,  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  will  celebrate  its  35th  anniversary.  In 
the  meantime,  significant  decisions  are  be- 
ing made.  Arnold  Cressman  came  to  the 
center  in  1968,  the  year  a $120,000  develop- 
ment program  was  launched.  Nine  years 
later,  he  is  resigning  from  his  post  as  execu- 
tive director,  leaving  behind  a legacy  of 
year-round  camping,  vastly  improved  facil- 
ities, a strong  program,  and  a vision. 

Included  in  the  vision  are  budget  and 
facility  balance,  a staff  housing  plan,  and 
creative  programming.  Cressman  and  his 
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board  have  managed  to  launch  many  new 
activities  over  the  past  nine  years,  including 
retreats  for  the  formerly  married,  retreats  for 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  adoptive  and 
foster  parents  events,  Christmas  Interna- 
tional, and  32  others.  Their  concern  is  that 
program  not  stagnate  and  that  it  continue  to 
be  out  front. 

A personnel  committee  appointed  on  Oct. 
9,  1976,  began  to  work  on  Arnold’s  replace- 
ment and  has  recently  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  Metzler  as  new  execu- 
tive director  effective  on  June  1.  James, 
Rachel,  and  their  two  children  are  now  liv- 
ing in  Elkhart,  where  James  is  finishing 
work  on  a master  of  arts  in  peace  studies. 
The  Metzlers,  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  origi- 
nally, gave  14  years  of  mission  service  under 
the  Eastern  Board  in  the  Far  East.  They 
were  in  Vietnam  during  the  height  of  the 
U.S.  military  involvement.  They  will  bring  a 
background  of  broad  experience  and  mis- 
sionary commitment  to  their  new  assign- 
ment. 

Cressman  requested  a change  in  his 
responsibilities  because  of  a health  condi- 
tion which  can  be  better  controlled  with  a 
less  vigorous  schedule.  And,  as  the  person- 
nel committee  reported,  “the  heavy  pro- 
gram involvement  in  the  summer  and 
weekends  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months  over  the  past  number  of  years  has 
forced  him  to  be  absent  from  his  family  dur- 
ing those  prime  periods  when  the  family 
could  have  been  together.”  According  to 
James  E.  Horsch,  who  wrote  the  report, 
Cressman  “also  felt  it  was  time  for  another 
person  to  provide  the  long-range  continuity 
and  leadership  to  the  Laurelville  program.” 

Geisel  visits  Witmarsum, 
Brazil 

For  Brazilian  Mennonites,  Witmarsum’s 
silver  anniversary  was  a memorable  occa- 
sion. Ernesto  Geisel,  a German  and  Por- 
tuguese-speaking Lutheran,  left  his 
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From  left:  Jaime  Canet,  Jr.,  governor  of  Parana; 
Pedro  Sawatsky;  mayor  of  Palmeria;  and 
president  of  Brazil,  Ernesto  Ceisel. 


presidential  palace  in  Brasilia  to  help  com- 
memorate the  coming  of  a band  of  bedrag- 
gled Russian,  German-speaking,  Mennonite 
immigrants  to  Parana  25  years  earlier.  Cele- 
brations took  place  Mar.  4-6. 

Witmarsum  is  a Mennonite  colony  lo- 
cated about  60  kilometers  outside  Curitiba 
in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  was  the  site  of 
the  1972  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

President  Ceisel  and  his  22-man  en- 
tourage descended  from  two  governmental 
helicopters  near  the  Witmarsum  meet- 
inghouse at  noon  on  Mar.  4.  Pedro 
Sawatsky,  president  of  the  colony’s  coopera- 
tive, conducted  the  official  opening  cere- 
monies, making  a statement  on  the  need  for 
more  land  to  allow  for  natural  expansion. 

This  was  in  the  presence  also  of  Parana 
State  Governor  Jaime  Canet,  Jr.,  who  cited 
the  Mennonites  for  the  practice  of  com- 
munity and  suggested  they  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  other  citizens  of  his  state. 

Ceisel  also  commended  the  Mennonites 
for  their  achievements  and  for  their  practice 
of  community.  The  president’s  appearance 
at  Witmarsum  assured  the  colony,  espe- 
cially, and  the  Mennonites  all  over  the 
country,  exposure  in  a way  they  had  not  had 
before  because  of  the  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  coverage. 

Plaques  included  one  dedicated  to  the 
president  at  the  Fritz  Kliewer  High  School 
and  another  was  unveiled  in  honor  of  the 
settlement’s  founders  and  first  residents. 

Featured  also  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
milk-processing  plant  with  a capacity  of  2, 
642  gallons  per  hour. 

Large  newspapers  in  southern  Brazil  car- 
ried brief  Mennonite  histories,  identifying 


the  Witmarsum  Mennonites  as  pacifists  and 
descendants  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Goshen  College  to  host 
small-business  seminar 

A small  business  management  seminar  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  department  of  business 
and  economics  at  Goshen  College  on  Apr.  29 
and  30  on  campus,  announced  Delmar 
Good,  seminar  chairman  and  Goshen 
College  faculty  member  in  economics. 

The  seminar,  with  the  theme  “Managing 
for  results,  ” is  designed  for  all  people  with 
an  interest  in  small  business  management 
including  owner-managers  and  prospective 
entrepreneurs. 

Speakers  will  include  Elkhart  County 
businessmen,  lawyers,  and  certified  public 
accountants.  Carl  Kreider,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Goshen  College,  and  Robert  C. 
Klekamp,  professor  of  management  at  Xa- 
vier University  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati,  will  also  address  the  seminar. 

This  is  the  third  annual  small  business 
management  seminar  at  Goshen  College. 

Goshen  student 
wounded  in  Haiti 

Steven  Birky  from  Elkhart  was  the  innocent 
recipient  of  a gunshot  wound  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  on  Thursday,  Apr.  7,  about 
10:00  p.m.,  according  to  Henry  Weaver 
provost  of  the  college.  Two  bullets  struck 
him,  but  no  vital  organs  were  damaged.  One 
bullet  entered  his  right  side  in  the  abdomen 
and  came  out  the  back  of  the  left  side.  The 
other  grazed  his  scalp. 

After  a two-hour  surgery  on  Thursday 
night,  Steven  is  reported  by  Chester 
Peachey,  faculty  leader  of  the  Goshen 
students  in  Haiti,  as  feeling  well  and  being 
in  good  spirits.  Steve  is  one  of  the  24  Goshen 
College  students  studying  in  Haiti  this 
winter  for  a study  term  trimester  SST.  Ac- 
cording to  Peachey,  Steve  was  walking  with 
another  Goshen  College  student,  Ann  Shoe- 
maker, to  Steve’s  Haitian  home  on  Thurs- 
day about  10:00  p.m.  Port-au-Prince,  the 
nation’s  capital,  has  routinely  blacked  out  a 
section  of  power  in  sections  of  the  city  the 
past  several  weeks  because  of  low 
hydroelectric  power,  and  the  lights  were  out 
that  Thursday.  About  50  yards  away  from 
Steve’s  Haitian  home  a guard  to  the 
secretary  of  the  president  of  Haiti  began  fir- 
ing. Ann  Shoemaker  managed  to  get  to 
Steve’s  house,  but  Steve  stayed  nearby  to  try 
to  explain  his  identity  to  the  guard.  The 
guard  continued  firing  and  a bullet  struck 
Steve.  The  reason  for  the  unprovoked  volley 
of  bullets  is  yet  unknown.  Weaver  specu- 
lated that  the  guard  may  have  mistaken  the 
Goshen  College  student  for  an  intruder.  “As 
far  as  we  know  there  is  no  reason  why  the 


guard  should  shoot  at  Steve,”  said  Anne 
Birky,  Steve’s  sister  of  Elkhart.  After  Steve 
was  hit,  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Haiti  was  so- 
licited for  help  in  establishing  Steve’s 
identity  in  getting  him  to  a hospital. 

Steve  underwent  a two-hour  operation 
and  no  major  physical  damage  was 
recorded. 

Arlin  Hunsberger,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Education  at  Goshen  College,  related 
that  both  SST  groups  and  Steve’s  hosts  were 
very  helpful  in  coming  to  Steve’s  aid.  Al- 
though the  rest  of  the  SST  groups  will  return 
to  the  U.S.  today  Steve  and  probably  Ann 
Shoemaker  will  remain  in  Haiti  until  Satur- 
day, according  to  Peachey.  A protest  is  be- 
ing filed  by  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  Steve  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luke  Birky,  Elkhart.  Luke  is  secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare  at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Verna  is  an  RN  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital. 

EMC  has  new  library 
linkage 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  now  has  direct 
linkage  to  almost  800  libraries  across  the 
U.S.,  thanks  to  a computer  terminal  recently 
installed  in  EMC’s  library. 

The  terminal,  made  possible  by  an  $8,000 
grant  from  the  W.  H.  Kellogg  Foundation  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  gives  access  to  a data 
bank  of  nearly  three  million  books  in  li- 
braries affiliated  with  the  Ohio  College  Li- 
brary Center  (OCLC). 

Michele  I.  Dalehite,  representing  the 
Southeastern  Library  Network  (SOLINET), 
conducted  an  on-site  training  session  for 
EMC’s  library  staff  in  mid-March.  She  said 
the  computerized  system  “revolutionizes  ” 
technical  aspects  of  library  work. 

Dalehite  said  the  OCLC  system  has  an 
average  of  1,200  entries  each  day,  and  that 
number  is  expected  to  increase  as  new  li- 
braries join  the  network.  Books,  serials, 
maps,  manuscripts,  sound  recordings,  music 
scores,  and  audiovisual  materials  may  all  be 
cataloged  in  the  new  system,  she  added. 

The  computer  system  eliminates  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  Dalehite  noted.  She  explained 
that  when  EMC  adds  a new  book  to  its 
collection,  a librarian  can  “ask  ” the  com- 
puter if  the  book  has  been  previously 
recorded  at  OCLC.  If  it  has,  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  make  a catalog  card  flashes  in 
green  letters  onto  a screen.  The  librarian 
then  pushes  terminal  keys  and  the  informa- 
tion is  printed  on  a card. 

While  the  computer’s  keyboard  resembles 
a regular  typewriter,  some  keys  have  four  or 
more  functions,  noted  James  O.  Lehman, 
director  of  libraries  at  EMC. 

“It’s  almost  startling  how  fast  answers 
come  back  from  the  Ohio  headquarters,  ” 
Lehman  said.  “The  average  response  time  is 
eight  seconds.” 
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By  virtue  of  membership  in  SOLINET,  or 
any  of  approximately  40  other  networks,  a li- 
brary also  joins  an  interlibrary  loan  system, 
Mr.  Lehman  stated. 

"Our  commitment  must  be  two-way,”  he 
pointed  out.  “We  not  only  receive  informa- 
tion, we  also  provide  it  upon  request.” 

Gautsche  recommends 
support  of  institutions 

Bill  Pannell,  assistant  professor  of  evange- 
lism at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pas- 
adena, Calif.,  admonished  participants  in 
the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Conference  to  consider  the  church’s  total 
task  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Mar.  10-12 
at  the  South  Union  Church  in  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  Currently,  the  church  is  polarized 
between  those  who  emphasize  the  need  for 
the  church  to  work  at  correcting  the  evils 
brought  on  by  an  evil  system  and  those  who 
work  at  the  conversion  of  evil  people,  he 
said.  The  church  must  see  both  of  these  as  a 
part  of  its  total  task. 

Wayne  North,  conference  president, 
based  his  remarks  on  Mark  3:13-15.  He  wor- 
ried aloud  about  "identity.  ” Clues  to 
identity  came  to  the  people  closest  to  Jesus 
as  He  changed  their  name  to  "apostles.  ” 
North  continued,  “Our  crisis  of  identity  be- 
comes blurred  because  we  call  ourselves 
Christian,  but  take  our  clues  for  life  from 
many  other  sources.  ” 

Each  of  the  five  commissions  presented 
significant  material  to  the  delegate  body. 

Ed  Diener,  chairman  of  the  nurture  com- 
mission, stated,  “There  is  some  indication 
that  our  young  people  are  not  as  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Bible  as  they  were  a 
generation  ago. ’’  The  nurture  commission 
sees  its  task  to  assist  people  to  grow  and 
develop  their  spiritual  gifts  so  that  they  can 
serve  in  more  effective  ways. 

Representatives  from  several  congrega- 
tions and  institutions  assisted  in  the  evange- 
lism commission  report.  New  work  is  being 
initiated  in  Cleveland  Heights.  Jack  Roberts 
spoke  on  the  work  of  drug  rehabilitation  be- 
ing done  at  Hope  Christian  Center  in  New 
York  City. 

The  highlights  of  the  leadership  com- 
mission report  involved  the  acceptance  of 
four  new  congregations  and  13  pastors  into 
the  conference.  Among  these,  the  Sonnen- 
berg  congregation,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
transferred  from  the  Virginia  Conference. 

The  Peace  and  Service  Commission 
presented  a working  statement  regarding 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  fund  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
persons  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  to  divert  that  portion  of  their  Federal 
taxes  that  would  normally  go  to  military 
purposes  to  be  diverted  to  peaceful  uses. 
The  delegate  body  accepted  this  statement 
as  a document  to  be  discussed,  along  with 


Bill  Pannell,  assistant  professor  of  Evangelism 
at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  guest  speaker  at  the  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference  session  talks  with  Wayne  North, 
president  of  the  conference. 

other  study  materials,  in  congregations  of 
the  conference.  One  person  pointed  to  the 
relevance  of  this  issue  by  noting  that 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  (U.S.) 
during  recent  years  have  been  paying  $2.00 
to  support  violence,  through  taxes  that  go 
for  military  purposes,  for  every  $1.00 
contributed  for  all  church  programs. 

Among  other  significant  actions  of  con- 
ference was  provision  to  provide  permanent 
organization  for  the  Eastern  Section  within 
the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference.  This  sec- 
tion comprises  36  congregations  with  almost 
3,900  members  in  eight  states  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to 
Florida.  The  Eastern  Section  was  officially 
established  in  1975  on  a year-to-year  basis.  ” 
Mennonites  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  are 
finding  out  that  they  can  fellowship  with 
each  other  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Ohio” 
said  Gordon  Zook,  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Section. 

Additional  inspiration  was  provided  dur- 
ing the  sessions  by  music  and  drama  groups 
and  other  speakers.  Among  these  was 
Charles  Lord,  who  with  his  wife,  Beverly, 
are  volunteers  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  working  in  peace 
education.  Both  of  the  Lords  were  reared  in 


Don  Fenner,  pastor  of  the  Pea  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  Philadelphia,  Mo.,  will 
be  leaving  his  work  with  the  congregation 
on  June  30  to  continue  studies  at  Hesston 
College.  His  is  anticipating  three  or  four 
years  in  continuing  studies. 

A new  printing  of  The  Prayer  Veil  in 
Scripture  and  History,  first  published  in 
1964,  has  just  been  released  by  Herald 
Press.  This  brief  study  sets  forth  J.  C. 


evangelical  homes  which  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  peace  position.  Charles 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Both  were  in- 
troduced to  the  peace  position  when  they 
were  students  at  Pacific  College.  They  are 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

Those  attending  were  exposed  to  other 
areas  of  the  church’s  program  through 
reports  from  the  program  boards,  church  in- 
stitutions, and  displays  that  had  been  set  up. 
Tours  were  arranged  for  Adriel  School,  a 
facility  for  slow-learning  children  with  emo- 
tional problems,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Green 
Hills  Retirement  Community,  both  of  which 
are  in  the  immediate  community. 

Persons  elected  to  carry  continuing 
responsibility  in  the  conference  were  Her- 
man Myers,  secretary;  Dale  Wyse,  fifth 
member  of  the  executive  committee;  Duane 
Beck,  nurture  commission  chairman;  Leo- 
nard Garber,  peace  and  service  commission 
chairman;  J.  Lester  Graybill,  leadership 
commission  chairman;  for  the  Eastern  Sec- 
tion Herman  Glick,  chairman;  R.  Clair  Um- 
ble  chairman-elect;  John  Hostetler,  trea- 
surer; P.  Melville  Nafziger,  ministerial  com- 
mission chairman. 

The  conference  sessions  ran  smoothly, 
thanks  to  the  expert  leadership  of  president 
North  and  president-elect  Richard  Ross. 
Discussion  was  carried  on  at  a high  level 
with  almost  all  decision  being  made 
unanimously.  Present  were  approximately 
271  delegates  representing  more  than  80  of 
the  124  congregations  and  nearly  16,000 
members  of  the  conference. 

Charles  Gautsche,  past  president  of  the 
conference,  concluded  the  final  business 
session  with  an  impassioned  plea  for  support 
by  our  congregations  of  our  church  programs 
and  agencies.  He  stated  that  too  often  we 
have  criticized  destructively  or  withdrawn 
our  support  and  ignored  the  efforts  of  these 
agencies.  He  appealed  to  us  to  be  construc- 
tively critical  of  our  church  institutions  and 
to  support  them  and  our  church  leaders  in 
the  work  they  are  doing  to  help  our  church 
to  be  truly  the  people  of  God.  His  appeal 
was  endorsed  by  a round  of  hearty  applause 
from  those  present. — from  a report  by 
David  Groh,  editor  Ohio  Evangel 


Wenger’s  views  on  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  1 Corinthians  11:2-16.  The 
booklet  is  available  at  60<(:  each. 

Herald  Press  has  just  released  Love  and 
Sex  Are  Not  Enough  by  Charles  De  Santo, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
State  College.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
“provoke  young  people,  especially  Christian 
young  people,  to  think  more  seriously  about 
the  entire  dating,  mate  selection,  and 
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courtship  process,”  he  says.  De  Santo  is  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mennonite  Family  Camp  will  be  held  at 
Eastern  Montana  Bible  Camp,  Bloomfield, 
Mont.,  May  28-30.  Resource  persons  will  be 
John  Koppenhaver  and  Willis  Busenitz. 

A music  workshop  for  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Provident  Bookstore  of 
Lancaster,  will  be  held  Apr.  22-24  at  the  Mt. 
Joy  Mennonite  meetinghouse.  Mary  Oyer  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  will  be  the  guest 
workshop  leader.  Taking  part  in  the 
activities  will  be  a number  of  excellent 
choral  groups.  “The  death  of  the  a cappella 
tradition  will  be  examined  by  a panel. 
Martin  Ressler  will  present  a slide  lecture  on 
the  history  of  Mennonite  hymnody  and  Paul 
Erb  of  Scottdale  will  preach  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon.  Meals  will  be  provided  at 
the  church  on  Saturday. 

A high  registration  of  93  at  Project  Teach 
on  the  Bethel  College  eampus.  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  Mar.  21-25,  forced  planners 
to  add  two  more  instructors  for  the  work- 
shop. The  Christian  education  training 
workshop  was  sponsored  by  various  General 
Conference  and  Mennonite  schools  and 
agencies.  Participants  had  the  chance  to 
meet  writers  of  the  new  Foundation  Series 
curriculum  and  to  hear  presentations  on 
Anabaptist  history,  Bible  study,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  person.  The  next  Project 
Teach  is  tentatively  planned  for  spring  1978 
in  Saskatchewan. 

At  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation  reorga- 
nized, reelecting  key  board  and  executive 
members.  Lewis  E.  Strite,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Lombard,  111., 
continue  as  chairman  and  secretary  respec- 
tively. 


The  New  Danville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
School  has  planned  a benefit  auction  along 
with  an  arts  and  crafts  exhibit  for  Saturday, 
Apr.  23  at  10:00  a.m.  Proceeds  will  go 
toward  a fund  for  a new  school  building. 

Families  exploring  peace,  conflict  resolu- 
tion, or  lifestyle  questions  may  be  interested 
in  a family  peace  retreat  to  be  held  July  3-9 
at  Camp  Colorado  in  the  Rockies.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Mennonite  Urban  Institute  of 
Denver,  an  inter- Mennonite  educational 
resource,  the  retreat  offers  families  time  for 
study,  recreation,  reflection,  and  relaxation. 
Topics  for  discussion  center  in  peace  and 
conflict  resolution.  Write  the  Institute  at 
5927  Miller,  Arvada,  CO  80004. 

Participating  in  the  79th  annual  Goshen 
College  commencement  on  Sunday,  Apr. 
17,  will  be  244  degree  candidates.  Senator 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  will  address 
the  graduates.  A baccalaureate  service  will 
be  presented  on  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m. .by 
Henry  D.  Weaver,  provost.  Candidates  par- 
ticipating in  the  exercises  include  graduates 
of  April,  August,  and  December  1977.  A 
special  nurses  program,  informal  gatherings 
of  students  and  faculty,  and  a dinner  for 
graduates,  their  families,  and  faculty  in  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Dining  room  are  planned 
for  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  at 
7:30,  the  seniors  of  1977  will  present  a 
program  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  readings.  Provost  and  Mrs. 
Weaver  will  then  host  a reception  in  honor 
of  the  graduates  and  their  families. 

A weekend  Bible  conference  and  youth 
meeting  with  a Mother’s  Day  emphasis,  is 
planned  for  May  7 and  8 at  the  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Speakers 
are  Glen  Sell  and  Floyd  Hackman. 

T.  Lee  Miller,  of  the  Howard-Miami 
Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  was 
licensed  and  installed  as  assistant  pastor  on 


Mar.  6.  Ralph  Stahly,  pastor,  was  in  charge 
of  the  service,  including  the  installation. 
Galen  Johns  of  Elkhart  preached  the  sermon 
and  presided  over  the  licensing. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  was  the  recipient  of  a contribution  of 
$15,412  from  the  Katie  F.  Wyse  estate, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Mar.  30.  The  gift  was 
entirely  unsolicited  and  will  be  used  for 
capital  needs  such  as  in  the  publishing  of 
The  Foundation  Series,  the  revised  summer 
Bible  school  program,  or  other  such  projects, 
says  John  Beachy,  treasurer. 

Bluffton  (Ohio)  College  held  a ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  building  of  a 
unique  circular  science  building  on  campus. 
Benjamin  E.  Sprunger,  president,  predicted 
the  building  would  be  “unlike  any  campus 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
respects  the  environment,  is  an  energy- 
saver,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Mennonite  faith.  ” In  architectural 
language,  it  is  designated  a “non-building,” 
because  it’s  not  above  the  ground  and  will 
not  disrupt  the  environment.  The  all- 
concrete structure  was  designed  to  fit  into 
the  side  of  an  existing  hill  amid  other 
campus  buildings. 

The  People  of  God  in  Community  is  a 
new  18-lesson  study  guide  designed  to  help 
congregations  study  and  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, exalt  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  sense  their 
identity.  Using  direct  verse-by-verse  study 
of  Bible  passages,  a study  group  or  con- 
gregation can  trace  God’s  call  of  His  people 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  through  history  until  the  present. 

The  author,  Jason  Martin  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
also  wrote  the  Assembly  75  study  guide.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

Available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
Hous7,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683,  or  Provident  Bookstores. 


IVlarie  Moyer  edits  the  Franconia  Conference  News  from  her  office  at  the 
Conference  headquarters  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania.  Before  Marie 
moved  to  Souderton,  she  served  as  a missionary  to  India  for  23  years. 

Marie  tries  to  keep  her  Conference  readers  informed  of  news  from  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  When  Franconia  Conference  members 
enter  VS  and  the  Mission  Board  is  late  with  photos  and  stories,  she  writes 
a letter;  "Hey,  where  is  the  story  about  so-and-so  who  went  into  VS?  I 
need  it  for  our  paper!" 

That’s  how  Marie  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Goshen  College  students  took  first  and 
second  place  in  separate  divisions  of  the  In- 
diana State  Intercollegiate  Peace  Speech 
Contest  on  Monday,  Apr.  4,  at  Valparaiso 
University.  Doreen  Bieber,  a sophomore 
from  Brodbecks,  Pa.,  won  first  place  in  the 
division  of  original  oratory  with  a speech 
entitled  “Nationalism  versus  the  Kingdom 
of  God.”  Marvin  Marks  took  second  place  in 
the  extemporaneous  division  speaking  on 
“If  the  U.S.  were  to  withdraw  from  the  U.N. 
would  world  peace  ever  be  a reality?” 
Marvin  is  a sophomore  from  Ironwood, 
Michigan.  The  four  schools  represented  in 
the  contest  were  Goshen  College,  Valparaiso 
University,  Ball  State  University,  and  In- 
diana University-Purdue  University  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  youth  retreat, 
Loman,  Minn.,  April  15-17  (afternoon);  at 
Cloverdale,  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  April  17 
(evening)  to  20;  and  at  Crown  Hill,  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio,  May  15-18. 

New  members  by  baptism;  one  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  four  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Hartville,  Ohio;  one  at  Leetonia,  Ohio;  six 
by  baptism  and  three  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  John  T.  Kreider  from 
Orange,  Calif.,  to  1267  Preston  Court, 
Upland,  CA  91786. 


readers  say 


Two  articles  were  published  in  the  Mar.  29 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  that  I appreciated  very 
much.  The  Mission  Is  One  and  On  Being  Black  in 
a White  Church.  The  authors,  John  I.  Smucker 
and  Hubert  L.  Brown,  both  seem  to  think  that  the 
church  is  not  interested  in  their  situations  and 
problems  and  that  we  are  apathetic  to  their  needs. 
While  I fear  that  there  is  truth  to  such  accusa- 
tions, I sincerely  hope  that  is  not  true  of  the 
church  to  a large  degree.  I do  know  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  greatly  interested  and  de- 
sirous to  help  and  encourage  those  who  are  living 
and  working  under  hard  circumstances.  We  need 
more  such  informative  articles  where  problems 
and  needs  are  pointed  out  in  order  that  our  sym- 
pathies may  be  aroused  and  our  opportunities 
realized. — Sem  Swope,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Gospel  Herald  is  an  important  paper  in  our 
home.  I find  it  to  be  a moving  experience  at  times 
to  read  its  pages.  May  Goa  s spirit  continually 
guide  you  as  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald. — Treva 
Liechty,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

My  heart  was  moved  with  compassion  as  I read 
"Growing  on  the  Inside”  (Mar.  22,  1977)  by  Lois 
E.  Shenk.  Sister  Shenk  deserves  much  credit  for 
being  willing  to  lay  bare  her  heart  and  admit  that 
within  “our  denomination”  there  are  many  who 
“seem  to  be  milling  around  unsure  of  direction”. 
Her  article  is  indeed  a sad  and  dark  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  wilderness  in  which  many  are  wan- 
dering today,  especially  when  she  points  out  so 
aptly  how  many  of  the  goals  and  principles  that 
once  were  believed  to  be  basic  to  Anabaptist- 


Mennonite  existence  in  the  world  are  now  “going 
or  gone”  and  that  in  their  place  among  Men- 
nonites  today  there  is  a “hunger  for  substance 
that  will  last  in  an  age  of  change. 

I think  Sister  Shenk  puts  her  finger  precisely  on 
the  reason  for  today  s emptiness  and  lack  of 
spiritual  direction  when  she  says,  “It  used  to  be 
enough  to  say  ‘the  Bible  says  so,’  but  as  we  have 
matured  in  our  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  interpretation,  our  groping  increses.  ” This 
serves  to  remind  me  of  another  day  in  the  history 
of  God’s  people  when  there  was  a similar  loss  of 
purpose  and  direction,  “My  people  have  changed 
their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit.  . . . For 
my  people  have  committed  two  evils;  they  have 
forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water  ” (Jer.  2:11,  13). 

Shenk  mentions  “complexities  of  interpreta- 
tion ” and  1 believe  it  is  just  our  obsession  with  so- 
called  and  often  imagined  “complexities”  that  is 
responsible  for  our  being  where  many  of  our 
brethren  are  today. 

■i.  We  are  today,  far  more  than  we  realize,  the  vic- 
tims of  our  theological  geniuses  who  by  the  use  of 
their  critical  and  hermeneutical  hatchets  have 
chopped  away  at  Holy  Scripture  until  those  under 
the  influence  of  such  teaching  have  no  sure  foun- 
dation on  which  to  base  either  their  faith  or  their 
conduct. 

But  there  is  hope  when  folks  like  Sister  Shenk 
will  realistically  face  up  to  this  plight  and  will  cry 
out  and  say  with  Hosea  (6:1,  3),  “Come  and  let  us 
return  unto  the  Lord.  . . . Then  shall  we  know,  if 
we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.”  Then,  and  only 
then  will  we  be  delivered  from  our  “searching  ’ 
and  “groping  ” because  our  faith  will  no  longer 
“stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.  ” (1  Cor.  2:5). — Maurice  W.  Landis, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


So  you  killed  Menno!  I heartily  agree  that  we 
Mennonites  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  to  issues 
freely,  but  1 also  believe  that  in  reality  it  doesn’t 
always  work  that  way.  Like  it  or  not,  we  too 
frequently  stereotype  persons.  Then  when  an  un- 
pleasant subject  is  at  stake,  we  write  it  off  glibly 
by  rationalizing,  “So-and-so  said  that,  and  he  al- 
ways takes  a (liberal,  conservative,  etc. ) stand. ’ ’ 
Menno  might  have  told  us  the  same  thing,  but 
since  we  can  t pin  it  to  a specific  personality,  we 
listen.  We  may  not  like  it,  we  may  not  accept  it, 
but  we  listen.  And  when  we  listen,  we  sometimes 
learn!  I join  other  readers  in  hoping  for  a resurrec- 
tion.— Mrs.  Paul  Christner,  Medway,  Ohio 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bowman,  Richard  and  Kay  (Miller),  Peru,  Ind., 
first  child,  Dustina  Dawn,  Mar.  22,  19'77 

Brubaker,  Glen  and  Ellin  (Meta),  Shirati, 
Tanzania,  second  daughter,  Sara  Grace,  Oct.  24, 
1976. 

Christophel,  Joseph  and  Esther  (Martin), 
Bristol,  Ind.,  Brian  Joseph,  Mar.  8,  1977. 

Deiter,  James  and  Doris  (Souders),  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Wanda  Jean,  Feb.  23,  1977. 

Dhaemers,  John  and  Suzette  (Heizer),  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  first  child,  Jared  Ray,  Mar.  12,  1977. 

Good,  Carman  and  Judy  (Schwartz),  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Chris  Joseph, 
Feb,  7,  1977. 

Good,  John  and  Phoebe  (Widders),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Philip  Hans,  Oct, 
19,  1976. 

Graber,  Dale  and  Ann  (Myers),  Greentown, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Justin  Wayne,  Mar.  21,  1977. 

Graber,  Ed  and  Debbie  (Arnett),  Peru,  Ind., 
first  child,  Nicole  Lee,  Mar.  16,  1977. 

Hartzler,  Loren  and  Darlis  (Click),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Dana  Jo,  Jan,  9,  1977. 


Hatter,  Dennis  and  LuAnne  (Lehman),  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  second  son,  Stuart  Denison  Feb 
22,  1977, 

Harvey,  Ronald  and  Althea  (Diller),  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Nicole,  Dec  2.5 

1976. 

Hope,  Ian  and  Anita  (Steckly),  Wellesley.  Ont., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  Feb.  19’ 

1977, 

Kauffman,  Milo  Junior,  and  Carolyn  (Yousey), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  first  child,  Allison  Jill,  Mar.  13 
1977. 

Kellog,  Kim  and  Char  ( ),  Millersburg,  Ohio, 

first  child,  Chad  Jeffrey,  Mar.  10,  1977. 

Kiser,  Randall  and  Sharon  (Hatter),  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  first  child,  Bethany  Michelle,  Mar.  12,  1977.  ’ 

Landis,  Alan  and  Wendy  (Golden),  'Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lee,  Mar.  27,  1977. 

Miller,  lohn  and  Mary  (Olson),  Springfield, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Michael  Feb 
25,  1977. 

Miller,  John  and  Sharon  (Steiner),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jataunia  Raun,  Feb.  26,  1977. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Cindy  (Miller),  Peru,  Ind., 
first  child,  Jason  Alan,  Mar.  22,  1977. 

Moser,  Laurence  and  Linda  (Yousey),  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  second  son,  Joel  Michael,  Ian  18 
1977. 

Ross,  Gene  and  Betty  (Hoover),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  Apr.  1, 
1977. 

Souder,  Feryl  and  Connie  (Alderfer),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Kent,  Mar.  20 
1977. 

Souders,  Paul  and  Brenda  (Mellinger),  Cone- 
stoga, Pa.,  first  child,  David  Paul,  Feb.  27,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Bill  and  Sharon  (Hartman), 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristie 
Joy,  Feb.  18,  1977. 

Troyer,  Albert  and  Jennifer  (Atwell),  Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio,  third  son,  Jeremy  Scott,  Mar.  20, 
1977. 

Vanus,  George  and  Joan  (Schrock),  Montclair, 
Calif.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole  Irene, 
Feb.  27,  1977. 

Whitcher,  Sidney  and  Kathy  (Erb),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child.  Rusty  Jay,  Feb.  2,  197’7. 

Yoder,  lames  and  Mildred  (Renno),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  James,  Mar.  17,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Boshart — Eigsti. — John  Boshart,  Wood  River 
cong..  Wood  River,  Neb.,  and  Beth  Eigsti, 
Friend,  Neb,,  by  Gordon  Fox  and  Clov  Roth,  Feb. 
6,  1977. 

Boshart — Ruby. — Keith  Boshart,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  and  Peggy  Ruby,  Mitchell,  Ont.,  both  of 
Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Mar.  26,  1977. 

Brubaker — Denlinger. — Omer  Brubaker,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  and  Charmayne 
Denlinger,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg 
cong.,  by  Nathan  Hege,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Couch — Byler. — John  Miles  Couch  and  Mary 
Lou  Byler,  Allensville  cong,,  Allensville,  Pa.,  by 
Paul  Bender  and  Tim  Peachey,  Apr.  2.  1977. 

Sauder — Good. — John  E.  Sauder,  Ephrata. 
Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  and  Janet  H.  Good,  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder,  Mar.  19,  1977. 

Short — Wyse. — Andy  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Zion  cong.,  and  Patricia  Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Mar.  19, 
1977. 

Weaver — Stahl. — Nelson  G.  Weaver,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Joy  R.  Stahl,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Millport  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Mar.  26, 
1977. 

Webb — Plank. — Douglas  Wayne  Webb,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church  and  Pamela  Sue 
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Plank,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Duane  Beck,  Feb.  12,  1977. 

Weber — Eberly. — Larry  H.  Weber  and  Sandra 
J.  Eberly,  both  of  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville 
cong.,  by  Wilmer  W.  Leaman,  Mar.  26,  1977. 

Yantzi — Mast. — Paul  Yantzi,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Emily  Mast,  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Millard  Shoup,  Mar.  26, 
1977. 

Yoder — Deyo — Steve  C.  Yoder,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Bellwood  cong.,  and  Debra  Anita  Deyo,  by 
Herbert  L.  Yoder,  Mar.  26,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord”  (Rev.  14:13). 

Brunk,  Fannie,  daughter  of  David  and 
Magdalena  (Lichty)  Kropf,  was  born  in  Morn- 
ington  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  24,  1884;  died  at  the  Mil- 
verton Nursing  Home,  Jan.  20,  1977;  aged  93  y. 
On  Apr.  13,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Brunk,  who  died  on  Jan.  8,  1972.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Laura),  one  son  (Ivan),  3 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Leah).  She  was  a member  of  the  Poole  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  23,  in  charge  of  Amsey  Martin  and 
Herbert  Schultz;  interment  in  Poole  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Burns,  Lura  Beryl,  was  born  in  Tucker  Co.,  W. 
Va.,  Oct.  2,  1892;  died  at  Manor  Care  Nursing 
Home,  Canton,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1977;  aged  84  y.  In 
1912  she  was  married  to  Roy  Jones,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  In  1936  she  was  married  to  Ben 
Burns,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mildred  Bothner  and  Edna  McElwee), 
one  son  (Paul),  one  stepdaughter  (Florelia 
Neilson),  one  stepson  (Stanley  Burns),  23  grand- 
children, 20  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Opal 
Spessert),  and  one  brother  (Wilbur  Poling).  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
13,  in  charge  of  Melvin  D.  Leidig  and  James 
Miller;  interment  in  North  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Clemens,  Hanna,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
(Clemmer)  Rittenhouse,  was  born  at  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1880;  died  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  26, 
1977;  aged  97  y.  On  May  5,  1899,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  C.  Clemens,  who  died  in  1965.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Ernest,  Jacob,  and  James),  2 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Abram  A.  Landis  and  Betty — Mrs.  J. 
David  Nyce),  24  grandchildren,  40  great-grand- 
children, and  5 great-great-grandchildren.  One 
son  (Paul)  is  deceased.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Lapp 
and  Gerald  C.  Studer;  interment  in  the  Plains 
Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Gladys  N.,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Barbara  (Stouffer)  Martin  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  July  24,  1909;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  her  home  on  Jan.  26,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On  May 
22,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  D.  Conrad, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Esther — Mrs.  Leonard  Rohrer),  one  son  (Dean), 
and  3 grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 brothers  (Paul,  Dale,  and  Clifford).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  North  Lima  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of  Donald  Hicks  and 
David  Steiner;  interment  in  the  Midway  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Detwiler,  Estella  I.,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Amanda  (Sommers)  Schloneger,  was  born  in  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  6,  1903;  died  of  diabetes  at 
Salem,  Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On  June 
27,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Marcus  Detwiler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Lucille  Witmer,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Ruby,  and  Mrs.  Ja- 
nice Ziegler),  7 sons  (Donald,  Kenneth,  Ellis, 
Rollin,  Richard,  John,  and  David),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Vida  Hershberger  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Yoder),  and 
4 brothers  (Alvin,  Ray,  Irvin,  and  John).  She  was  a 


member  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  19,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Bartholomew;  interment  in  the 
Midway  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Katie  B.,  daughter  of  Allen  M.  and  Sallie 
(Boyer)  Young,  was  born  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Jan. 

29,  1899;  died  at  Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  23,  1977;  aged  78  y.  She  was  married  to 
Linford  W.  Erb,  who  died  in  1959.  Surviving  are 

2 daughters  (Kathryn — Mrs.  Harold  Musselman 
and  Sandra),  3 sons  (Stanley,  Linford,  and 
Walter),  9 grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren, 

3 sisters  (Stella  Landis,  Verna — Mrs.  Wilmer 
Alderfer,  and  Madelin — Mrs.  Stanley  Souder), 
and  3 stepsisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Harry  Bergey, 
Mary — Mrs.  Marvin  Landis,  and  Verna — Mrs. 
Paul  Nice).  Three  brothers  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
27,  in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman  and  Curtis 
Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Alice,  daughter  of  Earl  and  Rose 
(Shank)  Buckwalter,  was  born  at  Hesston,  Kan. 
Aug.  8,  1919;  died  at  Frick  Community  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1977;  aged  57  y.  On 
Nov.  25,  1953,  she  was  married  to  Lowell 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (David),  3 daughters  (Priscilla — Mrs.  Omar 
Helmuth,  Deborah — Mrs.  David  Chupp,  and 
Rachel),  4 grandchildren.  2 brothers  (Albert  and 
Ralph),  and  3 sisters  (Martha — Mrs.  Howard 
Hershberger,  Lois — Mrs.  John  Snyder,  and 
Esther  Rose — Mrs.  Ronald  Graber).  She  was  the 
editor  of  Story  Friends  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kingview  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Scottdale  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  20,  in 
charge  of  Edwin  Alderfer,  Paul  Erb,  and  Daniel 
Hertzler;  interment  in  the  Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Johnston,  John  O.,  son  of  Lafayette  and  Anna 
(Detwiler)  Johnston,  was  born  near  Leonard,  Mo., 
Oct.  14,  1909;  died  at  Axtell  Christian  Hospital, 
Newton,  Kan.,  Mar.  27,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On  June 

30,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Lois  Ely,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carolyn — 
Mrs.  Norman  Yoder  and  Mary  Lou — Mrs.  Phil 
Zuercher),  4 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Alma  Harder).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy  and 
Jerry  Quiring;  interment  in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Elsie  Mae,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Liz- 
zie (Stoner)  Mills,  was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
Mar.  16,  1918;  died  in  Waynesboro  Community 
Hospital,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Mar.  14,  1977;  aged 
59  y.  She  was  married  to  Luther  C.  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Lester  B., 
Ernest  L.,  and  Luther  H.),  4 daughters  (Verna 
Mae — Mrs.  J.  Gradick,  Lelia — Mrs.  James  E. 
Renn,  Wilma — Mrs.  Lynn  A.  Lowe,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Leitch),  10  grandchildren,  and  4 sisters 
(Emma — Mrs.  J.  Clinton  Keefer,  Mrs.  Florence 
Hosfeld,  Mrs.  Mary  Hose,  and  Sarah — Mrs. 
Frederick  Herman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Lynside  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Vance 
Brydge  and  Charles  Ramsey;  interment  in  the 
Augusta  Memorial  Park. 

Miller,  Mildred,  daughter  of  Wallace  and 
Sarah  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  14,  1899;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack at  Lagrange  Co.  Hospital  on  Mar.  19,  1977; 
aged  77  y.  On  Feb.  2,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
Irwin  J.  Miller,  who  died  on  July  14,  1976.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Waneta — Mrs.  Payson 
Miller,  Betty — Mrs.  Vernon  Roth,  Sue — Mrs. 
Ezra  Byler,  and  Joan — Mrs.  Dennis  Buerge),  4 
sons  (Ernest,  James,  Richard,  and  Kenneth),  32 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Nona  Mishle^.  She  was  preceeded  in 
death  by  one  sister  (Blanche),  2 brothers 
(Freemon  and  Eldon),  and  3 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Chupp  and  Orvin  Hooley; 
interment  in  the  Shore  Cemetery. 


Miller,  Noah  E.,  was  bom  in  Reno  Co.,  Kan., 
Dec.  29,  1895;  died  at  Hutchinson  Hospital,  Mar. 
28,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Aug.  23,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Edna  Schrock,  who  died  on  Nov.  30, 
1960.  On  Dec.  30,  1962,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Freddie),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Willard  Diener  and 
Mrs.  Melvin  Yoder),  5 stepsons  (Leroy,  Allen, 
Herman,  Earl,  and  Eugene  Schrock),  one  step- 
daughter (Mrs.  Lawrence  Yoder),  24  grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  6 sisters  (Mrs. 
Sam  Beachy,  Mrs.  Levi  D.  Bontrager,  Mrs.  Will 
Yutzy,  Mrs.  Jerry  Miller,  Mrs.  Sam  Miller,  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Weirich).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  daughter  (Susie),  2 granddaughters,  and  3 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  31  in 
charge  of  John  M.  Landis  and  Jerry  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Poole,  Emma,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catherine 
(Baechler)  Schultz,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp.,  Ont., 
Oct.  13,  1910;  died  at  her  home  on  Feb.  26,  1977; 
aged  66  y.  On  Sept.  16,  1931,  she  was  married  to 
John  Poole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
children  (Beatrice  and  Laverne),  one  grandchild, 
3 brothers  (Clayton,  Elroy,  and  Wilfrid),  and  one 
sister  (Erma — Mrs.  John  Spenler).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of 
Amsey  Martin;  interment  in  the  Poole  Cemetery. 

Reist,  Alvin  J.,  son  of  Eli  G.  and  Fianna 
(Nissley)  Reist,  was  born  at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  June 
11,  1899;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar. 
8,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Mar.  11,  1922,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Eberly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Donald  and  Henry),  and  7 grandsons. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
11,  in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank  and  William  H. 
Reist;  interment  in  Kraybills  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Glen  Edward,  son  of  Peter  C.  and  Emma 
(Goldsmith)  Roth,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Apr.  15,  1914;  died  of  double  pneumonia  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Mar.  28,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On  Jan. 
1,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Violet  Thimlar,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Roger  W.),  4 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Harvey),  and  one 
sister  (Flossie — Mrs.  Vern  Wallace).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  31,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Stuckey  and  Keith  Leinbach; 
interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Susie  J.,  was  born  in  Reno  Co.,  Kan.. 
Feb.  27,  1911;  died  at  Hutehinson  Hospital  on 
Mar.  15,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Apr.  21,  1935,  she 
was  married  to  C.  Paul  Schrock,  who  survives. 
.Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Joella  Schrock  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Yutzy),  5 grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Tobias  C.,  Edwin  J.,  and  Moses  J.  Yoder),  and  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  William  E.  Bontrager,  Mrs.  Ora  E. 
Troyer,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Morris  C. 
Bontrager).  She  was  a member  of  the  Yoder  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  John  M.  Landis,  and 
Edward  Yutzy;  interment  in  the  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  Mar.  1 issue  in  the  obituary 
of  Alvin  M.  Landis  it  should  have  said  he  was 
married  to  Estella  Young,  not  Estella  Boyer. 


Cover  photos  by  Robert  J.  Baker;  p.  329  (top)  by  Jan  Gleysteen; 
p.  331  by  David  Groh. 


calendar 

EMC  Homecoming  Weekend,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va..  Apr.  22-24. 

59th  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  4:00p.m.;  Baccalaureate.  10:00 a.m,.  May22. 
E^tes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Spokesman  for  religious  press  charges 
post  office  with  “irrational”  stance 

A spokesman  for  groups  representing 
most  of  the  religious  press  of  America  ac- 
cused the  U.S.  Postal  Service  of  “irrational” 
and  “inequitable”  treatment  of  nonprofit 
publications.  The  charges  were  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Associated  Church  Press,  Evan- 
gelical Press  Association,  Catholic  Press 
Association,  and  American  Jewish  Press 
Association  by  David  E.  Kucharsky,  senior 
editor  of  the  evangelical  fortnightly,  Chris- 
tianity Today.  Testifying  at  a hearing  of  the 
Postal  Study  Commission,  Mr.  Kucharsky 
presented  a statement  from  the  four  re- 
ligious press  groups  which  asked  for  changes 
in  the  present  postage  rate  structure  and 
administration.  The  editor  said  that  present 
postal  policies  threaten  the  groups’  700  re- 
ligious publications  which  together  have  a 
total  circulation  of  about  70  million.  “The 
nonprofit,  church-related  press  is  facing  a 
real  and  critical  problem  with  respect  to 
soaring  postage  rates  and  associated  special 
services  not  matched  by  the  for-profit 
press,”  Mr.  Kucharsky  asserted. 

Polish  bishops  warn 
of  forged  sermons 

Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszynski,  Primate  of 
Poland,  and  other  Polish  bishops  have 
warned  Roman  Catholics  against  a booklet 
they  said  contained  forged  sermons  at- 
tributed to  the  cardinal.  The  forged  sermons 
made  the  cardinal  appear  to  be  a supporter 
of  Marxism  and  the  communist  state  au- 
thorities, church  sources  said.  The  booklet 
first  appeared  in  early  February. 

Kivengere  blames 

Ugandan  situation  on  mercenaries 

An  Anglican  bishop  who  fled  for  his  life 
from  Uganda  described  the  situation  in  his 
country  as  chaotic.  “Archbishop  Janani 
Luwum  died  a martry’s  death  by  violent 
hands,”  declared  Bishop  Festo  Kivengere 
who,  with  his  wife,  escaped  Uganda  two 
days  after  the  death  of  the  Anglican  leader. 
“I  was  the  target  of  some  of  the  same  forces 
responsible  for  Archbishop  Luwum’ s 
death,  ” he  said  at  a press  conference  called 
in  the  Episcopal  Center  offices  in  New  York. 
The  Mar.  11  session  was  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance since  leaving  his  homeland  on 
Feb.  19. 


“Violence  is  a vicious  cycle.  It’s  hard  to 
break  that  cycle,”  said  the  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kigezi.  With  Archbishop  Luwum 
and  others  he  had  made  futile  entreaties  to 
Uganda’s  President-for-Life  Idi  Amin  Dada 
to  control  his  security  forces,  accused  of  tor- 
ture and  brutalities.  He  blamed  the  current 
situation  on  mercenaries  from  countries 
neighboring  Uganda.  “They  have  sur- 
rounded President  Amin  and  have  made 
him  alien  to  us,”  he  maintained. 


Easter  coincides  for  churches 
of  both  East  and  West  in  1977 

On  the  average  of  once  every  four  years, 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  celebrate 
Easter  on  the  same  date.  The  rest  of  the 
time,  however,  most  Western  Christians 
celebrate  the  resurrection  before  most  of 
their  Eastern  counterparts  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  interpretation  about  how  the 
date  is  to  be  calculated.  This  year’s  common 
celebration  is  Apr.  10.  The  previous  one  was 
Apr.  14,  1974.  The  next  coincidental  Easter 
date  is  Apr.  22,  1984. 


Minister  held  in  art  thefts 

A Baptist  minister  who  recently  preached 
a sermon  on  the  virture  of  living  an  upright 
life  has  been  charged  with  stealing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  artworks  over  a six- 
year  period.  Craig  Dwaine  Lacy,  31,  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  Gilmer,  Tex., 
resigned  his  post  on  Sunday,  Mar.  13,  and 
then  was  arrested  on  charges  of  exercising 
control  over  stolen  property.  He  was  held  on 
$50,000  bail.  Police  said  most  of  the  an- 
tiques, rare  books,  and  paintings  have  been 
recovered  from  the  pastor’s  home. 


Would  allow  communion 
before  confirmation 

The  Bishops  Conference  of  the  Evange- 
lical Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  has  en- 
dorsed changes  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Act 
which  would  allow  baptized  children  to 
receive  holy  communion  with  their  parents 
or  someone  else  responsible  for  their  Chris- 
tian upbringing.  Currently,  one  must  be 
confirmed  (usually  at  age  15),  before  being 
allowed  the  sacrament. 


Hatfield  measure  would  permit  war  foes 
to  divert  part  of  taxes  to  Peace  Fund 

Saying  he  had  been  “praying  about  it” 
and  was  “convinced  that  it’s  right  to  do,” 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore. ) has  in- 
troduced a bill  in  the  Senate  to  allow  a tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  to  elect  to  have  his  taxes  spent 
for  nonmilitary  purposes.  Income,  estate,  or 
gift  tax  payments  would  be  included  in  the 
measure  (Senate  Bill  880),  which  would  also 


create  a trust  fund — the  "World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  ” — to  receive  such  tax  payments,  and 
also  establish  a “World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
board  of  trustees,”  among  other  things.  Sen. 
Hatfield,  coauthor  of  Amnesty:  The  Unset- 
tled Question  of  Vietnam  (Sun  River  Press), 
Conflict  and  Conscience  (Word  Books),  and 
Between  a Rock  and  a Hard  Place  (Word 
Books),  told  Religious  News  Service  through 
an  aide  that  he  had  been  thinking  about 
submitting  the  legislation  “for  years.” 


U.S.  Indians  poorest 

Indians  are  the  poorest  group  in  the  U.S., 
reports  Dunamisletter.  They  have  a life  ex- 
pectancy of  63.9  years  compared  to  70  for 
other  Americans.  Their  annual  per  capita  in- 
come is  75  percent  below  the  national 
average.  Unemployment  among  Indians  is 
near  40  percent. 

Freedom  in  Angola 
Methodist  women  told 

A United  Methodist  women’s  leader  from 
Angola  said  the  denomination,  which  ex- 
perienced persecution  under  Portuguese  co- 
lonial rule,  is  now  enjoying  unprecedented 
freedom  under  the  new  regime.  Josefa  Neto, 
president  of  the  Women’s  Society  of  the 
United  Methodist  church  of  Angola,  said, 
“We  are  very  satisfied  with  our  government 
because  we  can  meet  freely,  hold  seminars 
and  institutes,  conduct  evangelistic  mis- 
sions, and  visit  patients  in  the  hospital.  ” 

ALC  top  contributor  to  Bible  society 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC) 
emerged  as  the  top  contributor  to  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1976,  replacing 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  which  had 
led  in  giving  for  12  years.  Of  the  total  $1, 
739,194  contributed  to  the  Bible  Society 
from  some  74  denominations,  $343,626 
came  from  the  ALC,  followed  by  $275,630 
from  Southern  Baptists. 

Conversion  to  Judaism 
reported  on  the  rise 

An  upward  trend  in  conversions  to  Ju- 
daism has  been  reported  in  Chicago  and  in 
other  areas,  along  with  calls  for  concerted 
efforts  at  “convert  making.  ” The  rising  rate 
of  conversions  is  “almost  overwhelming,” 
said  Rabbi  David  Graubart,  presiding  rabbi 
of  the  Bet  Din,  the  Conservative  Jewish 
tribunal  there.  He  said  there  are  currently 
“at  least  40  students  ” studying  in  Chicago 
in  convert  classes  held  jointly  by  Conserva- 
tive and  Reform  rabbis.  About  250  people 
become  Reform  and  Conservative  Jews  here 
each  year.  Most  of  them  are  women  who 
convert  to  marry  Jews,  Rabbi  Graubart  said, 
“But  others  are  [there]  for  the  sake  of  Ju- 
daism. ” 
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Too  few  symbols 


“What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?”  (Josh.  4:6). 

Brian  Laverty  mourns  the  dearth  of  symbols  among  us.  It 
seems  an  important  concern  and  perhaps  we  should  reflect  on 
it.  What  is  the  significance  of  symbols? 

In  Joshua  4 a delegation  from  Israel  was  called  to  take 
twelve  stones  and  set  them  up  as  a memorial  of  the  Jordan 
crossing.  Now  a pile  of  stones  is  a pile  of  stones.  It  would  have 
no  ability  to  transmit  meaning  unless  some  would  ask  and 
others  would  explain  that  these  stones  symbolized  the  Jordan 
crossing. 

So  it  is  with  all  symbols.  To  use  a symbol  is  to  make  a state- 
ment. The  meaning  of  the  statement  is  quite  clear  to  the  one 
making  it,  but  for  others  it  may  need  elaboration.  In  this 
sense  pictures  may  be  symbols.  One  picture  is  said  to  be 
worth  a thousand  words,  but  it  may  be  worth  very  little 
without  at  least  a few  words. 

The  protesters  in  the  U.S.  during  the  late  sixties  used  a va- 
riety of  symbols  to  make  their  statements.  One  symbol  was 
informal  attire:  long  hair,  beards,  denim  jeans  instead  of 
business  suits.  If  the  people  who  brought  us  the  Vietnam  war 
were  clean-shaven,  short-haired,  and  dressed  in  business 
suits,  one  way  to  symbolically  protest  the  war  was  to  dress  in 
a different  way. 

Was  this  symbolism  effective?  I think  so.  Though  some 
likely  never  understood,  at  least  the  more  observing  could  in- 
terpret the  symbols.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  symbols  began 
to  spread  without  the  meaning.  Beards  particularly  have  be- 
come common  so  that  one  cannot  tell  without  inquiring 
whether  the  beard  wearer  is  trying  to  make  a point,  experi- 
ment with  a new  style,  or  simply  keep  his  chin  warm.  What 
mean  ye  by  these  beards?  The  answer  is  not  immediately 
clear. 

Nevertheless  we  all  use  symbols  and  they  speak  as  they 
may.  At  times  the  message  may  be  only  to  oneself  and  this 
can  be  significant.  If  the  symbolic  object  can  be  useful  as  well 


as  symbolic,  this  seems  an  added  gain.  Our  family  inherited 
some  antique  furniture  from  my  father’s  estate.  Through  the 
efforts  of  my  wife,  Mary,  most  of  the  pieces  have  been  res-  i 
tored  to  become  useful  in  our  home.  They  have  additional  j 
significance  to  us  because  of  their  antique  value  and  also  be- 
cause they  represent  a link  with  our  past.  Yet  this  full  signifi-  | 

cance  may  not  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  clarified.  i 

The  wearing  of  jewelry  is  a symbolic  statement  common  in  | 
all  cultures.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  symbolic  lan- 
guage of  jewelry?  According  to  Britannica  this  practice  of 
which  the  origin  is  “lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  ” has  had  a 
variety  of  functions  throughout  history,  not  all  of  them  sym- 
bolic. For,  as  Collier  s observes,  jewelry  has  traditionally 
“carried  elements  of  superstition  or  mystical  connotation.” 

For  such  wearers,  more  than  a symbolic  meaning  is  implied. 
Other  uses  are  simply  for  decoration  or  to  demonstrate 
wealth  or  office.  One  cannot  know  at  first  glance  what  mean- 
ing the  jewelry  wearer  intends  to  convey.  Is  the  wearer  super- 
stitious, demonstrating  v/ealth,  or  simply  going  along  with  a 
common  practice? 

And  what  of  the  covering  of  women’s  heads  in  worship  and 
the  opposite  for  men?  What  is  the  significance  of  this 
practice?  One  cannot  know  unless  it  is  interpreted.  It  has  the  , 
potential  to  make  a statement  if  we  mean  it  to.  What  mean  ye 
by  this  symbol?  It  can  suggest,  as  Paul  argues  in  1 Co- 
rinthians, that  we  recognize  under  God  the  profound  dif- 
ferences between  male  and  female  and  that  we  mean  to  live 
under  God  with  respect  for  both.  Unless  we  do  live  this  way 
and  interpret  this  life  in  words,  the  symbol  is  in  danger  of  be-  ^ 
coming  a cliche. 

As  Brian  Laverty  observes,  the  tendency  is  to  throw  off 
traditional  symbols.  The  potential  of  symbols  to  enrich  life 
would  suggest  the  opposite:  that  instead  we  look  for  ways  to 
enrich  our  symbolic  life,  that  we  seek  if  anything  to  add 
others  as  a tie  between  ourselves  and  our  historic  past. — ^ 

Daniel  Hertzler 
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Some  are  down  on  Lester  Brown 


by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 

“If  Americans  continue  to  drive  large  automobiles,  the 
world  energy  supplies  will  become  more  scarce,  and  farmers 
in  India  and  elsewhere  may  be  unable  to  obtain  fuel  to 
operate  their  irrigation  pumps.  ” — Lester  Brown  in  By  Bread 
Alone.  Is  this  a reasonable,  responsible  statement?  The 
author  of  this  article  was  asked  to  try  it  out  on  a sampling  of 
Mennonites  in  her  area.  Here  is  a report  of  what  they  thought 
and  what  she  found. — Ed. 

The  couple  in  the  front  seat  was  Mennonite;  the  accelerat- 
ing car,  a black  Cadillac.  The  compact  Coupe  deVille  left  in 
the  dust  was  also  driven  by  a Mennonite,  radical  and  articu- 
late. 

. . .“A  Mennonite  in  a Cadillac  is  a contradiction  ...  no 
circumstances  exist  whereby  it  is  justified  . . . (‘Not  even  if  it 
cost  less  than  a VW?’)  . . . because  a Cadillac  is  a statement 
. . . read  an  ad  . . . that’s  what  driving  a luxury  car,  at  any 
price,  means.  ...” 

“Why  do  you,  a committed-to-the-simple-life  Christian, 
drive  a Chrysler?”  I asked  a brother  in  the  church. 

“Because  a friend  was  selling,  it  needed  fixing,  and  since  I 
could  do  the  repairs,  it  was  the  cheapest  thing  I could  have 
gotten,  ” he  answered.  Also  he  needed  a heavier  car  to  pull  a 
camper.  This  man  believes  criticizing  another’s  choices  is 


wrong.  People  who  know  him  will  understand.  What  others 
think  is  not  his  worry. 

“But  what  is  your  Sunday  car?”  persisted  a middle-aged 
father  to  a teenager.  He  had  inquired  about  the  transporta- 
tion in  another  Mennonite  family  and  found  it  to  be  just  too 
unbelieveably  every-dayish. 

The  Gospel  Herald  would  like  to  know  how  Franconia 
Mennonites  choose  automobiles.  Do  we  believe  an  energy 
shortage  threatens  the  world,  are  we  responsible,  and  how 
does  our  belief  affect  what  we  drive? 

Is  anybody  here  willing  to  talk?  Shall  we  join  hands, 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  hang  our  values  on  Gospel  Herald  s 
pages?  After  all,  we’ re  not  too  embarrassed  to  drive  in  them 
daily  around  our  Pennsylvania  hills. 

First,  let  it  be  known,  we  do  not  consider  this  opportunity  a 
privilege.  Either  we  think  there  are  more  important  concerns, 
like  the  saving  of  souls,  or  we’re  tired  of  surveys  and  ques- 
tionnaires, or  this  one  is  just  too  ambiguous  to  make  sense.  Of 
my  attempts  to  distribute  300  questionnaires  in  five  con- 
gregations, 54  were  filled  out,  three  quarters  of  which  were 
from  two  small  groups.  Thus,  the  representation  must  be 
considered  thin. 

Lester  Brown  fails  to  find  among  us  complete  faith  in  his 
belief  in  a relation  between  the  size  of  automobiles  in  the 


Woman  of  India  raising  water  to  a wooden  trough  which  leads  to  the 
family  garden. 


U.S.  and  the  supply  of  energy  available  in  India. 

Though  slightly  over  half  did  agree,  the  abstainers  asked 
for  more  proof  that  our  consumption  would  affect  Indian 
farmers.  Brown’s  suggested  cause  and  effect  got  called  both 
absurd  and  a gross  oversimplification. 

(A  German  friend  of  a friend  stated  equally  absurdly, 
“Americans  will  pay  any  price  for  sugar  and  so  we  must  do 
without.  ”) 

A minority  voice  declared  that  no  energy  shortage  exists. 
As  oil  companies  grab  their  price,  oil  will  flow  plentifully. 
Since  the  poor  in  the  developing  countries  won’t  be  able  to 
pay  the  price,  they  must  do  without.  Our  cutting  down  on 
consumption  will  not  make  it  available  to  them. 

But  whether  we  agree  with  Lester  Brown  or  not,  we  still 
think  economy  and  Christian  stewardship  when  we  shop  at  a 
car  lot.  A problem  arises  when  a large  car  bargain  competes 
for  our  choice  over  a gas-saving  costlier  one.  Then  which 
choice  is  Christian  stewardship?  Also,  not  all  so-called 
economy  cars  prove  to  be  genuine  gas-savers. 

Dependability  and  safety  ranked  high  in  our  list  of  qualifi- 
cations. The  safety  factor  too  gets  into  conflict  with  economy. 
More  people  are  killed  in  compact  cars  than  in  large  ones.  “Is 
that  good  stewardship?  ” asks  a driver. 

The  protection  of  the  children  within  the  heavy  steel  body 
of  a big  car  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  a parent  who  has  suf- 
fered loss  in  a compact  car  accident.  Responsibility  to  family 
comes  before  neighbors,  here  or  in  India,  agrees  another. 

A different  way  of  looking  at  it,  a VW  owner  offered,  is  that 
we  won’t  be  as  likely  to  injure  someone  else,  we  ll  tend  to 
drive  more  defensively,  and  taking  the  other  argument  to  its 
logical  end,  we’d  need  a Mack  truck. 

Style  is  not  the  concern  of  many  of  us  who  arranged  our 
priorities,  though  several  were  honest  enough  to  place  it  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  One  set  of  grandparents,  spoken  with 
separately,  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  other  spouse  for 
the  comfortable  style  in  which  they  travel. 


Barbara  Esch  Shisler  is  from  Telford,  Pa. 


Justifiable  cireumstances  are  plentiful,  if  fuel  isn’t.  Sight  a 
fuel-thirsty  motor  home  in  the  lane  of  a man  respected  for  his 
commitment  to  social  concerns.  Then  talk  to  him  and  hear 
the  serious  weighing  of  the  choice  and  the  circumstances  and 
projection  that  were  factors  in  the  decision. 

Large  families  with  small  children,  people  who  must  travel 
long  distances,  the  physically  sensitive,  the  transporters  of 
goods  and  services;  all  have  special  needs. 

Suggestions  for  taking  responsible  action  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  fuel  included  switching  to  smaller  cars,  car  pooling 
and  bicycling,  walking  when  possible,  living  where  driving 
can  be  reduced,  using  public  transportation,  and  even  mak- 
ing use  of  real  horsepower. 

Industry  should  be  charged  with  better  use  of  technology 
for  saving  gas.  Though  government  should  also  work  at  limit- 
ing consumption,  little  hope  was  shown  that  it  would  solve 
the  problem. 

One  pastor  worked  out  discussion  questions  related  to  the 
subject.  Do  economy  and  Christian  stewardship  mean  the 
same  thing  to  us?  Is  there  a relationship  between  stewardship 
and  world  need?  (This  group  gave  stewardship  high  priority, 
world  need,  low.)  Whom  can  we  trust  for  the  facts?  Does  the 
immensity  of  world  need  cause  us  despair  or  callousness?  ^ 

Though  this  gathering  of  information  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a statistically  accurate  census  of  the  belief  and  action  of  Fran-  4 
conia  Mennonites  on  the  fuel  situation  and  choice  of  automo- 
biles, it  has  encouraged  the  participating  persons  to  think  i 
about  how  our  values  are  formed  and  lived  out  in  one  area  of 
life. 

Many  fine  automobiles  crowd  our  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouse parking  lots  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  there  is  also  a 
revolutionizing,  persistent  conviction  among  us  that  lifestyle  ) 
is  important,  specifics  do  matter,  choices  have  meaning,  and 
what  we  say  we  believe  must  influence  even  the  cars  we  ^ 
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Can  Mennonite  peoplehood 
be  truly  international? 

by  Frank  H.  Epp 


I 

The  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Conference  scheduled  for 
Wichita  in  August  of  1978  will  be  upon  us  sooner  than  we 
think.  When  it  happens,  and  even  before  it  happens,  it  will 
be  good  for  us  to  think  about  the  nature  of  our  international 
Mennonite  peoplehood. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  article  that  our  biggest  obstacle  to 
true  internationalism  is  a pseudo  or  false  internationalism. 
Further:  that  this  false  internationalism  is  due  to  two  factors: 
(1)  our  inadequate  dealing  with  nationalism  and  (2)  our 
inadequate  approach  to  internationalism. 

In  the  first  instance  we  tend  to  deny  national  dimensions  of 
the  church,  though  unsuccessfully.  The  result  is  that  our 
internationalism  tends  to  come  through  as  nationalism  with  a 
thin  internationalist  veneer. 

Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that  our  nationalism  constantly 
spills  over  into  international  arenas.  When  this  happens  we 
North  Americans  tend  to  call  it  internationalism.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  it  feels  like  imperialism. 

In  the  second  instance,  in  our  approach  to  the  Third 
World,  we  tend  not  to  take  those  steps  in  terms  of  helping 
stance,  relationships,  and  structures,  which  the  Third  World 
could  recognize  as  a true  internationalism  and  genuine 
peoplehood. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct,  and  I believe  they  are, 
then  at  least  two  things  need  to  be  done  if  true  international 
peoplehood  is  to  be  achieved. 

First,  the  national  dimensions  of  peoplehood  will  have  to 
be  identified,  moved  out  of  the  international  arena,  and 
placed  where  they  belong.  Second,  the  requirements  of 
internationalism  will  have  to  be  spelled  out  and  acted  upon. 

II 

In  this  article  I will  deal  mostly  with  the  former.  What  is 
needed  now  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  true  interna- 
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tionalism  is  to  place  our  nationally-based  institutions  where 
they  belong.  To  achieve  this  I will  seek  to  show  that  na- 
tionality needs  at  this  time  to  be  an  ingredient  in  peoplehood, 
though  for  different  reasons  in  different  national  settings.  At 
the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  I would  like  to  differentiate,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  nationality  in  the  “bigger  ” and 
“older  ” nations,  such  as  America,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  na- 
tionality in  the  “smaller  ” and  “younger  ” nations,  such  as 
Canada,  Indonesia,  or  Zaire. 

For  American  Mennonites  it  is  important  to  identify  as 
Americans  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Such  identification  represents  acknowledgement  of  a 
unique  and  rich  heritage  of  a beautiful  and  well-developed 
country. 

Such  acknowledgement  does  not  have  to  be  idolatrous. 
Resistance  of  nationalist  incantations  does  not  of  necessity  re- 
quire a national  damnation.  America  is  a wonderful  country. 
She  is  beautiful.  She  is  well-developed  physically,  culturally, 
scientifically,  educationally,  philosophically,  institutionally. 
One  can  and  should  acknowledge  that  fact. 

2.  Such  identification  is  an  honest  recognition  of  cultural 
realities. 

The  subject  of  discussion  in  one  conference  was  “na- 
tionalism and  the  church.  ” Several  persons  insisted  that  they 
had  come  to  Canada  not  as  Americans,  but  as  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters. 

One  can,  of  course,  understand  and  acknowledge  the  posi- 
tive motivation  of  such  statements.  Yet,  in  actual  fact,  they 
are  not  accurate.  It  is  not  true  that  people  jump  outside  of 
their  cultural  and  sociological  skins  by  a mere  semantic  leap. 
One  doesn’t  leave  one’s  national  identity  and  character  be- 
hind just  by  saying  so  or  by  crossing  an  international  border. 

3.  Such  identification  may  be  a confession  of  sin. 

Nationalist  sentiments  usually  represent  pride.  They  can 

also  mean  true  humility.  It  is  a human  tendency  to  appro- 
priate national  identity  in  proud  moments  and  to  avoid  it  in 
days  of  weakness  and  sin. 

Canadians  had  their  problems  in  this  regard  with  reference 
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to  the  Olympics.  Americans  have  had  a problem  ever  since 
they  woke  up  to  the  bad  imagery  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 
It  is  necessary  occasionally  for  Christian  people  to  admit  to 
their  citizenship  as  a confession,  as  admission  of  guilt  or 
weakness,  and  as  the  acceptance  of  a collective  responsibility. 

4.  Such  identification  helps  to  contain  Americanism. 

Quite  a few  of  my  American  friends  agree  with  this  point 

of  view.  They  know  that  their  institutions  spill  over  the 
boundaries  with  a dominating  effect  on  other  cultures  and 
peoples.  Thus,  at  every  occasion  one  notices  appeals  to 
internationalism  and  North  Americanism,  as  committees  and 
programs  are  reshaped  in  the  image  of  “North  Ameri- 
canism. 

True  North  Americanism  and  true  internationalism, 
however,  is  rarely  that  from  the  American  side.  In  North 
Americanism,  Canadians  are  almost  always  an  appendage.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  Americans  to  contain  themselves 
by  a proper  identification  of  who  they  are  and  a rightful 
definition  of  what  their  presence  outside  their  borders  means. 

5.  Such  identification  represents  a recognition  of  the  na- 
tional mission  of  the  church. 

From  the  outside  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  USA,  including  those  of  the  Mennonite  de- 
nomination, have  not  always  taken  their  national  mission  (i.e. 
the  Christian  mission  to  the  nation)  seriously. 

Organizations  (the  US  components  thereof)  like  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  should  long  ago  have  been  adjusted 
structurally  to  allow  for  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  national 
mission.  As  things  stand,  they  try  to  serve  national, 
continental,  and  international  interests,  but  they  are  not 
properly  structured  for  any  one  of  these  and  are  therefore  not 
rising  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  service. 

A clear  separation  is  now  called  for,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
allow  for  national  mission  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  for 
truly  continental  and  international  structures  to  emerge. 

Ill 

Turning  now  to  the  younger,  smaller  and  less  powerful  na- 
tions we  note  that  they  are  much  more  numerous.  Canada 
cannot  always  be  counted  among  these  younger  nations. 
Abroad  the  Canadian  burden  is  often  similar  to  the  American 
burden.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  nationality  question  as  a 
factor  in  Christian  brotherhood,  the  analysis  of  the  Canadian 
situation  varies  at  different  points  from  the  American  situa- 
tion. The  examples  at  least  are  different.  Let  me  list  the 
reasons  why  Mennonites/Christians  in  younger  nations  may, 
even  must,  identify  with  their  nations: 

1.  They  too  have  a loyalty  to  uphold  and  a heritage  to 
exalt. 

Governments  everywhere  have  the  same  calling,  namely  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to  help  people  do  together 
what  they  cannot  do  alone.  In  that  basic  calling  all  Christians 
are  supportive  and  eooperative.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  the 
Scriptures,  obedient  and  praying  citizens. 

2.  In  special  situations  it  is  necessary  to  establish  national 
identity  and  loyalty. 


The  ehurehes  in  the  former  colonies  have  had  a special 
problem.  They  had  their  beginnings  in  foreign  missions. 
Through  the  years  they  established  strong  foreign  connec- 
tions. When  independence  eame,  the  church  needed  to  shake 
its  eolonial  bonds  and  mentality,  to  become  indigenous,  and 
to  seek  the  welfare  of  their  eountry. 

3.  Many  “national”  issues  are  in  a sense  Christian  issues. 

Let  us  look  at  Canada,  an  example  not  necessarily  applica- 
ble in  every  way  to  all  the  young  nations.  I can  list  at  least 
seven  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  both  the  nation  and  the 
church:  (1)  the  issue  of  multiculturalism,  which  allows  also 
the  church  and  minority  groups  like  Mennonites  to  survive 
and  thrive;  (2)  natural  resourees;  (3)  unemployment;  (4)  the 
French-English  issue;  (5)  the  cultural  invasion;  (6)  the  flow  of 
funds;  (7)  militarism. 

Admittedly,  when  the  common  denominator  of  church  and 
society  is  so  large,  a special  danger  exists,  namely  the  mar- 
riage of  church  and  society.  But  danger  may  not  keep  the 
church  from  walking  a necessary  path.  It  must  just  be  more 
vigilant. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  right  that  the  new  constitution 
of  the  World  Mennonite  Conference  recognizes  delegations 
built  up  from  national  church  bodies.  That  is  the  base  for 
pursuing  the  national  mission  and  for  true  transcendence  of 
nationalism  to  something  even  greater. 

IV 

Let  us  now  consider  transcendence  and  true  interna- 
tionalism. In  one  of  our  confessions  we  say  “I  believe  in  the 
holy  catholic  church.”  Catholic  here  means  universal.  The 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  church  requires  no  defense  or 
even  elaborate  explanation.  We  do  not  easily  place  racial,  de- 
nominational, or  national  boundaries  on  the  church.  At  least 
not  in  theory. 

A number  of  things  are  essential  to  the  realization  of  a true 
international  peoplehood.  Here  I wish  to  concentrate  only  on 
the  struetures.  Structures  either  facilitate  peoplehood  or  they 
militate  against  it. 

Have  we  ever  eonsidered  the  extent  to  which  North 
American,  more  particularly  American,  structures  and  insti- 
tutions dominate  world  Mennonitism?  So  much  do  we  use 
basically  American  national  institutions  to  serve  continental 
and  international  function  that  we  don’t  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  simply  treated  as  an  extension 
of  Americanism. 

1.  The  first  priority  should  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Mennonite  agencies  operating  abroad. 

Since  the  greatest  proliferation  is  in  the  field  of  missions, 
that  is  where  the  reduction  should  begin.  The  formation  of 
COMBS,  a Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries,  was  a good 
idea,  but  it  has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  UN.  Mission 
boards,  like  nations,  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
sovereignties,  with  the  result  that  mission  “empires  ” 
continued  to  exist  and  expand  in  spite  of  COMBS. 

The  large  number  of  agencies  can  no  longer  be  justified 
from  the  viewpoints  of  stewardship,  peoplehood,  and  servi- 
tude. The  inter-Mennonite  approach,  now  accomplished  in 
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Zaire,  is  indicative  of  the  possibilities. 

2.  The  second  need  is  to  bring  together  as  a single  concept, 
service,  and  agency  that  which  we  now  all  call  missions  and 
that  which  we  now  call  MCC. 

One  of  our  African  brothers  has  said  quite  bluntly:  “Why 
do  we  have  to  write  to  Akron  when  we  need  a blanket  and  to 
Elkhart  when  we  need  a Bible?”  This  is  an  oversimplification 
of  the  existing  situation,  of  course.  The  mission  boards  have 
been  engaged  in  a Mennonite  Central  Committee-type 
service  (medicine,  agriculture)  from  the  beginning,  and 
MCC  people  have  not  hesitated  to  distribute  Bibles  when  this 
was  called  for.  Yet,  the  point  is  clear.  From  our  side  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  our  agencies  is  of  such  a nature  that  they 
make  sense  to  us.  But  what  makes  sense  over  here  doesn’t  al- 
ways make  sense  over  there. 

3.  The  third  step,  and  this  is  actually  most  crucial,  is  to 
truly  internationalize  that  helping  agency. 

Or,  helping  agencies  if  steps  1 and  2 are  not  fully  realized. 
This  means  sharing  the  control  of  our  international  institu- 
tions with  our  people  in  other  countries  and  continents. 

V 

Several  moves  already  may  point  in  that  direction. 

1.  First,  we  have  said  that  money  (of  which  North  America 
has  lots)  is  not  the  only  resource  of  the  church. 

Personnel  counts  also.  So  does  special  insight,  experience, 
zeal,  etc.  We  have  discovered,  for  instance,  that  the  Third 
World  can  teach  us  in  the  area  of  church  growth  and  what  it 
means  to  be  Anabaptist  today. 

If  all  this  is  so,  and  it  is,  then  it  means  that  the  resources  for 
mission  are  international.  Since  there  are  many  gifts, 
variously  distributed,  it  is  not  for  any  to  say  that  they  are 
richer  than  others,  consequently  possessing  greater  entitle- 
ment to  control.  In  other  words,  our  concept  of  peoplehood  in 
terms  of  gifts  to  be  shared  says  something  about  the  struc- 
tures which  we  create  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  those  gifts. 

2.  Second,  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  constitution 
has  now  been  changed  to  allow  for  equalized  representation 
by  conferences  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  real  test  of  the  constitution,  however,  could  be  when 
the  mission  boards  and  MCC  will  be  invited  to  surrender 
some  of  their  sovereignty  and  agenda  to  that  representative 
group. 

VI 

All  of  this  may  sound  new  and  strange,  perhaps  even 
radical,  but  the  concept  is  as  old  as  Mennonite  relief.  We  can 
think  back  to  1920  when  a delegation  arrived  from  Russia 
seeking  relief  from  famine.  They  found  committees  in 
various  parts  of  North  America  anxious  to  help.  There  was 
one  in  Ontario,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  another  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  several  in  between. 

“If  you  really  want  to  help  us,  you  must  form  a central 
committee  because  we  can’t  work  with  so  many  different 
groups.  Besides,  it  isn’t  good  stewardship.  ” And  that’s  how 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  came  into  being.  Today  we 
are  grateful  that  only  one  central  committee  is  operating 
abroad. 


Pierre  Widmer,  a leader  of  the  French  Mennonites  and  editor  of  Christ 
Seul. 


But  now  the  needy  world  is  saying  to  us  again:  if  you  really 
want  to  help  and  if  you  really  want  peoplehood,  form  another 
central  committee,  reduce  the  agencies,  merge  the  interests, 
let  us  be  part  of  the  decision-making. 

The  question  is:  what  will  be  our  response?  Will  we  be  able 
to  pull  in  our  nationalism  to  where  it  belongs?  Will  we  be 
able  to  expand  our  concepts  and  reform  our  structures  in  the 
direction  of  true  international  peoplehood? 

Editor  s Note:  Three  Mennonite  Church  leaders  were 
asked  to  respond  to  this  article.  Their  responses  follow. 

Disperse  the  power 

Frank  Epp  is  to  be  applauded  for  clarifying  the  confusion 
that  surrounds  the  question  of  nationalism  vs.  interna- 
tionalism. Too  often  a guilty  conscience  has  sought  to  deny 
nationalism  only  to  replace  it  with  a superficial  interna- 
tionalism. A truly  international  fellowship  is  comprised  of  na- 
tional bodies  whose  mutual  relationship  is  based  on 
wholesome  self-respect  and  mature  self-acceptance. 

The  problem  is  multileveled.  It  applies  to  Canadian- 
United  States  relations  as  well  as  to  relations  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  and  the  Third  World.  It  applies  to  Men- 
nonite structures  within  North  America  and  to  the  worldwide 
Mennonite  community  where  American-based  organizations 
so  often  become  a dominant  influence. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  Expanded  Presidium 
spoke  to  the  issue  in  these  words: 

“Can  we  find  genuinely  mutual  structures  for  developing 
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Mrs.  Djojodihardjo,  a Mennonite  leader  from  Indonesia,  addresses  the 
1967  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 


and  sharing  our  resources  of  personnel,  money,  and 
spiritual  gifts  so  that  together  we  may  carry  out  our  com- 
mon calling  to  a mission  as  a worldwide  fellowship? 

. The  concentration  of  financial  and  institutional 
power  for  decision-making  now  existent  in  the  Western 
churches — especially  as  this  manifests  itself  in  the  many 
Western  service  and  mission  agencies — needs  to  be  de- 
liberately dispersed.  We  need  to  find  practices  and  struc- 
tures which  more  adequately  symbolize  the  worldwide 
fellowship  that  we  profess.  ” 

— Paul  N.  Kraybill,  executive  secretary,  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 


North  Americans  as  guests 

Mennonite  peoplehood  has  universal  validity.  It  is 
essential  to  have  growing  awareness  of  an  involvement  with 
each  other.  We  need  to  respect  national  uniqueness  and  the 
right  to  determine  our  existence  as  people. 

As  North  American  Mennonites  we  have  not  always  func- 
tioned ideally  as  the  servant,  the  brother,  the  learner  in  other 
countries.  However,  I believe  there  is  a genuine  desire  to  do 
that  for  the  most  part  by  our  mission  boards  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

As  Canadian  and  U.S.A.  Mennonites  we  need  to  mutually 
recognize  our  national  uniqueness.  Both  provide  for  the 
same.  But  in  close  proximity  and  with  our  north-south  his- 
torical and  family  ties,  we  should  be  able  to  function  as  North 
American  entities. 

In  our  international  programs  we  need  always  to  re- 
member that  we  are  North  Americans,  and  we  go  to  other 
countries  as  guests  to  share  according  to  their  needs  and  our 
resources,  but  always  in  cooperation  with  Mennonites  of 
those  countries  as  is  feasible.  There  are  times  we  should  enter 
certain  fields  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  bodies  of  other 
nations  where  all  of  us  are  foreigners  to  the  country  of  need. 

I do  not  believe  that  making  our  North  American  agencies 
international  is  the  answer.  Nor  do  I believe  that  Mennonite 


World  Conference  should  become  the  structure  for  interna- 
tional minorities  even  though  it  should  become  the  channel 
for  sharing  of  ideas,  concerns,  experiences,  and  insights  and, 
in  many  instances,  a forum  and  a fellowship. 

Indeed,  the  North  American  mission  boards  must  do  joint 
planning  and  not  be  competitive,  but  complement  each 
other.  MCC  must  relate  as  effectively  as  possible  as  a servant 
for  all  of  them,  as  well  as  Mennonite  mission  boards  from 
other  countries. 

True  peoplehood  rises  above  nationalism  and  structures 
but  recognizes  their  validity  within  the  international 
brotherhood. — Newton  L.  Gingrich,  pastor.  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Church,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Gifts  for  service 

I have  mixed  emotions  as  I read  the  article,  “Can  Men- 
nonite Peoplehood  Be  Truly  International?”  I keep  hearing 
these  issues  crop  up  again  and  again  from  minority  people 
whether  they  represent  a smaller  nation  or  a racial  group 
which  has  fewer  numbers  of  people  belonging  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  I see  the  Mennonite  Church  bending  over 
backward  to  pacify  these  cries  only  to  become  more  guilty  of 
racism  and  nationalism  than  before. 

I would  agree  that  a more  united  approach  to  our  work 
would  be  desirable  and  I appreciate  the  opportunities  I have 
had  to  work  across  the  lines  that  separate  Mennonites.  I feel 
however,  the  assumption  that  the  reduction  of  agencies  is 
good  stewardship,  as  suggested  in  the  first  priority,  is  not 
necessarily  correct.  My  observation  has  been  that  when  an 
agency  grows  too  large  a larger  percentage  of  its  budget  is 
taken  up  by  overhead. 

Further,  to  internationalize  our  agencies  is  more  than  plac- 
ing persons  of  different  national  origins  into  places  of 
responsibility.  For  example,  the  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church  can  be  a Canadian  and 
all  the  Boards  of  that  church  can  have  more  than  their  share 
of  representatives  from  Canada  and  the  cry  of  the  minority 
complex  is  still  heard. 

To  me,  true  internationalism  or  racial  integration  occurs 
when  we  cease  to  ask  “Where  are  they  from?”  or  “What 
color  is  their  skin?”  but  ask  “What  gifts  do  they  have  for 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  God?” — James  Mullet,  pastor, 
Sharon  Mennonite  church,  Guernsey,  Sask. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Sam  Yoder  was  mowing  the  grass  of  his  well-manicured 
lawn.  Johnny,  a member  of  the  first  family  to  move  into  the 
suburban  housing  development  that  had  once  been  the  Yoder 
farm,  watched  him  over  the  fence.  Unable  to  contain  his  ex- 
citement any  longer,  Johnny  bounded  back  into  the  house 
where  his  parents  were  unpacking.  “Daddy,  come  quick!  See 
that  man!  He  has  a lawn  mower  that  doesn’t  use  gas  or 
electric  or  anything!  All  he  does  is  push  it!” — Evamae  Crist 
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what  we  believe 


by  Robert  Hartzler 


15.  Marriage  and  the  home 


“We  believe  that  Christian  marriage  is  intended  by  God  to 
be  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life,  and  that 
Christians  shall  marry  only  in  the  Lord.” 

Two  different  reference  groups  helped  me  prepare  this 
article.  A ministers’  Bible  study  consisting  of  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Lutheran  views  was  very  suppor- 
tive of  our  standard.  Two  couples  from  our  congregation, 
married  thirty-six  and  eight  years  respectively,  joined  my 
wife  and  me  for  dinner  on  our  twentieth  wedding  an- 
niversary. Our  table  talk  was  more  critical  of  the  standard,  yet 
basically  quite  in  step  with  its  sentiments. 

The  rest  of  what  I write  are  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  con- 
victions of  a forty-year-old  Mennonite  pastor  with  fourteen 
years  of  pastoral  experience,  a college  degree,  and  no 
seminary  credits.  It  occurs  to  me  in  the  beginning  that  Article 
15  must  be  one  of  the  twenty  receiving  almost  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance across  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Origin.  Marriage  and  home  had  their  origins  in  the  mind 
of  God.  It  is  not  something  that  modern  man  in  his  ingenuity 
has  thought  up  on  his  own.  It  is  a provision  from  God  for  man 
in  line  with  the  way  we  are  made. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  this  special  relationship  was  in- 
stituted by  God  in  the  beginning  of  human  history.  And  even 
though  it  came  near  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  not  merely  an 
afterthought  but  rather  the  crowning  climax  of  creation. 

As  such,  marriage  and  the  home  may  be  described  as  the 
oldest  institution  of  human  history.  Even  so  its  merits  are  not 
so  much  derived  from  age  or  convenience  as  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a provision  from  the  wise  and  loving  Creator  com- 
pletely consonant  with  man’s  nature  and  need.  Modifications 
of  marriage  cannot  ignore  its  long  record  dating  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  human  history. 


Robert  Hartzler  is  pastor  of  the  Washington  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church. 


Meaning.  The  meaning  of  marriage  is  simply  a leaving  and 
cleaving.  At  a certain  stage  of  maturity  sons  and  daughters 
leave  the  parental  home  to  become  joined  to  another  person 
of  the  opposite  sex.  They  together  establish  their  own  home 
which  is  a new  entity  and  separate  from  the  parental  homes. 

From  now  on  the  new  home  and  relationship  takes 
precedence  over  the  former  ones.  There  is  a commitment  to 
the  spouse  superseding  all  other  human  commitments.  To 
cleave  is  to  cling  to  through  all  the  changing  conditions  of  life 
outlined  by  the  traditional  marriage  vows. 

Nature.  What  is  it  like  to  be  married?  It  is  living  in  loving 
union  with  one’s  mate.  The  new  unity  is  made  and  main- 
tained by  mutual  love  and  submission. 

We  have  made  too  much  out  of  authority  and  leadership 
roles  in  marriage.  Surely,  someone  must  take  a majority  of 
the  responsibility  in  every  decision  a couple  makes.  Realis- 
tically, it  will  not  always  be  the  one  partner  nor  need  it  be. 

Mutual  love  and  submission  leaves  a door  open  to  a 
healthy  discussion  of  issues  which  all  marriages  need  in  order 
to  grow.  A dynamic  marriage  relationship  gives  and  takes  ac- 
cording to  life’s  agenda  rather  than  according  to  a rigid  set  of 
roles  and  rules. 

Mutual  love  and  submission  means  that  no  one  insists  or 
refuses  on  an  absolute  level.  The  writers  of  the  1963 
Confession  were  either  ahead  of  their  time  or  right  on  the 
mark  or  both.  I prefer  to  think  that  they  caught  the  full 
weight  of  the  Scripture  telling  us  to  “be  subject  to  one 
another  out  of  reverence  for  Christ  ” (Eph.  5:21). 

Purpose.  And  what  did  God  have  in  mind  when  He  insti- 
tuted marriage  and  the  home?  Our  welfare  as  a human 
family!  His  purposes  were  and  are  the  happiness  of  the  mar- 
riage partners  and  the  procreation  and  nurture  of  children. 

We  are  social  creatures.  We  enjoy  and  need  companion- 
ship. We  need  to  feel  needed.  Hermits  and  recluses  are  the 
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possible  exceptions  but  the  majority  of  men  and  women  find 
their  greatest  fulfillment  and  happiness  in  close  companion- 
ship. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  then  that  children  should  be 
conceived  and  reared  in  the  context  of  close  and  happy  com- 
panionship. Children  without  such  a setting  for  maturing 
often  develop  antisocial  tendencies  and  behavior  patterns. 

Norms.  To  say  what  is  normal  is  to  invite  the  wrath  of  all 
who  disagree.  However,  the  establishment  of  norms  is  a func- 
tion of  leadership.  I applaud  the  1963  statement  in  this 
respect.  Its  norms  are  clear. 

Marriage  is  to  involve  two  Christians  for  life  under  God. 
What  more  needs  to  be  said?  In  a day  when  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  American  marriages  are  failing,  we  hold 
the  banner  high;  “as  long  as  you  both  shall  live.’’ 

Christians  shall  marry  only  in  the  Lord.  Ministers  are 
pressured  to  compromise  and  perform  mixed  marriages. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  we  do  well  to  refrain. 

Persons  who  marry  should  agree  on  and  settle  the  church 
membership  question  prior  to  the  ceremony.  The  only  reason 
they  don’t  is  because  it  doesn’t  seem  important.  Our  rising 
mobility  rate  makes  this  even  more  crucial.  Ministers  who 
allow  marriage  without  membership  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  church  membership  for  the  family. 

We  also  affirm  the  goodness  of  the  single  state.  Marriage  is 
not  necessarily  for  everyone.  Those  without  either  the  need 
or  the  opportunity  may  experience  God’s  blessing  in  their 
own  right. 


Maintenance.  We  encourage  certain  maintenance  func- 
tions for  the  home  and  the  marriage.  Family  worship 
demonstrates  our  commitment  to  the  Lord.  We  also  are  com- 
mitted to  God’s  Word  and  His  Church. 

Our  family  schedules  are  indicators  of  whether  or  not  the 
Bible  and  the  church  are  important  to  us.  We  do  not  have 
much  hope  for  Christian  homes  which  neglect  the  Scriptures 
and  involvement  in  the  local  congregation. 

Since  we  practice  adult  baptism  only  we  encourage  parents 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  nurturing  the  children  in  Christ. 
Many  congregations  have  regular  and  periodic  services  of 
dedication  for  new  parents. 

In  the  past  fourteen  years  of  ministry  I have  participated  in 
many  marriage  ceremonies  and  have  performed  twenty-five 
myself.  At  this  point  in  time,  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  twenty- 
five  are  still  intact.  Several  couples  have  experienced  and 
overcome  serious  problems. 

My  pastor  friends  from  other  denominations  gasp  in  dis- 
belief at  this  record.  It  is  beyond  their  estimates  of  possibility. 
I also  tell  them  of  several  occasions  when  I have  refused  to 
perform  marriages. 

Why  do  I share  this  with  you?  Simply  because  our  record 
on  marriage  and  the  home  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  good 
although  imperfect.  We  can  thank  God  for  His  strong  hand 
on  our  behalf.  The  record  is  good! 

Let’s  keep  it  that  way!  Part  of  the  good  record  has  also 
been  due  to  a goodly  heritage  handed  down  by  faithful  men 
and  women  who  worked  hard  to  make  their  marriages  and 
homes  Christlike.  Dare  we  do  any  less?  ^ 


Hear^  hear! 

Editor’s  Note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  material  for 
this  column.  Is  there  an  issue  you  believe  many  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  are  neglecting?  Send  your  expression  of 
concern  to  Hear,  hear!  Keep  it  brief.  Two  typewritten  pages 
is  long  enough. 

Canadian  Nationalism.  I have  a few  things  I would  like  to 
say  regarding  American  nationalism.  Much  has  been  written 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  during  the  past  year  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  American  nationalism  because  of  the  Bicentennial. 

As  a Canadian,  I have  a viewpoint  that  I would  like  to 
share.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that,  as  Canadians,  we  do  not 
have  enough  nationalism — good  feelings  about  our  country 
and  our  land — and  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  may 
have  too  much  nationalism.  This  is  expressed  at  times  by  such 
feelings  and  words  as  “my  country  right  or  wrong!” 

In  Canada  we  have  a unique  history  which  includes  set- 
tling our  issues  around  a conference  table — not  by  force  of 
arms  and  open  conflicts.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  we  can 
continue  in  this  way.  It  is  true  we  have  some  very  real  prob- 
lems in  Canada  today,  one  of  these  being  in  our  province  of 
Quebec  and  their  recent  election  of  the  government  of  Rene 


Levesque,  who  proposes  to  separate  the  province  of  Quebec 
from  the  rest  of  Canada.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  will 
be  sorted  out  in  the  province  of  Quebec  itself  and  how  it  af- 
fects the  rest  of  Canada.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Rene 
Levesque  is  quite  Socialist  minded,  but  in  this,  he  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  some  of  our  other  provinces,  who  have  N.D.P. 
governments  that  are  also  very  Socialist  minded. 

Having  said  this,  and  amidst  all  our  confusion  in  Canada 
today  in  regard  to  our  future  as  a nation,  I believe  we  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  family  of  nations  as  a peaceful  country, 
and  as  a peacemaker  in  the  various  international  agencies. 

I am  also  gratified  by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  who  has  an 
intellectual  and  farsighted  approach  to  both  national  and 
international  problems  as  well  as  an  emphasis  on  lifestyle 
which  is  in  harmony  with  our  Mennonite  tradition.  At  one 
time  he  said:  “It  may  be  that  we  could  be  happier  and  more 
fulfilled  with  less  of  the  amenities  and  if  we  lived  a simpler 
lifestyle.” 

In  summing  up,  I think  we  should  have  some  faith  in 
Canada.  As  Canadians  we  should  not  fear  a certain  amount  of 
nationalistic  feeling  at  this  time  because,  I believe,  it  is 
necessary  for  our  continuity  as  a nation.  I also  think  we 
should  not  fear  some  changes  in  our  political  structures  in- 
sofar as  they  may  affect  our  lifestyle  or  some  of  our  conserva- 
tive viewpoints.  — Alex  Kinsie,  Breslau,  Ont. 
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An  insurance  company  that 
writes  love  into  its  contracts 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“We  are  running  an  insurance  agency  like  it  has  never 
been  run  before.”  The  man  making  this  extraordinary  claim 
was  Harold  Swartzentruber,  president  and  general  manager 
of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association. 

He  had  just  returned  from  vacation.  His  desk  was  stacked 
with  files  waiting  for  his  attention.  But  he  had  agreed  to  talk 
to  me  about  MMAA,  an  agency  which  handles  more  money 
than  any  other  church-related  organization  in  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

MMAA  serves  all  Mennonites,  not  just  the  Mennonite 
Church,  although  it  reports  most  often  to  the  latter.  (One 
third  of  major  Mennonite  conferences  are  involved — 51 
percent  Mennonite  Church;  26  percent  General  Conference; 
13  percent  Mennonite  Brethren;  7 percent  other — 1976 
figures.)  It  carries  $25  million  in  reserves,  a perplexing  fact  to 
some  members,  a comfort  to  others.  The  office  handles  about 
2,000  claims  per  month.  Each  day  seventy  employees  walk  in 
and  out  of  the  remodeled  office  building  at  the  north  edge  of 
Goshen,  Indiana. 

MMAA  is  possibly  the  most  misunderstood  and  most  ap- 
preciated agency  of  the  church.  Its  main  service  is  money. 
Money  eases  burdens,  but  it  also  provokes  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Unlimited  liability  I wanted  to  know  more  about  this 
unusual  church  institution.  It  has  one  overarching  guideline, 
Swartzentruber  told  me.  It  accepts  unlimited  liability  and 
responsibility  for  the  needs  of  its  members.  Translated  into 
ordinary  language,  this  means  MMAA  keeps  on  caring  and 
paying  even  though  its  legal  responsibilities  have  ended. 

What  business  can  survive  with  such  a policy?  The  thought 
was  almost  absurd.  I was  reminded  of  theologian  Susan  de 
Dietrich’s  statement  about  the  church  being  the  kind  of  com- 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  teaches  English  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.  This 
article  is  the  third  in  a series  on  the  work  of  five  Mennonite  Church  program 
boards.  Research  and  writing  of  the  series  is  covered  in  part  by  a grant  from 
the  Schowalter  Foundation. 


Harold  Swartzentruber:  MMAA  keeps  on  caring  and  paying  even  though 
its  legal  responsibilities  have  ended.  Why  isn’t  the  world  startled? 


munity  that  startles  the  world  into  belief  by  the  quality  of  its 
relationships. 

Swartzentruber’ s words  were  startling.  Yet  why  isn’t  the 
world  startled  by  MMAA?  Why  isn’t  even  the  Mennonite 
church  startled?  Probably  because  it  has  never  seen  this 
multi-million  dollar  operation  the  way  I was  privileged  to  see 
it.  Some  people  who  know  about  it  think  of  it  only  as  an  in- 
surance business  run  by  the  church.  I saw  it  in  a new  light. 

What  is  the  difference  between  MMAA  and  a commercial 
insurance  carrier? 
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“We  use  the  insurance  process  as  a basis  for  legal  status  to 
provide  resources  for  the  caring  and  sharing  ministry  to 
which  we  have  been  assigned,  ” said  Swartzentruber.  But 
then  the  similarities  end,  and  unlimited  caring  begins. 

He  gave  me  some  examples.  The  Congregational  Group 
Plan  for  medical  coverage  has  ways  of  including  everyone  in 
the  congregation,  including  the  chronically  ill,  something  an 
ordinary  insurance  company  cannot  do.  This  plan  basically 
means  that  if  50  percent  of  the  congregation’s  membership 
enrolls  in  one  of  the  several  health  plans  offered  by  MMAA, 
an  individual  who  is  a poor  insurance  risk  because  of  existing 
health  problems  may  become  a member  also.  Other  in- 
surance companies  would  reject  him. 

This  group  plan  was  first  begun  in  the  late  1950s  to  help  fi- 
nancially handicapped  members  of  congregations  who  had 
been  unable  to  get  commercial  insurance.  The  introduction 
of  this  radical  idea  of  wealthier  and  healthier  members  taking 
responsibility  for  those  who  couldn’t  get  coverage  caught  fire 
among  the  congregations. 

Enrollment  jumped  from  3,579  members  in  1955  to  over 
20,000  members  by  1960  and  over  35,000  members  by  1968. 
Currently,  37,287  adults  are  enrolled  in  MMAA  Comprehen- 
sive, Supplemental,  Major  Medical,  and  General 
Membership  health  plans.  In  addition  16,229  children  under 
age  19  are  included  in  their  parents’  plans.  Adult 
membership  includes  265  Mennonite-owned  businesses 
which  have  enrolled  their  employees  in  group  plans. 

“We  think  such  plans  must  be  a priority  for  us,  ” said 
Swartzentruber.  “The  government  does  not  make  allowance 
for  them,  but  nobody  has  ever  said  anything.  The  govern- 
ment has  a lot  of  insurance  regulations  which  our  Board  has 
said  we  must  not  try  to  meet.  ” 

Swartzentruber  talked  about  the  Group  Survivors’  Aid  Plan 
which  operates  on  a similar  basis.  In  the  past,  some  Men- 
nonites  viewed  life  insurance  with  suspicion.  They  thought  it 
undermined  their  concern  for  other  members  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Yet  not  always  were  the  financial  needs  of 
growing  families  with  limited  resources  taken  care  of  after  a 
death.  At  the  same  time  deacons  were  disappearing  from  the 
urban  church  scene  and  people  were  being  left  stranded  in 
crisis  created  by  death.  A Survivor’s  Aid  Congregational 
Group  Plan  makes  participation  available  to  persons  regard- 
less of  their  health  or  other  handicap  without  increase  in  cost 
of  assessments. 

“Some  states  will  not  allow  this  kind  of  group  process,  or 
they  have  legalese  to  prevent  it.  As  long  as  we  put  forth  our 
statutory  requirements,  we  think  we  should  be  able  to  do  it,  ” 
said  Swartzentruber.  Yet  sometimes  he  admitted  when  he 
had  second  thoughts  about  what  MMAA  was  doing,  he  woke 
at  night  in  a cold  sweat. 

How  can  MMAA  take  such  unlimited  risks  for  its  members 
and  survive? 

Several  years  ago  Swartzentruber  asked  insurance  depart- 
ment officials  and  actuaries  how  many  good  lives  an  agency 
has  to  insure  to  be  able  to  accept  one  bad  risk.  No  one  in  the 
insurance  business  asks  such  questions.  The  goal  is  to 
eliminate  bad  risks  from  the  rolls.  He  was  given  the  figure 


that  up  to  age  45  one  bad  risk  could  be  accepted  for  each  25 
good  applications. 

In  1973  MMAA  offered  an  anniversary  special  in  Survivors 
Aid  Plans  to  those  who  had  been  in  health  plans  for  two  years 
or  more.  New  applications  brought  the  ratio  to  about  one  bad 
risk  for  each  eight  good  applications.  But  then  it  offered  a 
Surviviors  Aid  Plan  to  students  attending  Mennonite  colleges 
and  ended  up  with  a more  favorable  ratio  of  one  to  sixty.  But 
already  MMAA  is  aware  of  several  bad  risks  in  this  group. 

“I  think  the  insurance  department  would  say  ‘You  folks  are 
too  liberal,’  ” said  Swartzentruber.  But  he  has  no  other  plan 
if  burden-bearing  is  to  remain  more  important  than  profit- 
making. 

Not  cheap  insurance  but  burden-bearing.  But  this  limit- 
less caring  when  done  by  a business  creates  problems,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  do  not  understand  that  the  main  goal  of 
MMAA  is  not  cheap  insurance  for  its  members,  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  burden  of  another  member. 
For  MMAA  to  include  the  total  population  against  good  risks 
makes  competitive  rates  with  commercial  firms  difficult.  Its 
programs  are  based  on  concern.  It  serves  a general  popula- 
tion group  which  includes  some  very  poor  health  risks,  not  a 
specialized  group  like  most  insurance  companies. 

Does  risk-taking  end  with  these  group  plans? 

“No,  ” says  Swartzentruber.  “That’s  the  beginning.  ” Un- 
limited caring  does  not  end  when  MMAA  has  paid  a medical 
claim  according  to  the  agreement.  The  board  uses  a figure  of 
75  to  80  percent  of  a claim  as  what  it  considers  a reasonable 
goal  for  its  coverage.  It  assumes  that  the  family,  the  con- 
gregation, or  other  resources  will  help  the  individual  pay  the 
other  20  to  25  percent  of  the  medical  expenses  if  necessary. 

But  what  if  the  individual  has  no  other  resources  or  has 
been  burdened  repeatedly  by  long-term  medical  expenses? 
MMAA  continues  to  care  and  to  pay.  The  Catastrophe  Aid 
Fund  (formed  by  taking  one  percent  of  all  assessments)  gives 
special  aid  beyond  the  initial  agreement. 

Claims  for  assistance  from  this  fund  are  investigated  by 
contacting  the  pastor,  the  local  congregational  representative 
of  MMAA,  and  at  least  one  other  person  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  need  in  the  family  because  of  unusual  expense.  In 
1976  $60,750  was  disbursed  to  several  dozen  families  from 
the  Catastrophe  Fund  in  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to 
$2500. 

Letters  show  how  this  extra  help  brings  hope  and  strength: 
“Tears  came  to  my  eyes  when  I opened  the  letter  that 
contained  the  check  from  the  Catastrophe  Fund.  . . . For  a 
while  it  was  so  easy  to  become  bitter  and  angry  toward  the 
church  and  God  as  we  struggled  to  get  our  education  and  as 
we  worked  in  the  church.  So  your  help  at  this  time  was  truly  a 
symbol  of  caring  for  us.” 

“We  appreciate  deeply  the  help  you  have  given  us  over  the 
years  with  our  daughter’s  hospital  expenses.  For  Mennonite 
Aid  to  allow  her  to  be  covered  with  our  policy  for  almost  nine 
years  beyond  the  date  that  children  are  normally  covered  in  a 
family  policy  has  helped  much  in  our  task  of  standing 
alongside  a child  whose  maturity  rate  has  been  very  slow.  ” 
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Lengthy  illness  means  hardship,  emotional  and  physical 
suffering.  But  also  red  tape  and  frustration.  Yet  the  staff  at 
MMAA  are  persons  with  hearts,  not  just  computers. 

“There  is  compassion  at  this  end,”  said  Maggie  Click,  di- 
rector of  communications,  as  she  introduced  me  to  Clenola 
Leinbach,  claims  correspondent.  Mrs.  Leinbach  explained 
that  MMAA  is  not  just  a business  operation.  Often  when  an 
individual  needs  to  take  care  of  complicated  forms,  he  or  she 
may  be  least  able  to  do  it,  creating  additional  stress. 

Mrs.  Leinbach  works  with  the  individual  to  find  the  in- 
formation needed  to  process  the  claim.  “We  try  to  find  a little 
clue  in  the  files  to  start  with — someone  in  the  person’s  back- 
ground to  help  fill  out  the  forms — perhaps  a doctor  or  nurse, 
a clinic,  family  member,  or  congregational  representative.  ” 

She  told  me  one  man  reported  a woman  in  his  congrega- 
tion was  not  getting  the  help  she  expected  from  MMAA.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  he  could  do.  He  filled  out  the  necessary 
forms  and  the  woman’s  claim  could  be  processed. 

All  information  is  kept  confidential.  “We  deal  with  very 
private  information,  ” said  Miss  Click.  Every  employee  is  told 
that.  Only  certain  people  have  access  to  the  65  to  70,000  ac- 
tive files.  After  three  years,  the  files  are  microfilmed  for  easier 
storage. 

As  if  all  of  this  isn’t  enough,  MMAA  actually  keeps  looking 
for  other  ways  to  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  family  of  Cod.  Swart- 
zentruber  told  me  about  another  of  these  unheard-of-plans  to 
give  medical  aid  to  a group,  often  with  limited  financial 
resources — the  minority  congregations. 

Through  CHIP  (Congregational  Health  Improvement 
Program)  the  assessment  of  persons  in  congregations  with 
low  incomes  is  based  on  ability  to  pay.  Congregations  are  ac- 
cepted as  a group.  The  remainder  of  the  assessment  is  made 
up  from  the  CHIP  fund,  supported  by  contributions  from 
other  members  and  from  the  Fraternal  Fund. 

“We  use  the  welfare  formula  in  assessing  what  a family 
should  be  able  to  pay  toward  its  assessment.  There  is  nothing 
else  like  it  in  the  insurance  world,”  insisted  Swartzentruber. 


“We  want  to  keep  this  plan  going.  We  can’t  let  it  drop.  ” His 
voice  sounded  determined.  One  minority  person  had  told 
him  that  CHIP  is  the  only  program  where  the  rubber  is  hit- 
ting the  road. 

In  1975  $23,356.23  was  contributed  to  CHIP.  Assessment 
expenses  however  were  $32,317.17  for  the  period.  But  the 
balance  came  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  members  who  feel 
they  do  not  need  Catastrophe  Aid  Funds  return  such  money. 
One  couple  returned  a check  for  $700  since  the  share  they 
were  obligated  to  pay  was  not  a “severe  hardship.  ” Their 
congregation  had  volunteered  to  pay  part  of  the  balance. 

Another  person  wrote,  “Because  I had  insurance  in  another 
company,  I can  share  some  of  the  extra  payment  with  CHIP, 
so  I am  sending  $500.  ” 

Today  there  are  14  CHIP  congregations.  Their  members 
now  have  MMAA  membership  cards  which  opens  the  doors 
of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  doctors  to  them.  Before,  these  doors 
remained  tightly  shut. 

Mennonite  thrift  or  Christian  compassion?  Not  everyone 
enrolled  in  the  various  plans  understands  this  kind  of  risk-tak- 
ing or  that  they  are  participating  in  a churchwide  plan  to 
share  burdens.  They  do  not  understand  the  concept  of 
mutual  aid.  They  complain  when  their  assessments  keep  go- 
ing up  or  if  they  are  not  cheaper  than  those  of  commercial 
firms.  Mennonite  thrift  may  also  get  in  the  way  of  Christian 
compassion.  Some  join  not  for  what  they  can  do  for  others, 
but  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  association.  “It  s some- 
thing I’ve  paid  for  and  have  coming,”  sums  up  their  attitude. 

Criticism  also  comes  in  other  forms.  Because  Mennonites 
are  becoming  wealthier  and  can  afford  to  buy  insurance  on 
the  competitive  market,  why  not  disband  MMAA?  Should  a 
church  be  in  business?  Why  not  leave  insurance  to  govern- 
ment or  commercial  programs?  How  can  MMAA  keep  the 
wealthy  from  receiving  more  aid  than  they  need  and  increase 
flow  to  needy? 

Swartzentruber  and  the  Board  recognize  they  need  better 
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ways  of  presenting  the  vision  of  mutual  burden-bearing  to 
the  congregations.  An  idea  is  only  worth  something  if  it  is 
grasped  and  carried  forward.  It  takes  some  people  a while  to 
catch  on.  As  yet  the  number  who  understand  the  goal  of 
MMAA  is  too  small. 

“MMAA  has  a problem  with  its  image,”  one  member  told 
me. 

Agreed,  says  Swartzentruber.  “Yet  when  do  we  oversell? 
When  do  we  not  do  enough?  Lots  of  Mennonites  have  never 
heard  of  MMAA  or  if  they  have,  they  think  of  it  only  as 
another  insurance  company.  We  have  kept  a low  profile  and 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  people  not  knowing  about  us.”  The 
intent  is  to  remedy  the  matter. 

At  present  MMAA  has  a field  force  of  nine.  It  plans  to  work 
harder  to  find,  teach,  and  motivate  congregational  repre- 
sentatives sensitive  to  the  concept  of  mutual  aid  to  pass  the 
word  along  that  MMAA  is  “an  integral  expression  of  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel  and  a corporate  witness  of  Christians  who 
consider  sharing  all  things  important.” 

Field  representatives  are  particularly  needed  in  the  Men- 
nonite Foundation  program,  the  most  rapidly  growing 
program  because  it  meets  a recognized  need  in  the  church — 
the  needs  of  the  rich.  Mennonite  Foundation  staff  estimate 
that  there  are  more  than  200  Mennonite  millionaires  in  the 
U.S.  This  program  conducts  stewardship  seminars,  promotes 
wills  emphasis,  assists  Mennonites  in  deferred  giving 
concerns,  annuities,  trust  funds,  estate  planning,  and  other 
legal  arrangements  which  make  the  Mennonite  conferences 
and  their  institutions  the  beneficiaries. 

“Some  people  think  there  shouldn’t  be  any  Mennonite 
millionaires,  yet  at  MMAA  we  see  ourselves  as  a bridge  to 
help  the  wealthy  use  their  money  wisely.  The  Foundation 
program  parallels  some  of  the  programs  on  the  commercial 
market,  but  MMAA  tries  to  meet  special  concerns  which  in- 
corporate mutual  aid,  ” said  Swartzentruber. 

Mennonites  tend  to  cluster,  especially  where  real  estate  is 
increasing  in  value,  he  said.  Later  I examined  a map  in  the 


hallway  of  the  offices.  Colored  pins  indicated  where 
members  live.  They  formed  little  heaps  in  the  prosperous 
farmlands  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Midwest,  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia,  and  the  West  Coast  of  the  U.S. 

Does  this  rapid  inerease  in  wealth  have  any  implieations 
for  Mennonites?  I was  just  a little  curious.  “We  Mennonites 
have  prospered  because  of  our  commitment,  dedication,  and 
hard  work,  ” said  Swartzentruber.  “Some  of  the  wealthy  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  tax  situation,  but  others  are  dedi- 
cated and  want  counsel  how  they  can  best  use  their  money  to 
help  the  church.  ” 

John  H.  Rudy,  director  of  the  Mennonite  Foundation,  esti- 
mates MF  participants  have  designated  about  $20  million  for 
church  causes  through  wills  since  MF  was  founded  in  1952.  It 
also  manages  as  a trust  fund  more  than  250  gift  deposit  ac- 
counts and  life-income  plans  for  Mennonites  totaling  about 
$8.5  million  dollars. 

“We  recommend  that  people  put  the  church  as  an  extra 
child  in  their  wills.  We  are  completely  unbiased.  We  don’t  try 
to  get  money  for  any  special  cause  as  long  as  it  meets  require- 
ments of  IRS,  ” said  Swartzentruber. 

Investment  guidelines  stringent.  The  investment 
guidelines  for  funds  accepted  for  the  Foundation  program 
are  stringent.  No  investments  are  made  in  businesses  out  of 
harmony  with  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church,  such  as 
weapons  production,  liquor,  tobacco,  and  gambling  industry. 

Another  of  the  lesser  understood  aspects  of  MMAA  is  the 
Fraternal  Funds  program.  MMAA  is  not  a stock-for-profit  in- 
surance company,  nor  a mutual  membership  company,  in 
which  each  member  pays  into  a common  fund  to  protect 
against  losses,  but  a fraternal  beneficiary  association. 
Therefore,  the  government  requires  it  to  provide  benevolent 
services  through  grants  from  its  Fraternal  Funds.  Instead  of 
paying  federal  and  state  taxes,  which  are  levied  on  com- 
mercial insurance  companies,  MMAA  disburses  $60,000  or 
more  each  year  to  inter-Mennonite  projects  and  to  participat- 
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ing  Mennonite  groups  and  congregations  for  use  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  church. 

Over  the  years  the  Mennonite  Church  has  received  funds 
for  the  Board  of  Education  Educational  Thrust,  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  projects  such  as  Project  Christian 
Family,  Seminars  for  Pastoral  Couples,  and  the  task  forces  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church,  and  Principles  of 
Bible  Interpretation,  among  others. 

Inter-Mennonite  projects  have  included  the  Church 
profile  which  resulted  in  the  book  Anabaptists  Four 
Centuries  Later,  The  Foundation  Series  and  other  cur- 
riculum materials,  and  an  inter- Mennonite  meeting  of 
moderators  and  secretaries,  a peace  film,  and  so  forth. 

When  some  members  hear  of  such  projects,  for  which  they 
do  not  see  a good  reason,  they  ask,  “Why  don’t  you  reduce 
my  assessment  instead  of  giving  away  my  money  for  such 
projects?  ” 

“Not  legally  possible,”  says  Swartzentruber.  The  law  re- 
quires MMAA  to  spend  this  money  in  such  ways  instead  of 
paying  taxes. 

Nor  can  all  members  understand  the  reserve  fund.  “We 
have  $25  million  in  reserve  from  the  retirement  portfolio  and 
other  assets.  That’s  a lot  of  money,  ” he  said.  I tended  to 
agree. 

“Having  this  huge  sum  of  money  in  reserve  makes  some 
people  uncomfortable.  People  who  hear  about  it  think 
MMAA  is  too  rich.  Yet  MMAA  is  a legal  reserve  operation,” 
he  explained.  “We  must  meet  statutory  requirements  of 
law.”  This  reserve  means  that  patients,  like  those  with  ter- 
minal illnesses,  can  never  be  dropped  under  MMAA 
guaranteed  renewal  plan.  Unlimited  liability  once  again,  I 
muttered  to  myself. 

The  reserve  funds  create  other  tensions,  however.  “How 
much  of  that  money  can  MMAA  use  for  loans  for  church 
building  purposes,  for  example?  ” asked  Swartzentruber. 
“We  think  the  ‘ought’  is  there  to  put  back  some  of  this  money 
into  the  churches.  But  this  is  referred  to  as  self-dealing.  Can 


we  take  from  Trust  and  Foundation  funds  and  use  this  money 
for  Mennonite  Church  Buildings,  which  we  also  operate?” 

As  an  important  function  of  the  church,  MMAA  recognizes 
the  need  to  be  a unique  Christian  witness  in  a competitive 
business  field  and  yet  find  creative  new  ways  of  risking. 

A special  assignment  has  been  given  Fraternal  Director 
Marvin  Nafziger  to  create  greater  awareness  of  preventive 
medicine  to  lower  medical  costs  and  upgrade  quality  of  life. 
This  approach  may  necessitate  a change  in  lifestyle  for  Men- 
nonites  to  include  simpler  living,  less  eating,  and  more 
exercise. 

“Do  you  think  the  Mennonite  Church  is  open  to  this  ap- 
proach? ” I asked.  I was  thinking  of  the  fact  that  when  church 
families  get  together,  they  like  to  eat  more  than  simply  a light 
snack. 

“We  have  a history  that  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  over- 
come. In  the  past  our  women  have  been  creative  in  cooking. 
Well-being  is  associated  with  food,  ” said  Nafziger.  Men- 
nonite cookbooks  have  been  tremendously  successful.  Clearly 
no  program  can  take  from  Mennonite  women  what  they  have 
enjoyed  for  centuries  without  providing  some  other  kind  of 
creative  activity  to  take  its  place. 

It  was  time  for  me  to  leave.  Harold  Swartzentruber  had  al- 
ready taken  more  time  than  he  had  planned. 

“We  have  knowingly  taken  risks  with  certain  people.  Some 
people  might  say  you  are  dummies  for  you  knew  this  person 
would  be  hospitalized  or  that  person  might  die  when  you  ac- 
cepted his  membership.  ” 

Yes,  MMAA  knew  that.  But  it  accepted  them  anyway. 
Then  why  don’t  people  beat  a path  to  its  door?  Swart- 
zentruber looked  perplexed.  “These  are  the  things  we  strug- 
gle with,  ” he  said.  He  returned  to  his  desk. 

“Every  year  yet  it  has  worked,  ” he  added  as  a last  word, 
smiling. 

I walked  out  thinking  about  the  Apostle  Paul’s  words  about 
being  a fool  for  Christ’s  sake.  I had  the  idea  I had  just  met 
one. 
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New  call  to  peacemaking 


The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  Board  of  Administration  of 
the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  have  af- 
firmed the  purpose  of  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making and  endorsed  participation  by  their 
constituencies.  The  Board  of  Reference  and 
Council  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Chureh 
endorsed  an  observer  relationship  rather 
than  full  participation. 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  (NCP)  is  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  historic  peace 
churches,  as  the  Friends,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Mennonites  are  known.  Its 
purpose,  as  stated  by  the  central  planning 
committee,  is  to  “seek  a positive,  creative, 
and  practical  approach  to  peace  that  is  bib- 
lically based  and  spiritually  sound  which 
would  be  a strong  witness  and  which  would 
invite  the  widest  possible  participation. 

In  a related  development  six  Mennonite 
representatives  to  New  Call  to  Peacemaking 
task  forces  have  begun  work  on  their  respec- 
tive topics.  Edward  Stoltzfus  and  Rodney 
Sawatsky  are  serving  on  a six-member  task 
force  on  “The  Biblical  and  Theological  Basis 
of  Peacemaking.”  Stoltzfus,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  is  a pastor  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Sawatsky,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  teaches 
church  histoiy  and  historical  theology  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  Brethren  members 
of  the  task  force  are  Dale  W.  Brown  and 
Estella  Horning.  Eriends  members  are  T. 
Canby  Jones  and  Dorian  Bales. 

Appointed  to  the  task  force  on  “Christian 
Peaeemaking  as  Lifestyle”  are  Lois  Barrett 
and  Kenneth  B.  Hoover.  Barrett  is  associate 
editor  of  The  Mennonite  and  lives  in 
Wichita,  Kan.  Hoover,  Grantham,  Pa., 
teaches  biology  at  Messiah  College  and  will 
soon  begin  a lifestyle  education  project 
under  the  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  board. 
Brethren  members  of  the  task  force  are  Art 
Gish  and  Tim  Rieman.  Eriends  members  are 
Keith  Smiley  and  Lee  Stern. 

A third  task  force  will  address  interna- 
tional dimensions  of  peacemaking  under  the 
title  “Building  the  Institutions  of  Peace.” 
Mennonite  representatives  on  this  task  force 
are  Doug  Hostetter  and  William  Keeney. 
Hostetter,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is  a former  MCC 
worker  in  Vietnam  and  currently  does  peace 
and  justice  education  with  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  the  United  Methodist 


Church.  William  Keeney,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  is  professor  of  Bible  and  religion  at 
Bethel  College  and  active  in  the  field  of 
college  peace  studies.  Brethren  members 
Ruby  Rhoades  and  Robert  Johannson  and 
Eriends  members  Barrett  Hollister  and 
Eranklin  W.  Wallin  complete  the  task  foree 
group. 

Each  task  force  will  write  a statement  for 
study  by  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  con- 
ferenees  with  a view  toward  developing 
documents  addressed  to  the  wider  Christian 
community  and  to  governments.  Persons  in 
the  Mennonite  constituency  are  encouraged 
to  share  coneerns  related  to  task  force  topics 
with  these  Mennonite  representatives. 

Aging  challenge  comes  to 
congregations,  agencies 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  its  March  3 
and  4 meeting  underscored  the  timeliness 
for  increased  church  attention  to  aging.  The 
committee  asked  staff  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  from  its  Task 
Eorce  on  Aging,  which  said,  “The  Task 
Force  on  Aging  by  consensus  recommends 
the  following  to  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  with  the  understanding  that  this 
committee  is  in  a position  to  expedite  and 
communicate  appropriate  actions  and  con- 
cerns: 

1.  That  there  be  an  intensive  program  of 
calling  the  church  to  awareness  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  resources  of  an  aged  popula- 
tion living  in  retirement  at  a time  of  isola- 
tion and  decreased  activity. 

2.  That  this  program  be  directed  to  the 
entire  brotherhood — pastors,  church  boards, 
agencies,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  sem- 
inaries— coordinated  by  appropriate  educa- 
tional agencies  and  media. 

3.  That  the  educational  process  focus  on 
whole-person  needs  and  potentials,  include 
goal-directed  education  of  youth  toward 
fullness  of  life,  and  utilize  the  life  of  our 
brotherhood  to  counter  the  fragmentation  of 
society  and  the  family. 

4.  That  since  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  with  congregations,  each  congregation 
be  eneouraged  to  form  a council  on  aging  to 
study  its  own  problems,  be  informed  about 
issues  and  resources,  sponsor  family  life 
education  on  preparation  for  retirement. 


and  investigate  local  solutions  and  options. 
Such  a council  should  be  part  of  or  function 
in  conjunction  with  a family  life  task  group 
in  the  congregation. 

5.  That  the  denominational  boards  be  en- 
couraged to  recruit  and  train  persons  to 
serve  as  counselors  and  instructors  on  aging 
in  the  brotherhood  and  its  institutions.  In 
light  of  unmet  needs  a full-time  Mennonite 
gerontologist  should  be  considered  for  ap- 
pointment to  a teaching  (college),  adviser 
(church),  and  consultant  (agency)  role. 

6.  That  before  a community  builds  a 
home  for  older  people,  it  consider  alterna- 
tive models  that  permit  the  aged  to  live  in  a 
more  free  and  satisfying  manner,  meeting 
needs  the  individuals  eannot  supply  alone 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  from  them 
the  opportunities  on  which  their  self-respect 
depends. 

7.  That  specific  help  needs  to  be  given  to 
individuals,  families,  and  congregations  in 
identifying,  describing,  evaluating,  and 
developing  alternate  models  of  living  for  all 
of  us,  including  senior  citizens,  if  we  are  to 
retain  or  regain  a sense  of  spiritual  com- 
munity and  wholeness  of  life. 

8.  That  existing  institutions,  such  as  nurs- 
ing homes,  seek  ways  of  meeting  social, 
psychological,  and  spiritual  needs  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  material  needs;  that 
they  also  seek  ways  of  reaching  beyond  the 
institution  to  helping  the  needy  of  the  com- 
munity in  non-domiciliary  ways. 

Congregations  and  church  agencies  are 
being  invited  to  consider  steps  they  are  best 
prepared  to  take  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  aging  across  the  church.  Tilman  R.  Smith 
is  director  of  studies  and  programs  for  the 
aging  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Publication  board, 

Preston,  Ont. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  meeting  at 
the  Preston  (Ont.)  church  on  April  4,  voted 
to  liquidate  its  stock  of  office  furniture  and 
commercial  supplies  at  the  Provident  Book- 
store in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  sale  of  stock  and  furnishings,  valued 
at  about  $450,000  “will  bring  the  Lancaster 
program  in  line  with  our  objectives  as  de- 
nominational publishing/bookselling  insti- 
tution,” according  to  Publisher  Ben  Cutrell. 
He  had  informed  the  board  of  a new  U.S. 
federal  regulation  which  calls  for  a tax 
assessment  against  all  “unrelated  income” 
of  church-related  institutions.  Office  furni- 
ture and  eommercial  supplies  would  fall  into 
that  category.  The  division  last  year  had 
sales  of  about  $1,700,000. 

The  11-member  Publication  board  con- 
ducts one  of  its  three  sessions  each  year  in  a 
constituency  location  to  provide  for  dia- 
logue with  local  people.  It  last  met  in 
Canada  six  years  ago. 

At  a semipublic  meeting  in  the  Wanner 
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Publication  Board  reviews  Gospel  Herald  news  policy 


church  on  Sunday  evening,  April  3,  at- 
tended by  about  30  persons  (mainly  local 
conference  executive  members),  the  dis- 
cussion quickly  centered  on  the  Gospel 
Herald. 

The  first  questioner  wanted  to  know  why 
Menno  B.  Hurd  (a  regular  columnist 
terminated  recently)  was  silenced.  Others, 
too,  joined  in  support  of  seeing  the  column 
continued.  Editor  Dan  Hertzler  explained 
his  view  that  opinions,  particularly  as  sharp 
as  Menno  B.  Hurd’s,  should  not  be  hidden 
behind  a cloak  of  anonymity.  He  did  not  say 
why  the  columnist,  who  has  written  for 
years  under  a pseudonym,  was  terminated  at 
this  particular  time. 

There  seemed  to  be  solid  support  also  for 
continued  reporting  of  news  from  congrega- 
tions and  church  institutions,  even  if  that 
news  appears  to  be  what  some  might  call 
“dirty  laundry.  ” The  issue  arose  in  regard  to 
publication  of  a recent  news  story  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  which  told  of 
internal  conflicts  and  faculty  resignations. 

Said  Herb  Schultz,  Wanner  pastor,  “If  we 
stop  here  and  become  even  more  cautious, 
we  are  telling  the  constituency  something 
that  is  not  good.  1 encourage  this  kind  of 
thing — only  with  more  consistency.  ” The 
board,  which  had  invited  Editor  Daniel 
Hertzler  and  News  Editor  David  Hostetler 
to  the  sessions  for  consultation  on  news 
policy,  continued  the  deliberations  the  next 
morning. 

After  a lengthy  discussion,  which  usually 
leaned  toward  giving  the  editors  encourage- 
ment in  pursuing  a more  aggressive  news 
gathering  policy,  the  decision  was  finally  to 
make  no  policy  decision.  Rather,  agreement 
was  reached  to  consider  an  increase  in 
budget  that  would  allow  hiring  of  a network 
of  stringers  for  more  comprehensive  and 
consistent  reporting.  It  will  be  on  a future 
agenda. 

Another  subject  which  took  considerable 
time  was  publishing  in  Canada.  The  board 
chairman  had  invited  Frank  Epp  of  Wa- 
terloo to  the  Sunday  night  meeting  to 


express  his  views  on  the  subject. 

In  a prepared  statement  Epp,  “as  an  indi- 
vidual with  concerns  and  as  a representative 
of  the  informal  Conrad  Press  group,  ” said 
there  is  a need  to  develop  an  indigenous 
publishing  outlet  in  Canada.  He  did  not 
think  that  Herald  Press  Canada  (Canadian 
subsidiary  of  Herald  Press  in  Scottdale) 
could  do  the  job. 

“It  has  to  be  something  that  grows  from 
the  people  here  and  is  directly  responsible  to 
them.  An  institutionalization  of  Herald 
Press  here  would  be  the  wrong  thing,  said 
Epp.  “ It  would  always  be  a branch  plant.’ 

Publisher  Cutrell  indicated  that  long- 
range  plans  for  Herald  Press  Canada  (which 
presently  operates  only  as  a Canadian  dis- 
tribution point  for  Herald  Press)  include 
cultivation  of  Canadian  authors  and  print- 
ing in  Canada. 

Epp  concluded,  “Possibly  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  the  desired  institutional  publishing 
base  in  Canada  would  be  for  a group  or 
groups  currently  involved  to  establish  firmly 
a book  publishing  organization  and  then 
hope  for  cooperation  with  Herald  Press. 

The  board  continued  the  discussion  Mon- 
day with  some  differences  on  how  to 
respond. 

Finally,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  mat- 
ter, except  to  thank  Epp  for  his  presentation. 
Jutzi  told  the  reporter  later  that  the  initia- 
tive was  up  to  interested  persons  in  Canada. 
“We  are  open  to  cooperation,  ’ he  said.  “We 
would  hope  there  would  at  least  be  con- 
versations between  any  such  initiative  and 
Herald  Press.  ” — Dave  Kroeker 

Tax  bill  part  of  pilgrimage, 
Hatfield  to  grads 

U.S.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  told  the  Goshen 
College  graduating  class  that  sponsoring  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  has  been  part  of 
his  own  Christian  pilgrimage. 

Speaking  at  Goshen’s  79th  commence- 
ment on  Apr.  17,  Hatfield  explained  that  the 


bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  a con- 
scientious-objection o{)tion  for  taxpayers 
similar  to  the  provision  of  alternative  service 
for  draftees.  A correlative  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  past  two  sessions  of  (Jongress, 
but  Hatfield  s is  the  first  introduction  of  this 
option  into  the  Senate.  He  has  not  yet 
secured  a single  cosponsor. 

Hatfield,  a Baptist,  publicly  acknowl- 
edged the  influence  of  John  Howard  Yoder 
on  his  thinking.  He  said  that  evangelicals 
too  often  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
situations  like  Balaam  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  was  invited  by  a politician  to  curse  Is- 
rael. That  is,  they  make  statements  in  bless- 
ing unsavory  politics  without  seeing  what 
they  are  doing.  To  speak  in  support  of  a 
regime  is  as  much  a political  act  as  to  vote, 
he  said. 

Schools  discuss  joint 
fund-raising 

College  relations  personnel  from  Mennonite 
schools  of  higher  education  met  with 
representatives  from  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  Mar.  20-22,  at  Camp  Amigo, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  to  discuss  cooperation  in  the 
promotion  of  Christian  higher  education. 
The  institutions  represented  were  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Goshen  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Goshen  College,  and  Hesston 
College. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  president  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  opened  the 
retreat  with  a keynote  address  on  “The 
Mennonite  Church  and  Higher  Education.  ” 
He  reviewed  the  birth  and  development  of 
higher  education  within  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  presented  realities  confronting 
the  Mennonite  schools  of  higher  education 
today. 

The  role  of  the  college  relations  depart- 
ments, said  Shenk,  is  to  help  the  larger 
church  see  that  the  institutions  are  rooted  in 
and  a continuing  part  of  the  spiritual 
brotherhood. 

The  Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries, 
Shenk  continued,  should  not  adhere  to  nar- 
row constituency  roles  but  demonstrate  to 
the  church  a united  effort  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  higher  education. 

College  relations  personnel  talked  about 
their  specific  programs  and  approaches  dur- 
ing the  second  day  of  the  retreat. 

The  third  day  a task  force,  chaired  by  Al 
Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  presented  14  findings  which  in- 
cluded these  observations;  students  are 
increasingly  crossing  geographical  lines  in 
attending  college,  interest  is  growing  in 
more  parts  of  the  church  in  the  support  of 
more  than  one  school,  the  church  is  asking 
for  more  efficiency  and  less  duplicated  ef- 
fort in  fund-raising,  and  college  programs 
must  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  church. 
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Shenk  and  Meyer  then  presented  a de- 
nominational strategy  for  the  advancement 
and  development  of  higher  education  with 
possible  models  for  joint  fund-raising  for 
Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries. 

Models  are  now  being  developed  which 
call  for  funds  to  be  distributed  to  colleges 
from  formulas  based  on  the  current  level  of 
church  giving  to  the  institution,  enrollment, 
size  of  academic  program,  and  special  pro- 
grams. 

The  retreat  concluded  with  a workshop 
designed  by  Lee  M.  Yoder,  vice-president 
for  administrative  affairs  at  EMC,  on  the 
management  of  the  development  office,  and 
short  worship  experience  led  by  Joe 
Hertzler,  administrative  vice-president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

To  publish  German  paper 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
has  appointed  an  interim  publishing  board 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  publication 
of  Die  Mennunitische  Post,  a German-lan- 
guage international  newspaper  to  be  off  the 
press  soon. 

The  newspaper,  being  organized  and  pre- 
pared by  MCX(]  volunteer  Abe  Warkentin  on 
the  advice  of  the  Kanadier  Mennonite  Colo- 
nization Committee,  is  to  serve  as  a com- 
munication link  between  the  various 
Kanadier  Mennonite  groups  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Kanadier  Mennonite  is  a name  given  to 


Twelve  new  Voluntary  Service  workers 
joined  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  units 
following  a week  of  orientation  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  March  20-25. 

The  volunteers  will  serve  in  a variety  of 
assignments  including  child  care,  carpentry, 
program  direction,  and  services  to  the  aged. 
One  couple  will  open  a new  unit  in  Leader, 
Minnesota,  and  direct  a youth  center 
sponsored  by  local  Mennonites. 

Top  (left  to  right):  Roger  Steiner, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado;  Doug  Thierry,  Fayette,  Ohio,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Rick  Zoss, 


descendants  of  those  Mennonites  who  came 
to  Canada  from  Russia  in  the  1870s.  These 
Mennonites  are  now  concentrated  in  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  where 
for  various  reasons  they  have  immigrated 
and  set  up  pioneer  settlements  or  colonies. 
Kanadier  Mennonite  groups  in  Canada  have 
encouraged  MCC  (Canada)  to  initiate  a 
newspaper  and  visits  to  the  colonies  have  in- 
dicated there  is  interest. 

It  is  expected  the  newspaper  will  rely 
heavily  on  letters  from  the  various  commu- 
nities for  its  material.  The  first  issue  is  to  be 
ready  in  April. 

Twentieth  year  for 
St.  Davids 

For  the  twentieth  year,  writers  are  invited  to 
the  St.  Davids  Christian  Writers  Conference 
which  meets  June  19-24  at  Eastern  College, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  This  year’s  program  offers  a 
variety  of  workshop  leaders  from  a seminary 
president  to  a former  newspaper  reporter. 

Howard  H.  Hageman,  president  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  will  teach 
Researched  Religious  Writing  and  predicts 
“1  will  concentrate  on  articles  that  give  re- 
ligious interpretation  to  current  events.  ” 
William  Proctor,  former  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter  who  will  teach  Journalistic 
Writing,  says,  “I  plan  to  cover  how  to  be  an 
idea  person  as  well  as  the  basics  of 
journalism  and  book  writing.  ” 


Washburn,  Illinois,  to  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Tamara  Herschberger,  Middlebury,  In- 
diana, to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Ron 
Landes,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  to  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana;  Grace  Kuepfer,  New- 
ton, Ontario,  to  Washington,  D.C.  (Interna- 
tional Guest  House);  Karen  Yoder,  Hub- 
bard, Oregon,  to  Sarasota,  Florida;  Lynette 
Beachy,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  to  Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Front:  Levi,  Eileen,  and  Joanna  Fash, 
Goshen,  Indiana,  to  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico; 
Gayle  and  Leslie  Hochstetler,  Motley,  Min- 
nesota, to  Leader,  Minnesota. 


Each  of  these  workshops  is  one  of  a group 
of  four  from  which  participants  may  select 
during  separate  morning  workshop  sessions. 
In  addition  there  are  afternoon  and  evening 
programs  and  a tutorial  which  is  available 
by  early  arrangement  for  writers  who  have 
work  in  process  and  wish  individual  counsel 
on  their  manuscripts.  Mennonite  writers 
have  taken  part  in  many  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

Anyone  wishing  information  about  the 
conference  may  receive  a free  leaflet  from 
Mrs.  Alvin  I.  Mast,  Registrar,  R.  2,  Daleville 
Rd.,  Cochranville,  PA  19330. 

Choke  Books^  expansion, 
Canada,  U.S. 

Choice  Books  sales  in  Canada  increased  82.4 
percent  over  1975,  Director  Paul  Yoder  told 
provincial  supervisors  meeting  in  Winnipeg 
on  March  17  and  18.  Yoder  highlighted  the 
need  to  improve  sales  per  rack  rather  than 
increasing  the  number  of  racks.  The  super- 
visors requested  Darrell  Jantzi  of  Kitchener 
to  contact  conferences  in  Eastern  Canada  to 
try  to  expand  the  program  in  French-speak- 
ing areas  and  decided  to  look  into  purchas- 
ing bookracks  from  a Canadian  manufac- 
turer. 

The  next  day  Yoder  and  representatives 
from  several  Mennonite  groups  from  mid- 
America  met  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  expand  the  bookrack  program 
in  the  state  and  parts  of  Nebraska,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Colorado. 
The  group  decided  to  bring  the  program 
under  the  umbrella  of  Choice  Books  of 
Northern  Virginia  (Beachy  Amish)  and 
named  it  Choice  Books  of  Kansas.  An  advi- 
sory committee  representing  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  and  Mennonite 
Churches  and  other  area  church  groups  was 
established  to  promote  Choice  Books  to  con- 
gregations and  conferences  and  to  help  open 
new  outlets  and  recruit  sales  representatives. 

Members  of  the  Center  Church  (Beachy 
Amish)  of  Hutchinson  are  providing  a head- 
quarters and  full-time  staff  for  the  program. 

Hostetter  spiritual  life 
speaker 

“Bring  your  Bibles;  we  ll  use  them  a lot  this 
week,”  advised  B.  Charles  Hostetter  at  the 
start  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  Spring 
Spiritual  Life  Week. 

The  speaker  kept  his  word  as  he  presented 
sketches  of  Bible  characters  each  morning 
and  led  Bible  studies  during  evening  meet- 
ings, Mar.  14-18. 

Hostetter,  who  is  interim  pastor  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  opened 
the  series  by  asking  the  campus  community 
three  questions — “Where  are  you  going? 
What  do  you  want?  Are  you  willing  to  give 
up  what  you  have  acquired?  ’ 


Twelve  VSers  begin  assignments 
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B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Souderton,  Pa.,  spoke 
twice  daily  during  EMC’s  Spring  Spiritual  Life 
Week,  Mar.  14-18. 


The  former  missionary  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  being  open  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  cited  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a person  with 
no  ambitions  other  than  to  live  for  Christ. 

Reflecting  on  his  week  at  EMC,  Hostetter 
said,  “I  see  myself  more  as  a Bible  teacher 
than  an  evangelist.  This  week  I’ve  felt  a lot 
of  acceptance  from  students.  I ve  talked 
with  quite  a few  individually  and  see  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord  at  work. 

Beaver  Camp  expands, 
New  York 

Beaver  Camp,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  on  Beaver  Lake,  announces  this 
season  s program.  Owned  by  the  Adiron- 
dack Mennonite  Camping  Association,  the 
camp  is  located  almost  directly  20  miles  east 
of  Lowville. 

Besides  the  regular  children’s  camps,  July 
11  through  Aug.  20,  there  are  a variety  of 
programs.  The  members’  retreat  will  feature 
Sanford  Shetler  as  guest  speaker,  women’s 
weekend  has  Angie  Williams;  senior 
citizens,  Donald  Jantzi;  music  week.  Bob 
Shantz  and  Marvin  Zehr.  A spiritual  retreat 
is  planned  for  Labor  Day  weekend.  Also 
projected  are  a youth  retreat  and  a marriage 
enrichment  encounter. 

The  camping  and  retreat  activities  in- 
clude swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  and  the 
many  other  things  that  go  with  a well- 
rounded  Christian  camping  program. 
Beaver  Lake  s eighth  season  has  been 
substantially  expanded  by  making  20  motel 
units,  in  clusters  of  four,  available  for  use. 
Though  only  a short  walk  from  the  pavilion 
and  beach,  the  clusters  were  built  in  pic- 
turesque settings  of  their  own. 

The  camp  has  just  purchased  75  addi- 
tional acres  of  wooded  land  adjacent  to  the 
camp  and  will  lease  another  50  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  new  property.  Despite  expansion, 
the  Association  wants  to  retain  a major  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  in  the  natural  state. 

For  information  on  the  camp  programs, 
write  to  Beaver  Camp,  Star  Route,  Lowville, 
NY  13367,  or  phone  (315)  376-2640. 


New  Audiovisuals 

The  following  audiovisual  resources  are  now 
available  on  a rental  basis  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“You  the  Congregation  Teach  ” is  a 132- 
frame  color  filmstrip  with  13'/2-minute 
cassette.  Prepared  in  1977  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  as  an  introduction  to  The 
Foundation  Series,  the  filmstrip  illustrates 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  adults  in  the 
congregation  share  faith  with  their  children. 
The  Foundation  Series  is  portrayed  as  one 
tool  in  that  teaching.  Rental:  $2. 

“Brothers  After  All”  is  a 121-frame  color 
filmstrip  with  a 19-minute  cassette.  Pro- 
duced in  1977  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  filmstrip  describes  two  small 
but  growing  congregations  of  Navajo  Chris- 
tians in  northeastern  Arizona,  shows  what 
life  is  like  on  the  reservation  today,  and 
reflects  the  vitality  of  our  Navajo  Mennonite 
brothers  and  sisters.  “Brothers  After  All” 
can  be  purchased  for  $4  from  the  Mission 
Board,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or 
rented  for  $2  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see 
address  above). 

“Learning  to  Use  Personal  Pronouns  ” is 
the  title  of  a cassette  recording  of  a lecture 
by  Ross  T.  Bender  given  at  the  School  for 
Ministers  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  1,  1977. 
“Personal  Pronouns  ” deals  with  the  de- 
velopment of  wholesome  attitudes  in  the 
home.  The  cassette  may  be  purchased  for 
$3.50  from  AMBS,  3003  Benham,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514,  or  rented  for  $1  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals (see  address  above). 

Help  voted  for  Hispanic 
immigrants 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  re- 
sponded positively  to  requests  from  a 
seminar  on  the  problems  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing Mennonite  immigrants  to  become  in- 
volved in  aiding  persons  living  in  the  U.S. 
without  proper  residency  documentation. 

“Pressures  are  getting  tighter,”  Jose 
Ortiz,  associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  told  his  fellow  MCC 
Executive  Committee  members  at  their 
Mar.  28-29  meeting.  “Families  are  being 
broken  up  by  deportation.  Pastors  may  get 
in  trouble  for  aiding  immigrants  who  don’t 
have  proper  documentation.” 

Both  the  executive  committee  and  the 
board  of  U.S.  Ministries  have  moved  in 
favor  of  three  recommendations  brought  to 
them  by  the  participants  of  a seminar  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  study  the  problem 
of  undocumented  immigrants. 

The  recommendations  asked  MCC  to 
place  emphasis  on  this  problem,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  government  leaders  beginning 
with  the  immigrations  office  to  the  problem 
through  a letter,  and  to  provide  staff  to 


gather  information  for  Hispanic  Mennonites 
to  facilitate  their  work  with  immigrations  of- 
fices. 

U.S.  Ministries  has  earmarked  $7,500  for 
the  program  and  the  executive  committee 
indicated  its  readiness  to  approve  some 
MCC  funds  at  a later  point  as  more  specific 
planning  indicates  they  are  needed. 

Of  the  800,000  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  without  proper  documentation  who 
were  deported  during  1976,  most  were 
Mexicans,  and  some  of  these  were  Men- 
nonites. There  are  currently  about  1,000 
Hispanic  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  500  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Mennonites. 

In  addition  to  the  Hispanic  Mennonites 
German-speaking  Mennonites  of  Canadian 
origin  are  also  moving  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  Franz  reports  that  a Texas  at- 
torney specializing  in  immigration  law 
contacted  him  regarding  these  Mennonites 
who  had  been  investigating  buying  land  in 
Texas  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  land 
they  planned  to  buy  before  getting  proper 
documentation. 

“Landless  peasants  in  Mexico  are  begin- 
ning to  protest  and  some  of  them  had  squat- 
ted on  land  owned  by  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonites,” Franz  says.  “Because  the  Men- 
nonites were  Canadian  citizens,  they  had  no 
legal  recourse  in  Mexico,  so  moved  to 
Texas.” 

However,  rather  than  being  deported  as 
the  Latinos  have  been,  the  German-speak- 
ing Mennonites  were  given  temporary  legal 
status  and  are  being  considered  for  pref- 
erential status  because  they  have  ample 
money  to  buy  land  and  are  considered  an 
economic  asset,  Franz  says. 

“All  of  this  epitomizes  the  differences 
between  those  who  have  the  right  financial 
and  racial  background  and  those  who 
don’t,  ” Franz  comments.  “Persons  who 
have  money  are  allowed  by  the  immigra- 
tions office  to  stay.  Persons  who  are  poor  are 
deported.  Mennonites  have  members  in 
both  groups.  We  need  to  work  for  com- 
passion and  justice.” 

Aims  and  methods  of  aid 
clarified 

How  material  aid  items  are  distributed 
when  they  get  to  their  destination  is  not  al- 
ways a simple  matter.  In  Brazil,  Bangladesh, 
India,  Vietnam,  Zaire,  and  Algeria,  the  six 
countries  which  received  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  MCC  material  aid  in  1976,  almost 
as  many  different  distribution  methods  were 
used. 

Local  churches  often  become  the  dis- 
tributing agents  because  they  are  more 
aware  of  local  needs  and  situations.  In  1975 
when  volunteers  in  Zaire  became  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  villagers  caught  up  in  the 
civil  war  in  neighboring  Angola,  they  drove 
truckloads  of  seeds  into  the  northern  part  of 
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A rice  thresher  is  demonstrated  in  Pati . The  thresher  is  part  of  a development  thrust. 


Indonesian  economic  efforts  gather  momentum 


that  country.  There,  local  pastors  took  over 
distribution  efforts.  Immediately  after  the 
Guatemala  earthquake  in  February  1976, 
food,  bedding,  clothing,  and  water  purifica- 
tion tablets  were  distributed  from  the  local 
Calvary  church  center. 

Other  local  and  regional  agencies  also 
receive  and  distribute  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  material  aid.  Diaconia,  the  Bra- 
zilian branch  of  Church  World  Service,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  aid  sent  to  northeast 
Brazil.  According  to  their  reports,  much  of 
the  food  is  used  in  food-for-work  projects  to 
pay  workers  building  health  posts,  schools, 
houses,  latrines,  and  roads  in  their  own 
villages.  Other  items  are  given  to  persons 
learning  trades  in  Diaconia-sponsored 
courses. 

Aid  to  Lebanon  during  the  long  civil  war 
in  1976  was  directed  through  the  Middle 
East  Council  of  Churches.  In  Rhodesia, 
villagers  placed  in  fenced  “protected” 
villages  by  government  forces  received  food, 
clothing,  and  antimalarial  medicine  through 
in-country  agencies  run  by  both  white  and 
black  Christian  laypersons. 

Sometimes  material  aid  is  sent  directly  to 
certain  institutions  for  distribution.  During 
a drought  in  Haiti  in  1975,  MCC  sent  15 
tons  of  milk  powder  for  children’s  hospitals 
there.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  mis- 
sionary John  Friesen,  who  works  as  regional 
secretary  for  Leprosy  Missions  in  India, 
described  the  use  of  bandages,  soap,  towels, 
sheets,  and  leprosy  bundles  in  leprosy  hos- 
pitals. Friesen  visits  the  hospitals  in  his  area 
and  works  out  an  estimate  of  what  material 
aid  items  they  could  use,  which  he  then 
submits  to  India  country  representative  Neil 
Janzen. 

Under  special  circumstances,  material  aid 
may  be  distributed  by  governments.  Shortly 
after  Mozambique  received  its  inde- 
pendence from  Portugal  in  1975,  MCC 
assisted  in  supplying  and  shipping  antima- 
larial drugs  to  the  government  to  assist  in  a 
three-month  campaign  against  the  disease. 
Insisting  on  having  MCC  personnel  there  so 
soon  after  Mozambique’s  experience  with 
colonial  domination,  it  was  felt,  might 
hinder  chances  of  ministering  in  the  future. 

Beef  chunks,  cloth,  soap,  milk  powder, 
used  medical  equipment,  and  seeds 
shipped  through  the  Vietnamese  Red  Cross, 
made  up  1976  contributions  to  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  government  did  not  permit 
MCC  personnel  as  official  representatives  in 
the  country,  they  demonstrated  willingness 
to  account  for  their  use  of  the  aid  and  to 
identify  the  source  of  the  aid  to  recipients. 
The  Vietnamese  government  was  also  sensi- 
tive to  MCC’s  desire  to  channel  aid  to 
specific  institutions,  suggesting  that  the 
Lang  Giang  District  Hospital  be  the 
recipient  of  medical  aid. 

In  times  of  special  emergency,  MCC 
workers  themselves  may  become  involved  in 
distribution.  In  1974,  at  the  height  of  the 


A new  chapter  in  the  life  of  YAKEM,  the 
economic  development  program  of  two  In- 
donesian Mennonite  conferences,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Feb.  14  dedication  of  its  new 
center  in  Pati,  Indonesia.  On  hand  for  the 
three-hour  festivities  were  local  dignitaries, 
Indonesian  church  leaders,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  representatives. 

The  first  dedicatory  speech  for  the  new 
facility  was  delivered  by  Mesach  Krisetya, 
chairman  of  the  Muria  Mennonite  Church, 
a 5,000-member  body  made  up  primarily  of 
people  of  Chinese  descent.  Speaking  for  the 
Javanese  Mennonite  Church  was  Djojodi- 
hardjo,  long-time  leader  and  churchman. 
Representing  MCC  were  William  T.  Sny- 

Sahelian  drought  in  Africa,  John  Kliewer, 
former  Mennonite  Brethren  missionary  in 
Zaire,  went  to  Chad  in  a special  effort  to  or- 
ganize widescale  distribution  of  food  as- 
sistance. 

Distribution  of  material  aid  is  not  without 
problems,  many  of  them  more  serious  than 
deciding  what  to  do  with  the  contents  of  one 
barrel.  One  problem  with  wide  implications 
for  development  workers  in  the  country  is 
that  material  aid  tends  to  create  a de- 
pendent mentality  among  those  who  receive 
it.  Distributing  agencies  and  persons  at- 
tempt to  avoid  dependency  by  using  aid  in 
food-for-work  projects,  as  in  Brazil. 

At  other  times  distributors  ask  for  repay- 
ment in  kind.  For  example,  when  seeds  were 
distributed  in  Angola,  people  were  told  that 
they  should  return  the  quantity  of  seed  they 
received  from  their  first  harvest.  “Any  relief 
supplies  given  should  ask  for  something  in 
return,  says  Zaire  country  representative 
Phil  Rich. 

Another  problem  arose  in  Chad  wheat 
distributions.  The  wheat  was  channeled 
through  the  local  church.  Originally  the 
wheat  was  given  out  from  one  of  the  church 
elder’s  honjes  without  difficulty.  Later, 


der,  executive  secretary,  and  Vern  Preheim, 
Asia  secretary,  who  were  traveling  through 
Asia  on  an  administrative  trip. 

YAKEM  (Yayasan  Kerjasama  Ekonomi 
Muria)  means  Cooperative  Economic  Cor- 
poration of  the  Muria  area.  YAKEM’s  work 
reaches  back  some  10  years  to  MCC- 
initiated  rural  development  projects  in  pig 
raising,  dam  construction,  and  other  scat- 
tered projects.  In  1975  the  work  was  reor- 
ganized into  the  present  YAKEM  corpora- 
tion with  a governing  board  that  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  conferences.  Last  year 
the  program  plan  was  expanded  to  include 
credit  and  intensified  efforts  in  a few 
villages  rather  than  scattered  projects. 

however,  church  members  decided  to  move 
distributions  to  the  church  and  precede 
them  with  a Christian  service.  Muslims, 
angry  that  some  of  their  people  were  forced 
to  listen  to  Christian  preaching  to  receive 
food,  disrupted  the  wheat  distributions, 
which  were  then  suspended  by  regional  of- 
ficials. 

Political  implications  of  material  aid  dis- 
tribution can  also  create  difficulties.  MCC 
received  clearance  for  relief  aid  in  northern 
Angola  because  the  group  in  control  of  the 
area  at  that  time  was  supported  by  the 
Zairian  government.  Although  MCC  also 
channeled  some  aid  to  people  living  in  a 
part  of  the  country  controlled  by  a rival 
group,  their  major  assistance  in  the  first  area 
may  have  appeared  as  support  for  one 
group. 

To  make  material  aid  a healthy  part  of  the 
general  development  process,  those  who 
give,  those  who  send,  and  those  who  dis- 
tribute all  need  to  remember  that  material 
aid  is  not  a plan  to  cause  dependency  in 
other  countries.  It  should  be  a means  of  sup- 
porting people  who  can  eventually  solve 
their  local  problems  independent  of  external 
aid. 
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Estes  park  77, 
rationale  and  instructions 

Registration.  As  of  Mar.  25,  3,814  persons 
were  registered  for  Estes  Park  77.  Of  these  2, 
800  will  be  living  on  campus  and  over  1,000 
will  be  living  off  campus  at  other  places. 
The  total  of  3,814  includes  1,701  adults,  1, 
605  youth,  478  children,  and  30  infants.  In 
addition,  there  are  432  youth  on  a waiting 
list. 

Why  Estes  Park?  It  is  evident  that  the 
churchwide  meetings  are  getting  larger  each 
time.  At  Assembly  75  in  Eureka,  111.,  it  was 
evident  the  college  campus  facilities  were 
too  small  for  the  number  of  participants. 
Also,  many  persons  had  to  travel  too  far  to 
their  lodging  places  each  evening.  So  the 
General  Board  took  action  to  seek  larger 
facilities  in  light  of  the  experience  at 
Eureka.  The  General  Board  also  responded 
to  the  request  of  the  Youth  Gouncil  and  au- 
thorized a youth  convention  and  General 
Assembly  in  close  proximity  for  1977. 

Because  of  the  need  for  larger  accommo- 
dations and  also  because  of  the  desire  to 
have  the  next  churchwide  meeting  in  the 
area  of  Region  II  and  III  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes 
Park  Center,  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  was  chosen. 

Costs.  The  costs  at  Estes  Park  Center 
seem  to  be  substantially  higher  at  first  ap- 
pearance. However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  costs  are  all  included  in  one  fee,  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  done  heretofore. 
The  YMCA  Estes  Park  Center  fee  includes 
lodging  for  six  nights,  seventeen  meals,  and 
the  YMCA  membership  fee.  Included  with 
the  lodging  are  towels,  pillows,  sheets,  and 
blankets.  It  also  covers  meeting  costs. 

For  your  Health's  Sake.  Those  coming  to 
Estes  Park  Center  should  remember  that  the 
weather  in  June  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet 
can  bring  a variety  of  conditions.  Warm 
clothing  and  comfortable  walking  shoes  are 
essential.  Clothing  should  be  suitable  for  the 
cold  mornings,  afternoon  showers,  and 
chilly  nights.  First-timers  to  the  Rockies  are 
often  surprised  that  their  usual  walking  rate 
requires  extra  effort.  Persons  with  health 
problems  are  urged  to  consult  their  doctors 
about  their  activities  at  this  altitude. 

Travel.  For  all  coming  by  public  trans- 
portation to  Denver,  bus  service  will  be  pro- 
vided from  Denver  to  Estes  Park  Center,  a 
distance  of  70  miles.  Service  will  be  pro- 
vided at  a cost  of  $7.50  one  way  or  $15.00 
round  trip.  All  who  are  planning  to  use  this 
service  should  arrange  for  it  in  advance  by 
writing  to  Ivan  Kauffmann,  528  East 
Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148,  or  by 
calling  312-620-7802  before  June  15.  After 
June  15  you  should  call  303-586-3341. 

Those  coming  by  car  and  who  wish  to 
“Mennonite  Their  Way  ” across  the  country 
are  invited  to  use  the  services  of  the  Men- 
nonite Your  Way  directory.  This  directory 
can  be  gotten  for  $2.00  by  writing  to  Men- 


nonite-Your-Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga  PA 
17538. 

Bring  your  Hymnal  The  participants  at 
Estes  Park  77  will  use  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal  for  singing  in  addition  to  a specially 
prepared  songbook.  Those  who  have  The 
Mennonite  Hymnals  at  home  should  bring  a 
copy  along. 

Mail  and  Phone.  Mail  can  be  sent  to  Estes 
Park  77  participants  by  writing  to  that  par- 
ticipant in  care  of  Estes  Park  77,  YMCA  of 
the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Association 
Camp,  CO  80511. 

The  telephone  number  at  Estes  Park 
Center  is  303-586-3341. 

Check-in  Time.  Check-in  for  Estes  Park 
77  participants  is  to  begin  at  1:00  p.m., 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  18,  at  the  YMCA 
of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  in  Hyde 
Chapel. 

Estes  Park  77  materials 

Two  major  pieces  are  in  preparation  for  the 
1977  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly. 

Kingdom  Way  in  newspaper  format  will 
be  mailed  in  bulk  to  every  congregation  for 
distribution  to  each  family.  This  will  contain 
the  reports  and  other  materials  of  interest  in 
preparation  for  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  Workbook  will  be  an  118- 
page  document  containing  significant  ma- 
terials for  the  use  of  the  delegates  in  the 
business  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Workbook  will  include  the  Summary 
Statements  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church  and  Principles  of  Biblical  In- 
terpretation. These  statements  have  been 
rewritten  on  the  basis  of  counsel  and  sugges- 
tions from  many  congregations  who  used 
them  as  a study  guide  during  the  past  bien- 
nium. 

Other  materials  will  be  included  in  the 
Workbook  as  well.  These  include  a Study 
Report  proposing  a congregational  study 
process  for  the  next  biennium  on  Affirming 
Our  Faith.  There  is  also  a Study  Proposal 
with  regard  to  Leadership  and  Authority  in 
the  Life  of  the  Church. 

The  Workbook  includes  additional  re- 
ports, slate  of  nominees,  and  a review  of 
churchwide  budgets,  priorities,  and  alloca- 
tions of  funds. 

All  who  register  for  Estes  Park  77  will 
receive  a copy  of  the  Assembly  Workbook  as 
a part  of  the  registration  fee.  The  book  will 
be  made  available  at  the  time  of  registration 
at  Estes  Park.  All  delegates  and  alternates 
will  receive  their  Workbook  by  mail  in  April 
in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  study  and 
discussion  of  the  issues  before  the  General 
Assembly. 

Those  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  Estes 
Park  77  or  who  desire  advance  copies  of  the 
Workbook  for  study  and  discussion  may 
order  copies  at  $1.00  each  postpaid.  Write  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  528 
E.  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 


Children's  activities 
at  Estes  Park  77 

The  Estes  Park  77  children’s  activities  will 
feature  a special  emphasis  on  outdoor 
activities.  Since  the  location  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  beautiful  spots  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  a rare  op- 
portunity for  children  from  the  East  as  well 
as  from  the  West  to  enjoy  this  part  of  Cod’s 
creation. 

As  of  March  30  there  were  507  children 
planning  to  be  present  at  Estes  Park  77. 

Activities  for  ages  3,  4,  and  5.  Children 
ages  3,  4,  and  5 will  meet  in  the  Bennett 
building  from  Sunday  afternoon  through 
Thursday  for  their  activities.  (A  special  wor- 
ship service  is  planned  for  Sunday  morning.) 
The  regular  morning  schedule  is  from  8:30 
to  11:30  a.m.  From  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
the  children  will  be  with  their  parents  for 
lunch.  The  afternoon  schedule  is  from  1:30 
to  4:30  p.m.  Activities  will  include  su- 
pervised play  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  na- 
ture walks,  puppet  shows,  singing,  pony 
rides,  bus  ride  to  national  park,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  so  forth. 

Activities  for  grades  1-9.  Children  enter- 
ing grades  1 through  9 will  meet  at  the 
Jellison  building  each  day  from  Monday 
through  Thursday  for  their  activities.  (A 
special  worship  service  and  other  activities 
are  planned  for  Sunday.)  The  regular  morn- 
ing schedule  is  from  8:30  to  11:30  a.m. 
From  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  the  children 
will  have  lunch  with  their  family  except 
when  an  all-day  activity  is  planned.  The 
afternoon  schedule  is  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
Activities  may  vary  somewhat  but  during 
the  week  children  may  participate  in  most  of 
the  following  activities:  nature  study,  crafts, 
hiking,  bowling,  cookouts,  miniature  golf, 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  singing,  crea- 
tive drama,  puppetry,  music.  This  will  be 
largely  an  outdoor  program  sponsored  by 
Estes  Park  YMCA  staff  in  conjunction  with 
Assembly  staff.  The  Assembly  staff  will 
provide  worship  and  spiritual  experiences. 

There  is  an  option  for  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  graders.  They  may  participate  in 
the  program  on  the  Estes  Park  Center 
campus  or  they  may  also  participate  in  the 
program  at  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp,  Divide,  Colorado.  They  have  been 
notified  of  this  option  and  are  now  in  the 
process  of  making  the  choice. 

Nursery  and  Toddler  Care.  Supervised 
care  is  being  planned  for  infants  and  the 
one-and  two-year-olds.  The  schedule  will 
also  be  for  the  same  times  as  for  older 
children,  8:30-11:30  a.m.  and  1:30-4:30 
p.m.  Parents  will  be  responsible  for  their 
children  at  mealtimes. 

Clothing  to  Bring.  The  YMCA  Estes  Park 
Center  has  a high  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  In 
June  the  weather  is  quite  often  cool  and  rain 
showers  are  frequent.  If  each  child  is  to  have 
a good  experience  in  the  mountains,  then 
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adequate  and  appropriate  clothing  needs  to 
be  brought  along.  Since  children  will  be  do- 
ing quite  a bit  of  hiking,  they  should  bring 
sturdy  shoes  (at  least  two  pairs  in  case  one 
gets  wet),  some  rain  garments,  and  warm 
clothing  (preferably  wool).  Wearing  several 
layers  (which  may  be  peeled  off  according  to 
temperature)  is  wiser  than  clothing  that  is 
too  heavy.  Children  who  wish  to  swim 


Counselors  are  needed  for  the  Week  for 
Retarded  Persons  and  Their  Families  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  July 
10-15.  Contact  the  Center  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  (412)  423-2056,  or  Terry  Wentmore, 
P.O.  Box  6,  Broadway,  VA  22815. 

A brief  review  of  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal  appeared  in  the  February  1977 
issue  of  Music  magazine,  written  by  D.  De 
Witt  Wasson,  Minister  of  Music  and 
organist  at  North  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Com- 
munity Church.  “A  quality  hymnal!”  he 
wrote.  “Although  not  strong  on  the  contem- 
porary (and  few  are)  or  plainsong,  hymnody 
is  well  served.” 

Penspirational — a meeting  for  writers 
and  others  interested  in  Christian  literature 
sponsored  by  Lancaster  Conference  Chris- 
tian Education  Board  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Strasburg,  Pa.,  on  Sun- 
day, May  8.  Resource  persons:  Daniel 
Hertzler,  Gospel  Herald  editor,  and  Janet 
Gehman  with  a panel  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  students. 

On  page  92  of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary’s  telephone  num- 
ber is  listed  as  319-295-3726.  It  should  read 
219-295-3726. 


should  bring  their  swimming  attire.  There  is 
an  indoor  pool. 

Children  who  have  their  own  backpacks 
or  other  recreational  equipment  (balls,  bats, 
sneakers,  fishing  rods,  etc.)  should  bring 
them  along,  if  possible.  A fee  is  charged  for 
renting  equipment.  Fishing  is  permitted 
and  no  license  is  needed  for  those  14  and 
under. 


William  E.  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  bishop  at  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  23.  Floyd  F. 
Bontrager  was  the  bishop  in  charge. 

Families  exploring  peace,  conflict  resolu- 
tion, and  lifestyle  are  being  invited  to  a 
Family  Peace  Retreat  July  3-9  at  Camp 
Colorado  in  the  Colorado  Rockies.  The 
retreat  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Urban  Institute  of  Denver,  an  inter-Men- 
nonite  educational  resource. 

Topics  for  discussion  will  include  Ana- 
baptist responses  to  militarism,  the  myth  of 
national  security,  the  biblical  basis  of  pac- 
ifism, children’s  peace  literature,  peace 
education  in  the  family,  lifestyle,  peace  and 
economic  conversion,  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion. Activities  will  be  geared  to  people  of  all 
ages  as  well  as  families  without  children. 
Cost  is  $45  per  adult  and  $30  for  children 
under  fifteen.  A $20  preregistration  fee  per 
family  will  be  deducted  from  total  expenses. 
Registration  blanks  and  additional  informa- 
tion are  available  from  Family  Peace 
Retreat,  Mennonite  Urban  Institute,  5927 
Miller,  Arvada,  CO  80004. 

At  the  end  of  his  one-year  Voluntary 
Service  term  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Frank 


Nelson  reported  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions:  “As  my  VS  term  ends,  it’s  hard  to 
say  good-bye  to  all  the  people  I’ve  gotten  to 
know  during  the  last  short  year  and  whom 
I’ll  miss.  I’ve  learned  patience,  joy,  forgive- 
ness, and  a greater  love  for  others.  It’s  been 
a tremendous  experience  but  it  won’t  all 
stop  here  because  1 11  continue  to  have  new 
experiences  as  I walk  with  Christ  and  grow 
still  closer  to  Him.  ” Frank,  from  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  spent  his  year  in  VS  in  maintenance. 

Staff  openings  available  in  two  group 
home  programs  for  youth  with  personal  or 
family  problems.  Argentine  Youth  Services, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  an  immediate  open- 
ing for  a maintenance  worker  who  can  also 
fill  in  as  an  assistant  houseparent.  A 
secretary  is  also  needed  for  the  Argentine  of- 
fices. Youth  Village,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  needs  a 
single  male  houseparent  to  begin  by  May 
20.  Male  and  female  summer  staff  persons 
with  experience  or  interest  in  biking,  canoe- 
ing, and  backpacking  are  also  needed.  Ar- 
gentine Youth  Services  and  Youth  Village 
are  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Health  and  Welfare  Division. 
Contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

A special  summer  Bible  school  project. 
Pastors  for  Puerto  Rico,  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  use  with 
Ernest  Sam,  the  Caring  Box  puppet.  Money 
raised  by  the  project  will  supplement  Puerto 
Rico  dollars  for  pastoral  support.  A 14- 
minute  filmstrip,  Pedro  and  I,  illustrated  by 
children’s  drawings  from  Betania  Men- 
nonite School,  Aibonito,  P.  R.,  introduces 
children  to  everyday  life  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
encourages  friendship  between  people  of 
different  cultures.  To  order  Pastors  for 
Puerto  Rico  write  Children’s  Missionary 
Projects,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Couples,  carpenters,  social  workers,  and 


mennoscope 


trika  Anne  Kreider  teaches  adult  education  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  She 
meets  people  of  different  nationalities  struggling  to  master  English  gram- 
mar under  her  direction. 

"Teaching  English  is  even  more  challenging  than  I’d  imagined, 
because  I’m  not  merely  teaching  English,  I’m  teaching  people,"  she  says. 

Erika  is  one  of  more  than  225  Voluntary  Service  workers  serving  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  approximately  45  units.  That’s  how  she’s 
on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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recreation  leaders  are  in  demand  for  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service. 
Needed  to  begin  in  late  May  assignments 
are:  couples  for  new  programs  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  Freeport,  111.;  Mathis  and  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  for  group  homes  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
Sarasota,  Fla.;  and  Browning,  Mont.;  and 
for  program  leadership  in  Aurora,  Killbuck, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio;  Tucson,  Ariz. ; In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; Downey,  Calif. ; carpenters 
for  home  repair  programs  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  a housing 
consultant  for  Brownsville,  Tex.;  social 
workers  for  Stratford,  Ont. ; Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa;  Browning,  Mont.;  and  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  and  recreation  leaders  for  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa;  Champaign,  111.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  and 
Browning,  Mont.  Contact  Ray  Horst,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Miriam  Krantz  and  Jean  Smucker,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  with 
United  Mission  to  Nepal,  participated  in  the 
Bihar,  India,  women’s  spring  retreat  in  mid- 
March.  They  were  invited  by  the  Bihar 
women,  who  raised  enough  money  to  pay 
for  one  person’s  one-way  travel,  to  speak  on 
and  demonstrate  good  nutrition  during  the 
retreat.  They  also  made  professional  stops  at 
Nav  Jivan  Hospital  and  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  in  Calcutta. 

Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter  and  son 
Steve  are  living  at  1119  South  Eighth  St., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  during  furlough  from  their 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  assignment  in 
northern  Argentina. 

Grace  and  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough  from  West  Africa  liv- 
ing in  Souderton,  Pa.,  went  to  Lagos,  Ni- 
geria, in  mid-April  to  participate  in  the  third 
annual  pastors  seminar  at  Aladura  The- 
ological Seminary  where  they  served  from 
1970  to  1976.  They  plan  to  visit  Mennonite 
churches  in  southeastern  Nigeria  and  Ghana 
before  returning  to  North  America  in  early 
May. 

Harvey  Graber  continues  in  St.  Luke  s 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  for  treat- 
ment of  an  inoperable  malignant  tumor  on 
the  brain  stem.  All  of  the  Graber  children, 
excepting  John  who  serves  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  northeastern  Brazil, 
have  returned  to  North  America  to  be  with 
their  parents. 

An  interdenominational  committee  of 
laymen  has  begun  rebuilding  Bible  Society 
work  in  Angola  and  has  reopened  the  So- 
ciety’s offices  in  the  capital  of  Luanda  which 
were  forced  to  close  in  October  1975,  during 
the  civil  war.  After  a recent  visit  to  Luanda, 
Ato  Million  Belete,  the  United  Bible 
Societies’  Africa  Regional  Secretary,  re- 
ported that  a newly  formed  committee  of 
laymen  is  now  at  work  restoring  Bible  So- 
ciety operations  in  the  capital.  The  commit- 
tee members  are  from  the  Adventist, 
Baptist,  Evangelical,  Methodist,  and  Pente- 
costal churches.  In  1975  the  Bible  Society 
distributed  a total  of  149,311  Bibles,  New 


Testaments,  and  smaller  portions  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Ralph  C.  Alderfer, 
instructor  of  music 
and  mathematics  at 
the  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High 
School,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  school’s 
Board  of  Trustees  to 
serve  as  acting  as- 
sistant principal  for 
the  school  year 
1977-78.  Currently 
spending  a sabbatical 
year  in  studies  at  Westminster  Choir 
College,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Mr.  Alderfer  will 
return  to  the  Christopher  Dock  campus  in 
time  to  replace  the  regular  assistant  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Elam  J.  Peachey,  for  Mr. 
Peachey’s  own  sabbatical  year  to  be  spent  in 
studies  at  Temple  University. 

Paul  G.  Landis  and  Don  Jacobs  directed 
the  fourth  annual  Gulf  States  Leadership 
Retreat  for  Mennonite  leaders  from  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
They  met  on  April  1,  2 at  Pine  Lake  Fellow- 
ship Camp  near  Meridian,  Miss.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  interest  in  their  observations 
about  anthropological  and  sociological  as- 
pects of  cross  cultural  mission  reports 
Delmar  Sauder.  While  some  Gulf  States  pas- 
tors work  with  recognized  minorities,  others 
face  the  white  southern  majority  with  its 
own  unique  cultural  traits. 

Arthur  Driedger, 
outgoing  director  for 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Mani- 
toba), has  been  ap- 
pointed MCC  (Can- 
ada) associate  director 
for  overseas  services. 

Driedger  will  be 
responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative matters 
relating  to  the  service  Driedger 

programs  for  Men- 

nonites  from  Mexico  settling  in  Canada;  for 
initiating  efforts  to  clarify  the  citizenship 
status  and  documentation  of  Kanadier  Men- 
nonites  now  living  in  Mexico;  and  for  Die 
Mennonitische  Post,  a German-language 
newspaper  MCC  (Canada)  is  sponsoring 
until  it  becomes  self-supporting  or  other 
groups  provide  funding.  In  addition, 
Driedger  will  be  responsible  for  specific 
duties  in  the  overseas  department  of  MCC 
(Canada). 

The  Perryton,  Texas  Mennonite  Church 
held  a note  burning  service  on  Sunday,  April 
3.  Since  its  formation  as  a merged  congrega- 
tion in  1962,  this  group  was  saving  money 
for  a building.  In  1969  ground  was  broken 
and  on  Jan.  4,  1970  the  new  building  was 
erected.  In  a little  more  than  seven  years  the 
debt  was  paid. 

Twenty-five  workshops  on  the  family 


Ralph  C.  Alderfer 


will  be  part  of  the  forty-first  triennial 
sessions  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  from  July  28  to  August  3 in 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  Up  to  2,000  delegates  and 
visitors  are  expected  for  the  convention  of 
churches  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
South  America.  Theme  for  the  conference  is 
“Family  in  Focus,  ” and  the  program  for  the 
conference  will  intersperse  reports  from 
conference’s  boards  and  commissions  with 
workshops  and  speeches  on  such  topics  as 
marriage,  singleness,  divorce,  and  parent- 
ing. The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  has  about  57,500  adult  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  is  the 
second  largest  Mennonite  group  in  North 
America.  An  additional  2,200  members  are 
in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

Forty-one  persons  attended  an  Easter 
weekend  retreat  for  the  formerly  married  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Re- 
source leaders  John  Goshow  and  Arnold 
Cressman  reported  that  the  retreat  focused 
largely  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  di- 
vorced persons.  The  resource  leaders  noted 
that  there  was  generally  a strong  apprecia- 
tion for  the  church  among  divorced  persons 
attending  the  retreat.  Some,  however,  felt 
that  the  church  hardly  knew  how  to  act 
toward  them  and  that  instead  of  working 
with  the  problem,  seemed  to  hope  that  the 
problem  would  somehow  go  away. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  East 
Zorra,  Ont.;  five  at  Floradale,  Ont.;  one  at 
College  Mennonite,  Goshen,  Ind.;  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Pinto,  Md.;  eight  by 
baptism,  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 


readers  say 

Another  sigh,  when  will  the  last  of  Menno  B. 
Hurd  be  heard?  Of  course,  I appreciated  Menno, 
but  1 was  not  addicted.  In  a sense,  Menno  is 
deceased.  A suitable  tribute  was  in  order  but  to 
me  a posthumous  trial  seems  to  be  in  bad  taste 
and  reprehensible.  Persons  who  took  kindly  to 
Menno  s opinions  should  become  aware  that 
there  is  an  excellent  Mennonite  publication  that 
carries  his  burden  and  conviction  without 
anonymity.  It  deserves  a broader  readership 
throughout  the  church  to  provide  the  "ballast 
that  many  think  is  lacking  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

What  a fine  spirit  of  humility  and  respect 
would  be  in  evidence  if  the  Gospel  Herald  editors 
would  encourage  the  Sword  and  Trumpet 
publishers  to  prepare  some  suitable  publicity  for 
their  publication  in  the  Gospel  Herald. — Lee  J. 
Miller,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Sword  and  Trumpet  is  published  at  Har- 
risonburg, VA,  22801.  J.  Ward  Shank  is  editor. — 
Ed. 

I was  disturbed  by  a number  of  aspects  of  Dan 
Shenk  s interview  with  John  I.  Smucker  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  of  Mar.  29. 

The  first  source  of  pain  was  Bro.  Smucker  s 
assumption  that  the  majority  of  Mennonites  in 
the  United  States  are  not  interested  in  the  per- 
sonal problems  of  the  members  of  the  inner-city 
churches.  We  have  shown  our  sensibilities  to 
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other  personal  needs  by  creating  agencies  to  meet 
war  refugee  needs,  flood  and  earthquake  victim 
needs,  and  victims  of  famine  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  banded  together  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  fire  and  storm  losses  in  Mutual  Aid.  If 
there  is  ground  for  Bro.  Smucker’s  assumption  it 
calls  for  an  attitude  of  repentance  and  restitution. 
Most  congregations  have  provided  means  to  help 
the  economically  disadvantaged  within  the  con- 
gregation but  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
some  churchwide  agency  to  aid  the  most  needy 
congregations. 

But,  1 guess,  what  bothers  me  more,  is  a feeling 
of  helplessness  to  meet  the  problem  which  Bro. 
Smucker  lists  first,  violent  crime  against  persons, 
which  is  in  no  way  limited  to  tne  inner  city. 
Throughout  the  entire  country,  not  only  in  the 
Bronx,  senior  citizens  daily  live  in  fear.  Our 
church  has  not  focused  its  attention  on  this 
rapidly  rising  problem.  There  is  a lot  of  literature 
criticizing  society  for  its  cruelty  to  the  offender 
but  no  suggestions  for  preventing  the  offenses. 
The  Mennonite  societies  of  Russia  and  Paraguay 
have  created  no  method  of  prevention  differing 
from  our  society’s  present  method.  To  say,  as  I 
have  heard  many  Mennonites  say,  "That  is  not 
our  problem,  God  will  take  care  of  it  through  the 
unsaved  in  the  state.’’  seems  to  me  to  be  a cop-out. 

Brother  Smucker  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
theory  that  there  is  a casual  relationship  between 
poverty  and  crime.  This  is  bad  logic  and  bad 
theology.  The  mugger  is  not  after  bread  but  after 
money  to  support  a drug  or  alcohol  habit.  Jesus 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  temptations  of  richness, 
never  of  the  temptations  of  poverty.  Mennonites 
in  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  in  Iowa,  or  in  Kansas  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  the  ills  of  the  inner  city 
brought  about  by  the  corrupt  politicians  and  rapa- 
cious labor  unions  of  the  city. 

But  1 think  that  we  should  all  support  every  ef- 
fort to  make  the  support  of  the  educational  and 
welfare  programs  a national  rather  than  a local 
burden.  A well-educated  populace  is  a national 
asset,  and  a uniform  welfare  payment  throughout 
the  country  would  encourage  the  poor  to  live 
where  living  costs  are  lowest.  Such  burden  shar- 
ing seems  to  me  to  be  an  expression  of  our 
professed  beliefs. — Howard  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  {Ps.  127:3). 

Alderfer,  Wilmer  and  Lois  (Detweiler),  Perk- 
asie.  Pa,,  first  child,  Darren  Andrew,  Feb.  27, 
1977. 

Asby,  Roger  and  Nancy  (Smithburg),  Lock- 
ridge,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Christina  Kay, 
Mar.  19,  1977. 

Eberly,  Nelson  and  Dorcas  (Yoder),  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  second  son,  Troy  Alan,  Mar.  20,  1977. 

Eby,  Lynn  and  Betty  (Miller),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Erin  Michelle,  Mar.  12,  1977. 

Egli,  John  and  Deborah  (Gramm),  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Anika  Nicole, 
Feb.  13,  1977. 

Hiller,  Joel  and  Judy  (Shoemaker),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jonathon  Wesley,  Mar.  26,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Gaylord  and  Helen  (Martin),  Sher- 
wood Park,  Alta.,  second  son,  Bradley  James, 
Mar.  13,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Roger  and  Rachel  (Bucher),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  first  child,  Ryan  Dale,  Apr.  7,  1977. 

Keimig,  Michael  and  Kathie  (Zielke),  Plevna, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Kellie  June,  Mar,  27,  1977. 

Leatherman,  Arlin  and  Jane  (Landes),  Perk- 
asie.  Pa.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Joy,  Mar.  22,  1977. 

Reitnauer,  Paul  and  Jenalee,  Zelienople,  Pa., 
seventh  child  by  adoption,  Ramond  Jamal, 
received  Mar.  25,  1977. 

Rheinhardt,  Werner  and  Karen  (Shantz), 
Didsbury,  Alta.,  second  son,  Jonathon  Mark,  Mar. 


21,  1977. 

Richards,  Craig  and  Sally  (Leatherman),  Cuca- 
monga, Calif.,  first  child,  Christopher  Michael, 
Apr.  5,  1977. 

Ruth,  Daniel  L.  and  Joyce  Z.  (Allehach),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremiah  Daniel,  Mar.  31, 
1977. 

Shertzer,  James  and  Audrey  (Myer),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Scott, 
Mar.  23,  1977. 

Webster,  Steve  and  Sharon,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Matthew  Robert,  Mar.  17,  1977, 


marriages 


"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2 24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Camacho-Otero — Kurtz. — Daniel  Camacho- 
Otero  and  Mary  Beth  Kurtz,  both  from  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  by  John  H.  Shenk, 
Dec.  31,  1976. 

Downing — Byler. — David  Downing,  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Joann  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple 
Grove  cong.,  by  Ted  Atkinson  and  Paul  Stoltzfus, 
Mar,  12,  1977. 

Gingerich  — Kauffman.  — Merlin  Gingerich 
and  Phyllis  Kauffman,  both  of  First  Mennonite, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  by  Paul  F.  Weaver,  Mar. 
19,  1977. 

Graber-Musselman. — ^lohn  Howard  Graber 
and  Crissie  Ann  Musselman,  both  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  by  Glenn  Musselman,  Jan.  1, 
1977. 

Graper — Yoder. — Lawrence  Paul  Graper  and 
Angela  Sue  Yoder,  Kalona  cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
by  Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Jacob  Miller,  Apr. 
9,  1977. 

Hills — Yoder. — Larry  Hills,  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Ruth  Yoder, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by  Freeman 
Miller  and  Richard  Landis,  Apr.  2,  1977. 

Hummel  — Puffinburg.  — Scott  Hummel, 
Springs,  Pa.,  and  Lois  Ann  Puffinburg,  Springs, 
Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  by  John  H.  Kraybill,  Apr.  9, 
1977. 

Miller — Miller. — Marvin  Wayne  Miller  and 
Wilma  Lee  Miller,  both  from  Middlebury,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer,  Apr. 
2,  1977. 

Nofziger — DeLine. — Rex  Nofziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Betty  DeLine, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  by  Olen  Nofziger  and  Bill 
Hinkle,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Oswald — Widner. — Roger  Oswald,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  and  Elvira  Widner, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Faith  T^ernacle,  by  John  H. 
Shenk,  Feb.  5,  1977. 

Yoder — Delcamp. — Dewayne  Ray  Yoder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Pamela 
Sue  Delcamp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  by 
Samuel  J.  Troyer,  Apr.  2,  1977. 


obituaries 

" Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  (Rev.  14: 13). 

Colflesh,  Harry,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Ringler)  Colflesh,  was  born  at  Grantsville,  Md., 
Apr.  1,  1894;  died  at  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  30, 
1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov.  23,  1917,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Grace  Ringer,  who  died  on  July  28,  1959. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Clark),  5 daugnters  (Mrs. 
Wilma  Holliday,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kolbneisch,  Mrs. 
Edna  Brant,  Mrs.  Mary  Rugg,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hone).  20  grandchildren,  26  great-grandchildren, 
2 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Savilla  Adams).  He  was  a member  of  the  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  April  2,  in  charge  of  Earl  A.  Yoder; 


interment  in  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Hamer  V.,  son  of  John  and  Amanda 
(Kauffman)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Nov.  11, 1896;  died  at  the  Mary  Rutan  Hos- 
pital, Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Mar.  27,  1977;  aged  80 
y.  In  1921  he  was  married  to  Leah  C.  Yoder,  who 
died  on  Apr.  27,  1970.  On  Nov.  24,  1973,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Helen — Mrs.  Stanley  P. 
Yoder  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Howard  Headings),  2 
sons  (Kenneth  and  Max),  18  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren,  5 stepchildren,  and  18 
stepgrandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of 
Howard  S.  Schmitt  and  Lester  Roth;  interment  in 
the  South  Union  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Joe  H.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Susan 
(Burkey)  Kremer,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb., 
May  19,  1891;  died  on  April  1,  1977;  aged  85  y. 
On  Mar.  28,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Ella 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Lavern  and  Bernard),  7 grandchildren,  18  great- 

f;randchildren,  one  brother  (Amos),  and  one  sister 
Anna — Mrs.  Dan  Eicher).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sons  (Oris,  Morris,  and  Richard),  one 
great-grandson,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Milford  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Milton  Troyer; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

McCorkel,  Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Melinda  (Grubb)  Myers,  was  born  in  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  21,  1888;  died  at  Hershey,  Pa., 
Mar.  28,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Daniel  B.  McCorkel.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Violet  Snyder,  Ruth  Hurd,  and 
Grace  Longwill),  2 sons  (Franklin  and  Harold),  10 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Sylvan),  and  one  sister  (Violet  Alger).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Frank 
S.  Miller  Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of 
Walter  L.  Keener;  interment  in  Stauffers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Martin,  Barbara  S.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Lydia  (Sensenig)  Hollinger,  was  born  in  Browns- 
town.  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1902;  died  at  the  Ephrata 
Community  Hospital  on  Jan.  26,  1977;  aged  75  y. 
On  Sept.  6,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Henry  E. 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Richard  H.,  Eugene  H.,  and  Henry  E.,  Jr.),  10 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
29,  in  charge  of  Elam  Hollinger,  Lloyd  Hollinger, 
and  Clair  Hollinger;  interment  in  the  Landis 
Valley  Cemetery. 

Noll,  Harry  H.,  son  of  Grant  W.  and  Sarah 
(Harnish)  Noll,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1911;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  6, 1977; 
aged  66  y.  On  June  11,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  M.  Binkley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Harry,  Jr.,  and  Gerald),  5 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Earl  H.).  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  lames  M.  Shank, 
James  R.  Hess,  and  Ira  B.  Landis;  interment  in 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


P.  338  by  Neil  Janzen;  pp.  341,  342  by  Daniel  Hertzler;  p.  351, 
Mennonite  Reporter  photo;  p.  352,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
photo;  p.  353,  oy  Jim  Bishop;  p.  354,  Gene  Stoltzfus. 


calendar 

59th  Annua!  Commencement.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va..  4:00  p.m.;  Baccalaureate,  10:00a.m.,  May  22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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Evangelicals  told  Christians 
often  trivialize  God’s  Word 

A United  Presbyterian  minister  told  1,000 
evangelical  leaders  in  Chicago  that  Chris- 
tians have  often  “trivialized”  the  Word  of 
God  by  making  it  relate  to  relatively  safe 
issues.  Asking,  “How  many  of  us  are  really 
open  to  be  guided  by  the  Word?  Mr. 
Moomaw  asserted  that  “we  have  often 
trivialized  the  Word  by  making  it  relate  to 
relatively  safe  issues  such  as  Sunday  worship 
observance,  drinking,  adultery,  divorce — 
issues  which  are  black  and  white  to  most  of 
us.”  He  charged  that  “we  evangelicals  have 
been  negligent  in  following  the  Word  in 
areas  of  ethics  and  social  justice.  We  talk 
about  winning  the  world  for  Christ,  while 
we  judge,  criticize,  and  ignore  the  poor,  de- 
stitute, socially  scarred  individuals  who  live 
next  door,  down  the  street,  or  across  town. 
We  follow  the  Word  in  condemning  divorce 
and  disintegration  of  the  home,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  own  homes  reek  with  abusive 
legalism  and  dehumanizing  lovelessness. 
We  follow  the  Word  in  preaching  the  good 
news  to  the  poor,  while  we  ignore  the  forces 
of  injustice  which  keep  the  poor  poor. 

Scopes  trial  in  reverse 
looms  in  Great  Britain 
Tennessee’s  famous  “monkey  trial  of 
1925  is  being  reheard  in  Britain  in  1977 — 
but  in  reverse.  Former  generations  will  re- 
call that  in  1925,  John  Scopes,  a young 
teacher,  was  indicted  for  teaching  evolution. 
State  laws  then  required  the  teaching  of  the 
Genesis  view  of  creation.  In  Britain,  a 
somewhat  older  teacher,  David  Watson,  56, 
and  a former  missionary,  has  been  dismissed 
as  head  of  religious  education  at  Rick- 
mansworth  Comprehensive  School  in  Hert- 
fordshire County,  north  of  London,  for 
teaching  his  pupils  to  believe  historically  in 
Adam  and  Eve  rather  than  in  evolutionary 
theories.  He  was  suspended  from  teaching 
duties  last  September  and  was  recently  dis- 
missed after  making  several  appeals.  He 
now  plans  an  appeal  to  an  industrial  tribunal 
later  this  year  and  is  also  considering  taking 
legal  action. 

Administration  would  decriminalize 
possession  of  marijuana 

The  Carter  Administraion  has  asked 
Congress  to  decriminalize  marijuana  pos- 
session in  the  U.S.  and  said  it  is  also  study- 
ing cocaine  law  for  possible  similar  action. 
The  Administration  “will  continue  to  dis- 
courage marijuana  use,  but  we  feel  criminal 
penalties  that  brand  otherwise  law-abiding 


people  for  life  are  neither  an  effective  nor  an 
appropriate  deterrent,  ” said  Dr.  Peter  G. 
Bourne,  President  Carter’s  nominee  to  head 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse. 

Cites  responsibility  for 
maintaining  good  health 

A United  Methodist  bishop  told  a na- 
tional meeting  of  the  denomination’s  health 
and  welfare  ministries  officials  in  Phil- 
adelphia that  individuals  should  recognize 
their  responsibilities  for  maintaining  good 
health.  Bishop  James  M.  Ault  of 
Philadelphia  quoted  Dr.  John  Knowles, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as 
having  said  that  “the  idea  of  a right  to 
health  should  be  replaced  by  an  idea  of  an 
individual  moral  obligation  to  preserve 
one’s  own  health  as  a public  duty.”  He  also 
endorsed  Dr.  Knowles’  advice  that  “preven- 
tion of  disease  means  forsaking  the  bad 
habits  which  many  people  now  enjoy — 
overeating,  too  much  drinking,  taking  pills, 
staying  up  late,  engaging  in  promiscuous 
sex,  driving  too  fast,  and  smoking  cigarettes.” 

Says  Church  in  Uganda 
is  vigorous  and  vibrant 

Reports  that  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Uganda  is  in  a state  of  collapse  have  been 
described  in  London  as  nonsense  by 
Bishop  Brian  Herd  of  Karamoja,  who  was 
deported  suddenly  on  Mar.  4 and  arrived  in 
London  the  following  day.  For  days  after  his 
arrival  the  bishop  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed, although  he  did  make  a brief  state- 
ment to  the  Church  Times,  leading  inde- 
pendent organ  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  later  issued  a written  statement  to  the 
press.  In  this  he  said.  The  strength  of  the 
Uganda  church  lies  in  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lieving Christians  even  if  some  of  the  leaders 
are  missing.  The  life  is  within  the  whole 
membership.  Far  from  collapsing,  the 
church  is  vigorous,  vibrant,  and  of  steadfast 
faith.  Churches  are  packed  to  the  doors, 
people  are  finding  Christ  and  God  s work  is 
going  forward.” 

Farm  trust  proposal  draws  criticism 

Many  people  who  want  to  preserve  the 
family  farm  are  disturbed  over  a plan  for  a 
pooled  agricultural  land  investment  fund 
called  Ag-Land  Fund  I.  The  $50  million 
fund,  proposed  by  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  and  Smith,  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  brokerage  firm,  would  buy 
prime  land  in  Midwestern  and  Midsouthern 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  an  investment 
and  then  rent  the  land  to  tenant  farmers. 
Tax-exempt  funds,  such  as  pension  plans, 
could  buy  shares  in  amounts  from  $100,000 
to  $5,000,000.  The  revenue  would  be  used 
to  purchase  working  farms,  especially  those 


growing  the  big  three  export  commodities  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans. 

A number  of  farm  organizations  are 
concerned  about  the  further  concentration 
of  land  ownership  and  control  in  nonfarm 
absentee  investors,  but  they  have  another 
concern;  the  two  corporations  have  applied 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  a ruling 
that  would  declare  the  Ag-Land  Fund  I as  a 
group  trust  and  not  an  agricultural  business. 
With  such  a ruling,  certain  profits  and 
captial  gains  would  be  tax-exempt. 

Three  issues  are  involved,  according  to 
Jon  Jantzen,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
staff  person  for  food  and  hunger  concerns, 
Akron,  Pennsylvania.  (1)  Ownership  of  land. 
Who  will  control  the  land?  (2)  Will  the  land 
stay  in  production?  (3)  Who  is  selling  the 
land?  He  said  his  opposition  to  Ag-Land 
Fund  I becoming  a trust  did  not  imply  he 
was  against  all  land  trusts.  “Family  trusts 
and  community  land  trusts  can  both  be 
beneficial  to  our  agricultural  system.  But  a 
land  trust  owned  by  big  business  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  ” 

Religious  awakening  among  women 
major  finding  in  a national  study 

A new  survey  by  Redbook  magazine 
reveals  that  an  “impressive  number  of 
American  women  have  embarked  on  a re- 
ligious awakening  ” in  the  last  five  years  and 
have  felt  themselves  “in  the  presence  of 
God.  Furthermore,  a new  positive  image  of 
the  “religious”  woman  is  emerging,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey  based  on  the  responses  of 
65,000  American  women  to  a Redbook  ques- 
tionnaire. Redbook’ s new  survey  shows  that 
religious  women  are  “optimistic,  open- 
hearted,  generous,  forgiving,  and  inde- 
pendent. . . . Women  of  faith  say  that  God  is 
loving,  merciful,  and  forgiving,  rather  than 
angry  and  punishing.  ” 

Protestants  and  Catholics  coming  together 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  coming  together  in  ways  they 
haven’t  previously,  said  Denis  P.  Barritt,  an 
Irish  Quaker,  who  spoke  recently  in  North 
Newton,  Kansas.  Mr.  Barritt  visited  Bethel 
College  as  part  of  an  American  lecture  tour 
sponsored  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion (FOR).  In  spite  of  continued  bomb- 
ings—1,800  last  year— and  assassinations— 
300  people  killed  last  year— there  is  hope  in 
the  situation,  Mr.  Barritt  said.  One  sign  of 
hope  is  an  organization  called  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Encounter  (PACE).  Through 
PACE,  started  in  1968,  many  smaller  groups 
have  been  organized,  six  of  them  in  Belfast. 
In  these  living-room-size  groups,  Protestants 
and  Catholics  can  meet,  discuss,  argue,  raise 
funds  for  charities,  send  older  people  and 
children  on  holidays  away  from  trouble 
spots,  initiate  community  projects,  and  pray 
together  as  Christians. 
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Redeeming  the  time 


As  background  for  a time  management  seminar,  I have 
been  keeping  a record  on  what  I do  with  my  time  this  week. 
Monday’s  log  has  items  like  this:  finish  editorial,  answer  mail, 
Ivan  Kauffmann  query,  Dan  Shenk  phone  call,  work  on  May 
10  issue. 

I have  heretofore  resisted  such  record  keeping  feeling  that 
I had  more  important  things  to  do  with  my  time  than  keep  a 
record  of  it.  I reasoned  too  that  an  editor’s  time  is  pretty  well 
monitored  by  the  deadlines  he  encounters:  layout  on 
Monday,  articles  on  Tuesday,  editorial  on  Thursday, 
solicitations,  evaluation,  negotiation  in  between.  But  time  is 
precious  and  keeping  track  of  it  may  be  useful.  At  least  I aim 
to  find  out.  Like  energy  and  other  scarce  commodities,  it 
dribbles  away  in  small  units  and  before  one  realizes  it,  a large 
amount  has  gone. 

Without  sounding  like  an  efficiency  expert,  the  Bible  is 
sensitive  to  the  use  of  time.  In  Ephesians  5:16,  Christians  are 
urged  to  redeem,  that  is,  “make  the  most  of  ” the  time,  or  as 
the  Good  News  Bible  says,  “Make  good  use  of  every 
opportunity.  ” And  why?  Because  of  living  in  evil  days. 

One  cannot  be  sure  what  exactly  is  meant  by  this  command 
and  its  reference  to  evil  days.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
urgency  is  related  to  the  sense  of  a short  time  until  the  end  of 
the  age — a time  to  be  active  on  behalf  of  the  gospel.  At  any 
rate,  the  implications  are  clear:  the  Christian’s  time  is 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  possibilities  are  greater 
than  the  resources  of  time.  There  is  no  time  to  waste.  The 
tone  of  the  passage  is  toward  purposeful  living  as  a contrast  to 
the  purposelessness  of  many. 

This  is  sound  advice.  A sense  of  purpose  is  high  on  the  list 
in  the  wise  use  of  time.  If  one  has  a day  to  kill  it  can  easily  be 
done.  But  if  one  has  a purpose  for  that  day,  the  use  of  the 
time  will  be  entirely  different.  Again  the  context  calls  for 
being  alert,  testing  the  wind,  sensing  the  nature  of  the 
situation. 

The  Christian’s  environment  is  hostile,  so  that  we  may 
never  completely  relax.  Now  of  course  one  should  rest  in  the 
Lord,  lean  on  the  promises,  and  take  advantage  of  all  the 
other  blessings  that  are  ours  in  Christ.  But  at  least  from  the 
New  Testament  perspective  the  nature  of  evil  is  such  that  we 
should  expect  to  do  like  the  pheasant — keep  one  eye  always 
on  the  enemy. 

Time,  then,  is  to  use  in  light  of  our  purpose.  Many  of  us 
most  of  the  time  feel  there  is  too  little  time.  If  I had  a choice, 

I would  choose  this  over  too  much  time.  Perhaps  twice  in  my 


life  I had  assignments  which  did  not  keep  me  busy.  One  was 
when  I served  as  a stock  handler  for  Briggs  Body  Corp.  in 
Detroit,  Michigan.  The  stock  I handled  consisted  of  auto 
windshields  and  the  strategy  apparently  was  to  assure  a good 
supply  by  keeping  the  stock  handlers  standing  by.  Those 
were  some  of  the  longest  days  of  my  life.  The  second  period 
was  in  the  early  days  of  my  work  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  This  break-in  phase  passed  quickly  and  I have  never 
had  that  problem  again. 

Too  much  work  is  better  than  too  little,  but  nevertheless  it 
can  be  a problem.  At  a certain  point,  the  pressure  may  drive 
one  to  distraction  making  it  impossible  to  function  at  all. 
Otherwise,  an  apparent  shortage  of  time  may  become  an  alibi 
for  second-rate  performance. 

I have  used  it  myself  in  the  rememberable  past.  A 
constituent  reported  a lack  of  interest  in  Gospel  Herald 
articles  and  I thought  immediately  of  the  limited  time 
available  to  accomplish  the  work  which  in  many  cases  would 
be  divided  among  several  persons.  But  the  question  to  me  is 
not,  what  would  you  do  if  you  had  such  a staff?  It  is  rather. 
Are  you  using  the  resources  at  your  disposal  to  the  best 
advantage?  In  other  words,  redeeming,  that  is,  making  the 
best  use  of  the  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  are  overproductive  in  their  use 
of  time.  Such  people  have  been  dubbed  workaholics.  On  the 
other  hand  some  are  thought  to  be  too  easy  going.  For 
example  it  is  said  a common  word  in  Latin  American 
countries  is  “manana”  (tomorrow).  Paul  Gingrich  wrote 
from  Belize  recently  where  he  is  involved  with  the  Goshen 
College  program  in  that  country.  “Things  are  going  well,  ” he 
said,  “but  it’s  a real  rat  race  especially  in  a place  where  we  try 
to  keep  the  race  going  and  no  one  else  is  interested.  ” 

In  response  to  his  letter  I noted  what  I have  heard:  that  in 
the  temperate  zones  people  are  more  energetic.  “Whether 
the  activity  is  always  toward  the  best  ends  is  of  course  a 
question.  ” 

“I  agree  with  you,  ” Paul  responded,  “that  temperate 
climates  contribute  to  a seeming  higher  efficiency.  . . . The 
point  from  [here]  might  be  however  that  this  great  burst  of 
energy  is  exploitative  of  others  which  contributes  to  mutual 
destruction.  Maybe  the  church  in  the  North  could  help  bring 
perspective  to  what  is  ‘actually’  happening.  ” 

“ Look  carefully  then  how  you  walk,  not  as  unwise  men  but 
as  wise,  making  the  most  of  the  time,  because  the  days  are 
evil.’’ — Daniel  Hertzler 
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In  the  year  2000 

by  Ken  Stoltzfus 

In  1977  it  is  easy  for  us  to  look  at  Jesus’  disciples  and 
wonder  how  they  could  have  been  with  Him  so  long  and  not 
have  the  faintest  idea  what  He  came  for — even  as  the  trium- 
phal entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  some  of  them  went  back  to 
their  boats  after  the  resurrection,  apparently  believing  that 
there  wasn’t  anything  spectacular  going  to  come  out  of  Jesus 
ministry. 

We  wonder  why  they  couldn’t  grasp  what  was  happening! 
Why  couldn’t  they  grasp  the  vision  of  a new  kingdom — a 
kingdom  established  on  the  earth  by  God  Himself — for  His 
purpose.  A kingdom  established  by  His  power  and  governed 
by  His  rule! 

Why  couldn  t those  Jewish  rulers  realize  that  they  were 
crucifying  the  Messiah — the  long  awaited  Son  of  God?  After 
all,  we  can  see  it  clearly! 

There  have  been  numerous  times  when  God  has,  in  a 
particular  way,  intervened  in  history.  He  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world.  He  established  the  church  by  His  Spirit,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  He  has  brought  several  major 
reformations  since  then,  including  the  one  our  own  church 
came  out  of  over  450  years  ago.  There  have  been  significant 
revivals  in  America  and  England  in  the  last  150-200  years. 

History  shows  us  the  tremendous  impact  these  interven- 
tions had  upon  the  church,  and  even  nations.  But  it’s  no 
secret  that  many  who  lived  in  that  time  failed  to  recognize 
what  was  happening.  Churchmen  and  the  unsaved  alike 
denied  the  fact  of  God’s  intervening  hand. 

Many  people  today  believe  that  God  is  doing  it  again! 
They  see  the  promise  of  Acts  2:17-21  being  renewed  in  a way 
that  is  unique  to  history.  They  see  a revival  or  renewal  that 
goes  beyond  geographical,  denominational,  and  generational 
boundaries. 

Some  Mennonites  believe  this  is  happening  and  some  do 
not.  That  is  to  be  expected  because  it  is  hard  to  understand 
your  own  time!  For  that  reason,  let  us  try  to  imagine  for  a bit 


that  we’ re  in  the  year  2000 — so  we  can  have  the  benefit  of 
history  to  evaluate  what  is  happening  today. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  the  year  2000  a church  history  book, 
speaking  of  1977,  will  say: 

1.  “Americans  were  virtually  unhindered  by  their  govern- 
ment in  worship  and  the  practice  of  their  faith.  They  were 
free  to  utilize  the  press,  the  pulpit,  radio,  television,  and  per- 
sonal testimony  to  spread  the  gospel  message.  In  fact,  they 
were  allowed  to  channel  as  much  of  their  money  as  they  liked 
into  the  work  of  the  church,  and  deduct  the  full  amount  from 
their  taxable  income. 

“It  is  doubtful  that  people  of  any  country  or  any  other  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  church  ever  experienced  the  op- 
portunity to  spread  the  good  news  that  the  people  of  America 
did  in  1977. 

2.  “The  Mennonites  of  America  had  a rich  heritage  of 
single-minded  commitment  to  God.  Their  forefathers  had  a 
vision  of  God  establishing  His  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  a 
perverse  world,  and  they  were  willing  to  die  for  this  vision. 

“Their  heritage  offered  them  a clear  understanding  of  the 
total  depravity  of  man,  and  a simple  but  deep  belief  in  the 
rich  grace  of  God  to  ‘save’  man  through  Jesus  Ghrist,  as 
revealed  in  His  written  Word. 

3.  “The  year  1977  saw  a continuation,  and  even  an  expan- 
sion, of  a fresh  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit,  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  Men  and  women  were  drawn 
into  closer  relationship  with  Jesus  Ghrist,  enriching  both  their 
personal  and  corporate  Christian  experience. 

“Christians  of  every  nationality  and  denomination  re- 
ceived a new  vision  of  God’s  kingdom  on  the  earth,  a 
kingdom  built  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  through  men  and 
women  who  surrendered  to  His  lordship  and  equiping. 

Now — back  to  the  present!  If  the  year  2000  does  prove  the 
above  to  have  been  true,  what  will  the  history  books  say 
about  how  the  Mennonite  Church  responded  to  this  fantastic 
opportunity  to  extend  Christ’s  kingdom? 

Will  history  show  that  we  (1 ) recognized  what  was  happen- 
ing, accepted  His  lordship,  received  His  equiping  for 
spiritual  ministry,  and  spent  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  serious 
kingdom  building  or  (2)  that  we  were  unaware  of  the  op- 
portunities, or  ignored  them  out  of  deference  to  institutional 
religion  or  preference  for  self-centered  and  earthly  priorities? 

Wise  Christians  will  be  alert  to  God’s  intervening  hand, 
and  will  take  their  cues  for  life  from  Him  instead  of  tradition. 
Jesus  said,  “The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  his  own  accord,  but 
only  what  he  sees  the  Father  doing;  for  whatever  he  does, 
that  the  Son  does  likewise  ’ (Jn.  5:19). 

Do  we  see  the  Father  doing  anything  today  that  indicates 
another  divine  intervention  into  history?  Even  if  we  do  not 
and  my  third  point  above  were  not  borne  out  in  history, 
points  one  and  two  will  make  us  look  mighty  foolish  for  pass- 
ing up  even  these  opportunities. 

But  if  all  three  are  true,  and  we  miss  it,  we’d  better  have 
some  place  to  hide  our  faces  in  the  year  2000! 


Ken  Stoltzfus  is  pastor  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio. 


GOD 

So  short  a name 
For  a being 
of  such  magnitude! 

From  endless  age 
to  endless  age 
He  was 
and  is 

and  shall  be. 

He  orders 

the  orderliness  of  the  universe, 
the  seas, 
the  seasons. 

He  guides  the  destiny 
of  nations 
and  yearns 

for  praise  and  adoration 
from  His  highest  creation 
— man. 

He  notes 

with  all-seeing  eye 
the  little  sparrow, 

— and  me. 

— Ivy  Yost 
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It  can  happen  today 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  you  poke  around  in  your  garden  looking  for  signs  of  new 
life,  let  me  recommend  to  you  two  books  which  will  help  you 
identify  new  life  in  the  church.  They  describe  the  kind  of  new 
life  which  does  more  than  disturb  the  topsoil.  It  results  in  a 
complete  change  of  structures. 

The  books  are  The  New  Community  by  Elizabeth  O’Con- 
nor and  Community  and  Commitment  by  John  Driver.  Miss 
O’Connor  writes  about  her  experiences  with  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  recent  attempts  to  be- 
come involved  with  inner-city  tenement  housing.  Driver 
writes  from  the  context  of  an  experienced  missionary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Spain. 

Community.  What  is  it?  Some  refer  to  it  as  fellowship, 
koinonia,  or  even  body  life.  Yet  at  the  mention  of  these 
words  I can  almost  see  the  pained  expression  on  the  faces  of 
some  people.  They  cannot  understand  either  the  hunger  of 
some  contemporary  church  members  for  community  nor 
their  repeated  efforts  to  get  the  subject  on  the  agenda.  Isn  t 
the  church  experiencing  community  now? 

Both  writers  indicate  that  far  too  many  contemporary 
Christians  live  with  impoverished  views  of  community  or 
fellowship.  They  are  satisfied  with  skim  milk  when  they 
could  be  enjoying  cream.  “Koinonia  is  more  than  meeting 
together  from  time  to  time;  it  is  more  than  merely  enjoying 
the  presence  of  others;  it  is  more  than  those  feelings  of  well- 
being which  warm  our  hearts  when  we  greet  our  friends  at 
church  functions;  it  is  more  than  common  ethnic,  cultural, 
linguistic,  and  historical  ties;  it  is  more  than  the  organization 
of  a congregation  into  a series  of  subgroups  related  to 
interest,  age,  and  sex,  writes  Driver. 

What  is  it  more? 

It  is  a conscious  sharing  of  something  we  hold  in  com- 
mon—Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  he  continues.  But  then 
come  the  hard  words:  “at  all  levels  of  existence  and 
experience — spiritual,  social,  intellectual,  economic.  No  area 
of  life  can  be  excluded.”  The  rich  young  ruler  turned  back  at 
these  words. 

Both  writers  state  boldly  that  community  is  possible  in 
twentieth-century  Christianity.  It  can  happen  today.  But  at  a 
price.  A very  high  price. 

Miss  O’Connor  tells  the  difficult  story  of  how  the  members 
of  her  congregation  crossed  the  line  from  the  world  of  the 
elite  to  the  vast  world  of  the  poor  to  begin  the  jubilee  housing 
project,  an  effort  to  provide  better  homes  for  the  poor  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  making  that  change,  they  found  a depth  of 
fellowship  they  had  not  known  before.  They  had  to  put  aside 


their  “usual  patterns  of  leadership,  acceptable  norms  of 
achievement,  divesting  oneself  of  influence  and  position,  and 
taking  up  the  role  of  servant. 

The  strong  emphasis  on  radical  servanthood  as  the  mark  of 
the  Christian  community  will  probably  be  the  most  con- 
troversial part  of  both  books.  Obviously  if  one  accepts  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  valid,  they  will  change  one  s lifestyle. 
Such  a person  will  be  at  odds  with  society. 

Driver  insists  that  Christ’s  teachings  must  be  considered  as 
normative  for  today.  Community  will  not  thrive  where  indi- 
vidualism and  institutionalization  dominate.  It  is  experienced 
only  where  competition,  undue  desire  for  recognition,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  goods,  the  urge  to  dominate,  and  the  tendency 
to  discriminate  are  left  behind. 

O’Connor  states  very  bluntly  that  she  believes  the  first 
among  the  marks  of  a new  community  is  a “clear,  radical, 
unequivocal  commitment  to  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  and 
the  most  abused  members  of  the  human  family.  Christ  s 
ministry  began  with  such  people  (Lk.  4:18,  19),  so  the 
ministry  of  the  church  must  begin  there  also. 

She  writes  that  unless  a group  of  persons  reach  beyond 
themselves  to  touch  and  be  touched  by  the  needs  of  others, 
whether  these  needs  by  physical,  emotional,  or  spiritual,  its 
members  will  not  know  community.  Many  house  churches, 
communes,  or  small-study  groups  do  not  survive  because 
they  think  that  mission  can  wait  until  they  have  built* 
themselves  up.  But  it  can  t. 

Both  books  set  forth  the  case  clearly  for  a nonconformist 
style  of  life— one  that  does  not  allow  Christianity  to  blend 
comfortably  into  contemporary  life  like  a rabbit  into  the 
winter  landscape.  “In  a generally  conformed  society,  a 
morally  nonconformist  community  will  be  highly  visible, 
writes  Driver.  A community  which,  contrary  to  everyone  else, 
shares  its  goods,  loves  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friends,  keeps 
its  word,  will  naturally  communicate  something  of  the  recon- 
ciling love  to  the  world  beyond.  ” It  will  automatically  be  a 
missionary  church. 

Both  books  tell  me  that  for  too  long  the  church  has 
preached  an  emaciated  gospel.  The  gospel  is  more  than  sav- 
ing people  from  hell  for  heaven.  It  is  an  invitation  to  join  the 
new  people  of  God  who  live  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  central  task  of  evange- 
lism is  forming  disciple  communities. 

If  you  want  comfortable  reading,  leave  these  books  alone. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  who  hunger  for  greater  community, 
these  books  are  a reassurance  it  can  happen  today.  ^ 


May  3, 1977 
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what  we  believe 


by  Roy  K.  Yoder 


16.  Discipleship  and  nonconformity 


‘We  believe  that  Christians  are  not  to  he  conformed  to  the 
world,  hut  should  seek  to  conform  to  Christ  in  every  area  of 
life." 

When  I was  a little  fellow  living  at  home  I remember 
preachers  and  teachers  in  the  church  talking  about  following 
Cdirist  and  not  being  conformed  to  the  world.  The  word 
“nonconformity  often  meant  to  me  that  you  couldn’t  do 
some  of  the  enjoyable  things  that  other  people  got  to  do.  It 
meant,  among  other  things,  that  you  shouldn  t swear  and  tell 
dirty  stories,  gamble,  drink,  go  to  the  movies,  work  on  Sun- 
days, or  go  to  bingo  fairs  that  some  churches  had.  The 
“world  did  those  things.  “Discipleship”  meant  having  to  do 
the  hard  things  that  the  church  and  the  Bible  said.  As  I re- 
member, these  matters  seemed  heavy  to  me — but  they 
seemed  very  important. 

At  the  same  time  something  was  happening  which  also  had 
an  impact  on  my  life.  My  parents  were  living  patient  lives 
obedient  to  Jesus  Christ  and  were  a positive  part  of  the 
church.  Our  life  and  character  in  the  family  were  being 
shaped  by  the  teaching  of  their  lives.  Also  the  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  school  teachers  and  kinfolks  appeared  to  be  living 
rather  peaceful  and  happy  lives.  Without  realizing  it  at  the 
time,  there  were  many  followers  of  Jesus  surrounding  me  in 
my  younger  years.  Yet,  my  life  was  also  surrounded  by  the 
“world,  a way  different  from  the  Christian  way. 

I was  too  young  at  that  time  to  understand  what  it  all 
meant,  but  one  day  I had  to  decide  some  things:  would  I 
simply  do  the  things  my  parents  and  the  church  had  taught 
me,  be  apathetic  about  it  all,  reject  it,  or  go  on  and  with  them 
be  a disciple  of  the  Christ  they  followed?  There  were 
pressures  from  inside  and  outside  beckoning  this  way  or  that, 

Kov  K.  Yoder  is  pastor  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind. 


but  I had  to  make  a choice. 

The  choice  I had  to  make  we  must  all  make  and  it  makes 
more  difference  than  we  sometimes  think.  The  Scriptures  tell 
us  there  are  two  kingdoms,  two  titanic  opposing  forces  in  the 
world  affecting  us.  Brother  Paul  in  Colossians  1:13  draws  a 
strong  but  clear  picture:  “For  he  has  rescued  us  from  the  do- 
minion of  darkness  and  brought  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  he  loves.”*  People  who  have  not  responded  to  the  call  of 
Jesus  live  under  the  dominion  of  darkness,  follow  its  direc- 
tion, and  share  its  destiny  of  death.  A further  explanation  is 
given  in  Ephesians  4:1-3:  those  outside  of  Christ  follow  the 
ways  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  oi  the  air,  and  the 
sinful  self.  In  short:  the  world,  Satan,  and  self.  When  a person 
follows  these  he  is  in  fellowship  with  Satan  and  outside  of 
fellowship  with  God.  He  still  remains  under  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  We  must  understand  this  if  we  are  to  forsake  them 
and  follow  Christ. 

Renounce  the  darkness  in  ourselves.  It  appears  to  me  that 
many  Christians  believe  that  Satan  rules  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  but  they  don’t  really  believe  that  the  ways  of  the 
world  and  "king  self  are  just  as  much  a part  of  this  darkness. 
Yet  there  is  no  other  way  to  effectively  understand  the  con- 
founding disorder  and  senseless  disruptions  of  evil  in  our 
world  and  in  our  lives.  This  is  why  Jesus  says  in  Luke  9:23-25 
that  anyone  coming  after  Him  must  deny  himself,  take  up 
the  cross  (which  is  death  to  self)  and  follow  Him.  Thus  the 
darkness  within  our  own  selves  is  renounced  and  replaced 
with  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Jesus  call  is  clear:  “Follow  Me!”  His  call  is  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  old  loyalties  and  total  submission  to  Him 
as  Lord.  He  comes  to  offer  freedom  from  bondage  and  a new 
way  of  living  that  brings  peace  and  joy.  When  we  come  to 
H im  we  confess  our  sins  and  find  forgiveness  for  these 
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failures  and  offenses  against  Him.  Now  instead  of  falling 
back  into  the  same  trap  and  old  way  of  living,  we  turn  our 
backs  on  them  and  follow  Jesus,  living  the  way  He  taught  us 
to  live.  Our  primary  fellowship  is  now  with  fellow  believers, 
and  not  with  those  outside  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  6: 14-18).  He  lives 
in  us  and  our  lives  are  formed  more  and  more  like  His  as  we 
follow  Him.  Discipleship,  then,  is  living  the  life  Christ 
taught,  daily  experiencing  the  joy  of  living  in  His  will.  Dis- 
cipleship is  not  an  option  for  the  believer.  In  fact,  is  there 
such  a thing  as  a Christian  who  does  not  follow  Jesus  within 
His  will  and  guidance?  I don’t  know  how  there  could  be. 

Believing  in  Jesus  means  following  Him  in  every  area  of 
life  every  day.  When  Jesus  says,  “Follow  Me,  ” He  believes  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  so.  Thus  we  have  His  teachings  (His 
Word)  to  teach  us  His  will,  and  we  have  His  Spirit  to  give  us 
power  to  do  it.  We  believe  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not 
out  of  the  common  man’s  reach  who  is  in  Christ.  They  are 
given  us  to  live  and  experience  now  in  present  relationships 
and  affairs  of  life. 

The  test  for  us  comes  in  daily  decisions.  For  example,  here 
is  a person  promoted  on  the  job  and  his  salary  increases 
considerably.  Peer  pressure  and  inner  desires  urge  him  to 
raise  his  standard  of  living  with  a larger  house,  more  luxuries, 
higher  spending.  But  being  a believer,  he  hears  the  cries  of 
the  needy  and  His  Lord’s  call  to  treasures  in  heaven,  not  on 
earth.  How  shall  he  decide  what  to  do?  Or  another  person 
faces  a crisis  in  marriage.  Problems  appear  insurmountable. 
There  is  the  strong  tug  of  Christ’s  call  to  trust  Him  to  find 
healing  for  the  hurt  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  in  forgiveness 
seek  reconciliation  within  the  marriage  covenant.  Yet  peers 
and  co-workers  say  divorce  is  the  answer — get  out  while  the 
getting  is  good.  How  shall  this  disciple  decide?  Whose  voice 
carries  the  note  of  power  and  authority  to  bring  relief  and 
assured  guidance?  Whose  way  will  keep  life  and  soul 
together? 

Let  this  difficulty  illustrate  for  us  the  profound  need  we 
have  for  help  from  God.  Most  Christians,  I believe,  want  to 
please  God,  yet  many  (including  many  Mennonites)  have 
blended  in  so  well  with  the  surrounding  world  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  hear  the  words  of  Jesus  and  know  the  power  of  His 
guidance.  It  is  time  that  we  pause  in  our  hurry-worry  lives 
and  listen  that  we  may  hear  His  words  and  turn  again  and  be 
healed. 

A basic  key.  In  Romans  12:2  we  find  a basic  key  to  help  us 
in  this  process  of  discipleship:  “Do  not  conform  any  longer  to 
the  pattern  of  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind.  ” Our  minds  must  be  renewed  to  think  like 
Jesus  thinks  rather  than  like  the  world  thinks.  Although  a 
believer’s  heart  is  cleansed  and  renewed  in  Christ,  the  mind, 
feelings,  and  attitudes  need  renewing  as  well.  This  strongly 
charges  that  we  guard  our  minds  and  not  fill  them  with  im- 
pure thoughts,  pornography,  distorted  philosophies,  ques- 
tionable movies,  unwholesome  music,  and  the  like,  for  they 
cloud  the  thinking  and  the  emotions.  One  who  wisely  renews 
his  mind  in  Christ  will  discern  most  surely  what  God’s  will  is 
and  will  develop  a health-giving,  fruitful  manner  of  living. 


A brief  gem  from  Thomas  a Kempis,  Of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  illustrates  the  process  of  mind  renewing  we  so  dearly 
need.  It  is  not  only  in  the  head,  it  is  a life  molded  by  Him: 

“ ‘He  that  followeth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness,’  saith 
the  Lord.  These  are  the  words  of  Christ  by  which  we  are 
taught  to  imitate  His  life  and  manners  if  we  would  be  truly 
enlightened  and  be  delivered  from  all  darkness  of  heart.  Let 
therefore  our  chief  endeavor  be  to  meditate  upon  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  . . . whosoever  then  would  fully  and  feelingly 
understand  the  words  of  Christ  must  endeavor  to  conform  his 
life  wholly  to  the  life  of  Christ.  ” 

Rather  than  allowing  the  world  around  us  to  saturate  our 
thinking  and  mold  our  lives,  we  are  called  to  saturate  our 
minds  and  lives  with  Jesus  Christ.  Then  our  understanding 
will  be  clear  and  our  decisions  will  be  formed  by  His  will. 

Prayer  is  an  essential  part  of  the  discipleship  process.  1 note 
this  is  rarely  mentioned  among  Mennonites  when  discussing 
discipleship,  but  a life  with  little  or  no  prayer  will  not  long  be 
a disciple’s  life.  In  prayer  we  come  to  know  the  mind  and  will 
of  the  risen  Christ  Himself.  He  alone  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand us  and  the  power  to  change  and  use  us.  The  one  who 
comes  habitually  to  Him  will  find  selfish  and  guilt-ridden 
begging  begin  to  wane  and  a quiet  strength  and  warmth 
expand  his  soul.  Worldly  and  selfish  pressures  fade  in  the 
presence  of  the  gentle  but  firm  power  and  wisdom  of  Christ. 
The  praying  and  obedient  disciple  can  best  share  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  brotherhood  and  life  of  the  church.  Then 
together  they  can  discern  the  will  of  God.  In  obeying  Him 
they  become  a light  to  the  world  groping  for  life. 

The  lordship  of  Christ  touches  every  area  of  our  lives. 
Responding  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  mentions  first 
among  practical  situations  the  “holiness  of  heart,  life,  and 
speech.”  The  Ephesian  passage  (4:20-32)  specifically  men- 
tions getting  rid  of  lies,  grudge-begetting  anger,  stealing,  and 
other  reactions  that  make  havoc  of  relationships. 

Have  you  heard  these  discussed  when  dealing  with 
nonconformity  to  the  world?  When  a believer  nurses  hurts, 
bitterness,  and  grudges  against  a family  member,  or  a brother 
or  sister  in  the  church,  is  he  not  conforming  to  the  pattern  of 
this  world?  These  are  carry-overs  from  the  dominion  of  dark- 
ness. King  self  or  Satan  is  still  reigning  there. 

In  Christ  we  can  repent  of  these  attitudes  and  actions, 
allowing  the  healing  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus  to  renew  us.  For 
in  all  relationships  the  believer  is  called  to  be  truthful,  resolve 
anger  quickly,  speak  to  encourage  and  build  others  up,  and  to 
be  forgiving  just  as  Jesus  Himself  forgave. 

Followers  of  Jesus  seek  to  do  what  is  good  and  helpful  in  all 
things.  We  regard  our  bodies  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  keep  them  pure  and  healthy,  free  from  harmful  drugs, 
beverage  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  And  at  this  time  in  history  I 
would  add  that  we  remain  free  from  overeating!  A favorite 
question  we  children  asked  at  home  when  our  parents 
challenged  our  actions  was,  “What  s wrong  with  that? 
Rather  than  using  this  defensive  question  we  gladly  seek  to 
use  our  bodies  and  foods  in  such  a manner  that  they  bring 
honor  and  respect  to  the  One  who  lives  within  us  (I  Cor. 
6:12-20). 
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Continued  commitment  to  serving.  I am  gratified  by  the 
continued  commitment  of  Mennonites  to  being  a serving 
people.  This  is  evidenced  by  interest  in  Voluntary  Service, 
overseas  programs,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and  other 
service  activities.  We  believe  in  and  seek  to  practice 
servanthood.  Mennonites  also  seem  to  be  improving  in  loving 
those  of  different  races  and  cultures;  however,  we  need  to 
learn  how  to  more  deeply  accept  people  as  “one  of  us”  from 
the  heart.  Only  in  Jesus  can  this  truly  be  done  (Eph.  2:14-22). 

Followers  of  Jesus  are  called  to  be  peacemakers.  This  is  a 
central  message  of  the  gospel  and  of  our  lives  as  believers  (2 
Cor.  5:19).  We  practice  this  in  daily  relationships  as  well  as 
across  national  boundaries,  which  leaves  no  place  for  partici- 
pation in  military  service.  Here  we  need  to  observe  a caution: 
our  hearts  and  lives  need  to  be  continually  molded  by  Christ 
on  this  matter  so  we  respond  to  His  leadership.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fall  into  the  pattern  of  reacting  to  what  the  American 
or  other  military  powers  do,  and  allow  our  responses  to  be- 
come reactions  molded  by  their  actions. 

There  is  a whole  area  in  which  Mennonites  have  yet  to  be 
more  open  to  counsel  from  the  Lord:  that  of  appearance, 
stewardship  of  money  and  possessions,  and  recreational  pur- 
suits. Christ  being  Lord  does  have  something  to  say  about 
how  His  followers  dress — modestly  and  moderately  (1  Tim. 
2:9,  10  and  1 Pet.  3:3,  4).  You  will  notice  that  we  are  called  to 
develop  the  person.  When  our  appearance  incites  desires 
toward  the  body  or  calls  attention  to  the  clothes,  there  is  a 
distortion  and  Christ’s  influence  becomes  short-circuited. 
What  if  the  quiet  wisdom  of  Christ  were  to  set  the  pace  for 
our  appearance  rather  than  the  trend-setting  fashions! 

A final  issue  of  life  for  us  is  use  of  money  and  possessions. 
Compare  Christ’s  commands,  “Do  not  store  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth  . . . but  store  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven  ” and  “Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness 
. . . ” with  what  Christians  are  doing  with  possessions.  It  ap- 


pears to  me  that  Jesus  goes  largely  unheard  on  this  matter. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  area  for  the  disciple  today, 
for  it  shows  up  in  style  of  living,  time  available  for  the  Lord’s 
work,  and  attitudes  toward  those  of  other  economic  levels. 

I was  rather  startled  last  Christmas  to  admit  that  I per- 
sonally knew  very  few  poor  people,  and  I wondered  why.  I 
often  hear  some  very  convincing  arguments  defending  the  af- 
fluent use  of  money  and  accumulation  and  protection  of  ma- 
terial possessions.  These  sound  strangely  like  echoes  of  this 
world  rather  than  open  response  to  Jesus’  teaching.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Jesus  recognized  mammon  (material  treasures) 
as  a rival  to  loyalty  with  God. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  fellow  believers  today  change  their 
economic  style  of  life  in  obedience  to  Jesus,  and  those  who 
share  very  generously  what  Christ  has  given.  Let  them 
challenge  us  to  seriously  allow  the  Scriptures  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  examine  our  lives  so  we  can  creatively  use  these  gifts  to 
extend  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Live  with  confidence.  It  has  been  some  years  since  I was 
the  little  fellow  at  home  hearing  those  big  terms  of  noncon- 
formity and  discipleship.  It  was  easier  then,  being  more  in- 
nocent and  dependent.  But  how  joyful  and  challenging  it  is 
to  know  the  Christ  who  came  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Follow  Me. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  part  of  a brotherhood  with  brothers 
and  sisters  who  walk  together  the  paths  He  leads  us.  Let  us 
not  live  with  fear  and  worry  that  the  church  will  get  too 
“worldly.  ” Rather,  let  us  live  with  the  confidence  and  com- 
mitment that  we  are  being  transformed  more  surely  into  the 
image  of  the  Head  of  the  church — Jesus.  He  said  the  way  will 
not  be  easy,  but  it  will  be  joyful  and  fruitful  and  will  change 
the  lives  of  men  for  the  Ipetter.  Into  this  life  we  are  called. 

1.  Scriptures  are  quoted  from  the  New  Ir  lernational  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  copyright  1973  by  New  York  Bible  Society  International,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


In  our  church  on  Sunday  morning  we  have  a time  called 
“Concerns  of  the  Church.”  It  is  a time  when  you  can  stand 
and  share  a prayer  request,  call  attention  to  a need,  give  a 
word  of  affirmation,  offer  a personal  testimony. 

One  Sunday  morning  a stranger  stood  in  our  church 
service  and  spoke  of  her  epileptic  child.  She  told  of  the 
seizures  that  came  in  spite  of  medication. 

Then  her  voice  breaking,  tears  flowing,  she  told  how  that 
some  friends  had  special  prayer  for  her  afflicted  child  this 
past  week.  And  since  that  time  the  daily  seizures  had  not  ap- 
peared. She  stood  there  in  our  church  and  thanked  God  for 
healing  her  child.  Then  she  sat  down. 

And  the  church  was  quiet.  In  that  emotionally  packed  mo- 
ment, captivated  and  caught  up  by  the  woman’s  faith,  her 
answered  prayer,  I thought  of  what  happens  when  we  attend 
an  athletic  event  and  a spectacular  play  is  made.  Then  we  ap- 
plaud. And  I thought,  “We  should  clap  now,  applaud  this 


woman’s  faith,  the  prayers  that  were  made,  God  s answer.  ” 

But  I remembered  that  it  was  church.  And  I was  quiet.  And 
so  was  everyone  else. 

Later  that  day  I thought  of  the  impressive  moment  of  the 
morning,  when  we  listened  in  wonderment. 

But  the  Father  up  above  we  ignored.  And  I excused  myself 
for  my  quietness.  I said,  “Lord,  You  know  that  Your  house  is 
a house  of  prayer,  not  a place  with  loud  noises,  tumult,  ap- 
plause. ” 

And  God  said,  “True,  My  house  is  a house  of  prayer.  But 
prayer  is  supplication,  worship,  adoration,  praise.  A woman 
had  prayed  in  faith  and  a child  was  healed.  Was  that  not  a 
call  to  praise,  to  worship? 

My  mind  is  made  up.  When  it  happens  again,  when  God  is 
so  honored  in  our  church,  and  He  will  be,  then  I shall  clap  my 
hands  in  applause  to  Him.  Let  others  look  to  me  in  surprise,  I 
shall  look  to  Him  with  praise. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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A column  for  the  expression 
of  personal  conviction. 

Hear,  hear! 

Editor  s Note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  statements  of 
personal  conviction  for  this  column.  Is  there  an  issue  you 
believe  many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  neglecting? 
Send  your  expression  of  concern  to  “Hear,  hear!”  Keep  it 
brief!  I’wo  typewritten  pages  is  about  the  right  length. 

In  the  latter  times.  Many  believe  today  that  we  are  living 
in  the  latter  times.  They  give  a number  of  signs  to  prove  this, 
but  we  hear  little  about  the  one  given  in  1 Tim.  4:1.  It  reads, 
“In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils.” 

Christ  said,  the  devil  is  a liar  and  the  father  of  it.  He  is  an 
expert  in  using  lies  and  half  truths.  The  tactics  he  used  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  he  still  uses  today.  He  beguiled  Eve  with  the 
question,  “Hath  God  said?”  Ear  too  many  like  Eve  give  a 
listening  ear  today.  Just  because  our  forefathers  believed 
something  does  not  make  it  right  or  wrong.  However,  what 
they  believed  to  be  a teaching  of  the  Word  we  should  be  slow 
to  ignore,  lest  we  may  be  departing  from  the  faith. 

I shall  mention  a few  tenets  of  faith  I believe  we  have  lost 
ground  in,  or  are  in  process  of  losing  altogether.  The  woman’s 
veiling  and  long  hair  is  one  of  them.  Eirst  Corinthians  11 
gives  plain  teaching  that  woman  should  have  long  hair  and 
wear  a veiling  to  show  to  man  and  the  angels  that  she  has  ac- 
cepted her  God-given  position  as  “helpmeet”  to  man.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  sometimes  that  when  the  sign  is  ignored 
what  it  stands  for  is  also.  I believe  men  with  long  hair  are  also 
out  of  place.  Some  say  this  teaching  was  just  for  that  day. 
Following  this  in  the  same  chapter  Paul  writes  on  the  “com- 
munion service.”  When  we  partake  of  the  bread  and  cup  we 
recognize  it  as  a symbol  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of 
Christ.  Hardly  any  one  in  the  church  would  think  of  discard- 
ing this  symbol.  Why  then  the  veiling? 

Another  tenet  of  faith  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  is  respect 
for  authority,  and  this  we  find  in  church  and  state.  As  we 
think  of  the  church,  too  often  we  forget  the  Scripture,  “Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves:  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account.  ” 

We  are  all  ministers,  but  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  God 
calls  some  from  this  body  of  ministers  for  a special  work, 
often  involving  leadership.  These  men  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit 
should  seek  their  direction  from  the  Word,  conference,  and 
the  people  they  are  called  to  serve.  Reading  the  account  of 
the  “Jerusalem  conference”  should  help  in  our  decision  mak- 
ing. I believe  all  of  us  should  take  conference  decisions  more 
seriously.  After  this  conference  we  read  that  the  apostles  went 
forth  and  delivered  “the  decrees  for  to  keep,”  and  so  were 
the  churches  established  in  the  faith  and  increased  in  number 
daily.  What  more  could  we  want? 

Goming  now  to  the  leaders  of  the  state  we  are  admonished 
to  pray,  honor,  obey  them,  and  pay  our  taxes.  Of  course  if 


their  law  conflicts  with  God’s  higher  law  then  we  must  “obey 
Q)d  rather  than  man.  ” Faying  war  taxes  seems  to  be  a pro- 
blem for  some.  In  Romans  13,  after  giving  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  “powers  that  be  including  the  use  of  the  sword,  it 
follows,  “for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute.”  To  be  consistent, 
those  that  withhold  war  taxes  must  withhold  all  othe'"  taxes, 
including  local,  that  are  not  spent  right.  1 do  not  believe  at 
any  time  we  have  to  break  one  Scripture  to  keep  another  one. 

1 shall  name  one  more  and  that  is  the  divorce  (juestion.  We 
know  what  was  the  church’s  position  on  this  in  times  past, 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  are  slipping  on  this  in  some  areas  of 
the  church.  Ghrist  definitely  commands  a divorced  person 
not  to  remarry  while  the  former  partner  is  living  as  this 
constitutes  adultery.  Receiving  such  into  the  church  may  give 
them  a false  hope,  for  we  know  those  living  in  adultery  are 
outside  of  God’s  promises.  If  they  forsake  their  unscriptural 
alliance  God  is  ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  so 
should  we.  It  may  cause  hardship  which  but  proves  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  “the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.’  I draw 
from  Daniel  Kauffman  in  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  while 
they  cannot  live  together  this  does  not  absolve  one  from  help- 
ing to  care  for  and  support  those  he  was  responsible  to  bring 
into  the  world  by  his  unscriptural  alliance. 

I have  just  named  a few  of  the  doctrines  I feel  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  and  these  just  skimmed  the  surface.  We 
need  to  build  conviction  by  more  teaching  by  precept  and 
example.  I keenly  remember  what  our  forefathers  taught  on 
these  things.  They  have  left  us  a rich  heritage.  What  are  we 
handing  down  to  the  next  generation,  if  the  Lord  tarries?  It 
should  call  us  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  where  we 
have  listened  to  the  devil’s,  “Hath  God  said?” — Titus 
Martin,  Stumptown  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Ghurch.  ^ 

To  the  graduate: 
all  things  promised 

The  promise  of  a generation  to  its  unsuspecting  young; 

Yours  is  everything — all  things  for  the  having. 

The  open  hand  that  shall  be  ever  filled  and  never  craving. 

But  to  comprehend  the  planet  as  a drought-sucked  pond. 

Is  to  eat  the  promise  with  a puckered  tongue. 

The  lavish  hand  spurs  forward  confident  feet. 

You  can  do  anything  that  crooks  a finger  for  doing. 

Horizons  have  no  limit;  but  in  your  going. 

Pass  by  the  pond.  See  burgeoning  the  squirming  plight 
That  strains  the  diminished  space  for  an  occasional  bite. 

But  you  can  be  all  things!  The  promise  yet  undistilled. 
Unfathomed  Atlantic  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  voyage. 
Being  and  becoming  in  the  community  of  courage. 

And  for  a changeless  vow,  love  s wiser  w ord 
For  all  things  . . . borne,  believed,  hoped,  endured. 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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Bechterdessen  Church  dedicated 


church  news 


Neuwied,  West  Germany — Located  in  a 
small  pastoral  village  in  the  rolling  plains  of 
north  central  Germany,  the  Menno- 
nitengemeinde  Bechterdessen  e.V.,  the 
largest  Mennonite  church  in  West  Ger- 
many, was  dedicated  on  Mar.  20.  Former 
Paxmen  will  remember  it  as  a place  where 
they  helped  build  houses  after  World  War 
II.  Also  begun  after  the  war,  the  Mennonite 
church  there  is  made  up  of  diverse  groups  of 
immigrants  from  Russia  and  West  Prussia  or 
Poland. 

The  new  building,  now  nearly  triple  its 
original  size,  is  functional  and  attractive  but 
not  lavish  in  style.  The  local  mayor  compli- 
mented church  members  on  how  success- 
fully they  had  followed  a simple  plan  of  in- 
tegrating the  old  structure  with  the  new  by 
simply  turning  the  chairs  90  degrees.  It  now 
seats  1,000  people  with  a basement  under 
the  new  structure  allowing  for  various  group 
meetings  and  Sunday  school. 

The  growth  of  the  Bechterdessen  church 
can  be  explained  largely  by  its  immigrant 
character.  Mennonites  from  South  America 
and  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  swelled  congregational  size 
until  the  church  could  no  longer  contain 
them.  By  the  time  planning  for  a new  build- 
ing began  two  years  ago,  a daughter  group 
was  already  meeting  in  the  nearby  city  of 
Bielefeld. 

Elder  Johann  Plett  set  the  tone  of  the 
dedication  celebration  by  expressing  the 
church’s  indebtedness  to  God.  So  many 
things  that  could  have  gone  wrong  didn’t, 
he  said,  because  God  bad  been  directing 
throughout.  Therefore  they  wanted  to  dedi- 
cate the  building  to  Him.  Numerous  visiting 
guests  expressed  appreciation  for  the  en- 
couragement that  this  church  was  to  them. 
Three  choirs  totaling  94  persons,  including  a 
35-voice  male  choir,  performed  in  the  morn- 
ing service.  In  the  afternoon  a youth  choral- 
instrumental  group  numbering  more  than 
50  provided  further  inspiration. 

Aside  from  several  long-term  loans  the 
church  itself  contributed  more  than  $100, 
000,  the  city  of  Bielefeld  contributed  more 
than  $40,000,  and  MCC  assisted  with  $50, 
000.  But  the  largest  single  contribution 
came  from  the  church  members  themselves, 
who  had  contributed  16,900  person-hours  in 
the  form  of  voluntary  labor. 

Dedication  of  this  building  merely  marks 
a pause  for  this  church.  The  membership 
has  already  purchased  a building  plot  in  the 


city  of  Bielefeld  and  actual  building  for  the 
daughter  church  is  to  start  this  spring.  The 
two  groups  are  building  both  buildings 
together. 

One  might  well  describe  the  Bech- 
terdessen-Bielefeld  church  as  a model  of 
unity  under  severe  stress.  People  from 
diverse  backgrounds  are  trying  to  work 
together.  The  Bielefeld  group  helped  build 
and  finance  the  Bechterdessen  church.  The 
Bechterdessen  group  showed  they  cared  for 
Bielefeld  by  designating  that  the  offering 
taken  at  the  dedication  service  go  for  the 
Bielefeld  building. — Walter  Sawatsky, 
MCC  Germany 

Orange  Fellowship 
disbands 

The  Orange  (Calif.)  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
after  ministering  to  a mobile  population  for 
more  than  seven  years,  disbanded  recently 
on  a note  of  appreciation  and  sense  of 
mission  accomplished. 

Founding  pastor  John  T.  Kreider  said 
there  was  a moving  celebration  of  affirma- 
tion that  accompanied  the  Fellowship’s  last 
service  on  Feb.  13,  1977. 

Over  the  past  7'/2  years  between  130  and 
140  persons  have  had  significant  relation- 
ship to  the  congregation,  John  said,  al- 
though most  had  not  held  membership  in 
the  Fellowship.  Recent  membership  was 
listed  at  24. 

John  outlined  factors  that  influenced  the 
shape  and  life  of  the  congregation: 

Across  the  nation  the  average  American 
family  stays  at  one  address  2.5  years.  In  the 
Southwest  the  population  shift  is  even 
greater.  The  statistics  for  Orange  County 
show  that  the  average  stay  of  a single  family 
is  less  than  one  year.  This  partly  explains 
why,  over  this  7V2  year  period,  we  have 
ministered  to  at  least  three  congregations. 

Other  factors,  John  suggested,  which  led 
to  disbanding,  included  the  desire  of  some 
people  to  be  involved  in  a larger  group. 
“We  do  know  there  are  those  people  who 
are  today  involved  in  the  larger  believers 
community  because  of  the  witness  of  the 
Fellowship.  That  feels  good,  ” he  com- 
mented. 

Some  people  felt  the  need  for  a more 
traditional  approach  to  worship,  John  said. 
The  Fellowship  did  not  have  a building  of 
its  own,  and  “our  music  was  not  as  stately 


and  refined  as  some  might  have  hoped,”  he 
commented,  “although  many  who  came  and 
went  grew  in  their  relationship  to  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  people.  ” 

Another  pastor  in  the  community  wrote: 
“I  trust  this  decision  to  terminate  is  only  a 
temporary  pause  for  you.”  John’s  comment 
was,  “The  message  of  that  statement 
seemed  to  say,  ‘We  hope  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  again  decide  to  come  and  be  a 
part  of  our  community  in  Orange.’  ” 

John  Krieder  is  not  sure  whether  a new 
fellowship  will  develop  but  is  ready  to  see 
something  new  emerge  from  the  old.  “It 
would  be  marvelous  if  this  could  happen 
again,  ” he  said.  “But  I think  if  future  plans 
are  made  to  plant  a church  in  Orange 
County,  a core  of  committed  families  should 
be  found  around  whom  the  church  can 
emerge.” 


Metzler  named  Laurelville 
executive  director 


Rachel,  Karen,  Brian,  and  James  Metzler. 


James  E.  Metzler  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  according  to 
Feme  Click,  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Metzler  succeeds  Arnold  Cressman 
on  June  1 who  resigned  as  of  that  date. 

James,  with  his  family,  returned  to  North 
America  in  the  summer  of  1976  after  serving 
fourteen  years  as  missionaries  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  James  was  involved  in  youth  work 
and  relief  services  and  Rachel  with  teaching 
and  nursing  during  their  term  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  from  1962  to  1970.  During  this 
time  they  received  their  two  children  by 
adoption.  In  the  Philippines  James  opened  a 
new  program  of  leadership  training  and  eco- 
nomic development  among  independent 
churches  while  Rachel  participated  in  the 
ministry  as  a library  assistant. 

In  anticipating  his  assignment  James  says, 
“1  am  excited  about  the  resources  and 
potential  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  we 
approach  the  issues  of  the  eighties.  1 see 
Laurelville  providing  the  setting  for  reflec- 
tion and  facilitating  dialogue  about 
ourselves,  our  world,  and  our  mission.  A 
place  to  ‘come  away’  and  allow  the  Spirit  to 
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refresh  and  redirect  in  everything. 
Laiirelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  is  an 
inspiring  symbol  for  ongoing  education-in- 
life  and  we’ re  delighted  to  be  able  to  share 
in  that  vital  process.”  Rachel  adds  that  they 
look  forward  to  “many  happy  times  in  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  (and  the  busyness  too) 
of  the  woodsy  setting.  ” 

President  Click  feels  that  the  Metzlers 
will  bring  to  the  Laurelville  program  a 
continued  interest  in  meeting  the  issues  of 
the  day  with  a Christ-centered  emphasis. 
“We  are  most  happy  to  have  them  lead  in 
future  planning  and  share  in  pastoral  duties 
at  Laurelville.  Their  experience  abroad  will 
add  a new  dimension  to  our  program.  ” — 
James  E.  Horsch,  secretary,  board  of  direc- 
tors 

lowa-Nebraska 
congregations  review 
peace  issues 

On  successive  weekends  in  late  March  the 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee  of 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  sponsored 
workshops  on  the  theme,  “Peacemaking  in 
today’s  world.  ” About  30  to  40  persons  were 
involved  each  weekend. 

The  first  seminar  was  held  on  Mar.  18  and 
19  at  the  East  Eairview  Mennonite  Church 
near  Milford,  Neb.  A similar  seminar  was 
held  the  next  weekend  at  the  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church  near  Kalona,  Iowa.  Pro- 
viding the  major  input  for  the  four  sessions 
were  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  John  Stoner  from  MCC 
Peace  Section,  Akron,  Pa. 

Schwartzentruber  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  getting  involved  in  justice 
ministries  along  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  justice  ministries,  he 
said.  Peace  is  at  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
gospel.  John  Stoner  brought  four  biblical 
messages. 

In  the  Nebraska  sessions  14  issues  were 
identified,  the  top  three  of  which  were:  (1) 
breakdown  of  family,  (2)  lifestyle,  and  (3) 
apathy  relating  to  peace  issues.  In  Iowa  16 
issues  were  mentioned,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing four  were  seen  as  highest  priority:  (1) 
peace  witness  in  time  of  no  war  and  no  draft, 
(2)  family  concern,  (3)  consumption  (use  of 
resources),  and  (4)  peace  between  indi- 
viduals and  God. — Elmer  Wyse 

Kansas  young  adults  ask 
questions  about  church 

How  does  a small  core  of  interested  students 
and  young  adults  in  a university  setting 
work  at  developing  a Mennonite  fellowship? 
That  question  was  addressed  by  student 
services  staffers  and  students  from  Kansas 


State  University  during  a daylong  session  at 
Newton,  Kan.,  Apr.  9. 

Hubert  Brown,  secretary  for  Student 
Services  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  said  that  students  themselves 
should  be  “the  church  where  they  are — they 
should  be  what  Christ  wants  them  to  be  in 
the  university  setting.  ” 

The  editor  of  forum,  published  for 
students  and  young  adults,  suggested  that 
the  magazine  can  be  a catalyst  for  emerging 
fellowships.  Stuart  Showalter  said  that  a 
forum  article  can  help  a group  think  about 
its  goals,  crystalize  its  identity,  publicize  its 
program,  and  report  to  the  larger  church. 

The  question  raised  by  David  Habegger, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
staffer  for  church  planting,  was:  “What  do 
we  need  to  be  the  church?”  He  identified 
Bible  study,  community  outreach,  worship, 
and  fellowship  as  requisites. 

David  outlined  a model  for  establishing 
the  church.  “We  become  the  church  by  be- 
ing very  intentional  about  what  we  are  do- 
ing,” he  said. 

The  conference  was  planned  by  Eleanor 
Loewen,  director  of  student  services  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Dale  Hershberger,  student  contact  at 
KSU. 

MDS  following  floods, 
tornadoes 

“So  many  homes  were  destroyed  in  the 
flooding  that  we’ re  having  a problem  find- 
ing places  for  volunteers  to  stay,  ” reported 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Region  I direc- 
tor Landis  Hershey  about  the  flood  disaster 
in  several  Appalachian  states  during  the  first 
week  of  April.  “Water  was  as  high  as  the 
second  floor  of  many  homes,  and  everything 
is  covered  with  very  smeary  black  mud  be- 
cause of  the  coal  dust  in  the  region’s  soil.  ” 

Hershey  was  describing  initial  MDS 
operations  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  the  three  states  hardest  hit  by  the 
flooding,  and  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Rome,  Ga.,  scenes  of  devastating  tornadoes 
during  the  same  week.  Portions  of  all  three 
flood-stricken  states  and  Birmingham  have 
been  declared  national  disaster  areas, 
Hershey  said. 

According  to  the  Federal  Disaster  Assis- 
tance Agency  and  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  floods  are  the  largest  national 
disaster  in  history.  Although  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972  affected  7,000  families  in  five 
states,  the  floods  hit  about  15,000  families  in 
16  counties  in  Kentucky,  4,500  families  in  10 
counties  in  West  Virginia,  4,000  families  in 
13  counties  in  Virginia,  and  800  families  in 
two  counties  in  Tennessee.  Tornado  damage 
affected  600  Alabamian  and  60  Georgian 
families. 

“The  recovery  operation  is  bound  to  be 
long  term,  ” says  MDS  executive  coordinator 


Nelson  Hostetter.  “This  is  due  both  to  the 
extensive  damage  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
largest  segment  of  affected  families  are  very 
poor.”  Hostetter  left  on  Apr.  12  for  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  to  serve  for  two  weeks  as  field  direc- 
tor of  the  entire  recovery  operation.  An 
initial  $15,000  appropriation  for  relief  ef- 
forts has  been  released  by  William  T. 
Snyder,  MDS  treasurer. 

Local  Kentucky  MDS  units  went  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  water  receded. 
Local  churches  of  the  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board  have  been  involved  in 
efforts  in  Harlan  County. 

In  Kentucky,  MDS  units  are  moving  in  by 
counties,  Earl  Martin,  chairman,  and  J. 
Nelson  Martin,  Kentucky  State  coordinator, 
are  directing  the  activities.  Milton  Falb, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  is  moving  into  Johnson 
County  with  the  Eastern  Ohio  unit.  Bell 
County  operations  are  being  overseen  by 
Paul  Haarer,  Shipshewana,  Ind.;  Leonard 
Shank,  Chambersburg,  Pa. ; and  Alvey  Baer, 
Maugansville,  Md.  Members  of  Wash- 
ington-Franklin  Mennonite  Church  Confer- 
ence congregations  are  directing  the  work  in 
Clay  and  Knox  counties,  where  the  Wash- 
ington-Franklin  Conference  has  mission 
churches. 

In  West  Virginia,  Alton  Miller,  Springs, 
Pa.,  is  directing  operations  in  Williamson. 
The  city  along  the  West  Virginia-Kentucky 
border  was  the  state’s  hardest  hit.  In 
Matewan,  the  second  hardest  hit  city,  opera- 
tions are  under  the  direction  of  Alvin  Miller, 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.  Both  Millers  left  for  West 
Virginia  on  Apr.  12.  Merle  Herr,  Corning, 
N.Y.,  will  be  traveling  through  other  af- 
fected counties  setting  up  projects  there. 

Virginia  State  MDS  units  are  operating 
out  of  Grundy,  a town  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  which  was  most  affected  by 
the  floods.  Jonas  Kanagy  of  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  is  coordinator  of  the  Virginia  opera- 
tions. Delmar  Souder,  minister  of  a local 
Birmingham  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tion, and  Al  Kurtz  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  will  be 
directing  operations  in  the  Alabama  city. 
Jim  Ranck  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  heading 
up  the  project  in  Rome,  Ga. 

Hostetter  planned  to  visit  the  Appala- 
chian Mennonite  Service  Program  unit  in 
Whitesburg,  Letcher  County,  Ky.,  during 
his  time  in  Appalachia.  Unit  members  there 
reported  that  flooding  was  hitting  hard  at 
local  people. 

MDS  units  elsewhere  are  also  busy  follow- 
ing tornadoes  which  struck  in  Augusta  and 
Olivet,  Mich.  One  child  died,  29  persons 
were  injured,  and  more  than  100  homes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  when  the  torna- 
does struck  the  weekend  of  Apr.  2.  MDS 
Michigan  State  Director  Reuel  Detweiler  of 
Eairview  is  directing  the  reconstruction  ef- 
forts in  Olivet.  He  projects  a three-week  in- 
volvement there.  A two-week  effort  in 
Augusta  is  foreseen  by  project  director 
George  Lengacher,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may 
be  helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
They  won’t  have  all  the  answers,  but  Helen 
Alderfer,  Beulah  Kauffman,  and  Emma 
Richards  will  be  available  from  June  3 to  5 
as  resource  persons  at  a special  retreat  for 
women  called  “Women  and  the  Church,”  at 
Laurelville.  The  format  will  be  informal 
with  plenty  of  time  for  Bible  study,  inspira- 
tion and  sharing  of  ideas,  concerns  and 
hopes  regarding  the  changing  roles  of 
women  in  the  church.  To  register,  or  for 
more  information,  write  to  Arnold  Cress- 
man,  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Rt.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 
Taming  the  TV  dragon  can  be  downright 
difficult,  especially  for  families  with 
children.  Three  persons — Dale  Schumm, 
Gene  Weaver,  and  Dean  Kagarise — have 
received  “Television  Awareness  Training” 
and  are  now  available  to  congregations 
(schedules  permitting)  to  lead  workshops  on 
such  topics  as  TV  violence,  advertising, 
stereotyping,  effects  on  children,  and 
strategies  for  change.  For  more  details  on 
content  and  costs,  write  to  Dale  Schumm, 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 
Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough  is  the  title  of 
a new  Herald  Press  book  written  by  Charles 
P.  De  Santo.  In  the  introduction  John 
Drescher  states:  “This  book  will  serve  as  a 
helpful  resource  for  discussions  with  young 
people  in  a variety  of  settings.  Youth 
leaders,  Sunday  school  teachers,  pastors, 
and  parents  will  find  much  in  Love  and  Sex 
Are  Not  Enough  which  will  clarify  what  is 
needed  for  a solid  marriage  relationship.” 
Cost:  $3.95.  Available  from  Provident 

bookstores  or  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Did  you  know  that  there’s  a Mennonite  ele- 
mentary school  in  Monterey,  Tenn.?  Or  that 
the  conference  periodical  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church  is  called  Sauti  ya  KMT? 
Or  that  in  the  year  2000  Easter  falls  on  April 
23?  (You  didn’t?)  All  this  information,  and 
more,  can  be  found  in  the  1977  Mennonite 
Yearbook,  produced  recently  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
Available  for  $3.25  at  Provident  bookstores 
or  by  writing  to  MPH,  the  Yearbook  is 
packed  with  thousands  of  facts  and  figures 


and  is  a must  for  most  Mennonite  families 
and  congregations. 

Amusing  and  helpful  essays  on  one  con- 
gregation’s experiences  with  familiar  frus- 
trations are  contained  in  Sometimes  the 
Stones  Are  Very  Lively,  a 1976  book  by  Jean 
Shaw.  Subtitle  is:  “The  Visible  Church 
Develops  Christian  Grace.’  Cost:  $1.40. 
Order  through  Provident  bookstores  or  by 
writing  to  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  M I 49506. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 


“You  the  Congregation  Teach”  is  the  title 
of  a new  filmstrip  intended  to  help  in- 
troduce The  Foundation  Series.  Produced  in 
1977  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Men- 
nonite Church,  You  the  Congregation 
Teach  illustrates  the  variety  of  ways  adults 
in  the  congregation  can  share  faith  with 
their  children.  Rental:  $2  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
From  evangelism  to  marriage  enrichment, 
from  Bible  study  to  inspirational  personal 
testimonies,  from  being  a Christian  busi- 
nessman to  singing  Scripture  songs — Sandy 
Swartzendruber’s  cassette  service  covers  a 
lot  of  ground.  Available  for  purchase  at  $4 
apiece,  the  cassettes  could  be  useful  in  a va- 
riety of  congregational  settings.  For  a free 
catalog,  write  to  Sandy  Swartzendruber, 
Precision  Audio,  Inc.,  16772  C.R.  40, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Keeping  senior  citizens 
at  home 

Keeping  senior  citizens  in  their  homes  as 
long  as  possible  is  a major  purpose  of  the 
Lancaster  Senior  Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
which  Deborah  Laws,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Ministries  volunteer,  works 
as  assistance  center  manager.  The  center 
provides  health,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional services  designed  to  forestall  the  need 
to  enter  nursing  homes  or  other  institutions. 
In  the  large  high-ceilinged  multi-purpose 
room  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Lancaster,  Laws 
helps  coordinate  the  daily  program  of  crafts, 
physical  fitness,  films,  tours,  classes,  and  a 
hot  lunch. 

Every  weekday  morning  about  80  older 
people  from  all  over  the  city  arrive  either  by 
public  transportation  or  a van  operated  by 
the  center.  Anybody  over  age  60  is  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Laws  says  she 
enjoys  the  variety  of  people  who  come. 
There  are  wealthy  people  and  people  on 
welfare,  educated  teachers  and  people  with 
a second-grade  education,  artists  and  public 
service  workers. 

Keeping  older  people  socially  active  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ways  the  center 
helps  keep  them  out  of  institutions.  Over  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  a game  of  checkers  the  men 
and  women  talk,  laugh,  listen — and  some- 
times argue. 

“Just  being  family,  ” Laws  says,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  she  and 
Joanne  McManus,  center  manager,  fill  for 
the  senior  citizens.  Many  of  them  cannot 
visit  with  their  own  families  because  they 
live  far  away  or  are  too  busy. 

Making  room  for  more 
workers 

Under  a bright  sky  swept  clean  by  a chilly 
morning  wind  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee staff  members  gathered  by  the  MCC 
headquarters  building  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Apr.  6, 
to  witness  the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
for  a two-story  addition.  Lack  of  space  for 
existing  staff  is  the  reason  for  the  decision 
made  by  MCC  members  at  the  MCC  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Metamora,  111.,  Jan.  29,  to 
build  the  proposed  wing. 

Although  43  headquarters  staff  gathered 
in  1960  for  the  ground-breaking  for  the 
present  building,  today  there  are  65  staff 
members,  noted  William  T.  Snyder,  MCC 
executive  secretary.  The  new  wing  will  add 
about  5,200  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the 
present  building  which  has  about  15,000 
square  feet. 

Before  turning  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
office  manager  Kathryn  Good  spoke  of  the 
ground-breaking  both  as  a beginning  of  a 
physical  structure  and  a continuation  of  on- 
going programs  which  have  expanded. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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requiring  more  office  space.  Although  the 
noise,  dust,  and  inconvenience  ot  building 
will  require  patience  for  staff  members  dur- 
ing summer,  she  noted,  hopefully  by  fall 
there  will  be  a more  functional  office  build- 
ing for  everyone. 

In  a concluding  prayer  Peter  Dyck,  MCC 
Europe  and  North  Africa  director,  thanked 
God  for  the  growth  and  church  support 
which  has  caused  the  expansion.  He  prayed 
for  a team  spirit  and  a sense  of  expectancy 
and  fulfillment  for  present  MCC  workers 
and  those  to  come. 

Costs  to  maintain 
missionaries  overseas 
up  66  percent 

Costs  for  maintaining  overseas  workers  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  have 
increased  by  66  percent  since  1974,  accord- 
ing to  Lawrence  Greaser,  associate  overseas 
secretary.  Inflation  and  exchange  rate  fluc- 
tuation are  major  factors  for  the  sharp 
increase. 

The  average  annual  per  adult  cash 
allowance  of  $2,400  just  three  years  ago  has 
accelerated  to  $4,000.  Total  per  adult  cost  is 
now  $5,200  which  includes  housing  and 
utilities,  medical  costs,  social  security  pay- 
ments, taxes,  retirement  provisions, 
administrative  overhead,  and  travel  to  and 
from  work  location.  The  average  per  year 
cost  for  maintaining  missionary  children  is 
$2,500  including  educational  expenses. 

Just  over  one  half  of  the  Mission  Board’s 
current  overseas  budget  $1,080,549 — or  56.6 
percent — goes  directly  for  persons  now  serv- 
ing overseas.  Another  7.5  percent  is  used  for 
missionaries  on  retirement.  Administrative 
overhead  accounts  for  7.8  percent.  The 
remaining  28.1  percent  is  tagged  for 
program  subsidies. 

Reshuffling  at  Goshen 
for  better  student  services 

Goshen  College  is  reorganizing  its  campus 
ministries,  counseling  services,  student  per- 
sonnel, and  admissions  programs  into  a 
student  development  division  which  will 
begin  full  operation  in  September. 

The  consolidation  arises  in  part  from 
absences  and  role-shifts  of  key  personnel  for 
the  1977-78  school  year.  Russel  Liechty, 
dean  of  students,  and  Atlee  Beechy,  coun- 
seling services  coordinator,  are  scheduled 
for  sabbatical  leaves.  Admissions  counselor 
Rich  Gerig  will  lead  Study-Service 
Trimester  units  in  Haiti  with  his  wife, 
Marcy.  Both  John  Zook,  director  of  ad- 
missions, and  Russ  Liechty,  upon  his  return 
from  sabbatical  leave,  have  asked  for  more 
counseling  responsibilities  and  less  adminis- 
trative work. 

A second  impetus  for  the  change  has 


grown  out  of  a concern  for  more  and  better 
programming  to  facilitate  student  growth  in 
faith,  personal  and  interpersonal  develop- 
ment, and  vocational  learning.  Admissions 
“teams  will  place  a greater  emphasis  on 
the  counseling  of  incoming  students,  and 
specific  members  of  the  division  will  offer 
support  to  the  student  throughout  his  or  her 
years  at  college. 


Sarasota  Christian  School,  a Mennonite 
institution,  has  openings  for  a third-grade 
teacher  and  an  instructor  in  music  for  grades 
7 to  9,  beginning  in  August.  Write  David 
Miller  at  5415  Bahia  Vista  St,  Sarasota,  FL 
33580. 

Benton  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  is  planning  a homecoming  and 
mortgage-burning  celebration  for  Sunday, 
May  15,  including  a fellowship  dinner  and 
afternoon  meeting.  Anyone  who  has  had  an 
affiliation  with  the  church  is  welcome. 

Goshen  College  has  a one-year,  1977-78, 
opening  for  an  assistant  professor  or  pro- 
fessor of  English.  Write  John  A.  Lapp,  dean, 
for  details. 

Original  copies  of  the  Mennonite  Your 
Way  Travel  Directory  are  still  available.  The 
Directory,  published  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
lists  over  1,700  families  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  who  are  willing  to  host  visitors. 
Nearly  all  branches  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  are  represented 
in  42  states  and  seven  provinces.  Leon  and 
Nancy  Stauffer,  organizers  of  the  project,  in- 
dicate most  responses  to  visiting  or  hosting 
have  been  positive.  Commitments  to  the 
program  were  for  three  years,  1976  to  1978. 
An  international  directory  could  emerge 
following  World  Conference  next  year,  says 
Stauffer.  For  information  and  orders,  write 
Mennonite  Your  Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga, 
PA  17538. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  has  an  opening  for  a business  educa- 
tion teacher,  beginning  in  the  fall.  Write  the 
superintendent,  William  D.  Hooley  at  2904 
S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  call  (219) 
533-8140. 

About  500  high  school  students  from 
Eastern  U.S.  and  Canada  attended  the 
fourth  annual  interdenominational  youth 
convention  held  Apr.  1-3  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  Guest  speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion was  Tony  Campolo,  chairman  of  the  so- 
ciology department  at  Eastern  College  in  St. 
Davids,  Pa.  The  students  were  housed  in 
EMC  dormitories  and  ate  meals  in  the 
cafeteria.  The  entire  convention  was 
planned  by  an  EMC  student  committee. 

Eastern  Mission  Board  overseas  secretary 
Donald  Jacobs  and  his  wife,  Anna  Ruth,  are 


The  student  development  division  will  be 
composed  of  three  departments:  student 
services,  admissions,  and  campus  ministries. 

Norman  Kauffmann,  as  dean  of  students, 
will  also  be  director  of  student  services.  June 
Alliman  Yoder  will  assume  the  positions  of 
associate  dean  and  director  of  admissions. 
Paul  Gingrich  will  be  responsible  for 
campus  ministries. 


traveling  from  mid-April  to  mid-May  visit- 
ing Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Is- 
rael, and  Europe.  A major  focus  in  Hong 
Kong  on  this  trip  is  to  make  plans  for  addi- 
tional fellowship  groups  to  emerge  and  to 
enlarge  the  missionary  team.  In  Indonesia 
the  Jacobses  will  visit  the  Luke  Beidlers,  the 
first  Eastern  Board  appointees  to  that 
country.  The  Beidlers  have  been  seconded 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  work 
with  the  Muria  Mennonite  Church  to  Indo- 
nesia in  their  mission  outreach  into  West 
Kalimantan.  While  in  Israel  the  Jacobses 
will  consult  with  the  Roy  Kreiders  and  Paul 
Swarrs  in  program  development  and  also 
help  make  decisions  about  the  future  of  the 
Arab  Evangelical  Orphanage  in  Hebron 
which  has  been  directed  by  Ada  and  Ida 
Stoltzfus  since  the  mid-fifties.  In  West 
Berlin  the  Jacobses  will  plan  with 
missionaries  William  and  Lucy  Yoder  for  an 
outreach  into  East  Germany. 

David  Shenk,  missionary  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  reports  a new  readiness  among  Mus- 
lims to  discuss  matters  of  faith  with  Chris- 
tians. At  the  Eastleigh  center  last  month  40 
persons  participated  in  what  he  called  “a 
dialogical  evening.  ” “Who  is  Jesus?”  was 
the  central  issue.  Muslim  leaders  are  asking 
for  more  encounters  with  Christians,  David 
said.  He  asked  for  special  prayer  that  God 
will  use  a new  Bible  correspondence  course 
prepared  especially  for  Muslims  to  pen- 
etrate their  communities. 

James  Stauffer,  missionary  with  the 
Missions  Now  church  in  the  Philippines, 
writes  about  a two-week  conference  for  pas- 
tors and  church  leaders.  James  gave  lectures 
on  Anabaptist  theology.  “It  is  amazing  how 
our  Anabaptist  history  in  Europe  450  years 
ago  is  received  with  great  interest  by  these 
people  who  have  also  left  a traditional 
church  because  they  cared  deeply  about  ap- 
plying God’s  truth  to  their  everyday  lives. 
They  eagerly  read  all  our  Mennonite  litera- 
ture, discuss  our  doctrines,  and  want  to  be 
identified  with  the  World  Conferences  of 
Mennonites,  ” James  said.  In  referring  to  the 
overall  growth  of  the  church,  James  said, 
“We  are  excited  about  the  way  God  is  at 
work  here  in  the  Philippines,  through  His 
Holy  Spirit  giving  new  vitality.  ...” 
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Arlene  Kreider,  Menno  Bookstore  worker 
in  Ethiopia,  returned  to  the  States  for  fur- 
lough on  Apr.  12  after  completing  a three- 
year  missionary  term.  Her  address  is  338 
Meadow  View  Drive,  Mountville,  PA  17554. 

J.  Richard  and  Mary  Hess  left  the  U.S. 
on  Apr.  5 for  a three-year  mission  associates 
term  at  the  Vocational  Institute  in  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras.  Richard  will  head  the  mechanics 
department.  Their  address  is  Apartado  77, 
La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a slide  set 
available  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  has 
received  wide  use  since  its  release  last  May. 
By  the  end  of  March,  23  groups  had  shown 
it — an  average  of  more  than  two  showings 
per  month.  Narrated  by  Vasil  Magal, 
speaker  on  Voice  of  a Friend  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  the  set  describes  the  life  of 
Christians  in  the  USSR  and  explains  the 
Mennonite  Church  s radio  and  literature 
ministry  on  behalf  of  Russian-speaking 
persons.  Congregations  may  request  the  set 
by  writing  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

“Our  assignment  has  called  for  us  to  be 
firmly  planted  in  the  Lord  and  to  constantly 
reevaluate  our  testimonies  and  spiritual 
foundations,”  said  Papo  and  Susan  Carrion 
nearing  the  close  of  their  VS  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Sur- 
prise, Ariz.  During  their  two-year  term,  the 
Carrions  have  been  directly  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Iglesia  Me- 
nonita  Emmanuel  as  assistants  to  Pastor 
Nacho  Paiz.  They  have  directed  Bible 
studies  and  done  home  visitation  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  Surprise  community, 
taught  Sunday  school,  led  congregational 
singing,  and  supervised  boys’  club  and 
youth  activities.  In  addition  to  mothering 
son  Jason,  Susan  has  also  given  piano  lessons 
which  may  someday  result  in  several  church 


pianists.  Papo  is  formerly  from  Caparra 
Heights,  P.R.,  Susan  from  Chenoa,  111. 

ABC  Radio  has  decided  to  release  Invita- 
tion to  Live  spots.  The  spots  will  reinforce 
similar  messages  appearing  on  three  U.S. 
TV  networks,  in  city  buses,  on  Choice  Books 
racks,  and  other  public  media.  The  theme  of 
the  spots  is  “Reach  Out:  Be  a Eriend.”  They 
are  part  of  a multimedia  effort  to  overcome 
feelings  of  loneliness,  alienation,  and  hope- 
lessness. 

Lowell  Byler, 
chairman  of  the  music 
department  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Col- 
lege, was  guest  direc- 
tor of  the  350-voice 
chorus  at  the  15th  an- 
nual Mennonite  High 
School  Music  Eestival 
from  Apr.  16  to  17  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School. 

Choirs  came  from  ten 
Mennonite  secondary  schools  in  North 
America. 

Eastern  Mission  Board  treasurer  Nor- 
man Shenk  left  the  States  on  Apr.  15  for  a 
three-week  administrative  visit  to  Belize, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  In  Belize  Nor- 
man will  advise  on  the  transfer  of  the  Men- 
nonite Trading  Center  to  local  groups.  In 
Honduras  he  will  assist  the  Bible  and  Voca- 
tional Institute  staff  at  La  Ceiba  to  draw  up 
proposals  to  solicit  grants  and  operating 
funds  from  North  American  donor  agencies. 
In  Guatemala  City  he  will  review  the 
request  of  the  local  church  for  funds  to  build 
church  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
believer  groups  established  since  the  earth- 
quake last  year.  Associate  overseas  secretary 
Kenneth  Nissley  will  also  visit  Eastern 
Board  persons  in  the  three  Central  Amer- 


ican countries  from  Apr.  22  to  May  9.  He 
will  counsel  with  missionaries  and  church 
leaders  about  future  personnel  planning. 

Applications  are  being  received  for  the 
summer  session  of  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
three-week  courses,  three  one-week  “mini- 
courses ” have  been  added  to  this  year’s  cur- 
riculum. Additional  information  concerning 
these  courses  and  the  regular  session  is 
available  upon  request.  The  dates  for  the 
summer  school  are  July  11  to  29. 

The  Amish:  A People  of  Preservation,  a 
film  by  John  Ruth,  producer,  and  Burton 
Buller,  cinematographer,  will  be  shown  on 
the  PBS  network’s  Documentary  Showcase 
on  June  10  at  10:00  p.m.  According  to 
present  plans,  Ruth  will  be  interviewed  in 
connection  with  the  showing. 

William  and  Lucy  Yoder,  who  previously 
served  under  the  Bavaria  Home  Mission  in 
Friesing,  Germany,  transferred  to  West 
Berlin  on  Apr.  1 under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board.  As  part  of  their 
ministry  they  anticipate  frequent  visits  to 
East  Germany. 

New  members  appointed  to  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
as  of  Mar.  18,  are  Levi  Weaver,  Bath,  N.Y., 
for  the  Penn-York  District;  and  David  C. 
Forry,  Hanover,  Pa.,  for  the  York- Adams 
County  District.  Walter  A.  Whisler  of  the 
York-Adams  County  District  continues  on 
the  board  as  life  member.  John  B.  Shenk, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  elected  by  the  board  to 
serve  as  member-at-large. 

“A  blessed  event”  was  the  way  Alice  and 
Floyd  Sieber  described  the  second  young 
people’s  retreat  in  Choele-Choel,  Argentina. 
Choele-Choel  youth  were  joined  by  persons 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  congregation. 
Assembly  of  God,  and  Brethren.  The 
Brethren  guest  resource  couple  were  “just 


Lowell  Byler 


Itachel  and  Ingrid  Friesen  live  in  Accra,  Ghana,  with  their  missionary 
parents,  Stanley  and  Delores,  and  their  little  brother,  Jonathan.  They  like 
reading  books  and  sharing  them  with  friends. 

Rachel  and  Ingrid  (and  Jonathan)  had  lots  of  fun  giving  away  a box  of 
books  and  puzzles  the  children  of  Parkview  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  sent  in  time  for  Christmas.  After  choosing  a few  for  themselves, 
they  divided  up  the  rest  and  shared  them  with  nine  or  ten  other  families. 
Many  of  these  children  have  few  books  or  toys  to  enjoy.  Sharing,  that’s 
how  Rachel  and  Ingrid  are  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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right  for  the  special  needs  of  the  young 
people — in  sharing,  companionship,  and  all 
around  good  directing,”  Siebers  said, 

A variety  of  assignments  for  persons 
skilled  in  leadership,  social  services,  health 
care,  and  teaching  continue  to  be  available 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Volun- 
tary Service.  For  a current  listing  of  VS  op- 
portunities, contact  your  missions-service 
counselor  or  write  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Wasepi  Mennonite 
Chapel,  Centreville,  Mich.,  May  1-8  and  at 
Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  May  15-18.  Bob 
Shreiner,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  Fairview, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  May  1-8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Crown 
Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio;  one  at  Peace,  Clear- 
water, Fla.;  ten  at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa.; 
twelve  at  Yoder,  Kan.;  and  nine  at  Rowe, 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Herman  F.  Myers, 
7532  Five  Points  Road,  Smithville,  OH 
44677.  Tele.:  (216)  669-6043.  Office  phone: 
(216)669-3601. 


readers  say 


Tis  a pity  to  turn  a person  with  Menno  B. 
Hurd’s  ability  out  to  pasture  like  farmers  some- 
times do  with  their  worn-out  horses.  He  is  far 
from  worn  out.  Comments  in  readers  write  should 
be  enough  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  reinstating 
him  to  active  service. 

1 gained  much  nourishment  from  his  writings 
and  all  the  more  since  I do  not  know  who  the 
writer  was  and  who  needs  to  care? — Ira  E.  Miller, 
Chesapeake,  Va. 


I for  one  am  sympathetic  to  your  concerns  on 
the  Menno  B.  Hurd  issue  as  outlined  in  the  Mar. 
22  editorial.  And  yet  we  can  not  deny  that  many 
readers  appear  to  have  been  edified  by  M.  B. 
Hurd  even  though  he/she  was  an  anonymous 
messenger. 

I would  only  suggest  that  at  the  heart  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  appropriateness  of  M.  B.  Hurd  and 
other  anonymous  admonition  within  the  church, 
particularly  if  such  admonition  implies  criticism, 
exists  the  difference  in  the  way  people  respond  to 
truth  claims.  I find  myself  responding  most 
openly  to  Christian  truth  claims  originating  out- 
side myself  when  such  claims  are  couched  in 
Christian  community;  anonymity  is  not  part  of 
community.  Others  who  may  respond  to  the  lone 
voice,  M.  B.  Hurd,  for  instance,  are  challenged  by 
the  voice,  that  is  the  truth  claim  in  and  of  itself 
without  necessarily  worrying  about  the  connec- 
tion between  the  message  and  the  speaker. 

Both  approaches  are  probably  appropriate  to 
some  extent  although  I think  a case  could  be 
made  for  suggesting  strongly  that  communication 
within  Christian  community  (in  other  words,  each 
of  us  is  openly  accountable  for  every  statement 
made  to  a brother  or  sister)  is  more  in  keeping 
with  concepts  of  the  New  Testament  church.  The 
other  side,  then,  that  is  the  anonymous  message 
without  so  much  consideration  for  the  location  of 
the  messenger,  would  seem  to  correspond  more  to 
the  Old  Testament  prophetic  model  where  the 


message  alone  was  the  most  important  feature. — 
Kenneth  Seitz.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I am  writing  in  response  to  the  Apr.  19,  1977, 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  the  woman  s veil- 
ing. The  salient  word  Power  of  1 Cor.  1 1 is  not  in 
evidence:  “For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to 
have  power  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels.  ’ 
Women's  veiling  is  far  beyond  and  above  tradi- 
tion, properly  in  the  realm  and  context  of  power 
the  key  word  of  first  Corinthians  eleven.  Is  this 
spiritual  power  dormant  because  of  our  disregard 
for  the  power  and  truth  of  God's  Word  in  the  out- 
ward symbolization  of  that  power  and  the  teach- 
ing ministry  of  witness,  see  Rom.  1 : 16.  Power  is 
tripartite  in  our  world  revealed  to  us  as  1.  The 
eternal  power  of  the  living  God.  2.  The  limited 
and  bound  power  of  Satan  and  his  demons.  3.  The 
temporal  power  (a  psuedopower)  of  human  be- 
ings. Power  is  the  basic  warp  and  woof,  the  weave 
of  life  in  this  world.  Power  is  the  goal  of  Satan’s 
rebellion,  the  pretentious  power  of  rebellious  hu- 
mans, the  power  drive  through  witchcraft  and  sor- 
cery to  secure  financial  success  and  influence  over 
other  human  beings.  Power  is  the  key  word  in  our 
modern  world,  in  the  emerging  nations,  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  lobbying  interests  in 
congressional  and  legislative  circles,  the  power  of 
government  bureaucacy  to  mold  and  compel 
people  into  undesired  forms  and  life  against  their 
principles  or  wishes  (remember  Daniel  who 
refused  to  bow  down). 

What  does  a probe  reveal  of  your  choice  or  re- 
jection of  the  veiling?  I address  this  to  both  men 
and  women.  Is  not  the  veiling  a valid  expression 
of  God’s  power  flowing  in  and  through  obedient 
Marys  and  Marthas  whose  example  secures  a wit- 
ness to  God’s  holy  angels  as  they  minister  and 
assist  the  saints  both  brethren  and  sisters  in  wor- 
ship and  prayer  to  God,  not  only  in  the  assembly 
of  saints  but  also  in  the  closet  of  private  and 
family  devotions  and  prayer?  See  Heb.  1:14  for 
the  promise  of  angels  to  assist  the  saints  in  wor- 
ship. Which  of  the  tripartite  powers  have  you 
chosen  or  rejected  in  your  choice  or  rejection  of 
the  prayer  and  headship  veiling?  What  has 
woman’s  lib  to  do  with  the  choice  or  rejection  of 
the  prayer  and  headship  veiling?  Is  woman’s  lib  a 
temporal  humanistic  power  or  a demonic  power 
as  it  related  to  making  a choice  on  the  prayer  veil- 
ing? 

What  analogy  does  our  choice  in  regards  to  the 
veiling  have  with  Israel’s  rejection  of  Samuel  or 
Jerusmem’s  rejection  of  Jesus  (Mt.  23:37).  There 
is  a more  serious  import  to  the  choosing  or  rejec- 
tion process  of  the  prayer  and  headship  veiling 
than  our  sophistication  or  peer  groups  will  allow 
us  to  admit.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  word 
“hold”  in  1 Thess.  5:21,  Titus  1:9,  Heb.  4:14,  and 
Heb.  20:23  in  relation  to  spiritual  things  in  First 
Corinthians  eleven? 

I am  convinced  that  God  intended  the  veiling 
to  be  a valid  symbol,  a spiritual  symbol,  rather 
than  a traditional  symbol  connoted  by  man,  to  be 
held  and  practiced  as  a living  spiritual  symbol,  a 
practice  to  be  observed  until  time  is  no  more. 
How  blessed  the  Christian  who  is  attuned  to  and 
obedient  to  God’s  eternal  power,  manifested  and 
confessed  in  daily  usage  of  this  spiritual  living 
symbol  of  God’s  eternal  power. — Wilmer  D. 
Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

I found  your  Apr.  19  issue  on  symbols  disap- 
pointing and  quixotic. 

Disappointing,  because  the  articles  miss  the 
deeper  issues.  Living  memorials  in  the  form  of 
scholarship  aid,  etc.,  are  a greater  testimony  than 
stones  marking  our  graves.  Over  three  pages  were 
devoted  to  the  covering,  but  written  by  men,  sym- 
bolically enough.  And  yet  a small  column  on  the 
President  of  Brazil  visiting  Mennonites  at  Wit- 
marsum,  Brazil,  missed  the  significant  point, 
reported  elsewhere,  that  the  president  was 


protected  by  guards  and  troops — and  the  Men- 
nonites applauded. 

Quixotic,  because  of  the  attempts  to  give  mean- 
ing to  things — like  the  covering — and  thus  make 
them  symbols.  Meaning  rises  out  of  a symbol.  lx?t 
those  who  wear  it  testify  to  its  meaning. 
Otherwise,  what  is  clearly  symbolized  is  that  the 
writer  is  trying  to  push  a point  of  view  on  to 
others.  I await  a testimony  to  the  plain  coat! 

I do  appreciate  your  magazine,  and  especially 
what  is  symbolized  by  the  new  “Hear,  hear!  ” — 
Donald  R.  Steelberg,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 


marriages 

They  sliall  be  onf  flesh  (Cen  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Cospet  Herald  is  j*iven  to  thosr-  not  nosv  rec-eivinR  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Boss — Blosser. — Earnest  Boss,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Krissie  Blosser, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Leetonia  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Clare 
Schumm,  Mar.  26,  1977. 

Coblentz— Fought. — Lloyd  Coblentz,  Sr.,  Pry- 
or, Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Irene  Fought,  Pryor, 
Okla.,  by  William  Briskey,  Apr.  8,  1977. 

Dill  — Showalter.  — Blair  Dill,  Phoenixville, 
Pa,,  Brethren  Church,  and  Debra  Showalter, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by  Harold 
Fly,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Martin — Zimmerman. — Landis  Martin,  Kutz- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Miriam  Zimmerman,  Rehrersburg, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Schubert  cong.,  by  James  R,  Hess, 
Apr.  9,  1977. 

Miller — Roth. — Lyle  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
and  Elizabeth  Roth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  both 
from  Wellman  cong.,  by  Crawford  Howe  and  Ron 
Kennel,  Feb.  5,  1977. 

Nissley — Miller. — Milford  Nissley,  Mifflin- 
burg.  Pa.,  Boyer  cong.,  and  Marian  Miller,  Mid- 
dletown, Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  by  Omar  Stahl,  Apr, 
2,  1977, 


births 

"(children  are  an  heritage  of  the  l.ord"  (Ps  127  3). 

Egli,  John  and  Debbi  (Gramm),  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Anika  Nicole, 
Feb.  13,  1977, 

Gerber,  John  and  Judith  (Schmell),  Burlington, 
Vt.,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mara,  Jan.  23, 
1977. 

Hershberger,  Jacob  and  Esther  Faye  (Chupp), 
Adair,  Okla.,  second  son,  Kevin  Dean,  Feb.  6, 
1977. 

Histand,  Ivan  and  Martene  (Musselman), 
Neshaminy  Valley,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Megan 
Leigh,  Apr,  3, 197'7. 

Kratz,  Wayne  M.  and  Dolores  (Mover), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Donna  Faye,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Kurtz,  Gerald  and  Elaine  (Weber),  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  second  son,  Dennis  Ray,  Mar.  28,  1977. 

Lengacher,  Glen  and  Jean,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
first  child,  Benjamin  Mark,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Miller,  John  and  Dawn,  Rittman,  Ohio,  fourth 
child,  second  son.  Dale  John,  Mar,  10,  1977. 

Nice,  LeRoy  and  Marilyn  (Eigsti),  Elkhart, 
Ind,,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  James,  Mar. 
18,  1977. 

Nunemaker,  Donald  and  Shirley  (Gingerich), 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Wendi  Marie, 
Mar.  31, 1977. 

Shellenberger,  Donald  and  Lois  Ann  (Wert), 
Haverford,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kimberly  Jo, 
Mar.  24,  1977. 

Ramer,  Gary  and  Jan  (Weaver),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Tenelle  Kristine, 
Mar.  9,  1977. 

Risser,  Nelson  and  Lydia  (Sheeler),  Newville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Justin  James,  Apr.  6,  1977. 
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Rotiman,  Daryl  and  Tricia  (Wagoner),  Arvada, 
Colo,,  second  child,  first  son,  Ashley  Paul,  Mar. 
30.  1977. 

Schrock,  David  and  Judy  (Roelofs),  Harrison- 
ville.  Mo,,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Keri  Joy, 
Apr.  4,  1977. 

Simerman,  Leon  and  Sherry  (Kirkland),  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child.  Heather  Marie,  Jan.  30, 
1977. 

Thontian,  John  and  Sharon  (Bachman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Amy  Nicole, 
Mar.  22.  1977. 

Troyer,  Philip  and  Bonnie  (Yoder),  Mt, 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Philip 
Michael,  Apr.  12,  1977. 

Yoder,  Paul  and  Sherry  (Stauffer),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Roxanne  Lynn,  Mar.  21,  1977. 

Zoss,  Stephen  and  Julie  (Kendall),  Metamora, 
111.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Frederick,  Mar.  17, 
1977. 


obituaries 

" Blessed  are  the  (lead  which  die  in  the  Lord  (Rev  14  13) 

Alley,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Ad  and  Fannie  Vir- 
ginia (Eavey)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Nelson  Co,, 
Va.,  June  10,  1884;  died  at  Kings  Daughter  Hos- 
pital, Staunton,  Va.,  Apr.  9,  1977;  aged  92  y.  She 
was  married  to  Edward  Lewis  Alley,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(William  J.),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Annie  G.  Curry, 
Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  V, 
Robinson),  15  grandchildren,  and  35  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Springdale  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite  Church,  Apr.  12,  in 
charge  of  Duane  E.  Gingerich  and  James  R. 
Worthy;  interment  in  Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Lottie,  daughter  of  William  and 
O Tillie  Kuhne,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
30,  1890;  died  at  Champaign,  111.,  Apr.  10,  1977; 
aged  86  y.  On  Sept.  24,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
John  Eichelberger,  who  died  on  Mar.  29,  1972. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Norman  and  Raymond),  one 
daughter  (Mrs,  Audrey  Tuttoilmondo),  10  grand- 
children, and  4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  12,  in  charge  of 
Irvin  Nussbaum;  interment  in  East  Bend  Church 
Cemetery. 

Emmert,  Evangeline  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Octav  and  Mary  Louise  Voget,  was  born  in  Phil- 
omath, Ore.,  July  5,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  her 
home  on  Mar.  26,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On  Aug.  22, 
1926,  she  was  married  to  George  Emmert,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Kenneth 
Roy,  Gertrude  Irene  Reeser,  and  Ailene  Ruth 
Estes),  10  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
her  mother,  and  4 sisters  (Taletta  Greenway, 
Irene  Blinkhorn,  Louise  Donovan,  and  Esther 
Green).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Julian  Stanley),  one  sister  (Marian  Heloise),  a 
granddaughter,  and  a great-grandson.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Evangelical  Church, 
Sweet  Home,  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of  Eugene 
Garber  and  Rod  Vermillion;  interment  in  Gilli- 
land Cemetery. 

Geil,  Anna  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  W, 
and  Annie  (Beery)  Geil,  was  oorn  at  Broadway, 
Va.,  Apr.  18,  1897;  died  at  Virginia  Mennonite 
Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  12,  1977;  aged  79 
y.  She  was  a member  of  Lindale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
14,  in  charge  of  Linden  M.  Wenger  and  Art 
McPhee;  interment  in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Arthur  R.,  son  of  Christian  S.  and  Ella 
(Rohn)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Sept.  19,  1888;  died  at  Brenn-Field  Nursing 
Home,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Mar.  26,  1977;  aged  88  y. 
On  Nov.  18,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Shoup,  who  died  on  Dec.  24,  1965.  Surviving  are 


one  son  (Harold  A.)  one  daughter  (Esther — Mrs. 
Paul  Rohrer),  10  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Earl).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Ford  R ).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  29,  in  charge 
of  Gary  Nussbaum  and  Frank  Sturpe;  interment 
in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Sherry  Lynn,  daughter  of  R.  Scott  and 
Betty  Lou  (Nice)  Kulp,  was  stillborn  Apr.  6,  1977. 
Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  brother  (Michael), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K. 
Nice),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  K.  Kulp),  and  maternal  great-grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Nice).  Graveside 
services  were  held  at  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery,  Apr.  8,  in  Aarge  of  David  F. 
Derstine. 

Lehman,  Edwin  C.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Lehman)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111.,  Oct. 
12,  1877;  died  at  Salem  Hospital,  Salem,  Ohio, 
Apr.  11,  1977;  aged  99  y.  On  Nov.  27,  1902,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Basinger,  who  died  on  Sept. 
29,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  son  (John),  4 
daughters  (Wilma  Lehman,  Flossie — Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Hazel  Schmucker,  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Albert  Miller),  19  grandchildren,  and  20  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Jacob  Huebert,  and 
Elva — Mrs.  Paul  R.  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
Midway  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Bartholomew  and  Leonard  Hershey;  interment  in 
Midway  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ada,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Sarah 
(Lenhart)  Beechy,  was  born  in  Walnut  Creek 
Two.,  ohio.  Sept.  29,  1893;  died  at  her  home  in 
Berlin,  Ohio,  Mar.  29,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Nov. 
4,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Melvin  B.  Miller,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 children 
(Mrs.  Marie  Mast,  David,  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Schrock),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grandehildren, 
2 step-grandchildren,  4 step-great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ida  Miller  and  Mrs.  Orpha 
Stoltzfus).  She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and 
Erv  Schlabach;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Moyer,  Raymond  A.,  son  of  Tobias  and  Kate 
(Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1897;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Jan. 
25,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Kratz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Irene — Mrs. 
Stanley  Freed,  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Harold 

Dengler),  5 sons  (Stewart,  Ernest,  Raymond,  Jr., 
Richard,  and  Stanley),  28  grandchildren,  29 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Laaden,  Vin- 
cent, and  Wilmer),  and  2 sisters  (Lizzie  Hackman 
and  Katie  Moyer).  He  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  11,  in  charge  of  Earl  Anders,  Jr., 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Peachey,  David  C.,  son  of  David  E.  and  Mattie 
A.  (Hostetler)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Mar.  29, 
1977;  aged  58  y.  On  Dec.  20,  1941,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lena  M.  Byler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Glen  D.  and  Norman  R. ),  one 
daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Scott  Collins),  and  6 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Erie  Renno  and 
Timothy  Peachey;  interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Samuel,  son  of  Jacob  A.  and  Cora 
(Raber)  Ramer,  was  born  in  Morgan  Co.,  Mo., 
Jan.  4,  1913;  died  at  Good  Shepherd  Nursing 
Home  in  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mar.  31,  1977;  aged  64 
y.  On  June  27,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Viola 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Mary  Blough  and  Mrs.  Kathryn 
McElmurry),  2 grandchildren,  and  one  sister 


(Mrs.  Eldna  Peffly).  He  was  a member  of  Mt.  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Allen  Zook;  interment 
in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Sommerfeld,  Rebecca  Faye,  daughter  of 
George  and  Amy  (Woodward)  Sommerfeld,  was 
born  at  Newton,  Kan.,  July  26,  1954;  died  near 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Apr.  6,  1977;  aged  22  y.  Surviving 
are  4 brothers  (Stanley,  Lyle,  Jerry,  and  Glen), 
and  2 sisters  (Janice — Mrs.  Leslie  Dyck,  and  Elva 
Bateham).  She  was  a member  of  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  Earl  Buckwalter,  Jerry 
Weaver,  and  Paul  Brunner;  interment  in  East 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Stouffer,  Mahlon,  son  of  Henry  N.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kreider)  Stouffer,  was  born  at  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  Jan.  3,  1891;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his 
home,  Feb.  22,  1977;  aged  86  y.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Bessie  Snyder  and  Eva  Stouffer).  He 
was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Feb.  26,  in 
charge  of  Gary  Nussbaum;  interment  in  Maple 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Lydia  M.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Josephine  (Lund)  Wittrig,  Feb.  7,  1895;  died  at 
the  West  Point  (Neb.)  Hospital,  Apr.  6,  1977; 
aged  82  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1915,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Stutzman,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  8 children  (Glen,  John,  Leslie, 
Harry,  Edward,  Louis,  Evelyn — Mrs.  Francis 
Bellar,  and  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  James  Oswald),  22 

randchildren,  16  great-grandchildren,  one 

rother  (Edward  Wittrig),  and  one  sister  (Anna 
Wittrig).  One  son  (Omer)  preceded  her  in  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Beemer  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Earnest  Kauffman,  Ivan 
Troyer,  and  Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  Beemer 
Cemetery. 

Wagler,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Susan- 
nah (Wagler)  Gingericn,  was  born  near  Baden, 
Ont.,  Nov.  19,  1911;  died  at  her  home  near  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  at  the  age  of  65  y.  On  Oct.  4,  1933, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  Wagler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Earl  and  Alvin),  2 
daughters  (Leona  and  Beta),  7 grandchildren,  2 
brotners  (Isaiah  and  Elmer),  and  2 sisters  (Lavina 
and  Emma — Mrs.  Chris  O.  Erb).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  (Laura — Mrs.  Isaac 
Ruby).  She  was  a member  of  Ethel  Conservative 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Maple 
View  Church,  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Bren- 
neman,  Alvin  Baker,  and  Alvin  Leis;  interment  in 
Conservative  Cemetery,  Millbank. 

Werder,  Leah,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  and  Bar- 
bara (Short)  Short,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1884;  died  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  Apr.  7, 
1977;  aged  93  y.  On  Mar.  15,  1911,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Elmer  P.  Werder,  who  died  on  Jan.  17, 
1943.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Marjory),  4 

randchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 

rother  (I.  J.  Short).  One  grandson  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a memoer  of  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Keith  Leinbach  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Lockport  Cem- 
etery. 


Cover  photo  by  Three  Lions. 


calendar 

59lh  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg, Va..  4:00  p.m.;  Baccalaureate,  10:00  a.m.,  Mav  22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 
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items  and  comments 


Maine  raises  drinking  age 

Maine’s  legal  drinking  age  will  be  raised 
to  20  from  18  under  a law  signed  by  Gov. 
James  B.  Longley.  The  measure  will  take  ef- 
fect 90  days  after  the  legislature  adjourns  in 
July.  Gov.  Longley  said  he  would  have 
preferred  to  allow  teens  to  continue  to  drink 
liquor  on  the  premises  of  bars  and  res- 
taurants. “However,  I was  so  convinced  that 
we  had  to  do  something  to  address  the 
takeout  problem,  which  was  making  liquor 
more  available  to  our  15,  16,  and  17-year- 
olds,  that  I was  willing  to  accept  an  across 
the  board  increase  to  20  rather  than  risk  hav- 
ing no  change  at  all,”  he  said.  Reports  of 
drinking  in  school  parking  lots  and  students 
with  hangovers  were  repeated  throughout  a 
month  of  legislative  debate. 

Says  Canadian  arms 
industry  based  on  fallacies 

The  Canadian  arms  industry  is  based  on 
the  profit  motive  and  the  arguments  used  to 
rationalize  it  publicly  are  myths.  Ernie 
Regehr,  researcher  with  the  peace  and  con- 
flict studies  department  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  says  Canada 
produces  military  hardware  specifically  for 
sales  abroad  and  to  improve  economic  ties, 
not  to  meet  its  own  defense  needs  or  pro- 
mote peacemaking,  as  it  claims.  Canada  is 
one  of  the  world’s  most  prolific  arms  ex- 
porters. In  1967,  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  Canada’s  export  sales  of 
military  hardware  were  around  $450  mil- 
lion, or  $22  per  capita,  making  it  the  world 
leader  in  sale  of  arms  on  a per  capita  basis. 

Regehr,  author  of  Making  a Killing: 
Canada's  Arms  Industry  (McClelland  & 
Stewart,  1975),  has  done  thorough  research 
of  the  subject  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada). 

Campus  Crusade,  World  Vision  meet 
Better  Business  Bureau’s  ratings 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  and  World 
Vision  made  it,  but  the  Billy  Graham  Evan- 
gelistic Association  and  the  Oral  Roberts 
Evangelistic  Association  didn’t.  “It  ” is  the 
latest  listing  of  organizations  which  met  the 
standards  of  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  for  charitable  solicitation  purposes. 
According  to  a report  in  the  March  issue  of 
Eternity  magazine.  Living  Bibles  Interna- 
tional and  Youth  for  Christ  International 
also  failed  to  meet  the  standards.  Those  who 
failed  generally  did  so.  Eternity  says,  “be- 
cause they  failed  to  disclose  upon  request 


current  information  about  activities,  fi- 
nances, voting  trusteeship,  and  accomplish- 
ments. Specifically,  many  groups  did  not 
provide  an  annual,  externally  audited  fi- 
nancial statement  and  an  auditor’s  report.  ” 
The  Council’s  Philanthropic  Advisory 
Service  publishes  a quarterly  “Give  Wisely  ” 
guide,  which  can  be  obtained  for  a dollar 
and  a self-addressed  envelope  sent  to  PAS, 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  1150 
17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  10036 

Missouri  Senate  endorses 
tuition  tax  reduction. 

The  Missouri  Senate  has  passed  a measure 
giving  a tax  deduction  for  the  amount  paid 
in  tuition  at  private  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  Passed  by  a vote  of  20  to  10,  the  bill 
sets  a maximum  of  $500  per  student  per 
year.  Proponents  argued  that  it  gives  some 
financial  relief  to  parents  of  nonpublic 
schools  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
they  make  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Medical  bargain  in  Yoncalla 

Residents  of  Yoncalla,  Oregon,  paid 
tribute  to  their  67-year-old  “Dr.  Lydia,  ” 
who  has  cared  for  them  for  the  last  31 
years — charging  the  bargain  rate  of  $1  an 
office  visit  and  $2  a house  call.  More  than 
half  the  residents  of  this  town  of  770  turned 
out  for  the  celebration  honoring  Dr.  Lydia 
Emery  and  her  husband,  Clifford,  who  has 
driven  her  to  every  house  call  in  her  31  years 
of  practice.  The  couple  moved  to  Yoncalla  in 
1946.  She  set  her  prices  when  she  began  her 
practice,  and  says  she  has  no  plans  to  change 
her  prices  or  retire. 

Twenty  percent  of  all  Americans  have 
smoked  “pot”  at  least  once 

A report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  National 
Governors  Conference  indicates  that  20 
percent  of  all  adult  Americans  have  smoked 
marijuana  at  least  once.  The  375-page 
report  concluded  that  harsh  penalties  do  not 
deter  marijuana  users  and  that  moderate  use 
poses  no  known  health  risks.  The  long-range 
impact  of  steady  marijuana  use  has  not  been 
determined.  Eight  states  have  decrimi- 
nalized the  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  marijuana:  Oregon,  California,  Ohio, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Alaska,  and 
South  Dakota.  Texas  has  substantially 
reduced  its  penalty. 

Anglican  bishop  who  fled  Uganda 

An  Anglican  bishop  who  fled  Uganda  in 
February  told  the  Western  Carolina  Billy 
Graham  Crusade  audience  that  American 
missionaries  in  Uganda  are  in  no  danger 
from  President  Idi  Amin.  Festo  Kivengere, 
who  spoke  during  the  crusade  and  left  im- 
mediately for  London,  where  he  is  residing 


temporarily,  said,  “They  are  in  no  danger  at 
all.  The  danger  is  with  Ugandan  Christians 
and  other  Ugandans.”  He  said  he  fled  the 
country  following  the  Feb.  6 arrest  and 
death  of  Archbishop  Janani  Luwum.  Bishop 
Kivengere  said  he  is  wanted  by  Amin  “for 
the  same  reason  the  archbishop  was  mur- 
dered. 

“I  spoke  out  against  Amin’s  evil  prac- 
tices,’’ he  said.  “The  archbishop  spoke 
against  the  brutalities  and  murders  and  tor- 
tures and  I spoke  against  them  many  times 
in  my  preaching.  That  is  the  reason  I am  a 
wanted  man.  ” 

Methodist  bishop  cites  stand 
of  church  on  homosexuality 

United  Methodist  Bishop  Joel  D.  Mc- 
David  of  Florida  has  reiterated  the  church’s 
stand  that  homosexuality  is  not  condoned 
but  that  the  human  and  civil  rights  of  ho- 
mosexuals should  be  ensured.  “The  United 
Methodist  Church  does  not  condone  ho- 
mosexuality and  considers  the  practice  in- 
compatible with  Christian  teaching,”  he 
said,  “but  the  church  insists  that  all  persons 
are  entitled  to  have  their  human  and  civil 
rights  ensured.  ” 

Pa.  legislators  avoid  a stand 
on  Sunday  sales  measure 

Pennsylvania  s House  of  Representatives 
has  dodged  the  issue  of  general  merchandis- 
ing on  Sunday,  leaving  the  question  to  the 
courts  where  litigation  is  now  pending.  By  a 
vote  of  103  to  94,  the  House  returned  the 
Sunday  sales  bill  to  its  Business  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  avoiding  the  recording  of 
the  position  of  legislators  on  the  con- 
troversial issue.  The  bill  would  have  re- 
pealed laws  banning  the  sale  of  all  but 
certain  essentials  on  Sunday. 

Yugoslav  aide:  churches  are  free 
if  they  stay  out  of  politics 

Yugoslavia’s  minister  of  cults  told  the 
World  Congress  on  Religious  Liberty  in 
Amsterdam  that  his  country’s  policy  “un- 
doubtedly shows  that  religious  communities 
in  the  self-management  society  can  be 
absolutely  free  provided  that  they  take  no 
part  in  politics.  The  Yugoslav  official  said 
there  are  three  important  principles  which 
govern  church-state  relations  in  his  coun- 
try— freedom  of  conscience  and  religion, 
separating  religious  communities  from  the 
state,  and  “depoliticizing’  the  church. 
“Starting  from  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  faith,  Dr.  Lalic  said,  “we 
have  proclaimed  religion  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual  s private  affair  and  protected  it  as  one 
of  the  basic  human  rights.  Since  we  have 
proclaimed  religion  to  be  an  individual’s 
private  affair,  we  had  to  separate  religious 
communities  from  the  state.” 
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Dear  Jimmy  Carter 


I listened  to  your  address  on  energy  problems  the  same  day 
I began  reading  Ronald  J.  Sider’s  book  Rich  Christians  in  An 
Age  of  Hunger  (Inter-Varsity  Press,  $4.95).  Together  these 
two  communications  gave  me  some  things  to  think  about.  I 
found  the  two  supporting  each  other  at  various  points  though 
I consider  Sider’s  the  better  statement.  (I  am  no  doubt  biased 
since  he  is  one  of  our  boys.  He  belongs  to  the  Brethren  in 
Christ,  a Mennonite-related  group  which  we  claim  when  we 
feel  a need  to  broaden  our  base. ) 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  these  two,  for 
although  some  of  the  same  people  are  addressed  in  both,  your 
purposes  are  more  limited  than  his.  You  are  trying  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  he  is 
trying  to  arouse  Western  Christians  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 
Both  are  difficult  tasks,  but  his  is  the  more  comprehensive. 
Your  speech  had  a certain  parochial  ring,  but  then  you  were 
addressing  a generally  parochial  group,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
representing  us,  a generally  parochial  people. 

I found  a lot  to  affirm  in  what  you  said,  though  I am  told 
that  nearly  half  the  American  people  think  that  you  are  a 
false  prophet  on  this  issue.  I disagree  with  them  and  I admire 
your  courage  for  seeking  to  keep  us  from  using  up  all  our 
resources  and  leaving  nothing  for  the  grandchildren. 

Perhaps  the  reason  I did  not  find  your  words  disturbing  is 
that  our  family  has  already  begun  to  move  in  the  direction 
you  are  pointing.  Being  of  a parsimonious  nature,  we  have 
already  put  aside  our  venerable  V-8  sedan  in  favor  of  a 
spunky  little  four-cylinder  station  wagon.  And  we  try  to 
conserve  heating  oil,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  of 
higher  prices. 

I liked  your  speech  also  because  I like  a challenge.  Why 
should  we  not  seek  for  different  ways  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends?  Anyone  with  eyes  to  see  can  observe  that  we  in  North 
America  waste  vast  amounts  of  fuel.  As  if  burning  fuel  were 
like  climbing  a mountain  just  because  it  is  there. 

You  have  proposed  a better  way  and  I support  it.  Some 
congressmen,  I noted,  seemed  disturbed  because  you  stressed 
conservation  instead  of  production  only.  The  American  way, 
they  said,  is  to  produce  more  so  we  can  continue  to  consume 
as  we  like.  But  they  were  from  the  other  party  and  may  have 
been  looking  for  something  negative  to  say. 


If  I have  a criticism  of  what  you  said,  it  is  not  that  you  call 
for  sacrifice.  Though  I reject  carnal  warfare,  I can  freely  join 
with  you  in  this  war  on  waste.  But  if  I have  a criticism,  it  is 
that  the  scope  of  your  campaign  is  too  narrow.  Here  is  where 
Ron  Sider  goes  beyond  you.  You  have  called  for  sacrifice  in 
the  form  of  taxes  and  higher  prices.  He  suggests  a graduated 
tithe,  using  an  annual  income  of  $8,000  as  a base.  He 
proposes  that  the  Christian  contribute  10  percent  of  the  first 
$8,000  to  the  Lord.  For  every  $1,000  per  year  above  this 
salary  he  would  add  5 percent  in  contributions.  Sider’s  book 
has  tables  showing  how  this  would  work.  According  to  his 
formula,  this  is  how  it  would  work:  At  $13,000  one  would 
contribute  $2,050  and  have  $10,950  left,  at  $20,000,  the 
figures  would  be  $5,900  and  $14,100.  Everything  above  $25, 
000  would  be  given  away.  He  reports  he  and  his  wife. 
Arbutus,  follow  this  formula  in  their  giving,  but  he 
recognizes  the  need  for  some  flexibility.  (1  have  the 
impression  that  they  have  no  children  yet  in  college! ) 

Your  concern  is  the  future  of  the  American  people.  His 
concern  is  the  poor  of  the  world.  You  are  calling  for  national 
equity;  he  is  calling  for  international  justice.  Now  I heard 
your  address  to  the  U.N.  sometime  ago,  so  I know  that  you 
too  have  some  international  concern. 

I simply  want  to  say  that  what  you  have  proposed  is  only  a 
bare  beginning.  Along  with  all  the  rich  Western  nations,  we 
have  responsibility  on  a broader  scale.  A former  U.S. 
president  declared  war  on  poverty.  His  cause  fizzled  out  in 
part  because  he  got  tangled  up  in  another  kind  of  war. 

Yet  he  had  a good  idea.  It  is  still  waiting  for  someone  to 
pick  it  up  and  carry  it  out  on  an  international  basis.  Then  in 
the  words  of  Amos  “let  justice  roll  down  like  waters,  and 
righteousness  like  an  everflowing  stream  ” (5:24). 

This  justice  is  not  only  a national  matter;  it  is  international 
as  well.  Sider  concludes  that  “we  live  at  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  in  history.  The  present  division  of  the  world’s 
resources  dare  not  continue.  And  it  will  not.  Either 
courageous  pioneers  will  persuade  reluctant  nations  to  share 
the  good  earth’s  bounty  or  we  will  enter  an  era  of 
catastrophic  conflict.  ” 

Today  there  is  still  time  for  a response.  But  that  time  is 
running  out. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Presenting  a musical  program  in  church-chapel,  Goshen  College,  a modern  auditorium  which  is  reported  to  be  acoustically  satisfactory. 


Acoustical  tile  has  robbed  us 

by  Paul  Wohlgemuth 


I had  just  finished  a concert  of  the  Biola  College  Chorale  in 
a Baptist  church  in  Oregon.  I felt  uneasy.  The  choir  members 
had  struggled  to  communicate  effectively,  but  they  seem- 
ingly had  difficulty  hearing  each  other,  making  them  feel 
they  were  singing  alone.  Where,  I asked  myself,  was  the 
choral  sound  that  needed  to  envelop  the  choir  and  which 
gives  the  singer  extra  emotion,  energy,  and  excitement? 
What  stifled  the  life,  inspiration,  and  thrill  of  their  singing? 

As  the  singers  were  leaving  the  choir  loft  I searched  for  an 
answer.  I reflected  on  the  many  months  the  choir  members 
had  diligently  rehearsed  for  their  singing  ministry.  Even 
before  this  concert  a half-hour  prayer  session  was  held  as  a 
spiritual  preparation.  They  had  sincerely  asked  the  Lord  to 
make  this  concert  spiritually  meaningful  and  inspirational  for 
us  as  well  as  for  the  audience.  What  had  gone  wrong? 

As  one  of  the  singers  walked  toward  me,  I immediately 


sensed  her  frustration  and  disappointment.  She  simply  com- 
mented, “It  seems  the  Lord  didn’t  speak  tonight.  ” I glanced 
at  the  thick  rug  on  the  floor,  the  acoustical  tile  on  the  ceiling, 
the  cushioned  seats,  and  could  only  respond,  “If  the  Lord 
didn’t  speak,  He  didn’t  speak  to  the  architect.  ” By  then  it 
was  clear  that  the  architectural  design  of  the  sanctuary  had  so 
deadened  its  acoustics  that  inspirational  singing  was  impossi- 
ble. I especially  felt  sorry  for  the  service  choir  of  the  church 
which  undoubtedly  was  struggling  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
with  this  acoustical  handicap  in  its  effort  to  serve  spiritually 
through  their  singing. 

Unfortunately  dead  acoustics  are  common  in  American 
churches  as  a result  of  twentieth-century  interior  design. 
Many  congregations  that  expected  the  church  music  program 
to  get  a new  lift  after  moving  into  a new  sanctuary 
experienced  a contrary  result.  The  resonant  sanctuaries  found 


in  pre-twentieth-century  churches  generally  have  been  re- 
placed with  those  that  are  acoustically  dead.  The  stonework 
of  city  cathedrals  and  the  hard  plaster  walls  of  small  country 
churches  have  been  replaced  with  acoustical  tile,  carpeted 
floors,  cushioned  seats,  and  curtained  backdrops.  Once  con- 
gregations and  choirs  sang  with  ease  and  natural  amplifica- 
tion; now  people  hesitate  to  sing  because  they  feel  as  if  they 
are  singing  alone  and  they  miss  the  supporting  sound  around 
them.  Choir  membership  suffers  because  the  joy  of  blending 
their  voices  in  song  is  gone.  Dead  acoustical  design  has 
harmed  the  spiritual  ministry  of  church  music  more  than  any 
one  single  physical  cause  in  this  century. 

I have  conducted  the  Tabor  College  Choir  in  concerts  in 
most  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  in  the  United 
States  and  many  in  Canada.  I particularly  remember  the  ex- 
cellent acoustics  for  choir  singing  in  the  Shafter  M.B.  church 
and  the  Dinuba  M.B.  church  before  it  was  remodeled.  But 
most  sanctuaries  built  within  the  last  20  years  present  serious 
acoustical  problems  for  choir  as  well  as  for  congregational 
singing.  No  doubt  this  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  music 
participation  and  interest  in  our  churches. 

In  recent  years  sound-absorbing  materials  have  been  used 
successfully  to  absorb  unwanted  sound  in  industrial  build- 
ings. This  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  similar  treatment  is 
equally  good  in  churches.  Actually,  the  two  problems  are 
vastly  different.  Often  great  quantities  of  acoustical  material 
must  be  used  in  industry  to  reduce  unpleasant  sounds  to  a 
tolerable  level.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  church  only  a slight 
adjustment  of  sound  distribution  is  usually  needed.  Thus  a 
wholesale  application  of  acoustical  materials  in  a sanctuary  is 
disastrous  not  only  in  its  effect  on  music  but  also  to  the  entire 
tone  and  effectiveness  of  the  worship  service. 

Church  building  committees  need  to  know  that  salesmen 
of  acoustical  materials  often  misrepresent  themselves  as 
acoustical  engineers.  In  their  desire  to  sell  their  products  they 
have  so  deadened  the  interiors  of  many  churches  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  purchase  costly  public  address  systems  so 
that  the  minister  may  once  again  be  heard.  The  attempt  to 
substitute  natural  amplification  with  electronic  amplification 
has  been  unsuccessful  as  far  as  choir  and  congregational  sing- 
ing is  concerned.  In  some  churches  rugs  have  been  installed 
over  hard  floors  in  order  to  make  the  cleaning  of  the 
sanctuary  easier.  Unhappily  the  vacuum  cleaner  in  these 
cases  has  won  over  the  spiritual  ministry  of  music  in  worship. 

If  music  is  to  be  a meaningful  part  of  the  worship  life  of  the 
congregation,  the  sanctuary  must  be  a resonant  auditorium. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict,  in  advance  of  building,  exactly  what 
the  resonance  of  a sanctuary  will  be.  When  the  church  is  in 
use  the  clothing  of  the  congregation  generally  absorbs  nearly 
one  third  of  all  sound  produced.  With  the  building  filled,  a 
resonant  period  of  not  less  than  two-second  duration  is  de- 
sirable; the  reverberation  time  lengthens  to  about  four 
seconds  when  the  building  is  empty.  A two  to  2t4  second 
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reverberation  time  is  a good  compromise  for  both  singing  and 
speaking.  Under  any  circumstanee  echo,  not  to  be  confused 
with  reverberation  time,  is  undesirable. 

The  primary  reasons  for  poor  acoustics  in  choir  lofts  are 
high  ceilings  and  absorbent  materials  surrounding  the  choir. 
The  best  design  of  a choir  loft  is  a shell.  It  forms  a “mixing 
chamber”  in  which  the  choir  sings.  It  reflects  the  sound  so 
that  there  are  no  dead  spots  on  the  stage  and  performers  can 
hear  themselves  and  the  other  performers.  The  result  is  a 
balance  of  blended  sounds  from  all  sections.  Furthermore,  it 
helps  direct  the  sound,  which  otherwise  would  be  dissipated, 
toward  the  audience.  Thus  a good  choir  loft  will  control 
sound,  preserve  its  volume  and  quality,  and  project  it  toward 
the  congregation. 

My  advice  is  to  build  a place  of  worship  with  live  acoustical 
properties.  If,  after  using  the  sanctuary  awhile,  the  congrega- 
tion determines  it  is  too  resonant  or  it  has  a bothersome  echo, 
acoustical  material  can  easily  be  added  to  soften  the  sound 
reflection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a sanctuary  is  built  acous- 
tically too  dead,  most  congregations  will  not  be  willing  to  tear 
up  the  ceiling  or  walls  and  replace  it  with  material  having  a 
harder  reflective  surface. 

In  retrospect,  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  built  churches 
with  rectangular  sanctuaries,  plaster  walls,  hard  benches  and 
wooden  floors  contributed  more  than  we  realize  to  our  great 
singing  heritage.  Unfortunately,  like  a silent  ghost,  our  new 
acoustically  dead  sanctuaries  have  robbed  us  of  the  bril- 
liance, life,  and  joy  of  singing  in  worship.  My  hope  is  that 
congregations  will  try  to  rectify  bad  acoustical  situations  and 
that  new  houses  of  worship  will  be  built  with  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  acoustical  needs  of  music  as  well  as  to  the  require- 
ments for  speaking,  visual  esthetics,  and  symbolism. 
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Goldiview  and  the  three  organs 


by  Eye  MacMaster 

nee  upon  a time  there  was  a little  church  that 
lived  on  the  edge  of  a big  Social  Trend.  She 
had  a beautiful  congregation  that  shone  like 
pure  gold,  so  she  was  called  Goldiview. 

Goldiview’s  parents,  Anabaptist  Heritage  and  Mennonite 
Tradition,  often  told  the  little  church,  “Now,  Goldiview,  you 
may  go  and  play  in  Evangelical  Circles  and  occasionally  swim 
in  the  Stream  of  Activism,  but  don’t  go  wandering  in  the 
Social  Trends;  for  if  you  go  too  far  you  will  get  lost  and  even 
be  Assimilated.” 

One  morning,  as  Goldiview  was  picking  some  liturgies  for 
her  morning  worship,  she  saw  some  especially  beautiful  ones 
just  within  the  Social  Trend.  Quite  forgetting  the  warnings  of 
her  parents,  Goldiview  wandered  further  and  further  into  the 
Trend,  filling  her  worship  service  with  the  pretty  liturgies.  At 
last  she  had  all  the  liturgies  she  could  carry  and  she  turned  to 
go  home,  only  to  find  that  she  was  lost. 

Just  then  she  saw  a little  Popular  Religion.  Goldiview  was 
very  curious,  so  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Inside  the 
Popular  Religion,  Goldiview  saw  a Budget  set  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  with  three  pots  of  money. 

“Oh,  how  hungry  I am!  ” cried  Goldiview,  and,  picking  up 
a pledge  card,  she  tried  the  first  pot.  It  was  full  of  Lx)cal 
Expenses  and  there  was  far  too  much  for  her,  so  she  tried  the 
middle-sized  pot.  That  was  the  Fund  for  Denoninational 
Agencies,  but  it  was  still  too  much,  so  she  tried  the  teeny-tiny 
pot,  which  was  for  World  Needs,  and  it  was  just  right,  so  she 
gobbled  it  all  up  quickly. 

round  the  Budget  were  three  Fellowships,  each 
made  of  a different  material.  “Oh,  how  tired  I 
am!  ” said  Goldiview.  “I  really  want  to  sit  in 
one  of  these  Fellowships.  ” 

First  she  tried  the  Fellowship  made  of  consensus,  but 
though  it  was  sturdily  made,  it  did  not  feel  comfortable  to 
her,  so  she  tried  the  next  one.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion Despite  Difference  was  not  much  better,  so  she  tried  the 
Fellowship  of  Majority  Rule  with  Polarization.  It  fit  her  very 
well,  though  it  seemed  rickety  and  poorly  made.  But  by  this 
time  Goldiview  was  so  tired  that  she  sat  down  rather  hard, 
and  broke  the  Fellowship  all  to  pieces. 

Goldiview  was  rather  frightened  at  what  she  had  done,  but 
she  still  felt  rather  tired  and  so  she  looked  around  for 
somewhere  else  to  sit  down.  She  saw  a Social  Ladder  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  so  she  climbed  up. 

There  she  found  a cozy  little  room  with  three  pleasant 
looking  Traditions. 

“Oh,  how  sleepy  I am,”  yawned  Goldiview  and  flung 
herself  on  the  first  Tradition. 

It  was  the  Secular  Tradition  and  far  too  soft  for  her,  so  she 
climbed  down  and  tried  the  next  Tradition.  That  was  the 
Tradition  of  Legalism  and  far  too  hard,  so  Goldiview  tried  the 
third  Tradition.  That  was  Mainline  American  Protestantism 
and  Goldiview  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


ow  this  Popular  Religion  was  inhabited  by 
organs.  There  was  a big  Father  Organ,  a mid- 
dle-sized Mother  Organ,  and  a teeny-tiny  Baby 
Organ.  The  three  Organs  had  gone  out 
early  that  morning  to  see  what  they  could  gather  from  the 
Social  Trends  for  their  Popular  Religion.  Before  long  it  was 
time  for  the  Organs  to  return  home. 

No  sooner  had  the  Organs  entered  than  the  Father  Organ 
went  to  taste  his  pot  of  money.  He  could  tell  at  once  that 
someone  had  put  a pledge  card  in  his  pot. 

“Who’s  been  eating  my  big  pot  of  Local  Expenses?”  he 
cried  in  his  big  voice. 

Mother  Organ  then  tried  her  money  and  she  said,  “Who’s 
been  eating  my  middle-sized  Fund  for  Denominational 
Agencies?  ” 

And  “Who’s  been  eating  my  teeny-tiny  pot  of  money  for 
World  Needs?  ” squeaked  the  Baby  Organ  in  his  little  voice, 
“and  gobbled  it  all  up?  ” 

The  Father  Organ  was  so  surprised  he  sat  down  rather 
heavily  in  his  Fellowship. 

“Who’s  been  sitting  in  my  Fellowship  of  Consensus?  ” he 
cried  in  his  big  voice. 

he  Mother  Organ  sat  down  in  her  Fellowship. 
“Who’s  been  sitting  in  my  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation Despite  Differences?  ” she  said  in 
her  middle-sized  voice. 

And  “Who’s  been  using  Majority  Rule  with  Polarization?  ” 
said  the  Baby  Organ  in  his  teeny-tiny  voice,  “and  broken  the 
Fellowship  all  to  pieces?  ” 

They  looked  all  around  but  they  did  not  see  anyone,  so 
they  decided  to  climb  up  the  Social  Ladder. 

The  Father  Organ’s  Tradition  was  all  crumpled. 

“Who’s  been  sleeping  in  my  Secular  Tradition?  ” he  roared 
in  his  great  big  voice.  “My  Humanism  is  wrinkled!  ” 

All  the  rules  and  regulations  on  the  Mother  Organ’s  Tradi- 
tion were  messy. 

“Who’s  been  sleeping  in  my  Legalism?  ” she  said. 

As  for  the  Baby  Organ,  “Who’s  been  sleeping  in  my  Main- 
line Protestant  Tradition?  ” he  squeaked.  And  there,  lying  in 
the  Protestantism,  with  her  golden  congregation  spread  all 
over  the  Pillow  of  Affluence,  was  the  prettiest  little  church 
they  had  ever  seen. 

oldiview  sat  up  and  blinked.  When  she  saw  the 
three  Organs,  she  was  so  frightened  that  she 
jumped  out  of  the  Protestant  Tradition  and  ran 
down  the  Social  Ladder  before  the  Organs  had 
a chance  to  Assimilate  her. 

Goldiview  was  so  glad  to  be  home  that  she  never  again 
went  beyond  Evangelical  Circles  or  across  the  Stream  of 
Activism  to  wander  alone  in  the  Social  Trends.  For  she  had 
learned  that  little  churches  that  enter  into  Popular  Religions 
and  go  up  the  Social  Ladder  to  Mainline  Protestantism  are 
likely  to  be  Assimilated.  ^ 
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what  we  believe 


by  Emma  Richards 

17.  Christian  integrity 


“We  believe  that  Christians  are  to  be  open  and  transparent 
in  life,  ever  speaking  the  truth,  and  employing  no  oaths.” 

As  Jesus  went  about  in  Palestine,  he  encountered  people  as 
they  were.  He  recognized  their  needs  and  the  quiet  inner 
cries  of  their  hearts.  So  it  was  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  brought  together  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, His  claims  of  lordship,  and  guidelines  for  discipleship. 
Here  was  a way  of  living  and  a way  of  facing  life’s  problems 
that  people  understood.  Jesus’  great  sermon  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew 5,  6,  7 brought  a whole  new  approach  to  how  one 
measures  success  or  failure  in  living.  One  of  the  things  dis- 
cussed was  the  swearing  of  oaths. 

Among  those  who  followed  Jesus  were  those  who  knew 
their  history  and  their  law.  Long  ago  in  ancient  times  they 
knew  their  father  Abraham  had  planted  a tamarisk  tree  near 
Beersheba  as  a sign  of  his  oath  sworn  to  Abimelech.  They 
knew  that  in  patriarchal  times  a man  would  place  his  hand  on 
the  thigh  when  an  oath  was  sworn.  A hand  raised  to  the  sky 
was  a part  of  the  oath,  and  so  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament  words  “to  lift  the  hand”  and  “as  the  Lord 
liveth.” 

From  the  law  they  knew,  “You  shall  fear  the  Lord  your 
God;  you  shall  serve  him  and  cleave  to  him,  and  by  his  name 
you  shall  swear”  (Deut.  10:20).  They  knew  that  to  ask  God  to 
be  a witness  to  their  words  was  also  to  call  on  Him  to  be  their 
Judge  and  Avenger.  Thus  instead  of  using  God’s  holy  name, 
they  used  instead  their  own  head,  or  heaven  or  earth  or  the 
holy  city,  Jerusalem.  Indeed  the  whole  formula  for  oath 
swearing  was  a complicated  thing!  Deep  inside  they  also 
knew  that  the  oath  could  mean  very  little.  The  liar  lied  with 
the  oath.  The  thief  used  the  oath  to  cover  his  deed.  And  the 
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simple  honest  person  couldn’t  figure  out  the  rules  to  the  com- 
plicated system! 

Like  the  other  five  concerns  in  Matthew  5,  Jesus  spoke  to 
this  current  issue  of  His  day.  He  did  not  lay  the  groundwork 
for  change  in  the  state  law  nor  even  the  Jewish  law.  He  spoke 
to  His  followers,  those  who  wanted  their  lives  to  show  what 
they  believed.  Thus  He  said,  “Do  not  swear  an  oath  at 
all.  . . . Let  your  yes  be  yes  and  your  no,  no.  ” Why  did  Jesus 
make  this  drastic  change  rather  than  go  back  to  the  original 
pure  intent  of  the  Old  Testament  law?  For  one  thing,  it 
hadn’t  worked!  It  did  not  change  the  inner  character  of  a 
person  or  insure  truthfulness.  The  oath  by  its  very  nature 
presumes  dishonesty  and  lying.  It  also  presumes  that  one 
does  not  speak  the  truth  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Jesus,  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  His  kingdom,  did  not  assume  that 
its  members  must  be  compelled  to  speak  the  truth.  Truthful- 
ness was  a standard  for  kingdom  citizenship! 

By  this  drastic,  “but  I say  to  you  ...”  perhaps  Jesus  was 
trying  to  say  several  things.  First,  Jesus  hoped  His  followers 
would  have  a deep  reverence  for  God.  It  was  a very  serious 
and  awesome  thing  to  call  on  God  to  be  a witness,  to  their 
statements.  It  was  so  easy  to  err  or  to  trust  one’s  own  memory 
or  ability.  Second,  Jesus  knew  the  misuse  of  the  oath.  It  had  a 
way  of  dulling  rather  than  sharpening  the  rule  of  truthful- 
ness. It  had  become  a tiresome  burden  in  its  current  usage. 
And  it  tended  to  have  a demoralizing  rather  than  a moraliz- 
ing effect.  And  lastly,  Jesus  wanted  His  followers  to  live  a life 
of  complete  honesty  and  truthfulness  at  all  times,  not  just  on 
special  occasions  or  under  certain  conditions.  Jesus  was  laying 
an  ethical  foundation  for  His  followers  based  on  a personal 
faith.  “The  rejection  of  the  oath  binds  one  to  absolute 
obedience  to  Jesus  in  full  discipleship,  and  always  to  live  and 
testify  in  complete  truthfulness.”  (“oath,”  Mennonite  Ency- 
clopedia, Vol.  IV.  p.  3. ) 
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How  did  Jesus’  followers  accept  this?  There  is  no  record  of 
the  church  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
using  the  oath  to  good  affect.  Peter  used  it  at  his  denial — the 
old  two-step  method  of  swearing,  then  invoking  a curse. 
Second  Corinthians  1:23,  Hebrews  6:16,  17,  and  Galatians 
1:20  pose  a question  for  some;  however,  these  Scriptures 
should  be  interpreted  against  the  backdrop  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  example  of  the  New  Testament  church.  Writ- 
ings of  the  early  church  fathers  show  that  they  accepted  Mat- 
thew 5 and  James  5:12  as  the  standard  for  the  church.  Thus 
they  rejected  the  use  of  the  oath.  However,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  a state  religion  and  infant  baptism  rather  than 
the  new  birth  became  the  method  of  entrance  into  the 
church,  then  the  oath  along  with  many  other  teachings 
changed. 

The  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  discovered  this  great 
concept  of  truthfulness  and  incorporated  it  into  their  life  and 
teachings.  (Read  Article  Seven  on  the  Schleitheim 
Confession,  Gospel  Herald,  Feb.  22,  1977,  p.  155).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  over  the  450-year  history  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  this  is  one  of  the  principles  upheld  by  most 
Mennonite  groups  of  whatever  branch,  country,  or  ethnic 
background.  In  some  periods  of  history  it  has  been  an  easy 
practice  to  follow  in  relationship  to  the  state.  At  other  times 
and  places,  following  this  principle  produced  its  martyrs. 

How  should  Matthew  5:33  be  interpreted  by  the  contem- 
porary Christian  living  and  working  in  a secularized  society? 
Does  it  merely  mean  that  one  marks  out  the  word  “swear  ” 
and  underlines  the  word  “affirm  ” in  legal  papers?  Or  is  it 
only  a slight  inconvenience  and  source  of  embarrassment  to 
ask  the  judge  to  “affirm  you  in  ” rather  than  “swear  you  in?’’ 


Does  it  become  a simple  matter  of  semantics  to  which  we  at- 
tach a certain  set  of  meanings?  And  does  it  become  lost  as  an 
item  to  teach  our  children  or  witness  to  our  neighbor?  Is  it 
difficult  to  talk  about  because  of  vivid  memories  of  half 
truths  or  shady  deals  or  of  being  fearful  of  our  children  an- 
nouncing that  we  are  hypocrites? 

The  call  of  Matthew  5 is  the  call  of  Christian  discipleship, 
the  call  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  word  and  deed.  1 recall 
vividly  and  with  deep  satisfaction  the  first  legal  papers  I 
signed  years  ago.  I marked  out  “swear  ” and  wrote  “affirm  ” 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  the  county  school 
superintendent. 

“Are  you  a Quaker?  ” he  asked. 

“No,  I’m  a Mennonite,  ” I replied. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  his  best  teachers  were 
from  Earlham,  North  Manchester,  and  Goshen  colleges.  He 
talked  about  my  Uncle  John  and  Uncle  Anson,  about  others 
from  my  church,  and  then  concluded  by  saying,  “If  you 
belong  with  them  you’ll  be  a good  teacher.’’ 

Not  all  people  who  don’t  swear  oaths  are  good 
schoolteachers!  But  I wasn’t  going  to  be  the  one  to  prove  that 
statement  true!  A quality  of  life  and  skill  was  expected  of  me 
because  others  had  demonstrated  the  relationship  between 
word  and  responsible  Christian  living! 

It  is  this  kind  of  Christian  integrity  that  becomes  the  call 
and  challenge  of  the  contemporary  Christian.  We  err,  we  fail, 
we  sin.  But  forgiveness  is  ours  to  experience.  As  we  maintain 
a life  of  Bible  study,  prayer,  fellowship  within  the  church, 
sharing  and  witnessing,  we  can  grow  in  our  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  live  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  full 
obedience  and  discipleship.  ^ 


Pm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Two  years  ago  I noticed  my  black  topcoat  was  frayed  at  the 
cuffs,  becoming  rather  threadbare,  so  I purchased  for  several 
dollars  another  nice  black  one  at  a used  clothing  store.  It  was 
nearly  new  and  showed  little  sign  of  wear. 

During  the  past  summer  my  wife  sent  the  new  purchase  to 
the  dry  cleaners.  It  was  returned,  fresh  and  neat,  placed  in 
the  closet,  and  gradually  through  the  succeeding  weeks 
worked  itself  to  the  rear  behind  the  other  garments. 

Last  fall,  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  chilly  weather,  I 
absentmindedly  pulled  out  the  frayed  and  tattered  one  that 
should  have  been  discarded,  but  hadn’t  been.  I completely 
forgot  about  the  newer  purchase,  and  it  remained  hidden  be- 
hind an  assortment  of  other  clothing. 

Through  Christmas  I wore  the  old  one,  a bit  ashamed  of 
the  poor  appearance  it  made,  resolving  that  I must  get  to  the 
budget  shop  and  replace  the  relic. 

Then  one  day  in  sorting  through  the  closet,  I found  the 
topcoat  that  my  wife,  Anna  Mae,  brought  back  from  the  dry 


cleaners.  It  was  still  wrapped  in  its  plastic  garment  bag. 

In  surprise  I told  her  of  my  discovery. 

She  smiled  and  said,  “I  wondered  why  you  didn’t  wear  it, 
but  I figured  you  were  hoping  to  get  a little  more  mileage  out 
of  the  old  one.’’  I am  noted  in  the  family  for  my  economy. 

Later  as  I was  reading  from  the  Bible,  chapter  three  of  the 
Book  of  Colossians,  I was  reminded  again  of  how  the  Chris- 
tian should  put  off  anger,  wrath,  filthy  communcation,  and 
put  on  kindness,  long-suffering  and  other  godly  characteris- 
tics. God  reminded  me  at  that  time  of  the  forgotten  coat.  He 
said,  “Bob,  I have  so  many  new  beautiful  things  for  each 
Christian,  but  some  of  you  persist  in  hanging  onto  and  wear- 
ing the  seedy,  tacky  ‘garments’  that  I wanted  you  to  put  off 
and  discard  long  ago.  Why  do  you  do  that.  Bob?  ” 

And  I confessed  to  Him  it  was  habit,  asked  Him  to  kick  me 
the  next  time  I as  a Christian  wore  a sinner’s  garment. 

And  God  promised  He  would  do  that  very  thing. — Robert 
J.  Baker 
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Fourth  in  a series  of  five  articles  on  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  program  boards. 


BCM— 

Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


At  first  finding  out  about  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  was  like  trying  to  bottle  a fistful  of 
early  morning  fog.  Who  or  what  was  the  BCM?  I knew  it  had 
come  into  being  as  the  agency  that  would  provide  resources 
to  strengthen  the  congregations  in  the  areas  of  youth,  con- 
gregational education,  leadership,  and  peace  and  social 
concerns.  It  had  been  shaped  out  of  a section  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  Mennonite  General  Conference. 

I asked  one  Elkhart,  Indiana,  church  member  about  BCM. 
He  laughed.  He  knew  the  offices  were  on  the  second  or  third 
floor  of  Greencroft  Center  in  Elkhart.  “It  expects  congrega- 
tions to  make  decisions,”  was  his  next  comment.  “We  don’t 
fully  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  do.” 

I moved  on.  The  next  person  said  BCM  was  a “suggesting 
agency,  ” which  in  his  thinking  meant  “powerless  and  mean- 
ingless. ” 

Another  strike  and  I’d  be  out.  I tried  again.  “I  believe  most 
people  in  our  churches  are  very  much  in  the  dark  about  the 
BCM.  What  does  it  do?  How  do  we  as  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  benefit  from  BCM?”  was  another  response.  I 
was  out. 

I found  people  confused  this  board  with  the  Mission 
Board.  Also  the  Board  of  Education.  One  person  responded 
to  my  questionnaire,  “The  BCM  is  doing  a very  good  job 
covering  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and  college  activities  and 
mission  projects.  ” I didn’t  know  whether  to  call  that  a foul 
ball  or  not. 

An  older  person  wrote  simply,  “I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  all  these  boards.  My  wife  and  I are  old  retired 
members.  Much  of  what  is  going  on  today  in  our  churches  we 
do  not  know  nor  understand.  ” 

Obviously  some  people  have  a fuzzy  image  of  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  I determined  to  find  out  why. 

I turned  to  books  about  church  structures.  In  The  Decision 
Makers,  Lyle  Schaller,  church  consultant,  explains  that  the 

Top:  Executive  Secretary  Harold  Bauman  with  administrative  assistant 
Thelma  Horner. 

Middle:  Bob  Zuercher  (right)  serving  as  resource  person  to  a Pacific 
Coast  Conference  group  exploring  possibilities  for  a conference  youth 
secretary. 

Bottom:  Left  to  right:  Dan  Shenk,  Beulah  Kauffman,  Bob  Zuercher, 
Mim  Nussbaum. 
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Left  to  right:  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  John  Mosemann,  Kathy 
Harshberger,  Roy  T.  Hartzler. 


Mennonite  Church  in  1971  created  a new  General  Assembly 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Virginia  in  August  1973.  The 
way  he  saw  it,  the  Assembly  replaced  the  national  mission 
meeting  and  the  youth  convention.  “Thus  they  changed  the 
name  of  the  game,  consolidated  three  playing  fields  into  one, 
and  provided  for  the  influx  of  scores  of  new  players,  many  of 
whom  were  expected  to  be  lay  persons,”  he  writes.  It  wasn’t 
quite  like  that.  The  new  Assembly  combined  the  former 
General  Conference  biennial  meeting  with  the  annual  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  boards  of  education,  publication,  and 
missions.  The  youth  convention,  although  meeting  at  the 
same  time  this  year,  has  not  become  part  of  the  Assembly 
structure. 

Schaller  identifies  this  restructuring  as  part  of  a trend  in 
several  denominations  to  “overhaul  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery. ” One  general  characteristic  of  this  movement  was  to 
make  the  “worshiping  congregations  ” the  primary  client  of 
the  new  structures.  A second  was  replacement  of  depart- 
ments having  specific  functions  like  evangelism,  stewardship, 
family  life,  and  so  forth,  with  one  new  agency  concerned  with 
servicing  the  congregations.  In  the  Mennonite  Church,  this 
new  thing  was  the  BCM  with  the  “worshiping  congregation, 
rather  than  a funetion  such  as  evangelism,  ” as  its  primary 
concern. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1971,  a variety  of  minis- 
tries were  brought  under  the  umbrella  of  BCM  to  strengthen 
congregations  individually  and  in  clusters.  Some  of  these 
tasks  were  carryovers  from  the  former  Mennonite  General 
Conference;  some  were  new  ones.  At  present,  BCM  resources 
available  to  churches  fall  into  three  main  categories:  person 
resources  to  conduct  workshops  and  seminars  for  congrega- 
tions or  clusters  of  congregations;  printed  resources  for  con- 
gregational study;  and  audiovisual  resources.  A staff  of 
seven  or  eight  is  expected  to  meet  these  obligations  for  all 
regions. 

BCM  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  work  with  the 
churchwide  studies  each  biennium.  After  the  General  Board, 
with  conference  leaders,  determines  the  issues  to  be  studied 
in  the  coming  bennium,  task  forces  develop  statements  on 
the  issues  which  are  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Following  discussion  on  the  Assembly  floor,  BCM  coor- 
dinates the  development  of  study  guides  to  help  congrega- 


Left to  right:  Arnoldo  Casas,  Rachel  Pannebecker,  j.  F.  Swart- 
zendruber,  Evon  Castro,  David  Helmuth. 


tions  study  the  topics.  Two  years  later,  after  the  congrega- 
tions have  completed  the  studies  and  reported  back  to  BCM, 
the  General  Board  presents  a refined  statement  on  the  issue 
to  the  Assembly  for  action.  Two  such  studies  (women’s  role, 
amnesty)  have  been  completed;  two  are  in  process  (on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures). 

An  overview  of  what  BCM  has  accomplished  in  its  first  five 
years  is  impressive.  Numerous  workshops  and  seminars  have 
focused  on  personal  growth  and  relationships,  evangelism, 
peace  concerns,  youth  sponsor  training,  help  for  pastoral  cou- 
ples, and  training  of  conference  ministers.  Two  cross-cultural 
youth  conventions  and  a house  church  consultation  have 
been  held. 

A Ministerial  Information  Center  to  help  congregations 
find  pastors  has  been  functioning  for  a number  of  years  now. 
Last  August  Arnoldo  Casas  was  appointed  to  the  staff  to  work 
in  Spanish  congregational  education  and  literature,  helping 
to  develop  Spanish  curriculum  materials  and  providing 
teacher  training  for  Mennonite  Spanish-speaking  congrega- 
tions. 

Peace  and  social  concerns  literature  has  been  developed. 
Study  materials  for  congregations  in  business  ethics,  Chris- 
tian stewardship,  and  family  life  are  in  process.  BCM  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  develop- 
ing the  new  Foundation  Series  curriculum  and  with  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  develop  study  materials  regarding  the 
discernment  of  gifts  and  stewardship  of  material  resources. 

Future  plans  inelude  working  with  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  in  developing  church  record  materials  and  certifi- 
cates, a pastor’s  handbook,  and  vocational  counseling  litera- 
ture. Other  areas  where  BCM  is  planning  expansion  are  in 
family  life  education,  leadership,  and  in  stewardship  (a  staff 
person  for  stewardship  education  is  being  sought). 

“The  initiative  for  new  services  or  programs  can  come  for 
any  of  a number  of  sources,  ” says  Harold  E.  Bauman,  execu- 
tive secretary.  “These  would  include  members  in  congrega- 
tions and  conference  leaders  communicating  with  BCM, 
ideas  arising  in  the  General  Assembly,  ideas  which  grow  out 
of  the  staff  work  in  relation  to  congregations,  and  ideas  which 
come  from  the  BCM  Board  of  Directors. 

“We  are  receiving  requests  from  congregations  for  help  in 
areas  for  which  we  are  not  currently  staffed.  If  staff  persons 
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are  secured  for  these  areas,  then  this  will  mean  increasing  the 
budget  beyond  the  normal  inflationary  rate.” 

Why  are  some  church  members  still  uncertain  what  the 
BCM  is  all  about? 

One  reason  is  BCM’s  invisibility.  “We  work  behind  the 
scenes  ...  we  relate  mostly  through  conferences  and  their 
leaders  and  executive  committees.  If  conference  leadership 
persons  don’t  share  this  information,  it  doesn’t  get  to  the  con- 
gregations, ” said  Dan  Shenk,  director  of  communications. 
And  then  they  don’t  know  what  BCM  is  doing. 

BCM  s work  in  curriculum  development  with  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  also  gets  little  visibility.  In  connection  with 
Christian  education  materials,  people  tend  to  think  first  of 
Scottdale,  but  BCM  is  deeply  involved,  staff  members  told 
me. 

“The  other  program  boards  have  a more  readily  recogniza- 
ble product.  They  can  point  to  success  stories — who  has  been 
saved  and  that  sort  of  thing.  In  a way  our  existence  depends 
on  how  much  the  congregations  perceive  their  own  need  for 
help,  ” said  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  associate  secretary  for 
evangelism  and  peace  and  social  concerns. 

“We  are  young.  Our  age  as  a board  is  against  us,”  he 
continued.  “But  we  are  becoming  known.  It  is  four  years 
since  the  first  staff  was  hired.  There  has  been  a high  turnover 
in  staff  and  board  members.”  He  thought  in  time  congrega- 
tion would  link  faces  to  functions.  “Other  boards,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  Board  of  Education  have  a history  and 
an  image.  People  don’t  know  enough  about  us  to  know  what 
our  image  is  and  who  we  are.  The  jury  is  still  out.  ” 

A respondent  to  the  questionnaire  I sent  out  agrees. 
“Frankly  the  church  needs  to  be  sensitized  to  the  many 
benefits  it  receives  from  BCM,  especially  the  undramatic  be- 
hind-the-scenes tasks  and  giving  out  of  total  commitment  as 
opposed  to  sensational  appeal.  ” 

I found  that  another  reason  for  the  foggy  image  is  that 
people  confuse  the  BCM  with  other  boards.  Three  of  them 
have  the  same  street  address,  though  their  post  office  box 
numbers  are  different.  Some  of  the  activities  of  MBM  and 
BCM,  such  as  evangelism,  seem  to  overlap.  And  to  compli- 
cate matters  more,  some  former  employees  of  MBM  are  now 
associated  with  BCM. 

Another  factor  which  keeps  the  fog  index  higher  than  it 
should  be  is  related  to  the  type  of  work  the  board  feels  ob- 
ligated to  carry  through.  “Some  have  branded  us  as  working 
at  the  wrong  issues.  We  aren’t  relevant — or  we  are  too  rele- 
vant, ” said  Schwartzentruber.  Some  of  these  unpopular 
issues  are  the  role  of  women  in  the  church  and  peace  and 
social  concerns. 

In  1973  the  General  Assembly  offices  asked  BCM  to 
prepare  study  materials  on  the  role  of  women  as  a topic  of 
study  in  the  churches.  Churches  were  encouraged  to  study 
the  prepared  document  in  the  next  biennium.  At  Assembly 
75  BCM  reported  that  of  the  1,100  questionnaires  sent  to 
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congregations,  133  had  been  returned  12%).  Only  15  con-  j 
gregations  had  reported  having  studied  the  document  as  a 
congregation  or  in  small  groups.  Thirty  said  they  would  study  r 
it  later  or  were  undecided.  ^ f 

Responses  varied  sharply.  One  person  replied,  “This  is  not 
an  issue  or  a problem  for  our  people,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a t 
priority  concern  for  attention  by  the  congregation;  everyone 
is  satisfied  with  the  present  application  of  the  Scripture.”  ^ 

Yet  a congregation  which  worked  through  the  document 
responded,  “The  study  brought  us  to  an  open  recognition  of  ' 
our  failure  in  this  area  and  a new  interest  in  the  cultivation 
and  implementing  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  all  members.  ’ f 

The  amnesty  study  launched  the  same  year  fared  little  bet-  |i 

ter.  BCM  prepared  a guide  for  study  and  action.  A copy  of 
the  document  was  mailed  to  pastors,  inviting  them  to  order  ^1 
copies  for  congregational  study.  Thirty  congregations 
ordered  copies.  Of  1,085  questionnaires  sent  out,  155  were  -ji 
returned.  Only  26  congregations  had  studied  the  issue  and 
reported  their  findings.  v 

BCM  recognizes  that  congregations  lacked  awareness  of  -a 
the  full  study  process  until  late  in  the  biennium,  and  that 
some  congregations  had  insufficient  time  to  work  on  it. 
Results  might  have  been  better  if  more  time  had  been  availa- 
ble  for  the  entire  process.  Significant  improvement  has  al-  < 

ready  been  reported  from  studies  being  conducted  during  the  ' 

present  biennium  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  About  300  congregations  have 
worked  with  one  or  both  studies,  estimates  David  Cressman 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Clearly,  not  all  church  members  are  agreed  on  what  the  ' 
agenda  of  the  congregations  should  be.  One  member  writes,  ' 
“We  need  to  find  ways  to  get  a more  accurate  feeling  of  the  , 
total  brotherhood  on  given  issues.  I have  the  feeling  that  cur- 
rent methods  poll  only  the  more  verbal  or  more  educated.  ” 
Another  told  me,  “The  BCM  isn’t  where  the  congregations 
are.  Congregations  want  to  know  what  this  board  can  do  for 
them.  How  can  it  help  them  curb  the  growing  divorce  rate? 
What  can  it  do  to  help  save  the  Sunday  schools?  Is  the  board  , 
interested  in  saving  souls?  Why  so  much  about  social  issues? 

Yet  BCM  is  saying  you  should  be  interested  in  amnesty  and 
the  role  of  women  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ” 

BCM  would  like  to  help  the  church  be  the  church,  rather 
than  an  auxiliary  to  “board.  ” “It  is  harder  to  get  local  con- 
gregations enthused  about  Christian  education  (things  that 
relate  to  their  lives)  than  things  that  reach  out  beyond 
themselves,  such  as  overseas  missions,  ” said  one  staff 
member.  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  said  he  is  asked,  “Why 
don’t  you  prepare  the  Four  Spiritual  Laws  type  of  pamphlet, 
so  we  will  know  how  to  do  evangelism?” 

The  board  does  not  dictate  to  the  individual  churches  what 
they  should  do,  nor  does  it  work  directly  with  a congregation 
unless  that  congregation  asks  for  help.  Dan  Shenk  explained  ^ 
that  the  board  and  staff  go  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  a 
congregational  process  in  discerning  needs.  “We  encourage 
congregations  to  become  discerning  communities,  gathered 
around  the  Word — saying,  in  effect,  ‘This  is  the  way  it’s  go- 
ing to  be.’  ” 
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“We  try  to  avoid  marching  in  and  saying  we  have  this 
program  or  this  is  what  you  need.  Rather  we  try  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  that  we  are  available  in  the  areas  that  are  im- 
portant to  congregational  life. 

“When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  ” Shenk  continued,  “we 
don’t  have  the  power  to  do  much  more  than  influence 
opinion  and  raise  questions — which  we  think  is  fine.  ” 

In  my  research  I noticed  soon  that  people  saw  BCM  as 
representative  of  all  boards  and  responsible  for  them.  It  is 
possible  that  this  misconception  is  related  to  its  carrying  on 
work  formerly  done  under  the  direction  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference.  In  fact,  as  indicated  throughout  this 
series  of  articles,  the  BCM  is  only  one  of  five  program  boards 
each  with  separate,  specific  tasks.  The  responsibility  for 
overall  strategy  rests  with  the  General  Board. 

One  person  asks  how  the  local  congregation  can  set 
priorities  and  be  the  church  when  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  the  boards  and  assessments  upon  congregations 
actually  seem  to  determine  what  happens  in  the  churches. 

One  person  suggested  that  the  true  governor  on  prophetic 
ministry  of  all  boards  is  finances.  The  fear  of  cutting  off  con- 
gregational financial  support  determines  what  is  done  or  not 
done. 

“Bigger  institutions  and  agencies  require  more  money  to 
run  the  machinery.  Reorganizing  the  boards  has  increased 
that.  At  district  conventions  as  many  as  six  representatives  of 
various  boards  may  be  present.  Someone  has  to  pay  for  travel 
expenses.  The  ordinary  church  member  looks  at  his  salary 
and  his  opportunities  to  travel  and  can’t  understand  what  is 
happening,  ” wrote  one  person. 

The  consolidation  of  boards  at  Elkhart  has  obvious  ad- 
vantages, yet  can  also  hinder.  One  staff  member  told  me 
frankly,  “With  so  many  of  us  here  together,  the  temptation  is 
for  us  to  think  that  by  listening  to  each  other  we  don’t  have  to 
listen  to  the  congregations.  ” He  was  not  suggesting  a de- 
liberate disregard  for  the  churches,  but  a subconscious 
tendency  to  believe  that  because  board  employees  at  Elkhart 
are  professionals,  they  have  the  answers.  Also,  he  said,  it’s 
“more  convenient  ” to  check  signals  with  the  person  in  the 
next  office  than  to  write  letters  or  place  long-distance  calls. 

BCM  has  an  open  concern  for  small  congregations  and  for 
minorities  and  is  trying  to  find  better  ways  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  trend  is  for  the  percentage  of  requests  for 
assistance  to  be  lower  from  larger  conferences,  for  they  have 
greater  resources  in  their  midst.  The  smaller,  geographically 
farflung  conferences  have  greater  needs  and  ask  for  help 
more  often.  But  the  record  is  not  always  100  percent  success- 
ful. 

I reflected  on  my  initial  difficulty  in  this  entire  assignment 
in  becoming  accustomed  to  the  terminology.  Did  the  or- 
dinary church  member  who  was  used  to  words  like 
“minister’’  and  “conference”  and  “bishop  ” have  difficulty 
when  suddenly  confronted  with  terms  like  “peoplehood 
process,  ” “multiplier  effect,”  “facilitator,  ” “assembly,” 
“conference  leadership  person,  ” and  “discerner  ”?  Was  that 
why  one  Gospel  Herald  writer  said  simply,  “Send  us  an 
apostle  ”? 


Arnoldo  Casas  (right)  at  a Spanish  leaders’  retreat  in  Texas. 


Suggestions  from  Gospel  Herald  readers  for  lifting  the  fog 
surrounding  BCM  were  plentiful  and  fell  into  several  main 
categories; 

1.  Pastoral  leadership.  More  seminars  for  pastors  and 
guidelines  for  replacement  of  pastors  so  it  can  be  done  with 
less  pain  are  needed.  “Leadership  styles  have  changed  over 
the  years.  ” Some  members  react  to  past  practices,  others  to 
current  ones. 

2.  Youth  ministries,  family  life,  junior  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  aged.  More  resources  are  needed  in  all  these  areas. 

3.  The  little  congregation.  Pay  more  attention  to  small, 
struggling  congregations  and  to  pastors  with  little  or  no 
formal  training.  Perhaps  a circuit  counselor  should  be  pro- 
vided to  visit  and  encourage  them. 

4.  Duplication  and  overlap  of  activities.  “The  time  is  past 
for  doing  the  same  thing  with  duplicated  efforts  at  all 
levels — congregations,  district,  area,  Mennonite  Church, 
MCC,  or  other  churches.  ” 

5.  Denominational  loyalty.  “Resources  are  needed  to  assist 
congregations  nurture  loyalty  to  our  church  by  emphasizing 
our  strengths.  ” 

6.  Divided  goals.  Pull  together  peace  and  social  concerns 
and  evangelism.  These  should  be  one  integrated  effort,  not 
two  distinct  efforts.  (I  learned  BCM  has  already  done  that. ) 

7.  Information.  Inform,  inform,  inform  about  BCM 
services. 

By  now  the  fog  had  cleared  up  in  my  mind  about  BCM.  Its 
task  was  new,  big,  and  complex  in  finding  ways  to  help  con- 
gregations do  their  work — without  doing  it  for  them.  I could 
agree  with  Dan  Shenk’s  words:  “BCM  s future  should  be 
bright  as  the  church  moves  toward  greater  congregational 
initiative.  As  congregations  begin  to  work  more  at  what  it 
means  for  them  to  be  in  mission.  I’d  guess  they’ll  increasingly 
see  the  need  for  assistance  in  the  task.  Providing  that  support 
is  what  BCM  is  all  about.” 
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The  millennium,  yes!  1000  ^ 

by  J.  Otis  Yoder 

rt 


First  let  me  make  clear  what  a “millen- 
nium ” is.  The  word  comes  straight  from  the 
Latin  and  means  1,000  years.  Then,  I sup- 
pose, for  completeness  I should  also 
pinpoint  what  I mean  by  “literal.”  To  bor- 
row from  Webster  it  means  “.  . . conveying 
the  primary  meaning;  opposed  to  figura- 
tive. ...”  So  I take  “literal”  as  the  exact 
meaning  of  a word. 

A “literal  millennium”  then  in  the  sense 
of  my  discussion  means  a real,  visible,  actual 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth — that’s  what  I am 
looking  for!  That’s  what  I’ll  have  part  in! 

Now,  on  what  basis  can  I be  sure  it  will 
happen?  A good  question — one  that  needs 
our  attention.  For  one  thing  I find  many, 
both  ancients  and  moderns,  who  believe  like 
I do.  I hope  it  doesn’t  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  the  early  disciples  believed  in  the  literal 
reign.  According  to  D.  T.  Taylor’s  research 
in  his  book  The  Voice  of  the  Church  on  the 
Coming  and  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  a 
certain  Dr.  Burnet  writes,  “The  millennial 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  church  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  inclu- 
sively.” That  is  positively  convincing. 

Where  did  these  men  of  faith  who  held  to 
the  millennial  reign  find  their  basis  for  be- 
lieving what  they  taught?  It  is  not  enough  to 
find  out  who  has  believed  it,  or  even  who 
believes  it  now — there  are  many  today;  in- 
fluential Bible  teachers — but  rather  to  search 
for  the  bedrock  on  which  the  teaching  rests. 

Obviously  in  this  discussion  we  cannot  be 
exhaustive.  I hope,  though,  to  “stir  up  your 
pure  minds  ” to  start  tracking  it  down  for 
yourself.  I’m  going  to  do  a survey  of  the 
Gospels  to  touch  at  several  points  this  bed- 
rock truth:  Jesus  and  His  reign  on  earth. 

About  His  birth.  We  begin  with  Matthew 
and  we  are  faced  immediately  with  a list  of 
names  making  up  “The  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David.  . . . ” 
What’s  so  important  about  that?  Well,  if 
Jesus  is  going  to  reign  on  earth  He’d  better 
have  some  irrefutable  credentials.  Matthew 
nails  that  one  down  by  showing  that  Joseph, 
the  foster  father  of  Jesus  can  call  Solomon 
“my  ancestor.  ” At  the  same  time  Matthew 
in  1:16  closes  the  door  on  the  critics  by 
showing  that  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary! 
(Joseph  was  a descendant  of  Coniah.  See 
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Jeremiah  22:30.) 

And,  lo,  when  the  wise  men  saw  the  star 
in  the  East  and  headed  for  Jerusalem  they 
said  they  were  trying  to  find  “the  King  of 
the  Jews.”  The  scribes  knew  where  to  look 
in  the  prophet  Micah  to  tell  Herod  where 
“the  King’  would  be  born — and  He  was! 

Let’s  turn  now  to  Luke,  and  again  we  find 
some  strange  happenings.  Gabriel  was  sent 
to  the  town  of  Nazareth,  “To  a virgin 
espoused  to  a man  whose  name  was  Joseph, 
of  the  house  of  David;  and  the  virgin’s  name 
was  Mary  ” (Lk.  1:27).  (Just  a little  farther 
on  we  ll  see  why  that  phrase,  “of  the  house 
of  David,  ” is  important.)  Gabriel  greeted 
her  and  announced  his  mission.  She  was 
chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  what’s 
more,  “ He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God 
shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David:  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end”  (Lk.  1:32,  33).  He  is  the 
King  Eternal! 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  where  the 
throne  of  David  was?  Right!  In  Jerusalem! 
You  will  want  to  go  back  to  2 Samuel  7; 
Psalm  89;  Psalm  72;  Isaiah  9:1-7;  Psalm  2; 
to  name  a few  to  see  where  Gabriel  got  his 
point. 

While  you  are  turning  to  other  passages 
leaf  on  to  Luke  3:23  for  another  “book  of 
generations.  ” This  time  the  line  is  traced 
through  Mary  to  David  by  way  of  Nathan 
and  on  through  Judah  (See  Genesis  49:10!) 
to  Adam!  So  “The  King  ” has  His  credentials 
without  question. 

Through  His  ministry.  Did  He  know 
about  those  credentials  and  their  implica- 
tions while  He  was  here?  A good  way  to  find 
out  is  to  ask  what  He  taught.  In  Luke  19:11 
ff.  He  told  a parable,  “because  they  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  im- 
mediately appear.  ” “A  certain  nobleman 
went  into  a far  country  to  receive  for  himself 
a kingdom,  and  to  return.  ” The  “far 
country  ” is  not  defined,  but  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  where  the  “return  ” is.  He 
came  back  to  his  point  of  departure  for  his 
kingdom! 

One  time  the  mother  of  the  “Sons  of 
Thunder  ” came  to  Jesus  with  a motherly 
request,  “Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may 
sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom.”  He  gave  her 
and  them  a brief  lesson  on  inordinate  aspira- 


tion and  added,  ”...  but  to  sit  on  my  right  . 
hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  ' 
but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father  ” (Mt.  20:21,  23).  If 
there  will  not  be  a kingdom,  why  is  the 
Father  making  preparation  for  those  seats? 

After  the  rich  young  man  went  away  sor-  viK 
rowful  because  his  “holdings”  held  him 
back  from  following  Christ,  Peter  wanted  to  ^ 
know  if  heaven  had  any  rewards  for  “forsak- 
ing all.  ” Now  watch  how  Jesus  answered 
him,  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  that  ye  which 
have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ” (Mt. 
19:28).  That’s  pretty  clear,  isn’t  it?  There 
are  twelve  tribes  and  there  will  be  a throne. 

Matthew  reports  a fuller  text  of  the  Olivet 
Discourse  stretching  it  over  two  chapters — ^ 

24  and  25.  At  the  end  of  chapter  25  Jesus 
tells  of  a time  to  come,  “When  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory”  (v.  31).  Where  will  that 
be?  What  throne  is  He  referring  to?  Go  back 
and  check  on  Luke  1:30-33.  Makes  sense 
now,  doesn’t  it? 

Just  a few  hours  before  Jesus  was  betrayed 
and  arrested.  He  observed  the  Passover  with 
His  disciples.  While  they  were  eating  “he 
took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  said. 
Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves: 

For  I say  unto  you,  I will  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  come”  (Lk.  22:17).  Matthew  adds  a ^ 
note  at  the  end  like  this,  ”...  until  that  day 
when  I drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father’s 
kingdom”  (Mt.  26:29).  Sounds  like  a future 
literal  time,  doesn’t  it? 

During  His  trial  and  death.  At  the  trial 
before  the  High  Priest  Jesus  spoke  under 
oath  about  His  return,  “Hereafter  shall  ye 
see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ” (Mt.  26:64).  He  plainly  referred  to  ' 
two  events:  sitting  and  coming.  (If  you  want 
to  know  more  about  that  turn  to  Daniel 
2:44,  45;  Daniel  7:13,  14.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
context. ) 

And  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  events  is 
when  Pilate  asked  Jesus  about  His  kingdom 
recorded  in  John  18:33-36.  Pilate  put  the 
question,  “Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  ” 

Jesus  threw  it  back  at  him,  “.  . . did  others 

(continued  on  page  390)  I 
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0001  The  millennium,  no! 

by  John  E.  Lapp 


The  principles  which  have  governed  my 
studies  are  those  which  I learned  from  my 
ministers  whom  I heard  expounding  the 
Word  from  my  childhood.  I have  learned 
that  these  are  the  same  principles  which 
were  used  by  our  Mennonite  pioneers  of  co- 
lonial days  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact  they  are 
the  principles  which  were  followed  by  our 
Anabaptist  forefathers.  Simply  stated  they 
are;  1.  To  hear  the  words  of  Jesus  as  taught 
in  the  Gospels  especially  the  teachings  of  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount.  2.  To  follow  this  with 
the  lessons  for  life  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Epistles.  3.  To  study  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  this  view  of  Christology.  4.  To 
study  the  apocalyptic  literature  such  as 
Daniel  and  the  Revelation  in  the  light  of  the 
first  three  principles. 

When  any  people  are  living  according  to 
the  teachings  of  our  Lord  in  the  now,  they 
will  be  ready  for  any  eventuality.  Whether 
there  will  be  a literal  millennium  or  not  is 
not  really  important.  According  to  Jesus’ 
teachings  in  Matthew  24:44-51  it  does  mat- 
ter how  one  lives  in  the  society  to  which  he 
relates.  Maybe  all  of  us  need  to  repent  from 
our  haphazard  conduct  in  human  affairs. 

A Hutterite  was  once  asked  a question 
concerning  his  beliefs  on  Christian  assur- 
ance, he  replied:  “If  we  live  in  obedience  to 
God’s  commandments,  we  are  certain  of  be- 
ing in  God’s  gracious  hands,  we  do  not 
worry  further  about  our  salvation.  Rather, 
we  try  to  walk  the  narrow  path  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  we  fight  sin  and  practice  brotherly 
love.  How  then  can  redemption  be  lack- 
ing?” 

This  was  certainly  a Christian’s  best 
answer.  Why  should  any  person  stoop  to  the 
low  levels  of  boasting  about  his  Christian 
experience?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  living  a life 
than  to  do  much  talking?  Will  the  one  who 
lives  according  to  this  way  of  life  be  ready 
for  his  Lord’s  return? 

After  reading  the  various  viewpoints  on 
the  millennium  and  seeing  the  need  for  liv- 
ing a life,  giving  a witness  to  the  gospel  in 
the  world  now,  and  continuing  my  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  my  beliefs  are  simply  con- 
firmed through  the  further  study  of  the 
Word. 

The  King  has  come.  Before  His  birth  the 
angel  announced  to  Mary,  “He  shall  reign 
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over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.”  A short 
time  after  His  birth  the  wise  men  came  to 
Jerusalem  and  asked,  “where  is  he  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?”  At  the  time  of 
Nathanael’s  call  to  discipleship  he  ex- 
claimed to  Jesus,  “Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.  ” Matthew  21:5 
brings  together  two  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies and  says  these  are  now  fulfilled  with 
the  words,  “Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass.  ” 

When  Pilate  asked  Jesus  during  His  mock 
trial,  “Art  thou  a king  then?  ” Jesus  replied: 
“To  this  end  was  I born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I into  the  world,  that  I should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  ” After  this  Pilate  ac- 
knowledged Jesus  as  King  when  he  asked 
the  people,  “Will  ye  therefore  that  I release 
unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews?”  According 
to  1 Corinthians  15:25,  Jesus  is  already  oc- 
cupying the  position  of  his  rule,  “For  he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  ” The  last  of  these  enemies  is 
death  itself. 

From  these  and  other  Scriptures  we  must 
conclude  that  the  King  has  come  and  has 
been  so  recognized  by  the  many  voices  from 
human  history. 

The  King  and  His  kingdom.  “The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come; 
and  unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be  ” (Gen.  49:10).  This  is  one  of  the 
early  Bible  statements  which  concerns  the 
rule  of  the  Christ  in  His  kingdom.  Shiloh 
seems  to  mean  the  peaceful  ruler.  And  also 
means  that  the  rule  “rightfully  belongs  to 
Him.  ” The  first  and  outstanding  quality  of 
the  nature  of  His  reign  is  that  it  is  a peaceful 
kingdom.'  “Of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom, 
to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever”  (Is.  9:6). 

The  prophet  Daniel  lived  in  a very 
militaristic  world.  When  he  interpreted  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream,  he  told  the  king 
of  Babylon  that  he  did  have  a great 
kingdom.  Three  other  kingdoms  would 
follow,  the  next  being  inferior  to  his 
kingdom,  the  third  would  be  as  strong  as 
brass,  and  the  fourth  as  strong  as  iron.  Then 
he  said,  “In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
God  of  Heaven  set  up  a kingdom,  which 


shall  never  be  destroyed.  ” This  is  the  stone 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands  and  which  would  eventually  break 
into  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold. 

Jesus  said,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I should 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  but  now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence  ” (Jn.  18:36).  This 
peaceful  kingdom  of  Jesus  will  overcome  all 
the  world  kingdoms  and  all  of  the  enemies 
of  God’s  people. 

Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  affirmed 
that  Jesus  now  occupies  the  throne  of  David. 
“That  God  . . . would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit 
on  his  throne.  . . . This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up.  . . . Therefore  being  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted.  . . . Until  I make  thy 
foes  thy  footstool  ” (Acts  2:30,  32,  33,  35). 

“The  Israel  of  God  ” is  composed  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  who  believe  and 
through  grace  are  saved  (Acts  15:11).  This 
has  become  according  to  James  at  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  the  fulfillment  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet  (Amos  7:11),  “To  this 
agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, after  this  I will  return,  and  will  build 
against  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is 
fallen  down;  and  I will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof,  and  I will  set  it  up:  That  the  residue 
of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is 
called”  (Acts  15:15-17). 

Peter  in  his  first  epistle  characterizes  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  by  the  term  “suffer- 
ing.” John  in  the  first  epistle  characterizes 
them  by  “loving.  ” James  in  his  epistle 
characterizes  them  by  living  the  life  that 
expresses  their  beliefs.  Paul  s letters  call 
everyone  to  experience  the  fullness  of  God  s 
grace,  and  Jude  calls  everyone  to  a full  com- 
mitment to  obedience  to  Christ  and  holiness 
of  life.  All  of  these  sacred  writings  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  defines  the  way  of  entering  into  and 
living  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  King  is  coming.  The  kingdom  is  al- 
ready here.  The  rule  of  God  has  already 
begun  in  the  lives  of  people.  Those  who 
follow  the  King  as  the  humble  people  of 
God,  and  who  obey  their  King  are  already  in 
the  kingdom.  To  be  in  the  kingdom  now  is 
to  be  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  King.  To 
be  living  like  the  quoted  above  Hutterite 
(continued  on  page  399) 
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Yes! 

by  Elam  Peachey 

why  do  I look  for  a literal  millennium?  It 
is  in  harmony  with  biblical  interpretation 
and  necessary  to  fulfill  the  Abrahamic  and 
Davidic  covenants  and  the  earthly,  terri- 
torial, and  national  promises  that  God  gave 
to  Israel  as  a nation.  I see  it  as  also  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  New  Testament  prophecies  in 
relation  to  Israel. 

1 The  law  of  Biblical  interpretation.  In 
Isaiah  9:6,  “For  unto  us  a child  is  born,  unto 
us  a son  is  given.  ” This  was  literally  fulfilled 
and  He  was  also  literally  named  in  Isaiah 
9:6.  So  we  must  take  verse  7 literally,  “Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it, 
and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 
justice  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this.” 
Also  Luke  1:31-33,  “Behold,  thou  shalt 
conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a son, 
and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  [literally 
fulfilled].  He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
Father  David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.” 

2.  The  covenant  God  made  with  Ab- 
raham. Genesis  15:18,  “In  the  same  day  the 
Lord  made  a covenant  with  Abram,  saying. 
Unto  thy  seed  have  1 given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates.” 

This  is  an  unconditional  covenant.  It  was 
then  reaffirmed  to  Isaac  in  Genesis  26:1-4, 
both  as  to  the  promised  seed,  which  is 
Christ,  and  also  the  promise  of  the  land  to 
the  natural  descendants,  Israel,  and  reaf- 
firmed to  Jacob  in  Genesis  28: 12-14. 

This  is  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  also 
the  land  is  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob  s seed  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
Genesis  17:7,  8,  “And  I will  establish  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  Seed 
after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  to  be  a God  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  1 will  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a stranger,  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession;  and  I 
will  be  their  God.” 

When  King  David  is  giving  thanks  to  God 
in  1 Chronicles  16: 15-18,  he  states  thus,  “ Be 
ye  mindful  always  of  his  covenant;  the 
words  which  he  commanded  to  a thousand 
generations;  even  of  the  covenant  which  he 
made  with  Abraham,  and  of  his  oath  unto 
Isaac;  and  hath  confirmed  the  same  to  Jacob 
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for  a law,  and  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  saying.  Unto  thee  will  I give  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  lot  of  your  inheritance.” 
The  promises  and  covenants  that  God  made 
with  Abraham  concerning  the  promised 
seed  and  the  land  is  an  everlasting  covenant 
and  the  promise  to  Israel  concerning  the 
land  is  for  an  everlasting  possession.  See  also 
Psalm  105:10.  The  covenants  and  promises 
of  God  are  what  they  are  because  God  is 
what  He  is. 

3.  The  promise  that  David’s  kingdom 
should  endure  forever.  “Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  justice  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will 
perform  this”  (Is.  9:7). 

Today  Christ  is  not  occupying  David’s 
throne,  but  is  seated  with  the  Father  on  His 
throne.  “To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father 
in  his  throne  ” (Bev.  3:21).  The  Scriptures 
say  nothing  about  Christ  being  on  the 
throne  of  David  today,  which  is  a historical 
and  literal  throne,  but  He  is  now  seated  with 
the  Father  on  His  throne. 

4.  To  fulfill  all  the  earthly  territorial  na- 
tional promises  that  God  gave  to  Israel. 
Even  though  God  gave  the  promised  land  to 
Israel  (Josh.  21:43-45),  Israel  did  not  have 
dominion  over  all  the  promised  land  until 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  (1  Kings 
4:21-24). 

The  united  monarchy  was  divided  at  ap- 
proximately 930  BC  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  prophets  speak  of  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional Israel  to  the  land,  and  the  earthly  and 
material  blessings  to  follow.  Isaiah  proph- 
esied over  300  years  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  prophesied  of  their 
regathering  and  blessings  of  the  nation  Is- 
rael. and  also  Judah’s  regathering.  “‘And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord 
shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to 
recover  the  remnant  of  his  people,  which 
shall  be  left,  from  Assyria  and  from  Egypt, 
and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from 
Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath, 
and  from  islands  of  the  sea.  And  he  shall  set 
up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall 
assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather 
together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth”  (Isaiah  11:11,  12). 

Jeremiah  prophesied  just  before  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  Judah  and  also  dur- 
ing part  of  the  captivity.  He  predicted  that 
God  would  make  a full  end  of  all  nations 
where  He  had  scattered  Israel,  but  would 
not  make  a full  end  of  Israel  (Jer.  30:11).  He 
would  restore  health  unto  Israel.  (Jer. 
30:17).  Various  other  blessings  are  promised 
to  Israel  as  a nation  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah: 

“ In  the  latter  days  ye  shall  consider  it  ” (Jer. 
30:24).  “At  the  same  time,  saith  the  Lord, 
will  I be  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  Israel, 


and  they  shall  be  my  people  ” (Jer.  31:1). 

Ezekiel,  being  an  exile  prophet,  also 
speaks  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  land 
and  of  the  blessings  that  shall  follow  their 
restoration  to  the  land.  “Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  I have  lifted  up  mine 
hand.  Surely  the  heathen  that  are  about 
you,  they  shall  bear  their  shame.  But  ye,  O 
mountains  of  Israel,  ye  shall  shoot  forth  your 
branches,  and  yield  your  fruit  to  my  people 
of  Israel  for  they  are  at  hand  to  come.  For, 
behold,  I am  for  you,  and  will  turn  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown:  and  I will 
multiply  men  upon  you,  all  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, even  all  of  it:  and  the  cities  shall  be  in- 
habited, and  the  wastes  shall  be  builded: 
and  I will  multiply  upon  you  man  and  beast; 
and  they  shall  increase  and  bring  fruit:  and  I 
will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will 
do  better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings: 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord.  ” 

Hosea  also  speaks  of  a future  for  Israel. 
“For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many 
days  without  a king,  and  without  a prince, 
and  without  a sacrifice,  and  without  an 
image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  a 
teraphim:  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Is- 
rael return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  David  their  king;  and  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days  ” 
(Hos.  3:4,5). 

The  prophet  Amos  also  speaks  of  Israel’s 
restoration  to  the  land,  and  the  land  being 
very  productive.  “Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the  moun- 
tains shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills 
shall  melt.  And  I will  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  my  people  Israel,  and  they  shall 
build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them;  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the 
wine  thereof;  they  shall  also  make  gardens, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  And  I will  plant 
them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall  no 
more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land  which  I 
have  given  them,  saith  the  Lord  thy  God  ” 
(Amos  9:12-15). 

Zechariah  is  a postexilic  prophet  and 
speaks  of  the  future  of  Israel  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel  during  the  millennium,  and 
that  God  will  bless  them  both  in  a literal  and 
spiritual  way  (Zech.  8:20-23;  14:9-21). 

The  New  Testament  teaching  about  the 
millennium  indicates  that  there  will  be  a fu- 
ture place  for  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  that 
ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regenera- 
tion when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel”  (Mt.  19:28). 

Luke  also  suggests  that  there  will  be  a fu- 
ture for  Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  Palestine. 
“And  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
(continued  on  page  399) 
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No! 

by  John  F.  Garber 

Christ  is  now  King.  The  announcement 
declared  Jesus  would  be  given  the  throne  of 
David,  should  reign,  and  His  kingdom 
would  continue  without  end,  Nathanael  ac- 
claimed Jesus  King  and  Jesus  affirmed  His 
present  kingship.  (Jn.  1:49;  18:36,  37). 
Jesus  disciples  proclaimed  Him  King  in  the 
triumphal  entry.  In  answer  to  the  Pharisees’ 
protest  Jesus  replied,  T tell  you  that,  if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out  ” — to  acclaim 
Him  King(Lk.  19:40). 

So  Jesus  is  King  of  His  kingdom  now.  The 
terms  kingdom  of  God,  of  heaven,  and  of 
Christ  are  synonymous.  Jesus  began  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
upon  entering  His  ministry,  saying,  “The 
time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand.  ” Jesus  affirmed  the  kingdom  as 
presently  existing  and  stated  the  conditions 
for  entrance  in  John  3 and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  His  casting  out  of  demons.  He 
declared,  is  proof  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come.  (Lk.  11:20;  Mt.  21:28  ff.)  The 
mysteries  (spiritual  meaning)  of  the 
kingdom  are  expounded  in  His  parables.  All 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah- 
kingship  of  Jesus  He  emphatically  stated 
were  fulfilled  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
(Lk.  24:25  ff.  and  44). 

The  present  reality  and  existence  of  the 
kingdom  is  affirmed  throughout  the  New 
Testament.  Fresh  from  Pentecost  the  apos- 
tles declared  no  less  than  seven  times  in  Acts 
the  present  messiahship  and  kingdom.  Peter 
pointedly  declared  the  ascension  and  seat- 
ing of  Christ  in  heaven  as  the  coronation 
and  proves  Him  to  be  both  Lord  and  Christ 
(Messiah)  (Acts  2:33,  36).  Paul  affirmed  the 
present  existence  of  the  kingdom.  He 
preached  to  the  end  of  his  ministry  nothing 
but  the  kingdom  as  now  (Acts  28:31).  The 
same  stance  is  found  throughout  the  epistles 
of  each  New  Testament  writer.  Jesus  is  now 
reigning  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  coming  of  Christ  is  one  coming  in 
which  all  end-time  events  telescope  and 
climax.  The  coming  is  at  once  a parousia 
(coming),  an  epiphaneia  (appearance),  and 
an  apokallupsis  (disclosure).  All  three  words 
are  used  interchangeably  regarding  the  one 
and  only  second  coming.  Any  separation  of 
these  concepts  into  supposed  first,  second 
and/or  third  stages  of  the  coming  is  inven- 
tive, contrived,  and  unscriptural.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  uniformly  of  the  coming 
as  a one  point  of  time  event. 
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Simultaneous  with  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
the  resurrection  of  all  men.  “.  . . there  shall 
be  a [one]  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust  (Acts  24:15).  Both  Mat- 
thew 22:28-30  and  Luke  20:35  state  four 
times  there  is  one  resurrection.  Our  Lord  in 
John  11  affirmed  Martha’s  statement  that 
there  would  be  one  resurrection  and  the 
righteous  would  be  raised  at  the  last  day — 
not  1,000  years  before  the  last  day.  In  John  6 
Jesus  specifically  declares  four  times  He  will 
raise  the  believer  “at  the  last  day.  ” All  the 
above  statements  confirm  what  Jesus  had  al- 
ready said  in  John  5:28,  29  “For  the  hour 
[point  of  time]  is  coming,  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ” in  resurrection.  The 
righteous  will  be  raised  for  eternal  life,  the 
wicked  for  eternal  damnation.  To  inject 
some  thousand  years  between  the  “resurrec- 
tion of  life  ” and  the  “resurrection  of  damna- 
tion’’ is  an  invention  which  contradicts 
Scripture. 

The  “first  resurrection’’  of  Revelation 
20:5,  6 is  not  physical.  Jesus  indicated  in 
John  5:25  the  first  resurrection  concerns  im- 
parting spiritual  life  to  a spiritually  dead 
person.  This  is  the  experience  cited  in 
Ephesians  2:1,  5,  6,  “You  hath  he  quickened 
[made  alive],  who  were  dead  in  sins  . . . hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ  . . . and 
hath  raised  [resurrected]  us  up  together,  and 
made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus.  (Cf.  Colossians  2:13;  John  3:3, 
5.) 

The  first  resurrection  grants  to  sit,  live, 
and  reign  with  Christ  here,  now,  and  in  the 
future.  It  makes  us  blessed,  holy,  and 
protects  absolutely  from  being  hurt  by  the 
second  death  (Rev.  20:4,  6).  This  first  resur- 
rection lifts  us  out  of  spiritual  death  (first 
death)  here  and  now  and  exonerates  from 
the  second  death — eternal  damnation — the 
lake  of  fire  (Rev.  20:14,  15).  Revelation 
20:11-15  specifically  refers  to  physical  resur- 
rection (Jn.  5:28,  29)  whereas  Matthew  25 
presupposes  it. 

There  is  one  judgment  and  it  is  at  the 
“last  day.”  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  {epi- 
phaneia) and  His  kingdom  (2  Tim.  4:1).  The 
wicked  will  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready 
to  judge  the  living  and  dead.  “[God]  hath 
appointed  a day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained  ” (Acts  17:31). 

In  Matthew  24:21-46  is  pictured  not  the 
judgment  of  nations  as  nations  but  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individuals  of  all  nations.  There 
are  no  nations  or  all  sheep  or  all  goats. 
Christ  will  judge  each  person  on  the  basis  of 
each  individual’s  record  (1  Cor.  4:5;  Rom. 
2:26;  Rev.  20:13).  This  judgment  is  the  final 
one.  The  destiny  of  goat  individuals  is  ever- 
lasting punishment,  that  of  sheep  indi- 
viduals is  life  eternal — not  the  millennium. 
The  sweep  of  this  judgment  is  universal  of 
living  and  dead,  the  same  as  set  forth  in 


Revelation  20  and  other  Scriptures.  The 
basis  of  both  judgments  (Mt.  25  and  Rev. 
20)  is  works.  So  we  have  two  different  pic- 
tures of  the  same  judgment.  Jesus  does  not 
indicate  the  persons  in  Matthew  25  are  alive 
when  judged.  They  must  be  viewed  as  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  in  Revelation  20 — 
dead  physically.  Furthermore,  Jesus  express- 
ly states  in  Matthew  13:40-43,  47-50  the 
harvest  is  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  world  when 
the  wicked  are  separated  from  the  righteous 
and  cast  into  the  furnace  (lake)  of  fire  just  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  Scriptures. 

The  promises  God  made  to  Abraham  have 
been  fulfilled.  The  land  promise  in  Genesis 
15:18,  Deuteronomy  7:8,  and  11:24  was 
duly  fulfilled  beginning  with  Joshua  and 
culminating  with  David  and  Solomon. 
Joshua  1:3,  4 records  the  promise  of  contin- 
gent occupation  of  the  land  just  as 
promised.  Joshua  testified  (21:43-45)  “The 
Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he 
sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers;  and  they 
possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  . . . There 
failed  not  ought  of  any  good  thing  which  the 
Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel;  all 
came  to  pass.  ” To  make  sure  the  reader  fully 
understands,  Joshua  reiterates  this  truth  in 
23:14  and  24:11-13.  Later  Nehemiah  states 
the  same  fact  in  9:7,  8,  24.  Jeremiah  testified 
(32:21-23a)  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  prom- 
ise. 

Though  much  territory  was  lost  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  it  was  all  regained  by 
King  David.  First  Kings  4:20,  24,  34  and  2 
Chronicles  9:26  emphatically  declare  that 
Solomon  “reigned  over  all  the  kings  from 
the  river  even  unto  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  ” So  how 
can  anyone  honestly  say  that  Israel  has 
never  possessed  all  the  land  God  promised 
to  Abraham? 

Israel  forfeited  and  lost  their  land  through 
disobedience  and  idolatry.  Erom  Babylonian 
captivity  they  again  occupied  the  land  in 
part  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  And 
for  most  of  this  time  they  were  under  the 
foreign  rule  of  Persia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Rome. 

Erom  AD  70  Israel  was  dispossessed  and 
dispersed  in  fulfillment  of  Jesus’  prophecy 
uttered  in  Matthew  21:43-45;  23:38;  24:1- 
35.  Here  He  promised  “the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a na- 
tion bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  ” “Be- 
hold your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.” 
In  Luke  21:24  He  foretold,  “Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  ” 

“Erom  the  New  Testament  point  of  view, 
Israel  is  out  of  covenant  continuity.  The  old 
covenant  has  expired  (Heb.  8:7-13;  10:9). 
Israel  has  rejected  Christ,  thus  rejecting  the 
new  covenant.  The  evidence  is  clear:  Israel 
today  is  not  in  covenant  standing  with  God. 
This  rules  out  any  notion  that  prophecy  is 
being  fulfilled  today  in  Israel  ” Israel  Today. 
(continued  on  page  399) 
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A millenniuin? 

I can  take  it  either  way 


by  Paul  Erb 

“I  am  embarrassed,”  said  my  dear  friend 
Sam  K.  Eash,  now  gone  to  the  place  where 
our  questions  find  better  answers.  “I  believe 
in  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  I don’t 
know  whether  I’m  a pre  or  an  a.  ” 

In  this  issue  four  brethren  have  given 
reasons  for  believing  or  not  believing  in  a 
literal  millennium.  These  articles  may  help 
some  readers  to  accept  with  a clearer  under- 
standing either  premillennialism  or  amillen- 
nialism.  Others  may  still  be  uncertain  or 
confused. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  all  four  of  these 
writers  believe  that  Jesus  is  coming  again. 
Evidently  that  basic  item  of  faith  is  not  af- 
fected by  whether  or  not  one  expects  a reign 
of  Christ  in  a literal  millennium.  Our  dear 
Brother  Eash  would  find  himself  agreeing 
with  them  on  this,  whether  or  not  he  could 
follow  them  in  their  arguments  on  the 
millennium.  And  there  must  be  a great 
many  people  like  him.  Why  must  everybody 
be  labeled  either  premillennialist  or 
amillennialist? 

I find  myself  agreeing  with  much  that 
premillennialists  say.  But  also  with  much 
that  the  amillennialists  believe.  For  the  es- 
chatologies of  these  two  schools  of  in- 
terpretation have  much  in  common.  That 
common  eschatology  I hold  to. 

These  things  we  all  believe: 

1 . Christ  is  coming  again.  That  is  the  end- 
time  event  which  will  bring  this  age  to  its 
finish.  Jesus  said  plainly  that  He  will  come 
again.  We  do  not  know  when  He  will  come, 
and  we  cannot  describe  in  much  detail  what 
will  happen  when  He  comes.  Some  pre  s are 
more  inclined  to  set  dates.  Some  divide  the 
coming  into  two  comings:  a rapture,  and  a 
revelation,  seven  years  later.  But  many  pre  s 
are  as  conservative  as  the  a s in  their  teach- 
ings about  the  coming.  I believe  with  them 
both  that  Christ  is  coming. 

2.  God's  redemptive  program  will  be 
completed  by  the  coming.  Both  pre  s and  a’s 
believe  that  the  saving,  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  begun  in  the  first  coming  will  be 
brought  to  its  consummation  at  His  second 
coming.  Neither  sees  the  millennium  as 
essential  to  this.  The  pre  s do  see  the  millen- 
nium as  cosmic  redemption.  But  neither 
school  says  that  without  a literal  millennium 
we  cannot  be  saved. 

3.  All  of  the  dead  shall  be  resurrected. 
The  pre  s divide  this  resurrection  into  two 
parts:  the  just  when  Christ  comes;  the  un- 
just after  the  millennium.  The  a s speak  of  a 
“general  resurrection  ” which  will  occur  at 
the  second  coming.  But  neither  the  pre  s nor 


the  a s have  any  doubt  about  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  who  die  before  Christ  comes. 

4.  All  men  will  be  judged.  Some  of  the 
pre  s see  a series  of  judgments,  beginning 
with  Calvary  and  extending  on  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Great  White  Throne.  The  a s 
teach  more  simply  that  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  But  no 
one  is  trying  to  get  by  without  judgment.  I 
can  agree  with  both  the  pre  s and  a s on  this. 

5.  The  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the 
triumphant  end  to  which  time  is  leading. 
Some  pre  s say  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
entirely  future.  Other  pre  s accept  what 
seems  plain  to  most  of  us,  that  Christ 
brought  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  now 
belong.  But  neither  the  present  kingdom, 
with  its  limitations,  nor  a thousand-year 
reign  is  the  kingdom  which  shall  endure 
forever  and  forever.  If  the  eternal  kingdom 
is  the  house  in  which  we  shall  live  forever, 
then  a thousand-year  reign  is  only  the  porch 
over  which  we  reach  the  house.  The 
amillennial  belief  on  the  kingdom  is  that 
Christ  when  He  was  here  established  the 
kingdom  which  will  at  the  second  coming 
become  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  essentially  different  from  the 
kingdom  theology  of  those  pre  s who  live  in 
a present  phase  of  the  kingdom. 

So  Sem  Eash  and  I,  and  probably  many  of 
you,  believe  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  brings  with  it  a complete  consumma- 
tion— the  end  of  which  the  Scriptures  teach. 
Whether  we  are  premillennialists  or 
amillennialists  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the 
primary  question.  With  both  pre  s and  a s,  I 
expect  to  spend  eternity  with  Christ  in  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  Just  what 
that  will  be  like  I am  waiting  to  see.  Both 
the  pre  s and  the  a s will  have  something 
new  to  learn  there. 


(continued  from  page  386) 
tell  it  thee  of  me?  ” Pilate  ducked,  and 
blamed  the  Jews  and  the  chief  priests.  Now 
notice  how  Jesus  answered  him,  “My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews:  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence.  ” 

Don’t  take  off  too  fast.  Examine  carefully 
Jesus’  words,  “but  now.”  There  is  a strong 
possibility  that  He  was  using  those  words  in 
a temporal  sense  meaning  “at  this  time,  ” 
which  clinches  it  that  a time  will  come  when 
His  kingdom  will  be  “from  hence.  ” Really 


that  harmonizes  beautifully  with  Gabriel’s 
word  and  those  other  points  Jesus  made  in 
His  teaching. 

After  His  resurrection.  Yet,  after  the 
resurrection  He  walked  with  the  two  to  Em- 
maus,  to  their  amazement  once  they  knew 
Him.  But  to  His  amazement  they  were  too 
sluggish  minded.  He  rebuked  them  pretty 
sharply  with  these  words,  “O  fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken:  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  ” 
(Lk.  24:25,  26).  The  rest  of  His  discourse  is 
lost.  The  thrill  of  it  is  not,  though,  for  those 
two  had  heartburn  as  they  heard  Him  open 
the  Scriptures! 

And  what  shall  I more  say?  For  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Luke  and  Peter  and 
Paul  and  Jude  and  John  who  wrote  of  His 
coming  in  power  to  reign,  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  of  the  fulfillment  of  God’s 
promises  to  David,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Antichrist,  of  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb,  of  the  binding  of  Satan,  of  the  first 
and  second  resurrections,  of  the  reign  of 
Christ  for  1,000  years,  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  after  the  resurrection,  of  our 
being  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  of  our  going  to 
Him  and  our  coming  with  Him. 

And  of  David  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  all  the  prophets 
from  Samuel  who  “foretold  of  these  days  ” 
when  the  Messiah  will  rule  the  nations  with 
“a  rod  of  iron  ” and  “many  people  shall  go 
...  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths: 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he 
shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re- 
buke many  people:  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruninghooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nations,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more  ” (Is.  2:3,  4).  “And  the  Lord  shall 
be  king  over  all  the  earth:  in  that  day  shall 
there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one  ” 
(Zech.  14:9). 

Hallelujah!! 


Wit  and  wisdom 

Sign  on  a hand-drying  machine  in  a 
washroom:  “Push  here  for  a message 
from  your  congressman.” — Reported 
by  Mark  Hatfield. 

Theology  is  like  washing  the  dishes. 
It  has  to  be  done  but  it  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  feast. — H.S. 
Bender 
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Volunteers  respond  to  refugee 
needs  in  southern  Africa 


church  news 


For  many  of  the  young  refugees  streaming 
across  the  South  African  border  to  neighbor- 
ing Botswana  and  Swaziland,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives — moving  on  to  other  coun- 
tries for  training  as  urban  terrorists  and 
guerrillas  or  being  shipped  back  to  South 
Africa  and  likely  imprisonment.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers  in  Botswana 
and  Swaziland  are  investigating  ways  both 
to  provide  more  alternatives  for  the  student 
refugees  and  to  contribute  to  their  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  as  well  as  their 
physical  welfare. 

The  South  African  refugees,  mostly  high- 
school-age  children,  leave  the  country  to  es- 
cape police  detention  for  their  participation 
in  resistance  to  the  government’s  apartheid 
policy.  Because  of  the  political  reper- 
cussions, the  governments  of  countries 
receiving  the  refugees  have  preferred  to  ig- 
nore their  presence.  MCC’s  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  the  refugees  is  one  way  of  giving 
them  a voice  before  government  officials. 

In  Botswana,  volunteer  Irene  Schneider 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  currently  employed 
by  the  Projects  Office  of  the  Botswana 
Christian  Council,  will  begin  working  for 
the  Botswana  Council  for  Refugees  in  May. 
The  education  committee  of  MCCers  in 
Swaziland  is  preparing  to  open  a small  tem- 
porary school  for  refugee  students  to  help 
them  keep  up  with  their  studies  until  more 
permanent  schools  can  be  built  to  accom- 
modate them. 

In  Mbabane,  Swaziland’s  capital,  the 
school  for  refugee  children  will  be  set  up  at 
Thokoza  Center,  which  currently  serves  as 
MCC  office,  hostel  quarters,  conference 
center,  orientation  center  for  new 
volunteers,  and  biblical  and  church  admin- 
istration training  center  for  Swaziland 
churches. 

The  school,  which  will  provide  junior 
high  level  courses,  will  be  managed  by  an 
education  committee  of  MCC  volunteers, 
who  will  also  serve  as  part-time  teaching 
and  counseling  staff. 

Most  of  the  young  refugees  are  currently 
lodged  in  a prison  and  a detention  center, 
according  to  country  representative  Don 
Nissly.  However,  between  16  and  20 
families  in  Mbabane  have  already  agreed  to 
take  in  one  or  two  of  the  Thokoza  students. 
This  provides  a chanoe  for  MCCers  and 
Swazi  Christians  “to  demonstrate  our  love 


for  the  oppressed  and  needy,”  Nissly  writes. 

The  refugee  school,  which  Nissly  hoped 
would  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  March, 
will  offer  an  initial  six-week  course  in 
English.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  in  May,  regular  subjects  such  as  math, 
sciences,  history,  and  religious  knowledge 
will  be  added  to  the  curriculum.  Of  the  35 
students  selected  for  the  school,  15  are  girls 
and  19  are  boys.  The  youngest  one  is  13. 

According  to  Nissly,  the  flow  of  refugees 
from  urban  South  African  areas  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  with  a considerable 
number  coming  to  Swaziland.  Many  of 
these  young  people  do  not  want  to  become 
guerrillas,  he  says.  Providing  counseling  can 
include  not  only  personal  guidance  but  also 
presentation  of  peaceful  alternatives  to  the 
present  situation. 

In  conversations  with  Mr.  Tibone,  chair- 
man of  the  Botswana  Council  for  Refugees, 
Botswana  country  representative  Larry 
Fisher  discussed  the  educational  needs  of 
refugees  in  that  country.  Tibone  indicated 
that  the  government  of  Botswana  is  ready  to 
go  ahead  with  refugee  centers  and  schools 
but  is  waiting  for  funds  from  United  Nations 
and  other  sources. 

MCC  hopes  to  place  a full-time  volunteer 
to  assist  in  counseling  at  the  centers,  which 
will  be  top  priority  for  the  government  be- 
cause of  the  present  haphazard  nature  of 
receiving  refugees,  Fisher  says.  The  center 
will  be  located  at  Sebele,  five  miles  north  of 
the  capital  of  Gaberones. 

“One  of  the  disturbing  factors  of  the 
whole  situation  is  that  no  one  really  cares 
about  these  [refugee]  children,”  Nissly 
writes.  Providing  educational  alternatives  is 
one  step  in  showing  that  Christians  do  care. 

Epp  challenges  myths  in 
attitudes  to  offenders 

Edgar  Epp,  acting  consultant  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  offender  ministries, 
spoke  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  the  topic:  “The 
System:  A Critical  Look  at  Our  Involve- 
ment. ” Epp  made  five  basic  points. 

First,  “equal  opportunity  before  the  law” 
is  a myth,  with  one’s  socioeconomic  back- 
ground often  the  determining  factor.  An 
actual  incident  cited  was  the  incarceration 
of  an  Indian  for  walking  a crooked  line 


down  the  sidewalk,  while  the  same  night  a 
drunken  driver  careening  down  the  road 
was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed  by  the 
friendly  policeman.  The  drunken  driver 
happened  to  be  the  mayor. 

Second,  the  seriousness  of  a crime  in  so- 
ciety’s eyes  is  a function  of  one  s own  possi- 
ble culpability.  One  might  pad  an  expense 
account  and  see  nothing  criminal,  but  one 
could  never  steal  outright.  Only  a thief  does 
that.  Epp  quipped  that  “stealing  $10  makes 
one  a thief,  while  embezzling  a million 
makes  one  a hero  and  the  author  of  the 
upcoming  bestseller.  How  I Made  My 
Million.” 

Third,  violence  is  freely  accepted  as  a 
problem-solving  device — so  long  as  it  is 
committed  by  “our  side.  ” On  TV,  the 
police — witness  Kojak — can  maim  and  kill 
as  recklessly  as  the  criminal  with  our  bless- 
ing. “But  isn’t  violence  per  se  the  crime?  ” 
asked  Epp. 

Eourth,  punishment  imposed  is  often  cu- 
mulatively greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
crime.  One  can,  for  example,  get  six  months 
for  stealing  a used  car  battery.  Epp  com- 
mented, “When  imprisonment  hasn’t 
worked,  our  response  in  Canada  has  been  to 
make  it  increasingly  longer.” 

Finally,  Epp  (who  has  served  in  leader- 
ship roles  in  several  prisons  and  as  deputy 
minister  of  corrections  in  British  Columbia) 
claims  that  imprisonment  does  not  reduce 
crime  nor  reform  criminals,  that  prisons  are 
totally  counterproductive.  He  reinforced 
this  by  quoting  statistics  which  indicate  that 
only  about  1.5  percent  of  all  crimes  commit- 
ted lead  in  any  event  to  their  perpetrators’ 
incarceration. 

Greencroft  drops 
Tudor  Village 

After  trying,  for  a period  of  14  to  15  months, 
to  develop  the  failing  Tudor  Village,  taken 
over  from  another  organization  with  the 
help  of  three  area  banks,  Greencroft, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
has  decided  to  unload  Greencroft  Tudor 
Village,  Inc. 

When  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for 
Tudor  Village,  Greencroft  and  MBM  ac- 
cepted on  a financial  no-risk  basis.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Village  was  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  and  services  for  middle-class 
retirees.  However,  there  was  insufficient 
response  from  possible  buyers. 

The  three  lending  institutions,  which  had 
invited  Greencroft  to  rescue  Tudor  Village, 
would  have  been  willing  to  hold  some  op- 
tions open.  Business  and  community  leaders 
in  the  area  would  also  have  been  willing  to 
underwrite  operating  expenses  for  a while 
longer,  pending  a more  positive  outlook. 

But  given  the  low  occupancy  growth, 
Greencroft  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
receive  continuing  support.  The  organiza- 
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Three  staff  persons  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  met  on  Mar.  12  in  Sarasota  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  to  transfer  Home  Bible  Studies  activity  among 
residents  of  four  Florida  correctional  institutions.  Anna  Marie  Steckley  (L. ),  David  M. 
Thompson  (standing),  and  David  D.  Yoder  (not  shown)  met  with  (L.  to  R. ) David  L.  Kniss, 
Clara  Martin,  Larry  Erb,  and  Raymond  and  Alice  Martin.  Kniss  has  been  appointed  director 
of  Home  Bible  Studies  for  the  convention.  Larry  Erb  of  Sarasota  will  coordinate  the  lesson 
activity  of  Lake  Butler  and  Clara  Martin  of  Sarasota  will  help  grade  lessons  from  Lake  Butler. 
The  Martins  of  Homestead  will  grade  lessons  from  students  in  Dade  County  institutions.  Ad- 
ditional graders  are  being  sought. 


tion  has  appointed  a team  to  help  relocate 
the  approximately  50  owner  residents.  None 
of  those  who  came  in  under  Greencroft 
management  will  lose  any  of  their  invest- 
ment. 

Closing  date  for  the  operation  is  May  28. 
Neither  the  church,  through  MBM,  nor 
Greencroft  will  lose  money  on  the  operation, 
said  Luke  Birky,  secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare  under  the  Board. 

Unauthorized  use 
of  funds  resolved, 
Indonesia 

With  a network  involving  731  organization 
personnel  and  thousands  of  local  church 
groups,  volunteers  and  employees  around 
the  world,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
trusts  a lot  of  people.  That  this  trust  is  not 
broken  more  often  is  an  act  of  God’s  grace 
and  leading,  but  occasionally  breaches  do 
occur. 

During  the  first  half  of  1976  a long- 
trusted  MCC  employee  in  Indonesia  made 
unauthorized  withdrawals  totaling  about 
$22,000  from  MCC  Indonesia’s  American 
Express  Bank  account  in  Jakarta  where  he 
served  as  MCC  agent. 

All  except  about  $1,000  was  taken  during 
and  immediately  after  MCC  Indonesia 
representatives  Lawrence  and  Shirlee  Yoder 
were  on  home  leave  between  terms  from 
April  to  July.  Although  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  managing  the  financial  affairs  during 
this  time  requested  the  usual  monthly  fi- 
nancial statements,  the  Jakarta  employee 
did  not  comply.  However,  the  unusually 
large  and  frequent  withdrawals  from  the  ac- 
count went  undetected  because  the  persons 
managing  financial  affairs  failed  to  reconcile 
bank  statements  with  the  program’s  own  fi- 
nancial records. 

The  missing  funds  were  discovered  after 
Yoders  returned  from  home  leave  in  late 
July.  In  the  process  of  getting  back  in  gear 
with  program  operations,  they  made  a care- 
ful financial  review  in  early  August. 

When  confronted  with  the  evidence,  the 
employee  readily  acknowledged  the 
misdeed.  A number  of  consultations  with 
local  church  leaders  indicated  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  make  a serious  effort  to  recover 
the  funds,  since  anything  less  would  set  a 
bad  precedent. 

The  employee  indicated  he  intended  to 
return  the  funds,  and  as  collateral  he  signed 
over  one  of  his  properties,  valued  higher 
than  the  total  embezzled,  along  with 
ownership  and  tax  documents.  However, 
after  eight  months  of  waiting  it  seemed  clear 
that  he  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
return  the  funds. 

Because  such  a situation  could  go  on  end- 
lessly and  ownership  of  the  property  was  not 
helpful  to  MCC  in  its  program,  Lawrence 


Yoder  made  arrangements  with  the  help  of 
the  Kudus  Mennonite  Hospital  board  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property.  The  hospital  has 
purchased  the  property  for  $25,000,  an 
amount  that  is  substantially  under  the 
market  value  but  which  returns  to  MCC 
funds  to  cover  the  embezzlement  loss  and 
the  costs  involved. 

The  hospital  will  hold  ownership  of  the 
property  for  60  days  until  early  June  during 
which  time  the  employee  involved  may 
repurchase  it  for  $30,000,  with  the  dif- 
ference reflecting  a low  estimate  of  the 
minimum  interest  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
were  he  to  borrow  a similar  amount  from  a 
bank  for  a similar  period.  This  amount 
would  then  be  used  to  equip  the  operating 
room  of  the  hospital. 

Should  the  employee  not  repurchase  the 
property  by  the  end  of  60  days,  the  hospital 
will  sell  it  on  the  open  market  for  its  market 
value,  return  $25,000  to  MCC,  use  the  $5, 
000  interest  deduction  for  their  operating 
room,  deduct  the  costs  of  their  handling  the 
transaction,  and  return  any  remaining  funds 
from  the  sale  to  the  employee. 

The  employee  has  been  permanently 
terminated  from  his  position.  Although  the 
funds  will  not  reach  MCC’s  bank  account 
until  June,  barring  unexpected  litigation  the 
matter  has  been  settled. 

“We  have  an  ideal  of  trusting  people;  you 
must  trust  people,  ” commented  Executive 
Secretary  William  T.  Snyder.  “These  things 
will  occasionally  happen,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  stop  trusting  all  people  every- 
where. ” 


Students  receive 
^^Black  Market" 
theology  degrees 

In  Burma,  a small  southeast  Asian  nation 
where  there  is  minimal  contact  with  the  out- 
side world,  few  theology  books  and  no 
qualified  postgraduate  teachers,  five 
students  graduated  this  spring  from  the 
Burma  Institute  of  Theology  (BIT)  with 
master  of  theology  degrees.  Other  degrees 
were  also  awarded  to  20  other  students. 

“You  might  say  these  graduates  have 
received  black  market  degrees,  ” one  of  the 
professors  remarked  after  the  graduation 
ceremony.  BIT  has  functioned  with  per- 
severance, flexibility,  and  creativity  in  the 
years  since  the  government  of  General  Ne 
Win  expelled  all  missionaries  and  prohibited 
tourists  from  entering  the  country  in  1966. 
The  government  program,  titled  “Burmese 
Way  to  Socialism,”  stresses  nationalism  and 
self-reliance. 

Despite  economic  difficulties  and  govern- 
ment restrictions,  the  Burmese  Bible  schools 
and  seminaries  continued,  but  the  church 
and  the  schools  felt  the  need  for  more  highly 
trained  leadership.  In  late  1971,  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  first  Burmese  students  began  their 
theology  curriculum  by  “correspondence.  ” 

Since  by  this  time  tourists  were  allowed 
seven-day  visas  in  Burma,  several  professors 
from  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore 
came  at  different  times  and  lectured  and 
talked  with  students  nonstop  for  seven  days. 
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class  papers  and  theses  were  carried  out  of 
the  country  to  the  professors  by  sympathetic 
Christian  tourists. 

In  March  1977,  six  years  later,  five 
students — two  of  them  women — have  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  their  degree.  In 
addition  to  their  studies,  all  the  students 
were  heavily  involved  in  church  work  and  as 
Bible  teachers,  pastors,  and  conference 
leaders. — Dorothy  Friesen,  MCC  Indonesia 

Tribal  store  big  project 
for  Brazilian  Indians 

Operating  a “general  store”  is  a big  project 
in  the  Guajajara  tribe,  say  Duane  and 
Cecilia  Wyse,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteers  in  Belem,  Brazil.  On  an  11- 
day  visit  to  the  tribe  the  Wyses  brought  in  a 
barrel  of  quilts  and  a trunk  of  used  clothing 
to  help  stock  the  store.  They  also  bought  tin 
plates,  crackers,  sugar,  sandals,  matches, 
and  other  supplies  at  a nearby  town  with 
money  the  store  had  made  during  previous 
months.  The  Indians  buy  the  supplies  with 
money  or  crafts  such  as  woodcarvings  and 
baskets. 

After  a two-day  truck  trip,  Duane  and 
Cecilia,  who  work  in  agriculture  and  com- 
munity development  with  Wycliff  Bible 
Translators,  arrived  at  the  tribe  with  John 
Hostetler,  an  old  friend  of  the  Indians. 

“We  were  thankful  John  was  with  us  this 
time  because  there  seemed  so  much  to 
learn,”  Cecilia  writes.  Hostetler  is  director 
of  community  development  for  Wycliff  Bi- 
ble Translators. 

They  discovered  a lot  of  sickness  when 
they  arrived.  “The  medical  work  was 
basically  my  job,”  she  says,  “and  it  was 
quite  a strain  sometimes.  ” 

A pregnant  woman  was  so  weak  she  went 
into  a convulsion  and  then  a coma.  “We 
gave  medication  and  then  prayed  hard. 
Soon  she  came  out  of  the  coma  and  had  a 
healthy  baby  several  hours  later,”  she  says. 

Many  people  had  high  fevers  that  lasted 
for  several  hours  each  day.  Two  babies  had 
died,  and  two  older  children  very  weak. 

Although  the  medical  work  was  challeng- 
ing, Cecilia  says  it  was  a satisfying 
experience.  During  the  last  few  days  of  their 
visit  everyone  who  had  been  sick  showed 
improvement  or  was  completely  well. 

Because  of  a better  rice  season  it  looks  like 
the  Indians’  rice  supply  might  last  until  the 
next  harvest  in  June,  which  is  unusual.  To 
ensure  adequate  rice  storage  between  har- 
vests, community  development  workers  buy 
rice  from  the  Indians,  store  it,  then  sell  it 
back  at  the  same  price  when  the  Indians’ 
supplies  run  low. 

Although  during  their  trip  thieves  broke 
into  the  MCC  house  back  in  Belem  and  took 
most  of  their  clothes,  Duane  and  Cecilia 
plan  another  trip,  this  time  to  the  Apalai 
tribe  for  several  weeks  in  April. 


Fish  for  food  and  profit 

Villagers  in  Lesotho,  a small  southern  Af- 
rican country,  are  enthusiastic  about  raising 
fish,  according  to  Fred  Bartel,  a service 
volunteer  in  Morija. 

Bartel,  who  works  in  village  extension 
with  the  fisheries  section  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture,  says  that  instead  of  going 
around  to  villages  trying  to  sell  the  fish- 
farming idea,  he  and  his  colleagues  are  now 
responding  to  requests  as  they  come  in  from 
the  villages.  Fish  farming  is  being  promoted 
because  fish  provide  high  quality,  inexpen- 
sive protein,  have  an  efficient  feed-meat 
ratio,  and  are  easy  to  raise. 

To  start  a fishpond,  villagers  set  up  an 
administrative  committee  to  organize  the 
work.  Bartel,  from  North  Newton,  Kan., 
visits  them  on  a regular  basis  to  advise  and 
check  up  on  procedures.  Villagers  begin  by 
building  an  earthen  dam  to  provide  a 


Efraim  Sebia  of  the  Maseru,  Lesotho,  fisheries 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  inspects  a 
fishpond  site  with  Fred  Bartel  (center)  and 
TAPer  Carl  Hess. 

reservoir  of  water.  Below  the  dam,  they  dig 
fishponds  and  channels.  They  receive  food 
from  the  government  in  payment  for  work. 

A local  person  is  trained  as  a caretaker  for 
the  fishpond.  He  places  the  young  fish  in 
the  ponds  and  helps  the  community  to  ob- 
tain wheat  or  beans  to  feed  the  fish.  Addi- 
tional responsibility  are  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  fish  at  regular  intervals,  provide 
medicines  if  disease  is  discovered  in  the 
pond,  and  supply  phosphate  to  promote 
plankton  growth  in  the  water.  Plankton  are 
another  major  source  of  fish  nutrition. 

When  the  fish  are  ready,  the  pond  is 
seined  and  the  catch  transported  to  market. 
Most  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  fishery 
schemes  that  Bartel  works  with  at  the  village 
level,  however,  use  most  of  the  fish  harvest 
for  food  rather  than  as  a cash  crop.  The 
villagers  own  the  fisheries  schemes,  they  pay 
for  all  the  fish,  and  use  the  profits  for  com- 
munity improvements  such  as  roads, 
schools,  and  water  development. 

Bartel  is  serving  under  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 


VS  absence  productive 
in  Killbuck 

The  VS  unit  house  in  Killbuck,  Ohio,  has 
stood  empty  since  January.  Lack  of  person- 
nel to  run  the  recreation  program  has  caused 
the  temporary  slowdown  of  Voluntary 
Service  activity,  but  the  absence  of  VSers 
has  been  producing  fruit,  as  did  their 
presence. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  opened  the 
Killbuck  Voluntary  Service  Unit  in  June 
1975  at  the  request  of  a group  of  area  Chris- 
tians. This  rural  Holmes  County  community 
felt  outside  stimulation  would  spark  local 
talent  to  meet  community  needs  for  youth 
activity. 

The  result  of  VS  involvement  was  a com- 
munity recreation  center  with  programs 
geared  to  several  age-groups.  The  center 
was  attracting  local  youth,  but  mustering 
community  persons  to  work  at  the  center 
was  often  difficult. 

Progress  was  being  made  and  rela- 
tionships built  when  VSers  Kim  and  Char 
Kellogg’s  term  ended.  Another  VSer  was 
found,  but  a family  crisis  forced  him  to  leave 
the  program.  No  VS  replacement  was  availa- 
ble. Would  the  rec  center  close,  or  could  the 
community  keep  it  going? 

During  the  fourth-month  interim 
between  VSers,  the  community  has  rallied 
to  save  its  rec  center.  Volunteers  have  given 
evenings  to  staff  the  center.  Government 
funds  were  found  to  pay  several  more  part- 
time  staffers. 

A college  fellow,  influenced  to  commit  his 
life  to  Christ  by  Killbuck  VSers,  wants  to  br- 
ing some  friends  home  for  the  summer  to 
help  at  the  center.  A local  retiree,  an  avid 
rec  center  supporter,  is  giving  marginal  time 
to  the  program. 

The  empty  VS  house  provided  temporary 
shelter  for  a family  who  lost  their  home  in  a 
fire.  Knowing  the  former  occupants  of  the 
house,  the  family  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  VSers. 

VS  administrator  Dick  Lehman  feels  that 
both  the  presence  and  absence  of  Voluntary 
Service  in  Killbuck  have  helped  build  com- 
munity ownership  of  the  recreation 
program. 

‘Tve  worked  through  a bit  of  anxiety  dur- 
ing the  past  months,  wanting  to  place  a VSer 
in  Killbuck  but  not  finding  anyone  availa- 
ble, ” Dick  said,  “but,  the  Lord  has  provided 
even  better  things  in  the  meantime.”  The 
VS  crisis,  he  said,  brought  people  and  dollar 
support  out  of  the  woodwork  that  may  have 
taken  much  prodding  otherwise. 

Voluntary  Service  still  wants  to  find 
personnel  to  aid  the  Killbuck  community, 
but  these  months  of  VS  absence  have  helped 
build  a stronger  base  of  community  support. 
“We’ re  a lot  closer  to  community  ownership 
now  than  we  were  before,’  said  Dick.  “We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  VS  is  no 
longer  needed  in  Killbuck.  ” 
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Glendale  project 
for  retirees  expands 

On  Apr.  5,  in  the  FHA  offices  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  papers  were  signed  authorizing  the  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  a six-building 
complex  for  Glencroft.  This  is  a retirement 
community  located  in  Glendale,  Ariz., 
operated  by  Mennonite  and  Apostolic  Chris- 
tian congregations  in  the  greater  Phoenix 
area. 

Included  in  the  six  buildings  will  be  100 
one-bedroom  apartments,  20  efficiencies,  a 
small  infirmary,  central  offices,  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  multipurpose  room  and  a base- 
ment for  recreation,  crafts,  and  storage. 

This  is  Phase  II  of  Glencroft  s develop- 
ment and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
end  of  1977.  Phase  III,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  will  be  a facility  for  sheltered  and 
skilled  nursing  care. 

Phase  I for  independent  living  apartments 
now  has  45  garden  apartments  occupied 
with  15  more  under  construction.  The  third 
court  of  30  additional  garden  apartments 
will  be  started  in  December  of  this  year. 

The  first  residents  arrived  in  August  1973. 
The  sponsoring  churches  are  interested  in 
providing  housing  and  facilities  designed  to 
meet  the  physical,  social,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  needs  of  senior  citizens  and 
contribute  to  their  health,  security,  happi- 
ness, and  usefulness  in  longer  living. 

Zaire  agency  requests  aid 

The  Zaire  Protestant  Relief  Agency  (ZPRA) 
in  Kinshasa,  Zaire,  has  requested  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  prepare  a shipment  of 
relief  supplies  so  that  they  can  be  ready  to 
help  refugees  and  victims  of  the  fighting  in 
Shaba  Province. 

Volunteer  James  Davis  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
who  works  with  ZPRA  administrators,  hopes 
to  have  a good  supply  of  blankets,  used 
clothing,  bedding,  beef  chunks,  milk  pow- 
der, split  beans,  and  cooking  oil  on  hand  so 
that  ZPRA  can  respond  quickly  as  the  need 
arises,  reports  country  representative  Phil 
Rich. 

In  their  Mar.  28-29  meeting,  MCC 
Executive  Committee  approved  an  initial 
$15,000  for  relief  assistance  to  Zaire,  where 
fighting  broke  out  in  early  March.  The 
fighting,  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  country  along  the  border  with  Angola,  is 
between  government  troops  and  opponents 
of  the  government  operating  out  of  Angola. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  Katangan  gen- 
darmes, as  the  rebels  are  called,  have  taken 
the  towns  of  Kapanga  and  Sandoa.  Unof- 
ficial and  missionary  sources  reported  on 
Mar.  28  that  Zairian  troops  fled  from  the 
headquarters  town  of  Mutshatsha. 

The  Katangans  are  thought  to  be  heading 
for  Kolwezi,  a major  copper  mining  center. 
Copper  is  Zaire’s  major  export.  Shaba 


Province,  formerly  called  Katanga,  at- 
tempted to  secede  from  Zaire,  then  called 
the  Congo,  in  the  early  1960s.  Thus  the 
fighting,  symbolizing  a revival  of  Katangan 
nationalism,  is  considered  a serious  threat  to 
the  present  government. 

No  MCCers  or  Mennonite  missionaries 
are  in  the  affected  area  and  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  in  danger,  according  to 
Rich.  However,  some  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries were  evacuated  from  the  troubled 
province.  Others  chose  to  stay  and  report 
from  territory  now  held  by  the  Katangans 
that  they  are  safe.  Rich  says. 

The  shipment  of  relief  supplies  will  be 
sent  from  North  America  as  soon  as  possible. 
“If  the  affairs  in  Shaba  do  not  necessitate 
large-scale  assistance,”  Rich  writes,  “we 
could  divert  the  supplies  to  the  Angolan 
refugees  in  lower  Zaire,  west  of  Kinshasa.” 
MCC  has  been  involved  for  five  years  in 
helping  Angolans  who  fled  to  Zaire  because 
of  fighting  in  Angola. 

Founders  assign  child 
care  foundation 

The  founders  and  trustees  of  The  Hattie 
Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio,  have 
assigned  the  administration  and  operation  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
effective  on  July  1,  1977. 

The  Larlham  Foundation  provides  care 
and  treatment  for  infants  and  children 
under  six  years  of  age  who  have  profound 
dysfunctions.  It  currently  cares  for  105 
children  and  has  projected  facilities, 
remodeling,  and  expansion  to  begin  by  mid- 
1977. 

Founders  Hattie  and  Richard  Larlham 
pioneered  in  developing  early  treatment 
and  training  for  rehabilitation  of  physically, 
neurologically,  and  developmentally 
damaged  children.  “We  treat  our  children 
not  as  patients,  but  as  human  beings  with 
natural  emotions  and  the  need  for  loving 
care,  dignity,  and  respect,”  Mrs.  Larlham 
said. 

As  sponsor,  the  Mission  Board,  in 
cooperation  with  Ohio  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference,  will  delegate  responsi- 
bility to  the  local  board  and  name  staff  to 
top  administrative  posts.  The  contract 
parties  recognize  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion “as  an  expression  of  Christian  love  and 
concern,”  and  “the  value  of  life  itself 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  dysfunction.  . . .” 

It  costs  approximately  $700,000  annually 
to  operate  the  facility.  Money  is  provided  by 
general  welfare  relief  from  the  state  of  Ohio, 
medicaid,  the  social  security.  One  third  of 
the  total  comes  from  small  contributors  who 
give  $5  to  $10.  “God  tenders  the  hearts  of 
many,”  Mrs.  Larlham  said. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  looking 
for  persons  for  administrative  posts  to  begin 
employment  on  July  1. 


Ghost  town  needs 
volunteers 

while  President  Carter  urges  a two  thirds 
increase  in  coal  production.  Wheelwright, 
Ky.,  citizens  wonder  what  changes  will  oc- 
cur in  their  community,  which  looks  more 
like  a ghost  town  than  the  active  coal  town  it 
once  was. 

Coal  cars  roared  through  Wheelwright  on 
tracks  between  rows  of  camp  houses  after 
Inland  Steel  bought  the  town  in  1930  and 
invested  $22  million  to  make  it  a model 
company  town.  The  company  paved  streets 
and  built  houses,  a golf  course,  swimming 
pool,  movie  theater,  and  businesses.  Wheel- 
wright was  known  as  the  “queen  of  com- 
pany coal  towns.” 

In  1966  Inland  Steel  sold  its  coal  reserves 
in  the  area  to  Island  Creek  Coal  Company. 
Mountain  Investment,  Inc.,  a group  of 
Kentucky  and  Florida  businessmen,  bought 
the  town  itself. 

Today  the  mines  are  sealed  shut.  After  the 
company  and  its  workers  moved  out  rows  of 
abandoned  houses  were  stripped  and  left  to 
the  sun,  wind,  and  stars.  The  swimming 
pool  is  abandoned,  the  golf  course  over- 
grown. Rows  of  dusty  seats  in  the  movie 
theater  have  sat  empty  for  years. 

But  changes  are  happening.  A few  young 
families  have  moved  into  the  town  recently, 
remodeling  old  businesses.  A restaurant  has 
been  restored.  The  community  boasts  one 
small  health  clinic  started  when  John 
Nickel,  MCC  volunteer,  spent  1974-76  as  a 
social  worker  in  the  area.  He  helped  equip 
and  staff  the  federally  funded  primary  care 
clinic. 

MCC  U.S.  Ministries  is  again  looking  for 
volunteers  to  work  in  community  develop- 
ment and  health  services  for  Wheelwright. 
The  volunteers  would  be  a part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mennonite  Service  Program,  a joint 
program  of  MCC  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Indonesian  flood 
victims  aided 

During  the  early  part  of  March  the  areas 
around  Pati  and  Kudus,  Indonesia,  where 
many  Indonesian  Mennonites  live,  expe- 
rienced serious  flooding. 

In  Pati  and  the  surrounding  area,  which 
was  cut  off  from  the  south  and  east  by  four 
to  five  feet  of  water  covering  the  roads, 
“some  5,000  families  fled  their  homes,  but 
tens  of  thousands  more  remained  in  their 
homes  living  in  two  feet  of  water  or  more  to 
protect  their  possessions  from  vandalism,” 
reports  Mennonite  Central  Committee  vol- 
unteer Lawrence  Yoder  who  lives  in  Pati. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Javanese  Men- 
nonite Church  is  located  in  Pati,  as  are  the 
Mennonite  seminary  and  the  service  and 
development  agency  YAKEM  which  are 
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joint  projects  of  the  Javanese  and  Muria,  or 
Chinese,  Mennonite  churches. 

Over  20,000  acres  of  rice  paddy  were 
flooded,  government  sources  report,  and 
most  of  it  was  in  the  ripening  stages  when 
excessive  flooding  can  cause  it  to  rot. 

The  damage  in  the  Kudus  area  was  not  as 
serious  as  in  Pati.  The  government  im- 
mediately provided  some  emergency  food 
and  medical  aid  and  the  churches  gathered 
funds  and  clothing  from  their  members  for 
flood  victims  south  of  the  city.  Four  tons  of 
rice  and  several  hundred  articles  of  clothing 
were  distributed,  Yoder  reports. 

MCC  provided  about  $1,000  to  the  relief 
commissions  of  both  the  Javanese  and  Muria 
Mennonite  churches.  The  funds  are  cur- 
rently being  used  to  purchase  rice  and  corn 
for  relief,  but  may  also  be  used  for 
emergency  repair  to  flood-damaged  homes. 

MCC  has  nine  volunteers  in  Indonesia, 
most  of  them  working  with  the  Mennonite 
churches,  with  four  more  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive soon. 

EMC  faces  sex 
discrimination  question 

A committee  appointed  last  winter  by  the 
administrative  council  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  is  studying  campus  programs 
to  determine  if  sex  discrimination  exists. 
Committee  members  represent  areas  called 
into  compliance  by  the  federal  government 
under  Title  IX  of  the  1972  educational 
amendments. 

Lee  M.  Yoder,  vice-president  for  adminis- 
trative affairs  and  self-study  coordinator, 
said  the  investigative  process  extends 
through  July  of  1978,  adding;  “We  first 
need  to  note  any  areas  of  noncompliance 
and  work  from  there.” 

Lee  F.  Snyder,  assistant  to  the  dean  and  a 
committee  member,  prepared  a brief  ques- 
tionnaire for  students  to  fill  out  during 
spring  term  registration.  Of  the  722  student 
respondents,  only  seven  charged  the  college 
with  sex  discrimination,  Snyder  noted. 

She  said  most  comments  dealt  with  prob- 
lems like  “not  enough  female  professors, 
distinction  in  physical  education  classes,  and 
insufficient  restrooms  for  women  in  certain 
buildings.” 

Snyder  also  pointed  out  that  the  spring 
term  class  schedule  carried  a notice  that  all 
courses  are  open  to  men  and  women. 

Committee  member  Miriam  L.  Mumaw, 
an  assistant  professor  of  physical  education, 
said  her  work  will  focus  on  achieving  more 
balance  in  the  number  of  men’s  and 
women’s  varsity  sports. 

Committee  member  Clayton  O.  Shenk, 
who  is  financial  aid  director  of  EMC,  said 
percentages  “look  pretty  good  in  our  depart- 
ment. ” 

EMC’s  enrollment  is  37.4  percent  male 
and  62.6  percent  female,  Mr.  Shenk  noted. 


Men  received  37.6  percent  of  the  total  fi- 
nancial aid  and  women  received  62.4 
percent,  he  reported. 

“A  particular  fund  we  administer  may 
have  discriminating  criteria,  but  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  have  another  fund  to  offset 
any  discriminating  effects,  ” Mr.  Shenk 
explained. 

“Title  IX  is  helpful  to  prod  us  on,”  Lee 
M.  Yoder  added.  “But  it  is  our  desire  to 
continue  treating  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  personhood — regardless  of  sex, 
race,  ethnic  or  national  origin.  ” 

New  AV  resources 
now  available 

Two  new  audiovisual  resources  have  been 
added  to  the  AV  library  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries.  They  are 
available,  on  a rental  basis,  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“The  Amish:  A People  of  Preservation”  is 
a 28-minute  color  motion  picture  produced 
in  1975  by  John  Ruth  and  Heritage  Films, 
with  the  collaboration  of  John  A.  Hostetler, 
and  distributed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Educational  Corporation.  An  excellent, 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Amish,  the  film  shows  how 
the  Amish  refuse  to  allow  technology  to 
dominate  their  lives.  The  importance  of  the 
church  and  obedience  to  their  church  rules 
is  stressed.  It  is  pointed  out,  though,  that 
while  rules  are  to  be  obeyed,  there  is  room 
for  fun  and  enjoyment  within  those  rules. 
Suitable  for  all  ages,  especially  family 
groups.  Rental:  $18. 

“Meet  the  Prophets  ” and  “The  Prophets’ 
Dream  ” is  a set  of  two  cassettes  which  in- 
troduce the  listener  to  Old  Testament 
prophets  in  an  interesting  and  meaningful 
way  through  song  and  narration.  Amos, 
Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  and 
Isaiah  are  presented  in  the  first  title; 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Jonah,  Joel,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations are  featured  in  the  second.  The 
cassettes  were  recorded  by  George  T.  Mon- 
tague and  produced  in  1968  by  Griggs 
Educational  Service.  Rental:  $1  for  the  set. 

“Yo  Contemple  Su  Gloria  ” (“1  Beheld 
His  Glory  ”)  is  a 55-minute  color  motion  pic- 
ture with  Spanish  dialogue.  Produced  by 
Cathedral  Films  in  1952,  this  is  the  Spanish 
version  of  a very  moving  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Jesus’  life  on  earth  as  told  by  the 
Roman  centurion,  Cornelius,  an  eyewitness 
to  the  events.  “Yo  Contemple  Su  Gloria  ” is 
an  especially  powerful  Easter  film,  but 
would  be  usable  anytime.  Rental:  $30. 
Recommended  for  all  ages. 

“Follow  Me  ” is  a 32-minute  color  motion 
picture.  Produced  by  Family  Films  in  1976, 
this  film  pursues  the  command,  “If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  ” It  shows 


common,  ordinary  people  in  their  daily  lives 
taking  seriously  the  command  to  “follow 
me  ” — whether  at  the  hardware  store,  in 
high  school  or  elementary  school,  at  home  or 
at  the  law  office.  Rental:  $.30.  Junior  high  to 
adult. 

When  summer  comes 
in  December 

when  you  are  a Christian  service  volunteer 
in  Bolivia  and  summer  comes  in  December 
instead  of  June,  how  do  you  spend  your  va- 
cation? Although  Keaton  and  Betty  Shenk, 
elementary  teachers  in  Aguas  Calientes, 
Bolivia,  spent  a few  relaxed  evenings  feeling 
hot  breezes  blow  around  their  palm-roofed 
kitchen  and  watching  the  clouds  change 
colors  over  the  mountains,  by  the  time  sum- 
mer ended  in  March  they  could  have  writ- 
ten a long  list  of  summer  activity  sugges- 
tions: 

Take  some  friends  on  a walk  to  a nearby 
farm  to  look  at  the  animals  and  machinery. 
After  walking  for  2Vz  hours  the  Shenks  and 
eight  Bolivian  friends  arrived  at  the  Mule 
Farm  near  Santa  Cruz  extremely  hot  and 
tired.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  co- 
operates with  other  groups  to  run  the  farm, 
which  trains  Bolivian  people  in  techniques 
of  animal  traction. 

Although  Keaton  had  tried  to  explain 
before  how  the  water  wells  on  the  farm 
worked,  his  friends  had  not  been  convinced. 
But  they  were  impressed  with  the  wells 
when  they  saw  them. 

“The  most  exciting  thing  for  me  was  the 
contact  between  Don  Rene  of  Leon  and  the 
men  from  here,  ” Keaton  says.  “They  were 
able  to  ask  him  questions  directly  and  he 
could  respond  in  their  words  and  point  to 
the  evidence  before  our  eyes.” 

When  they  returned  from  the  field  trip 
the  men  collected  money  for  a school  well. 
Because  there  is  usually  little  communica- 
tion between  communities  Keaton  sees 
tremendous  value  in  this  type  of  field  trip. 

Collect  your  home  and  vacation  slides 
and  show  them  to  friends.  “When  are  we 
going  to  have  a movie?”  became  one  of  the 
most  asked  questions  in  Aguas  Calientes 
after  the  Shenks  began  weekly  slide  shows  of 
their  trips  to  other  parts  of  Bolivia.  They  also 
showed  health-related  filmstrips  and  slides 
of  school  and  house  construction  in  the  com- 
munity. Betty  says  the  slides  were  a fun  way 
of  bringing  people  together,  “besides  pro- 
viding a market  for  Dona  Justina  s em- 
panadas”— baked  cheese  rolls. 

Play  some  summer  games.  Instead  of 
baseball  the  men  and  boys  in  Aguas 
Calientes  enjoyed  soccer  with  a team  from 
Caranda,  a nearby  town.  Children  sold  pop- 
corn at  the  weekly  slide  showings  to  help 
buy  a new  soccer  ball. 

Pool  some  community  money  and  start  a 
library. 
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Betty  Shenk  shows  a girls’  club  how  to  em- 
broider. 


“Do  you  wait  or  just  go  ahead?  ” asked  the 
Shenks  as  they  wondered  whether  to  orga- 
nize a library  in  Aguas  Calientes.  They  saw 
the  need  to  wait  long  enough  to  let  the 
people  find  their  own  reading  resources,  but 
also  saw  a need  to  go  ahead  and  show  the 
people  how  a library  worked. 


Because  the  library  was  completely 
foreign  to  the  Bolivians’  thinking,  the 
Shenks  finally  went  ahead  with  the  library 
plan.  They  asked  students  to  pay  a small 
sum  in  order  to  buy  books  for  the  library. 

Although  a few  people  still  ask  why  they 
cannot  keep  a book  if  they  paid  money,  “ It’s 
been  working  very  well  so  far,  ” Betty  says. 
The  books  are  becoming  worn  as  more 
students  and  adults  check  them  out.  “They 
really  enjoy  taking  home  the  books  and  it 
has  helped  their  reading  ability.  ” 

Start  a community  newspaper.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Aguas  Calientes  newspaper 
carried  an  interview  with  two  schoolchildren 
who  built  one  of  the  first  two  latrines  ever 
built  in  the  town.  Profits  from  the  news- 
paper buy  new  books  for  the  library. 

“We  don’t  have  illusions,  ” Betty  says, 
that  the  weekly  filmstrip  night,  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs,  the  library  and  the  news- 
paper will  continue  after  they  leave  in  eight 
months.  “But  for  now  they’re  a valuable  tool 
in  education,  the  creation  of  unity,  and  just 
for  fun.  ” 


mennoscope 


Sign  language  classes  scheduled  for  May 
22-28  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  are  postponed  until  Aug.  21-27  and 
are  for  beginners  only. 

Music  Week  at  Goshen  College  for  high 
school  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  has 
been  planned  for  June  12-18.  Students  in 
choir  and  orchestra  will  combine  to  perform 
a public  concert  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
program  for  Music  Week  will  be  comprised 
of  daily  practice  and  rehearsal  sessions  and 
classes  in  theory,  conducting,  composition, 
and  the  like.  The  Goshen  College  music  de- 
partment, in  addition,  will  present  a recital. 
An  application  form  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen  IN  46526. 

Froh  Brothers  Homestead  VS  workers 
have  scheduled  a reunion  for  Aug.  20  at 
Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.  For  details  and 
reservations,  write  Mrs.  Lloyd  Schrock,  R.  2, 
Burr  Oak,  MI  49030. 

Graduation  exercises  and  related  activ- 
ities will  take  place  at  Hesston  College,  May 
20-22.  Two  hundred  students  will  graduate 
with  associate  of  arts  degrees  in  seven  sub- 
ject areas-.  The  weekend  will  include  a va- 
riety of  activities  for  graduates  and  their 
families  and  for  visiting  alumni.  Campus 
tours,  a graduates’  reception,  and  the 
nurses  pinning  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
Saturday.  Commencement  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday  morning. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  has  appointed  Ron  Kraybill,  Eliza- 


bethtown, Pa.,  as  a special  summer  assistant 
to  help  develop  serviees  to  local  churches 
and  conference  agencies  who  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  confliet  resolution.  The 
proposal  for  such  a conciliation  service  was 
developed  and  written  by  William  Keeney, 
Peace  Section  resource  person,  of  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  at  the  request  of  MCC  U.S. 
Ministries  and  Peace  Section  (Interna- 
tional). 

The  Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
met  on  the  college  campus,  Apr.  19-20,  for 
the  final  meeting  of  the  1976-77  school  year. 
President  Laban  Peachey  reviewed  the 
highlights  of  the  1976-77  year,  followed 
with  a response  and  evaluation  by  the 
Board.  The  agenda  included  presentations 
of  the  1977-78  budget  and  eurrieulum  for 
final  review  and  approval.  A report  from  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  approved 
the  expansion  of  the  Bible  program  at 
Hesston.  The  discussion  also  centered  in 
possible  cooperative  efforts  with  other  Men- 
nonite schools. 

Christian  Living  magazine  was  honored 
with  two  awards  by  the  Associated  Church 
Press  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Apr.  26-28.  ACP  is  a professional  orga- 
nization of  religious  editors  of  both 
magazines  and  newspapers.  One  award  was 
for  general  excellence  of  the  magazine. 
“The  appearance  of  Christian  Living  is  its 
greatest  strength,  ” the  judges  said  in  mak- 
ing this  award.  “The  articles  are  also  very 
well  written.  The  whole  magazine  is  every- 


day life  with  a little  more  insight  than 
usual.”  The  second  award  was  in  the  depart- 
ment category  and  was  awarded  to  Christian 
Living  for  its  “Nuts  and  Bolts  ” column, 
written  by  Don  Kraybill.  J.  Lome  Peachey, 
editor  of  the  magazine,  was  present  at  the 
meeting  to  receive  the  awards.  Working 
with  him  on  the  monthly  is  Helen  Alderfer, 
associate  editor. 

Benjamin  E.  Sprunger,  president  of 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College  since  1972,  an- 
nounced his  resignation  to  the  college’s 
board  of  trustees  during  the  Apr.  22  meet- 
ing. According  to  the  president,  the  resigna- 
tion would  be  effective  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term,  Aug.  31,  1978.  Sprunger  is  the 
sixth  president  of  the  77-year-old  institution 
and  was  recognized  for  his  notable  financial 
achievements.  The  Board  will  soon  appoint 
a search  committee. 

A chartering  service  was  held  Sunday, 
Apr.  17,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  twenty  persons 
made  a commitment  of  membership  to  form 
the  Dallas  Mennonite  Church.  David 
Whitermore,  Chicago,  preached  the  morn- 
ing sermon.  Conference  ministers,  Elbert 
Koontz  and  Millard  Osborne,  represented 
the  Western  District  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference  and  the  South  Central 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
respectively.  The  Dallas  church  plans  affilia- 
tion with  both  conferences.  Sam  Nance 
serves  as  the  church  chairman. 

Highland  Retreat  Camp,  of  Bergton,  Va., 
announces  the  following  schedule;  June  13- 
18,  Youth  Work  Camp  (ages  16  and  up); 
June  13-18,  Senior  High  Environmental  Ed 
Camp;  June  20-25,  Youth  Camp  1 (ages  8- 

9) ;  June  27-July  2,  Youth  Camp  II  (ages  9- 

10) ;  July  11-17,  Newport  News  Area 
Churches;  July  18-23,  Youth  Camp  IV  (ages 
11-12);  July  25-30,  Youth  Camp  V (ages  13- 
15);  Aug.  2-6,  Arts  and  Crafts  Week;  Aug.  8- 
13,  Athletic  Camp  I (ages  13-15);  and  Aug. 
15-20,  Athletic  Camp  II  (ages  16-18). 

Brice  Balmer  was  ordained  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  on  Mar.  27  at  First  Mennonite, 
Denver,  Colo.,  with  a full  house  in  atten- 
dance. Balmer  has  already  been  serving 
church  and  community  from  his  office  at 
430  W.  9th  Ave.  for  five  years.  Ordination 
came  as  a result  of  his  decision  to  remain  in 
urban  ministry. 

The  West  Fallowfield  Christian  School 
(a  Mennonite  institution).  Box  214  A,  R.  1, 
Atglen,  PA  19310,  is  in  need  of  teachers  for 
grades  1 and  2 and  7 and  8.  There  are  also 
openings  for  a music  teacher  and  a prin- 
cipal. Write  the  above  address  or  call  (215) 
593-5044. 

Mennonite  pastoral  services  will  be  pro- 
vided upon  request  for  church  members, 
friends,  or  relatives  who  are  interned  in  any 
of  the  Chicago  hospitals.  David  Whitermore 
is  the  Chicago  Area  Mennonite  coordinator 
and  will  arrange  for  such  services.  He  can  be 
reached  at  500  Washington  Blvd.,  Apt.  204, 
Oak  Park,  IL  60302,  or  by  phone  at  (312) 
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386-4136. 

The  Gama  Mennonite  Church,  located  in 
Brasilia,  Brazil’s,  satellite  city  by  that  name, 
dedicated  its  new  meetinghouse  on  May  8, 
if  plans  carried.  Officiating  was  the  pastor, 
Edwin  H.  Rempel.  Cecil  Ashley,  of  Sao 
Paulo,  brought  the  dedicatory  message.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  brethren 
from  Itapevi,  SP.  Peter  Pauls,  Jr.,  of  the  Wit- 
marsum  Mennonite  Church  in  Parana  and 
Grace  and  Ken  Schwartzentruber,  of  Cam- 
pinas, SP,  were  also  expected. 

Special  meetings:  Harvey  Chupp,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  at  Sante  Fe,  Peru,  Ind.,  May 
27-29. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Cedar 
Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa. ; seven  at 
Maranatha,  Plain  City,  Ohio;  eleven  at 
Clarence  Center,  Akron,  N.Y.;  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
East,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  John  Driver  to  Calle 
Ram6n  Alb6  4,  5°  4a,  Barcelona — 16,  Spain. 
The  telephone  number  listed  for  Millard 
Osborne  in  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  is  in- 
correct. It  should  be  (316)  896-7512. 


readers  say 

Welcome  to  the  “ Hear,  Hear  column. 

Dr.  Yoder  appears  to  hold  a strong  opinion 
against  capital  punishment.  Spelling  out  his  con- 
victions in  some  detail  is  appreciated.  We  are  not 
all  able  to  express  ourselves  so  ably,  but  a few 
comments  seem  to  be  in  order. 

On  point  No.  1.  The  relationship  between 
Christ  and  the  law  is  not  a subject  for  dogmatic 
one-sentence  answers.  The  purpose  of  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  was  to  “.  . . bring  us  to  Christ. 

In  Jesus’  day,  it  seems  that  politics,  as  today,  were 
corrupt.  Yet,  Jesus  did  not  participate  in  them. 
Jesus  had  great  respect  for  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  quoted  them  freely;  He  knew  that 
God's  people,  even  then,  were  told  not  to  kill. 
This  necessitated  the  need  for  another  power  to 
carry  out  the  command  in  Gen.  9:6  and  many 
other  instances  where  for  specified  offenses,  the 
same  law  demanded  that  the  perpetrator  “.  . . 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.” 

We  are  prone  to  overlook  that  along  this  time 
human  government  was  instituted  and  ordained 
for  a purpose,  since  God’s  people  were  not  to  kill, 
the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  command  that 
“whosoever  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,”  naturally  and  logically  be- 
came the  responsibility  of  human  government. 
This  is  God’s  order,  and  who  are  we  to  advocate 
otherwise? 

On  Point  No.  2.  It  is  well  known  we  no  longer 
acknowledge  God’s  recommended  distinction 
between  believers,  known  as  Christians  today, 
and  unbelievers.  We  also  need  to  remember  that 
there  is  always  a period  of  weeks  between 
sentence  and  an  execution.  This  provides  ample 
time  to  present  Christ  to  the  convict,  ample  time 
for  reconciliation,  ample  time  for  grace  to  cleanse 
the  vilest,”  thereby  making  the  man  whole  in  the 
eyes  of  God. 

On  Point  No.  3.  The  defeat  existed  before  the 
convict  was  sentenced  or  executed.  The  defeat  lies 
in  our  failure  to  bring  the  convict  to  Christ  before 
he  committed  the  crime.  Do  we  acknowledge  our 
defeat  and/or  neglect  in  this  respect?  Or  will  we 
bury  our  heads  to  this  acute  reflection? 

On  Point  No.  4.  This  is  a serious  charge  against 
Him  who  instituted  the  death  penalty.  Revenge  is 


a common  trait  in  human  nature,  but  actually 
belongs  to  God.  Rom.  12:19,  not  to  any  human 
beings,  regardless  of  circumstances;  there  are  also 
cases  on  record  where  parents  pleaded  for 
leniency  towards  the  accused. 

Point  No.  5.  Blanket  statements  are  not  too  con- 
vincing at  best.  When  Great  Britain  abolished 
captiai  punishment,  why  did  the  columnist  close 
his  column  with  “no  longer  need  the  criminal  fear 
the  noose”  if  capital  punishment  does  not  have  at 
least  a degree  of  deterring  influence? 

Point  No.  6.  Dr.  Yoder  uses  the  term  Brother 
very  loosely.  In  In.  8:37-44,  Jesus  deals  with  the 
sonship  relationship  in  some  detail.  Instead  of  be- 
ing sons  of  God,  or  even  of  Abraham,  these  Jews 
were  actually  of  “.  . . your  father  the  devil,  and 
the  lust  of  your  father  ye  will  do  . . . (v.  44).  Why 
suggest  that  those  boys  are  our  brothers? 

In  2 Cor.  6:15-18,  oelievers  and  unbelievers  are 
separate  groups. 

16b  and  17  suggest  separation;  then  17b  and 
18,  God  promises  that  separated  believers  are  to 
be  recognized  as  “.  . . my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty.  ” Jesus  was  “the  only 
begotten  Son  ...  of  God”  (Jn.  3:16  A.V.);  as 
believers  we  are  sons  and  daughters  by  adoption, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  Great  Commission  centers  on  the  inner  man, 
or  the  spiritual;  whereas  the  main  emphasis 
presently  focuses  on  the  physical,  or  the  human- 
istic. Herein  seems  to  lie  the  main  drive  of  the 
pro-abolitionists. — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge 
(P),  Ont. 


After  reading  in  the  Apr.  19  Gospel  Herald, 
under  Hear,  Hear!  Td  like  to  comment.  After 
teaching  others,  must  we  now  again  be  taught?  I 
feel  very  ashamed  that  Bro.  Stephen  Solomon 
from  Dhamtari,  India,  has  to  speak  to  us  on  the 
question  of  divorce  and  remarriage  and  its  evils. 
Yes,  I must  confess  we  in  the  affluent  Americas 
seem  to  slide  too  easily  with  our  worldly 
neighbors  and  friends  in  many  areas.  We  certainly 
follow  the  trends  and  excuse  ourselves. 

I grieve  for  our  church,  and  pray  that  more  of 
us  see  that  we  pattern  and  compare  ourselves 
more  to  our  loving  and  wonderful  Lord.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  have  a larger  place  in  all  of  our  lives 
and  may  we  truly  and  honestly  be  obedient  and 
not  allow  the  world  so  press  us  in  and  mold  us. 
God  bless  you,  Bro.  Solomon,  for  your  timely 
article.  It  can  apply  to  manv  issues  as  well. — 
Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge  (P),  Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps,  127:3). 

Baer,  Elmer  and  Carolyn,  Marshallville,  Ohio, 
a son,  Noah  James,  Apr.  10,  1977. 

Bender,  Robert  M.  and  Viola  (Chupp),  Kirk- 
wood, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Reagan  Mark, 
Apr.  17,  1977. 

Bishop,  Thomas  and  Leah  (Schrock),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  son,  Matthew  Allen,  Feb.  13,  1977. 

Combs,  Gary  and  Patricia  (Stahly),  Enon, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Shawn  Alan,  Mar.  19,  1977. 

Good,  Wendell  and  Sharon  (Arends),  Stanford, 
111.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Elisabeth  Ann, 
Apr.  12,  1977. 

Graber,  Harv  and  Sandra,  Creston,  Ohio,  a 
daughter.  Shannon  Denise,  Mar.  26, 1977. 

Grove,  .Bob  and  Nancy  (Swartzendruber), 
Wichita,  Kan.,  first  child,  Erik  Randall,  Apr.  2, 
1977. 

Houser,  James  and  Ruth  (Nauman),  Lampeter, 
Pa.,  third  son,  David  Eric,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Joquet,  Marilyn  and  Dale,  Wooster,  Ohio,  a 
son,  Graig  Alan,  Mar.  15,  1977. 

Kindy,  Bruce  and  Donna,  Wooster,  Ohio,  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Marie,  Apr.  13, 1977. 


Lehman,  John  and  Barbara  (Moyer),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  second  son,  Benjamin  Jonn,  Apr.  13, 
1977. 

Liechty,  Herbert  and  Geri  (Christner),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Jill 
Renee,  Apr.  8,  1977. 

Litwilfer,  David  and  Linda  (Strayer),  Delavan, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Marc  Lloyd,  Apr.  7, 
1977. 

Miller,  Kenneth  and  Lou  Ann  (Fulmer), 
Morton,  111.,  first  child.  Shannon  Nicole,  Apr.  15, 
1977. 

Ramer,  Jim  and  Phyllis  (Grainger),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Chad  Thomas,  Apr.  4,  1977. 

Roth,  David  and  Vicki  (Todd),  Kitchener,  Ont., 
second  son,  Matthew,  Apr.  12,  1977. 

Saltzman,  Bill  and  Carmen  (Yeackley),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica 
Marie,  Mar.  29,  1977. 

Savanick,  Reuben  and  Marty  (Detweiler), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Paul,  Mar.  25, 
1977. 

Smucker,  Arden  and  Ellen,  Wooster,  Ohio,  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Vanessa,  Mar.  29,  1977. 

Spohn,  Keith  and  Shirley  (Schweitzer),  Friend, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Chad  Matthew,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Thomas  and  Marlene  (Kan- 
del),  Shickley,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Emily  Jo,  Mar.  28,  1977. 

Troyer,  Fred  and  Lori  (Yoder),  Shreve,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Andrea  Kay,  Apr.  8,  1977. 

Yoder,  Jack  and  Ruth  (Steider),  Strang,  Neb., 
first  child,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Mar.  23,  1977. 

Yoder,  Ron  and  Shirley  (Buckwalter),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  first  child,  Branson  Aaron,  Apr.  11, 
1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  nne  flesh"  (Gen  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  «)fficiating  minister 

Eash — Cain. — Keith  L.  Eash,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Tedrow  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Cain,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Gerhard  — Shetler.  — Gregory  T.  Gerhard, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  Full  Gospel  Church,  and  Cyn- 
thia L.  Shetler,  Irwin,  Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  by 
John  M.  Drescher,  Mar.  19,  1977. 

Hoover — Snader. — Jerry  Hoover,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  New  Hollana  cong.,  and  Beverly 
Snader,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
Frank  E.  Shirk,  Apr.  16, 1977. 

Hostetler  — Sommers.  — Delmar  Hostetler, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  and  Margaret 
Sommers,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Apr.  16, 1977. 

Lebold — Wagler. — Robert  L.  Lebold,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  and  Nancy  Ann  Wagler, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Lee — Licnti. — John  (Whang  Young)  Lee,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  and  Roseanne  Elizabeth  Lichti, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  both  from  East  Zorra  cong.,  by 
Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Apr.  16, 1977. 

Oberholtzer — Breneman. — Glenn  N.  Oberhol- 
tzer,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  and  Arlene  K. 
Breneman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  both  from  Risser 
cong.,  by  Russell  J.  Baer,  Apr.  16,  1977. 

Steury — Steider. — Douglas  Steury,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  and  LuAnn  Steider, 
Strang,  Neb.,  Salem  cong.,  by  John  Lederach, 
Apr.  16,  1977. 

Sutter— Hale.— Steve  Sutter  and  Romona 
Hale,  both  of  Kouts,  Ind.,  English  Lake  cong.,  by 
Art  Good,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Tennell — Pennington. — Sam  Tennell,  Lin- 
dale  cong.,  Linville,  Va.,  and  Janice  Pennington, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Jan. 
23,  1977. 

Wagler — Moore. — Kenneth  Leroy  Wagler  and 
Lesa  Ann  Moore,  both  of  Morgantown,  Ind., 
Bean  Blossom  cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber,  uncle  of 
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the  groom,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Yager — Fernihough. — Allen  L.  Yager,  Selkirk, 
Ont.,  Rainham  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Anne 
Fernihough,  Stoney  Creek,  Ont.,  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  by  G.  Murray  Wyatt  and  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich,  Apr.  16,  1977. 

Yutzy  — Wyatt.  — Gary  Yutzy  and  Cheryl 
Wyatt,  Wooster,  Ohio,  by  Guy  Morton,  Mar.  19, 
1977. 


obituaries 

‘ Bifssfd  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  " ( Rev.  14: 13). 

Aerts,  Bertha,  was  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
Oct.  4,  1916;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  22,  1977; 
aged  60  y.  She  was  married  to  Louis  Aerts,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  stepson  (Charles), 
4 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Hazel  Schiel),  and  5 
brothers  (Harry,  Sydney,  Raymond,  Hugh,  and 
Olney  Mclntire).  She  was  a member  of  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  on  Mar.  25,  in  charge  of  Milton 
Brackbill  and  John  H.  Shenk;  interment  in  Palms 
Memorial  Park. 

Brubacker,  Clayton  E.,  son  of  Eli  and  Lovina 
(Ernst)  Brubacker,  was  born  in  Peel  Twp.,  Ont., 
Mar.  31,  1897;  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Apr.  12,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Sept.  8,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Kilmer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Raymond),  2 
daughters  (Lauretta — Mrs.  Zienas  Martin,  and 
Elsie — Mrs.  James  Cathrea),  9 grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Marion — 
Mrs.  Frank  Roush).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of  Clare 
Wideman;  interment  in  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Chupp,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Ada 
(Hochstetler)  Chupp,  was  born  near  Trail,  Ohio, 
Sept.  25,  1920;  died  in  an  auto-motorcycle  ac- 
cident near  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Mar.  31,  1977; 
aged  56  y.  On  Oct.  12,  1944,  he  was  married  to 
Irene  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (David,  Stephen,  Joe,  and  Philip),  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Linda  Workman,  Amy — Mrs. 
Bob  Weaver,  and  Nora  Chupp),  7 grandchildren, 
his  parents,  8 brothers  (Ben,  Ezra,  Ivan,  Eli, 
Perry,  William,  Roman,  and  Roy),  and  one  sister 
(Anna — Mrs.  Roy  Schlabach).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (John).  He  was  a member 
of  Smithville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  Herman 
F.  Myers;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Gehman,  Alice,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
July  24,  1890;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Apr.  13, 
1977;  aged  86  v.  She  was  married  to  Allen  R. 
Gehman,  who  died  in  May  1972.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Harley),  9 grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Abram  Beideman),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Edna  Bishop).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Edith  Moyer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  and 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home  on  Apr.  18,  in  charge 
of  Dan  Longenecker,  Arthur  Ruth,  and  Wayne 
Kratz;  interment  in  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Godshalk,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Martha  (Clymer)  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Fentress, 
Va.,  Aug.  28,  1911;  died  of  a heart  condition  at 
Dublin,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1977;  aged  65  y.  On  Apr.  17, 
1943,  she  was  married  to  Horace  Godshalk,  who 
died  on  Dec.  29,  1965,  Surviving  are  2 stepsons 
(Paul  H.  and  Earl  Godshalk),  5 stepgrand- 
children,  3 foster  children  (Paul  Serockie,  Patricia 
Breth,  and  Ruth  E.  Ware),  one  foster  brother 
(Milton  Detweiler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Millard  Detweiler).  She  was  a 
member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in 


charge  of  Silas  Graybill  and  Roy  Bucher;  inter- 
ment in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Daniel  E.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Eshleman)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Adams  Co., 
Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1887;  died  at  his  home  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Mar.  18,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  July  20,  1909, 
he  was  married  to  Alverta  Grace  Whaler,  who 
died  on  May  2,  1917.  On  Sept.  12,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Virginia  E.  Kraus,  who  died  on  Sept.  2, 
1946.  On  Apr.  19,  1959,  he  was  married  to  Ella  M, 
Esbenshade,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (J.  Virgil  and  Daniel  E.,  Jr.),  2 daughters 
(Pearl — Mrs.  Wayne  Johnson,  and  Hazel),  6 
randchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
rothers  (Irvin  and  Henry).  He  was  a member  of 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Mar.  22,  in  charge 
of  Don  Enright,  Nelson  Burkholder,  and  John 
Shenk;  interment  in  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Archie  R.,  son  of  Levi  and  Rebecca 
Kauffman,  was  born  in  Carrington,  N.D.,  Dec. 
12,  1901;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Apr.  12,  1977; 
aged  75  y.  On  Oct.  4,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Edna  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Archie,  Jr.,  and  Ray),  2 daughters  (Lila 
Hoard  and  Vesta  Steiner),  8 grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Milo,  John,  George,  and  Edward),  and  2 
sisters  (Lina  Miller  and  Eva  Jaques).  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  on  Apr.  14,  1929,  and 
served  congregations  at  Kenmare,  N.D.,  and  Mo- 
lalla.  Sweet  Home,  Ore.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Albany,  Ore.,  cong.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  15,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Lapp; 
interment  in  Gilliland  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  E,  and 
Susan  (Lehman)  Longenecker,  was  born  near 
Elizabethtown,  Pa,,  June  1,  1887;  died  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa,,  Apr,  19,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  June  13, 
1909,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Lehman,  who  died 
on  Mar.  3,  1971,  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Erma — Mrs.  Herbert  Maust,  Esther — Mrs.  An- 
drew Stoner,  and  Anna  Lois — Mrs.  Elmer  Miller), 
3 sons  (Lehman,  Mervin,  and  Harold),  21  grand- 
children, 32  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Harry),  and  2 sisters  (Sadie  Givens  and  Susie 
Hess).  In  1957  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to 
serve  Steelton  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  a 
member  of  Steelton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  21,  in  charge  of  Leon 
Oberholtzer  and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in 
Shope  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Lona,  daughter  of  Herbert  and  Salina 
Shantz,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp,,  Ont.,  May  7, 
1903;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Apr.  13,  1977;  aged  73  y.  On  May  24,  1939,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  M.  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Erma — Mrs.  Stanley 
Snider,  and  Wilma — Mrs.  Martin  Horst).  She  was 
a member  of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Leis  and  Steve  Dick;  interment  in  Elmira 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Dinah,  daughter  of  Oba  J.  and  Mary 
Ann  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Nov.  18,  1910;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Apr.  14,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  July  29,  1928, 
she  was  married  to  C.  Jay  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Marvin  C.  Yoder,  Eldora — Mrs.  Alvin  Flatt, 
Elnora — Mrs.  David  Borntrager,  and  Veva — Mrs. 
Melvin  Herschberger),  one  son  (Alvin  J.),  31 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Ora,  Ira,  and  Jesse),  and  3 sisters  (Laura — Mrs. 
Omar  Miller,  Viola — Mrs.  Paul  Gingerich,  and 
Anna  Maye — Mrs.  Ray  Beachy),  and  7 

stepbrothers  and  sisters.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers,  one  daughter,  and  4 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Wildwood  Men- 
nonite Church,  Engadine,  Mich.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  18,  in  charge  of  Clarence  Troyer  and  J.  John 
J.  Miller;  interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 


Nebel,  Samuel,  son  of  Martin  and  Barbara 
(Stuckey)  Nebel,  was  born  in  Washington,  Iowa, 
Mar,  21,  1886;  died  at  Parkview  Home,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Apr.  14,  1977;  aged  91  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  MolUe  Roth,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and  Gerald),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Inez  Roth,  and  Evelyn — Mrs. 
Allen  Roth),  19  grandchildren,  and  12  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
great-grandchildren  and  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Vernon 
Gerig;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Scnertz,  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Peter  M.  and 
Mary  M.  (Saltzrnan)  Schertz,  was  born  in 
Flanagan,  111.,  Aug.  6,  1890;  died  at  the  Eureka, 
111.,  Hospital,  Apr.  18,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan. 
18,  1939,  she  was  married  to  William  J.  Schertz, 
who  died  on  Jan.  30,  1970.  Surviving  are  one 
stepson  (Wayne  W,),  4 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Ben  Schertz),  and  one  sister  (Mattie 
Schertz).  She  was  a member  of  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  20,  in  charge  of  Percy  Gerig;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Shank,  Irene,  daughter  of  Fred  and  Willie 
(Vint)  Hess,  was  born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va., 
June  16,  1897;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.',  Apr.  14, 
1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Aug.  31,  1920,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  W.  Shank,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Steward  Counts),  2 
sons  (Ralph  and  Fred  Shank),  several  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Howard  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  Ira  Whitmore),  and  one 
brother  (Turner  Hess).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  Al  Huston;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 

Ulrich,  Harley  Arthur,  son  of  Peter  C.  and 
Lena  (Zehr)  Ulrich,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  111., 
Oct.  25,  1892;  died  at  Trinity  Regional  Hospital, 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Apr.  16,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On 
Feb,  14,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Barbara 
Gingerich,  who  died  on  Jan.  10,  1973.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  Elmer  Landis, 
and  Eleanor — Mrs.  Clifford  Swartzendruber),  one 
son  (Everett),  4 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Elmer  Egli  and  Mrs. 
Viola  Hooley).  He  was  a member  of  Manson 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  G.  Good; 
interment  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Yordy,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Forney)  Beller  was  born  at  Graymont,  111.,  Feb. 
10,  1886;  died  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  Apr.  2,  1977;  aged  91  y.  On  Dec.  20, 
1905,  she  was  married  to  Edward  P.  Yordy,  Sr., 
who  died  on  Aug.  31,  1960.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Omer,  Gilbert,  Clair,  and  Edward,  Jr/),  12  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Katie  Orendorff,  Mrs.  Emma  Roeschley, 
and  Mrs.  Lovina  Roeschley).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sons  (Ray  and  Earl).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Harnish  and  Lotus  Troyer;  interment  in  Waldo 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

59th  Annual  Commencement.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  4:(X)  p.m. ; Baccalaureate.  10:00 a.m..  May  22. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo..  July  29-31, 
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items  and  comments 


Bingo  for  churches,  charities 
advocated  in  Pennsylvania 

A measure  that  would  legalize  bingo  for 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  is  now 
before  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  Efforts 
are  made  each  session  to  make  bingo  a legal 
fund-raising  operation  for  churches.  Some 
organizations  have  regular  “illegal”  bingo 
as  part  of  their  activities.  Policies  vary  from 
county-to-county,  depending  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  district  attorney  on  the  issue  of 
this  type  of  gambling.  The  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania operates  its  own  lottery  system  which 
has  recently  expanded  to  a daily  “numbers” 
game. 

Bills  before  U.S.  congress  oppose 
enforced  retirement  at  65 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 


(continued  from  page  387) 
means  that  one  is  ready  to  welcome  the 
return  of  his  King. 

There  seem  to  be  an  increasing  number  of 
cataclysmic  events  occurring  in  recent  years. 
These  could  well  indicate  that  the  King  will 
be  coming  soon.  Jesus  told  us  that  He 
Himself  does  not  know  the  day  nor  the  hour 
of  His  return.  But  He  did  say,  “When  these 
things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up, 
and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh.” 

Jesus  taught  us  that  all  mankind  will 
stand  before  Him  in  judgment  (Mt.  25:31- 
46).  “All  nations”  will  be  gathered  before 
the  King  who  will  be  the  Judge.  All  will  be 
judged  not  according  to  their  beliefs — but 
rather  according  to  their  expressions  of  com- 
passion toward  a needy  world  of  people.  The 
same  word  is  recorded  in  Revelation  20:13, 
“And  they  were  judged  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  works.” 

How  do  we  view  Revelation  20:1-7,  the 
one  Scripture  in  the  whole  Bible  that  speaks 
of  a millennium?  First  we  need  to  under- 
stand this  Scripture  in  the  light  of  all  other 
Scriptures. 

Second  we  need  to  look  at  the  meaning  of 
time  in  the  Scriptures,  for  in  2 Peter  3:8  we 
read,  “One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a thou- 
sand years,  and  a thousand  years  as  one 
day.” 

Third  we  need  to  note  that  this  chapter  as 
a whole  speaks  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
devil  and  all  evil.  This  overthrow  began 
when  Jesus  “entered  into  the  strong  man’s 
house,  ” endured  the  temptations  in  the 
wilderness  as  He  had  a head-on  collision 
with  the  devil,  and  culminated  in  “the  bind- 
ing of  the  strong  man”  through  His  suffer- 
ing on  the  cross,  the  victory  through  His 


with  cosponsors  from  both  political  parties, 
which  would  end  the  “bias  toward  the 
retirement  of  many  Americans  at  age  65.  ” 
What  it  would  do  is  “increase  the  increment 
in  old  age  benefits  payable  to  individuals 
who  delay  their  retirement  beyond  the  age 
of  65.”  The  legislation  would  give  elderly 
people  maximum  flexibility  under  the  Social 
Security  system  by  allowing  their  benefits  to 
increase  annually  up  to  age  72  by  the  same 
percentage  as  benefits  are  now  reduced  for 
early  retirement. 


Report  wood  on  Ararat  not  from  ark 

The  wood  found  on  Turkey’s  Mount 
Ararat  some  22  years  ago  and  reputed  to  be 
from  Noah’s  ark  was  found  by  scientists  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles 
to  be  just  a “few  thousand  ” years  too  young. 
Dr.  Rainier  Berger,  a UCLA  archaeologist 
said  new  studies  confirm  earlier  studies 
made  in  England  and  in  California  in  1970 
that  the  wood  is  about  1,200  years  old  and 
comes  from  a tree  cut  down  about  700  AD. 


resurrection,  and  His  assuming  the  “all 
power  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  ” as  He  ascended  into  the  heavens. 
Revelation  20  is  now  the  final  act  in  com- 
pleting the  overthrow  of  Satan  and  his  final 
destruction  in  the  lake  of  fire. 

Fourth  we  need  to  consider  this  chapter  a 
part  of  the  final  apocalyptic  book  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Much  of  the  language  is  pictorial  rather 
than  literal.  In  chapter  19,  we  see  the  King 
Jesus  riding  forth  on  a white  horse,  followed 
by  the  armies  of  heaven.  “Out  of  his  mouth 
goeth  a sharp  sword,  that  with  it  He  should 
smite  the  nations.  ” Does  this  mean  that  the 
King  will  renounce  His  practice  of  the  way 
of  Peace  in  His  past  and  all  of  His  teachings 
found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  that  He  will  use  a literal  sword?  Ought 
we  not  rather  compare  this  with  Hebrews 
4:12  where  we  read,  “For  the  word  of  God  is 
quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
twoedged  sword  ”? 

The  amillennialist  is  “looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ; 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works”  (Tit.  2:13,  14). 

The  fulfillment  of  this  blessed  hope  is  not 
to  be  for  the  duration  of  a thousand  years, 
but  for  the  ages  of  ages  to  come  through  all 
eternity!  “Praise  ye  the  Lord.  ” 

(continued  from  page  388) 
be  fulfilled”  (Lk.  21:24). 

Paul  in  Romans  11  suggests  that  there  is  a 
future  for  Israel.  “I  would  not,  brethren, 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery, 
lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits; 
that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel, 


Dr.  Berger  said  the  tests  were  so  thorough 
that  any  speculation  about  the  age  of  the 
wood  should  be  ended.  The  scientists  said 
the  present-day  Mount  Ararat  may  not  be 
the  Ararat  of  ancient  times.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  biblical  reference  was  to  an  area, 
not  a specific  mountain. 


American  missionary 
slain  in  Ethiopia 

A 7I-year-old  American  Protestant 
missionary  was  killed  by  an  armed  band  that 
attacked  his  home  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  after  25  years  in  Ethiopia,  church 
sources  in  Addis  Ababa  reported.  They  said 
that  Don  McClure  of  Blairsville,  Pa.,  was 
shot  and  killed  on  Mar.  27  on  the  lawn  of  his 
residence  in  the  southern  town  of  Code, 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  seven  years.  The 
sources  said  his  son,  Don  McClure,  Jr.,  and 
Graeme  Smith,  a representative  of  World 
Vision,  had  escaped  unhurt  after  being  fired 
on  by  the  attackers. 


until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  De- 
liverer, and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness 
from  Jacob  ” (Rom.  11:25,  26). 

These  Scriptures  are  an  indication  that 
there  is  a future  plan  and  place  for  a literal 
reign  of  Christ  when  He  will  reign  on  the 
earth,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David,  which 
is  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  reigning  over 
Israel,  with  the  twelve  apostles  sitting  on 
twelve  thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  church  saints  reigning  with  Christ 
on  earth  (Rev.  5:10;  20:1-6). 

(continued  from  page  389) 
Fulfillment  of  Prophecy?"  by  DeCaro,  p. 
220). 

Thus  I believe  Scripture  teaches  conclu- 
sively the  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  all  men,  the  judgment  of  all  men  occur  si- 
multaneously at  the  Last  Day  (end  of  time). 
If  this  is  so  there  will  be  no  literal,  physical, 
earthly,  worldly  millennium.  Instead  the 
eternal  order  will  be  ushered  in.  The  transi- 
tion from  this  world  to  that  world  will  have 
transpired  (Lk.  20:34,  35). 

“Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  . . . when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign  [is  reigning  now,  cf.  1 
Peter  3:22],  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  [the 
last  of  which  is  death,  destroyed  by  the 
resurrection]  under  his  feet.  ” 

The  Apostle  Peter  after  predicting  the 
destruction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by 
fire  at  the  coming  (parousia,  2 Pet.  3:4,  12) 
of  the  Lord  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  “look 
for  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  [not 
millennial],  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. ” “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.  ” 
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Going  to  church . . . 


...  is  good  for  your  heart.  So  reported  Dr.  Kenneth  Vaux 
from  the  Institute  of  Religion,  Texas  Medical  Center.  His 
report  was  based  on  a study  made  in  Baltimore  where  it  was 
found,  so  he  said,  that  regular  church  attenders  were  only  40 
percent  as  likely  to  die  of  a heart  attack  as  those  who  did  not 
follow  this  practice. 

Vaux’s  remarks  were  contained  in  an  address  to  the 
Associated  Church  Press  on  the  topic  “Frontier  Moral  Issues 
in  Medicine.”  Among  other  varied  observations  Vaux 
asserted  that  conquering  one  disease  opens  the  door  for  an 
increased  number  of  people  to  die  from  other  causes.  For 
example,  he  said,  if  medical  science  were  to  conquer  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  deaths  from  influenza,  homicide,  and  sui- 
cide would  go  up.  He  said  there  could  even  be  reoccurrence 
of  plagues  such  as  the  influenza  epidemic  which  wiped  out 
large  numbers  of  people  in  1918-19.  In  the  years  ahead,  he 
suggested  the  following  as  medical  developments  to  watch 
for:  1)  the  chance  of  a plague  from  a strain  of  influenza  virus, 
2)  an  infectious  compound  which  could  become  lethal,  3)  a 
new  microbe  from  outer  space. 

Yet,  as  he  said,  going  to  church  is  good  for  your  heart. 
Purity  of  life  and  peace  of  mind  promote  long  living.  Most  of 
us  believe  this,  but  it  is  always  comforting  to  hear  it  affirmed 
by  someone  who  can  present  evidence  from  a professional 
standpoint. 

Does  this  mean  we  will  go  to  church  and  follow  purity  of 
life  and  peace  in  order  to  prolong  our  days?  What  do  you 
think?  Life  with  all  its  resources  is  a gift  from  God.  Using 
these  resources  wisely  involves  more  than  saving  them.  As  the 
miser  serves  no  one,  not  even  himself,  the  one,  as  Jesus  said, 
who  seeks  to  save  his  life  finally  loses  it. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  areas,  technology  runs  ahead  of 
our  ability  to  make  up  our  minds  about  it,  as  Vaux  reported. 
For  example,  fetal  diagnosis  is  soon  to  be  available.  With 
fetal  diagnosis  it  will  be  possible  to  know  soon  after  concep- 
tion the  baby’s  sex  and  whether  it  will  be  subject  to  any  of  a 
given  list  of  physical  problems.  Even  before  birth  it  will  be 
possible  to  predict  that  a person  is  likely  to  have  diabetes  or 
to  die  of  heart  failure  at  the  age  of  51. 


What  frightening  possibilities!  Parents  of  an  unborn  child 
will  then  be  able  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  bear  a handi- 
capped child  or  simply  to  have  an  abortion  and  try  for  a bet- 
ter one  later.  Who  is  sufficient  for  such  decisions? 

Like  the  man  who  smashed  the  microscope  which  revealed 
the  germs  in  river  water,  we  cry  that  such  knowledge  is  too 
wonderful  for  us.  Once  again  mankind  has  eaten  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  again  we 
must  be  driven  from  the  garden  of  innocence.  How  can  we 
respond  to  this  new  technology  in  life  management? 

1.  We  can  affirm  again  our  belief  that  human  life  is  a gift 
of  God  and  is  therefore  precious.  Each  personality  is  a new 
creation,  a fresh  beginning  with  all  the  possibilities  that  come 
with  newness. 

2.  We  can  identify  and  support  the  unborn  as  an 
endangered  species  who  need  our  protection.  It  has  been  the 
practice  in  our  tradition  to  give  the  enemy  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  It  could  well  be  that  my  life  is  of  more  significance 
than  the  bandit  who  would  want  to  kill  me.  But  the  practice 
of  nonresistance  calls  on  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  rather  than  seek  to  kill  him  to  save  my  own  life. 

There  might  be  those  who  argue  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a fetus  has  a defect  and  will  die  of  a heart  attack  at  51, 
the  fetus  should  be  aborted.  But  given  the  chance  to  choose, 
would  not  this  person  prefer  to  live  51  years  rather  than  not  at 
all?  And  suppose  he  goes  to  church  and  adds  another  five 
years  to  his  life?  And  suppose  that  improved  medical  science 
adds  another  five  years?  The  force  of  our  tradition  would 
wish  to  allow  him  all  these  possibilities. 

3.  Having  received  life  as  a gift,  we  can  seek  to  live  joyfully 
and  die  when  our  time  runs  out.  It  may  be  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  period  when  it  seemed  important  to  use 
all  means  to  prolong  breathing  as  long  as  possible.  We 
believe  it  is  important  to  live  well  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  those  who  live  well  should  not  live  long.  But  we  can  be 
instructed  by  the  words  from  G.  B.  Shaw,  which  Kenneth 
Vaux  quoted:  “Do  not  try  to  live  forever.  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed. . . . Spend  all  you  have  before  you  die  and  do  not  out- 
live yourself.” — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Hope,  faith,  and  love 


by  Phil  M.  Shenk 


I carried  a wooden  cross  through  downtown  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Good  Friday.  It  was  heavy,  its  square  edges  gnaw- 
ing on  my  left  shoulder  and  bouncing  on  my  middle  back 
bones.  My  arms  tensed  tightly  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  long  part  of  the  cross,  drawing  it  down  even  harder  on 
my  tender  collarbone.  My  arms  trembled.  My  hunched  back 
ached. 

No  one  spat  on  me.  I wore  no  bleeding  crown.  I had  no 
robe  on,  just  my  blue  J.  C.  Penney  jacket.  No  one  mockingly 
bowed  or  knelt  down  before  me.  No  persons  beat  me  with 
sticks.  I did  not  get  killed.  After  one  mile,  somebody  else  took 
the  cross  and  carried  it  on. 

The  downtown  lunchtime  crowds  were  not  offended.  They 
were  busy  hurrying  from  here  to  there,  their  brows  knit  with 


the  heavy  burdens  of  the  day,  walking  right  through  our 
ranks. 

All  this  was  part  of  a weeklong  campaign  of  “Christians 
Against  Torture’’  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter.  About 
100  of  us,  representing  Christian  communities  and  congrega- 
tions from  throughout  this  country,  gathered  for  prayers  and 
actions  objecting  to  U.S.  support  of  repressive  governments 
through  military  and  economic  aid,  police  training,  interna- 
tional loans,  and  corporate  investment. 

Torture  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend.  But  the  brutal  facts 
of  torture  are  a daily  reality  for  many  in  Haiti,  the  Philip- 
pines, Iran,  Paraguay,  Soviet  Union,  South  Korea, 
Cambodia,  and  more.  Both  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
Amnesty  International  report  that  torture  methods  range 


from  crude  to  sophisticated,  including  prolonged  beatings, 
burning  of  genitals  and  pubic  hair,  electric  shock  to  sensitive 
body  areas,  truth  serum  injection,  forced  drug  addiction, 
hyponosis,  “falanga  ” (endless  beating  on  the  bare  soles  of  the 
feet),  making  women  sit  naked  on  cakes  of  ice,  sexual  abuse, 
ad  nauseum. 

The  campaign  attempted  to  make  these  unreal  evils  real.  It 
was  a call  to  join  in  a twofold  repentance  that  results  in  a 
changed  reality  and  that  trusts  in  Christ’s  forgiveness.  It  was 
a call  cloaked  in  language  this  very  religious  nation  could 
understand,  if  it  would  but  hear. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  on  me;  therefore  he  has  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim freedom  for  the  prisoners  and  recovery  of  sight  for  the 
blind,  to  release  the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord’s  favor”  (Lk.  4:18,  19,  New  International  Version). 

A strong  theme  throughout  the  Word  repeatedly  counters 
worldly  tendencies  to  self-love  (first  will  be  last,  last  first). 
Instead,  others  are  to  be  of  the  self’s  utmost  concern,  even  the 
self’s  enemies.  This  love  for  others  is  the  living  proof  of  God’s 
love  within  (1  Jn.  3:16-18). 

The  biggest  barrier  to  loving  others  remains  the  fallen, 
lazy,  and  ingrown  self.  Yet  love  without  concrete  action  is  as 
worthless  as  a street  without  people  (Jas.  2:14-17).  Because  of 
this,  we  have  an  action-packed  biblical  mandate  to  utilize  all 
the  resources  available  to  love  others. 

In  this  country,  we  are  glutted  with  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness of  Christ’s  concern  for  people.  The  only  thing  we  lack  is 
initiative  and  concern  ourselves. 

Carrying  that  wooden  cross  on  Good  Friday  forced  me  to 
realize  a frightening  truth — that  cross  was  the  most  painful  I 
have  ever  carried,  and  it  was  only  a symbolic  one.  My  self- 
interested  self  has  always  been  content  with  giving  a 10 
percent  tithe,  rather  than  my  all  (e.g. : the  widow’s  last  mite); 
with  loving  lovables,  rather  than  my  enemies  (e.g.:  “what 
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credit  is  that  to  you?  Even  . . .”);  with  carrying  crosses  glit-  ! 
tering  from  my  neck,  rather  than  harshly  on  my  shoulder.  1 

There  is  a certain  stream  of  Mennonite  thought  which  | 
might  object  to' objecting  to  business,  banking,  and  govern-  j 
mental  policies  that  support  torture.  Christ’s  love  demands  j 
aetion,  the  opportunities  afford  action,  and  instead  we  would  . 
turn  our  backs  on  action.  “Why  do  you  call  me  ‘Lord,  Lord,’ 
and  do  not  do  what  I say?  ” (Luke  6:46  NIV).  Our  complicity 
is  more  real  than  we  want  to  plead  forgiveness  for.  Not  to  ob- 
ject, not  to  protest,  is  to  approve  the  already  existing  practice 
of  torture. 

During  the  march,  a small  elderly  woman  sweetly  asked  , 
me,  "Now  what  are  you  people  protesting  about?  ” An  older 
man  stopped  me  and  said,  “I’ve  seen  you  hundreds  of  times. 
You’ve  been  here  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year.  Nothing’s  changed  and  you’re  still 
here.  Why?” 

I tried  to  tell  them,  both  with  years  of  experience,  that  I , 
still  have  hope.  That  this  hope  makes  active  faithfulness  an 
imperative. 

“To  hope  means  to  be  ready  at  every  moment  for  that 
which  is  not  yet  born,  and  yet  not  become  desperate  if  there 
is  no  birth  in  our  lifetime.  There  is  no  sense  in  hoping  for  that 
which  already  exists  or  for  that  which  cannot  be.  Those  whose 
hope  is  weak  settle  down  for  comfort  or  for  violence:  those 
whose  hope  is  strong  see  and  cherish  all  signs  of  new  life  and 
are  ready  every  moment  to  help  the  birth  of  that  which  is 
ready  to  be  born.  ” (Erich  Fromm,  The  Revolution  of  Hope: 
Toward  a Humanized  Technology,  p.  9.) 

“You,  with  the  help  of  wicked  men,  put  him  to  death  by 
nailing  him  to  the  cross.  But  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
freeing  him  from  the  agony  of  death,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  death  to  keep  its  hold  on  him.  David  said  about  him: 

‘I  saw  the  Lord  always  before  me.  Because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand,  I will  not  be  shaken.  Therefore,  my  heart  is  glad  and 
my  tongue  rejoiees;  my  body  also  will  live  in  hope’  ” (Acts 
2:23-26,  NIV).  ^ 
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Together  in  families 

by  Vivian  Kaser 


Last  fall  members  of  our  congregation,  Holdeman  Men- 
nonite  of  Wakarusa,  Indiana,  experienced  each  other  in  a 
new  way.  For  six  Sunday  evenings  we  met  as  intergenera- 
tional  family  clusters.  Together  we  laughed  and  we  played, 
we  shared  and  we  sang,  we  prayed  and  we  studied  God’s 
Word. 

But  this  beautiful  experience  in  our  congregation  didn’t 
“just  happen.  ” We  feel  God  was  leading  all  the  way  in  our 
planning.  The  first  seeds  for  this  idea  were  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1976  at  a Family  Life  Resources  Weekend,  sponsored 
by  the  Goshen  College  Center  for  Discipleship  and  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  held  at  Goshen  College.  The  church 
council  of  the  Holdeman  congregation  appointed  Ron  and 
Ruth  Davidhizar  and  my  husband.  Dale,  and  me  as  a team  to 
attend  this  workshop. 

We  were  excited  about  the  many  resources  available  for 
strengthening  family  life.  A specific  idea  from  the  workshop 
which  impressed  us  was  what  family  cluster  groups  might  do 
for  improving  relationships  in  the  congregation. 

Prior  to  attending  the  workshop  we  had  invited  several 
other  persons  in  our  congregation,  representing  various  ages 
and  perspectives,  to  think  about  needs  of  members  in  our 
church.  Now  we  called  on  them  again  to  share  our  workshop 
experience  and  to  “give  and  receive  counsel.  ” 

The  following  questions  developed  as  we  reviewed  our 
needs.  How  can  we  help  to  strengthen  relationships  in  the 
families  in  our  congregation?  Can  we  improve  our  “church 
family  ” relationships?  Is  there  a way  we  can  offer  a “family 
group”  to  persons  who  don’t  have  relatives  in  our  congrega- 
tion? Is  it  possible  to  provide  a setting  where  persons  can  be 
free  to  share  problems  and  concerns?  Finally,  how  can  we  all 
learn  to  know  each  other  better  in  our  individual  families  and 
in  our  larger  “church  family”? 

We  believed  that  involvement  in  family  cluster  groups 
would  be  a way  to  help  meet  these  needs.  The  above  ques- 
tions became  our  goals. 

Next  came  the  difficult  task  of  planning  and  programming. 
One  of  the  toughest  jobs  was  the  grouping  of  persons  to  a 
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family  cluster.  We  wanted  the  clusters  to  be  interage  and  we 
purposely  avoided  grouping  best  friends  or  related  heads  of 
households  together,  so  that  new  friendships  could  develop. 
As  we  worked  we  stayed  in  touch  with  the  larger  committee, 
who  at  several  points  gave  us  useful  feedback  and  counsel. 

We  decided  it  would  be  best  to  prepare  our  own  lessons  for 
the  six  evenings,  because  we  felt  it  was  very  important  that 
our  plans  fit  the  people  in  our  congregation.  Our  aim  was  to 
provide  materials  that  would  stimulate  thinking  and  en- 
courage discussion  about  relationships.  We  hoped  for  growth 
toward  greater  spiritual  maturity. 

Beulah  Kauffman,  associate  secretary  for  Family  Life 
Education  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, was  one  of  the  several  resource  persons  who  was  most 
helpful  with  suggestions.  We  borrowed  some  materials  from 
various  resources,  modifying  and  adapting  them  to  fit  in  with 
our  ideas. 

A basic  outline.  Our  committee  developed  a basic  outline 
which  all  groups  would  follow  for  each  of  six  sessions.  Then 
we  chose  a theme  for  each  lesson  and  planned  activities  and 
Bible  study  to  support  the  theme.  The  first  part  of  each 
session  would  be  some  kind  of  getting-acquainted  exercise. 
Next  we  would  study  a portion  of  Scripture,  sharing  our 
thoughts  on  its  meaning  and  its  application  to  our  lives.  After 
a time  spent  in  prayer,  we  would  conclude  the  evening  with 
opportunity  for  fellowship  and  in  sharing  simple  refresh- 
ments together. 

Since  it  was  important  that  the  congregation  have  a good 
understanding  of  our  plans,  we  communicated  with  them 
through  a letter  and  by  verbal  explanation  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. We  appreciated  the  total  support  of  our  pastor 
throughout  the  project. 

We  divided  the  congregation  into  nine  interage  groups 
composed  of  25  to  30  persons.  By  selecting  three  or  four 
leaders  for  each  group,  the  responsibility  could  be  shared  and 
the  task  would  not  seem  so  great. 

In  order  for  our  program  to  be  successful,  it  was  necessary 
to  train  leaders  and  help  them  to  understand  what  we  hoped 
to  accomplish.  We  held  two  meetings  with  the  cluster  leaders 
in  which  we  explained  our  goals  and  reviewed  the  materials. 
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We  tried  to  offer  them  as  many  ideas  as  possible  so  that  they 
could  find  methods  of  leadership  with  which  they  were  com- 
fortable. Another  meeting  held  between  the  third  and  fourth 
sessions  provided  opportunity  for  sharing  and  evaluation.  A 
final  evaluation  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  offered  us  direc- 
tion for  the  future. 

We  emphasized  that  it  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
leaders  to  “deliver  the  evening  lesson.”  Rather,  they  would 
simply  assume  leadership  for  the  meetings — facilitating  the 
discussion  in  such  a way  that  anyone  might  feel  free  to  par- 
ticipate. We  urged  them  to  be  sensitive  to  persons  of  all  ages. 
The  leaders  extended  a personal  invitation  to  persons  in  their 
cluster  to  participate  in  the  fellowship. 

September  19  was  set  as  the  date  for  our  first  meeting.  We 
would  meet  three  consecutive  Sunday  evenings,  skip  a week, 
then  have  the  final  three  sessions. 

At  last,  the  weekend  arrived!  One  of  the  final  details  was  to 
type  a list  of  persons  in  each  group  for  distribution  to  all 
members.  I hoped  we  hadn’t  missed  anyone.  I would  type  the 
list  on  Sunday  morning. 

On  Saturday  evening,  I prayed  for  each  of  the  leaders  and 
for  God’s  blessing  on  our  endeavors.  Around  4:30  Sunday 
morning  I had  a dream.  I was  visiting  my  mother  at 
Greencroft  Nursing  Genter.  I heard  the  voice  of  a former 
neighbor  of  hers.  This  neighbor,  Ada  Bixler,  had  returned  to 
membership  in  our  congregation  during  the  past  year.  I 
thought  it  strange  to  hear  her  voice,  since  she  didn’t  live  at 
Greencroft  anymore.  I awakened  then  and  immediately 
realized  that  I didn’t  have  Ada’s  name  in  a group! 

I have  thanked  God  many  times  for  that  dream  because  I 
believe  it  was  a very  special  message  from  Him!  He  was 
interested  and  concerned  about  each  of  His  children  and 
about  our  plans. 

Though  no  program  is  perfect,  we  feel  very  good  about  our 
family  cluster  experience.  First  of  all,  we  were  pleased  with 
the  good  attendance.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  con- 
gregation participated  an  average  of  4V2  times  in  six  sessions. 
Members  of  the  groups  opened  their  homes  for  our  meetings. 
By  doing  so,  we  shared  responsibility  and  hospitality  and 
learned  a great  deal  more  about  each  other. 

Freedom  of  sharing.  We  were  also  pleased  with  the 
freedom  of  sharing  that  took  place  among  persons  of  all  ages. 
It  was  special  to  hear  our  young  people  express  their  insights 
and  ideas  about  the  Bible  stories  and  about  family  life.  And 
our  children  could  hear  the  views  of  older  adults  with  whom 
they  customarily  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  interact. 

Many  of  the  Bible  stories  were  prepared  especially  with  the 
small  children  in  mind.  One  leader  created  a set  of  puppets  to 
illustrate  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  When  the 
children’s  attention  span  had  reached  its  limit,  they  played 
quietly — or  not  so  quietly — somewhere  nearby. 

At  our  last  session  we  suggested  an  exercise  for  affirming 
one  another.  Our  cluster  chose  to  write  each  person’s  name 
on  paper  and  apply  a positive  characteristic  to  each  name.  It 
proved  to  be  a worthwhile  exercise  in  thinking  about  the 
good  in  persons.  And  what  a complete  and  generous  supply 


of  gifts  were  discovered  within  our  cluster  group!  When 
someone  affirmed  the  young  children,  the  response  came  in 
the  form  of  wide  eyes  and  broad  smiles.  When  asked  if  he  had 
something  to  say,  one  second-grader  replied,  “I  think 
everyone  is  nice!  ” Who  knows  what  those  feelings  of  warmth 
and  acceptance  may  contribute  to  his  attitude  toward  church. 

Since  our  last  Bible  study  together  was  about  Jesus  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  His  disciples,  our  pastor  and  elders  suggested 
that  we  observe  fall  communion  after  completing  our  six 
sessions.  We  took  the  emblems  as  cluster  groups,  with  leaders 
distributing  them.  Women  members  of  groups  washed  each 
others’  feet  and  the  men  likewise.  It  was  a most  meaningful 
way  to  celebrate  communion  with  these  who  had  become  our 
brothers  and  sisters!  One  adult  response  was,  “This  was  the 
first  time  I enjoyed  foot  washing.” 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  our  experience  would  be  to 
share  a few  responses  to  the  questionnaire  we  prepared  for 
the  congregation.  With  the  aid  of  their  teachers,  even  the 
children  as  young  as  first-grade  level  contributed  to  our 
evaluation. 

Following  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  were  listed  most 
often: 

•‘T  learned  to  know  my  own  family  better  and  felt  closer 
to  them.  ” 

•“It  was  something  the  family  could  do  together.  ” 

•“It  provided  an  opportunity  to  say  things  to  each  other 
that  might  have  gone  unsaid.  ” 

Many  liked  the  intergenerational  involvement  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  learning  to  know  persons  of  different 
ages — especially  our  older  persons.  It  was  helpful  for  families 
to  observe  other  families  and  to  interact  with  them.  Children 
gained  a better  understanding  of  their  parents’  feelings  about 
the  family;  the  reverse  was  also  true.  As  one  parent  said,  “I 
saw  things  through  my  children’s  eyes.  ” 

Other  comments  were:  “We  found  we  weren’t  the  only 
ones  with  certain  problems  and  difficulties.  ” “I  gained  self- 
confidence — I am  an  OK  person.  ” “I  never  liked  to  go  to 
Sunday  night  church,  but  this  was  really  fun.”  “I  felt  close  to 
the  people  in  my  group.  ” “I  learned  to  appreciate  the  church 
more  as  one  big  family.  ” 

Was  there  growth?  A final  question  was  aimed  at  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  persons  had  experienced  growth  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  cluster  groups.  Twenty-two  persons 
believed  they  had  grown  as  persons.  Thirty  persons  said  they 
had  grown  as  family  members.  And  93  said  they  had 
experienced  growth  as  members  of  the  church  family.  Five 
felt  they  had  not  grown. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  results  and  comments  on 
the  questionnaire  quite  nearly  matched  our  original  goals. 

Pastor  Willard  Conrad  said  he  believed  our  cluster 
experience  was  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  in  our  con- 
gregation during  his  five  years  among  us.  In  fact,  Holdeman 
now  plans  to  make  family  clusters  an  annual  event. 

Note:  If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  ways  your  con- 
gregation could  plan  for  family  life  experiences,  write  to 
Beulah  Kauffman,  MBCM,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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EMC'S  SOCIOIOeY/SOCIAL 
WORK  PROGRAMS  HAVE 
SERVKE  ORIENTATION 


In  Eastern  Mennonite  College's 
department  of  sociology  and  social 
work,  the  basic  Christian  commit- 
ment of  the  professors  affects  their 
views  of  the  problems,  needs,  poten- 
tial and  motivation  of  people. 

Faculty  are  involved  in  preparing  stu- 
dents to  serve  well  their  God  and 
fellowmen. 

The  department  offers  majors  in 
both  sociology  and  social  work,  and 
the  student's  choice  should  be  based 
upon  life  and  career  goals.  The  majors 
compliment  and  strengthen  each 


other,  and  many  students  complete 
degree  requirements  in  both  areas. 

Faculty  have  both  training  and 
practical  experience  in  applied 
sociology  and/or  social  work.  This, 
along  with  field  work  in  various 
settings  and  agencies,  is  a valuable 
asset  in  preparing  students  for 
human  service  occupations  and  to 
assume  responsibility  as  concerned 
Christians  in  their  community  and 
church.  Students  are  also  helped  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  personal 
and  social  causes  of  injustice  and  to 


William  Rushby,  associate 
professor  of  sociology,  has 
done  special  study  on  the 
value  system  of  ethnic 
groups  and  rural  communities. 


Students  discuss  their  casework  experiences  during  a "social  work  seminar. 


work  toward  equal  opportunities  for 
all  people. 

The  sociology  program  at  EMC 
has  a strong  community  develop- 
ment orientation  both  in  Third 
World  and  North  American  areas  of 
need.  Students  receive  preparation 
for  service  assignments  in  church, 
government,  agricultural  extension 
offices  and  overseas  posts.  Some 
choose  specialized  training  in  gradu- 
ate school. 

Persons  completing  the  social 
work  major  will  be  prepared  for  pro- 
fessional social  work  practice  and  to 
enter  graduate  school.  The  program's 
recent  national  accreditation  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
greatly  aids  EMC  graduates  in  secur- 
ing employment  or  in  gaining 
admission  to  masters  degree  pro- 
grams. 


r 

I Please  send  more  information  on  East- 
. ern  Mennonite  College. 

I Name 

_ Address 

I City 

I State Zip 

I Phone 

I Year  graduated  from  High  School 


I am  interested  in  transferring  from 
College/University. 


□ Please  call  me  to  set  a date  to  visit 
the  campus. 


GH-S/SW 


a Send  to:  Admissions  Office 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  federal  regulations  per- 
taining to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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(Standing)  B.  A.  George,  India;  Verney  Unruh,  U.S.;  Takio  Tanase,  Japan;  Felonito  Sacapano,  the 
Philippines;  Priniitivo  S.  Gelito,  the  Philippines;  Pronoy  Sarkar,  India;  Marcelo  Masaoary,  the  Philip- 
pines; Hugh  Sprunger,  Taiwan;  Paneiano  Labanen,  the  Philippines;  Paul  Myers,  Bangladesh;  Simon 
W'ung,  Taiwan.  (Front  row)  James  Stauffer,  the  Philippines;  S.  Djojodihardjo,  Indonesia;  P.  J. 
Malagar,  India;  Charles  Christano,  Indonesia,  Carl  C.  Beck,  Japan. 


Asia  churches  do  long-range  planning 


The  Asia  Mennonite  Services  Executive 
(Committee  met  on  Apr.  16  and  17  in  Panta- 
bangan,  Nueva  Ecija.  This  was  also  the  site 
of  the  10th  Asia  International  Reconciliation 
Work  Camp  in  which  some  40  campers  from 
six  nations  participated.  Pantabangan  is  a 
rural  town  about  100  miles  north  of  Manila. 
It  was  recently  relocated  to  its  present  site 
when  the  former  site  in  the  valley  was 
covered  by  a large  lake  formed  by  a newly 
built  dam. 

Present  for  the  meetings  were  S.  Djo- 
jodihardjo (chairman)  and  Charles  Chris- 
tano from  Indonesia;  P.  J.  Malagar 
(secretary),  Pronoy  Sarkar  and  B.  A.  George 
from  India;  Takio  Tanase  (vice-chairman) 
and  Carl  C.  Beck  from  Japan;  Simon  Wung 
and  Hugh  Sprunger  from  Taiwan;  James  K. 
Stauffer  (treasurer)  from  the  Philippines; 
Verney  Unruh,  representing  the  Council  of 
International  Ministries  (North  Ameriean 
Mennonite  mission  boards  and  MCC);  and 
Paul  E.  Myers,  director  of  MCC,  Ban- 
gladesh. Nine  Eilipino  pastors,  headed  by 
Felonito  Sacapano,  wbo  directs  Missions 
Now,  Inc.  (Mennonite),  were  present  for 
some  or  all  of  the  sessions. 

Reports  by  national  representatives  indi- 
cated a growing  interest  and  involvement  in 
missions  by  Asian  Mennonite  churches. 
Funds  and  personnel  have  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  more  recently  to  Bangladesh. 
RecentK  Japanese  Mennonites  sent  more 
than  $3,000  (U.S.)  for  work  in  Bangladesh. 
India  and  Indonesia  have  furnished  person- 
nel for  work  in  Bangladesh,  as  well  as  funds. 
Taiwan  Mennonites  indicate  a desire  to  send 
a missionary  abroad  within  a few  years. 


perhaps  to  the  Philippines. 

AMS  encourages  wider  mission  interest 
and  efforts  in  different  areas.  It  deeided  to 
form,  as  necessary,  national  or  regional 
mission  administrative  committees  under 
AMS  executive  committee,  committees 
which  should  be  similar  to  the  one  now 
functioning  to  supervise  the  AMS  involve- 
ment in  Bangladesh. 

A full  report  on  the  Bangladesh  work  by 
Paul  Myers  provoked  lengthy  discussions 
about  the  future  direction  of  AMS  work 
there,  the  need  for  evangelistie  and  church- 
planting ministries,  and  the  need  for  Asian 
personnel  and  continued  financial  support 
from  Asian  churches. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  Saturday  night 
with  the  work  campers  and  local  Christians 
present.  Carl  Beek,  direetor  of  the  AMS 
work  camp  program,  presented  a stirring 
message  on  “Continuing  Challenges  in  Asia 
Today.”  Asia  needs  the  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  church  and  witness  and  vice  versa. 
He  stressed  the  primary  challenge  of  chureh 
planting  in  new  geographical  areas— from 
South  Korea  and  Bangladesh  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — through  help  of  Asian 
Mennonites  who  have  professional  skills  or 
even  through  migrations  of  groups  of  Asian 
Menninites  to  new'  areas  for  mission  and 
church  outreach. 

Of  special  significance  were  plans  laid  for 
the  11  Asia  Mennonite  Conference  to  be 
held  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  May  1980 
in  Pati,  Indonesia.  The  11th  Asia  Interna- 
tional Work  Camp  would  be  held  just  prior 
to  the  conference.  The  Indonesian  Men- 
nonite churches  will  be  eelebrating  their 


40th  anniversary  as  independent,  autono- 
mous chureh  conferences  and  synods. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Asia  Mennonite  Conference 
and  Asia  Mennonite  Services  will  be  held 
immediately  following  the  1978  World 
Mennonite  Conference  in  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas.— Hugh  D.  Sprunger,  Pantabangan, 
Nueva  Ecija,  the  Philippines 

French,  Indian  radio  spots 
to  be  aired,  Canada 

Mennonite  Radio  and  Television  (MRT), 
the  inter-Mennonite  media  group  based  in 
Winnipeg,  is  buying  time  to  release  10 
French-language  radio  spots  (Option  II)  on 
a station  covering  most  of  Montreal. 

According  to  Waldo  Neufeld,  director  of 
MRT,  because  the  messages  are  straightfor- 
ward, evangelism  time  needed  to  be 
purchased. 

The  spots  will  carry  a tag  line  of  the 
French-speaking  Mennonite  church  in  Joli- 
ette,  Eglise  Evangelique. 

The  spots  were  written  and  produced  by 
two  members  of  the  congregation  who  work 
for  the  radio  station  releasing  them  initially. 

Waldo  also  reported  that  MRT  is  initiat- 
ing and  funding  a cassette  project  for  In- 
dians in  Canada.  MRT  is  working  with  five 
different  groups  doing  Indian  ministries  to 
record  the  Bible  on  cassette  and  to  distribute 
these  in  two  different  Indian  languages. 

Horst  will  assist  Bennett 
atMBM 

On  May  1 Ray  E.  Horst  began  his  service  as 
associate  executive  secretary  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Since  Sept. 
1,  1976,  he  had  functioned  as  director  of 
personnel  recruitment  for  the  Board. 

In  his  new  role,  Ray  will  join  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, executive  secretary,  and  Becky  Miller, 
administrative  assistant,  in  the  Board’s 
executive  office.  Ernest  will  carry  adminis- 
trative and  coordinative  responsibilities  for 
the  six  program  divisions  (health  and  wel- 
fare, home  missions,  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
overseas  missions,  relief  and  service,  and 
student  services)  in  addition  to  general 
church  relations  and  corporate  secretary 
functions.  Ray  will  carry  administrative  and 
coordinative  responsibility  for  the  Board’s 
program  support  divisions  (finance,  person- 
nel, information,  and  audiovisual  services) 
in  order  to  provide  more  focus  and  effective- 
ness for  those  efforts. 

Ray  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  di- 
rectors at  their  April  meeting.  The  Horsts 
have  two  children — Carolyn,  currently  in 
Voluntary  Service  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Ed,  at  home  and  studying  at  Bethany  C^lris- 
tian  High  School. 
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Young  adults  in  cities 
also  concern  of  services 

Mennonite  Student  Services  has  reaffirmed 
ministry  with  urban  young  adults  as  a sig- 
nificant aspect  of  their  ongoing  work. 

During  their  Apr.  22,  23  meeting,  hosted 
by  the  Evanston,  111.,  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Student  Services  Committee  adopted  a 
working  description  clarifying  who  the 
urban  young  adult  is.  But  they  were  uneasy 
about  the  label  and  asked  Secretary  Hubert 
L.  Brown  to  initiate  a consultation  to  explore 
needs  of  and  ministry  among  this  grouping 
of  persons. 

Urban  young  adults,  according  to  the 
committee’s  understanding,  are  “post-high 
Mennonite  young  people  who  have  scat- 
tered to  metropolitan  areas  for  differing 
reasons  (such  as  study,  employment.  Volun- 
tary Service,  protest)  and  are  becoming 
urban  in  orientation,  attitudes,  and  values. 
They  are  articulate,  mobile  persons  whose 
attitudes  and  way  of  life  are  marked  by  an 
urban  value  system. 

“As  they  seek  full  integration  into  the 
urban  scene,  they  raise  difficult  questions  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  value  com- 
mitments to  their  earlier  home  and  church 
communities.  Although  sharing  some  things 
in  common,  they  are  characterized  by  many 
differences  in  experience  and  outlook,  at- 
titudes and  values,  housing  and  marital  pat- 
terns, Christian  commitment  and  church 
participation.” 

Beginning  this  fall  the  Mission  Board 
Student  Services  office  will  initiate  a single 
annual  census  to  reflect  both  the  students  on 
non-Mennonite  campuses  and  urban  young 
adults.  Previously  a census  for  each  group 
was  attempted. 

Eastern  states  camping 
interests  studied 

Representatives  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
Region  F of  the  Mennonite  Camping 
Association,  met  in  convention  Apr.  15-17. 

Workshops  offered  something  for  almost 
everyone  involved  in  camping — administra- 
tors, program  directors,  resource  staff,  and 
Board  members. 

A special  feature  of  this  convention  in- 
cluded a workshop  on  camps  and  the  aging 
and  better  senior  citizens  camps  led  by 
Tilman  Smith.  These  were  particularly  well 
attended,  and  the  response  was  enthusiastic. 
Senior  citizens  represent  a growing  propor- 
tion of  our  general  population,  and  this  has 
an  effect  on  Mennonite  programs. 

Camp  Hebron  said  it  could  fill  its  entire 
calendar  to  meet  the  request  for  senior 
citizens’  camps  from  the  cities  of  Harrisburg 
and  Philadelphia. 

J.  D.  Landis,  program  director  for  Black 
Rock  Camp,  was  music  director. 


From  one  congregation 
to  another 

Three  families  from  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Berne,  Ind.,  are  helping  a sister 
Mennonite  church  in  nearby  Fort  Wayne  in 
its  struggle  to  grow. 

Curt  Claassen,  an  assistant  pastor  in 
Berne,  said  the  1,200-member  congregation 
had  expressed  a desire  to  help  start  another 
church.  Through  Leonard  Wiebe,  church 
planting  staff  person  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  the  Berne 
church  was  put  in  contact  with  Fairhaven 
Mennonite  Church,  a member  of  the  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Now  three  families  from  Berne  are  going 
to  Fairhaven  every  Sunday  and  the  Berne 
church’s  music  committee  is  providing  spe- 
cial music  most  Sundays. 

“The  Fairhaven  Church  is  working  with 
an  interim  pastor  now,  ” said  Mr.  Claassen. 
“They  have  called  a pastor  to  come  on  Aug. 
1.  We  may  continue  for  a few  more  months 
if  needed.  It  has  been  a very  satisfying 
experience  for  us.  ” 

The  33-member  Fairhaven  Church  is 
about  half  black  and  half  white. 

The  First  Church  in  Berne  helped  start 
Maplewood  Mennonite  Church  in  Fort 
Wayne  a number  of  years  ago. 

Hyattsville  celebrates  25th 

The  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  is  planning  a special  weekend  celebra- 
tion for  June  10  and  11,  marking  its  25th  an- 
niversary. 

The  church  held  its  first  service  on  Feb.  3, 
1952,  in  a rented  room  above  a waffle  shop 
in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  For- 
mally organized  in  June  1953,  with  26 
charter  members,  the  church  was  accepted 
into  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Conference  (now  Allegheny  Conference)  in 
August  of  that  year. 

Purchasing  the  educational  building  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  Woodridge  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  con- 
gregation remained  at  that  location  from 
December  1953  until  March  1959,  when  the 
first  services  were  held  in  the  new  meet- 
inghouse constructed  at  Hyattsville. 

The  celebration  will  begin  Saturday  eve- 
ning, June  11,  with  Elmer  Neufeld,  a found- 
ing member,  who  is  serving  as  academic 
dean  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College,  giving  a 
speech.  He  will  discuss  the  goals  and 
strategies  of  the  congregation. 

Following  the  Sunday  morning  sermon  by 
Neufeld,  there  will  be  a fellowship  dinner  in 
the  church  basement  at  noon. 

A special  afternoon  service  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  unveiling  of  a history  of  the 
congregation  recently  prepared  by  Harlan 
D.  Unrau.  Other  speakers  will  also  reminisce 


about  the  congregation’s  history. 

Robert  N.  Johnson  pastors  the  105- 
member  congregation. 

Brubaker  family  data 
deposited  at  Lancaster 
archives 

Recently  the  Brubaker  Reunion  Association 
through  its  president,  Paul  W.  Brubaker,  of 
Ephrata,  and  Mary  B.  Clark,  Lititz,  Pa., 
donated  the  Phares  B.  Gibble  genealogical 
collection  to  the  archives  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  Historical  Society. 
Consisting  of  seventeen  booklets  and  manu- 
scripts, the  collection  provided  the  basis  for 
the  1951  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Bru- 
baker-Brubacher-Brewbaker  Family  in 
America,  compiled  by  Doctor  Gibble,  and 
for  future  publications  now  in  progress,  as 
well  as  other  Brubaker  genealogies  that  have 
recently  appeared. 

The  notebooks  reflect  their  compiler  s 
concern  for  accuracy  and  his  intensive  and 
protracted  research,  wide  correspondence, 
unlimited  time,  extensive  travel,  and  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  collecting  historical  in- 
formation. Included  are  genealogical  list- 
ings of  local,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia families,  sketches  of  early  patentee 
tracts,  and  extensive  notes  from  courthouse 
records. 

The  Historical  Society  plans  to  index  this 
manuscript  collection  exhaustively  over  the 
next  few  years  as  it  is  doing  with  other 
genealogical  manuscript  collections  in  its 
holdings.  Thus  staff  members  and  re- 
searchers will  have  alphabetical  control  over 
and  instant  access  to  the  total  contents. 

Phares  Brubaker  Gibble  (1888-1967),  a 
native  of  Rapho  Township,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  made  long  and  painstaking  ef- 
forts to  produce  the  above-mentioned  Bru- 
baker family  history,  which  the  Reunion 
Committee  had  unanimously  requested  him 
to  do.  Living  in  Palmyra  and  later  in  Eph- 
rata, he  became  the  Brubaker  family  his- 
torian in  1932. 

New  Artists  Series 
Programs  Announced,  GC 

Musical  and  dramatic  programs  for  the 
1977-78  Goshen  College  Artists  Series  have 
been  announced  today  by  Thomas  E.  Mar- 
quis, coordinator  of  the  Artists  Series. 

“We  have  tried  to  arrange  an  exciting, 
well-rounded  variety  of  programs  in  the 
performing  arts,  ” said  Marquis. 

The  Artists  Series,  formerly  called  the 
Lecture-Music  Series,  will  enter  its  seventy- 
second  season  this  fall.  According  to  Mar- 
quis, the  series  is  one  of  the  prime  cultural 
attractions  of  the  Michiana  area. 

Programs  scheduled  for  the  1977-78 
season  are  the  Paul  Winter  Consort,  Oct.  13; 
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the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Nov. 
5;  the  Brooklyn  Boys’  Chorus,  Feb.  11;  and 
the  National  Players  performing  Moliere’s 
“The  Miser,  ” Mar.  18. 

The  Paul  Winter  Consort  and  the  Na- 
tional Players  will  each  conduct  workshops 
on  campus  in  addition  to  giving  a major 
performance.  The  workshops  allow  the 
professional  performers  to  interact  with 
college  students  and  community  members. 

Latin  students  review 
life  on  campus 

Serenading  was  not  part  of  the  program  but 
was  part  of  the  happenings  at  a retreat  that 
brought  together  Latin  students  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  and  Goshen  colleges.  They 
met  at  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  on  Mar.  25  and 
26. 

The  activity  was  planned  by  the  Comity 
Administrativo  as  a way  to  deal  with  finding 
solutions  to  the  continuous  decline  of 
minority  students  at  Mennonite  colleges.  In 
the  academic  year  of  1971-72  the  minority 
enrollment  was  99  students;  in  1976-77  the 
enrollment  is  79  and  25  of  those  are  Latins. 
That  is  moving  away  from  the  national 
trend  which  is  upward. 

Hubert  Brown  made  a presentation  on 
the  rationale  and  the  service  motifs  of  get- 
ting an  education.  Aspects  of  the  Hispanic 
church  and  community  were  presented  by 
Arnoldo  Casas  and  Jose  M.  Ortiz.  The 
students  reflected  on  their  daily  experiences 
on  college  campuses. 

There  is  a need  to  feel  accepted  since 
there  are  elements  of  racism  and  cultural 
prejudice  that  the  students  have  to  deal  with 
quite  often.  Since  the  number  of  Hispanics 
enrolled  on  campuses  is  low,  they  are  unable 
to  form  a group  and  are  dispersed  and 
assimilated.  The  fund  squeeze  is  pushing 
other  potential  students  into  community 
colleges  or  state  universities. 

The  need  to  recruit  minority  students  was 
reaffirmed.  A call  was  made  to  students,  the 
caucuses,  and  Latin  pastors  to  suggest  that 
colleges  do  direct  recruiting  of  potential 
students  since  college  recruitment  publicity 
is  geared  toward  the  Anglo  church.  Recruit- 
ment of  Latin  faculties,  who  will  also  serve 
as  counselors,  and  curriculum  development 
that  deals  with  Hispanic  culture  and  ade- 
'quate  orientation  once  the  students  arrive 
on  campus,  will  keep  the  process  of  identify- 
ing, recruiting,  and  retaining  minority 
students. 

It  is  expected  that  Latin  youth  trained  in 
Mennonite  schools  will  play  a significant 
role  as  lay  persons  in  the  congregations  and 
also  serve  in  the  broader  church  programs. 
The  meeting  concluded  with  a “see  you 
again"  possibly  in  the  spring  recess  next 
year,  since  there  was  a mutual  commitment 
to  do  our  share  to  keep  the  student  agenda 
alive. — Jose  M.  Ortiz 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  sched- 
uled three  terms  of  on-campus  study  for  this 
summer.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  art,  Bi- 
ble, biology,  education,  English,  history,  in- 
terdisciplinary studies,  physical  education, 
and  sociology.  Some  of  these  should  be  at- 
tractive to  high  school  sophomores  and 
above,  says  Jesse  T.  Byler,  summer  school 
director.  Off-campus  activities  include  pro- 
grams in  Vienna,  Mexico,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.  Write  the  registrar’s  office  or  call 
(703)433-2771. 


Maribel  Kraybill,  principal  of  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School  in  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  received  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
award,  “alumnus-of-the-year,  ’ Saturday 
night,  Apr.  23.  Linford  K.  Gehman,  outgo- 
ing president  of  EMC’s  alumni  association, 
presented  the  award.  Maribel  was  cited  “for 
serving  over  20  years  as  an  effective  teacher 
and  innovative  principal  at  Locust  Grove, 
spearheading  phenomenal  progress  in  the 
school’s  facilities,  observing  and  encourag- 
ing commensurate  growth  in  enrollment,  or- 
ganizing and  inspiring  a competent  staff 
and  inculcating  spiritual  values  and  foster- 
ing attitudes  of  loyal  discipleship  in  hun- 
dreds of  pupils.  ” 

A weekend  conference  for  women  and 
men  in  ministering  roles  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  being  planned  and  sponsored  by 
persons  from  the  General  Conference  and 
Mennonite  churches  for  June  16-18  at  Camp 
Colorado,  near  Sedalia,  Colo.  Write  Arvada 
Mennonite  Church,  5927  Miller  St.,  Arvada, 
CO  80004,  for  more  information.  This  meet- 
ing is  a follow-up  on  last  year’s  “Women  in 
Ministry  ” conference  and  is  inter-Men- 
nonite. 

Highland  Retreat  Camp,  Bergton,  VA 
22811,  will  be  featuring  an  arts  and  crafts 
week  Aug.  2-6.  Esther  Augsburger  will  be 
giving  pottery-making  demonstrations  and 
her  husband,  Myron,  both  of  Harrisonburg, 
will  share  in  a number  of  evening  fireside 


talks.  This  is  a week  for  adults  and  families 
interested  in  working  on  arts  and  crafts 
projects,  experiencing  good  fellowship,  or 
just  plain  relaxing.  Registration  for  the  week 
is  free.  Campers  may  prepare  their  own  food 
or  pay  for  it  from  the  camp  kitchen.  Some 
activities  will  be  provided  for  children  each 
day.  The  annual  open  house  and  steak  bar- 
becue will  be  Aug.  6. 

MMAA  is  planning  a few  simple  health 
tests  in  a preventative  health  emphasis  at’ 
Estes  Park  77.  Professionally  trained  per- 
sons, especially  RNs  and  LPNs,  who  may  be 
available  to  share  their  skills  in  blood 
pressure  and  urinalysis  testing,  are  en- 
couraged to  contact  Marvin  Nafziger, 
Fraternal  Activities  Director,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  1110  North  Main,  Goshen,  IN 
46526.  Nurses  are  also  needed  to  support  the 
regular  Estes  infirmary  staff.  Please  write  to 
the  above  address.  Specific  days  and  times 
will  be  arranged  to  meet  individual  interests 
and  schedules. 

Goshen  College  conferred  51  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  degrees  this  spring.  The 
program,  which  was  initiated  in  1950, 
continues  to  attract  a substantial  number  of 
service-minded  young  people. 

A Mennonite  charismatic  institute  for 
intensive  training  in  personal  evangelism 
and  counseling  will  be  held  June  6-26  in  the 
Bronx,  NYC.  Most  of  the  students  will  live 
with  NYC  families  during  the  Institute. 
Registration  deadline  is  May  20.  Write 
Renewal  School  of  Ministering,  1662  Grand 
Ave.,  Bronx,  NY  10543,  or  call  (212)  294- 
5443. 

The  Hill  City  Camp  Reunion,  CPS  57, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  2,  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.  A meal 
will  be  served  at  noon. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  the  Servant 
was  formed  on  Good  Eriday,  Apr.  8,  in 
Wichita,  Kan.  Sixteen  people  signed  the 
covenant  as  members,  and  about  a dozen 
more  as  “friends  of  the  fellowship.  ” The 
house  church  has  been  meeting  since  last 
fall  in  the  homes  of  participants.  From  20  to 
30  people  have  been  attending  the  Sunday 
evening  meetings  of  the  first  house  fellow- 
ship, and  a second  group  has  begun  meeting 
this  spring.  Within  the  first  house  fellowship 
are  two  intentional  communities  and  one 
small  group  living  in  separate  households 
which  meet  regularly.  The  intention  is  that 
the  first  house  church,  the  second  one  which 
has  just  begun,  and  future  house  churches 
will  relate  as  one  congregation,  which  will 
be  an  assembly  of  house  churches.  Though 
not  affiliated  with  any  Mennonite  structure 
at  the  present  time,  the  congregations  are 
made  up  of  people  from  various  back- 
grounds. 
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In  San  Francisco,  a new  Mennonite 
fellowship  is  beginning  to  meet  under  the 
leadership  of  James  Rhoades,  a teacher  who 
is  working  with  the  fellowship  part  time. 
The  joint  Mennonite  Church-General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  venture  is 
carrying  its  own  weight  financially. 

The  largest  group  of  international  ex- 
change visitors  ever  to  come  under  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  auspices  will  ar- 
rive in  North  America  on  Aug.  13.  A wide 
variety  of  occupations  and  homes  are 
needed  for  the  visitors.  Write  MCC  if 
interested. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  making 
plans  to  gradually  turn  its  hospital  in 
Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti,  over  to  the 
government  ministry  of  health  after  begin- 
ning it  in  1959  and  operating  it  since  that 
time.  “It  has  been  long  felt  that  the  opera- 
tion by  MCC  of  Grande  Riviere  Hospital 
would  reach  a point  where  local  staff  and 
funds  could  continue  the  program,  ” ex- 
plained Sue  Brown,  MCC  doctor  at  the  hos- 
pital. That  time  has  come,  said  Gerald 
Shank  MCC  LA  director. 

Representatives  from  three  Christian 
aviation  associations  and  six  private  colleges 
that  offer  aviation  programs  attended  a 
seminar  on  the  Hesston  College  campus  on 
Apr.  28  and  29.  The  seminar  focused  on  the 
missionary  pilot  and  what  that  involves  in 
terms  of  world  need.  Presentations  were 
made  by  representatives  from  MAF  (Mis- 
sionary Aviation  Fellowship),  LAMP  (Lu- 
theran Association  of  Missionary  Pilots),  and 
JAARS  (Jungle  Aviation  and  Radio  Service, 
a part  of  Wycliffe  Translators,  Inc.)  about 
their  respective  programs.  The  Hesston 
College  aviation  faculty  participated  in  the 
seminar,  initiated  and  sponsored  by  Hesston 
College.  Interested  students  were  able  to 
consult  with  persons  from  the  above  organi- 
zations. 

Vasil  Magal’s  radio  messages  on  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts’  Russian  program.  Voice 
of  a Friend,  are  now  receiving  additional  use 
on  Fountain  of  Life,  a program  produced  by 


Reach  International,  an  evangelical  agency 
producing  gospel  radio  programs  in  the 
Russian  language.  Ownership  of  the  ma- 
terials is  retained  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

In  a recent  report  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  VSers  wrote:  “We 
experienced  life  together  this  month — at 
times  wishing  we  were  apart,  questioning 
our  purpose,  and  souring  at  our  super- 
ficiality. But  other  times  made  up  for  these: 
sharing  common  frustrations,  laughing  at 
our  flaws,  and  thanking  God  together  for 
special  growth  in  ourselves  and  others  we 
touch.  ” La  Junta  VSers  serve  as  teacher 
aides  at  ARKVA,  a school  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  and  at  a nearby  ele- 
mentary school,  direct  activities  at  La  Junta 
Nursing  Home,  and  operate  Helping  Hand, 
a temporary  home  for  foster  children. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  needs  men  and  skilled  workers,  ac- 
cording to  placement  counselor  Lloyd 
Miller.  Openings  for  men  abound,  but  the 
number  of  male  volunteers  has  declined  in 
recent  months.  With  nearly  80  positions 
open  for  May  placement,  VS  is  looking  for 
men  and  women  medical  workers,  social 
workers,  and  others.  “Our  lack  of  trained 
people  comes  in  part  from  the  easing  of  the 
job  market,  ” Lloyd  said.  “We  need  to  mo- 
tivate persons  to  look  beyond  salary  and 
consider  service.”  For  information  on  ser- 
vice opportunities  contact  the  Personnel  Of- 
fice, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“Developing  a dream  into  a reality  takes 
a great  deal  of  time  and  work,  ” reported 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  VSer,  Steve  Nussbaum. 
As  coordinator  of  Shalom,  a youth  project 
of  leisure-time  activities  including  sports, 
crafts,  field  trips,  and  cultural  events,  Steve 
has  spent  many  hours  building  relationships 
and  trust.  Shalom  is  especially  geared  to 
those  youth  not  involved  in  other  organized 
activities  because  of  economic  or  cultural 
barriers.  A recent  Shalom  fund-raising  din- 
ner found  Steve  seated  beside  former  Sena- 
tor Harold  Hughes,  who  chatted  with  him 
about  the  project  and  his  VS  involvement. 


“I  have  personally  learned  a great  deal 
through  my  VS  involvement  this  year,  ’ 
Steve  said.  “Challenges  are  simply  intense 
learning  experiences  and  opportunities  for 
growth.”  Steve’s  home  is  in  Kidron,  Ohio. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  three  at  Frazer,  Malvern,  Pa.;  and 
three  at  Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa. 


readers  say 


Not  having  had  a chance  to  see  the  article  “An 
Insurance  Company  that  Writes  Love  into  Its 
Contracts  ’ (Apr.  26)  in  advance  of  publication,  I 
want  to  clarify  the  statement,  “The  government 
has  a lot  of  insurance  regulations  ...  we  must  not 
meet.  Mrs.  Wiebe  and  1 were  discussing  the 
“true  group  congregational  plan'  which  the 
various  insurance  departments  take  a dim  view  of 
fraternals  operating.  This  is  a kind  of  test  since  we 
believe  this  True  Group  process  is  a part  of  our 
conceptual  process  of  sharing.  We  are  offering 
this  in  the  various  states. 

Otherwise,  it  is  Board  policy  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  best  we  can  and  still  meet  our 
concerns  as  a Mennonite  church.  There  are  areas 
where  various  insurance  departments  have  given 
us  privilege.  The  fraternal  beneficiary  association 
vehicle  gives  us  considerable  flexibility  although 
pressure  on  the  fraternals,  through  influence  by 
commercial  companies,  is  very  great. 

Our  grateful  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Wiebe  for 
communicating  the  intent  of  the  organization  as  it 
seeks  to  serve  the  Mennonite  constituency. — 
Harold  L.  Swartzendruber,  Goshen,  Ind. 


In  the  past  few  weeks,  during  the  praying  and 
planning  stages  of  summer  Bible  school,  I have 
read  and  reread  “Where  Is  Your  Child?”  by 
Bruce  Yoder  (Apr.  12). 

I am  particularly  thankful  for  this  article  be- 
cause it  has  made  me  again  aware  of  the  privilege 
we  have  in  this  special  outreach! 

I look  forward  to  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
and  have  appreciated  many  of  the  articles  and 
series  as  well  as  the  “Church  News.’  1 feel  1 have 
gotten  to  know  some  of  the  regular  contributors 
(such  as  Robert  Baker,  Katie  Wiebe,  and  yes,  even 
Menno)  because  they  have  been  open  enough  to 
share  what  God  is  teaching  them  through  both 
their  joys  and  disappointments,  successes  and 
failures,  hopes  and  concerns. 


Mfter  more  than  20  years  in  Japan  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Ruth  and  Rhoda  Ressler  returned  to  their  home  in  Ohio  with  many  stories 
of  how  God  is  at  work  in  Japan. 

They  tell  their  stories  with  down  to  earth  honesty  and  humor.  “Send  us 
more  speakers  like  Ruth  and  Rhoda,’’  say  congregations  who  have  had 
them  visit. 

The  Ressler  sisters  enjoy  warm  hospitality  and  tea.  They  remind  peo- 
ple everywhere  of  the  worldwide  church  of  which  they  are  a part.  That’s 
how  Ruth  and  Rhoda  are  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Thanks  to  all  who  are  a part  of  the  Gospel 
Herald. — Patricia  S.  Gross,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Behold,  how  great  a fire  a little  word  kindleth, 
in  my  breast  that  is,  when  it  is  an  essential  word 
left  out  of  a sentence  I’ve  written. 

If  the  is  returned  to  that  sentence,  more  light 
will  be  shed  as  to  its  proper  meaning  and  the  heat 
generated  thereby  will  cool. 

"The  compact  the  Coupe  deVille  left  in  the 
dust  was  also  driven  by  a Mennonite  ...”  (Some 
are  Down  on  Lester  Brown, ’’Gospe/  Herald,  Apr. 
26,  p.  338). — Barbara  Shisler,  Telford,  Pa. 

The  article,  “Some  are  Down  on  Lester 
Brown,”  written  by  Barbara  E.  Shisler,  April  26, 
1977,  was  very  interesting  and  quite  amusing. 

The  writer  stated,  “A  Mennonite  in  a Cadillac 
is  a contradition.  ...”  I would  like  to  add,  “A 
Mennonite  in  a VW  is  a contradiction  also.  ” 
However,  a Mennonite  in  a black  Ford,  Chevy,  or 
Plymouth  is  “traditional  ” or  it  used  to  be. 

Before  the  age  of  the  automobile,  men  in  the 
Franconia  Conference  would  gallop  their  horses 
in  to  the  church  parking  lot  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  a few  feet  from  the  hitching  post,  pull  back 
on  the  reins,  and  the  horse  would  slide  all  four  s 
up  to  the  post. 

After  church,  they  would  compare  notes — 
nicest  and  fastest  horse,  They  would  prove  their 
point.  Mounting  their  steeds,  gallop  out  of  the 
parking  lot  with  the  thunder  of  hoofbeats,  leaving 
Dehind  a cloud  of  dust.  The  bystander  was  made 
to  wonder  if  he  was  experiencing  a dust  bowl  on 
the  Kansas  Plains  or  beholding  a weather  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  Mennonites  in  our  conference  have  always 
taken  a little  pride  in  having  beautiful  homes, 
productive  farms,  up-to-date  cars,  and  good-look- 
ing wives.  This  is  showing  to  the  people  in  the 
community  that  we  are  thrifty  and  are  exercising 
good  stewardship. 

1 don't  like  to  see  a sloppy  Christian  and  cer- 
tainly hate  to  see  a sloppy  Mennonite  Christian. 
My  wife  and  1 own  and  drive  a Cadillac  for 
various  reasons.  Being  a Pennsylvania  Dutchman 
and  a little  tight  with  the  “buck,  ’ we  find  driving 
and  maintaining  a luxury  car  cheaper  on  the 
overall  basis  than  other  cars  in  the  medium-priced 
field.  We  feel  more  humble  driving  a Cadillac 
than  we  would  driving  a foreign  car. 

As  for  the  people  in  India,  let  them  explore 
their  own  resources  and  I m sure  they  will  have 
enough  fuel  to  operate  their  irrigation  pumps, — 
Cordon  R.  Beidler,  Barto,  Pa. 

The  Mar.  15  issue  was  like  a four-course  dinner. 
“From  Generation  to  Generation  — sensible  food 
for  Grandpa,  and  the  parents  and  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  grandchild;  two  concise  treatments 
on  "Mission”  by  two  churchmen — six  pages  of 
regular  diet;  church  news;  and  an  editorial,  “My 
Father  Wouldn't  . . .'  more  needed  than  apple 
pie.  And  probably  accidentally  three  extras  on  Bi- 
ble translations.  “The  Bible  in  common  lan- 
guage' by  one  of  our  scholars  who  is  able  to 
review  Goad  News  Bible  in  Reader  s Digest  style. 
.1  reader's  comment  on  your  editorial,  “The  Good 
News  Bible,  by  a loyal  follower  of  J.  J.  Ray.  And 
"Memorizing  Scripture'  by  a concerned  sister 
who  has  memorized  many  King  James  verses  and 
now  reads  the  easier  understood  translations  with 
great  pleasure  and  profit.  She  asks,  “How  have 
others  handled  this  problem?  Well,  whether 
good,  better,  or  best,  tnis  is  what  1 have  done  as  a 
60-year-ohl  pastor. 

1.  Memorize  updated  English.  "Our  father 
who  art  in  heaven  ” instead  of""  Our  father  which 
art  in  heaven.  " ""All  authority  is  given  unto  me  " 
instead  of  ""All  power  is  given  unto  me  " (Mt. 
28:18);  "we  who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the 
coming  of  the  lx)rd  shall  not  precede  them  who 
are  asleep  " instead  of  ""we  which  are  alive  and 


remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep”  (1  Thess.  4:15). 

2.  Use  an  agreed  upon  translation  for  public 
reading,  Christian  education,  and  memory  work. 
Earlier  in  Jackson  we  used  a missionary  edition  of 
The  Living  Bible.  Now  we  are  using  the  New 
International  Version  Testament  and  the  NAS  for 
Old  Testament.  One  of  our  missionaries  with  the 
Indians  uses  the  Good  News  and  his  people  are  so 
glad  now  for  the  whole  Bible  since  last  November. 

3.  Denominational  Christian  educational  ma- 
terials will  eventually  need  to  reflect  the  same 
English  the  children  learn  in  school.  In  this 
respect  the  current  use  of  the  RSV  is  a step  into 
the  20-century  with  God  s Word  which  is  “forever 
settled  in  heaven.  ” It  will  be  just  as  necessary  and 
just  as  agonizing  as  changing  our  cookbooks  into 
the  metric  system.  But  what  a relief  when  the 
meanings  of  words  we  memorize  are  in  today  s 
dictionaries, — Raymond  Byler,  Jackson,  Miss. 


In  the  essay  “Can  Mennonite  Peoplehood  be 
Truly  International?”  (Apr.  26),  Frank  H.  Epp 
raises  some  genuine  Mennonite  concerns,  such  as 
the  desire  to  transcend  cultural  and  national  ties 
in  a way  that  will  work  toward  the  goal  of  world- 
wide brotherhood  unity.  But  it  seems  that  there  is 
a hiatus  between  his  first  affirmation  (the  need  of 
nationalism)  and  his  second  (the  transcendence 
stage  which  defines  the  church  universal). 

Nationalism  in  any  form,  in  its  compart- 
mentalization,  conflicts  with  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  universal.  Jesus  recognized  this  pitfall 
and  avoided  both  types  of  nationalism  in  His  day. 
Zealotry  and  Romanism  (the  second,  of  course, 
hardly  an  option  for  a Palestinian  Jew).  Paul  toed 
the  fine  line  between  admitting  to  his  Roman 
citizenship — and  even  demanding  the  rights  of 
the  same — and  striving  toward  a reality  of  far 
greater  and  oualitativeb'  different  significance:  a 
unified  kingdom  of  God  concretized  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  With  Jesus  and  Paul  there  was  a pure  vi- 
sion that  draws  us  (the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  call  to  nonconformity,  the 
Great  Commandment,  the  call  to  unity). 

Indeed,  the  issue  of  nationalism  was  every  bit 
as  complex  2,000  years  ago — for  Jesus  and  for 
Paul — as  it  is  today.  A major  pitfall  to  avoid  is  to 
build  the  type  of  compromise  that  Epp  seems  to 
be  espousing  into  our  vision.  And  to  accept  na- 
tionalism to  the  degree  that  Epp  does  (and  Alex 
Kinsie  too),  even  with  the  safeguards  he  attempts 
to  build  in,  seems  to  lead  in  many  directions,  all  of 
which  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  one  direction 
Jesus  would  have  us  go. 

Epp  s implicit  critique  of  American  Men- 
nonites, that  many  have  unconsciously  “bought  ” 
into  Americanism,  is  unfortunately  true.  The  way 
to  right  this  wrong  approach,  however,  is  by  no 
means  to  attempt  consciously  to  become  more  na- 
tionalistic, or  even  to  counter  Americanism  with 
Canadianism  or  Canadianism  with  Americanism; 
rather  it  would  seem  that  we  need  to  counter  the 
problems  through  a perennial  call  to  faithfulness 
to  our  common  faith  and  life  which  is  transna- 
tional and  universal.  (“International’  is  perhaps 
an  unfortunate  term  that  is  open  to  question 
within  this  context.  ’’ International”  is  not  our 
goal  as  a church,  for  it  stresses  a mere  con- 
glomeration of  nations,  the  individual  units  of 
which  remain  basic  for  the  larger  idea,  rather  than 
a deeper  unity  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  bond  nor  freeman). 

Let  us  rather  build  upon  our  common 
(universal)  faith  and  vision,  and  let  it  lift  us  and 
shape  us;  we  will  be  further  along  in  the  long  run 
as  a worldwide  brotherhood,  and  on  much 
stronger  biblical  ground,  and  aligned  and  attuned 
to  the  way  Jesus  responded  to  the  nationalism  of 
His  day  (against  Zealotry  and  Romanism) — far 
stronger  ground  beneath  our  feet  where  a vision 
and  its  fulfillment  remain  central,  and  carry  the 
whole  of  the  church,  and  where  all  else  is  merely 
peripheral. — Leonard  Gross,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Albrecht,  Jerry  and  Linda  (Ingold),  Gibson 
City,  111.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Apr.  21, 1977. 

Bender,  Ray  and  Joann  (Opel),  Accident,  Md., 
second  daughter,  Jenelle  Marie,  Apr.  15, 1977. 

Dinius,  Wayne  and  Anna  (Short),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Samuel  Ray,  Mar.  26, 1977. 

Cingerich,  Thomas  and  Jeannette  (Brunk), 
Salem,  Ore.,  first  child,  Julian  Andrew,  Apr.  14, 
1977. 

Habermehl,  Brian  and  Norma  (Douglas), 
Fergus,  Ont.,  first  child.  Grant  Douglas,  Apr.  7, 
1977. 

Herr,  Edwin  and  Judith  (Gochnauer),  Gorin, 
Mo.,  third  son,  Jonathan  Dale,  Apr.  1, 19”77. 

King,  Linford  D.  and  Etta  (Lapp),  Atglen,  Pa., 
second  son,  Zachary  Lynn,  Mar.  30,  1977. 

Landis,  Larry  and  Beverly  (Bishop),  Telford, 
Pa,,  first  child,  Bradley  Scott,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Liechty,  Allen  and  Virginia  (Beachy), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Rebecca  Faye,  Apr. 
26,  1977. 

Martin,  Ken  and  Yvonne  (Martin),  Indiana, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Maria  Lynnette,  born  on  Nov.  22, 
1975;  received  for  adoption  on  Apr.  12,  1977. 

Martin,  Mark  B,,  and  Lois  Jean  (Graybill), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Joy,  Apr. 
20,  1977. 

Paulovich,  David  and  Cheryl  (Beachy),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Rebekah  Miriam,  Apr.  26, 
1977. 

Perkins,  Cecil  and  Doris  (Nolley),  Bronx,  N.Y., 
second  daughter,  Diana  Lynn,  Jan.  27,  1977. 

Ramseyer,  David  and  Pam  (Troyer), 

Smithville,  Ohio,  first  child.  Dawn  Michelle,  Apr. 
22,  1977. 

Schwartz,  Kenneth  and  Pamela  (Nottoli), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  first  child,  Kristopher  Lee,  Apr. 
26,  1977. 

Short,  Wayne  and  Marilyn  (Lantz),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Aaron  Michael, 
Apr.  29,  1977. 

Showalter,  Eli  and  Anita  (Helmuth),  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Adrian  Joseph,  Feb.  11,  1977. 

Steiner,  Eddie  and  Jane  (Hostetler),  Smithville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Angie  Marie,  Apr.  2l,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Lynn  and  Sharon  (Winkler), 
Minier,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Thomas, 
Apr.  19,  1977. 

Tingley,  Jay  and  Betty  (Short),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Daniel  Lee,  Apr.  3,  1977. 

Vannoy,  Kent  and  Lois  (Nissley),  Perkasie,  Pa., 
second  son,  Chad  Alan,  Apr.  22,  1977. 

Weaver,  Jim  and  Lucille  (Cassel),  Telford,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Faye,  Mar. 
19,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  he  one  flesh"  (Gen  2 24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Bauman — Frey. — Elmer  L.  Bauman,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  Herr  Street  cong.,  and  Verna  L. 
Frey,  Akron,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  May  1,  1977. 

Bearden — Hunsberger. — Drake  Bearden  and 
Cynthia  Hunsberger,  both  of  Phoenixville,  Pa., 
Vincent  cong.,  by  Matthew  Kolb,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Cramer — Wyckoff. — Paul  Cramer,  Rock- 

bridge, Ohio,  and  Mary  Ann  Wyckoff,  St.  Johns 
Chapel,  Logan,  Ohio,  by  Lester  Roth,  Apr.  8, 
1977. 

Crane — Troyer. — George  Adam  Crane  and 
Erma  Jean  Troyer,  both  From  Maranatha  cong.. 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Apr.  16,  1977. 

Hostetler — Miller. — Dale  E.  Hostetler,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Nancy  K.  Miller,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
both  from  Orrville  cong,,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill, 
Apr.  23,  1977. 
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Kopp — Kopp. — Benjamin  G.  Kopp,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Alma  W.  Kopp,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  by  B.  E. 
Thuma,  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Miller — Miller. — Clyde  D.  Miller,  Holmes- 
ville,  Ohio,  Moorheaa  cong.,  and  Rita  Miller, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul 
Lauver,  Apr.  2,  1977. 

Poteet — Emmert. — Wayne  Poteet,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Bible  Church,  and  Vickie  Emmert,  Molalla, 
Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  John  P.  Oyer,  Apr.  24,  1977. 

Royer — Byler. — Daniel  Clyde  Royer  and  Jo- 
anne Kay  Byler,  both  from  Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust 
Grove  cong.,  by  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno, 
Apr.  9,  1977. 

Ulrich — Weaver. — Mark  Ulrich,  Denver,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  and  Marlene  Weaver,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  Apr.  30,  1977. 

Yoder — Roth. — Phil  R.  Yoder,  Grey  Ridge 
cong.,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  and  Linda  Roth, 
Millersburg  cong.,  Millersburg,  Ohio  by  Steve 
Yoder  and  Lester  Roth,  Nov.  26,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  (Rev.  14;  13). 

Aschliman,  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  C.  F. 
and  Martha  (Short)  Wyse,  was  born  in  Rome, 
Iowa,  Jan.  25,  1899;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  25,  1977;  aged  78 
y.  On  Dec.  25,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Cletus 
Aschliman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Phyllis  Roth,  Shirley — Mrs.  Richard 
Crampton,  and  Verdene  Roth),  one  son  (Stanley), 
18  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Dan  and  Willard  Wyse).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in 
charge  of  Keith  Leinbach,  Walter  Stuckey,  and 
Archie  Graber;  interment  in  the  Lockport 
Cemetery. 

Bauman,  Luida,  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr.  18,  1977;  aged  68  y.  She 
was  married  to  Emerson  Bauman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Audrey  and 
Norene — Mrs.  Mahlon  Martin),  one  son  (Gerald), 
4 grandchildren,  her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Rebecca 
Martin),  and  one  brother  (Eli).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  20,  in  charge  of  Simeon  Hurst; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Bawel,  John  P.,  son  of  David  and  Emma 
(Yoder),  Bawel,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Sept. 
20,  1912;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1977; 
aged  64  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Thelma  Peachey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Thomas  Hostetler, 
Lucy,  and  Ella  Mae — Mrs.  Gerald  Shilt),  and  12 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral  Home,  Belleville,  Apr. 
16,  in  charge  of  Louis  Peachey,  Gerald  Peachey, 
and  Erie  Renno. 

Bontrager,  Vernon  B.,  son  of  Menno  S.  and 
Magdalena  (Swartzendruber)  Bontrager,  was 
born  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  19,  1909;  died  at  his 
home  of  a heart  attack  on  Apr.  20,  1977;  aged  68 
y.  On  Feb.  20,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Nina 
Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Lynn  and  Gene),  2 grandsons,  and  one  sister 
(Ruby  Bontrager).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  infant  son  (Gail),  one  sister,  and  2 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
23,  in  charge  of  Clarence  Troyer,  Lonnie  Yoder, 
and  J.  John  Miller;  interment  in  the  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Buckwalter,  Florida  Rose,  daughter  of  Lewis 
H.  and  Elizabeth  (Wenger)  Shank,  was  born  in 
Bowling  Green,  Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1892;  died  of  a heart 


attack  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Apr.  23,  1977;  aged  85  y. 
On  Oct.  14,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Earl 
Buckwalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Albert  S.  and  Ralph  E. ),  3 daughters  (Lois — 
Mrs.  John  Snyder,  Martha — Mrs.  Howard  Hersh- 
berger, and  Esther  Rose — Mrs.  Ronald  Graber), 
25  grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (Mary 
Elizabeth,  in  infancy,  and  Alice — Mrs.  Lowell 
Hershberger,  Mar.  15,  1977).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr,  26,  in  charge  of 
James  Hershberger  and  Paul  Brunner;  interment 
in  the  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Mabel  H.,  daughter  of  Henry  Y.  and 
Mary  (Hunsberger)  High,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1894;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, SellersviTle,  Pa.,  Apr.  8,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On 
Oct.  17,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  D.  Swart- 
ley,  who  died  in  1920.  On  Sept.  20,  1925,  she  was 
married  to  David  D.  Derstine,  who  died  on  July 
12,  1971.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Howard  H.  Swart- 
ley  and  David  F.  Derstine),  3 daughters  (Edna — 
Mrs.  John  J.  Hostetler,  Thelma — Mrs.  William  P. 
Swartzendruber,  and  Naomi — Mrs.  Arlin 
Hunsberger),  one  foster  son  (Joseph  Cressman), 
18  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
12,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter  and 
Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Earnest,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Absolam  and 
Sarah  (Stutzman)  Hershoerger,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Neb.,  May  27,  1895;  died  at  the  Pleasant 
View  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  21,  1977;  aged  81 
y.  On  Jan.  25,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Chris 
Earnest,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Elvera — Mrs.  Paul  Brenneman,  Vir- 
gie — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Miller,  and  Hazel— Mrs. 
Richard  Conklin),  16  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Lavina  Rediger), 
and  one  brother  (Ezra  Hershberger).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  an  infant  son,  6 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Petersiems  Funeral  Chapel  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge 
of  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  the  Sharon  Hill 
Cemetery,  Kalona. 

Hartzler,  Sadie  C.,  daughter  of  Crist  L.  and 
Mark  (Kurtz)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1914;  died  of  a heart  seizure  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On  Sept. 
2,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Leroy  Hartzler,  wno 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Lee,  Lester, 
and  Kenneth),  one  daughter  (Kathleen),  and  7 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Paul  Stoltzfus, 
Gerald  Peachey,  and  Erie  Renno;  interment  in 
the  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Susie,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Polly  (Miller)  Mast,  was  born  at  Baltic,  Ohio,  Dec. 
30,  1880;  died  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Apr.  27,  1977;  aged  96  y.  On 
Nov.  6,  1898,  she  was  married  to  Noah  D. 
Hochstetler,  who  died  on  June  6,  1946.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Vesta),  2 sons  (Forrest  and 
Vincent),  9 grandchildren,  16  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Edith  Stutzman),  and  one 
brother  (Harry  Mast).  Two  sons  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Erma  C.,  daughter  of  Noah  and 
Emma  (Kaufman)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Somer- 
set Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1915;  died  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Apr.  16,  1977;  aged  61  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Charles  R.  and  Paul  H.  Hostetler)  and  one  sister 
(Cora  Thomas).  She  was  a member  of  Carpenter 
Park  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  John  Henderson  Funeral  Home  on 
Apr,  19,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Steiner  and  Robert 
Callihan;  interment  in  Blough  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Kipfer,  Denise  Arlene,  daughter  of  loseph  and 
Wilma  (Schrock)  Kipfer,  was  born  in  Alden,  N.Y., 
Feb.  1,  1959;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Alden,  N.Y.,  Feb.  15,  1977;  aged  18  y.  Surviving 
are  her  father,  her  stepmother  (Josephine  Stutz- 
man Kipfer),  grandparents  (Samuel  and  Violetta 
Schrock  and  Amos  and  Vera  Kipfer),  3 brothers 
(Dallas,  Darwin,  and  Kevin),  and  one  sister 
(Nancy  Jo).  She  was  a member  of  the  Alden  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  18,  in  charge  of  Titus  Kauffman;  inter- 
ment in  the  Alden  Union  Cemetery. 

Loupe,  Eli  J.,  son  of  Octave  and  Josephine 
(Cortez)  Loupe,  was  born  in  Bayou  Boeuf;  died  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Apr.  28,  1977;  aged  70  y.  He 
was  married  to  Orella  Loupe,  who  preceded  him 
in  death.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Melatine  L. 
Hebert,  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Clement,  and  Mrs.  Freida 
Bennett).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  Mrs. 
Octave  Usea,  Mrs.  Argentine  Savoie,  Octaie,  and 
Lois  Loupe.  He  was  a member  of  the  Des  Alle- 
mands  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  John  E. 
Wenger;  interment  in  the  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Alvin  M.,  son  of  Moses  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio, 
Feb.  16,  1901;  died  of  pneumonia  at  Clarence, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  2,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Sept.  21.  1924, 
he  was  married  to  Emma  Roth,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 sons  (Lester,  Willis,  Glenn, 
Claron,  Vernon,  Donald,  and  Dennis),  4 daugh- 
ters (Idelia  Wedd,  Isabell  Fisher,  Doris  Rodland, 
and  Marjorie  Francois),  24  grandchildren,  and  2 
great-grandchildren.  One  daughter  (Alice)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Alden  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Baer  and 
Titus  Kauffman;  interment  in  the  Alden  Union 
Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Erin  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ellis  and 
Patty  (Short)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Apr.  17,  1977;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Apr. 
25,  1977;  aged  8 d.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Calvin  and  Marjory  Short), 
and  paternal  grandparents  (Earl  and  Blanche 
Nafziger).  Graveside  services  were  held  at  the 
Pettisville  Cemetery  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge  of 
Keith  Leinbach. 

Snyder,  Albert  W.,  son  of  Christian  and  Nancy 
E,  (Shupe)  Snyder,  was  born  in  Roseland,  Neb., 
Oct.  9,  1904;  died  of  a massive  heart  attack  at 
Canby,  Ore.,  Mar.  15,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On  Oct. 
30,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Nickerson,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Phyllis — Mrs.  Reuben  Miller),  3 sons  (Jon,  Steve, 
and  Michael),  and  6 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  18,  in  charge 
of  John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Verna,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Weaver)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  May  31,  1892;  died  at  the  Walnut  Hills 
Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Apr.  21, 
1977;  aged  84  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mary 
Troyer).  Four  sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
25,  in  charge  of  Paul  Hartman  and  Erv  Schla- 
bach; interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Wallowitch;  p.  402  by  Carlin,  p.  410  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

59th  Annual  Commencement,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  4:00  p.m.;  Baccalaureate,  10:00  a.m.,  Mav  22. 
Elstes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  ana  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo..  July  29-31. 
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Program  and  Schedule  for  ESTES  PARK  77 
(June  18-24, 1977) 


Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Churchwide  Youth  Convention 

YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes  Park,  CO 


Objectives  for  this  meeting: 

1.  To  celebrate  God’s  acts  among  us  and  in  our 
world. 

2.  To  help  youth,  children,  and  adults  develop 
ownership  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its 
mission. 

3.  To  reaffirm  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord. 

4.  To  interact  with  fellow  Christians  in  a 
churchwide  meeting. 

5.  To  strengthen  and  develop  skills  for  correct 
biblical  interpretation. 

6.  To  test  and  clarify  current  issues  through  Bible 
study,  prayer,  and  group  discernment. 

7.  To  carry  forward  the  business  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Assembly 

Saturday,  June  18 

Beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  and  continuing  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  Estes  Park  77  par- 
ticipants will  arrive,  register,  and  make  lodging 
arrangements.  Those  arriving  on  Saturday  will 
register  in  Hyde  Memorial  Chapel.  Those  arriv- 
ing after  Saturday  will  register  at  the  information 
desk  in  the  administration  building. 

1:00-5:00  p.m.  Display  Setup 

Committee  Meetings 

4:00  Small-Group  Leaders  Meet — Ron  Rempel/ 
Gene  Herr 

Youth  Dorm  Counselors  Meet — Charlotte 
and  Del  Click 

5:00-7:00  Dinner  (first  meal  served  as  part  of 
Estes  Park  77  fee) 

7:00  Opening  Session — Longhouse 
Music 

Congregational  Singing — Let’s  Sing  "On 
the  Way  ” 

Presentation  of  District  Conference  Banners 
by  Youth  Groups 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  "On  the  Way  ” 
Welcome  from  the  YMCA 
8:30  Bible  Study  Session  §l — “Meet  John  Mark: 
Deserter  for  the  Church  ” — Willard 
Swartley,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
10:00  Youth  Meet  in  Longhouse 

Sunday,  June  19 
6:30-9:00  a m.  Breakfast 

9:30  Music — Longhouse  Chairman:  Wallace 
Jantz,  La  Junta,  CO 
Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 

Where  “On  the  Way  ’ Is  the  Mennonite 
Church? — Ed  Stoltzfus,  Iowa  City,  lA, 
Moderator  of  General  Assembly 
Offering 

Greeting;  Elio  Milazzo,  Italy 
Bible  Study  Session  §2 — “Meet  Jesus  Burst- 


Theme:  On  the  Way  with  Christ 

ing  Old  Wineskins:  Religion’s  Problem 
with  Jesus’’  (Mark  2: 1-3:6;  7:1-23) — 
Willard  Swartley 
Small  Groups  Meet 

1 1:30-12:30  p.m.  Choirs  Rehearse  in  Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  Longhouse 
1 1 : 30- 1 : 30  p.  m.  Lunch 

1:45  Music — Longhouse  Chairman:  Wallace 
Jantz 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 

Greeting:  Raul  Garcia,  Argentina 
Bible  Study  Session  — “Meet  Jesus 

Through  Parables:  A Disciple’s  Responsi- 
bility ” (Mark  4:1-34) — Willard  Swartley 
Small  Groups  Meet 
3:45  Rest,  Recreation,  Fellowship 
5:00-7:00  p.m.  Dinner 
7 :30  Music — Longhouse 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  “On  the  Way  ” 
8:30  For  Adults  and  Children 
Song  Festival 

Music  Events  in  Different  Locations 
8:30  For  Youth — Longhouse 

Theme:  Finding  God’s  Will 

Group  Activity  Leader:  egla  birmingham, 

Elkhart,  IN 

Commentator:  Don  Kraybill,  Elizabeth- 

town, PA 

10:00  p.m.  5th  Quarter  Activities 
Monday,  June  20 

6:30  a.m.  WMSC  Prayer  Meeting — Hyde  Mem- 
orial Chapel 

6:30-9:00  a. m.  Breakfast 

8:00-10:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session 
— Longhouse 

8:30-10:00  Youth  Bible  Quizzing — Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel 
10:15  Music — Longhouse 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 

Bible  Study  Session  §4 — “Meet  Jesus 
Through  Miracles:  A Disciple’s  Ques- 
tion ” (Mark  4:35-6:6) — Willard  Swart- 
ley 

11:00  Small  Groups  Meet 
11:30-12:30  p.m.  Choirs  Rehearse  in  Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  Longhouse 
11:30-1:30  p.m.  Lunch 

2:00-5:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

2:00-5:00  Youth-Interest  Seminars 
Recreation 

5:00-7:00  p.m.  Dinner 

7:30  Music — Longhouse  Chairman:  Wallace 
Jantz 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 

Southwest  Conference  “On  the  Way  ’ 


8:30  Filmstrip  “On  the  Way” 

Address:  “On  the  Way”  in  a Secular  So- 
ciety— Hubert  Brown,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  IN 
10:00  p.m.  5th  Quarter  Activities 

Tuesday,  June  21 
6 : 30-9 ; 00  a.  m . Breakfast 

8:00-10:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

8:30-10:00  Youth  Bible  Quizzing — Hyde  Mem- 
orial Chapel 

10:15  Music — Longhouse 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way” 

Bible  Study  Session  |5 — “Meet  Jesus 
Through  the  Loaves:  A Disciple’s  Break- 
through ” (Mark  6:30-56;  8:1-30) — Willard 
Swartley 

11:00  Small  Groups  Meet 
11:30-12:30  p.m.  Choirs  Rehearse  in  Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  Longhouse 
11:30-1:30  p.m.  Lunch 

2:00-5:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

(All  Estes  Park  77  participants  are 
invited  to  join  together  in  a process  to 
work  with  delegates  on  a specific  issue 
confronting  the  delegate  body. ) 

Call  to  Commitment  to  a Discipling 
Mission 

5:00-7:00  p.m.  Dinner 

WMSC  Cookout  and  Business 
Meeting 

7:30  Music — Longhouse 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way  ” 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  “On  the  Way  ” 
8:30  Adult-Interest  Seminars — See  Seminar 

Schedule 

8:30  For  Youth — Longhouse 
Theme:  Doing  God’s  Will 
Group  Activity  Leader:  egla  birmingham, 
Elkhart,  IN 

Speaker:  Don  Kraybill,  Elizabethtown,  PA 
10:00  p.m.  5th  Quarter  Activites 

Wednesday,  June  22 
6:30-9:00  a. m.  Breakfast 

8:00-10:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

8:30-10:00  Youth  Bible  Quizzing — Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel 

10:15  Music — Longhouse  Let’s  Sing“On 

the  Way” 

Bible  Study  Session  §0 — “Meet  Yourself: 
The  Struggle  Between  Self  and  Cross” 
(Mark  8:31-10:52) — Willard  Swartley 
11:00  Small  Groups  Meet 
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11:30-12:30  p.m.  Choirs  Rehearse  in  Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  Longhouse 
11:30-1:30  p.m.  Lunch 

2:00-5:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

2:00-5:00  Youth-Interest  Seminars 
Recreation 

5:00-7:00  p.m.  Dinner 

7:30  Music — Longhouse  Chairman:  Wallace 
Jantz 

(All  family  groups  are  encouraged  to  sit 
together  as  families — nuclear,  extended,  or 
church.) 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way” 

South  Central  Conference  “On  the  Way” 
8:30  Celebrating  and  Commissioning  of  The 
Foundation  Series 

Address:  The  Family  “On  the  Way” — 
David  Augsburger,  Lombard,  IL 
10:00  p.m.  5th  Quarter  Activities 

Thursday,  June  23 
6:30-9:00  a.m.  Breakfast 

8:00-10:00  General  Assembly  Business  Session — 
Longhouse 

8:30-10:00  Youth  Bible  Quizzing — Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel 
10:15  Music — Longhouse 

Let’s  Sing  “On  the  Way” 

Bible  Study  Session  #7 — “Meet  Others: 
Mark’s  Missionary  Viewpoint”  (Mark 
5:19-20;  7:24-30;  11:17;  13:10;  15:39)— 
Willard  Swartley 
11:00  Small  Groups  Meet 
11:30-12:30  p.m.  Choirs  Rehearse  in  Hyde  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  Longhouse 
11:30-12:30  p.m.  Lunch 
Adults: 

1:00-2:00  p.m.  General  Assembly  Business 
Session — Longhouse 
2:00-3:00  Other  Business 
3:00-5:15  Adult-Interest  Seminars 
Youth: 

1:45-3:00  Youth-Interest  Seminars 
2:00-5:00  Recreation 
5:00-7:00  p.m.  Dinner 
7:30  Music — Longhouse 

(Closing  session  planned  by  the  Performing 
Arts  Committee  as  a recap  of  the  events  of 
the  week. ) 

Worship  Celebration 
Choirs — Adult  and  Children 
Offering 
Drama 

Friday,  June  24 
6:30-9:00  a.m.  Breakfast 
Departure 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Announcements 

All  announcements  for  the  total  group  are  to  be 
made  in  the  daily  newssheet.  By  the  Way,  or 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  near  the  information 
desk.  You  may  bring  your  announcement  or  news 
item  to  the  information  desk  or  to  the  newssheet 
editor  in  the  Missouri  Building.  Please  do  not  ask 
to  have  any  announcements  made  in  the  public 
meetings  or  over  the  P.A.  system.  Contacts  with 
committees  or  individuals  should  be  made 
through  the  mail,  by  telephone,  or  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

Bookstore 

The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  will  have  a 


bookstore  in  the  conference  display  center  at  the 
west  side  of  Longhouse  auditorium.  The  MPH 
displays,  including  The  Foundation  Series,  will 
also  be  there. 

Children  s Activities 

Children  will  participate  in  the  YMCA  Bennett 
and  Jellison  programs.  In  addition,  we  are  provid- 
ing “extra  ” activities  by  our  own  staff  persons. 
Sunday  morning  worship  activities  are  being  led 
by  our  staff. 

Cookout 

Each  evening  there  will  be  a cookout  for  about 
500  persons.  Menu:  finger  steak,  corn  on  the  cob, 
baked  beans,  tossed  salad,  and  watermelon.  On- 
campus  persons  will  attend  the  cookout  according 
to  the  color  on  their  meal  ticket.  Tuesday  evening 
is  reserved  for  WMSC. 

Off-campus  persons  should  inquire  at  the  in- 
formation desk  about  tickets  for  the  cookout. 

Displays 

Displays  will  be  located  in  the  following  places: 
Dick  Hall — Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Colleges,  Seminaries 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Colorado  Building — Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Women’s  Building — WMSC 
Longhouse  Display  Center — Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House 

Longhouse  North  Stage  and  South  End — 
Others 

General  Offices 

General  Board  office  will  be  in  the  Oklahoma 
Building.  Telephone  (303)  586-3341,  Extension 
#352.  Youth  Convention  Office  will  be  located  in 
the  Kansas  Building. 

Gospel  Herald 

A special  issue  of  the  July  12  Gospel  Herald 
featuring  Estes  Park  77  will  be  prepared.  The  staff 
headed  by  Dan  Hertzler,  editor,  will  be  head- 
quartered in  the  Arkansas  Building. 

Health  Services 

Those  needing  any  kind  of  medical  assistance 
should  report  to  the  infirmary.  Two  nurses  will  be 
on  duty  there.  Also  a doctor  will  be  on  call  when 
needed.  Ambulance  service  is  available  and  there 
is  a hospital  in  Estes  Park. 

Information  Desk 

There  will  be  an  information  desk  located  in  the 
administration  building 

Lost  and  Found 

Any  items  found  may  be  taken  to  the  information 
desk  or  to  Sweet  Memorial  Building.  Inquiries 
about  lost  articles  should  be  made  at  the  Sweet 
Memorial  Building. 

Mail 

The  mailing  address  is  Estes  Park  77,  Association 
Camp,  CO  80511.  Incoming  mail  arrives  twice 
daily  and  is  to  be  picked  up  at  the  information 
desk.  Outgoing  mail  should  be  taken  to  the  post 
office  which  is  located  near  the  administration 
building. 

Meals 

Meals  are  being  served  cafeteria-style  in  the  Pon- 


derosa  Room  and  the  Walnut  Room.  The  cost  for 
meals  is  included  in  the  package  fee  for  on- 
campus  persons.  You  will  need  your  ticket  for  ad- 
mission at  each  meal.  A charge  will  be  made  for 
replacing  a lost  ticket.  Off-campus  persons  may 
purchase  meal  tickets  in  the  entrance  as  long  as 
tickets  are  available. 

Newssheet 

The  daily  newssheet.  By  the  Way,  will  be  ^ited 
by  Dan  Shenk  and  his  news-gatherers.  It  will 
carry  announcements  and  other  items  to  help 
facilitate  your  experience  at  Estes  Park  77.  The 
staff  will  be  located  in  the  Missouri  Building. 

Singing 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal  will  be  used  for  con- 
gregational singing.  Please  bring  your  copy  with 
you  if  you  have  one.  A supplement  songbook  will 
also  be  used. 

Small  Groups 

The  number  on  your  badge  will  indicate  the  small 
group  to  which  you  belong.  Small  groups  will 
meet  in  Longhouse  Sunday  morning  and  after- 
noon, each  morning  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Snacks 

Snacks  may  be  purchased  in  the  administration 
building  Rustic  Room  which  is  open  from  7:00 
a.m.  to  10:45  p.m.  Vending  machines  are  also 
located  at  various  places  on  the  grounds. 

Telephone 

The  YMCA  Estes  Park  Center  telephone  number 
is  (303)  586-3341.  There  are  telephones  in  many 
of  the  rooms  and  cabins.  Pay  phones  are  located 
on  the  grounds. 

Transportation 

You  should  report  your  transportation  needs  at 
the  information  desk.  There  is  bus  service  daily 
(one  trip  each  way)  between  Estes  Park  and 
Denver. 

Charter  buses  will  be  used  to  take  persons  to 
YMCA  Estes  Park  Center  on  Saturday,  June  18, 
from  the  Denver  train  depot,  bus  depot,  and  air- 
port and  for  the  return  trip  on  Frida>’  morning, 
June  24,  The  cost  is  $15  round  trip.  Write  to  Estes 
Park  77,  528  East  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL 
60148,  for  reservations  on  the  bus.  Two  weeks  ad- 
vance notice  is  needed. 

WMSC 

Special  activities  for  WMSC  are  a Monday  morn- 
ing prayer  meeting  in  Hyde  Memorial  Chapel,  a 
Tuesday  evening  cookout  and  business  meeting, 
and  Thursday  afternoon  workshops.  The  WMSC 
lounge  is  in  the  women’s  building. 

Workshops  and  Seminars 

Youth-interest  workshops  and  seminars  are  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons.  Adult-interest  workshops  and 
seminars  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday  evening  and 
Thursday  afternoon.  A special  brochure  with  the 
specifics  about  time,  location,  leaders,  and 
description  will  be  available  when  you  complete 
your  registration  at  Estes  Park. 

Inquiries  for  other  information  can  be  sent  to 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  Office,  528 
East  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 
Telephone  (312)  620-7802. 
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editorial 


NEWSPAPER 


Consider  Luke 


The  work  of  the  church — and  the  world — goes  forward  be- 
cause people  of  various  abilities  and  vision  make  their 
separate  contributions  to  the  whole.  In  the  thinking  of  Paul, 
individual  members  are  “gifts  ” to  the  church  (Eph.  4:11)  and 
when  each  makes  a contribution  the  whole  body  is  built  up. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  who  wonder,  on  occasion, 
whether  their  gifts  are  really  needed.  If  I simply  skipped  this 
meeting,  would  anything  untoward  happen?  What  is  my 
contribution  to  the  life  of  our  group? 

One  of  the  hopeful  new  trends  in  the  church  is  that  of  gift 
discernment.  Committees  have  been  formed  in  some  con- 
gregations and  conferences  to  search  out  unused  talent  and 
find  ways  to  have  it  become  profitable  to  the  brotherhood. 
Such  a process  is  fraught  with  difficulty,  but  the  intention 
seems  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Now  and  then  we  get  into  competition  over  who  will  do  a 
given  task  or  perform  a specific  function.  Could  it  be  that 
more  often  than  we  do  we  should  let  both  function? 

For  example,  there  may  be  those  who  question  the  validity 
of  four  Gospels  (though  I confess  I do  not  recall  having  heard 
it).  After  all,  if  one  Gospel  tells  the  story  of  Jesus  in  an  effec- 
tive way,  why  bother  with  four?  One  answer  is  that  each  of 
the  four  perspectives  is  useful.  Together  they  provide  a more 
adequate  view  of  our  Lord  and  the  meaning  of  His  life  and 
death. 

Recently  I spent  a little  time  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
was  amazed  to  realize  how  much  material  in  Luke  is  supplied 
by  no  other  Gospel.  It  is  true  that,  like  Matthew,  Luke  carries 
the  essence  of  Mark.  Matthew  and  Luke  also  share  some  ma- 
terial which  does  not  appear  in  Mark.  But  Luke  has  a lot 
which  is  unique. 

The  annunciation,  for  example,  and  the  Magnificat.  The 
parentage  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  taxation  which 
brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  The  message  from 


the  angels  to  the  shepherds.  Jesus’  conversation  with  the  rab- 
bis at  the  age  of  12,  and  His  sermon  in  His  hometown  of 
Nazareth  which  stirred  up  the  home  folks.  The  Good 
Samaritan  and  the  prodigal  son.  The  rich  fool,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican.  The  thief  on  the 
cross  who  believed,  the  two  who  met  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Em- 
maus.  See  how  much  would  be  subtracted  from  our 
knowledge  of  Jesus  if  Luke  had  not  written.  And  the  list 
above  is  only  a hasty  compilation. 

I have  never  found  the  “harmony  of  the  Gospels”  ap- 
proach to  Bible  study  very  useful.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  my 
approach  to  the  Bible.  In  general,  I prefer  to  consider  each 
book  on  its  own  merits. 

Yet  I am  fascinated  by  the  observations  above  and  want  to 
carry  them  further  as  I have  opportunity.  What  unique  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  does  Luke  provide  by  his  selection  of  material 
which  is  different  from  that  which  appears  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels? And  what  are  their  contributions? 

As  I reflect  on  the  examples  above,  I am  impressed  with 
two  things.  On  the  one  hand,  Luke  locates  Jesus  firmly  in  His 
Jewish  tradition.  His  mother  was  faithfully  Jewish — this  was 
His  tradition  and  He  worked  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  Luke  is 
careful  to  show  Jesus’  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  outsiders. 
The  Good  Samaritan,  Zacchaeus,  the  thief  on  the  cross  are  all 
examples  of  outsiders  who  responded  to  the  call  of  God  when 
the  insiders  failed  to  listen. 

It  is  a message  we  dare  not  forget.  We  have  a fine  tradition 
going  back  to  Abraham.  Looking  back  we  see  a long  line  of 
those  who  sought  to  serve  God  faithfully  and  have  passed  the 
faith  on  to  us.  But  we  can  never  take  this  heritage  for 
granted.  For  if  we  do,  we  can  become  blinded  by  our  own 
prejudice  and  so  become  rejected  insiders,  displaced  by  faith- 
ful outsiders  like  Zacchaeus  and  the  thief  on  the  cross. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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what  do  you  like  to  read 
in  Gospel  Herald? 


by  David  E.  Hostetler 

We  can  t answer  the  question  in  the  title,  of  course, 
without  hearing  from  you  directly.  But  we  have  asked  a 
representative  number  of  Gospel  Herald  readers  to  rate  their 
interest  in  regular  features,  such  as  editorials  and  letters  to 
the  editor,  as  well  as  in  selected  themes.  A questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  a random  sample  of  Gospel  Herald  subscribers  in 
the  spring  of  1976.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  380  usable  ones  were  returned,  a 45 
percent  response. 

A similar  survey  was  conducted  for  Gospel  Herald  in  1971 
under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Haskins,  professor  of  newspaper 
research  at  Syracuse  University’s  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications.  Summary  results  of  this  survey  were 
published  in  the  March  14,  1972,  issue  of  the  Herald. 

What  changes  came  about  through  the  findings  of  our  first 
survey?  A number  of  features  such  as  “Nurture  Lookout,” 
“Missions  Today,”  and  “By  Still  Waters  ” were  discontinued, 
at  least  partly  because  of  low  ratings.  The  survey  also  verified 
a hunch  on  the  part  of  Daniel  Hertzler,  director  of  the  Period- 
ical division,  and  John  Drescher,  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Herald,  that  there  was  high  interest  in  church  news.  Sub- 
sequently, more  attention  was  given  to  church  news. 

In  both  surveys,  we  asked  readers  to  rate  their  interest  in 
various  features  on  a scale  from  zero  to  100.  We  also  asked 
them  to  give  us  a grade  on  how  well  they  thought  we  were 
doing  on  appearance,  ease  of  reading,  church  news  content, 
fairness.  This,  then,  is  a report  of  our  findings.  Others  of  you 
may  wish  to  write  us  directly  to  say  how  you  feel  about  the 
way  we  are  putting  the  Herald  together.  We  are  listening. 

A summary  of  the  basic  findings  appears  in  three  tables  on 
the  next  page.  All  scores  represent  the  percentage  of  readers 
who  gave  top  interest  rating  (from  80  to  100)  to  a given  item. 
This  approach  was  taken  because  of  space  limitations,  but 
also  because  we  thought  you  would  be  most  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  area  of  highest  readership  involvement. 
Items  are  listed  in  decreasing  order  of  interest. 

The  following  interpretation  is  based  on  the  data  in  these 
tables  supplemented  by  response  variations  related  to  dif- 
ferent reader  groupings  such  as  age  and  education.  This  in- 
formation is  on  file  but  not  included  in  the  tables. 

Regular  features.  Here  are  comments  on  responses  to 
items  which  appear  week  after  week. 

Church  News.  The  editors  were  right  back  in  1971.  Both 
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surveys  revealed  that  our  readers  have  a higher  interest  in 
church  news  than  any  other  regular  section.  In  1971,  51 
percent  of  those  polled  gave  the  news  top  rating.  By  1976, 
62.4  said  they  were  most  interested  in  church  news.  In  both 
cases,  the  women  showed  about  a four-point  higher  interest 
than  the  men.  The  difference  is  not  significant.  As  with  all 
other  items,  the  rating  gives  us  no  cues  as  to  direction  we 
should  be  taking  in  the  editing  of  the  feature. 

I’m  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking.  Second  in  rating,  at 
61.5,  this  column  appeals  more  to  women  than  to  men.  There 
was  a difference  of  20  points  in  favor  of  the  women.  This 
column  came  into  existence  since  1971  and  so  did  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  survey. 

Editorials.  The  percentage  of  readers  showing  top  interest 
in  editorials  went  from  50.1  in  1971  to  52.3  in  1976.  Highest 
interest  was  found  among  two  groups:  those  with  grade 
school  education  (to  grade  8)  and  those  with  a college  degree 
or  more.  There  is  less  difference  in  interest  between  men  and 
women  in  editorials  than  in  any  other  item  of  the  survey.  In 
terms  of  age,  interest  increases  by  ten-year  blocks  from  the 
25-34  bracket  to  the  55-64  bracket,  and  then  declines. 

Pictures  and  captions.  Interest  in  these  has  increased  from 
45.7  to  50.2.  This  leads  to  speculation.  Is  there  a movement 
toward  visuals  in  our  culture?  And,  if  so,  are  our  readers 
following  that  trend?  Does  the  sheer  volume  of  messages 
bombarding  the  population  force  the  people  to  go  for  visuals? 
These  are  questions  this  survey  cannot  answer. 

Readers  Say.  Letters  to  the  editor  have  polled  an  8.5 
increase  in  interest,  from  40  to  48.5.  Education  makes  a little 
difference,  though  high  school  graduates  were  more 
interested  than  other  groups.  Upper-middle-age  people  (45- 
64)  go  for  the  letters  more  than  people  at  either  end  of  the 
age  continuum.  Women  are  more  interested  by  eight  points 
than  the  men. 

Births,  marriages,  and  obituaries.  Interest  has  increased 
slightly  for  all  these.  Women  showed  higher  interest  than 
men.  For  births  and  marriages,  readers  in  the  24-year-old- 
and-under  bracket  indicated  highest  interest.  But  it  was  the 
65-and-older  category  which  showed  most  interest  in  obit- 
uaries. Generally,  the  more  education  a reader  has,  the  less 
interest  he  or  she  shows  in  these  personalia. 

Menno’s  Opinion.  Not  currently  appearing,  this  feature 
got  a 45.8  rating,  with  the  men  outpolling  the  women  by 
about  five  points.  Educationally,  people  with  some  high 
school  (but  not  graduates)  read  the  column  with  more 
interest  than  any  other  group. 

Items  and  Comments.  Interest  has  dropped  from  44.8  to 
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43.6,  a hardly  significant  change.  As  with  editorials,  men  read 
this  feature  with  slightly  more  interest  than  women.  Those 
with  some  college  (but  not  graduates)  read  this  feature  most 
avidly. 

Field  notes — Mennoscope.  This  item  showed  the  greatest 
drop  in  interest;  from  51  to  42.6.  As  with  church  news, 
women  showed  about  a four-point  interest  lead  in  com- 
parison with  the  men.  We  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  drop 
since  the  nature  of  the  feature  has  not  changed  basically  from 
what  it  was  under  the  heading  “ Field  Notes.  ’ ’ Neither  educa- 
tion nor  age  made  a big  difference  in  the  interest. 

Wit  and  Wisdom.  Maybe  you  still  like  a chuckle  now  and 
then.  Forty-two  percent  of  our  readers  gave  this  feature  a top 
rating.  Apparently  women  enjoy  this  kind  of  humor  slightly 
more  than  the  men. 

Etc.  There  was  a 2.5  point  drop  in  interest  for  fillers,  from 
41.5  to  39.  Table  of  contents,  poetry,  calendar,  book  reviews, 
and  ads!  The  two  things  these  items  all  had  in  common  are 
that  they  got  less  than  a 25  percent  top  interest  rating  and 
each  one  increased  its  rating  slightly  from  1971  to  1976. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  advertising  in  the 
Herald,  because  of  a disparity  of  response.  In  the  1976 
survey,  a first  question  was  posed  this  way:  Gospel  Herald 
carried  advertisements  from  official  church  agencies.  This 


allows  the  agencies  to  bring  you  special  messages  and  brings 
income  to  cut  our  price  about  50(1:  a year.  How  do  you  feel 
about  Gospel  Herald  ads?  Please  check  the  one  statement 
below  which  best  fits  your  opinion.  1)  If  you  like  ads  in 
Gospel  Herald  and  usually  read  them,  check  here  (43.7 
percent  checked  this  one).  2)  If  you  favor  Gospel  Herald  ads 
but  usually  don’t  read  them,  check  here  (36.6  percent 
checked  this  one).  Based  on  these  two  answers  alone,  80.3 
percent  of  our  readership  favors  the  use  of  ads  whether  they 
read  them  or  not. 

Yet,  when  “advertising  ” was  placed  among  the  other 
regular  features,  only  11.6  percent  of  the  readership  gave  this 
category  top  interest  rating.  Was  there  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  above  question  that  influenced  the  response? 

Areas  of  topical  interest.  To  test  areas  of  topical  interest, 
imaginary  titles  were  presented  so  the  reader  could  rate  his  or 
her  interest  in  the  title,  and,  thereby,  the  general  area.  For 
example,  in  the  1971  survey,  we  used  the  title  “What  Is  Hap- 
pening to  American  Homelife?’’  to  test  interest  in  “family. 
In  the  1976  questionnaire,  we  used  the  title  “How  to  Keep 
Family  Life  from  Falling  Apart.”  The  first  drew  a top  interest 
rating  of  54.6.  The  second,  67.4.  Both  of  these  drew  top 
interest  seores  from  among  more  than  20  other  topieal  titles. 


High  Interest  Tables 

The  figures  you  see  in  these  tables  are  the  percentage  of  readers  who  gave  a top  score  to  the  item.  Top 
score,  as  defined  earlier  in  this  report,  is  the  category  of  80  to  100  on  a scale  of  0 to  100.  Where  there  are 
blanks  in  table,  data  is  not  available  for  that  year. 


Table  I. 


Regular  Features 

1971 

1976 

Church  news 

51 

62.4 

I’m  Listening,  Lord 

61.5 

Editorials 

50.1 

52.3 

Pictures  and  captions 

45.7 

50.2 

Readers  Say 

40 

48.5 

Vital  statistics 

Births 

42.2 

45.8 

Marriages 

41.6 

44.5 

Obituaries 

40.1 

47.6 

Menno’s  Opinion 

45.8 

Items  and  Comments 

44.8 

43.1 

Field  notes — Mennoscope 

51 

42.6 

Fillers 

41.5 

39 

Table  of  contents 

24.8 

Poetry 

22.3 

23.4 

Calendar 

18.7 

23.1 

Book  reviews 

12.5 

14.7 

Advertisements 

8.7 

11.6 

Table  II.  The  Top  Ten  Topics 

1971 

1976 

Family 

54.6 

67.4 

Holy  Spirit 

60,6 

Christian  living 

51.6 

56.8 

Charismatic  movement 

48.7 

Sex 

30.9 

45.8 

Peace 

43.6 

45.7 

Small  congregations 

48.4 

45 

Third  World 

20.8 

41.3 

Relief— MCC 

36.8 

41.1 

Camping 

9.5 

36.8 

Table  III.  Grades  on  Performance 

1971 

1976 

Appearance 

56.1 

62.7 

Ease  of  reading 

71.5 

78.7 

Fairness 

48.0 

56.6 

Accuracy 

51.4 

62.1 

Treatment  of  social  issues 

29.7 

Treatment  of  biblical  issues 

45.3 

Church  news  content 

44.5 

57. 1 

Items  of  interest  to  you 

27.6 

31.1 

May  24, 1977 
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Ninety-two  percent  of  the  respondents  24  years  old  and 
younger  gave  this  item  the  highest  interest  rating  in  1976. 

Second  and  third  in  the  76  survey  were  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  living,  with  scores  of 
60.6  and  56.8  respectively.  The  titles  were:  “The  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  and  “Is  Faithful  Discipleship  Worth  the  Price?” 

Interest  in  the  charismatic  movement,  sex,  and  peace  came 
next  in  that  order,  48.7,  45.8,  and  45.7  percent  of  the  readers 
giving  these  ideas  highest  interest  priority. 

Testing  areas  of  interest  with  specific  titles  is  risky  in  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  how  much  the  wording  in- 
fluenced the  response.  The  titles  presented  were  kept  as 
general  as  possible  despite  relating  to  a specific  area  of 
interest.  At  worst,  we  can  assume  a rough  idea  of  relative 
interest  you  may  have  in  a number  of  topics. 

What  kind  of  job?  How  well  is  Gospel  Herald  doing? 

Though  we  are  not  permitting  ourselves  a pat  on  the  back, 
you  gave  us  a better  grade  in  1976  than  you  did  in  1971  in  all 
areas  (see  table).  Our  lowest  rating  was  in  “items  of  interest 
to  you,  at  27.6  and  31. 1 respectively.  We  know  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  interest  you  in  every  page  of  the  Herald.  If  a third  of 
the  material  in  a given  issue  is  of  interest  to  you,  we  consider 
that  satisfactory,  based  on  ratios  used  by  secular  magazines. 

Second  from  the  bottom  was  the  percentage  of  people  giv- 
ing us  top  marks  for  the  way  we  handle  biblical  material 
45.3. 

Highest  marks  went  to  ease  of  reading,  appearance,  and 
accuracy  in  that  order. 


On  the  Green  Grass 

Our  laughter 

peals  through  late  afterglow. 

In  the  yard  of  the  undertaker 
we  lose  ourselves 
in  one  more  game. 

Whose  turn  to  be  it? 

The  Gatekeeper! 

He  stalks  us  methodically, 
crunching  softly  on  loose  gravel, 
peering  behind  every  looming  bush, 
snatching  at  shadows, 
while  we,  tweaking  his  nose, 
race  gleefully  by 
to  the  charmed  circle  of  safety, 
assured  of  our  Father’s 
“Home  free!  ” 

“For  I am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life  . . . 
will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  . . .” 

— LineaGeiser  Romans  8:38 


General  observations.  With  some  exceptions,  the  percent- 
age of  readers  giving  either  top  interest  or  top  grades  to 
Gospel  Herald’s  regular  features,  suggested  topics,  or  the  job 
it  is  doing,  has  increased  for  all  categories.  It  would  be 
comforting  to  the  editors  to  be  assured  this  actually  did  hap- 
pen. A word  of  caution,  however.  In  the  1971  survey,  we  got 
a 56  percent  response,  whereas,  in  the  1976  survey,  the 
response  was  only  45  percent.  This  could  allow  a slight  bias  or 
predisposition  toward  the  Herald  to  appear  in  the  results  if 
we  allow  for  a quicker  response  from  those  so  disposed.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  we  believe  we  are  going  in  the  direction  you 
want  us  to  go. 

Someone  may  ask  whether  the  job  of  the  editor  is  to  simply 
please  his  readers.  Certainly,  reinforcement  of  commonly  ac- 
cepted values  is  the  major  task  of  an  editor. 

But  he  must  also  be  prepared  for  the  barbs  that  come  his 
way  when  he  provides  innovative  and  prophetic  leadership. 
Surveys  can  help  in  the  fulfillment  of  reinforcement,  but  it 
takes  creative  interaction  with  the  people  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  to  provide  leadership.  ^ 
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A column  for  the  expression 
of  personal  conviction. 


Hear,  hear! 

Editor’s  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  material  for 
this  column.  Is  there  any  issue  you  believe  many  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  are  overlooking?  Send  your  expression  of 
concern  to  “Hear,  Hear!”  Keep  it  brief.  Two  typewritten 
pages  is  about  the  right  length. 

Is  God  the  Lord  of  coincidences? 

In  a matter  of  three  weeks  I was  introduced  to  Mennonite 
affluence  and  also  to  a genuine  need  that  could  be  met  by 
this  affluence. 

I met  a man  whose  farm  was  purchased  for  $9,000  back  in 
the  forties;  recently  it  was  appraised  at  $490,000.  Less  than  a 
week  later  I talked  to  another  Mennonite  farmer  whose  220- 
acre  farm  is  appraised  at  approximately  half  a million  dollars. 
(It  was  a conservative  appraisal. ) 

In  the  third  instance  I attended  a breakfast  meeting  of 
Mennonite  couples  where  the  speaker  referred  to  Mennonite 
farmers  whose  land  values  shot  up  to  $600,000  in  one  case 
and  $1,100,000  in  another.  Both  these  men  were  surprised  at 
their  wealth  and  are  now  deeply  concerned  to  be  good 
stewards  of  their  wealth. 

By  coincidence  I had  a free  halfday  on  my  hands  in  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  the  next  week.  1 decided  to  visit  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts  headquarters  near  the  EMC  campus  and 
acquaint  myself  with  this  arm  of  our  church’s  witness.  I was 
treated  royally  and  given  a personally  guided  tour. 

I was  impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the  persons  I met 
and  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  varied  programs  they  were 
carrying  out.  Those  people  are  doing  a great  work  for  God. 
The  women’s  program  is  ministering  to  thousands  of 
families;  the  prison  ministry  is  recording  numerous  conver- 
sions of  persons  and  their  growth  in  the  Lord.  Tlie  radio  and 
television  ministry  is  receiving  many  affirmations. 

My  guide  and  I stopped  off  to  see  Ken  Weaver,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  MBI.  The  door  to  his  room  was  closed,  but 
my  tour  guide  tapped  on  it  lightly  to  see  if  he  was  in.  After  a 
bit  of  delay,  Ken  opened  the  door  and  invited  us  in.  I realized 
only  later  that  the  man  had  evidently  been  praying. 

He  had  a troubled  look  on  his  face.  He  shared  with  me  that 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  faces  a mandatory  cut  of  10  percent  in 
its  budget  ($57,000).  What  outreach  program  could  be  pared 
to  save  that  amount  of  money?  Some  major  program  needs  to 
be  eliminated  entirely.  Possibly  the  “Mennonite  Hour”  is  the 
one  that  has  to  go,  or  maybe  the  entire  prison  ministry.  No 
wonder  he  was  praying. 

I walked  away  from  the  building  in  a sober  frame  of  mind. 
Then  something  akin  to  inspiration  gushed  over  me.  Was  it 
pure  coincidence  that  I was  exposed  to  three  cases  of  Men- 


nonite affluence  just  days  before?  Or  was  God  trying  to  tell 
me  something? 

A conviction  grew  upon  me  as  1 mused.  Somewhere  God 
has  some  faithful  person,  or  persons,  who  could  remedy  this 
whole  situation  with  the  stroke  of  a pen.  Maybe  my  part  was 
merely  to  pen  this  little  article  and  submit  it  to  God’s  Spirit 
for  His  direction  and  application.  He  can  carry  it  forth  and 
make  it  fruitful.  To  God  be  all  the  glory. — Roy  S.  Koch, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

As  caretakers. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  earth  and  gave  it  to  us  to 
use.  Many  present-day  environmentalists  blame  the  sad  state 
of  the  earth  on  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  of  dominance. 
As  Christians  do  we  hear  God  gave  us  dominion  over  the 
earth  but  shut  our  ears  to  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  it? 
How  do  we  rate  as  caretakers?  Should  Christians  rate  higher? 
We  cough  and  bear  the  air  pollution.  We  shrug  our  shoulders 
at  the  destruction  of  wildlife.  We  feel  powerless  when 
confronted  by  the  bulldozers  of  “progress.’  We  count 
Styrofoam  cups  as  real  blessings  at  church  gatherings.  It  is  al- 
ways somebody  else  who  should  be  doing  something  about 
the  ecological  problems.  We  feel  powerless,  but  could  that  be 
an  excuse  to  avoid  our  responsibilities? 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  as  they 
practiced  jubilee,  leaving  their  land  lie  fallow  every  seventh 
year  for  its  renewal? 

Can  we  consider  cutting  back  on  the  increasing  use  of 
polluting  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  taken-for-granted  chem- 
ical fertilizers? 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  we  define  as  “necessities  ”? 

Can  we  define  what  our  real  needs  are  and  begin  to  search 
for  new  “soft  ” nonpolluting  technology  to  meet  them? 

Have  you  ever  considered  more  people  mean  more  manu- 
facture, increased  urbanization,  intensification  of  agriculture, 
more  waste,  more  cars,  more  pollution,  more  everything? 

Can  we  consider  population  something  we  can  do  some- 
thing about?  Can  we  move  beyond  birth  control  needed  only 
for  starving  Indians,  barbaric  Africans,  promiscuous  ghetto 
kids  to  include  Millers,  Hostetlers,  and  ourselves?  How  do  we 
react  to  the  idea  of  importing  people  from  overpopulated 
areas  and  helping  them  to  relocate  in  Kansas  or  Iowa? 

Have  you  ever  considered  our  recreation  habits?  We  cruise 
in  our  speedboats,  race  our  snowmobiles,  and  bump  around 
in  our  golf  carts. 

Can  we  begin  to  consider  our  recreation  choices  in  global 
terms  and  costs  to  future  generations? 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  way  burial  habits  rob  nature 
of  our  selves?  We  are  embalmed  and  placed  in  a steel  vault. 
What  are  we  saving?  It  is  a certainty  that  our  decayed  bodies 
are  of  no  use  to  anyone  but  nature,  wherin  we  are  recycled. 

Can  we  consider  working  to  make  simple  burial  a more 
feasible  option? 

The  earth  is  tattered  and  torn.  The  environmentalists  point 
their  fingers  at  the  Genesis  concept  of  domination.  Can  we 
reply  by  taking  seriously  our  caretaker  responsibility? — Jane 
Short,  South  Bend,  Ind.  ^ 
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What  we  believe 


by  Richard  A.  Kauffman 

19.  The  Christian 
and  the  state 

“We  believe  that  the  state  is  ordained  of  God  to  maintain 
order  in  society,  and  that  Christians  should  honor  rulers,  be 
subject  to  authorities,  witness  to  the  state,  and  pray  for 
governments." 

William  Stringfellow  was  seized  during  the  Vietnam  War 
for  harboring  Daniel  Berrigan,  a fugitive  from  the  govern- 
ment because  of  his  antiwar  activities.  Later  Stringfellow  was 
released,  but  not  without  further  harassment  from  the 
government.  During  one  interrogation,  a federal  agent  said 
to  him,  “Dr.  Stringfellow,  you’re  a theologian.  Doesn  t the 
Bible  say  you  must  obey  the  emperor? ’’ 

Startled  at  first  by  the  agent’s  question,  Stringfellow 
proceeded  to  lecture  him  on  his  simplistic  understanding  of 
Scripture.  During  the  course  of  his  rebuke,  which  lasted  45 
minutes,  the  agent  wilted  visibly.  At  the  first  break  in 
Stringfellow’ s speech,  the  agent  took  the  opportunity  to 
excuse  himself,  and  departed  abruptly.  (From  William 
Stringfellow,  Conscience  and  Obedience,  Word,  1977.) 

Church  and  state  in  the  Bible.  The  starting  point  for  most 
Christian  interpretations  of  the  state  is  Romans  13.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  article  19  of  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith 
with  incorporates  Romans  13  language  from  the  beginning. 
Although  this  text  must  be  reckoned  with,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  the  state. 
Moreover,  a sufficient  understanding  of  the  state  begins  with 
an  understanding  of  the  church,  God’s  people. 


Richard  A.  Kauffman  is  editor  of  With  magazine.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Hesston  and  Goshen  colleges  and  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary. 


The  story  of  how  God  created  a people  for  Flimself  can 
begin  at  numerous  points  in  the  biblical  drama.  For  our  pur- 
poses we  ll  begin  with  the  covenant  at  Sinai.  In  Exodus  19  we 
read,  first  of  all,  that  God  reminds  Moses  of  what  He  had 
done  in  Egypt  to  rescue  the  Hebrew  children  from  bondage 
to  Pharaoh.  The  covenant  which  God  then  offers  to  the 
people  is  twofold:  1)  God  would  protect  and  take  care  of  His 
people  in  return  for  2)  their  obedience  to  His  commands.  The 
result  is  that  they  become  a kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  na- 
tion, obvious  political  terms. 

Old  Testament  scholars  have  noted  several  points  about 
this  covenant  which  warrant  consideration.  First,  there  are  no 
parallels  to  this  covenant  in  other  ancient  religions.  The  only 
parallels  to  it  in  the  ancient  world  derive  from  the  political 
realm,  in  which  a lord  would  promise  his  vassals  protection  in 
exchange  for  their  loyalty  and  allegiance.  Furthermore,  the 
enemies  of  the  gods  in  Mesopotamian  and  Canaanite  religion 
were  other  gods,  whereas  the  chief  enemy  of  Israel  s God  was 
the  earthly  ruler — a Pharaoh,  for  instance.  “You  shall  have  no 
other  gods  before  you  ’ was  a reminder  to  the  people  that 
they  had  once  stood  in  subjection  to  an  earthly  “god,  ’ but 
that  it  should  not  be  so  anymore. 

What  emerges,  then,  from  this  covenant  is  a people  who 
are  distinct  from  other  peoples  in  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of 
all;  His  people  bend  their  knees  to  no  political  rulers.  In  fact, 
God’s  archrivals  are  political  leaders  who  would  demand  alle- 
giance from  His  people. 

This  conflict  between  God  and  governing  authorities 
comes  into  sharp  focus  when  Israel  demands  of  Samuel  a 
king.  This  move  was  a fundamental  betrayal  of  Israel  s 
mission  to  the  world.  Their  very  existence  was  to  be  a light  to 
the  nations,  a testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  reality  God  alone  is 
King. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  were  two  opinions 
on  the  matter  of  whether  Israel  should  have  a king,  one  pro  (1 
Samuel  9:1 — 10:16)  and  the  other  con  (8;  12:19).  But  the 
existence  of  these  two  points  of  view  should  not  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  contradicts  itself;  nor  need  we  specu- 
late, as  some  scholars  do,  that  the  “pro  source  ” is  an  earlier 
opinion  historically,  while  the  “con  source  ” represents  a later 
reaction  to  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  kings.  Rather, 
we  should  see  in  these  two  opinions  a tension  within  the  Is- 
raelite community  itself,  not  unlike  the  tension  which  exists 
in  the  church  today  on  the  Christian’s  proper  relationship  to 
the  state.  It  is  a topic  which  never  ceases  to  polarize  God  s 
people. 

The  prophets  had  the  final  say  on  the  monarchy.  Amos,  for 
one,  spoke  eloquently  against  the  kings  (Amos  5:10  ff. ), 
exhorting  them  to  “hate  evil,  and  love  good,  and  establish 
justice  in  the  gate.  ” But  Amos  differed  little  from  the  other 
prophets  in  their  utterances  against  the  injustices  of  the  rul- 
ing class.  (See  Isaiah  1:23;  3:13-15;  10:1-2;  Jeremiah  5:26-29; 
Micah  2:8-9;  3:1-3,  9-11;  and  Zephaniah  3:3.)  All  that  God 
said  would  happen  as  a result  of  their  submitting  to  an 
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earthly  king  had  become  reality  (1  Samuel  8:11-18).  The  wic- 
kedness of  the  monarchy  became  grist  for  the  sermons  of  the 
prophets.  Now  God’s  people  are  in  bondage  once  again,  this 
time  not  to  a foreign  Pharaoh,  but  to  rulers  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. 

With  this  Old  Testament  background  in  mind,  it  should 
not  surprise  us  that  Jesus’  message  calls  people  to  a decision: 
"The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  and  believe  in  the 
good  news.  ” The  good  news  is  that  those  who  were  once  cap- 
tive to  the  rulers  of  this  world,  the  principalities  and  powers, 
can  now  be  free — free  to  live  in  obedience  to  God  who  alone 
is  King.  In  Jesus  this  new  kingdom  is  inaugurated,  for  He  is 
the  One  who  is  anointed  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor, 
proclaim  release  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed. 

Jesus’  contacts  with  the  rulers  of  His  day  were  at  best  nega- 
tive. His  very  birth  was  a threat  to  Herod  the  Great.  And 
when  Herod  Antipas  started  making  some  rumblings  about 
taking  Jesus’  life,  Jesus  referred  to  Herod  as  "that  fox.  ” Is  this 
the  kind  of  respect  and  honor  that  Paul  says  is  due  political 
authorities  (Romans  13:7)?  That  question  must  wait,  but  we 
must  note  Jesus’  subsequent  lament  over  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  Jerusalem:  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  killing  the 
prophets  and  stoning  those  who  are  sent  to  you!  How  often 
would  I have  gathered  your  children  together  as  a hen 
gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  you  would  not!  ” The 
pleasant  imagery  of  a hen  and  her  chicks  reminds  us  once 
again  of  God’s  purpose  to  create  a people,  a called-out 
people,  a people  distinct  from  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  a people  set  apart  because  they  follow  God  alone. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  Jesus  opened  Himself 
to  a variety  of  interpretations  on  His  comment  about  render- 
ing to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.  Most  interpretations,  however,  err  on 
the  side  of  conceding  more  to  Caesar  than  is  due  him.  Jesus 
did  not  say  to  render  to  Caesar  everything  he  asks;  nor  did 
He  say  that  Caesar  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  rightfully  his. 
If  it  is  practically  possible,  I,  for  one,  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  giving  too  much  to  God  and  too  little  to  Caesar. 
Besides,  with  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  is  in 
a better  position  to  discern  what  is  God’s  and  what  is  Caesar’s 
than  the  government. 

Finally,  Jesus  was  executed  because  He  was  purported  to 
be  the  king  of  the  Jews.  This  put  Him  in  direct  conflict  with 
Caesar — a rivalry  not  simply  concocted  by  the  schemers  who 
wanted  Him  killed.  It  was  a real  rivalry,  for  Jesus’  kingship 
was  a direct  threat  to  the  authority  of  Caesar. 

The  Romans  13  bugaboo.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  about 
the  Romans  13  passage?  Is  Paul  stating  a conservative  posi- 
tion on  the  state  never  intended  by  Jesus?  Are  Jesus  and  Paul 
responsible  for  the  polarization  which  often  exists  between 
Christians  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state? 

Romans  13  need  not  be  construed  to  be  a contradiction  of 


Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  a further  elaboration  of  Jesus’  own 
attitude  toward  the  state.  The  liberation  Jesus  proclaimed 
was  a liberation  resulting  in  people  living  freely  as  His  dis- 
ciples within  the  community  of  faith.  Through  the  liberty  of 
living  in  obedience  to  Jesus  transcended  the  authority  of  the 
state,  Jesus  did  not  intend  that  His  disciples  should  willfully 
disregard  or  disobey  the  state.  Nor  did  He  intend  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  revolutionaries  who  would  resist  or  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force.  It  is  against  such  in- 
terpretations, as  tempting  today  as  it  was  in  Paul’s  day,  that 
the  apostle  was  speaking. 

Two  general  comments  bear  consideration,  both  very  ob- 
vious, yet  often  ignored.  First,  Romans  13  was  addressed  to 
Christians.  It  was  not  an  "ordination  ” statement  for  the 
government;  nor  was  it  a political  science  document  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  state.  Furthermore,  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  an  ethical  statement  on  what  is  good  and  bad 
government. 

Despite  this,  many  commentators  build  elaborate  doctrines 
of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  Romans  13,  statements  which 
often  grant  more  authority  to  the  state  than  Paul  intended. 
Though  the  King  James  Version  says,  "The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,  ” a more  correct  rendering  of  the 
passage  is  that  they  are  ordered  by  God.  This  destroys  the  no- 
tion that  the  powers  of  government  are  limitless,  that  they 
stand  above  His  judgment.  To  be  ordered  by  God  means  He 
puts  them  in  their  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  as  is  the 
tendency  in  the  Reformed  tradition,  that  what  God  ordains  is 
good  government.  Bad  governments  are  not  authorized  by 
God,  the  argument  says,  hence  they  cannot  be  honored  but 
must  be  overthrown.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Paul  would  not  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit about  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  govern- 


Under  the  stars  and  God 

Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dreadful  night. 

Desperate,  grim,  they  have  trod. 

Stunned  by  war’s  fury,  seeing  no  light — 

Only  the  stars  and  God. 

Prisoners  they,  under  merciless  bands — 

Barbed  wire,  terror,  the  rod. 

Lifting  starved  faces,  tremulous  hands 
Up  to  the  stars  and  God. 

They  were  expendable,  snuffed  in  their  prime. 

Now,  ’neath  the  silent  sod. 

Slaughtered,  forgotten,  they  bide  their  time 

Under  the  stars  and  God.  — Allen  Bowman 
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ment.  Given  the  fact  that  in  the  Roman  context  Christians 
had  no  say  whatever  in  government  matters,  why  did  Paul 
teach  subordination?  The  subordination  Paul  calls  for  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  situations — both  good  and  bad  governments. 

Second,  the  thrust  of  Romans  13:1-7  takes  a quite  different 
direction  when  seen  in  its  broader  context  (Romans  12  and 
13).  Christians  are  exhorted  to  be  nonconformed  to  the 
world;  they  are  to  hate  what  is  evil,  and  hold  fast  to  what  is 
good;  and  yet  they  are  to  be  patient  in  tribulation,  blessing 
those  who  curse  them;  they  are  to  pay  no  one  evil  for  evil; 
rather,  their  treatment  of  enemies  is  to  be  positive — feed 
them  and  give  them  drink.  “Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good.”  End  of  chapter  12. 

Likewise,  Christians  are  not  to  resist  the  governing  au- 
thorities (Romans  13:1-7),  for  God  has  a place  for  them  also. 
If  God  can  make  good  come  out  of  evil.  He  surely  can  use 
governments  to  fulfill  His  purposes.  During  His  temptations 
in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  did  not  contest  the  statement  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  belong  to  Satan.  And  yet  the  cross 
stands  as  proof  that  God  has  overcome  evil,  even  the  demonic 
state  (See  Revelation  13).  Through  this  victory  God  is  able  to 
use  the  state  for  purposes  beyond  their  own  making. 

Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  state  is  inspired  by  Jesus’ 
example.  He  did  not  resist  when  hauled  before  the  governing 
authorities.  He  went  willingly  to  the  cross,  bearing  its  hu- 
miliation, that  good  might  come  out  of  evil. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  must  do  no  less.  We  must  bear 
persecution  gladly,  accept  humiliation,  even  to  the  point  of 
martyrdom  if  need  be.  Paul  calls  us  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
governing  powers,  which  is  different,  incidentally,  from  be- 
ing obedient  to  them,  a subordination  which  we  freely 
choose,  even  as  our  Master  chose  it. 

Finally,  the  sum  total  of  what  is  required  of  the  Christian  is 


love  (Romans  13:8-10).  Love  spelled  out  means  we  cannot 
commit  adultery,  kill,  steal,  or  covet,  as  the  Commandments 
said.  Love  that  does  no  wrong  to  the  neighbor  is  the  law- 
fulfilling  conduct  required  of  Jesus’  disciples.  How  far 
removed  this  is  from  the  argument,  based  on  Romans  13:1-7, 
that  Christians  have  a duty  to  serve  the  government,  even  if 
it  means  taking  up  arms  and  killing. 

The  beginning  of  the  end.  Mennonite  Christians  have 
rightfully  been  negative  toward  participation  in  politics, 
though  at  times  for  wrong  reasons.  Our  restraint  in  this  mat- 
ter should  not  stem  simply  from  the  fact  that  politics  is 
dirty — certainly  we  don’t  want  to  get  ourselves  marred  by  it. 
Rather,  our  ambivalence  toward  political  involvement  should 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  we  recognize  only  Jesus  as  Lord.  He 
calls  us  to  a way  of  life  which  is  different  in  character  from 
the  state.  The  state,  at  its  best,  is  called  to  maintain  order  and 
justice.  The  people  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  are  called  to 
live  in  a community  of  fellowship  with  God  and  each  other. 

The  life  of  the  people  of  God,  as  distinct  from  the  political 
realm,  is  eschatological  in  character,  a point  Paul  makes  in 
wrapping  up  his  teaching  on  the  state  (Romans  13:11-14). 
Our  life  together  points  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  “far  above 
all  rule  and  authority  and  power  and  dominion,  and  above 
any  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  ” 

The  church  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end,  a foretaste  of 
that  which  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  time.  Our  commitment  to 
Jesus  as  Lord  and  to  each  other  is  basis  for  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture when  “at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord  ” and  “the  kingdom  of 
this  world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  ” 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


The  love  gift.  The  letter  had  a Canadian  postmark,  carried 
a return  address  of  a church  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  As  a 
Christian  schoolteacher,  who  writes  as  an  avocation  and  occa- 
sionally goes  on  a weekend  speaking  jaunt  to  some  church,  I 
open  such  mail  with  mixed  feelings.  A letter  like  that  often 
falls  into  one  of  two  categories.  It  can  contain  a complaint 
about  something  I wrote,  something  I said,  or  the  letter  may 
make  a request  for  service,  an  article  to  write,  a church  that 
wants  me  to  spend  a weekend  with  them. 

I was  feeling  sorry  for  myself  that  day,  duties  pressing 
upon  me,  thought  the  worst  of  the  letter  and  let  it  rest 
unopened  on  the  desk. 

That  evening  before  I retired,  I saw  again  the  letter  and 
knew  that  I was  being  childish  for  my  thoughts.  I slit  it  open, 
dumped  the  contents  on  the  desk.  A letter  and  a check  fell 
out. 

Puzzled,  I picked  up  the  check.  It  was  for  no  small  sum,  the 
signature  I knew  not.  Then  I turned  to  the  letter. 


It  was  from  the  treasurer  of  a Canadian  church,  one  where 
I had  never  been.  In  his  church  was  a member  who  knew  me, 
who  wished  to  send  me  what  he  called  a “love  gift.”  And  the 
giver  wished  to  remain  anonymous.  He  was  giving  it  through 
the  church.  The  check  bore  the  name  of  that  church,  the 
signature  of  the  church  treasurer. 

I was  overwhelmed.  All  my  miserable,  selfish  feelings  of 
the  past  few  hours  came  rolling  back  in  review.  As  I have 
grown  older  I find  that  the  emotions  I once  curbed,  now  are 
less  easily  hidden.  And  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

I knelt  beside  the  desk.  And  the  only  thing  I could  pray 
was:  “Lord,  I am  not  worthy,  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be 
called  Your  son.  ” 

Like  the  prodigal  son,  I got  no  further.  God  is  so  generous 
with  His  forgiveness.  It  came  flowing  in,  flooding,  healing. 

Yet  gently  He  said  to  me,  “Try  to  live  more  worthy  of  My 
love,  the  love  of  others.” 

And  I promised. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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church  news 

Conference  on  black 
church  growth 


More  than  120  persons  from  nine  Eastern 
states  of  the  Mennonite  Church  attended 
the  Conference  on  Black  Church  Growth 
and  Evangelism,  Apr.  29  to  May  1,  at  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board  Headquarters, 
Salunga,  Pa. 

The  first  of  its  kind,  the  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Missions  Coordinat- 
ing Council  of  Region  V,  and  highlighted 
the  importance  of  cultural  roots  in  leader- 
ship training  and  planning  for  church 
growth. 

Abraham  Davis,  Jr.,  dean  of  Messiah 
College,  urban  campus,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  an  opening  address  entitled  “Roots,” 
pointed  out  that  the  suffering  which  black 
Americans  endured  developed  for  them  a 
strong  faith.  The  black  church  under  slavery 
was  nurtured  in  secret  nocturnal  gatherings 
that  often  couched  the  hope  for  freedom  in 
traditional  sermon  terms. 

Davis  illustrated  his  point  by  quoting 
from  some  of  these  pre-Civil  War  sermons. 
The  largely  black  audience  warmed  quickly 
to  the  distinctive  idiom  of  the  sermons  and 
their  tongue-in-cheek  humor.  Laughter  and 
“amens”  gave  evidence  of  strong  audience 
participation  in  this  reenacted  religious  dra- 
ma. 

“It  was  electric!”  enthused  one  par- 
ticipant. “I  thought  I was  riding  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.” 

Hubert  L.  Brown,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Board  Student  Services,  and 
author  of  the  book  Black  and  Mennonite, 
spoke  on  black  history  the  following  morn- 
ing. “In  proportion  to  their  numbers,” 
noted  Brown,  “minority  groups  do  not  have 
as  many  church  leaders  as  do  white 
churches.”  He  urged  the  church  to  help 
blacks  to  discover  their  leadership  gifts, 
especially  in  light  of  the  self-hate  and  infe- 
riority inflicted  on  them  by  a history  of 
slavery  and  white  racism. 

Brown  concluded  on  a note  of  hope:  “Pro- 
found love  can  exist  between  equals.”  Black 
identity,  he  suggested,  is  an  important  part 
of  the  equality  out  of  which  this  love  can 
emerge. 

William  Krispin,  director  of  the  West- 
minster Ministerial  Institute,  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  leadership  training. 

Krispin  stressed  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing pastors  in  the  ministry  as  they  train  for 


the  ministry.  “Otherwise,”  he  said,  “they 
become  too  far  separated  from  the  people 
they  serve.” 

Hubert  Brown  picked  up  the  theme  of 
leadership  training  in  the  Saturday  after- 
noon session.  “The  present  leadership 
crisis,”  he  suggested,  “is  caused  by  the 
church’s  abandonment  of  her  role  as  a gift- 
evoking  community.” 

The  afternoon  session  was,  as  the  speaker 
described  it,  “the  most  important  thing  I’ve 
said  for  some  time.  ” A pessimistic  critique 
on  race  relations  in  the  church,  its  main 
points  were  an  explanation  of  why  “the 
church  has  not  found  a way  to  train  minority 
members  of  Mennonite  congregations.  ” 
Davis  and  Krispin  were  featured  speakers 
in  the  Saturday  evening  session.  “Church 
Growth  ” was  the  subject,  and  the  Book  of 
Acts  provided  the  raw  material  for  both 
Davis’  and  Krispin’s  presentations. 

Macon  Gwinn,  black  pastor  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  spoke  during  the  Sunday  morning  wor- 
ship service.  “After  this  weekend,”  he  said, 
“I  ought  to  teach.  But  watch  out!  I think 
I’m  going  to  have  to  preach.  ” Gwinn 
combined  several  themes  of  the  weekend 
with  a strong  call  to  commitment. 

The  sleepy  town  of  Salunga  was  puzzled 
by  the  presence  of  the  black  delegates,  but 


Bender’s  Restaurant  enjoyed  their  between- 
mealtime  patronage. 

The  EMBMC  Home  Ministries  office 
staff,  Chester  Wenger,  Eliaser  Monserrate, 
and  Arlene  Mellinger,  coordinated  the 
conference.  Headquarters  hostess  Nora 
Snavely  prepared  and  served  the  meals. — 
Nathan  Showalter 

Seven  churches  sing  a new 
song,  Holmes  County 

A rally,  gathering,  seven  churches,  con- 
cluded a six-session  Bible  school  for  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  Mennonite  congregations. 
May  4,  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
meetinghouse. 

An  atmosphere  of  love  and  unity  came 
through  as  various  adults  gave  their  testi- 
monies. Enthusiasm  for  the  studies  and 
instructors  showed  in  the  telling.  Each 
group  had  a chance  to  respond,  either  by 
reports  or  singing  by  classes.  The  children 
were  beaming  with  joy  as  they  sang. 

Paul  Lantz’s  music  class  sang  a number  of 
new  songs.  Bonnie  Miller,  a public  school 
teacher  from  Berlin,  led  the  class  in  a song 
she  had  written  as  an  assignment. 

The  theme  song  was  “O  Grant  Us  Light,” 
which  was  sung  each  evening  during  the 
series. 

Local  Mennonite  ministers  conducted  the 
five  adult  classes.  David  Clemens,  of  Berlin, 
led  the  study  on  the  Christian  family;  David 
Groh,  of  Millersburg,  the  Mennonite  Con- 
fession of  Faith;  Paul  Lantz,  of  Moorhead, 
music;  Erv  Schlabach,  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Mennonite  history;  and  Harold  Stoltzfus,  of 
Martin’s  Creek,  was  in  charge  of  a book 
studies  on  Hebrews. 

A church  was  assigned  to  each  children’s 
group  to  appoint  a teacher  and  helper  as 
needed.  Martin’s  Creek  ladies  had  charge  of 
the  infants  and  nursery.  Longenecker  was 
responsible  for  kindergarten.  Walnut  Creek 
had  the  primaries,  and  Berlin  the  juniors. 
Millersburg  was  responsible  for  the  junior 
high  age-group.  Mrs.  Dan  Miller  worked 
with  the  junior  and  junior  high  chorus. 

The  teachers,  except  for  the  adults  and 
youth  classes,  were  local  church  members. 
Don  Yoder  and  Jim  Swartzentruber  came 
from  the  Kidron  area  to  help  with  the  youth. 

Families  supported  this  program  well. 
Average  attendance  was  309.  A renewed 
sense  of  community  developed  as  the  classes 
met  from  week  to  week. — Delilah  Gingerich 

Spanish  classes  collect 
eyeglasses 

How  can  students  become  involved  with  the 
people  in  another  country  while  studying 
their  language  in  the  U.S.?  The  Spanish 
classes  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
have  found  a way. 
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During  the  month  of  March,  the  five 
classes  competed  to  see  which  one  could 
bring  in  the  greatest  number  of  eyeglasses 
that  people  were  no  longer  using.  The 
number  grew  slowly  at  first  but  as  the 
deadline  came  closer,  enthusiasm  mounted. 
The  final  day  ended  with  a total  of  605  pairs. 

These  glasses  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Evangelical  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Education,  who  will  then  send  them  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  An  excerpt  from  a let- 
ter in  response  to  a previous  contest  explains 
well  the  purpose  of  this  project: 

Thank  you  and  your  Spanish  classes  so 
much  for  collecting  eyeglasses  for  us  to 
send  to  the  people  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Eyeglasses  are  sorted,  filed,  and 
used,  when  appropriate,  to  correct  the  vi- 
sion of  those  who  can  no  longer  see.  Much 
embroidery  and  handcraft  work  is  done  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  earn  a living. 
If  they  cannot  see  to  work,  they  cannot 
earn. . . . 

Although  the  contest  is  over,  glasses  have 
continued  to  come  in.  The  present  total  is 
749. 

Service  program  set  up 
for  younger  applicants 

For  several  years  delegates  to  the  annual 
meetings  of  provincial  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  organizations  have  asked  MCC 
(Canada),  Winnipeg,  whether  there  are  any 
programs  for  17-to-20-year-olds  who  apply 
for  service.  MCC  (Canada)  has  always  re- 
sponded that  there  are  only  limited  positions 
available  to  persons  without  skills  or 
experience. 

Now,  MCC  (Canada)  has  designed  a 
program  specifically  for  youthful  applicants 
which  stresses  training  in  discipleship  and 
service,  rather  than  service  itself.  The  pro- 
gram, called  SALT  for  Salt  and  Light  Train- 
ing, is  to  operate  one  year  on  a pilot  basis. 

Participants  in  the  program  will  live  in  a 
unit  setting  with  a leader  or  leaders,  and  are 
affiliated  with  a local  church  which  sponsors 
them  in  cooperation  with  MCC.  Partic- 
ipants will  have  opportunity  for  service 
experience,  personal  growth  and  enrich- 
ment, Bible  and  related  study,  and  com- 
munity and  church  involvement. 

Two  churches  in  Canada  have  already 
indicated  their  interest  in  sponsoring  a train- 
ing program  like  this. 

Elementary  NT  Greek 
offered  this  summer 

For  persons  enrolling  as  candidates  for  the 
master  of  divinity  degree,  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary New  Testament  Greek  is  consid- 
ered a prerequisite.  For  those  who  have  not 
included  this  in  their  undergraduate 
program,  it  is  possible  to  enroll  in  an  inten- 
sive six-week  course  prior  to  the  beginning 


of  the  first  year  of  seminary. 

This  course  will  be  offered  from  May  30 
to  July  8 at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  by  G.  Irvin 
Lehman,  and  from  July  18  to  Aug.  26,  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515,  by  Gertrude  Roten. 

The  course  may  be  taken  either  1)  for  six 
hours  of  college  credit,  or  2)  on  a non-credit 
basis  to  fulfill  a prerequisite  at  AMBS  or 
elsewhere,  or  3)  students  enrolled  in  the 
Master  of  Divinity  program  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
four  hours  of  credit  for  the  course. 

An  application  form  is  available  from  the 
Admissions  Office  at  either  seminary.  The 
application  for  enrollment  in  the  EMS 
course  should  be  submitted  by  May  23,  and 
for  the  AMBS  course  by  July  1. 


Instructors  in  Hesston’s  new  Center  for  Bible 
Study:  Dottie  Janzen,  Marion  Bontrager,  John 
Lederach,  Jim  Mininger,  and  Allan  Dueck. 


Hesston  increases 
biblical  emphasis 

In  response  to  many  voices  from  churches, 
students,  alumni,  and  friends,  a major 
increase  in  Bible  teaching  and  study  is  being 
programmed  for  the  1977-78  school  year  at 
Hesston.  The  number  of  Bible  offerings  will 
be  more  than  doubled  under  the  new 
design. 

Four  types  of  curricula  will  be  offered. 
Students  can  graduate  with  an  Associate  of 
Arts  Degree  in  Bible  which  includes  the 
general  education — Foundation  Studies — 
requirements.  The  two  years  of  study  can 
also  build  toward  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Bi- 
ble. 

A new  option  for  students  next  fall  will  be 
the  one-  and  two-year  course  of  Bible 
studies.  These  studies  will  includ#  the 
expanded  Bible  offerings  and  related  elec- 
tives but  will  not  require  all  of  the  Founda- 
tion Studies  classes. 

Old  and  New  Testament  surveys  and 
book  studies  will  be  major  emphases  of  the 
new  courses.  Other  areas  include  missions 
and  evangelism,  church  history,  ethics  and 
discipleship,  theology,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

The  Biblical  Studies  Weekends  will 
continue  to  be  an.  important  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble program.  Three  off-campus  interterm 
courses  will  also  be  retained:  Pilgrimage  to 


the  “Holy  Lands,”  Anabaptist  Study  Tour 
to  Western  Europe,  and  Contemporary 
Church  Forms  at  Koinonia  Farms,  Ga.,  and 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Houston,  Tex. 

A Bible  teaching  team  of  Marion  Bon- 
trager, Allan  Dueck,  Dottie  Janzen,  and  Jim 
Mininger,  led  by  John  Lederach,  will  coor- 
dinate the  program  and  teach  most  of  the 
courses.  All  are  current  faculty  members. 

Bontrager,  Dueck,  and  Lederach  have 
been  released  from  parts  of  their  teaching 
assignments  to  pursue  the  Bible  curriculum. 
Janzen  also  plans  to  teach  an  additional 
course  each  term.  Dueck,  who  teaches 
English  and  communications  as  well  as  Bi- 
ble, will  offer  a new  approach  to  Bible  study 
by  examining  the  Bible  as  literature. 

Food  issues  do 
not  go  away 

About  75  farmers  and  interested  individuals 
attended  the  Food  Day  Farmers’  Seminar 
on  Farm  Issues  on  Apr.  21  at  Emmaus  Men- 
nonite Church,  Whitewater,  Kan. 

‘Farmers  are  willing  and  skilled  to  grap- 
ple with  their  responsibility  to  the  world 
food  problem,  ” said  Reg  Toews  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Akron. 

Will  the  family  farm  survive?  How  can  a 
North  American  farm  ethically  in  a hungry 
world?  How  does  government  intervene  in 
farming?  These  were  a few  of  the  questions 
discussed  at  the  seminar  in  which  Dan  S. 
McCurry  was  resource  person.  McCurry  is 
program  director  for  Chicago  Loop  City 
College  s Center  for  Continuing  Education 
and  director  of  food  and  cooperative  al- 
ternatives. 

The  Food  Day  events  were  cosponsored 
by  MCC,  General  Conference,  and  Western 
District  peace  and  social  concerns  commit- 
tees and  the  environmental  studies  depart- 
ment of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kan.  Food  Day  was  a national  day  of  educa- 
tion and  action  on  food  issues  in  which  local 
groups  such  as  these  four  organized 
workshops,  food  fairs,  and  other  activities. 

First  issue  of  German- 
language  paper 

The  first  issue  of  a German-language 
international  newspaper.  Die  Mennoni- 
tische  Post,  rolled  off  the  press  on  Apr.  21  in 
Steinbach,  Man. 

Some  17,500  free  copies  were  sent  to 
Mennonite  communities  in  Mexico,  Belize, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Canada.  The  next 
issue  is  to  be  printed  on  May  19.  Beginning 
in  June,  the  Post  will  be  published  twice 
monthly,  every  first  and  third  Thursday. 

Intended  as  a vehicle  of  communication 
linking  the  Kanadier  Mennonites  scattered 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
paper  consists  primarily  of  letters  from  indi- 
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Left  to  right:  Abram  Driedger,  Winkler,  a 
member  of  the  publishing  board;  J.  W. 
Thiessen,  Gretna;  and  Jacob  Rempel,  Gretna. 


viduals  in  the  various  communities  or 
colonies. 

Kanadier  Mennonites  is  a name  given  to 
the  descendants  of  those  Mennonites  who 
came  to  Manitoba  from  Russia  in  the  1870s. 
Many  have  subsequently  established  pio- 
neer colonies  in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
Belize,  the  U.S.,  and  Costa  Rica,  or  resettled 
in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  Mennonites 
are  also  referred  to  as  “Colony  Mennonites” 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  have 
formed  conferences. 

Abe  Warkentin,  the  editor,  says  the  re- 
sponse to  the  paper  has  been  enthusiastic. 
There  were  400  paid-up  subscribers  before 
the  first  issue  was  printed.  Hundreds  of 
subscriptions  are  coming  in.  The  interest  is 
especially  great  among  the  older  people  who 
have  relatives  in  other  countries,  or  have 
themselves  experienced  migrations  to  South 
and  Central  America  and  returned. 

Although  German  is  likely  to  remain  the 
primary  language  of  the  paper,  articles  in 
Spanish  and  English,  other  languages  spok- 
en by  Kanadier  Mennonites,  may  be  in- 
cluded later  if  required. 

New  study  of  origins 

Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  just 
released  volume  19  of  the  scholarly  Studies 
in  Mennonite  and  Anabaptist  History  Ser- 
ies. 

Mysticism  and  the  Early  South  German- 
Austrian  Anabaptist  Movement,  1525-1531, 
by  Werner  O.  Packull,  makes  the  phe- 
nomenon of  early  Anabaptism  more  com- 
plex, less  uniform,  but  historically  more  ac- 
curate than  heretofore.  His  study  brings  our 
understandings  of  the  movement  more  in 
line  with  the  realities  of  the  religious  fer- 
ment of  the  1520s  among  German-speaking 
people. 

John  S.  Oyer,  editor  of  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review,  said,  “Werner  Packull 
delineates  more  clearly  than  any  previous 
scholar  the  theological  and  spiritual  dif- 
ferences between  South  German  and  Swiss 
Anabaptists.  . . . Indeed,  Packull  decides 
that  South  German  Anabaptism  derives 
more  from  medieval  mysticism  than  from 
the  Reformation. 


“Packull  is  convincing  in  his  demonstra- 
tion of  this  thesis,”  Oyer  continued,  “both 
because  of  his  meticulous  care  in  reading 
the  primary  sources  and  also  because  he 
examines  and  refutes  the  arguments  of  those 
who  would  place  the  Protestant  influence  as 
the  primary  one.” 

Packull  is  presently  an  assistant  professor 
at  Renison  College,  University  of  Waterloo, 
Ont. 

He  expands  and  elaborates  the  earlier 
suggestions  of  Kiwiet  and  Williams,  both  of 
whom  postulated  a discrete  Anabaptism  in 
South  Germany  as  against  that  of  Switzer- 
land. He  draws  on  the  more  recent  and  still 
unpublished  work  of  Gottfried  Seebass, 
especially  on  Seebass’  selection  of  writings 
which  he  ascribes  to  Hut. 

Packull’ s second  major  thesis  is  that  the 
earliest  form  of  South  German  Anabaptism 
was  transitional  both  sociologically  and 
theologically.  He  demonstrates  that  there 
were  indeed  strains  of  Anabaptism  which 
were  not  as  clearly  biblicist  in  emphasis  as 
the  one  in  Zurich. 

“Since  Mennonite  historians  have  been 
the  principal  opponents  of  a mysticism-spiri- 
tualism motif  in  Anabaptism  in  recent  de- 
cades, in  deference  to  a more  dominant 
biblicist  strain,  it  is  appropriate  that  a Men- 
nonite series  publish  the  work  of  Packull,  ” 
Oyer  observed. 

Werner  Packull’s  writing  has  appeared  in 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  and  in  Um- 
strittenes  Tiiufertum  1525-1975:  Neue 

Forschungen,  edited  by  Hans-Jurgen 
Goertz.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Reformation  Research,  Mennoni- 
tischer  Geschichtsverein,  and  of  the  sup- 
porting faculty  of  the  Consortium  in 
Reformation  History  of  University  of 
Guelph  and  University  of  Waterloo. 

Mysticism  and  the  Early  South  German- 
Austrian  Anabaptist  Movement,  1525-1531, 
by  Werner  O.  Packull  sells  for  $12.95. 

World  Conference 
arrangements  made 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  will  hold  an  Assembly  in 
the  U.S.  The  Tenth  Assembly  will  convene 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978.  The 
hosts  will  be  the  local  districts  of  four  major 
North  American  groups:  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  Assembly  will  convene  in  the  Cen- 
tury II  Convention  Center.  This  circular- 
shaped center  with  a wide  variety  of 
facilities  and  services  will  provide  a com- 
fortable setting.  Nearby  are  hotels  and 
motels  that  will  provide  meeting  room  and 
sleeping  room  space.  Dormitories  will  be 
available  on  several  university  and  college 
campuses.  More  than  17,000  Mennonites 


live  within  100  miles  of  Wichita.  Many  of 
them  will  be  opening  their  homes  to  accom- 
modate guests. 

Attendance  projections  for  the  conference 
have  been  estimated  at  8,000  persons  who 
will  register  for  the  week  plus  an  additional 
4,000  who  will  attend  on  a daily  registration 
basis.  It  is  anticipated  that  up  to  15,000 
people  may  be  in  attendance  at  the  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  sessions. 

A large  number  of  international  guests  are 
expected.  Interest  is  evident  throughout  the 
world  and  it  is  estimated  that  a total  of  1,000 
international  guests  will  be  attending. 

The  languages  of  the  Tenth  Assembly  will 
be  Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  Simultaneous  interpretation  for 
these  languages  will  be  provided  for  the 
morning  plenary  sessions,  all  evening  ses- 
sions and  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting. 

During  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the 
conference  body  will  be  meeting  in  small 
groups  of  approximately  50  each.  In  the 
morning  these  will  be  Bible  study  sessions 
and  in  the  afternoon,  working  sessions. 

Each  group  will  be  planned  so  that  all 
those  in  a given  group  will  be  able  to  speak 
the  same  language.  However,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  each  group  as  interna- 
tional as  possible  by  bringing  together  per- 
sons from  various  nations  who  speak  the 
same  language. 

The  four  major  addresses  will  be  trans- 
lated into  five  languages  and  printed  in  the 
program  book.  The  program  book  itself  will 
be  printed  in  five  languages  as  will  the 
international  songbook. 

International  symbols  will  be  used  wher- 
ever possible  throughout  the  Assembly 
facilities  so  that  everyone  will  be  able  to 
read  signs  regardless  of  language  back- 
ground. 

Registration  is  scheduled  for  9:00  a.m., 
Tuesday,  July  25,  with  the  opening  session 
at  7:00  p.m.  The  closing  session  will  be  held 
4:30-6:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  July  30. 

Registration  fees  have  been  set  at  $36.00 
for  adults  ages  26  and  up.  A spouse  may 
register  for  $16.00  but  only  one  registration 
packet  will  be  provided.  The  youth  rate 
(ages  15-25)  is  $21.00,  with  the  spouse 
registering  at  $11.00.  Children’s  rate  is 
$6.00. 

The  daily  rate  for  adults  is  $5.00,  with  the 
spouse  rate  $2.50.  The  daily  youth  rate  is 
$3.00,  with  the  spouse  rate  $2.00.  The  daily 
children’s  rate  is  $1.00. 

Included  in  the  weekly  registration  fee  is 
a $5.00  contribution  to  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Travel  Fund.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  weekly  registration  is  a copy  of 
the  Program  Book,  the  International  Song- 
book,  the  Mennonite  World  Handbook,  and 
the  Proceedings.  Minimal  health  and  ac- 
cident insurance  coverage  is  also  provided. 

Admission  will  be  restricted  to  those  who 
have  registered  and  carry  registration  bad- 
ges. No  registration,  however,  is  required  for 
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activities  after  4:00  p.m. 

Registration  materials  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  early  January  1978.  In  North 
America,  distribution  will  be  via  conference 
offices  to  congregations.  On  other  conti- 
nents, registration  materials  will  be  dis- 
tributed via  the  General  Council  members. 
Registration  materials  will  include  housing 
request  forms.  Housing  requests  should  not 
be  sent  prior  to  registration  time. 

A local  Hosting  Committee  representing 
the  four  host  denominations  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Kansas.  The  committee  is  chaired 
by  Harold  P.  Dyck,  Hesston.  Thirteen  sub- 
committees have  been  appointed  to  share  in 
arrangements. 

An  office  has  been  opened  at  718  Main 
Street,  Newton,  Kan.  This  office  is  in  charge 
of  Lola  Friesen,  who  serves  as  Hosting  Com- 
mittee coordinator. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  Secre- 
tariat, 528  East  Madison  Street,  Lombard, 
IL  60148,  is  providing  overall  planning, 
coordination,  and  leadership.  Additional 
committees  for  program,  music,  art,  drama, 
displays,  and  the  like  are  being  organized  to 
assist  the  MWC  Executive  Committee  in  its 
planning. — from  the  MWC  Secretariat 

Grants  available 
for  church  projects 

Two  funding  agencies  make  grants  available 
for  Mennonite  Church  projects  which 
qualify.  They  are  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Eraternal  Activities  Eund  and  Schowalter 
Eoundation,  Inc. 

MMAA  Fraternal  Activities  Fund  is 
made  possible  because  of  its  tax-exempt 
status.  To  extend  its  ministry,  the  Fund 
makes  grants  available  to  its  members,  Men- 
nonite conferences,  their  congregations,  and 
inter-Mennonite  groups. 

Fraternal  Fund  projects  should  incorpo- 
rate some  of  the  following: 

1.  Strengthen  the  diaconate  ministry  in 
congregations.  The  deacon,  local  mutual  aid 
representative,  and/or  the  economic  aid 
committee  are  key  people  in  the  sharing 
process.  Fraternal  funds  can  be  a useful 
resource  to  initiate,  assist,  or  strengthen 
through  mutual  aid  concept,  education, 
stewardship,  and  use  of  resources  education, 
strengthening  personal,  family,  and  group 
life,  and  brotherhood  reconciliation. 

2.  Assist  in  strengthening  congregational 
and  conference  leadership,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  mutual  support  and  sharing 
within  the  congregation. 

3.  Assist  MMAA  members  and  their  con- 
gregations with  their  socioeconomic  and 
spiritual  needs.  MMAA  currently  is  assisting 
with  special  aid  programs  as  the  Con- 
gregational Health  Improvement  Program 
(CHIP),  Catastrophe  Aid,  special  risks  be- 
cause of  health,  and  the  like. 

4.  To  help  improve  the  understanding 


and  quality  of  congregational,  conference, 
denominational,  and  inter-Mennonite  rela- 
tionships. 

5.  “Seed  money”  for  projects  which  will 
meet  the  above  needs  not  being  met 
otherwise,  for  which  matching  funds  may  be 
generated,  and  which  eventually  may  be 
continued  and  supported  through  normal 
church  channels,  or  where  other  funds  are 
available. 

6.  Mennonite  research  projects  in  the 
above  concerns,  particularly  those  which  are 
of  common  interest  and  benefit  to  all  Men- 
nonites. 

MMAA  Fraternal  Funds  should  not  re- 
place resources  which  are  traditionally 
available  through  regular  channels.  Only 
such  projects  which  have  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  church  structure  will  be 
considered  by  the  Fraternal  Funds  Activities 
Committee.  This  committee  reviews  ap- 
plications and  makes  recommendations  to 
MMAA’s  board  of  directors,  which  makes 
the  final  selections.  When  a project  is  com- 
plete, a report  is  submitted  to  the  directors. 

Grants  from  Schowalter  Foundation, 
Inc.,  are  determined  annually  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amounts  to  be  given  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Mennonite.  This  is  distributed  two 
times  per  year,  the  larger  amount  in  the  fall 
and  the  smaller  amount  in  the  spring. 

In  determining  the  projects  for  approval, 
the  two  trustees  from  each  group  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board.  The  Men- 
nonite Church  trustees  are  Daniel  Kauffman 
and  Tilman  Smith.  The  trustees  are  guided 
by  the  following: 

I.  Excepting  in  areas  of  great  need,  such 
as  in  South  America  or  in  other  needy  areas 
of  the  world,  or  for  especially  unique  pro- 
grams in  America,  the  Schowalter  share  of 


funding  is  to  be  the  smaller,  not  the  larger, 
part.  If  sponsors  need  to  find  other  funding 
sources  and  pay  a fair  share  of  the  costs,  the 
project  is  more  apt  to  be  carefully  conceived 
and  implemented. 

2.  Schowalter  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  not  an 
agency  which  covers  deficits  or  one  which 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  projects  which 
represent  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  unique 
and  creative  ways  of  promoting  the  good 
news. 

3.  In  general,  the  emphasis  should  be  kept 
upon  “seed”  programs,  and  the  trustees 
should  be  willing  to  assume  that  some  pro- 
grams may  not  be  completely  successful. 

4.  The  trustees  assume  the  denomina- 
tional projects  will  be  the  kind  that  will  help 
the  agency  achieve  its  purposes  and  policies 
in  a more  effective  way. 

5.  While  the  General  Board  is  to  be  in- 
volved in  planning  the  proposals,  the 
trustees  are  still  expected  to  be  creative  in 
their  own  right  and  are  not  necessarily 
bound  by  their  denomination’s  recom- 
mendation. The  trustees  may  conceive  a 
project  and  ask  the  denomination  to 
administer  the  project  that  is  financed  by 
Schowalter  Foundation. 

6.  Proposals  may  be  made  to  advance  any 
area  of  the  church’s  life.  However,  projects 
in  the  area  of  peace,  brotherhood  rela- 
tionships, evangelism,  youth,  and  education 
are  given  preference.  Projects  that  pay  for 
deficits  or  general  administrative  machinery 
are  not  considered  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Scho- 
walter Foundation  funding. 

Requests  for  1977  grants  from  these 
sources  are  to  be  made  through  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board,  528  East 
Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148,  before 
Aug.  I.  For  additional  information,  write 
the  above  address  or  call  (312)  620-7802. — 
Ivan  Kauffmann 


mennoscope 


The  Home  Ministries  office  of  EMBMC 
reports  that  280  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eight  from  Eastern  Seaboard  cities 
will  need  homes  for  two-week  periods  this 
summer  in  the  greater  Lancaster  area.  The 
children  will  arrive  in  five  different  groups 
between  July  5 and  Aug.  16.  A child  older 
than  eight  years  of  age  may  participate  in 
the  Children’s  Visitation  program  if  he  is 
invited  back  by  a previous  host.  Persons 
interested  in  hosting  children  may  apply  to 
the  Eastern  Mission  Board  office,  Salunga, 
PA  17538.  Telephone  (717)  898-2251. 

The  Crazy  Cow  Collection  and  The  Fly- 
ing Dentist  Game  are  two  of  eight  children’s 
projects  available  for  Sunday  school  and  Bi- 
ble school  teachers  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  projects  provide  activities 
and  cash  projects  for  children  from  pre- 
school through  grade  eight.  One  project  is 


also  suitable  for  adults.  The  Crazy  Cow 
Collection,  for  example,  is  “a  no-nonsense 
nonsense  book  ” filled  with  drawings  and 
games  children  can  color,  draw,  and  fold. 

Conestoga  Christian  School,  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  has  three  teaching  positions  open 
for  this  fall:  sixth  grade,  secondary  English, 
and  secondary  social  studies.  Write  Kenneth 
L.  Herr,  R.  I,  Box  124,  Morgantown,  PA 
19543,  or  call  (215)  286-9190. 

H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Mankato,  Minn.,  has 
just  returned  from  a lecture  tour,  on  which 
he  spoke  mostly  to  Mennonite  churches 
about  science  and  faith.  He  is  planning  a 
second  tour  for  the  Eastern  States  this  fall. 
His  first  tour  included  nearly  a hundred  lec- 
tures. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
Alumni  Association  has  announced  an  alum- 
ni homecoming  for  June  4 at  1:30  p.m.  All 
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alumni  are  invited  for  special  activities,  en- 
counter with  the  teachers,  and  a banquet. 
Write  the  school  for  information. 

The  Bethesda  Mennonile  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  along  with  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou 
News,  is  sponsoring  a benefit  performance 
of  “Variations  in  Black  Theater,”  June  12.  A 
local  theater  group,  called  the  Persona  Play- 
ers, will  present  the  performance  as  an  effort 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Darlene  Grays  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund,  established  by  the 
Bethesda  Church.  Darlene  Grays  was  a 
member  of  this  church  when  she  was  acci- 
dentally gunned  down  at  age  17  in  April 
1968.  She  had  intended  to  dedicate  herself 
to  the  needs  of  others.  The  fund  will  be  used 
for  the  higher  education  of  other  like- 
minded  young  people. 

Glencroft,  a Christian  retirement  com- 
munity of  which  Leland  Bachman  is  execu- 
tive secretary,  has  an  opening  for  an  assis- 
tant administrator.  Address:  Glencroft, 

Glendale,  AZ  85302,  or  call  (602)  939-6481. 

The  Kansas  Mennonite  Men’s  Chorus 
MCC  benefit  concert  was  given  to  an  esti- 
mated 3,400  people  in  their  concert  on 
Saturday  night,  Apr.  30,  in  Presser  Hall  on 
the  Bethany  College  campus  in  Lindsborg. 
The  1,900-seat  auditorium  was  filled  to  ca- 
pacity during  the  6:30  concert  and  about  80 
percent  filled  during  the  8:00  concert. 

Families  and  groups  attending  Assembly 
77  at  Estes  Park  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
from  June  18  to  24  are  invited  to  participate 
for  a few  days  or  a week,  prior  to  and  after 
the  Assembly  sessions,  in  the  MDS  Big 
Thompson  flood-recovery  project  located 
nearby  at  Loveland.  Please  make  advance 
preparations  with  either  Delmar  Schroeder, 
project  director,  or  John  Grove,  project 
superintendent,  and  write  to  them  c/o  MDS 
Unit,  Sylvan  Dale  Ranch,  2939  North  Coun- 
ty Rd.  31D,  Loveland,  CO  80537,  or 


telephone  (303)  669-3027. 

Vacationing  families  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Colorado  area  are  invited  for  several 
days  or  a week  of  work  at  the  MDS  Big 
Thompson  Canyon  flood-recovery  project  in 
Loveland  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Please  make  advance  preparations 
with  either  Delmar  Schroeder,  project  direc- 
tor, or  John  Grove,  project  superintendent, 
and  write  to  them  c/o  MDS  Unit,  Sylvan 
Dale  Ranch,  2939  North  County  Rd.  31 D, 
Loveland,  CO  80537,  or  telephone  (303) 
669-3027. 

Special  meetings:  John  L.  Ruth,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  will  speak  two  times  at  Mountville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Sunday  morning. 
May  29.  His  subjects  are  “Memorials  That 
Remain”  and  “The  Legacy  of  Michael  Sat- 
tler.”  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Manson,  Iowa,  at 
Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.,  May  28 — June  1. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Mil- 
lersville.  Pa.;  one  at  Rohrerstown,  Pa.;  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Columbia,  Pa.;  four 
at  Habeckers,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  three  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Masonville,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.;  two  at 
Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.;  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Kingview,  Scottdale, 
Pa.;  one  at  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Chinle, 
Ariz. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  Steiner  from 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  513  Gerber  Lane, 
Dalton,  OH  44618. 


readers  say 

I write  in  strong  support  of  the  Apr.  12  article 
by  Jonathan  Yoder  opposing  capital  punishment. 

I believe  the  question  of  capital  punishment 
tests  our  genuine  convictions  as  Christian  con- 
scientious objectors.  Do  we  believe  the  way  of  suf- 
fering love  is  superior  to  the  way  of  revenge  and 


harsh  punishment?  Do  we  believe  with  God 
anyone  can  change?  Since  most  of  us  have  never 
encountered  war  on  our  own  soil  destroying  our 
own  families,  our  attitude  toward  the  murderer  in 
our  local  community  reveals  our  conscientious 
objector  beliefs  far  better  than  our  carefully 
worded  doctrinal  statements  about  war  on 
another  continent. 

Within  the  past  year  four  persons  close  to  me 
have  been  murdered — my  over  80-year-old 
grandparents  while  asleep  in  their  country  home 
in  Illinois,  a minister’s  2.5-year-old  son  in  Wis- 
consin, and  a 26-year-old  handicapped  female 
college  student  here  in  New  Mexico.  All  three  of 
these  tragedies  remain  unsolved.  1 do  not  seek 
revenge  or  capital  punishment  for  the  guilty 
persons.  1 do  pray  God’s  forgiveness  on  them  and 
for  them  to  come  to  know  Jesus  who  can  change 
their  lives. 

Remember  ’’Father,  forgive  them  ..  ’’-that 

Jesus  prayed  for  His  murderers.  Remember ’’Let 
lim  who  is  without  sin,  throw  the  first  stone’ 
when  the  self-righteous  confronted  Jesus  with  a 
woman  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  by  death 
in  that  culture.  Remember  that  with  God  both 
David  and  Paul  (although  both  were  guilty  of 
murder)  found  forgiveness  and  transformation. 
Do  we  forget  that  when  we  read  their  Scripture 
writings  in  our  Sunday  school  lessons? 

1 bel  ieve  the  causes  for  accelerated  violence  in 
our  American  cultures  are  many.  Legalized  abor- 
tion, the  insane  nuclear  arms  race  threatening  to 
destroy  mankind,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  life- 
risking  nuclear  power  plants,  the  host  of  TV  pro- 
grams and  movies  glamorizing  violence,  the  focus 
on  murder  and  destruction  in  our  media’s  news 
reporting,  the  ceaseless  and  bloody  legacy  of 
slaughter  in  Vietnam  upon  our  national  con- 
science and  behavior,  the  high-pressure  advertis- 
ing and  materialistic  system  placing  possession  of 
things  above  our  respect  for  life,  our  often  arti- 
ficial lifestyles  in  the  city  cut  off  from  partnership 
with  the  extended  family  and  mother  nature’s  sun 
and  soil — all  of  these  contribute  to  the  cheapness 
of  human  life  felt  by  so  many. 

Combine  with  these  influences  above  the  im- 
pact of  junk  food  (including  white  sugar,  white 
flour,  and  a thousand  chemical  additives)  upon 
the  body  chemistry  which  definitely  affects  the 
brain’s  reasoning  powers.  And  then  the  spiritual 
emptiness  saturating  so  much  of  American  cul- 
ture. 

Let  us  take  a strong  stand  against  capital 


“uth  Boyer  has  worked  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  longer  than 
anyone  else.  She’s  not  even  sure  how  long.  She  brings  old  slides  to  work 
to  convince  younger  staff  members  that  some  older  staff  members  once 
really  did  have  hair  on  top  of  their  heads. 

During  her  years  at  the  Board,  Ruth  has  typed  letters,  kept  mailing  lists, 
and  run  the  old  printing  press.  She’s  Information  Service’s  number  one 
proofreader. 

That’s  how  Ruth  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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punishment  while  boldly  attacking  the  many 
causes  of  rampant  violence  in  our  society.  I de- 
plore violence.  My  apartment  has  been  broken 
into  and  on  another  occasion  a gun  has  been 
pulled  on  me.  At  the  same  time,  1 have  friends  in 
prison  whom  I love  deeply.  Our  Father  loves  us 
no  matter  how  much  He  hates  the  terrible  things 
we  fall  into.  And  do  we  all  realize  that  apart  from 
our  Father’s  love  coming  to  us  through  many 
persons  and  influences  we  are  no  better  or  dif- 
ferent than  any  bloodthirsty,  crazy  killer? 

Let  us  live  the  Father  s love — no  matter  how 
dangerous  to  our  own  survival  or  how  unpopular 
with  the  leaders  of  society. — Don  Schrader,  Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

Was  there  resentment  among  readers  in  not 
knowing  who  Menno  B.  Hurd  was?  Did  he  make 
the  readers  uncomfortable  or  guilty  because  his 
probing  truths  hit  home?  No  one  could  strike  back 
at  anyone's  inconsistencies  because  his  identity 
was  not  known. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Menno  B.  Hurd 
again! — George  and  Luella  Gerber,  Peoria,  111. 

1 have  been  observing  the  situation  concerning 
Menno  B.  Hurd,  Uncle  Seth,  and  others.  It  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  Menno  B.  Hurd  is  not  dead. 
He  is  alive  and  well.  I have  seen  him  in  many 
places,  even  in  Gospel  Herald,  especially  in 
“Readers  Say.  ” I know  that  Menno  was  a true 
Christian  and  because  Jesus  resurrected  from  the 
dead  and  lives  so  has  Menno  B.  Hurd.  The  Chris- 
tian never  dies  and  the  Christian  never  kills. 
Many  others  also  have  been  put  to  death  for  being 
bold  and  outspoken  in  their  faith,  as  you  well 
know.  Certainly  something  has  been  lost  by  the 
leaders  of  this  part  of  the  church  who  claim  they 
are  following  Jesus  and  yet  their  actions  are  more 
like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  felt  threatened 
when  Jesus  was  bold  and  outspoken,  speaking  the 
truth. 

Don  t we  need  to  hear  the  truth?  Shall  we 
continue  to  reject  it  and  live  in  our  comfortable 
deceptions?  Pray  that  God  not  give  us  over  to  our 
deceptions  and  that  He  continues  to  use  Menno 
B.  Hurd  or  others  to  speak  out  boldly  of  our  error. 

Cod  still  offers  forgiveness  to  those  who  will 
truly  repent.  But  those  who  continue  to  say  no  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  to  hate  their  sins,  and  not  to 
surrender  completely  to  the  Lord  are  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation  whether  they  are  non-Chris- 
tian or  Christian.  Mark,  chapter  3. — Howard  E. 
Cann,  Westover,  Md. 


This  is  just  a note  to  express  my  support  for 
your  editorial  decision  to  bury  Menno  B.  Hurd. 
Since  people  tend  to  take  printed  material  rather 
seriously,  especially  in  a responsible  publication 
like  Gospel  Herald,  anyone  with  a view  to  express 
has  an  obligation  to  stand  behind  that  view  by  use 
of  his/her  name.  Anonymity  encourages  ir- 
responsibility. No  matter  how  strongly  one  felt 
about  comments  made  by  Menno  B.  Hurd,  there 
never  seemed  any  point  in  responding.  How  can 
one  carry  on  a conversation  with  a ghost? 

The  name  always  seemed  a little  presumptuous 
to  me.  If  he  really  was  “Mennonites  Being 
Heard,  then  he  should  have  been  speaking  for 
the  whole  church — which  he  plainly  was  not. 

Obviously  your  readership  is  divided  on  this 
issue,  as  on  almost  every  other.  That  puts  you  in 
the  familiar  position  of  being  unable  to  please  all 
of  the  people  all  (even  most?)  of  the  time.  I hope 
you  are  able  to  look  on  this  diversification  within 
the  Mennonite  Church  as  interesting  rather  than 
frustrating.  After  all,  at  least  it  indicates  there  is 
life  out  here  in  the  boondocks. — Margaret 
Hunsberger,  Marystown,  Newfoundland. 


First,  I wish  to  state  my  support  of  Menno  B. 
Hurd.  The  sooner  you  reinstate  his  column,  the 
better. 

Second,  1 was  pleased  to  see  two  articles  dis- 
cussing the  prayer  covering  (Apr.  19).  It  was 
disappointing  to  see  both  authors  were  male. 

Therefore,  let  me  address  this  topic.  I have 
been  a Mennonite  now  for  3(4  years.  Only  this 
January  did  God  convict  my  heart  on  this  matter. 
I now  wear  a covering  at  all  times.  The  reason  I 
wear  a prayer  covering  is  to  be  obedient  to  His 
Word.  That  is  the  one  and  only  reason. 

One  of  your  authors  stated  that  in  Corinth  the 
covering  symbolized  a modest,  moral  woman.  Let 
me  assure  you,  it  still  does.  Further,  1 am 
recognized  as  a religious  woman.  God  opens  the 
door  to  so  much  witnessing  to  others  through  this 
covering.  It’s  amazing! 

I have  found  this  experience  of  obeying  God’s 
Word,  even  when  imperfectly  understood  in  my 
human  mind,  to  be  richly  rewarding.  God  has 
used  it  to  bless  me  and  bless  all  those  I meet  in 
life. — Jo  Ellen  Johnsen,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Regarding  the  article  in  the  April  26,  1977, 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  entitled  “New  Call  to 
Peacemaking,  ” 1 would  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing suggestion. 

The  area  entitled  the  Mideast,  Israel,  Judea, 
etc.,  encompassing  an  area  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Suez  Canal,  Jordan  River,  a 
very  well  defined,  and  boundary-marked  place, 
be  declared  an  international  peace  zone,  the 
United  Nations  be  moved  there,  and  the  land  oc- 
cupied in  common  by  the  three  major  religions 
born  there,  Judaic,  Christian  and  Muslim.  As 
most  of  the  world’s  ills,  particularly  the  violent 
ones,  are  of  those  three,  1 feel  that  if  all  who 
believe  in  God  practiced  a minimum  of  their  indi- 
vidual religion’s  beliefs,  the  world  would  not  only 
know  a just  and  lasting  peace,  the  age-old  con- 
troversy as  to  the  power,  and  the  will  of  God,  and 
His  plan,  could  be  proven  absolutely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  If  the  three  religions  born  there 
could  live  in  peace  and  honor  in  God’s  land,  that 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  mankind  since 
Jesus  offered  the  plan  of  salvation. — Blake  C. 
Martin,  Grantsvdle,  Md. 


Thank  you  for  the  good  job  you  are  doing  with 
our  church  paper.  It’s  a big  responsibility  and  I 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  do  it. 

Just  a few  thoughts  about  “airing  our  dirty 
laundry’  (G.H.  Apr.  26,  1977,  page  351). 

Is  this  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  who  says  we  are  to  speak  evil  of  no  one?  Can 
we  say  it’s  love,  when  we  report  the  bad  about 
each  other?  If  we  bite  and  devour  one  another  is 
there  not  danger  that  we  will  be  consumed  by  one 
another?  Jesus  says  if  we  have  something  against  a 
person,  we  go  personally  and  quietly  to  that  one, 
with  love  and  forgiveness,  try  to  right  the  situa- 
tion, never  before  the  public  except  in  the  case  of 
Matthew  18.  What  we  do  and  say  must  always  be 
said  with  the  aim  of  healing  and  restoring.  (Mt. 
5:21-26;  Gal.  6:1).  Will  publicizing  our  mistakes 
and  faults  and  disagreements  edify  anyone?  God 
tells  us  to  lift  each  other  up  daily,  lest  we  be  har- 
dened through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

If  every  Christian  were  committed  to  giving  a 
good  report,  gossip  (which  is  sharing  detrimental 
information  with  those  who  are  not  part  of  the 
problem  or  part  of  the  solution)  and  slander  (tell- 
ing the  truth  with  the  design  to  hurt)  would  cease. 
Can  we  preach  against  war  and  hurt  one  another 
by  reporting  each  others’  bad  points?  Or  will  we 
only  hurt  the  Lord  s work?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
should  not  even  hear  the  bad  report  unless  we  are 
part  of  the  problem  or  the  solution?  The  mark  of 
true  Christians  to  the  outside  world  is  the  quality 
of  their  love  for  each  other  (Jn.  13:35).  In  Philip- 
pians  4 we  see  the  need  to  develop  a thankful 


spirit,  we  are  not  to  worry  about  anything.  Peace 
will  rule  in  our  minds  and  hearts.  Verse  8 gives  us 
the  “how  to.”  It’s  our  thinking.  Whatever  is 
honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  gracious,  if  there  is 
any  excellence,  or  anything  or  good  report,  think 
on  these  things.  If  this  were  the  case  our  physical 
health  woulcf  greatly  improve  and  that  for  the 
body  of  believers  as  well. — Mrs.  Paul  Bishop,  Tel- 
ford, Pa, 


marriages 

" rhey  shall  he  one  flesh  ((ien.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  th(*  Crospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  n<it  now  receiving  it  if 
the  udtlress  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Mogk. — Marlin  Bender,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Brenda  Mogk, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Wilmer 
Martin,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Chaple — Friesen. — William  Chaple,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  and  Frances  Friesen,  Adams,  Okla,  by 
John  Lederach,  May  1,  1977. 

Conrad  — Begly.  — Tom  Conrad,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Janet  Begly,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill,  May  6,  1977. 

Evans — Wenger. — Ray  Evans  and  Marilyn 
Wenger,  both  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  Allen  E. 
Zook,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Landis — Clemens. — Gerald  Landis,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Branch  Fellowship,  and  Ruth  Ann  Clemens, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  A. 
Miller,  Apr.  16.  1977. 

Landis — Kreider. — Eli  N.  Landis,  Hunta, 
Ont.,  and  Grace  L.  Kreider,  Mellinger  cong., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  May  1, 
1977. 

Landis — Daley. — Robert  S.  Landis  and  Mari- 
anne Daley,  both  from  Telford,  Pa.,  Salford 
cong.,  by  John  L.  Ruth,  Mar.  26,  1977. 

Roes — Valide. — Dannie  Roes,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti,  Conservative  Church,  Casterland,  N.Y., 
and  Yvonne  Valide,  Aquin,  Haiti,  by  Elmer 
Moser,  Pastor  Neree,  and  Pastor  Gabriel,  Jan.  15, 
1977. 

Shantz — Boettger. — Dennis  Shantz,  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  and  Judy  Boettger,  Car- 
stairs,  Alta.,  by  Eldon  Boettger  (father  of  the 
bride),  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Worden — Lichty. — John  D.  Worden,  St.  Pauls, 
Ont.,  and  Dorothy  Lichty,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  both 
from  Tavistock  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Apr.  8, 
1977. 


births 


“(Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  " (Ps  127:3), 

Anderson,  William  and  Ellen  (Detweiler), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Marina  Jolene,  May  3,  1977. 

Bachman,  Douglas  and  Debra  (Meils),  Wash- 
burn, 111.,  first  child,  Daniele  Leighanne,  Feb.  20, 
1977. 

Breneman,  Eugene  and  Marie  (Smoker),  Cone- 
stoga, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joel  David, 
May  4,  1977. 

Edwards,  Larry  and  Dorothy,  El  Paso,  111., 
second  child,  Steven  John,  Mar.  2,  1977. 

Hartzler,  Phillip  and  Linda  (Bitner),  Minonk, 
111.,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Louise,  Apr.  3,  1977. 

Hostetler,  Roger  and  Holly  (Boshart),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  second  son,  Michael  Lee,  Apr.  19, 
1977. 

Householter,  Mahlon  and  Cheryl  (Zoss),  Eur- 
eka, 111.,  second  child,  Mark  Ryan,  Apr.  4,  1977. 

Kauffman,  James  and  Laura  (Sparlin),  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Lindsey  Beth,  Apr. 
27,  1977. 

Lamont,  Stuart  and  Sharon  (Johnson),  Kitch- 
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ener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Alexander  Johnson,  Apr. 
25  1977. 

Miller,  William  C.  and  Rosella  (Coblentz), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  daughter.  Dawn  Ann,  Apr. 
4,  1977. 

My  ers,  J.  Dennis  and  Diane  (Herr),  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  first  child.  Dean  Jason,  Mar.  25,  1977. 

Nofsker,  Richard  and  Katy  (Byler),  Pulaski, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Christina,  Mar.  27,  1977. 

Oswald,  James  and  Phyllis  (Hunsberger), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  daughter,  Lora  Ann,  Jan.  15, 
1977, 

Oyer,  Norman  and  Sherrill  (Rappleyea),  Free- 
port, 111.,  first  son,  Christian  Joseph,  Feb.  27, 
1977. 

Peachey,  Dennis  and  Becky  (Hostetler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Dion  Ray,  Apr.  28,  1977. 

Pfile,  Steve  and  Susan  (Babler),  Freeport,  111., 
third  child,  first  son,  Craig  Lynn,  Apr.  19,  1977. 

Rohrer,  Glenn  and  Joyce  (Landis),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jodie  Lynn,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Stoller,  George  and  Nyla,  El  Paso,  111.,  second 
child,  Stacie  Sue,  Mar.  4,  1977. 

Stuckey,  Allen  and  Judy  (Croninger),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  first  child,  Rebecca  Ann,  Apr.  23, 
1977. 

Stutzman,  Glade  and  Pat  (Schrader),  Eureka, 
111.,  first  child,  Sarah  Anne,  Jan.  5,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Lynn  and  Sharon  (Winkler), 
Minier,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Thomas, 
Apr,  19,  1977. 

Vega,  luan  and  Ruth  (Esh),  Irwin,  Ohio, 
seventh  child,  fourth  son,  David  Luis,  Apr.  23, 
1977. 

Weber,  LaVerne  and  Jeanette  (Pfile),  Freeport, 
111.,  second  son,  Todd  Alan,  Mar,  5,  1977. 

Yoder,  John  D.  and  Darlene  (Herr),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Denise  Joy,  Apr. 
2,  1977. 

Yoder,  Norman  Y.  and  Mary  Jane  (Goshow), 
Souderton,  Pa,,  second  son,  Jason  Lee,  Apr.  21, 
1977. 

Yordy,  Gary  and  Sharlene  (Kauffman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  Allen,  Apr.  26,  1977. 

Zehr,  Jerold,  Jr.,  and  Marilyn  (Hansen), 
Flanagan,  111,,  second  son,  Jason  Allen,  Apr,  24, 
1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ' (Rev  14  13). 

Birky,  Elmer  S.,  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Lantz) 
Birky,  was  born  near  Selden,  Kan.,  Sept,  4,  1903; 
died  at  his  home  in  Shickley,  Neb.,  Apr.  26,  1977; 
aged  73  y.  On  Mar,  25,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Elva  Lichti,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Howard),  one  daughter  (Edith — Mrs.  Melvin 
Yoder),  2 grandsons,  and  2 sisters  (Ella  Augustine 
and  Ruth  Horsch).  Two  sisters  preceded  nim  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr, 
29,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and  Fred  Reeb; 
interment  in  the  nearby  cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Andrew,  son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary 
(Berry)  Burkholder,  was  born  in  Cheraw,  Colo., 
June  10,  1916;  died  at  his  home  in  Broadway,  Va., 
Apr.  19,  1977;  aged  60  y.  On  Aug.  6,  1947,  he  was 
married  to  Lillie  Mae  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ray,  Weldon,  and  Clif- 
ford), 2 daughters  (Sarah  and  Vera  Burkholder),  3 
brothers  (Aaron,  Timothy,  and  Melvin 
Burkholder),  and  3 sisters  (Eva  Brubaker,  Clara 
Driver,  and  Anna  Mary  Burkholder),  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Crossroads  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  22,  in  charge  of  Teddy  Rollins 
and  Ward  Shenk;  interment  in  the  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Derstine,  Keith,  son  of  Stanley  and  Betty 
(Godshall)  Derstine,  was  born  on  Mar.  9,  1965; 
died  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  as  a result  of  injuries  from 
an  automobile  accident  Nov,  11,  1976;  aged  11  y. 


Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Fredericksville 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Frederick; 
interment  in  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery, 

Ewert,  Helen  M.,  daughter  of  Russell  and 
Lena  McLendon,  was  born  in  Eldorado,  Ark,, 
May  5,  1934;  died  at  the  Central  DuPage  Hos- 
pital, Winfield,  111.,  May  1,  1977;  aged  42  y.  On 
Apr,  30,  1976,  she  was  married  to  Norman  J. 
Ewert,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  her  mother 
(Lena  McLendon  Mason).  Her  father  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Wheaton  College  Church  on  May  3,  in  charge 
of  E.  Joe  and  Emma  Richards;  interment  in 
Wheaton  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Andy  M.,  son  of  A.  D.  and  Rhoda 
(Yoder)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Nov.  20,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  May  3,  1977;  aged  63  y.  On  June  6,  1938, 
he  was  married  to  Fannie  V.  Shenk.  Surviving  are 
5 sons  (Philip,  David,  Daniel,  lacob,  and  Steven), 
one  daughter  (Lois — Mrs.  Carl  Mericle),  8 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Levi  C.  and  Emory 
Hartzler),  2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Boyd  Lapp  and 
Bertha — Mrs.  Harley  King),  one  half-orother 
(John  Hartzler),  one  half-sister  (Orpha — Mrs, 
Russell  Reed),  one  stepbrother  (Oliver  Ross),  and 
one  stepsister  (Irene — Mrs.  Aaron  Kanagy).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Dec.  1,  1946,  to 
serve  the  Huntington  Avenue  Mennonite  Church 
until  1955  when  he  became  a full-time  evangelist. 
In  1969  he  became  pastor  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge 
congregation  where  he  served  until  his  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Chestnut  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church  on  May  4,  in  charge  of  Linden 
Wenger  and  Glen  Steiner.  Further  services  were 
held  at  the  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  May  6,  in  charge  of  Truman 
Brunk,  Nelson  Burkholder,  and  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr. 

Jordan,  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Washburn  Co., 
Wis.,  Sept.  8,  1917;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  Apr.  5,  1977;  aged  59  y.  On 
June  11,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Dorothea 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Tony  and  Jerry  Jordan),  one  daughter  (Terri 
Jordan),  one  grandson,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lucille 
Brown),  and  one  brother  (George  Jordan).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter.  He  was 
a member  of  the  South  Lawrence  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
8,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Schrock;  interment  in  the 
South  Lawrence  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Eli  G.,  son  of  David  B.  and  Hattie 
(Yoder)  King,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan. 
15,  1911;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Apr.  27,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On 
Sept.  24,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Laurine  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Keith  and 
Ronald  G.  King),  3 sisters  (Sadie — Mrs.  Kores 
Yoder,  Ida,  and  Mary  King),  and  2 brothers  (John 
and  Joe  King).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Mennonite  ChUrch',  vvhere  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K,  Yoder;  interment 
in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

King,  Thomas  W.,  son  of  Yost  and  Leah 
(Hartzler)  King,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
27, 1891;  died  at  his  home  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Apr. 
21,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Hannah  Fisher,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  David 
Mast  and  Ruth — Mrs.  James  Wall)  and  3 sons 
(John,  Lloyd,  and  Harlen).  One  infant  son  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Rockville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church  on 
Apr,  25,  in  charge  of  Ira  Kurtz,  Nathan  Stoltzfus, 
and  Millard  Shoup;  interment  in  the  Conestoga 
Church  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  J.  Lloyd,  son  of  Willis  G.  and  Mar- 
garet (Wenger)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Kinzers,  Pa., 
Apr.  29,  1906;  died  of  a massive  heart  attack  at  his 
home  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  Apr.  19,  1977;  aged  70  y.  On 
Oct.  4,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Shimp, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (James  L,, 
John  W.,  and  J.  Lloyd,  Jr  ),  7 grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Wilmer  W.,  Leroy  H.,  and  Ix-ster  G. ), 
and  4 sisters  (Margaret — Mrs,  Earle  Denlinger, 
Kathryn — Mrs.  Frank  Hershey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hart,  and  Arlene — Mrs.  Chester  Sensenig),  On 
June  24,  1948,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to 
serve  the  Mt,  Vernon  Mennonite  Church,  where 
he  was  a member.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
the  New  Providence  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr. 
23,  in  charge  of  Clayton  L.  Keener  and  Vernon 
Myers;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery  (prior  to 
the  service). 

Rhodes,  Vernon,  son  of  Amos  and  Anna 
Rhodes,  was  born  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Jan.  9,  1920; 
died  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo,,  Jan.  27, 
1977;  aged  57  y.  He  was  married  to  Grace 

who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 

daughters  (Linda  Rhodes  and  Pamela  Rhodes), 
one  son  (Dennis),  and  2 brothers  (Marvin  D.  and 
Paul  J,  Rhodes).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (John)  and  one  sister  (Edna  Rhodes).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pueblo  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  La  Junta,  in  charge  of  Wesley  W.  Jantz; 
interment  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery, 

Schwartzentruber,  John,  son  of  John  and  Bar- 
bara (Brenneman)  Schwartzentruber,  was  born  on 
Nov.  18,  1901;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
in  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Apr.  16,  1977;  aged  75  y.  On 
Dec.  2,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bender, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond 
and  Donald),  3 daughters  (Kathleen — Mrs. 
Robert  Charters,  Reta — Mrs.  Ronald  Schmidt, 
and  Beatrice — Mrs.  Allister  Ullner),  10  grand- 
children, one  brother  (David),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Laura  Ruby  and  Mrs,  Maryann  Zehr).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
19,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin;  interment  in  tne 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Souder,  John  R.,  son  of  Preston  and  Emma 
(Ruth)  Souder,  was  born  at  Telford,  Pa.,  July  27, 
1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Telford,  Pa.,  Apr. 
15,  1977;  aged  60  y.  On  May  14,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Mitman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Joan  Souder  and  John 
Merrill),  5 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs,  Dorothy 
Miller  and  Mrs,  Sallie  Shisler),  and  one  brother 
(Lester  Souder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (David,  Dec.  2,  1974).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Rockhill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
L.  Bergey  and  Henry  L.  Ruth;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Rolla  G.,  son  of  John  I.  and 
Ida  Mae  (Bissey)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
low'a  Co.,  Iowa,  May  2,  1906;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  .Apr.  27,  1977;  aged  70  y.  On 
Aug.  2,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Thresa 

Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Donald  D.  and  Ronald  G. ) and  one  sister 
(Mary — Mrs.  Harold  Stutzman).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  .Apr. 
30,  in  charge  of  Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  ^outh 
C^mvention),  Estes  Park.  C'olo  . June  18-24. 

N'irginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  JuK  28-30. 

South  (X'ntral  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo..  ju!\  29-31- 

Northwest  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  t'hurch  annual  meeting 
on  P B.  I C'ampus,  Three  Hills.  .Alta..  July  1-3.  1977. 
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At  your 

In  this  issue  is  a report  by  news  editor  Dave  Hostetler  on  a 
reader  survey  eonducted  last  year.  A similar  survey  was  done 
a number  of  years  ago  and  the  tables  ineluded  with  the  article 
provide  for  comparison  between  the  two  surveys.  The  need 
for  brevity  did  not  allow  him  to  provide  as  much  detail  as 
would  be  useful  to  understand  how  he  arrived  at  these  scores, 
but  you  can  get  an  idea  of  how  these  sample  readers  viewed 
the  Herald,  and  compare  their  view  with  your  own. 

Reader  surveys  are  useful  to  us  because  the  Herald  is 
published  as  a service  to  you.  Since  we  cannot  call  on  you  all 
individually,  we  believe  the  next  best  is  to  choose  at  random  a 
selection  of  our  subscribers  and  ask  their  opinions.  We  use 
the  results  as  a way  to  assess  our  weaker  and  stronger  areas. 

A clear  impression  from  both  surveys  is  the  importance  of 
church  news.  This  we  consider  a mandate  to  give  this  section 
priority.  We  are  at  present  in  conversation  with  the 
Publication  Board  to  clarify  our  news  policy  and  we  are 
expanding  our  sources  of  news. 

This  survey  concentrated  mainly  on  departments,  the 
material  appearing  regularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Herald. 
Though  it  surveyed  interest  in  selected  topics  (see  Table  II), 
no  actual  articles  were  included.  To  get  a better  view  of  your 
response  to  articles,  we  have  been  doing  a survey  this  year 
using  a one-page,  nine-question  form.  The  form  asks 
questions  about  such  items  as  the  article’s  title  and  style,  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  reader. 

On  each  of  the  nine  points,  the  article  is  rated  from  poor  to 
excellent  with  a score  of  1 to  4.  Thus  a perfect  article  in  the 
reader’s  mind  would  have  a score  of  36. 

Four  or  five  persons  are  asked  to  rate  each  article.  This  is 
an  extremely  small  sample  and  thus  the  results  are  less 
reliable  than  those  of  the  survey  reported  by  David  Hostetler. 
Nevertheless,  the  responses  have  been  interesting  and  useful. 

No  article  received  a perfect  score  from  all  five 
respondents,  but  here  are  some  which  scored  34  or  higher 
from  one  or  more  persons. 

“ If  we  sell  you  our  land,  love  it  ” — February  8 
“A  specific  time  in  history” — February  8 
“The  Schleitheim  text  ” — February  22 
“ Discerning  our  common  faith  ” — February  22 


service 

“Pan-African  assembly” — February  22 
“A  Christian  ministry  to  the  deaf  ” — March  8 
“Another  look  at  the  Great  Commission  ” — March  8 
“Volunteers  for  youth  sponsors  ” — April  12 
“A  memorial  stone  is  cold  ” — April  19 
Some  articles  drew  a wide  variety  of  response;  others 
followed  a middle  course.  1 was  particularly  interested  to  see 
the  Schleitheim  Confession  included  on  this  list.  However, 
the  reader  who  gave  this  top  score  wrote,  “ 1 have  found  it 
very  interesting  because  1 am  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
church  and  have  visited  the  site  of  Sattler’s  execution.  . . . 
People  who  have  ...  no  interest  in  history  may  find  it  more 
difficult  to  follow  or  may  skip  it  altogether.  ” 

Is  there  a common  theme  in  the  articles  listed  above?  If  so, 
perhaps  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  faith  and  mission  of  the  church. 
With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  the  articles  above  fit  this 
area.  If  this  is  the  area  of  highest  interest  among  readers  of 
Gospel  Herald  articles  it  gives  us  some  direction.  But,  as  I 
say,  this  was  only  a limited  survey.  Also,  many  other  articles 
received  a good  response  without  the  high  scores  found 
above.  For  example,  the  series  on  “what  we  believe  ” has 
been  generally  well  supported  by  the  survey. 

Further,  each  new  article  is  a new  creation.  It  will  not  be 
exactly  like  any  of  those  in  the  past  so  they  cannot  serve  as 
exact  models  for  it.  But  the  shadows  of  the  evaluation  and 
comments  from  the  evaluations  serve  as  useful  guides  as  our 
program  develops. 

As  an  editorial  staff  we  are  honored  to  be  called  upon  to 
provide  the  church  with  this  service.  An  occasional  friend 
offers  sympathy  or  support  to  the  editor  in  this  “difficult 
task.  ” This  support  is  always  appreciated,  though  we  do  not 
view  ours  as  an  impossible  task. 

It  is  true  there  is  diversity  of  viewpoint  among  our  readers. 
But  we  sense  a common  faith  and  loyalty  tying  us  together. 
Although  some  may  disagree  with  certain  published 
materials  or  strategies,  as  editor  I seldom  feel  attacked.  And  I 
trust  that  our  publishing  efforts  may  provide  an  opportunity 
to  inform  and  exhort  one  another  in  order  that  we  may 
increase  our  faith  and  work  out  our  salvation  to  the  glory  of 
God. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Beginning  a special  section  on  Voluntary  Service  prepared 


by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


A new  shoot  for  Voluntary  Service 

by  John  Eby 


“Participation  in  one  or  two  years  of  Voluntary  Service 
should  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  a part  of  a process  through 
which  we  can  develop  lifestyles  which  best  express  the  Jesus 
way  of  life.  Nor  is  the  development  of  a Christian  lifestyle  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a means  through  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  communicated  to  our  world,”  said  Jerry  Meek  in  a recent 
Missionary  Messenger  (Apr.  77)  article  about  VS. 

He  went  on  to  describe  his  own  experience.  “My  involve- 
ment in  VS  resulted  in  some  life  changes.  One  symbol  of  that 
change  is  our  family’s  involvement  in  community  living  in  a 
double  house  with  another  couple.  In  this  way,  our  VS 
experience  lives  on  as  we  share  washers  and  dryers,  children’s 
toys,  garden  work,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  living.  ” 

Other  persons  have  described  similar  experiences.  A VSer 
wrote  that  her  six  months  in  VS  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were 
the  most  significant  of  her  life.  Another  wrote  to  say  that  his 
values  were  completely  changed  during  his  year  in  VS. 


Voluntary  Service  provides  a unique  setting  in  which  per- 
sonal growth  in  discipleship  happens  through  ministry  to 
others.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Discipleship — following 
Jesus  in  every  area  of  life — and  service  are  really  two  words 
for  the  same  thing. 

New  Experience  Envisioned.  A new  kind  of  experience  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VSers  will  open  this  fall  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  particularly  geared  to  provide  resources  to 
make  the  most  of  the  personal  and  spiritual  growth  dimen- 
sions of  VS.  Four  VS  households,  each  with  eight  members, 
will  be  located  in  metropolitan  Phoenix.  The  households  will 
be  close  enough  to  relate  to  each  other  and  to  share  resources 
for  building  their  life  together  as  disciples. 

Gene  and  Mary  Herr,  Goshen,  Indiana,  will  share  a full- 
time assignment  as  resource  persons  to  walk  with  VSers  in 
their  growth  in  discipleship  and  service.  The  Herrs  will  be 


available  for  personal  counseling  and  will  help  each 
household  as  they  work  through  the  practical  applications  of 
Christian  community.  They  will  also  plan  seminars,  retreats, 
college  courses,  Bible  study  guides,  and  other  resources  for 
the  VSers.  In  addition,  the  Herrs  will  serve  as  liaisons 
between  the  VSers  and  local  churches  and  employing 
agencies. 

The  new  discipleship  and  service  unit  will  work  toward  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  a supportive  setting  where  persons  can  grow 
spiritually; 

— in  their  understanding  of  Christian  lifestyle 
— in  their  understanding  of  Christian  community 
— in  service  motivation  and  servanthood  lifestyle 
— in  Biblical  understanding 
— in  sharing  Jesus  Christ 

— in  their  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

2.  To  demonstrate  a witness  to  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  To  provide  caring  personnel  for  local  social  service 
agencies. 

4.  To  help  persons  understand  the  needs  of  the  world — 
poverty,  aging,  housing,  mental  retardation,  prisons, 
family,  health  care,  urbanity,  affluence. 

5.  To  provide  a setting  where  persons  can  test  career  options 
by  working  in  related  jobs. 

6.  To  provide  an  away-from-home  setting  for  persons  to 
examine  and  redefine  life  priorities. 

Important  Ingredients.  Several  important  ingredients  go 
into  the  discipleship  and  service  model. 

First,  each  VSer  will  experience  Christian  community  as  a 
part  of  a household.  Within  the  close  fellowship  provided  by 
this  intentional  community,  VSers  will  share  each  other’s  joys 
and  struggles.  The  household  will  provide  the  context  within 
which  VSers  can  work  through  discipleship  issues  in  a sup- 
porting, caring  group. 

A second  ingredient  will  be  the  involvement  of  each  VSer 
in  a job  which  meets  community  needs.  These  jobs  will  also 
allow  VSers  to  test  careers  which  they  may  want  to  pursue 
with  further  study  and  experience.  The  personnel  office  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will  work  with  some  VSers 
to  firm  up  job  assignments  before  they  enter  the  discipleship 
and  service  unit.  Other  VSers  will  go  to  the  unit  without 
definite  assignments  and  will  spend  the  first  several  days  in 
Phoenix  discovering  job  possibilities  which  use  their  gifts. 

The  VSers  will  be  integrally  involved  in  the  life  of  a local 


John  Eby  is  secretary  of  Relief  and  Service  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


congregation.  This  ingredient  will  let  VSers  experience  and 
share  the  work  of  the  church  as  expressed  by  that  congrega- 
tion. Phoenix  has  a variety  of  Mennonite  churches,  each  with 
unique  ministries  and  ways  of  putting  into  practice  the  life  of 
discipleship.  Leaders  of  these  congregations  are  eager  to  have 
VSers  share  their  lives,  both  for  what  VSers  can  learn  from 
them,  and  for  the  gifts  each  VSer  will  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  congregation. 

One  of  Several.  The  discipleship  and  service  unit  is  only 
one  of  several  programs  which  are  a part  of  Voluntary 
Service.  VS  has  been  influential  in  many  areas  of  social 
change  and  has  helped  communities  and  congregations 
respond  to  needs  of  their  neighbors.  Programs  like  the 
Larlham  Foundation  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  which  ministers  to 
profoundly  retarded  persons,  have  felt  the  impact  of  VS.  An 
emerging  Mennonite  fellowship  in  San  Francisco  is  using 
VSers  to  supplement  its  congregation  and  outreach. 

VS  will  continue  to  assist  congregations  in  service  and  wit- 
ness. And  VS  will  continue  to  touch  the  lives  of  those  it  serves 
while  it  strengthens  those  who  serve.  As  one  departing  VSer 
testified,  “I  have  learned  a lot  in  a year  here.  I’ve  learned 
patience,  joy,  forgiveness,  confronting,  and  a greater  love  for 
my  fellowman.  It’s  been  a tremendous  experience  but  it 
won’t  all  stop  here  because  I’ll  continue  to  have  new 
experiences  as  I walk  with  Christ  and  grow  still  closer  to 
Him.  ” 
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Wanted:  help  that  helps 

by  Isaac  Click 

A monkey  and  a fish  got  caught  in  a great  flood  according 
to  an  oriental  fable.  The  agile  and  experienced  monkey 
scrambled  up  a tree  to  safety.  As  he  looked  down  into  the  rag- 
ing waters,  he  saw  the  fish  struggling  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent. With  good  intentions  and  a desire  to  help  his  less 
fortunate  friend,  he  reached  down  and  scooped  the  fish  from 
the  water.  To  the  monkey’s  surprise,  the  fish  was  ungrateful 
and  died,  unable  to  survive  the  aid  he  had  been  given. 

Help!  This  is  the  desperate  cry  of  both  the  person  who  is 
seeking  help  and  the  person  who  is  getting  the  kind  of  help 
that  is  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 


Collective  caring.  One  of  our  brotherhood’s  collective 
symbols  of  caring  has  been  Voluntary  Service.  It  has 
pioneered  a variety  of  helping  ministries  over  the  last  three 
decades,  largely  in  disadvantaged  communities.  The  concept 
of  self-help  has  long  been  a guiding  principle  for  VS  projects. 

I recall  my  own  VS  experience  in  the  1950s.  My  wife  and  I 
were  sent  to  an  isolated  Indian  village  in  western  Canada 
to  “see  what  could  be  done  to  help  the  people  help 
themselves.  ” That  was  important  to  our  concept  of  mission 
because  it  implied  potential  local  skills  and  forced  us  to  take 
the  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. That  time  requirement,  as  we  came  to  appreciate 
later,  was  very  important. 

Community  development  out  of  a broad  international 
experience  has  some  insights  to  share  about  helping  that  are 
important  in  the  VS  context.  One  insight  is  its  perspective  on 
people  which  says: 

— people  have  the  ability  to  make  good  judgments  if  they 
have  good  information; 

— people  can  make  good  decisions  if  along  with  good  in- 
formation they  have  “bite  sized  ” opportunities  within  reach; 
— people  desire  and  will  seek  improvement  if  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  them;  and, 

— people  have  a fundamental  right  to  be  involved  in  matters 
that  affect  them. 

Revolutionary  implications.  Such  perspectives  may  appear 
almost  naively  simple  on  the  surface,  but  in  fact  their  im- 
plications are  revolutionary  for  helpers  accustomed  to  impos- 

Isaac  Click  is  a member  of  the  Relief  and  Service  Committee,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  He  and  his  wife,  Mildred,  spent  10  years  in  Voluntary 
Service  at  Calling  Lake,  Alberta. 


ing  arbitrary,  imported  solutions  to  the  problems  people  face. 

What  this  means  in  practice  is  that  helpers  must  seek  first, 
to  begin  where  people  are — culturally,  psychologically,  and 
geographically.  Then,  one  can  proceed  in  stages  realistic  to 
the  local  situation  and  in  the  direction  chosen  by  the  people. 
Local  people  must  be  involved  in  planning  and  evaluating 
projects. 

Helpers  must  also  reinforce  the  identity  and  safeguard  the 
dignity  of  the  people  they  serve.  To  do  this  one  must  utilize 
local  skills  when  possible,  help  persons  develop  new  skills 
where  needed,  and  provide  opportunities  for  contacts  with 
outside  resources  when  necessary. 

Ultimately,  as  the  beginning  fable  illustrates,  a helping 
relationship  is  measured  by  its  results,  not  by  its  good  inten- 
tions. 

Evidence  of  nonhelpful  help  is  seen  in  the  very  people  it 
proposed  to  serve.  Recipients  of  nonhelp  become  more  help- 
less, less  capable  of  initiating  actions  and  making  decisions. 
Unwilling  or  unable  to  take  risks,  they  lack  creativity,  are  less 
self-assured  and  self-reliant,  and  show  various  stages  of 
resentment,  hostility,  and  apathy. 

Both  independent  and  interdependent.  When  help  is 
truly  helpful  it  allows  people  to  be  less  dependent,  more 
highly  motivated  and  creative,  less  concerned  about  con- 
formity, and  more  able  to  work  both  independently  and 
interdependently. 

Helping  is  both  a science  and  an  art.  It  is  also  an  expression 
of  the  kingdom  that  Christ  said  is  now,  within  you — the  good 
news  for  the  poor.  Voluntary  Service,  then,  does  have  a place 
as  a helper  of  the  disadvantaged  and  a responsibility  to  do 
that  helping  in  ways  that  build  persons  as  well  as  programs. 
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Combining  nursing  and  unit  hostess  duties  keeps  Eleanor  Neuschwander 
busy  in  Boise,  Idaho. 


As  director  of  a summer  camp  in  Canton,  Ohio,  Phil  Risser  is  a favorite  of 
many  local  children. 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana.  We  kept  Billy  out  of  trouble  this 
month,  or  so  he  claims.  Billy  was  the  first  person  in  our  read- 
ing program.  We  have  worked  with  him  for  the  past  three 
months.  He  started  as  a straight  F student  who  disliked 
school.  His  last  report  card,  however,  showed  three  B’s,  four 
C s,  and  only  one  D.  His  attitude  has  improved  so  much  that 
one  morning  when  he  missed  the  school  bus,  he  took  the  city 
bus  so  he  wouldn’t  miss  school.  If  only  we  could  reach  them 
all  that  way! — Dave  Bishop 

Mantua,  Ohio.  My  work  at  the  Hattie  Larlham  Founda- 
tion for  severely  retarded  children  is  going  really  well  and  I 
like  it.  As  a nurse  aide  I have  some  rather  unpleasant  jobs  but 
bad  goes  along  with  good.  What  I enjoy  the  most  is  discover- 
ing the  ways  to  communicate  and  get  a reaction  from  all  the 
different  young  persons.  Some  are  severely  retarded  and 
handicapped  but  some  (very  few)  can  talk.  Just  to  get  those 
who  lie  soundless  all  day  to  laugh  and  giggle  from  a ticklish 
rib  or  foot  is  exciting.  My  goal  is  to  go  the  second  mile  in  my 
work,  showing  the  reason  a Christian  VS  unit  is  around. — 
Carmen  Blosser 

Champaign,  Illinois.  It  was  ironic;  I went  into  VS  to  satisfy 
my  own  needs  and  I found  out  that  the  community  seemed  to 
have  more  problems  than  1.  In  the  two  years  I was  there  I 
forgot  all  about  myself.  By  the  time  I left,  I had  strong 
concerns  about  not  having  given  as  much  as  I received.  I 
really  felt  guilty  about  that  for  a while,  but  I read  somewhere 
that  success  or  failure  is  not  measured  in  the  institutions  that 
one  has  established,  but  rather  in  the  friendships  developed. 
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Instead  of  making  $30,000  a year,  my  goal  now  is  to  love  and 
be  loved. — Dave  Erb 

Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  There  is  a lady  named  Julie  in 
town  who  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  leaving  her  1 ‘/2-year- 
old  baby  girl  in  a local  bar  while  she  went  out  on  a spree.  A 
friend  told  her  that  if  she  needed  to  get  away  from  the  baby 
for  a while  to  let  him  know  because  he  had  friends  who  would 
help  her  rather  than  have  the  baby  left  alone  in  a bar.  He  led 
Julie  to  Ed  and  Mary  who  gladly  took  the  baby  in.  At  first 
they  kept  the  baby  only  a few  hours,  but  the  times  began  to 
get  longer  and  longer  until  it  was  a full-time  thing.  This  was 
more  than  Ed  and  Mary  could  handle,  so  we  got  involved. 
Now  we  keep  the  baby  most  of  the  time  with  a few  hours  of 
relief  each  day  from  Ed  and  Mary.  Julie  still  comes  and  visits 
the  baby  about  once  a week  for  a few  hours.  We  are  hoping 
during  this  time  to  be  as  much  of  a Christian  witness  as  possi- 
ble.— Kathy  and  Mike  Lechtlitner 

Walsenburg,  Colorado.  VS  in  Walsenburg  so  far  has  been 
an  eye  opening  and  enriching  experience  for  me.  Coming 
from  the  Elkhart  area,  it  was  really  quite  a change  to  move 
into  a community  where  60  percent  of  the  population  is  on 
welfare.  My  job  doing  minor  home  repairs  has  gotten  me  into 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Association  of  Christian  Schools  where 
Kevin  Phillips  helps  with  physical  education  classes. 


some  really  poor  housing.  My  first  reaction  was  one  that  is 
probably  typical:  “What  am  I doing  here?”  After  a few  weeks 
I finally  stopped  asking  myself  the  question  and  decided  to 
find  the  answer.  The  answer  I found  is  quite  complete  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  simply  that  this  is  where  the  Lord  wants  me 
to  be  at  this  point  in  my  life. — Gerald  Miller 


Melba  Umble  mends  children’s  clothing  as  a part  of  her  work  at  the  House 
of  Samuel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Paul  Hershberger  pounds  a lot  of  nails  in  his  assignment  in  home  repairs 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fort  Dodge 
says  yes  to  VS 

by  Dave  and  Karen  Seehusen 


After  a year  of  sponsoring  a VS  unit  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  if 
you  would  ask  us  at  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  if  we 
would  try  Voluntary  Service  again,  the  answer  would  be  yes. 

In  1975  our  congregation  took  a serious  look  at  our 
missions  goals.  Our  mission  we  defined  as  “the  need  to  nur- 
ture our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
growth  and  outreach  as  God  adds  to  our  numbers.”  As  we 
struggled  to  find  ways  to  put  our  goal  into  action,  someone 
mentioned  VS.  The  idea  stuck  and  we  were  on  our  way. 

Establishing  a VS  unit  took  some  patience.  We  made  initial 
contacts  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  got  approval, 
support  and  suggestions,  and  moved  ahead.  Our  VS  commit- 
tee averaged  three  meetings  per  month  for  six  months  as 
plans  were  made.  Einally  in  May  our  first  VSers  arrived. 

As  we  look  back  on  our  first  year,  we  see  the  VSers 
themselves  as  the  best  part  of  VS  in  Fort  Dodge.  Phil  Min- 
inger,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  besides  serving  as  program  di- 
rector with  his  wife,  Mary,  is  youth  secretary  for  lowa- 
Nebraska  Conference.  He  has  guided  new  activities  such  as  a 
weekend  snow  camp,  workshops  for  youth  sponsors,  and  Bi- 
ble quiz  teams.  Mary  directs  a singing  group  called 
“Sonshine.” 

Steve  Nussbaum,  Kidron,  Ohio,  serves  as  recreation  direc- 
tor for  the  Fort  Dodge  Council  of  Churches.  For  those  neigh- 
borhoods not  reached  by  community  programs,  he  organizes 
basketball,  soccer,  swimming,  photography  lessons,  and 
other  activities. 

Mike  Stuckey,  Archbold,  Ohio,  repairs  homes  of  low-in- 
come  families  under  project  HOME.  With  Mike’s  help, 
recipients  learn  to  maintain  their  own  homes.  Eor  example,  a 
one-parent  family’s  two  oldest  boys  helped  Mike  paint 
several  rooms — their  first  experience  with  a paintbrush. 

Renea  Hilligoss,  Washburn,  111.,  is  the  church  community 
worker.  She  is  accountable  to  a church  outreach  committee. 
This  committee  listens  to  and  advises  Renea  on  ideas  and 
projects.  Presently  she  is  a part-time  teacher  aide,  works  with 
a 4-H  group  and  single-parent  families  in  a low-income  area, 
helps  at  the  local  ethnic  school,  and  assists  in  projects  at  a 
retirement  home. 


Students  appreciate  the  special  attention  they  receive  from  teacher  aide 
Renea  Hilligoss. 


Steve  Nussbaum  directs  recreational  activities  for  Ft.  Dodge  youth. 


Voluntary  Service  has  broadened  our  ehurch  family  and 
community  involvement.  VSers  and  congregational  members 
labored  together  hanging  doors,  repairing  broken  locks  and 
windows,  and  fixing  wallboard  that  vandals  had  destroyed  at 
the  Urban  Ministry  Administration  Home. 

Our  VSers  have  enriched  our  congregation  with  their 
musical  abilities,  partieipation  in  Sunday  school  and  Bible 
sehool,  and  their  fellowship.  VSers  bring  uniqueness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  faith  to  their  assignments.  Each  of  our  church 
members  has  gained  new  friendships  from  the  VSers. 

While  here  we  want  each  VSer  to  increase  their  leadership 
skills  and  experience  growth  in  their  commitment  to  Christ. 
These  persons  will  be  better  leaders  in  your  congregation 
someday  because  of  their  VS  experienee. 

While  we  could  say  more  about  our  challenges  and  accom- 
plishments, we  realize  the  Lord’s  work  is  not  finished.  VS 
keeps  the  need  of  redefining  our  church  mission  and  com- 
munity outreach  continually  vjsible  to  our  congregation.  VS 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  our  love  into  action.  VS  is 
love  in  deed.  ^ 
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Processing  the 
VS  experience 

by  Nathan  Hege 


“What  is  a process  journal?”  I asked  Jerry  Meek,  director 
of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board’s  Voluntary  Service  program. 
He  launched  into  a description  of  VS  unit  life  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  process  journal  turned  out  to  be  a logbook  where  each 
VSer  keeps  sort  of  a running  account  of  the  progress  they  feel 
they  are  making,  socially,  spiritually,  emotionally. 

They  write  goals  in  their  books.  “That  helps  provide  a 
structure  for  them  to  identify  what  areas  of  growth  are  im- 
portant to  the  VSer,  ” is  the  way  VS  director  Jerry  Meek 
explained  the  journals  when  I asked  him  for  the  rationale  of 
the  diseipleship  model,  as  he  calls  it. 

The  Harrisburg  unit  has  a good  mix  for  growth.  Randy 
Steffy  and  his  wife,  Sara,  are  newlyweds  who  each  had  served 
a previous  VS  term  in  South  Carolina.  Now  from  their  home 
on  Walnut  Street  Randy  does  home  repair  service  for  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  call  a city  repairman.  Sara  is  unit 
hostess.  Assisting  Randy  in  home  repair  is  Dennis  Frey,  who 
is  now  into  his  fourth  short-term  assignment. 

Bonnie  Helm  drives  a van  for  Kraybill’s  School  located  in 
the  countryside  east  of  Harrisburg.  Bonnie  also  serves  as 
teacher  aide.  A close  companion  is  Esther  Rohrer,  who  is  an 
LPN  at  Harrisburg  City  Hospital. 

On  Carnation  Street  five  blocks  away,  two  more  VSers  live 
who  round  out  the  team.  Charles  and  Marion  LeFever, 
veteran  servants  who  did  ten  years  as  supervisors  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat  south  of  Quarryville,  Pennsylvania,  tie  the 
group  together  not  only  with  the  maturity  of  their  retirement 
years  but  also  with  their  youthful  commitment  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Charles  teaches  the  Bible  to  parolees  and  visits  his 
neighbors.  Marion  helps  old  ladies  unable  to  do  their  shop- 
ping and  invites  people  into  her  home  where  she  shares  the 
love  of  Christ. 

But  VS  in  Harrisburg — or  at  any  of  the  other  17  Eastern 
Board  locations — is  not  only  service.  It  includes  diseipleship 
training.  “The  program  is  geared  toward  the  growth  and 

Nathan  Hege  is  editor  of  Missionary  Messenger. 


learning  process  of  the  individual  VSer, ’’  to  use  the  adminis- 
trator’s lingo.  “VS  is  designed  to  be  a catalyst  for  continuous 
growth  in  the  Christian  life.” 

For  many  years  VS  was  a symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  a reach- 
out  to  others,  to  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  delinquent  on  the 
streets,  or  to  an  overworked  pastor.  The  focus  was  on  using 
one’s  gifts  and  abilities  to  meet  the  needs  in  society. 

The  thrust  is  now  different.  Why? 

Essentially  because  VSers  came  back  from  their  terms  say- 
ing how  much  they  have  been  changed.  It  was  a recurring  re- 
frain: “My  lifestyle,  my  friends,  my  job,  my  view  of  money, 
all  have  changed.”  “I  learned  to  live  with  someone  I didn’t 
like.”  “My  attitudes  of  superiority  had  to  go.  ” 

So  the  VS  program  began  to  affirm  what  happens  to  the 
people  who  serve. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  spiritual  and  personal  develop- 
ment also  enhances  one’s  service.  Tuesday  night  in  Har- 
risburg is  Bible  study  time.  Each  person  helps  resource  the 
others  to  be  effective  servants.  The  process  journal  which 
each  VSer  keeps  helps  them  to  reflect  upon  what  God  is  do- 
ing in  their  lives. 

“Diseipleship  and  service — the  two  go  together.  The  VS 
program  is  not  the  one  or  the  other;  it  is  both,  ” Jerry  Meek 
says. 

A major  ingredient  of  the  diseipleship  training  and  service 
program  includes  involvement  with  a local  Mennonite 
church.  A church  may  request  the  VS  office  to  open  a unit 
whose  members  will  relate  to  them  and  serve  as  an  outreach 
of  the  church.  The  five  Mennonite  churches  in  Harrisburg 
requested  that  VSers  participate  with  them  in  several  minis- 
tries to  their  communities.  An  advisory  counsel  representing 
the  churches  directs  the  VS  activities. 

Growth  is  not  always  easy,  for  living  and  working  closely 
with  others  calls  forth  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  worst.  But 
VSers  have  learned  that  they  must  first  of  all  make  it  in  their 
lives  together;  then  service  becomes  credible.  ^ 


Unit  devotions  for  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  VSers  Marion  LeFever,  Kirkwood, 
Pa.;  Sara  and  Randy  Steffy,  Leola,  Pa.;  Esther  Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Bonnie  Helm,  Columbia,  Pa.;  and  Charles  LeFever. 
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Available  through 
your  local  bookstore 


It  is  true  that  in  1 976  twenty-four  of  the  thirty- 
one  new  Herald  Press  books  were  by  or  about 
Mennonites.  It’s  true  that  we  just  completed 
the  first  major  revision  of  the  Herald  Summer 
Bible  School  Series  in  28  years  using  Men- 
nonite  writers,  advisers,  and  churches  to 
create,  edit,  and  test  the  courses.  But  don’t 
patronize  us  because  we  are  your 
publishers. 

Buy  Herald  Press  books  because  they  meet 
your  needs  and  those  of  your  family  and 
church.  As  your  publishing  house  we  strive  to 
stay  close  to  the  issues  facing  Christians  to- 
day. In  the  last  year  we  have  dealt  with:  di- 
vorce and  remarriage  (DIVORCE,  A CHRIS- 
TIAN DILEMMA,  paper  $1.95),  affluence 
(OVERCOMING  MATERIALISM,  paper  $1.95; 
CHRIST  IN  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB,  paper 
$1.95),  church  growth  and  renewal  (COM- 
MUNITY AND  COMMITMENT,  paper  $2.95; 
THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHURCH  GROWTH, 
paper  $2.95;  BEYOND  RENEWAL,  paper 
$1.95),  world  hunger  (MORE-WITH-LESS 
COOKBOOK,  paper  $5.95),  demonology  (THE 
DEVIL  DID  NOT  MAKE  ME  DO  IT,  paper 
$4.95),  the  charismatic  movement  (MY  PER- 
SONAL PENTECOST,  paper  $3.95),  the  nur- 
ture of  our  children  (SEVEN  THINGS 
CHILDREN  NEED,  paper  $1.95;  LOVE  AND 
SEX  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH,  paper  $3.95),  dis- 
cipleship  (WALKING  IN  THE  RESURREC- 
TION, cloth  $5.95;  BECAUSE  GOD  LOVES, 


Mennonites,  Don’t  Buy  Herald  Press  Books 
and  Curriculum  Material  Out  of  Loyalty 


paper  $1.25),  nationalism  (OUR  STAR- 
SPANGLED  FAITH,  paper  $2.50),  and  death 
and  dying  (AFTER  DEATH,  WHAT?  paper 
$1.95;  MY  WALK  THROUGH  GRIEF,  paper 
$1.95). 

Or  read  us  to  discover  your  roots,  find  out 
where  the  Mennonite  Church  is  today,  and 
where  it  is  headed  in  the  future.  Read;  THE 
GREAT  TREK  (cloth,  $9.95);  TWAS  SEED- 
ING TIME  (paper,  $4.95):  BLACK  AND  MEN- 
NONITE (paper,  $3.95);  KINGDOM,  CROSS, 
AND  COMMUNITY  (Cloth,  $12.95). 

Use  Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 
and  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series  because 
they  are  the  only  VBS  courses  consistent  in 
theology  and  approach  with  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  beliefs.  Also,  invest  in  Herald  ma- 
terial because  churches  across  North  America 
are  discovering  that  HERALD  PRESS  VBS 
curricula  are  the  only  courses  that  are 
permanent  and  closely  graded.  Churches  of 
all  denominations  like  the  continuity  that  this 
approach  offers  students,  teachers,  and 
superintendents.  They  appreciate  the  em- 
phasis on  Bible  study  and  Christian  lifestyle 
that  the  material  offers. 


Purchase  Herald  Press  books  and 
curriculum  because  it  is  quality  literature 
for  church  and  home. 


Herald  Press 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 
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Forming  a people  of  God 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  a child  I tried  to  figure  out  how  a long  train  turned  itself 
around.  I knew  it  couldn’t  do  it  like  a car  or  even  like  an  air- 
plane. One  day  a teacher  let  me  in  on  a secret.  She  told  me 
about  the  roundhouse.  The  engineer  drove  only  the  engine  of 
the  train  onto  a large  turntable  in  the  roundhouse.  The 
turntable  was  then  rotated  so  that  the  front  of  the  engine 
ended  up  pointing  in  its  new  direction.  All  it  had  to  do  was 
hook  up  its  cars  and  chug  off. 

Turning  a train  around  is  simple  compared  to  changing  the 
direction  of  an  educational  movement.  Yet  about  1971  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  took  a hard  look  at  what  was 
happening  to  Mennonite  education: 

•The  number  of  Mennonite  youth  attending  Mennonite 
colleges  was  decreasing  (the  freshman  attendance  rate  of 
Mennonite  young  people  dropped  from  28  percent  in  1966  to 
17  percent  in  1975). 

•Fewer  young  Mennonites  were  going  to  college  any- 
where, part  of  a national  trend. 

•The  unique  witness  of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  in 
jeopardy  if  the  decline  in  youth  attending  church-related 
schools  and  colleges  continued,  for  most  missionaries,  pas- 
toral workers  and  many  other  congregational  members  came 
through  these  institutions. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  said  clearly  that  Mennonite 
schools  had  to  adjust  their  programs  to  meet  new  needs  in  the 
churches.  The  train  had  to  be  turned  around,  or  at  least  some 
shift  made  in  the  direction  it  was  going. 

An  Education  Thrust.  The  Board  of  Education  came  to 
Assembly  73  with  a proposal  for  an  Education  Thrust.  The 
Board  wanted  to  find  out  what  church  people  and  educa- 
tional people  expected  of  their  schools  and  colleges.  Ob- 
viously both  groups  needed  to  do  a lot  of  talking  together  to 
clear  the  air  and  prepare  the  way  for  new  emphases.  A second 
goal  was  to  find  ways  to  translate  these  findings  into  reality. 
Vision  had  to  become  flesh  and  blood. 

A series  of  Education  Thrust  weekends  were  held  in  Men- 
nonite communities  to  talk  about  church-related  education. 
Anyone  interested  could  attend.  Any  topic  remotely  con- 
nected with  church-sponsored  education  was  a fair  target  for 
diseussion. 

The  Educator,  a bimonthly  periodical  highlighting  Thrust 
issues,  was  sent  to  Mennonite  sehool  personnel  and  other 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  teaches  English  at  Tabor  College  in  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 
This  is  the  final  article  in  a series  on  the  Mennonite  Church  program  boards. 
Research  and  writing  of  the  articles  was  supported  in  part  oy  a grant  from 
the  Schowalter  Foundation. 


interested  persons.  Articles  about  whieh  direction  the  educa- 
tional engine  might  go  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Some 
T-shirts  with  the  Thrust  logo  were  sold. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-year  Thrust  period  about  12,000 
persons  had  taken  part  in  discussions,  and  many  more  had 
read  about  it.  Which  direction  should  the  Board  go?  It  eould 
pattern  ehurch  edueation  after  secular  models  from  the 
publie  sector,  or  it  could  use  other  church-sponsored  sehools 
as  models.  While  both  models  had  commendable  features, 
neither  was  totally  satisfying. 

Elam  Peachey,  assistant  prineipal  of  Christopher  Dock 
High  School,  wrote  in  the  January  1974  Educator:  “We  as 
educators  have  taken  too  many  clues  as  to  the  why  and  how 
of  education,  particularly  the  how,  from  secular  models.  ” 
The  engine  was  not  going  to  go  in  that  direction. 

The  Board  of  Edueation  ehose  a different  model  it  called 
Peoplehood  Education,  a model  growing  out  of  the  values 
and  commitments  of  the  Mennonite  Church  sponsoring  the 
sehools.  The  model  was  unique  because  it  was  created  to  fit  a 
church  with  unique  emphases,  whieh  were  neither  those  of 
mainline  Protestantism  nor  Catholicism.  The  structure  and 
shape  of  Peoplehood  Education  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
basic  biblical  and  theological  understandings  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Peoplehood  Education  relates  to  all  areas  of  the  Board’s 
interest:  elementary,  seeondary,  college,  and  seminary.  How 
many  students  does  this  involve?  Sixty-five  Mennonite 
Church  students  are  enrolled  at  the  two  seminaries  this  year; 
1,619  Mennonite  Church  students  are  enrolled  in  Mennonite 
eolleges  ineluding  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario;  393  students  are  attending  or  have  attended  a term 
at  Rosedale  Bible  Sehool  and  Institute;  2,270  students  are  at- 
tending the  14  Mennonite  four-year  high  sehools;  and  5,734 
students  are  attending  74  Mennonite  elementary  schools  in 
17  states.  Over  10,000  students  are  involved  in  Mennonite 
edueation. 

Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  seeretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  told  me  when  1 visited  him  at  his  offiee  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  “Mennonites  want  a kind  of  edueation 
eentered  around  people-of-God  truth,  rather  than  just  about 
the  great  truths  of  the  classics  or  the  discovered  truth  of 
scienees.  ” Peoplehood  Edueation  would  not  exclude  these, 
but  its  focus  would  be  on  what  it  means  “in  all  areas  of  life  to 
live  in  relationship  to  God  as  part  of  His  eovenant  people. 

“As  we  view  edueation  it  is  a eonversation  between  the 
older  and  younger  generations  of  the  people  about  things 
that  are  important  as  the  young  people  prepare  for  life  and 
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for  vocation  and  kingdom  citizenship.  The  task  is  to  de- 
termine what  is  important  to  this  generation  so  that  the 
educational  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  best  way  to 
eateh  the  vision  and  to  reflect  the  vision.  ” 

Peoplehood  Education  would  be  education  with  a bias — a 
strong  bias — for  church-related  schools  were  envisioned  as 
parts  of  the  church,  serving  other  parts  of  the  ehurch  with 
their  gifts,  and  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

Further,  Peoplehood  Education  meant  the  Board  and 
schools  would  listen  to  the  congregations.  In  turn,  the  con- 
gregations would  agree  to  provide  the  moral  and  financial 
support  and  the  setting  within  whieh  the  task  could  be  done. 

Key  figures  in  any  educational  institution  are  the  faculty. 
What  is  the  role  of  the  faculty  in  Peoplehood  Education,  I 
asked  Meyer. 

A change  of  model.  “What  model  is  most  frequently  used 
in  both  state  and  most  church-related  schools  in  selecting 
faculty?”  he  responded  jokingly.  He  didn’t  give  me  a chance 
to  answer.  They  look  for  people  who  are  strong  academicians, 
he  said.  In  state  schools  a person  is  usually  hired  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  qualifications  in  his  academic  field.  “He  is  like  a 
medieal  specialist  employed  by  a hospital  to  fill  a pathology 
slot,  or  a media  marketing  specialist  employed  by  an  in- 
dustrial firm  because  of  his  expertise,  ” said  Meyer. 

In  Peoplehood  Education  there  are  some  people  priorities. 
The  Board  urges  schools  and  colleges  to  look  for  faculty 
members  who  are  strong  church  persons  gifted  in  working 
with  young  people  and  with  a vision  for  what  the  church  can 
be  in  today’s  world,  as  well  as  expertise  in  an  academic  area. 
The  individual  faculty  member’s  involvement  in  the  church 
is  important.  Faculty  ought  to  be  accountable  to  the  people 
in  the  same  way  missionaries  and  other  leaders  are. 

“They  must  aet  as  representatives  of  the  people.  They  act 
as  models  for  the  vision.  It  is  clear  that  spiritual  community 
must  take  place  first  among  faculty  members  if  it  is  to  be 
realized  on  the  campuses  in  the  larger  community  of  faculty 
and  students.  Students  soon  catch  what  makes  a faculty 


member  tick,”  said  Meyer. 

This  clear  aceountability  to  the  congregations  requires  a 
new  high  level  of  trust  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  lay 
persons.  “It  is  a fearful  thing  for  a professional  to  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  laymen,”  said  Meyer.  “Yet  if  we  want  to  work 
toward  creating  change,  we  will  have  to  learn  to  trust  one 
another.  The  schools  and  colleges  will  have  to  learn  to  trust 
one  another.  The  schools  and  colleges  will  have  to  trust  the 
chureh  people  to  help  them  in  curriculum  building.  ” 

Such  mutual  trust  can’t  often  be  found  in  large  degree  in 
public  educational  systems,  he  said.  There  the  academician 
usually  looks  to  other  academicians  in  his  field  for  support 
and  to  the  professors  he  had  while  attending  university  for 
role  models.  In  Peoplehood  Education,  faculty  and  congrega- 
tions are  expected  to  listen  to  each  other. 

Meyer  acknowledged  that  the  Board  needs  to  find  better 
ways  to  relate  more  closely  to  congregations  for  carrying  on 
the  educational  process.  “The  difficulties  and  barriers  to  do 
this  in  the  fullest  way  are  enormous  . . . and  yet  we  all  know 
that  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  congregations  do  have  a 
role  in  reminding  teachers  and  administrations  what  the 
educational  process  is  about.  ” 

Peoplehood  Education  differs  from  secular  models  in  other 
ways.  Its  goal  with  regard  to  career  education,  an  area  gain- 
ing popularity  in  numerous  educational  institutions,  is  not 
merely  to  prepare  young  people  for  professions,  but  to  return 
them  to  the  church  as  leaders  and  members — more  responsi- 
ble members — to  work  within  the  church,  explained  Meyer. 
“We  want  to  send  baek  businessmen,  teachers,  doctors,  and 
nurses  who  are  strongly  hooked  to  the  church  and  who  come 
back  wanting  to  make  their  contribution  and  their  vocation  a 
Christian  calling. 

“Mennonite  schools  can  be  sensitive  to  changing  career 
interests,  but  they  will  not  attract  students  by  trying  to  outdo 
public  institutions  in  discipline-oriented  class  offerings  of  the 
kinds  characteristic  of  most  American  educational  institutions 
in  the  past  century,  ” said  Meyer. 

As  aspect  of  Peoplehood  Education  not  yet  fully  developed 
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is  the  effort  to  combat  individualism  in  financial  support  of 
students.  Responsibility  for  a young  person’s  education  is  not 
usually  seen  as  congregational  business.  That  s a family 
problem.  The  Board  is  working  toward  a plan  which  will  ena- 
ble all  young  people  who  should  go  to  college  to  do  so 
through  a mutual  educational  fund,  but  “we  should  not 
glamorize  our  success  in  this  area,  said  Meyer. 

By  now  I thought  I knew  enough  about  the  basic  concepts 
of  Peoplehood  Education  to  test  them  at  nearby  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kansas,  a two-year  college  with  about  650 
students.  I asked  Laban  Peaehey,  president,  what 
Peoplehood  Education  meant  to  him. 

“We  are  the  people  s college,”  was  his  frank  reply.  He  has 
been  with  the  school  since  1968.  Through  the  years  he  has 
formulated  for  himself  and  tried  to  convince  faculty,  students 
and  congregations  of  the  need  for  strong,  close  ties  between 
church  and  school. 

“We  should  be  taking  our  signals  on  what  to  teach  and 
how  to  teach  from  Jerusalem  rather  than  from  Athens,”  he 
said.  “The  seeular,  humanistic  world  does  not  have  as  its 
priority  or  purpose  the  things  the  people  of  God  who  are 
concerned  about  another  kingdom  have. 

When  he  first  aecepted  the  chief  administrative  position  at 
the  college,  he  visited  with  the  constituency  to  get  their  feel- 
ing about  two  matters.  First  he  asked,  “Do  you  want  a 
college?  ” Many  persons  were  shocked.  Of  course,  they 
wanted  a college.  A church  college  had  always  been  a given. 
His  next  question  was  “What  kind  of  college  do  you  want?  ’ 

The  people  in  the  congregations  told  him  they  wanted  a 
school  with  a strong  biblical  emphasis  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mennonite  Church,  a good  educational  program, 
a clean  living  environment  for  the  students,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  learn  skills  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  part  of  the  home  community  again. 

While  Peachey  does  not  use  quite  the  same  terminology  as 
the  Board  of  Education,  his  emphases  are  the  same.  “We 
come  to  our  educational  task  with  a biblical  perspective  be- 
cause we  are  the  people  of  God.  Peoplehood  Education 
means  that  we  ask  what  are  the  needs  and  interests  of 
students,  parents,  and  pastors — in  that  order — and  then  we 
adapt  our  curriculum  to  meet  those  needs  and  interests,  ” he 
said. 

“Our  students  are  our  clients,”  said  John  Lederach, 
chaplain  and  director  of  the  Foundation  Studies  Program. 
“They  must  be  the  primary  focus  of  our  educational 
program.  They  must  be  satisfied  when  they  come  to  Hesston 
College.”  He  saw  this  focus  as  a drastic  variation  from  what 
some  other  schools  might  choose  as  a priority,  such  as  satisfy- 
ing the  constituency  or  even  the  demands  of  the  faculty. 

The  students-first  emphasis  draws  some  criticism  of 
pampering  and  catering,  yet  satisfied  students  pass  the  word 
along  that  Hesston  College  is  the  place  to  attend. 

“People  fail  in  life  not  because  they  don’t  know  enough. 


but  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  relate,  ’ said  Lederach. 
So  a priority  at  the  college  is  helping  students  to  learn  to 
relate  to  others. 

The  college  provides  settings  in  which  community  can  take 
place — in  the  dormitory  living  units,  in  the  development-dis- 
cussion groups,  and  in  the  campus  church  (attendance  is  op- 
tional) out  of  which  Bible  study  and  covenant  groups  have 
developed.  Faculty  are  expected  to  provide  role  models. 

“We  expect  our  teachers  to  model  what  the  Christian  faith 
is  all  about,  ” said  Peachey.  “If  we  want  our  young  people  to 
be  oriented  toward  the  church,  to  love  the  church,  and  give 
their  lives  for  it,  our  faeulty  need  to  practice  that  because 
then  their  words  have  meaning  in  the  classroom.  ” 

Listening  to  parents  is  taken  seriously  at  Hesston  College. 
“I  have  got  to  be  in  very  close  touch  with  the  laymen,  ” said 
Peachey  to  me.  The  whole  school  tries  to  stay  in  touch,  some- 
times in  unconventional  ways.  The  Church  Relations  Office 
is  in  Student  Services  instead  of  its  traditional  spot  in 
Development  and  Fund  Raising. 

“We  don’t  think  of  church  relations  as  being  primarily 
fund  raising.  We  think  of  church  relations  as  part  of 
peoplehood.  We  send  student  teams  out.” 

At  Assembly  75  delegates  requested  that  church  schools 
strengthen  their  Bible  programs.  Hesston  is  beginning  an 
expanded  Bible  program  in  the  fall  of  1977.  Yet  before  this 
was  fully  developed,  Peachey  wrote  a personal  letter  to  about 
150  pastors  describing  the  program  and  asking,  “What’s  your 
opinion  of  this  new  program?  ” 

Each  year  pastors  are  invited  to  the  campus  for  several 
days.  The  weekend  experience  begins  with  some  input  from 
the  administration.  Then  the  pastors  are  turned  loose  to  talk 
to  students  and  faculty,  visit  classes,  or  just  nose  around. 
Before  they  return  home,  they  meet  for  a debriefing  session. 
The  result  is  not  hard  data  about  the  pastors’  views  of  the 
college  but  something  worth  much  more,  said  President 
Peachey.  The  school  gains  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  constituency. 

The  three  Mennonite  colleges  have  all  received  recogni- 
tion among  educators  for  significant  innovations  and 
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leadership  in  sueh  areas  as  currieulum,  instruetional  methods, 
and  international  edueation.  In  1975  for  example,  Hesston 
College  was  chosen  sponsor  of  one  of  four  national  centers  to 
help  other  colleges  improve  their  student  development  and 
services  for  students. 

At  a recent  visit  of  a North  Central  Accrediting  Association 
team,  the  head  expressed  surprise  at  finding  a college  with  an 
outgoing,  worldwide  perspective  and  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity. She  had  expected  to  find  a small,  rural,  funda- 
mentalistic,  turned-in  kind  of  college. 

“When  you  are  doing  a good  job  of  education,  when  you 
get  close  to  the  people,  you  discover  you  are  demonstrating 
superior  education,”  said  Peachey.  Education  that  derives 
from  the  people  has  a kind  of  focus,  effectiveness,  and  in- 
tegrity that  education  derived  from  Athens  does  not  have.” 

“Do  the  students  buy  into  this  whole  approach?”  I asked 
the  two  men.  “We  have  no  logical  reason  why  we  should  be  a 
growing  college,”  was  the  quick  response  from  Lederach. 
“We  are  providing  a valid  experience  for  the  students.”  It 
was  a good  note  on  which  to  leave  the  school. 

Other  areas  in  which  the  board  is  working  to  apply 
peoplehood  concepts  are  at  the  secondary  and  elementary 
levels.  The  Board  relates  to  high  schools  through  the  Men- 
nonite  Secondary  Education  Council,  consisting  of  the  chief 
administrators  of  each  participating  high  school,  and  High 
Aim,  a scholarship  program  for  inner-city  minority  students. 
The  Mennonite  Elementary  Education  Council  was  formed 
recently  to  interpret,  coordinate,  and  promote  the  work  of 
Mennonite  elementary  schools. 

Is  the  educational  engine  being  turned  in  other  sections  of 
the  Mennonite  Church?  I asked  Al  Meyer,  when  he  visited 
Hesston  in  March  for  a board  of  overseers  meeting.  He  listed 
several  areas  where  he  saw  progress. 

In  the  past  biennium  all  schools  have  reexamined  their 
core  curricula  to  determine  whether  the  central  concerns  of 
Peoplehood  Education  are  coming  through.  Some  schools, 
like  Hesston,  have  given  special  attention  to  Bible  faculties 
and  programs.  Mennonite  student  enrollments  were  drop- 


ping up  until  1973.  Now  they  are  stabilizing.  Enrollments  in 
Mennonite  high  schools  are  increasing.  Another  positive  indi- 
cator is  that  giving  has  gone  up  for  higher  education — 19 
percent  in  1976.  Another  positive  note  is  that  the  constit- 
uency is  taking  the  initiative  in  providing  financial  support. 

Yet  he  admitted  the  engine  was  not  yet  completely  turned 
around  nor  were  all  cars  hooked  to  it.  In  a questionnaire  I 
sent  to  randomly  selected  readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  some 
gave  suggestions  for  speeding  up  the  process  or  making  sure 
it  would  take  place: 

“The  Board  of  Education  needs  to  get  into  print  a more 
comprehensive  statement  of  this  vision  which  could  then  be 
used  by  an  even  wider  number  of  people  to  think  about  and 
develop  educational  vision.” 

“Would  it  be  helpful  if  we  provided  some  resource  ma- 
terial or  personnel  to  Mennonite  high  school  board  members 
to  help  them  become  better  board  members?” 

“The  Board  of  Education  ought  to  be  ahead  of  the  Chris- 
tian day  school  movement,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
program  even  though  this  is  not  a mandate  from  the  church.” 

“It  has  been  necessary  for  MBE  and  its  institutions  to  be 
preoccupied  with  the  recruiting  of  students  and  soliciting  of 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  local  congregations  and  conference 
districts  should  assume  more  responsibility  in  these  areas.” 

“The  Mission  Board  has  seminars.  Maybe  the  schools  need 
to  do  the  same  with  their  faculty.  They  could  sponsor  fall 
faculty  retreats  in  Nebraska  or  Oregon  which  would  be  open 
to  the  public.  Faculty  should  be  commissioned  in  various 
churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  like  missionaries 
are.” 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  main  concern  of  faculty  at  the 
schools  would  have  been  to  be  able  to  say,  “We  have  a 
science  faculty  or  a history  faculty  as  good  as  that  of  a state 
school,”  commented  Meyer.  Now  they  say,  “We  are  doing 
more  than  what  public  institutions  are  doing.  We  are  forming 
a people  of  God.  ” 

If  this  is  what  is  happening,  obviously  the  engine  has 
turned  around.  ^ 
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church  news 

^Trint  people'^  take  a hard  look 
at  church  news 


Mennonite  Media  Council,  an  informal  or- 
ganization of  professional  communicators 
and  students,  met  May  4-6  to  review  the 
state  of  the  arts  and  to  dissolve  itself.  Before 
this  action  was  taken,  print,  radio-TV,  and 
drama  persons  met  in  sectional  meetings. 

Crackers,  pretzels,  and  a special  mixed 
(soft)  drink,  with  fresh  strawberries,  recom- 
mended by  Willard  Roth,  attracted  print 
people  to  their  get-acquainted  session  at 
Mennonite  Media  Council,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, May  4,  at  St.  Paul’s  (Methodist) 
School  of  Theology  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
meeting  continued  the  next  morning 
through  noon. 

John  Bender,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  had 
done  most  of  the  legwork  for  the  writers’ 
and  editors’  get-together,  took  charge  of  the 
informal  evening  session  and  had  each  par- 
ticipant introduce  himself  or  herself  with  an 
account  of  some  experience  in  community 
through  communications. 

Organizations  represented  were  Hesston 
College,  Goshen  College,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  MCC  Canada,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  and  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review  (unofficially). 

Some  of  the  questions  that  surfaced  in  the 
initial  session  demanded  attention  almost 
immediately,  but  it  was  decided  to  hold 
more  serious  discussion  for  the  next  day. 
Basic  questions  were:  1)  What  is  church 
news?  2)  How  does  one  work  as  both  par- 
ticipant and  observer?  3)  How  can  informa- 
tion services  writers  get  around  the  editor? 

Bill  Mason,  of  Hesston  College,  wondered 
out  loud  whether  much  of  what  we  print  is 
not  mere  trivia.  There  was  some  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  information  and  news, 
although  this  distinction  did  not  seem  too 
helpful.  The  inverse  of  getting  around  the 
editor  also  came  into  focus:  how  can  church 
paper  editors  get  behind  institutional  bar- 
riers? 

Willard  Roth,  John  Bender,  and  Karen 
Miller,  all  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
reported  on  their  deputation  trip  to  southern 
Missouri  and  how  the  small  churches  they 
visited  seem  to  have  a fairly  good  grasp  on 
denominational  life  through  their  reading  of 
church  periodicals.  The  tentative  conclusion 
was  that  perhaps  people  living  further  from 
institutional  centers  take  print  more  serious- 
ly than  do  those  living  closer. 

Interaction  between  editors  and  writers 
seemed  to  lead  to  a better  understanding  of 
the  respective  roles  and  responsibilities.  Edi- 


tors made  an  appeal  for  fuller  reporting  on 
internal  issues  and  problems.  Information 
people  raised  the  question  of  respect  for 
their  copy  and  bylines. 

Communicating  the  work  of  the  church 
back  to  itself  so  that  it  can  continue  to  sup- 
port its  various  undertakings  was  one  of  the 
common  functions  of  both  editors  and  writ- 
ers. Cultivation  of  community  for  its  own 
sake  is  another  function. 

Just  as  institutions  are  ready  to  share  good 
news,  they  should  be  willing  to  ask  the 
church  to  share  their  burdens — their  prob- 
lems and  difficulties. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  so  positive 
that  the  print  people  decided  they  wanted  to 
meet  with  each  other,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional communicators,  at  the  Wichita  Men- 
nonite World  Conference.  Bruce  Liechty 
and  Lois  Barrett  were  asked  to  coordinate 
the  meetings  which  should  take  place  just 
before  the  conference. 

Maynard  Shelly  and  Erank  Ward  guided 
the  35  participants  in  MMC  in  thought  and 
spiritual  exercises.  They  also  showed  Ban- 
gladesh Plowman,  scripted  by  Shelly  and 
filmed  by  Burton  Buller. 

For  a number  of  reasons,  including  exist- 
ing organizations  such  as  Inter-Mennonite 
Media  Group  and  Meetinghouse,  and  fi- 
nances, Mennonite  Media  Council  voted  to 
elect  IMMG  officers  as  their  own  and  then 
to  be  absorbed  by  IMMG  over  time.  Joe 
Bridges,  of  California,  and  Jack  Braun,  of 
Tabor  College,  were  asked  to  coordinate  the 
transition. 

In  addition  to  the  print  people’s  meeting 
next  year  at  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
it  was  decided  to  coordinate  other  media 
and  drama  people’s  activities  there. 

In  the  meantime,  Waldo  Neufeld,  of 
Winnipeg,  assured  MMC  that  IMMG  would 
welcome  the  former  members  into  its  fold, 
with  care  for  the  original  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  MMC. — David  E.  Hostetler 

Brownsville  expands 
facility  and  ministry 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church 
has  added  a building  and  gained  a Volun- 
tary Service  unit. 

The  congregation,  begun  in  1972  has  50 
members  and  Sunday  school  attendance  of 
75.  The  addition,  projected  when  the  church 
was  built  in  1974,  provides  Sunday  school. 


fellowship,  study,  kitchen,  and  library 
space. 

The  36’  by  57’  addition  was  built  with 
volunteer  help  from  January  to  April  1977. 
The  project  was  supervised  by  John  Bon- 
trager  of  the  VS  Mobile  Builders  Unit. 
Other  helpers  included  Daniel  Leichty, 
Wayland,  Iowa;  Glen  Troyer,  Shickley, 
Neb.;  Omar  Erb,  Amenia,  N.D.;  Dave 
Schlabach,  N.Y.;  Howard  Mellinger,  Sterl- 
ing, 111.;  Alfred  Clark,  Flint,  Mich.;  Percy 
Gerig,  Eureka,  111.;  Morris  Schaer,  Fisher, 
111.;  and  Al  and  Elfie  Bechler,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Building  costs  are  being  covered  by  a loan 
from  South  Central  Conference,  a grant 
from  Home  Missions  Division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  gifts  from  various 
churches. 

Members  “are  really  happy  to  have  a nice 
place  to  worship,  ” Pastor  Conrado  Hinojosa 
said.  The  assistance  “shows  to  all  of  us  here 
that  we  have  brothers  and  sisters  who  care,  ” 
he  said. 

The  congregation  has  requested  the  help 
of  a VS  unit  for  coordinating  a housing 
repair  project,  staffing  the  Brownsville  Men- 
nonite Nursery  School,  and  supervising 
weekly  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  The  VS  unit 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Brownsville 
church,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Four  VSers, 
Dave  and  Mayela  Diller,  Louisville,  Ohio; 
Bill  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa;  and  Irene  Rhodes, 
Las  Animas,  Colo.,  have  been  assigned  to 
open  the  unit  on  June  1.  A summer  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  Youth  Squad  with 
six  to  eight  volunteers  will  work  at  home 
rehabilitation  from  June  10  to  August  20. 
Gene  and  Coleen  Woods  will  lead  the  MDS 
Youth  Squad. 

Volunteers  will  help 
the  Houmas 

As  part  of  a program  to  work  with  un- 
recognized Eastern  native  Americans,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries 
will  place  a day-care  teacher,  a recreation 
director,  and  a researcher  in  Dulac,  La.,  to 
work  with  Houma  Indians  beginning  in 
August  1977.  Two  volunteers  will  work  in 
the  Dulac  Community  Center,  a project  re- 
lated to  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  The  researcher 
will  work  directly  with  the  tribe. 

Lynn  Roth,  U.S.  Ministries  director,  says 
his  department  tries  to  place  volunteers  in 
tribes  which  can  benefit  most  from  their 
services.  Because  Eastern  native  American 
tribes  such  as  the  Houmas  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  federal  government  as  In- 
dians they  cannot  receive  federal  benefits 
given  to  recognized  tribes. 

Of  the  five  tribes  in  Louisiana  the 
Houmas,  the  Coushattas,  and  the  Tunicas, 
another  tribe  with  whom  MCC  volunteers 
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The  EMC  aims  development  task  force  begins  its  work  (clockwise,  1.  to  r.):  Wes  Rediger,  Willard 
Swartley,  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Al  Meyer,  Al  Keim,  Harold  Lehman,  John  Stahl,  LaMarr  Kopp,  Jim 
Shenk,  and  Lee  Yoder. 

EMC  to  state  purpose 


work,  have  the  greatest  poverty.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  the  Houmas  have  a gross  annual 
income  below  $3,000.  Fishing,  trapping, 
small  farms,  and  cannery  work  provide  most 
of  the  income  for  the  tribe.  The  Houmas 
share  a severe  unemployment  rate  with  the 
other  Louisiana  tribes. 

Besides  financial  problems  the  Louisiana 
tribes  have  been  denied  education.  At  least 
one  third  cannot  read  or  write  English.  In 
Dulac  the  Houmas  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  public  elementary  schools  until  1953. 
High  schools  were  opened  to  them  in  1963. 
A 1971  survey  showed  the  Houmas  averaged 
about  2. 16  years  of  schooling. 

Roth  emphasizes  that  the  purpose  of 
working  with  Eastern  native  Americans  is  to 
give  expertise  for  a short  period  so  tribal 
members  can  provide  more  and  better 
services  over  a long  period.  The  day-care 
teacher  will  be  responsible  for  in-service 
training  for  day-care  staff.  The  recreation 
director  will  set  up  a daily  program  for 
children,  youth,  and  young  adults.  The  re- 
searcher will  study  Houma  history  and  write 
it  in  a popular  form  to  generate  interest  in 
Houma  traditions. 

Originally  the  Houmas  lived  in  a small 
peaceful  band  about  100  miles  above  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  French  explorers 
came  the  tribe  adopted  much  of  the  white 
culture.  French  is  still  the  main  language  of 
the  Houmas  and  75  percent  of  the  Dulac 
population  is  Roman  Catholic. 

The  sugar  plantations  and  sawmills  of  the 
white  settlers  eventually  pushed  the  Hou- 
mas south  to  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche 
parishes.  Today  the  Dulac-Grand  Caillou 
community  is  settled  in  an  eight-mile  line  of 
homes  on  either  side  of  a bayou. 

Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
baptized,  performed  marriages,  and  buried 
the  people,  all  forms  of  education  had 
stopped  when  the  Methodist  mission  arrived 
in  1932.  An  Indian  school  survived  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Wilhelmina  Hooper,  a 
Methodist  teacher  who  came  for  a two- 
month  visit  to  help  organize  the  school  and 
ended  up  staying  for  life.  The  school  was 
converted  in  1954  to  the  Dulac  Community 
Center  which  serves  all  races,  religions,  and 
ages  in  the  community. 

Fish-farming  in  N.E.  Brazil 

“I  am  satisfied  that  I have  promoted  fish- 
farming sufficiently,”  writes  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer  Dean  Yancey. 
“I  have  talked  enough.”  Yancey,  an  agri- 
cultural engineer  from  Lowville,  N.Y.,  has 
spent  the  last  three  years  trying  to  develop 
fish-farming  in  northeast  Brazil,  one  of  the 
country’s  poorest  regions. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Yancey 
worked  at  encouraging  fish-farming  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  In  addition  to  his 
work  with  the  local  state  fish  hatchery,  he 


The  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
have  appointed  a nine-member  task  force  to 
formulate  a revised  statement  of  purpose  for 
the  institution,  EMC  President  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  has  announced,  Augsburger 
said  the  group  will  work  directly  with 
EMC’s  primary  publics — students,  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  and  Men- 
nonite Church  members  in  Region  V — this 
year  and  next  in  developing  the  statement. 

“If  a Christian  liberal  arts  church  college 
claims  to  be  unique,  its  aims  must  differ 
from  those  of  a public  institution,”  Augs- 
burger noted.  “Unless  EMC  has  distinctive 
aims  to  secure  unique  outcomes,  the  college 
will  soon  blend  into  the  larger  educational 
scene  and  eventually  diminish  out  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,”  he  added. 

The  EMC  president  said  the  revision 
process  will  allow  a cross-section  of  people 


collaborated  with  the  local  rural  university; 
the  national  department  for  drought  relief 
(DNOCS);  Pescart,  a government  extension 
agency;  and  the  Superintendency  for  the 
Development  of  the  Northeast  (SUDENE). 

“We  spend  hours  conversing  about  var- 
ious alternatives  for  fish  culture  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  costs  of  production,  ” Yancey 
reports.  He  emphasizes  that  planning  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  because  most 
farmers  lack  capital  and  therefore  want  to 
undertake  only  business  ventures  that  be- 
come profitable  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  Pescart  continues  to  emphasize 
marine  fishing  rather  than  freshwater  cul- 
ture, Yancey  reports  signs  of  his  influence  on 
thinking  and  policy  in  SUDENE’s  depart- 
ment of  fisheries  resource. 

Because  the  rural  university  is  working  in 
research  and  teaching  extensionists  and 
Yancey’s  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
orientation  of  farmers,  the  two  have  kept  in 
touch  but  usually  worked  independently. 
Yancey  has  also  consulted  occasionally  with 
the  technicians  at  DNOCS. 

Although  it  began  slowly,  Yancey]s  work 


who  are  associated  with  the  college  “to  help 
determine  the  purposes  for  preparing  young 
people  to  live  and  to  serve  effectively  in  the 
home,  church,  and  society.  ” 

When  these  aims  are  clearly  stated,  im- 
plemented, and  endorsed  by  all  publics, 
“they  will  direct  the  total  college  program — 
curriculum  development,  personnel  recruit- 
ment, student  life,  evaluation  processes, 
administration,  and  fund  solicitation.” 

The  project  is  the  substance  of  a doctoral 
dissertation  by  Lee  M.  Yoder,  vice-president 
for  administrative  affairs  at  EMC  and  a doc- 
toral candidate  in  curriculum  theory  and 
development  from  Temple  University. 

Mr.  Yoder  said  the  new  statement  “will 
be  used  in  submitting  grant  applications  for 
institutional  development  ” and  “will  assist 
the  college  by  preceding  a self-study  for 
reaccreditation  projected  in  1978-1979.  ” 


with  the  state  hatchery  produced  the  most 
results,  he  believes.  “During  the  first  two 
years  my  colleagues  frequently  reminded 
me  that  it  wasn’t  possible  to  earn  a living  as 
a fish  farmer.”  But  by  the  end  of  his  term, 
he  was  welcomed  as  a co-worker  by  the 
hatchery  team.  Three  new  species  of  fish  are 
currently  being  introduced  and  the  profit- 
ability of  tilapia  rendali,  a hybrid  species  in- 
troduced earlier,  has  been  increased. 

“It  appears  that  the  best  use  of  my  time 
and  our  resources  resulted  from  demonstra- 
tion, ” Yancey  writes.  A successful  demon- 
stration is  one  way  of  overcoming  what  he 
believes  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  fish  cul- 
ture in  northeast  Brazil — the  lack  of  faith  in 
it  as  a profitable  business. 

Other  obstacles  are  a lack  of  extensionists 
to  orientate  farmers  on  a regular  basis  and 
the  lack  of  seed  fish  for  new  farmers.  Al- 
though the  state  hatchery  has  increased 
production  of  carp  five  times,  it  is  still  in 
short  supply. 

Yancey  spent  some  of  his  early  time  in 
Brazil  working  on  other  projects  besides  fish 
culture.  Irrigation,  fruit  culture,  forage 
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management,  gardening,  animal  nutrition 
experimentation,  and  rabbits  were  areas  he 
investigated.  However,  because  of  the  many 
opportunities  for  working  in  fish  culture,  it 
eventually  came  to  dominate  his  time  and 
energy. 

Proving  his  theory  that  fish-farming 
provides  a low-cost,  high-protein  food 
source  must  be  the  next  step,  Yancey 
believes.  So  he  has  decided  to  stay  in 
northeast  Brazil  on  his  own  for  at  least  two 
more  years,  hoping  to  develop  better  means 
of  production. 

He  has  gone  into  partnership  with  two 
landowners  who  have  several  years  of 
experience  and  a keen  interest  in  growing 
fish.  He  is  helping  the  one  to  develop  a 
private  hatchery  to  meet  the  demand  for 
seed  fish  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  the 
state  hatchery  offers.  The  other  landowner 
wants  to  make  his  farm  a model  for  other 
fish  farmers  interested  in  the  latest  prac- 
tices. 

As  a volunteer  with  the  church  Yancey 
says  that  he  had  special  opportunities  to  give 
testimony  for  Christ. 

Diesel  van  will  fight 
petrol  cost 

The  purchase  of  a diesel  van  with  $14,000 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  will 
enable  Good  Books  bookstore,  Ranchi, 

India,  to  resume  an  educational  film 
program  which  was  halted  after  the  oil  crisis 
raised  the  petrol  price.  Besides  taking  health 
and  agriculture  films  to  villages  the  van  will 
enable  Good  Books  to  deliver  low-cost 

school  books  to  remote  areas  of  the  Bihar  so 
more  children  can  afford  to  go  to  school. 
Some  students,  forced  to  pay  double  the 
actual  cost  of  books,  have  dropped  out. 

Paul  Kniss,  missionary  for  Mennonite 

Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who 
helped  organize  the  bookstore,  believes 

many  mission  schools  would  take  advantage 
of  the  film  and  book  services  which  are  not 
economically  viable  without  the  van.  Until 
now  books  have  been  delivered  by  bus 
through  the  flat  savanna  of  Bihar  state  and 
hand-carried  the  last  part  of  the  way. 

Although  providing  money  for  book  vans 
does  not  fall  in  the  usual  line  of  MCC’s 
development  activities,  “I  have  confidence 
nevertheless  that  the  work  that  Good  Books 
is  doing  is  a significant  service  and  witness 
to  the  community,  ” says  Neil  Janzen,  MCC 
country  representative  in  India. 

The  main  Good  Books  store  in  Ranchi  was 
established  with  capital  grants  from  As- 
sociation for  Christian  Literature  Develop- 
ment and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Religious,  educational,  and  technical  books 
and  supplies  are  sold  at  the  store.  Another 
branch  has  been  established  in  Lohardaga, 
50  miles  west  of  Ranchi,  and  there  are  plans 
to  open  five  more. 


Marjorie  Waybill/ 
editor  Story  Friends 


Marjorie  Waybill  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Story  Friends  to  succeed  Alice  Hersh- 
berger who  was  editor  from  1966  to  1977. 
Alice  who  had  cancer  surgery  in  July  1976 
and  took  a leave  of  absence  in  early 
November,  died  on  March  15.  Marjorie  had 
been  serving  as  interim  editor  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Alice’s  leave. 

Marjorie  is  a former  schoolteacher,  the 
mother  of  four  children,  and  currently 
shares  with  her  husband.  Nelson,  responsi- 
bility for  the  primary  department  of  the 
Kingview  Mennonite  Sunday  school  at 
Scottdale,  Pa.  She  graduated  from  Goshen 
College  in  1955  with  a BA  in  education. 

Asked  for  her  vision  for  the  publication, 
Marjorie  commented  as  follows: 

“I  see  Story  Friends  as  another  op- 
portunity parents  have  to  share  meaningful 
material  with  their  children.  The  publica- 
tion is  planned  for  children  ages  4 to  9.  Since 
the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  average  first 
and  second  grader  is  limited,  the  stories  in 
Story  Friends  should  be  read  to  the  children. 
Some  of  the  activities  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
child  alone  while  others  will  need  the  help 
of  a parent. 

“Story  Friends  is  not  designed  to  provide 
formal  Bible  training  such  as  Sunday  school 
provides.  It  is  intended  rather  to  reinforce 
Bible  training  and  to  share  stories  from  the 
child’s  world  that  illustrate  the  values  our 
homes  and  congregations  consider  im- 
portant. ” 

Story  Friends  is  edited  in  the  Periodical 
Division  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  one  of  four  product  divisions.  The 
other  three  are  Books,  Congregational 
Literature,  and  Provident  Bookstores.  The 
six  publications  in  the  Periodical  Division 
are  Story  Friends,  On  the  Line,  With,  Pur- 
pose, Christian  Living,  and  Gospel  Herald. 


IPF  Conference 
announced 

Wounded  Knee,  a well-known  example  of  a 
minority  group  in  conflict  with  society  at 
large,  will  be  one  of  a number  of  case  studies 
made  for  the  1977  conference  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Peace  Fellowship  (IPF)  to  be 
held  October  20-22,  1977,  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ont.  IPF,  an  organiza- 
tion of  students  from  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  colleges  and  seminaries, 
is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section. 

“Minorities  and  Conflict:  Strategies  in 
Peacemaking’’  has  been  chosen  as  the 
theme  for  IPF’s  1977  conference.  Presenta- 
tions of  several  case  studies  of  conflict  situa- 
tions involving  native  Americans  and  Ca- 
nadians, blacks,  Hispanics,  and  Canadian 
immigrants  make  up  the  program’s  central 
material.  Resource  persons  such  as  John 
Adams  and  Frank  H.  Epp  will  discuss  the 
episodes  of  conflict  and  how  they  could  have 
been  or  were  resolved. 

Included  in  the  discussions  will  be  ques- 
tions of  minority  relations  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Mennonite  acceptance  of 
minorities  within  the  church.  Emphasis  on 
the  biblical  basis  of  peacemaking  will  be  the 
focus  of  another  presentation.  An  evening  of 
music  and  stories  from  different  ethnic 
groups  is  also  on  the  program. 

Conference  planners  hope  to  encourage 
students  to  become  involved  in  peacemak- 
ing on  the  local  level  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  discussion  on  careers  in 
peacemaking  and  conciliatory  activities. 

The  1977  conference  is  open  to  all 
interested  persons.  Additional  requests  for 
information  or  comments  may  be  directed  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Sec- 
tion, 21  S.  I2th  St,  Akron,  PA  I750I. 

Richard  Detweiler  to  speak 
at  Allegheny  Conference 

Richard  Detweiler,  pastor,  educator,  and 
longtime  leader  in  the  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, will  address  Allegheny  Conference 
delegates  at  their  annual  meeting  from 
August  4 to  6 at  the  Allensville  meet- 
inghouse. 

Basing  his  messages  largely  on  passages 
from  Philippians  and  Ephesians,  Detweiler 
will  speak  five  times  on  marks  of  the  ac- 
countable church  in  relation  to  leadership, 
gift  discernment,  worship,  and  mission.  He 
will  also  participate  in  the  final  session  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  which  a panel  will 
respond  on  the  meaning  of  the  messages  to 
Allegheny  congregations.  Moderating  this 
panel  will  be  Dorsey  Fash,  conference  coor- 
dinator. 

Detweiler  will  come  to  the  conference  at 
the  end  of  a year  in  serving  as  dean  of 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  he 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  The  week 
following  conference  he  will  return  to 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  serve  as  pastor  of 
the  Souclerton  congregation  where  he  has 
been  a minister  since  1967.  Earlier  he  had 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Church  (1948-1963). 

$30,855  allocated 
to  special  projects 

From  Special  Project  Fund  requests  the 
Home  Missions  Division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  recently  made  grants 
totaling  $30,855. 

Guidelines  call  for  one-time  funding  of  in- 
novative congregational  missions  activity  in 
minority  settings.  Requests  for  funding  to- 
taled $92,000. 

Home  Missions  Committee  meeting  on 
Apr.  28  and  29  approved  the  following 
grants: 

1.  Granted  $1,000  of  a $9,000  request  from 
Concilio  Iglesias  Menonitas  Hispanas 
for  an  evangelism  migrant  ministry  in 
southern  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

2.  Granted  $500  of  $2,500  request  for  MI 
CASA  resource  center  for  women  as  part 
of  the  Mennonite  Urban  Ministry,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

3.  Granted  $3,000  for  a Mennonite  Black 
Women’s  Conference  aimed  at 
“strengthening  the  family  life  of  black 
and  integrated  Mennonite  congregations. 

4.  Granted  $2,500  toward  costs  of  a Black 
Youth  Team  which  will  visit  black  and 
some  Anglo  congregations  following 
Estes  Park  77.  This  is  a Black  Caucus 
and  Relief  and  Service  Division  project. 

5.  Approved  up  to  $9,000  to  develop  new 
mission  and  service  programs  in  east  Los 
Angeles.  The  programs  will  be  directed 
by  Allan  and  Becky  Yoder,  completing  a 
VS  term  there. 

6.  Granted  $300  for  a weeklong  seminar  to 
help  train  lay  persons  of  the  three 
Spanish  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Florida  in  community  services  available 
to  their  congregations. 

7.  Granted  request  of  $2,600  for  helping  to 
initiate  a community  adult  education 
program  of  the  Iglesia  Evangelica 
Menonita,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

8.  Granted  $955  request  for  helping  to 
initiate  deaf  ministries  activities  in 
Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  by  the  Missions 
Commission  of  Indiana-Michigan  Men- 
nonite Conference.  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  will  subsidize  two  thirds  of 
the  total  program. 

9.  Granted  $2,000  toward  a summer  church 
planting  team  working  among  settled 
families  in  Marion,  Ind.,  to  be  sponsored 
cooperatively  by  the  Spanish  Concilio 
and  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 

10.  Granted  up  to  $4,000  toward  the  request 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
Fall  Missions  Week  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  from  Nov.  6 to  13  this  year.  Some 
congregations  are  already  arranging  for 
speakers  for  a special  missions  emphasis.  To 
schedule  a missions  speaker  for  Missions 
Week,  or  any  time  during  the  fall  emphasis, 
contact  John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514.  In  your  planning  consider  using  au- 
diovisuals or  give  attention  to  a children’s 
missionary  project,  taking  note  of  their 
learnings  and  earnings. 

RESOURCE  EVENTS 

Who:  women  and  men  in  ministering 
roles  in  Mennonite  churches.  What:  a 
weekend  conference  called  “Persons  in 
Ministry — Women  and  Men.”  When:  June 
16-18  (immediately  prior  to  Estes  Park  77). 
Where:  Camp  Colorado,  Sedalia,  Colo. 
Why:  to  share  experiences,  explore  gifts, 
study  the  Bible.  Some  14  resource  persons 
will  participate  in  this  follow-up  to  the 
“Women  in  Ministry”  conference  held  at 
Lombard,  111.,  last  year.  Register  by  sending 
$10  to  Arvada  Mennonite  Church,  5927 
Miller  St.,  Arvada,  CO  80004. 

Another  event  at  Camp  Colorado,  a 
“Family  Peace  Retreat,  ” is  scheduled  for 
July  3-9.  Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Urban  Institute  of  Denver,  the  weeklong 
family  experience  will  deal  with  the  biblical 
basis  for  pacifism,  peace  education  in  the 
family,  children’s  peace  literature,  conflict 
resolution — among  other  topics.  Cost:  $45 
per  adult,  $30  for  children  under  15. 
Families  without  children  are  encouraged  to 
attend.  Registration  blanks  and  additional 
information  are  available  from  Mennonite 
Urban  Institute,  5927  Miller  St.,  Arvada, 
CO  80004. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Using  electives  is  a good  way  to  add  a 
new  dimension  to  your  adult  Sunday  school 
classes  or  other  congregational  study  set- 
tings. Two  recommended  electives  for  this 
fall  are  The  People  of  God  in  Community,  a 
new  18-lesson  study  guide  by  Jason  Martin, 
and  The  Family  in  Today’s  Society,  a study 
book  of  13  chapters  edited  by  Levi  Miller. 
Using  verse-by-verse  study  of  Bible  pas- 
sages, The  People  of  God  in  Community 
traces  God’s  call  to  His  people  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  well  as  through  his- 
tory to  the  present.  Cost:  $2.95.  The  Family 
in  Today’s  Society,  now  in  its  fifth  printing, 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  premarital  sex, 
managing  income,  television,  family  wor- 


ship, and  discipline.  Cost:  $1.75.  Both 
studies  can  be  purchased  as  Provident 
Bookstores  or  by  writing  to  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


An  attractive,  easy-to-read  handbook  on 
the  Health  and  Welfare  programs  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  has  recently  been 
completed.  The  Health  and  Welfare  Divi- 
sion, which  provides  management  or  consul- 
tant services  to  25  different  care  institutions, 
is  “committed  to  providing  the  highest 
quality  care  in  the  context  of  Christian 
mission  centered  in  the  church.  ” For  a free 
handbook,  write  to  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  Amish:  A People  of  Preservation  is 
an  excellent  28-minute  color  motion  picture 
produced  in  1975  by  John  Ruth  and  Heri- 
tage Films.  Showing  that  obedience  to 
church  rules  is  central  to  the  Amish  and  de- 
picting how  they  refuse  to  allow  technology 
to  dominate  their  lives,  “The  Amish:  A 
People  of  Preservation”  is  now  available 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental:  $18.  Note:  An 
hour-\ong  version  of  this  film  is  scheduled  to 
be  shown  on  PBS-TV  on  June  10  from  10:00 
to  11:00  p.m.,  EDT.  Check  your  local  list- 
ings. 

When  common,  ordinary  folk  in  their 
daily  lives  take  seriously  Jesus’  command  to 
“follow  me  ” . . . things  happen!  A 32- 
minute  color  motion  picture,  entitled  Fol- 
low Me,  takes  the  viewer  into  the  hardware 
store,  the  high  school,  and  the  law  office 
where  Christians  are  seeking  to  be  faithful 
to  Christ’s  teachings.  Produced  in  1976  by 
Family  Films,  Follow  Me  is  appropriate  for 
junior  high  to  adult  groups.  Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  address  above). 
Rental:  $30. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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from  the  Diamond  Street  (Philadelphia) 
Mennonite  Church  for  a new  service  in 
sponsoring  two  workers  with  community 
children.  The  grant  is  contingent  on 
conference  help. 

11.  The  request  for  funding  community 
evangelism  in  Hampton,  Va.,  was  de- 
ferred until  staff  could  negotiate  with 
the  Virginia  Conference  on  project 
partnership. 

12.  Granted  one  half  of  the  request  for  the 
South  Texas  Mennonite  Church  Council 
toward  purchasing  a van.  The  commit- 
tee excepted  its  policy  and  allocated  $5, 
000  for  transportation  partly  because  the 
eight  churches  of  STMCC  refrained 
from  submitting  individual  projects.  The 
churches  identified  transportation  as 
their  priority  need. 

The  1977  home  missions  budget  was  cut  10 
percent  to  $519,036,  a $50,000  reduction  in 
line  with  across  the  board  reductions  by 
mission  directors.  Mission  program  had 
been  planned  on  contributions  averaging 
$48  per  member.  The  reduction  affects 
home  missions  program  less  severely  than 
some  other  Mission  Board  divisions  since  the 
division  carried  forward  a credit  balance  of 
$32,000.  The  home  missions  contingency 
budget  has  been  reduced  from  a projected 
$45,000  to  $2,000. 

The  Home  Missions  Division  for  a 
number  of  years  has  identified  minority 
leadership  training  as  a priority  and  has 
achieved  a “real  breakthrough”  said 
Secretary  Simon  Gingerich.  The  move  for- 
ward comes  with  leadership  training  sem- 
inars in  planning  or  completed  and  with  the 
cooperative  training  venture  among  the 
Nazarene  Seminary  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College;  and  Home  Missions 
Division. 

In  1977,  12  or  more  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonites  are  expected  to  attend  the 
seminary  and  have  the  services  of  a resident 
Hesston  College  instructor  for  Mennonite 
theological  studies  with  biblical  and  his- 
torical studies  taught  by  the  Nazarene 
faculty.  Home  Missions  has  allocated  $20, 
000  for  education  and  in-service  training  in 
1977. 

The  major  part  of  home  missions  budget 
goes  toward  conference  subsidies  for  pas- 
toral support  and  outreach.  To  help  keep 
costs  down,  the  committee  decided  to  cancel 
its  summer  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
Estes  Park  77.  It  had  met  in  special  session 
following  the  consultation  on  Home  Mis- 
sions last  February. 

Spanish  radio  spots 

The  media  committee  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  Cbncilio  has  produced  a set  of  four 
radio  spots  for  release  on  radio  stations  in 
the  USA  who  air  programs  in  Spanish. 

The  spots  nudge  listeners  to  consider 


Ruben  Esquivel  records  the  narration  for  the 
four  Spanish  radio  spots. 


Christian  values  in  specific  situations  of  life. 
The  spots  are  entitled  “The  Twentieth- 
Century  Good  Samaritan,”  “Hispanics  Be- 
long,” “Children  in  the  Street,”  and 
“What’s  Life?” 

The  spots  will  be  distributed  to  stations 
through  the  35  Spanish  Mennonite  churches 
in  the  U.S. 

Ruben  Esquivel,  pastor  of  the  Spanish 
fellowship  in  Caldwell,  Idaho,  and  speaker 
on  the  30-minute  radio  program.  Moments 
of  Meditation,  narrated  the  spots,  which  also 
contain  Spanish  music.  Armando  Hernan- 
dez narrated  the  closing  tags  on  the  spots. 

The  Spanish  media  committee  includes 
Caonabo  Reyes,  pastor  of  the  Spanish 
church  in  Washington  D.C. ; Armando 
Hernandez,  executive  director  of  the  Span- 
ish broadcast  board  (JELAM);  Jose  Ortiz, 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 


Singers  and  instrumentalists  attending 
Estes  Park  77  are  invited  to  sing  in  one  of 
the  two  choirs,  Messiah  or  Godspell,  or  to 
play  in  the  orchestra  to  accompany  the 
Messiah.  Bring  along  the  following  scores  (if 
you  have  them):  The  G.  Schirmer  edition  of 
Messiah  and  the  SATB  edition  of  Godspell. 
Instrumentalists  are  urged  to  bring  instru- 
ments for  playing  in  the  Messiah  orchestra. 

A major  topic  at  the  May  14  Out-Spokin’ 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
was  how  to  raise  money  to  fund  the  biking 
program.  Out-Spokin’  was  authorized  to 
raise  above  budget  funds  by  the  Relief  and 
Service  Committee  in  February.  The  1977 
budget  totals  $99,000.  Biker  fees  cover 
actual  trip  expenses  and  some  staff  time. 
Fund  raising  will  enable  Out-Spokin’  to 
continue  staffing  for  a high  quality  program 
with  strong  emphasis  on  developing  Chris- 
tian community  while  biking.  Out-Spokin’ 
is  a program  of  the  Relief  and  Service  Divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Church  General  Board;  and  Ruben 
Esquivel. 

EMBMC  appoints 
missionaries 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  appointed  six  overseas 
missionaries  and  reappointed  six  others  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  May  18.  Appointed 
were: 

Andrew  and  Dorothy  Leatherman, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  to  a two-  or  three- year  term 
as  dorm  parents  at  the  Rosslyn  Academy  in 
Kenya; 

Marvin  and  Donna  Siegrist,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  to  a three-year  term  to  teach  at 
the  Mennonite  Vocation  Institute  in  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras.  Marvin  will  serve  as 
technical  director  of  the  Institute; 

Grace  Yoder,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  a one-year 
term  as  elementary  teacher  at  Pine  Grove 
Academy  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Rosemary  Ann  Esch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
to  a three-year  term  as  domestic  science  de- 
partment head  and  teacher  at  the  Men- 
nonite Vocational  Institute  in  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras. 

Reappointed  were:  William  and  Judy 
Houser  to  serve  a three-year  term  with  the 
Agricultural  Co-op  at  San  Felipe,  Belize; 

Simeon  and  Edna  Hurst,  Flora,  Ont., 
Canada,  to  a sixteen-month  term  to  teach  at 
the  Bible  school  at  Bukiroba,  Tanzania.  The 
Hursts  served  four  terms  in  Tanzania  prior 
to  1966; 

Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  a 
three-year  term  of  missionary  service  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  Kurtzes  previously  served 
two  terms  in  Hong  Kong. 


Fund-raising  auctions  have  been  slated 
for  June  for  two  Health  and  Welfare  related 
youth  programs.  Argentine  Youth  Services, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  will  hold  its  annual  auc- 
tion on  June  11.  Funds  raised  will  support 
Argentine’s  work-study  program.  Argentine 
still  needs  items  to  sell  at  the  auction. 
Frontier  Boys  Village  will  have  its  auction 
on  June  24  at  the  Palmer  Middle  School 
near  Monument,  Colo.  The  sale’s  motif  is 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  this  year  features 
selling  a 1923  Model  T express-bodied  Ford 
pickup  replica.  Persons  attending  Estes  Park 
77  are  invited  to  attend.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  sales  contact:  Argentine  Youth 
Services,  Box  6102,  Kansas  City,  KS  66106, 
or  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Larkspur,  CO 
80118. 

A Cleveland  Area  1-W  Reunion  will  be 
held  in  the  Lititz  Springs  Park,  Lititz,  Pa., 
on  July  16.  Those  who  plan  to  attend  or  wish 
more  information  may  respond  to  Jay  R. 
Oberholtzer,  Box  284,  Lititz,  PA  17543 
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before  July  1. 

John  H.  Mosemann,  director  of  the  Min- 
isterial Information  Center  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  announces  that  dates  and  loca- 
tions for  two  resource  events  for  Mennonite 
pastors  and  spouses  have  been  set.  The  first 
is  scheduled  for  Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  25-29; 
the  second  for  Camp  Hebron  (Halifax,  Pa.), 
Aug.  1-5.  For  information,  write  John 
Mosemann  as  soon  as  possible  at  MBCM, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

A Voluntary  Service  couple  is  needed 
immediately  to  serve  as  houseparents  of 
Agape  Homes,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Agape  Homes 
provides  foster  care  for  teenage  girls  with 
emotional  problems.  Contact  the  Personnel 
Office,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  phone:  219-294- 
7523. 

“Everywhere  I was  welcomed  as  the 
Voice  of  a Friend  speaker  and  teacher,” 
Vasil  Magal  reported  following  a visit  to 
congregations  in  Schwabisch-Gmiind,  An- 
dernach,  and  Bonn,  Germany,  and  a mis- 
sionary conferenee  in  Korntal.  These 
persons  not  only  expressed  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  radio  program,  but  they 
confirmed  that  both  young  and  old,  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians,  are  listening  all 
across  the  Soviet  Union.  Voice  of  a Friend  is 
produced  and  distributed  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  About  half  of  Vasil’s  support 
comes  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  The 
other  half  is  covered  by  Slavic  Missionary 
Service  and  Licht  im  Osten. 

Thirty-nine  members  of  the  Adult  Choir 
of  the  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  under  the  direction  of 
Roy  D.  Roth,  minister  of  music,  gave  pro- 
grams in  three  Mennonite  congregations  of 
southeastern  Virginia  on  Apr.  30  and  May  1. 
The  Harrisonburg  Adult  Choir  has  enrolled 
a total  of  nearly  sixty  persons  throughout  the 
past  chorus  year,  from  September  1976 
through  May  1977. 

From  Spain  John  Driver  reports  that  he 
and  Samuel  Escobar  have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  Assemblies  in  Spain.  Sam- 
uel will  bring  messages  on  the  mission  of  the 
church,  and  John  on  the  nature  of  the 
church.  John  and  Bonita’s  address  after  June 
8 is:  Calle  Roman  Albo,  4,  5°4^,  Barcelona 
16,  Spain. 

From  the  estate  of  Amos  Hostetler  who 
lived  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  re- 
ceived $3,636  designated  to  be  used  “in 
spreading  the  gospel  and  winning  of  souls  to 
Jesus  Christ.  ” 

When  a Spencer,  Okla.,  widow  found 
that  her  home  was  condemned,  the  Spencer 
Home  Repair  Program  came  to  the  reseue  to 
build  her  a new  house.  In  addition  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  VSer  and  Home 
Repair  carpenter,  Mike  Zehr,  Mennonites 
from  Adair,  Okla. , were  called  on  to  assist  in 


the  project.  Spencer  Home  Repair  is  a 
project  of  the  Spencer  Mennonite  Church. 

Jim  Wallis,  editor 
of  Sojourners  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at 
the  1977  Commence- 
ment Service  to  be 
held  at  7:00  p.m.  on 
Friday,  May  27,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  at 
the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Sem- 
inaries. Wallis  will  ad- 
dress the  largest 
number  of  graduates  to  date  at  AMBS.  Of 
the  39  candidates  for  degrees,  16  will  receive 
the  Master  of  Divinity  degree,  nine  the 
Master  of  Arts  (Peace  Studies),  seven  the 
Master  of  Arts  (Christian  Education),  six  the 
Certificate  of  Theological  Studies,  and  one 
the  Certificate  in  Theology.  On  Saturday 
morning.  May  28,  AMBS  will  hold  a forum 
to  evaluate  Wallis’  proposed  pattern  for 
church  renewal  in  20th-century  America, 
based  on  his  book  Agenda  for  Biblical 
People  (Harper  and  Row,  1976). 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  in  eoopera- 
tion  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  in  Akron,  Pa.,  will  sponsor  a tropical 
agriculture  and  development  seminar  from 
June  20  to  July  1,  announced  Kenton  K. 
Brubaker,  seminar  director  and  professor  of 
biology  at  EMC.  According  to  Brubaker,  the 
seminar  is  designed  to  “orient  persons  to  the 
tropical  perspective  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. He  said  the  focus  will  be  on  “practical 
application  of  agricultural,  nutritional,  and 
sociological  principles  to  actual  life  prob- 
lems. ” More  information  is  available  by 
contacting  the  registrar’s  office  at  EMC. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
Priyawati  Copal  from  Dhamtari,  India,  plan 
to  arrive  in  the  USA  in  early  June  for  a visit 
of  several  months.  The  Martins  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Medical  Assoc- 
iation and  WMSC,  and  Mrs.  Copal  by  the 
Mennonite  Nurses  Association.  Mrs.  Copal 
is  director  of  nursing  education  at  Dhamtari 
Christian  Hospital  and  H.  S.  Martin  is 
medical  superintendent. 

Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  along  with  Jeff-Vander-Lou  News  will 
sponsor  a benefit  performance  of  “Varia- 
tions in  Black  Theatre  ” on  June  12. 
Proceeds  are  designated  for  the  Darlene 
Grays  Memorial  Scholarship  fund  establish- 
ed by  the  congregation.  Darlene  Grays  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation  and  was  shot 
aeeidentally  in  the  now  demolished  Puritt- 
Igoe  Housing  Complex  in  April  1968.  She 
was  a junior  in  high  school,  a person  “of 
high  ideals  determined  to  make  a positive 
contribution  to  society,  ” a release  from  the 
congregation  stated.  The  scholarship  fund 
provides  assistance  for  young  women  of  the 
inner  city  of  St.  Louis  “to  attend  the  college 
of  their  choice  to  prepare  themselves  to 


make  a positive  contribution  to  society  as 
Darlene  was  determined  to  do,  ” the  release 
noted.  Two  previous  recipients  of  the 
scholarship  aid  attend  Bethesda  church. 

Arthur  E.  Smoker,  Jr.,  was  ordained  a 
Christian  minister  at  Qrllege  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Sunday,  May  8. 
Art  grew  up  and  became  a Christian  in  the 
Frazer  Mennonite  Church,  Malvern,  Pa.  He 
served  in  churchwide  youth  ministry  from 
1968  to  1974.  Since  1974,  he  was  employed 
at  Goshen  College  in  the  LIFE  program,  the 
Center  for  Discipleship,  and  Campus  Minis- 
tries. Art  was  called  to  ministry  at  College 
Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  8,  1976.  He  has 
been  working  part  time  for  the  congregation 
and  part  time  for  Goshen  College  since  that 
time.  He  will  be  working  full  time  at  the 
church  beginning  on  July  1.  His  call  to  serve 
at  College  Church  will  be  teaching  and 
enabling  others  in  their  ministry;  he  will 
work  in  Christian  education  and  pastoral 
care.  He  joins  Arnold  Roth,  shepherding 
minister,  Rachel  S.  Fisher,  minister  of  con- 
gregational services,  and  Rick  Stiffney, 
youth  ministry. 

Rohrer  Eshleman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
volunteered  to  serve  from  four  to  six  months 
at  the  Haile  Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia.  The  recent 
transfer  of  two  doctors  supplied  by  other  or- 
ganizations has  left  an  acute  shortage  on  the 
medical  staff.  Dr.  Eshleman  is  scheduled  to 
leave  the  U.S.  on  May  21.  His  family  is  plan- 
ning to  join  him  in  mid-June.  The  Esh- 
lemans  had  previously  served  at  the  Naza- 
reth Hospital  from  1951  to  1968. 

“Native  North  Americans:  A Search  for 
a Lost  Inheritance”  is  the  title  of  a new  34- 
minute  color  filmstrip  with  cassette  tape 
soundtrack  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  filmstrip  attempts  to  take  an  in- 
troductory look  at  issues  and  problems  fac- 
ing native  North  Americans  today.  The 
filmstrip  is  available  for  use  in  Canada  from 
the  MCC  provincial  offices  and  in  the 
United  States  from  MCC,  21  S.  12th  St., 
Akron,  PA  17501,  MCC  regional  offices,  and 
the  church  conference  offices’  film  libraries. 

Health  professionals  attending  Estes 
Park  77,  the  biennial  sessions  and  youth 
convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  are 
invited  to  visit  the  six  Mennonite-sponsored 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  “The  fact  is,  ” said  Ray  Horst, 
new  associate  executive  secretary  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  “our  hospitals 
would  be  happy  to  sign  up  nurses,  doctors, 
technicians,  and  others  in  the  health  field 
for  immediate  or  upcoming  jobs.”  Persons 
may  write  Luke  for  a free  copy  of  the  Hand- 
book on  Health  and  Welfare  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or  pick  one  up  at  the 
Mission  Board’s  Estes  Park  display.  Ad- 
dresses are  listed  in  the  Handbook  and  in 
Mennonite  Yearbook. 

“The  Way  of  Peace,”  a statement 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
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nonite  Church  at  its  1971  sessions  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
titled,  “Le  chemin  de  la  paix.”  Initiative  for 
the  translation  came  from  Mennonite 
churches  in  Quebec,  and  the  26-page 
booklet  will  be  distributed  by  them  and  of- 
fered on  the  French  radio  spots  produced  by 
Mennonite  Radio  and  Television,  Win- 
nipeg. The  booklet  is  available  free  in 
limited  numbers  from  Mennonite  Radio  and 
Television,  Box  2,  Station  F,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Canada  R2L  2A5. 

Paul  M.  Miller  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  does 
not  dispute  the  power 
of  the  devil  in  the 
world.  But  he  declares 
that  Christians  should 
not  blame  demon  pos- 
session for  the  prob- 
lems in  their  lives. 

The  power  of  Christ 
in  a believer’s  life  is 
far  superior  to  that  of 
the  evil  one,  he  main- 
tains in  his  new  book.  The  Devil  Did  Not 
Make  Me  Do  It.  “I  protest  the  scores  of 
books  Christian  publishers  have  released 
filled  with  pessimism  about  the  devil,” 
Miller  says.  “They  paint  the  devil  too 
strong,  as  though  he  were  really  a second 
god  running  the  universe.”  The  Devil  Did 
Not  Make  Me  Do  It:  A Study  in  Christian 
Deliverance,  by  Paul  M.  Miller,  is  published 
by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Paperback,  $4.95._ 

After  significant  increases  in  contribu- 
tions to  Eastern  Mennonite  College  last  fall 
and  winter  from  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Region  V,  EMC’s  primary  constituency, 
funds  have  dropped  off  considerably  in 
recent  weeks,  according  to  Larry  E.  Nolt, 
assistant  director  of  college  relations.  By 


April  30,  after  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
churches  had  given  $117,767  to  EMC,  Nolt 
reported.  This  amounts  to  $3.83  per 
member  against  the  $14  per  member  asking 
approved  by  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board,  he  added.  In  order  to  meet  the 
contributions  goal  from  churches  by  June 
30,  EMC  needs  $312,173  or  $10.17  per 
member,  Nolt  said. 

Donald  F.  Durnbaugh  will  speak  on  “Re- 
ligion and  Revolution:  Options  in  1776”  at 
the  second  1977  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Historical  Associates  on  June  6. 
The  session  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School 
chapel.  The  speaker  will  foeus  on  the 
German  peace  churches  within  the  context 
of  the  total  Am.erican  church  picture  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  era. 

David  Helmuth,  associate  secretary  for 
Congregational  Education  and  Literature 
(English)  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  to  a second  four-year  term 
with  the  Board  effective  July  1.  Following 
evaluation  by  the  personnel  committee  of 
MBCM,  Helmuth  accepted  the  Board’s  in- 
vitation to  continue  service. 

Franklin  Beltrano,  of  Downingtown,  Pa., 
has  been  invited  to  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  educational  exhibits  at  the  Hans  Herr 
House  in  the  Victorian  farmhouse  nearby. 
The  display  will  be  preparatory  to  a visit  to 
the  Herr  House  and  will  include  large  color 
transparencies  and  translites  of  etehings  and 
drawings,  all  of  which  will  be  backlighted  to 
give  a feeling  of  depth  and  reality.  Over  8, 
840  visitors  enjoyed  tours  of  the  1719  Hans 
Herr  House  during  1976.  The  number  of 
visitors  seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  summer  cultural  series  at  Dutch 
Family  Festival,  east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
include  sculpturing  and  woodturning  on 


July  11  with  Milton  Good  and  Jacob  Bru- 
baker; music  in  the  Brethren  in  Christ  tradi- 
tion on  July  25  by  Earl  Miller;  traveling 
Africa  with  a camera  and  a pen  on  Aug.  8 by 
Rutb  and  Blair  Seitz;  and  on  being  a Metis 
Mennonite  writer  on  Aug.  29  by  Emma 
La  Roque. 

The  Second  Annual  Camp  Menno  Haven 
Bible  lectures  will  be  held  on  June  4 and  5, 
1977,  at  the  camp,  Tiskilwa,  111.  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  interim  pastor  at  the  Manson  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church,  will  bring  messages 
entitled  “If  My  People  Will  ...  I Will,  ” 
“How  in  the  World  Shall  I Pray,  ” “How 
Can  I Know  Him?  ” and  “You  Want  to 
Live?  Then  You  Must  Die.  ” Ron  Collins, 
pastor  of  the  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church, 
Chicago,  will  lead  in  the  Bible  studies.  Mrs. 
Eileen  Schertz  of  Lowpoint,  111.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  music.  This  is  a Bible  conference  for 
all  ages. 

The  Mennonite  Student  Center  of  New 
York  City,  a residence  in  Manhattan  for 
from  10  to  12  students  or  young  adults,  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  fall  residency.  Four 
single  rooms  are  available  for  immediate  oc- 
cupancy in  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
house  is  within  walking  distance  of  several 
large  universities,  medical  centers,  and 
neighborhoods  of  special  interest.  For 
overnight  accommodations  ($4  per  night  per 
person  or  $3  per  night  with  sleeping  bag) 
and/or  immediate  or  fall  residency,  contact 
Myrna  Burkholder,  Mennonite  Student 
Center  of  New  York  City,  314  East  19th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Telephone: 
(212)260-3099. 

Parkesburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School  has  a 
teaching  position  available  in  Grade  7 and  8. 
Write  or  call  Miss  Zehr,  Principal,  at  R.  2, 
Parkesburg,  PA  19365.  Tel.:  (215)  857-3249 
or (717) 394-9510. 

Correction:  An  error  in  the  Herald’s  May 


Jose' Gallardo  was  born  in  Spain.  While  working  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  he 
was  baptized  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  David  Shank. 

Today  Jose'  is  president  of  the  Belgium  Mennonite  Council  and 
teaches  at  the  Bienenberg  in  Switzerland.  He  travels  a lot  among  con- 
gregations in  Europe.  Folks  who  travel  with  him  have  trouble  keeping  up. 

Communicating  the  gospel  is  Jose"s  special  gift  and  something  to 
which  he  has  given  his  life.  That’s  how  he’s  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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10  article  on  MBCM  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  last  sentence  on  page  384  should  read: 
“We  encourage  congregations  to  become 
discerning  communities,  gathered  round  the 
Word— rather  than  one  authoritariaii  person 
saying,  in  effect,  ‘This  is  the  way  it’s  going 
to  be.’  ” 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Al- 
bany, Ore. ; one  at  Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Change  of  Address:  J.  D.  Graber  from 
1307  S.  8th  St.,  to  200  S.  15th  St.,  Sycamore 
D2-6,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  John  F.  Garber 
from  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to  820  South  College 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Phone:  (703) 
434-8131.  Rhoda  E.  Wenger  and  Audrey  B. 
Shenk,  P.O.  Box  6363,  Sunny  Isle  P.O.,  St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00820.  Linford  Kings 
from  Atglen,  Pa.,  to  Casilla  2492,  Lima  100, 
Peru,  S.  A.  Herman  Tann  from  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  204  N.  Greene  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 


readers  say 


Wohlgemuth  is  right  about  oversilencing  many 
of  our  auditoriums  ( ‘Acoustical  Tile  Has  Robbed 
Us,  ” May  10).  The  song  leaders  who  say,  “Let  us 
all  sing  so  that  it  will  really  ring,”  to  their  con- 
gregations are  asking  for  an  impossibility.  Yes, 
carpet  does  quiet  the  foot  noise  but  we  had  to  pay 
a big  price  for  it.  1 would  have  preferred  the 
former. — D.  C.  Myers,  Kokomo,  Ina. 


I have  read  and  have  been  inspired  and  in- 
formed by  the  Gospel  Herald  for  many  years.  I 
have  never  written  previously  but  after  reading 
the  article  on  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (Apr.  26),  I 
felt  moved  to  respond.  To  make  my  point  1 need 
to  briefly  share  my  own  pilgrimage  in  regard  to 
our  mutual  aid  program,  particularly  the  health 
plan. 

When  we  were  first  married  we  were  not  par- 
ticipants in  the  program,  as  it  seemed  that 
genuine  faith  callea  for  complete  trust  in  the  Lord 
for  our  needs,  no  matter  what  thev  might  be  or 
how  extensive.  However,  we  gradually  became 
convinced  that  the  Lord  works  through  His 
people  the  church  and  the  larger  church  was 
needed  to  meet  extensive  needs.  Therefore  MMA 
was  a legitimate  brotherhood  program.  It  even 
felt  good  to  think  that  we  were  helping  someone 
else  even  though  we  never  had  to  use  the 
resources  ourselves.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us  with 
health  and  only  twice  involving  maternity  did  we 
have  to  make  a claim.  In  the  meantime  premium 
costs  have  skyrocketed.  Granted  health  costs  have 
also  risen.  However  it  seems  that  available  income 
to  the  average  family  has  not  risen  in  proportion. 
It  appears  that  MMA  is  in  danger  of  pricing  itself 
right  out  of  the  market  for  those  who  need  it  most, 
the  low-income  family. 

Allow  me  to  speak  from  a vantage  point  that  I 
am  oriented  to,  my  local  congregation.  I am  sure 
that  this  example  could  be  repeated  at  other  loca- 
tions. Most  of  the  families  that  are  enrolled  in  the 
health  plan  are  self-employed  or  employed  where 
health  insurance  isn’t  a benefit  since  most  would 
take  advantage  of  this  employee  benefit.  Being  in 
this  position  several  of  our  families  are  left  in  a 
position  of  no  health  insurance  of  anv  kind.  They 
reason,  “I  simply  cannot  pay  the  nigh  cost  of 

remiums.”  What  happens  if  this  person  needs 

ospital  care?  What  options  are  there?  One  might 
be  to  invest  whatever  amount  one  could  scrape 
together  into  a saving  account  hoping  that  a hos- 


pital emergency  doesn’t  deplete  his  resources.  Is 
this  a brotherhood  position?  It  is  more  like  indi- 
vidualism, but  it  may  be  the  only  way  open  to 
some. 

Why  could  not  we  arrive  at  a sliding  scale  of 
premiums  according  to  income?  May  I suggest 
that  this  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  New 
Testament  Spirit.  If  a family  has  a low  income 
they  could  pay  a lesser  amount  and  if  a high  in- 
come then  a higher  assessment.  Possibly  the 
Federal  tax  return  could  be  used  to  determine 
this.  Wouldn’t  this  be  real  sharing?  Perhaps  the 
vast  majority  of  our  church  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  wealth  that  they  cannot  imagine 
someone  unable  to  be  enrolled  in  the  health  plan. 
Has  a church  program  designed  to  help  those  in 
need  become  like  so  many  of  our  government  pro- 
grams which  fail  to  aid  those  who  reallv  need  it? 
Why  should  some  who  cannot  pay  be  denied  the 
protection  of  the  brotherhood?  1 leave  you  with 
these  questions. — Kenneth  Zehr,  Bath,  N.Y. 

Response  from  MMA 

Kenneth  Zehr  raises  some  very  good  questions 
and  concerns.  MMA  is  aware  of  persons  across  the 
church  who  cannot  afford  the  health  programs.  So 
we  are  working  directly  with  members  of  low-in- 
come congregations  through  CHIP,  using  a slid- 
ing scale  for  their  participation.  Voluntary 
contributions  from  other  health  plan  members 
provide  the  extra  funds. 

There  is  indeed  something  New  Testament 
about  the  model  Mr.  Zehr  suggests  of  enlarging 
the  concept  to  include  everyone  in  the  church.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  administering  such  a 
rogram  from  a central  office  wouldn  t be  the 
est  procedure. 

Several  congregations  are  attempting  this  on  a 
local  basis.  One  is  setting  up  its  own  sliding  scale 
for  assessments,  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
will  make  up  the  difference.  This  means  one-to- 
one  contact  and  not  nearly  the  problems  of  a 
distant,  central-office  administration. 

Could  this  be  a new  deacon  ministry  for  our 
churches? — Earl  Sears. 

In  regard  to  the  five-page  effort  “The  Millen- 
nium, Yes  and  No,”  which  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  of  May  10,  1977 : 

In  the  medieval  days  the  philosophers  used  to 
argue  and  debate  for  hours  and  days  as  to  how 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the  head  of  a pin.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  almost  un- 
limited ways  in  which  Christians  could  better  oc- 
cupy themselves. — H.  Dean  Ray,  Denver,  Colo. 

I applaud  your  coverage  on  the  printing  of  the 
articles  on  the  millennium  (May  10).  On  two 
separate  occasions  in  dealing  with  people  who 
were  host  to  evil  spirits,  the  following  took  place: 
The  evil  spirits  were  being  commanded  in  Jesus 
name  to  come  out.  They  replied,  Don  t mention 
that  name.  We  can  t stand  it.  In  both  instances 
they  also  replied  that  the  return  of  Jesus  is  their 
doom  and  that  hell  was  a reality,  they  were  going 
there,  and  they  expressed  ten  times  more  fear  of 
hell  than  any  person  I ve  ever  met.  1 leave  to  the 
theologians  to  fit  these  statements  into  their 
theology.— Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


births 

“C^hildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127:3). 

Doherty,  Jim  and  Susan  (Bayne),  Shawnee, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Patrick  Shane,  May  2,  1977. 

Early,  Richard  and  Kay,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  a 
daughter,  Anna  May,  May  4,  1977. 

Eby,  John  E.  and  Audrey  (Hartzler),  Lancaster, 
Pa.  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Gayle, 
Mar.  11,  1977. 


Erb,  Leroy  and  Rachel  (Lauver),  Milton,  Pa,, 
second  child,  first  son,  leremy  l^ee,  Apr,  12,  1977. 

Hess,  Marshall  and  Karen  (Sutter),  Sarasota, 
Fla,,  first  child,  Jennifer  Marie,  Apr,  22,  1977. 

Holsopple,  Darrell  and  Kathy  (Ckjod),  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Richard  Boyd,  Apr.  26, 
1977. 

McNickle,  Andy  and  Phyllis  (Schultz),  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  first  child,  Allison  Shultz,  Apr.  26,  1977. 

Miller,  Dale  and  Dianne  (Knepp),  Mont- 
eomerv,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Brooke  Allison, 
Apr.  9,  1977. 

Miller,  Howard  and  Marsha  (Combs),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jill  Renee,  May  10,  1977. 

Nussbaum,  Ray  and  Kay,  Salem,  Ore.,  first 
child,  Brian  Ray,  Mar.  22,  1977. 

Prater,  Michael  and  Betty  (Hofstetter),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Kyle  Wade,  Apr.  1.5,  1977. 

Selzer,  Marvin  and  Cyndi  (Stevens),  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Olivia  Janee,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Short,  Larry  and  Elaine  (Nussbaum),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark  Ryan,  May  4, 
1977. 

Snyder,  J.  Robert  and  Wilma  (Bales),  Zambia, 
Africa,  first  child,  Kentira  Rachel,  May  8,  1977. 

Stoltzfus,  Jerry  and  Judy  (Burkholder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jacob  Lee,  May  7,  1977. 

Sutter,  Michael  and  Vera  (Stoll),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  son,  Benjamin  Michael,  Apr.  22,  1977. 

Varner,  Tim  and  Carolyn  (Bush),  Holsopple, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Lynn,  Apr.  13, 
1977. 

Whicker,  Charles  and  Joan  (Bennett),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Leann,  May  11,  1977. 

Willems,  Verlyn  and  Cheryl  (Wiens),  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  second  daughter,  Marla  Danae,  Apr. 
18.  1977. 

Yoder,  Allen  and  Joy  (King),  Davidsville,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Gail  Joy,  Apr.  24, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Gerald  and  Ruth  (Sommers),  Green- 
wood. Del.,  third  son,  Kenneth  Bruce,  Apr.  29, 
1977.  (First  son  deceased.) 


marriages 

They  i^hall  he  une  flesh  " (Gen  2.24)  .4  six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Cuspel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  mm  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Barr — King. — Philip  Barr,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, Baptist  Church,  and  Maretta  King,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Paul  H. 
Stoltzfus,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Brubacher— Good.— Dennis  Brubacher,  Con- 
estoga, Ont.,  and  Sheri  Lee  Good,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  both  of  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by  Clare 
Wideman,  Apr.  30,  1977. 

Bergey — Clemens. — Ray  Donald  Bergey,  Jr., 
Green  Lane,  Pa.,  and  Mary  A.  Clemens,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry  L. 
Ruth,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Borntrager — Bontrager. — Martin  L.  Born- 

trager,  Centreville,  Mich.,  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Marilyn  Bontrager,  Centreville,  Mich.,  Locust 
Grove  cong.,  by  Erie  E.  Bontrager  (grandfather  of 
the  bride),  Apr.  15,  1977. 

Boshart—Yantzi.— James  Rodney  Boshart, 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  and  Wendy 
Lou  Yantzi,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Graber — Miller. — Stanley  I.  Graber  and  Cath- 
erine A.  Miller,  both  from  Pleasant  View  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  William  D.  Hooley,  Apr.  22, 
1977. 

Jenkins — Schwartzentruber. — Joseph  Larry 

Jenkins,  London,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and 
Wanda  Schwartzentruber,  London,  Ont.,  Stein- 
mann cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  May  7,  19(7. 

Kline  — Hershberger.  — Ivan  Kline,  Berlin 
cong.,  Berlin,  Ohio,  and  Rita  Hershberger,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel  and  David 
Clemens,  Apr.  23,  1977. 
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Lehman — Boll. — Jay  Lehman,  Richland,  Pa., 
and  Audrey  Boll,  Lititz,  Pa,,  both  of  Krall  cong., 
by  James  R.  Hess,  May  7,  1977. 

Martin — Newswanger. — Delmar  P.  Martin, 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  Gehman  cong.,  and  Kathy  L. 
Newswanger,  Stevens,  Pa.,  Blainsport  cong.,  by 
Luke  L.  Horst,  May  7,  1977. 

Roth — Kuepfer. — Keith  Roth,  Millbank,  Ont,, 
and  Carol  Kuepfer,  Newton,  Ont.,  both  of 
Crossbill  cong.,  by  Ervin  Erb  and  Steve  Cerber, 
Apr.  16,  1977, 

Shetler  — Bender.  — Peter  Shetler,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Jan  Bender, 
Ogden,  Utah,  College  cong.  (Coshen,  Ind.),  by 
Arnold  Roth,  Apr.  18,  1977. 

Wagler — Horst. — Larry  James  Wagler,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  and  Patricia  Elaine  Horst,  Welle- 
sley, Ont.,  both  from  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon 
B.  Zehr,  Apr.  2,  1977, 

Weaver — Sommers. — Ray  Weaver,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Nancee  Sommers, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by  Frank 
Dutcher  and  Richard  F.  Ross,  May  7,  1977. 

Zeiset — Sangrey. — Clayton  Zeiset,  Jr.,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  and  Yvonne  Sangrey,  Col- 
umbia, Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong,,  by  Landis  K. 
Sangrey,  Apr.  9,  1977 


obituaries 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord”  (Rev.  14: 13). 

Freed,  Melvin  L.,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Lewis)  Freed,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
Nov.  18,  1890;  died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Home, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  5,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Oct, 
15,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Lillian  A.  Keeler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Curtis  K.), 
one  daughter  (Sara  K.),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Heckler  and  Mrs.  Katie  L.  Moyer).  One  son 
(Melvin  L,,  Jr.)  preceded  him  in  death  in  1925, 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
9,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Earl  Anders,  and 
Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Groff,  Mary,  daughter  of  Milton  and  Hannah 
(Nice)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1885;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr,  29,  1977;  aged  91  y.  She  was 
married  to  Allen  A.  Groff,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Naomi — Mrs.  Willis 
Derstine  and  Stella — Mrs.  Henry  L.  Ruth),  5 sons 
(Llewellyn,  Henrv,  Carlton,  Stanley,  and  Vernon 
Groff),  17  grandcnildren,  22  great-grandchildren, 
3 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Stella  Halteman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  4,  in  charge  of  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  Donald  Moyer,  Gerald  Der- 
stine, and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Dorothy  L.,  daughter  of  Alvin  A. 
and  Cecelia  (Pudvan)  Bennett,  was  born  in 
Ceders,  Del,,  June  16,  1922;  died  of  cancer  at  the 
Corry  Memorial  Hospital,  Corry,  Pa.,  Apr,  20, 
1977;  aged  54  v.  On  Mar,  13,  1945,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Willard  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Terrance  G.  and  Timothy  J. ), 
one  granddaughter,  and  one  sister  (Elsie  M. — 
Mrs.  William  Sweetman).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Beaverdam  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Martin;  interment  in  the  Beaverdam  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Edna,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Yoder,  was  born  near  Nappanee,  Ind,, 
Dec.  11,  1925;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen  General 
Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22,  1977;  aged  51  y. 
On  Sept.  10,  1943,  she  was  married  to  Eldon 
Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mary  Etta— Mrs.  Ray  Yoder,  Ruby — 
Mrs.  Marvin  Wittmer,  and  LeAnna — Mrs.  Lamar 
Hochstetler),  3 sons  (Dale,  Robert,  and  Eldon, 


Jr,),  4 brothers  (Joe,  Henry,  Jr.,  Edward,  and 
Harvey  Yoder),  and  6 sisters  (Fannie  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Irene  Glick,  Mary — Mrs.  Roman  Mullet,  Marie — 
Mrs.  John  Helmuth,  Lydia— Mrs.  Edwin  Steury, 
and  Clara — Mrs.  Glen  Bontrager).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  April  25,  in 
charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and  David  Bontrager; 
interment  in  Violet!  Cemetery. 

Nussbaum,  Edna  Anna,  daughter  of  John  F. 
and  Helen  (Gerber)  Geiser,  was  born  near  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1920;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Dunlap  Memorial  Hospital  on  May  7,  1977;  aged 
56  y.  On  Oct,  17,  1943,  she  was  married  to  Willis 
E.  Nussbaum,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Arville — Mrs.  Dean  Kaufman),  2 
sons  (Arden  W.  and  Elton),  3 grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mrs,  Irene  Brubaker,  Verda — Mrs.  Allen 
Nussbaum,  and  Ada — Mrs.  Aquilla  Amstutz),  and 
3 brothers  (Elmer,  Willis,  and  John),  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  11,  in 
charge  of  Ray  Himes  and  Wayne  Yutzy;  inter- 
ment in  the  Sonnenberg  Cemetery. 

Wilson,  Amanda  (Hunsberger),  was  born  at 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Jan.  20,  1890;  died  at  Elkhart, 
Ind,  May  5,  1977;  aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to 
Leroy  Clingdanel,  who  died  in  1913.  On  Mar.  19, 
1917,  she  was  married  to  John  O.  Wilson,  who 
died  on  Mar,  17,  1946.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harvey  M.  and  Clarence  O.  Clingdanel),  7 
daughters  (Catherine — Mrs.  Chester  Kauffman, 
Goldie — Mrs.  Earl  Glasscock,  Agnes — Mrs.  Lewis 
Blakesley,  Hulda — Mrs.  Charles  Rock,  Pearl — 
Mrs.  Robert  Pressler,  Berniece — Mrs.  Melvin 
Esposto,  and  Bessie — Mrs.  Richard  Wenger),  29 
grandchildren,  and  58  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Bmmont  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
7,  in  charge  of  Ray  Bair;  interment  in  the  South 
Union  Cemetery,  Nappanee. 

Yoder,  Joel  H.,  son  of  Jost  and  Susan 
(Gingerich)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  June 
7,  1893;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  May  5,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On 
Dec.  16,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Amelia  Schla- 
baugh,  who  died  in  May  1969.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mrs.  Fannie  Mast),  6 grandchildren, 
and  12  great-grandchildren.  Two  sons  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sunnyside 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  6,  in  charge  of  John 
King  and  Morris  Swartzendruber;  interment  in 
the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Fannie  (Eash) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Gibson,  Miss.,  Oct.  16,  1898; 
died  of  cancer  at  Laughlin  Hospital,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  Apr.  20,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Oct.  30,  1917, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Swarey,  who  died  on  Jan. 
25,  1975.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Joe,  Mervin,  and 
Homer),  6 daughters  (Fannie  Long,  Mattie 
Yoder,  Lovina  Yost,  Polly  Yoder,  Katie  Yoder,  and 
Sadie  Byler),  19  grandchildren,  10  great-grand- 
children, 6 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mt,  Pisgah  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr,  23,  in 
charge  of  Daniel  Kauffman;  interment  in  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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calendar 


Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  June  18-24, 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
rlsonville,  Mo.,  July  29-31, 


items  and  comments 

Human  rights  violations 
cited  in  Ethiopia 

Amnesty  International  has  reported  that 
human  rights  violations  are  rising  in 
Ethiopia,  where,  it  estimated,  some  8,000 
men,  women,  and  children  are  detained  as 
political  prisoners.  The  organization  ex-  ! 
pressed  concern  at  the  summary  executions 
and  extrajudicial  killings  reportedly  carried 
out  by  security  forces  and  local  people’s  mi- 
litia, and  unsatisfactory  prison  conditions. 

Russian  Christians  plead  for  Bihles, 
evangelist  reports 

Despite  sustained  persecution  and  harass- 
ment, religious  activity  in  the  USSR 
continues  and  is  increasing  in  some  areas — 
but  there  is  a universal  shortage  of  Bibles, 
according  to  an  evangelist  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  who  recently  visited  the  Soviet  Union. 

“I  met  with  leaders  of  both  registered  and  ■ 
unregistered  churches  in  clandestine  meet-  jj 
ings  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  persecution  ! 
and  imprisonment  had  occurred  and  to 
provide  active  financial  support  for  ! 
missionary  work  inside  the  country,  ” said 
Paul  Popov,  Canadian  director  of  Evange- 
lism to  Communist  Lands,  a Swedish-based 
organization.  He  said,  “The  request  for  Bi- 
bles was  unbelievable,  among  both 
registered  and  unregistered  churches.” 

Wants  indecent  songs  j 

removed  from  air  j 

A campaign  by  Jesse  Jackson’s  organiza- 
tion, PUSH,  to  get  radio  stations  listened  to 
by  black  youngsters  not  to  play  records  with 
sexually  explicit  themes  has  been  getting 
mixed  results.  PUSH — People  United  to 
Save  Humanity — sees  the  radio  campaign  as 
one  aspect  of  an  overall  effort  to  instill  in 
young  blacks  a sense  of  pride,  fulfillment, 
and  self-respect.  The  proliferation  of  songs 
with  indecent  lyrics  is  taken  by  the  PUSH 
organizers  to  be  another  example  of  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  young  blacks  in  a 
way  that  is  damaging  to  them.  Many  sta- 
tions have  reportedly  responded  by  saying 
that  they  must  remain  competitive  and  play 
what  is  on  the  hit  charts.  Some  have  agreed 
to  play  some  records  only  at  certain  hours. 

Solar  energy  heat  planned 
for  new  church  structure 

The  inner  city  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  begun  construction  on  a 
$600,000  structure  which  may  become  the 
first  solar-heated  church  building  in  the 
U.S.  The  solar  heating  system  has  been 
designed  to  provide  44  percent  of  the  heat 
required  for  the  building,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  American  Baptist  Extension 
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Corp.  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  which  is  assisting 
with  loan  and  consultative  services.  Engi- 
neers said  church  buildings  are  logical 
choices  for  the  use  of  solar  energy  because 
there  are  several  days  to  collect  and  store 
heat  between  the  times  when  such  large 
spaces  as  the  sanctuary  are  used. 

Indian  community  evicted 
for  whites  only  development 

The  government  has  forcibly  evicted 
members  of  a segregated  Indian  community 
in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  redevelopment  of  the  area  for 
whites  only.  Evicted,  after  vain  protests, 
were  merchants  and  their  families  within  a 
block  of  15  streets  known  as  Pageview,  the 
heart  of  Johannesburg’s  Indian  community, 
where  the  first  people  from  India  had  settled 
more  than  80  years  ago.  According  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Race  Relations,  a nonpartisan  re- 
search group,  millions  of  people  blacks, 
Indians,  and  others  of  mixed  ancestry— have 
been  evicted  from  their  homes  since  the 
government  began  enforcing  strict  segrega- 
tion in  the  early  1950s. 


State  church  is  an  anomaly, 
says  Swedish  Lutheran  leader 

“The  state  church  is  an  anomaly — it  has 
survived  past  its  time,  ” says  Bishop  Ake 
Kastlund  of  the  (Lutheran)  Church  of  Swe- 
den Diocese  of  Strangnas. 

The  bishop  addressed  students  at  Lu- 
theran Theological  Southern  Seminary  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  “It  is  difficult  to  sever  a 
relationship  in  which  the  two  have  been 
woven  together  since  the  beginning,  but  we 
think  it  is  about  time  to  do  this,”  the  bishop 
said. 

Bill  would  ban  smoking 
in  public  buildings 

The  force  of  U.S.  federal  law  would  come 
to  the  aid  of  nonsmokers  in  public  buildings 
under  a bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Rep.  Edward  P.  Beard 
(D-R.I.).  The  bill  would  stipulate  that  all 
new  federal  construction  provide  designated 
places  where  a smoker  cannot  produce 
harmful  tobacco  smoke  that  would  interfere 
with  a person’s  right  to  breathe  clean  air, 
he  said.  “It  is  high  time  that  cigarette 
packaging  communicate  something  more 
significant  than  the  usual  warning  from  the 
Surgeon  General,  Rep.  Beard  said  in  re- 
marks made  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
mission of  his  measure.  He  proposes  that 
such  packaging  specifically  name  the  dis- 
eases now  known  to  be  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking,  while  at  the  same  time  outlaw 
smoking  in  all  federal  buildings.  In  addition, 
the  law  would  further  provide  for  “special 
smoking  areas  ” in  all  bus,  train,  and  air- 
plane terminals,  and  it  would  prohibit  smok- 


ing in  terminal  restaurants,  cafeterias,  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  ticket  offices. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5676)  has  been  referred  to 
three  House  committees:  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Public  Works,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

Pledge  a portion  of  incomes 
to  feed  world’s  needy 

American  Catholic  nuns  based  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  have  pledged  part  of  their  in- 
come— “not  out  of  our  abundance  but  out 
of  our  daily  sustenance  ” — to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world’s  hungry  people.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (BVM)  contributed 
more  than  $50,000  through  the  BVM 
Hunger  Fund  to  relief  and  development 
projects  in  developing  nations  carried  out  by 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS),  the  bishops’ 
overseas  relief  agency.  A spokeswoman  for 
the  nuns  said  the  contributions  relate  them 
to  “the  parable  of  the  widow’s  mite  and  to 
the  poor  with  whom  we  cast  our  lot.  . . . 
Freely  choosing  to  alleviate  human  needs, 
not  out  of  our  abundance  but  out  of  our 
sustenance,  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
BVM  sponsorship  of  the  hunger  fund. 


Hundreds  of  missioners  ask  U.S.  action 
to  curb  oppression  in  Latin  America 

Christians  and  Jews  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
urged  by  several  hundred  missionaries  in 
Latin  America  to  write  or  wire  President 
Carter  in  support  of  U.S.  government  action 
against  repressive  regimes  to  the  South.  Re- 
ferring to  a long  list  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  such  countries  as  Honduras,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina  in  recent 
times,  the  missionaries  said  “we  mention 
these  events  to  you,  our  fellow  Americans, 
because  all  these  victims  have  suffered 
under  military  governments  which  receive 
U.S.  military  and  financial  aid  paid  for  by 
your  tax  dollars.  . . . President  Carter  will 
need  your  support  to  translate  his  intentions 
(to  withhold  foreign  aid  from  repressive 
governments)  into  action,  the  missionaries 
stated.  “Any  hesitancy  on  Mr.  Carter  s part 
because  of  opposition  from  vested  interest 
groups  will  cause  the  repression,  now 
slightly  cooled,  to  heat  up  again  worse 
than  ever.” 

Jesse  Jackson  blames  media 
for  civilizational  crisis 

Jesse  Jackson  warned  that  Americans,  in- 
fluenced by  a “valueless  media,”  were  in  a 
“civilizational  crisis  stemming  largely  from 
the  lack  of  genuine  values  and  priorities.  He 
told  some  1,000  guests  attending  an  annual 
youth  awards  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  YMCA:  “Its  too 
late  to  play  race  games.  There  s a civiliza- 
tion to  save.  . . . 


“We  are  locked  behind  the  media — the 
primary  distributor  of  information,  folk- 
ways, mores,  styles,  he  said.  Home, 
church,  and  school  still  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  instilling  values  and  character  in 
our  youth — but  no  power.  The  mass  media 
has  power  but  shuns  the  responsibility.  TV 
glorifies  killing,  robbing,  raping,  and  super- 
ficial living.  Our  children  have  become 
products  of  what  they’ve  been  weaned  on— 
a valueless  media,  ” the  34-year-old  preacher 
and  civil  rights  leader  said. 


Baptist  dissident  committed 
to  asylum  in  Moscow 
Aleksandr  Voloschchuk,  a Soviet  Baptist 
who  was  protesting  religious  persecution  in 
the  USSR,  has  been  committed  to  a psy- 
chiatric hospital,  according  to  reports  from 
Moscow.  Dissidents  in  Moscow  also  re- 
ported that  a human  rights  activist  who  tried 
to  come  to  Mr.  Voloschchuk's  support  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  having  resisted 
police  orders.  The  activist  was  arrested  as  he 
appealed  to  a Baptist  prayer  meeting  for 
assistance.  Mr.  Voloschchuk  was  reportedly 
bound,  gagged,  and  dragged  out  of  a wait- 
ing room  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow 
on  Mar.  30  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
three  sons.  Dissidents  have  long  reported 
that  those  who  protest  against  USSR 
persecution  are  often  committed  to  asylums 
instead  of  jails. 


Cost  of  housing  outpaces  income 

The  cost  of  housing  far  outpaced  family 
income  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports.  The 
median  value  of  a single  family  home 
jumped  nearly  73  percent,  from  $17,100  to 
$29,500,  while  median  income  for  home- 
owners  rose  only  40  percent,  from  $9,700  to 
$13,600.  According  to  the  census  report, 
“Renters  fared  no  better.  Median  monthly 
gross  rent  including  utilities  increased  from 
$108  to  $156  (44  percent)  while  the  median 
annual  income  of  renters  went  up  from  $6, 
300  to  $7,900  (25  percent).” 

Office  of  Hispanic  affairs  advocated 

An  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  would  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  U.S. 
President  and  in  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  under  a bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  “A  bill  of  critical  importance  of 
Hispanic  Americans,”  is  how  its  author.  Sen. 
Pete  V.  Domenici  (R-N.  Mex.),  described  it 
on  submitting  the  measure,  along  with  four 
cosponsors.  Implicit  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  “is  the  belief  that  despite  their 
contributions  to  American  life,  the  Hispanic 
community  has  failed  to  receive  a propor- 
tional share  of  the  benefits  of  American 
life.  ” 
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Renewal 


Yesterday  afternoon  I ended  the  workday  in  weariness  and 
some  frustration.  Problems  turned  up  for  which  there  seemed 
no  easy  answer — and  in  addition  I couldn  t seem  to  find  a 
satisfactory  editorial  subject.  This  morning  after  a break  and 
a night’s  rest,  the  picture  looks  better.  The  problems  are  not 
yet  solved,  but  it  is  possible  to  work  at  them — and  it  occurs  to 
me  to  write  an  editorial  about  renewal. 

Sleep  is  a basic  exercise  in  renewal.  A new  day  allows  a new 
perspective.  There  are  other  forms  of  renewal.  Almost  any 
kind  of  change  can  serve  a renewal  function;  take  a walk, 
read  a book,  talk  with  a friend,  lie  on  the  grass,  meditate, 
pray. 

I choose  this  subject  in  part  because  of  two  articles  in  this 
issue  which  consider  renewal.  “A  New  Shoot  for  Voluntary 
Service  ” is  not  as  radical  a statement  as  the  cover  illustration 
implies.  Yet  it  is  concerned  with  renewal — of  the  program — 
providing  a new  opportunity,  a pattern  of  serving  that  was 
not  formally  recognized  before.  The  overall  purpose  remains 
the  same — service  on  a voluntary  basis.  But  some  details  of 
the  program  are  changed. 

In  ’‘Forming  a People  of  God  ” Katie  Funk  Wiebe  implies  a 
more  profound  renewal — a change  of  perspective  about 
Mennonite  education  for  all  involved,  patrons  and  supporters 
of  Mennonite  schools,  as  well  as  those  who  work  in  them.  The 
basic  activity  of  the  schools  is  the  same:  teachers  teach, 
students  study  (more  or  less),  grades  are  given,  diplomas 
handed  out.  But  there  is  a new  perspective,  a renewal  of 
understanding  about  what  it  means  to  educate  in  the  context 
of  the  church. 

Renewal  is  a subject  of  ongoing  concern  for  the  church.  As 
a voluntary  organization  with  an  ancient  tradition,  the 
church  is  subject  to  hardening  of  the  spiritual  arteries  and 
should  be,  if  possible,  in  a state  of  continuous  renewal.  What 
aspects  of  church  life  need  renewal?  The  organizational  pat- 
terns especially.  And  traditional  practices — the  kinds  of 
things  which  get  passed  on  from  one  administration  to 
another  with  little  thought  for  their  meaning  or  how  they  fit 
the  life  of  a congregation  in  a new  day. 

For  example,  it  was  reported  that  during  the  Depression  of 
the  1930s,  a congregation  began  raising  a “nickel  offering.”  I 
did  not  hear  what  was  the  cause  for  which  the  money  was 


raised.  Maybe  it  was  a missionary  offering.  Anyhow,  it 
seemed  a creative  idea  at  that  time  for  everyone  to  agree  to 
give  a nickel  per  Sunday.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  discovered 
that  the  congregation  still  raised  nickel  offerings!  Even 
worse,  Milo  Kauffman  wrote  of  the  “penny  offering.  ” He  dis- 
covered adult  Sunday  school  classes  where  each  member  was 
asked  to  give  a penny  a Sunday.  Inflation  had  moved  ahead 
but  the  Sunday  school  class  did  not  seem  to  realize  it.  Such 
practices  signal  the  need  for  renewal — someone  to  raise  the 
question  “What  are  we  doing  and  why?  ” so  that  we  can  get  a 
fresh  perspective  and  evaluate  the  activity  in  light  of  our 
original  purpose. 

Where  and  how  does  renewal  begin?  It  can  begin 
anywhere,  wherever  the  Spirit  is  moving.  What  is  required 
are  sensitive  people  to  dream  the  dreams  and  raise  the  ques- 
tions. Basic,  then,  to  institutional  renewal  is  personal 
renewal — the  individual  search  for  the  will  of  God  and  for  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out.  This  concern  is  stated  in  the  tradi- 
tional prayer,  “Lord,  send  a revival  and  let  it  begin  in  me.  ” 

This  does  not  mean  that  revival-renewal  must  be  accom- 
plished by  one  person  working  alone.  Indeed  it  is  most  effec- 
tive if  the  person’s  renewal  concern  is  quickly  shared  with  a 
group  rather  than  to  seek  to  carry  the  burden  singlehandedly. 
Jesus  Himself  called  a dozen  men  to  share  His  vision  and 
assist  in  the  work. 

What  shall  we  expect  as  a result  of  renewal?  We  may 
reasonably  hope  for  a sharper  sense  of  purpose  and  more  ef- 
fective service  to  others.  But  the  path  of  renewal,  like  the 
course  of  events,  may  take  surprising  directions. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  the  renewal  efforts  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  could  have  brought  renewal  and  unity  to 
the  whole  Jewish  people.  Perhaps  they  were  renewed.  Yet  the 
ultimate  result  was  not  unity,  but  rather  division,  a break  that 
continues  until  this  day. 

Still  the  vision  of  the  prophets,  on  the  basis  of  which  John 
and  Jesus  called  their  people  to  repentance  and  renewal, 
remains  with  us.  If  we  will  we  may  find  fresh  vision-renewal 
from  it.  And  from  the  renewed  and  updated  vision  which 
followed  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  Or  perhaps  from  the 
question  of  someone  in  the  congregation  who  asks,  “Why  are 
we  doing  it  this  way?  ” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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North  American  Protestant  churches 
and  their  theologies  (4) 


Who  are  these  Pentecostals? 

by  Richard  G.  Champion 


If  you  talked  to  20  people  today,  chances  are  that  one  of 
them  was  a Pentecostal. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Pentecostals  in  the  United 
States  vary  from  6 million  to  10  million. 

Who  are  these  Pentecostals?  What  makes  them  different? 
How  did  Pentecostalism  get  its  start?  These  are  important 
questions  for  anyone  considering  the  impact  of  people  with  a 
religious  experience  that  distinguishes  them  as  Pentecostals 
or,  more  recently,  as  charismatics. 

Some  4 million  people  in  about  three  dozen  denominations 
or  groups  consider  themselves  “Pentecostal.  ” Of  these  2V2 
million  are  in  22  groups  which  hold  membership  in  the 
Pentecostal  Fellowship  of  North  America.  Others  hold  no 
allegiance  to  any  group. 

Largest  of  the  Pentecostal  denominations  is  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  headquartered  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  It  has  a 
worldwide  constituency  of  6 million,  UA  million  of  them  in 
theU.S. 

Among  the  smaller  groups  is  the  Pentecostal  Fire  Baptized 
Holiness  Church  which  claims  545  members  in  41  churches. 

Besides  these  traditional  or  regular  Pentecostals,  there  are 
now  from  2 million  to  6 million  charismatics,  persons  more 
recently  Pentecostal  in  experience  who  remain  part  of  their 
own  denominations — Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonites,  and  many  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately  how  many  of  these  charis- 
matics exist  since  membership  rolls  in  these  churches  do  not 
ordinarily  distinguish  between  eharismatics  and  noncharis- 
matics. 

Many  observers  feel  the  number  of  these  charismatics  is 
more  likely  near  6 million.  This  would  make  10  million 
Pentecostals — one  out  of  every  20  persons — in  the  U.S.  An 
estimated  50  million  persons  worldwide  claim  the  Pentecostal 
experience. 


Richard  G.  Champion  is  managing  editor  of  the  Pentecostal  Evangel,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  and  past  president  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Press  Association. 


What  makes  Pentecostals  different?  While  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  profile  the  typical  Pentecostal,  the  one  thing  that 
distinguishes  most  Pentecostals  from  their  Christian  contem- 
poraries is  their  belief  in  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
definite  experience  following  conversion  in  which  the  person 
so  baptized  speaks  in  tongues,  a language  the  speaker  has 
never  learned. 

This  experience,  Pentecostals  say,  is  based  on  what  hap- 
pened on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  recorded  in  Acts  2:4-12: 
“And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 
And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven.  Now  when  this  was  noised 
abroad,  the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  confounded, 
because  that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  marvelled,  saying  one 
to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  speak  Galilaeans? 
And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we 
were  born?  ...  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  were 
in  doubt,  saying  one  to  another.  What  meaneth  this?” 

This  Pentecostal  experience  is  sometimes  known  as  speak- 
ing in  other  tongues  or  speaking  in  unknown  tongues.  In  Acts 
2 the  languages  were  recognized  by  outsiders,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  120  present  spoke  in 
“known”  languages.  Paul  elsewhere  wrote  of  speaking  in  the 
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tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  (1  Cor.  13:1).  Thus  the  use  of 
the  term  “unknown  tongues”  to  describe  this  experience 
refers  to  the  relationship  of  the  language  to  the  speaker,  not 
necessarily  to  the  hearer. 

Why  speak  in  tongues?  Paul,  in  1 Corinthians  14:2,  indi- 
cated that  those  who  speak  in  tongues  speak  not  to  men,  but 
to  God.  Pentecostals  see  the  experience  as  a means  of  com- 
municating with  God,  of  stepping  beyond  the  limitations  of  a 
known  language  to  the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  has  con- 
trol of  the  tongue,  that  member  which  James  called  the  most 
untamed  in  the  body  (Jas.  3:5-12).  Pentecostals  believe  the 
Holy  Spirit  takes  control  of  that  unruly  tongue  and  causes  it 
to  speak  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  a language  the 
speaker  has  never  learned,  a communication  in  prayer  and 
praise  beyond  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge  and 
concern. 

Speaking  in  tongues  is  no  substitute  for  preaching  the 
gospel  in  one’s  own  language — as  evidenced  by  Peter’s 
sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Nor  is  it  a substitute  for  a 
missionary  learning  the  language  of  a people  to  whom  he  is 
sent. 

Most  Pentecostals  recognize  this  experience  as  the  first  evi- 
dence that  a person  has  received  the  baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  hold,  however,  that  after  this  should  come  addi- 
tional evidences  like  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22,  23)  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (such  as  those  listed  in  1 Gorinthians 
12:4-11,  which  includes  speaking  in  tongues). 

Most  Pentecostals  are  considered  evangelical  in  their 
beliefs  about  God,  Ghrist,  the  fall  of  man,  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  major  doc- 
trines of  the  church. 

How  did  Pentecostalism  get  started?  Pentecostals,  of 
course,  trace  their  experience  to  what  happened  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:1-4),  to  the  household  of  Gornelius  (Acts 
10:44-48),  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  9:17-19;  cf.  1 Gorinthians 
14:18),  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19:6),  and  by  im- 
plication to  the  Samaritans  (Acts  8:14-16). 

They  believe  that  Peter’s  words  in  Acts  2:38,  39  apply  to 
persons  of  all  ages  and  in  all  periods  of  history:  “Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Ghrist  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and 
to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call.” 

Modern  Pentecostalism  traces  its  roots  to  scattered  spon- 
taneous outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  believers  in  various 
places  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  person  in  this  century  to  receive  the  baptism  in 
the  Spirit,  believing  that  she  would  speak  in  tongues  when 
she  received — and  this  conclusion  reached  after  a concerted 
study  of  the  Bible  by  a group  of  40  students  at  a Bible  school 
in  Topeka,  Kansas — was  Agnes  Ozman.  Her  experience  came 
on  January  1,  1901. 

From  that  Bible  school  the  word  spread  through  the 
central  U.S.  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  eventually  to  Los 
Angeles,  Galifornia,  where  the  Azusa  Street  Mission  revival 


began  in  1906.  Persons  came  from  everywhere  to  observe, 
and  from  there  Pentecostalism  spread  worldwide. 

There  was  little  structure  during  those  early  years.  A few 
denominations  accepted  the  Pentecostal  experience  and  in- 
corporated it  into  their  beliefs. 

By  and  large,  however,  most  denominations  ostracized  the 
Pentecostals,  sometimes  claiming  that  the  experience  was  of 
the  devil,  sometimes  that  the  experience  was  divisive  and 
smacked  of  spiritual  pride.  Denominations  feared  this  “new  ” 
experience. 

Forced  out  of  their  churches,  Pentecostals  began  to  gather 
with  those  who  believed  as  they  did  and  then  to  form  their 
own  organizations  which  they  often  preferred  to  call  fellow- 
ships rather  than  denominations.  Their  appeal  seemed  to  find 
the  most  ready  acceptance  among  the  poor  and  the  working 
class,  a group  the  established  churches  seemingly  had  forgot- 
ten. During  the  Great  Depression  the  Pentecostals,  stressing 
the  possibility  of  a personal  encounter  with  God,  offered 


Pentecostals  in  Canada 

Richard  G.  Champion  writes  about  Pentecostals 
from  the  perspective  of  the  United  States  only.  The 
Pentecostal  movement  is  also  active  in  Canada.  The 
following  information  is  supplied  by  Earl  Kulbeck,  di- 
rector of  Public  Relations  for  The  Pentecostal 
Assemblies  of  Canada. 

The  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Ganada  is  an  autono- 
mous organization  and  not  a branch  of  any  U.S. 
Pentecostal  organization.  The  Pentecostal  revival 
began  around  1906  in  Ganada,  but  was  not  formally 
organized  until  1919  when  the  PAOG  received  a 
federal  charter.  This  did  not  then  include  the  Pente- 
costal churches  of  Newfoundland  since  Newfound- 
land did  not  become  a province  of  Ganada  until  1949. 
By  this  time  Newfoundland  had  over  100  autonomous 
Pentecostal  congregations  which  continue  this  status, 
though  in  full  communication  with  the  PAOG.  These 
churches  are  represented  on  the  board  of  Eastern 
Pentecostal  Bible  Gollege  and  their  missionaries 
receive  service  through  the  central  office. 

Ganadian  census  figures  show  7,012  Ganadian 
Pentecostals  in  1921  and  220,390  in  1971.  These 
figures  represent  entire  families,  not  members  only. 

At  the  recent  general  conference  of  the  PAOG,  the 
general  secretary  reported  837  congregations.  The 
PAOG  has  about  2,000  “credentialed  ministry,  ” that 
is  recognized  leaders.  Of  these,  900  are  ordained 
ministers  and  200  are  missionaries  in  over  15  fields. 
The  PAOG  is  served  by  a monthly  publication  called 
The  Pentecostal  Testimony,  published  in  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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hope  to  the  downtrodden  and  discouraged.  Pentecostal 
churches  grew  rapidly. 

World  War  II  brought  many  Pentecostals  into  their  first 
cooperative  efforts  with  other  evangelicals.  The  Assemblies 
of  God,  for  example,  provided  free  many  millions  of  copies  of 
Reveille,  a brisk  evangelistic  paper  for  servicemen,  to 
chaplains  of  all  denominations. 

Such  cooperation  led  to  the  inclusion  of  Pentecostal  groups 
in  the  formation  of  interdenominational  bodies  like  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals  and  the  Evangelical  Press 
Association.  These  contacts  further  broadened  the  accep- 
tance of  Pentecostals  by  the  church  world  and  helped  Pente- 
costals see  responsibilities  beyond  their  own  immediate  goals. 

In  the  1950s  Pentecostalism  became  known  as  a “third 
force”  in  Christianity,  alongside  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
cism, because  of  its  strong  emphasis  on  evangelism  and 
missions.  Pentecostal  groups  frequently  had  more  members 
overseas  than  at  home.  Training  nationals  to  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  overseas  church  assumed  major  pro- 
portions. (The  Assemblies  of  God,  for  example,  has  more 
overseas  Bible  schools  than  any  other  denomination  in  the 
U.S.) 

The  late  1950s  saw  the  stirrings  of  the  charismatic 
renewal — people  in  mainline  denominations  receiving  the 
infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit — not  unusual — but  staying  within 
their  churches  after  they  had  received  this  experience — 
highly  unusual.  Such  people  were  frequently  called  “charis- 
matics,”  after  the  Greek  word  charis,  meaning  “gifts.”  The 
term  is  used  in  Scripture  to  refer  to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  one 
of  which  is  speaking  in  tongues. 

Thus  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  being 


repeated  in  many  denominations,  but  this  time  with  different 
results.  Study  commissions  in  various  denominations  some- 
times offered  glowing  reports  of  the  vitality  and  spiritual 
renewal  charismatics  were  bringing  to  their  groups.  True,  op- 
position still  occurred,  but  there  was  far  more  acceptance 
now  than  opposition. 

Pentecostalism  had  suddenly  become  respectable.  Business 
and  professional  people,  including  clergy  of  many  denomina- 
tions, were  caught  up  in  the  spiritual  ecstasy  and  admitted 
they  spoke  in  tongues.  Newspapers  and  magazines  featured 
lengthy  articles  about  Pentecostals. 

This  renewal  of  the  last  two  decades  encouraged  what  now 
became  known  as  the  “old-line”  Pentecostal  groups.  After 
several  years  of  leveling  off,  they  began  growing  again. 

The  Assemblies  of  God,  for  example,  had  its  greatest  gain 
in  membership  in  its  history — 8.3  percent — in  the  past  year, 
according  to  its  general  secretary,  Joseph  R.  Elower. 

According  to  Christian  Life  magazine,  the  fastest-growing 
Sunday  school  of  all  denominations  in  the  U.S.  in  1976  was 
Westside  Assembly  of  God,  Davenport,  Iowa.  That  Sunday 
school  went  from  an  average  attendance  of  1,825  in  1975  to  3, 
116  in  1976,  a 71  percent  increase.  Another  16  Assemblies  of 
God  Sunday  schools  were  the  fastest  growing  in  their  respec- 
tive states.  Several  additional  ones  were  Pentecostal. 

Louis  Cassels,  late  religion  editor  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, in  a feature  story  on  Pentecostals,  wrote:  “The  very 
least  a grudging  outsider  can  concede  to  contemporary 
Pentecostalism  is  that  it  seems  to  offer  something  that  a lot  of 
people  are  seeking;  Direct,  personal  experience  of  the  reality 
of  God.  ” 

Perhaps  that’s  why  one  in  20  Americans  is  Pentecostal.  ^ 


rm  listenings  Lords  l<eep  talking 


when  it  finally  sank  in,  I trembled.  Before  I had  guessed  at 
my  condition,  questioned  my  symptoms,  but  never  had  I 
faced  up  to  what  I might  actually  have  growing  inside  this 
mortal  body.  Now  it  was  obvious,  the  truth  could  not  be 
denied.  The  knowledge  overwhelmed  me — I would  never  be 
the  same  again,  my  ailment  had  only  one  outcome. 

How  strange  the  occasion  when  the  moment  of  truth 
should  come  booming  in?  I was  driving  down  the  highway, 
beautiful  summer  was  here,  when  I accepted  the  fact.  For  a 
moment  I drove  unconsciously,  the  tears  streaming  down  my 
face,  my  heart  pounding.  Then  I realized  what  was  happen- 
ing, the  danger  involved,  slowed,  pulled  off  onto  the  berm  of 
the  road,  came  to  a shaky  stop.  I sat  there  with  bowed  head. 

Why  me.  Lord?  What  have  I done  to  deserve  this?  ” 

When  had  it  happened,  when  had  my  body  been  invaded, 
the  change  Iregun,  division  and  multiplication  taken  place, 
spreading  throughout,  producing  a condition  that  only  a 
miracle  could  undo? 

Why  didn  t 1 realize  before  what  was  happening,  why 


didn’t  I see  the  signs  along  the  way,  the  hints  of  changes  that 
were  taking  place?  Perhaps  I had  been  too  busy. 

Then  I raised  my  tear-drenched  face  and  looked  around.  I 
saw  the  blue  sky  glistening,  the  golden  wheat  waving  in  the 
field  beside  the  road.  God  had  not  failed  me.  He  was  good. 
Through  my  tears  I thanked  Him  for  my  present  condition. 

For  years  I had  been  a Christian  and  failed  to  realize  that  I 
had  been  so  totally  infected  with  God  s love.  Through  Bible 
study,  prayer,  and  the  church  that  love  virus  had  bloomed  in- 
side me,  divided,  multiplied,  now  possessed  me.  No  man 
could  pry  me  from  the  Father’s  hand. 

Such  a beautiful  “ailment,”  such  a lovely  “disease,”  how  I 
rejoiced  in  my  “infection,  ” the  prognosis  of  this  “disorder.”  I 
could  not  be  cured  of  God’s  love,  I was  hopelessly  afflicted. 

I started  the  car,  eased  out  into  the  traffic,  basking  in 
spiritual  ecstasy  because  of  the  truth  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
brought  to  me.  When  God’s  love  truly  invades  us,  we  must 
succumb  to  it. 

There  is  no  cure  for  God’s  love. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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what  we  believe 


by  Steve  Dick 


20.  The  final  consummation 


"\\V  believe  that  at  death  the  unsaved  enter  into  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  the  saved  into  conscious  bliss  with 
Christ,  who  is  coming  again,  and  will  raise  the  dead,  sit  in 
judgment,  and  bring  in  God's  everlasting  kingdom.  " 

As  a child  I once  remember  wakening  up  several  nights  in 
a row,  deeply  aware  that  the  world  would  some  day  come  to 
an  end.  The  thought  of  a final  judgment  and  passing  into  a 
period  that  would  never  end,  created  a fear  and  anxiety 
within  me,  that  would  not  let  me  sleep.  My  childhood  fear 
represents  my  own  initial  reaction  to  the  final  consumma- 
tion. The  dictionary  defines  consummation  as  completion, 
finish,  or  to  make  perfect.  In  referring  to  this  event  I mean 
that  period  when  time  and  recorded  history  will  come  to  an 
end  with  Jesus  Christ  s return.  The  final  judgment  will  take 
place  and  the  eternal  states  will  begin. 

Many  other  Christians,  especially  in  their  youth, 
experience  a similar  type  of  anxiety.  Words  such  as  second 
coming,  rapture,  pre/post/amillennial,  the  great  tribulation, 
Armageddon,  and  last  judgment  fill  many  persons’  minds  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  Since  the  subject  has  often  been  con- 
troversial, many  have  ignored  it  completely. 

There  are  numerous  questions  which  come  to  mind.  How 
much  stress  should  there  be  on  this  doctrine?  Why  are  there 
so  many  different  interpretations  about  it?  What  meaning 
does  it  have  for  today? 

Several  things  stand  out  for  me  in  response  to  this  issue  for 
the  Mennonite  Church.  First,  we  need  an  adequate  view  of 
history  which  gives  a balanced  perspective  in  time.  Second, 
we  must  allow  the  entire  Bible  to  speak  to  us.  Third,  we 
should  be  willing  to  respond  with  an  attitude  of  service  and 
involvement. 

An  adequate  view  of  history.  As  young  children,  many 
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persons  were  taught  the  view  that  “Christ  may  return  at 
any  time,  so  as  a result,  we  must  constantly  be  ready.  Part  of 
the  problem  with  this  view  is  that  it  tended  to  make  some 
people  lose  their  bearings  historically.  For  instance,  during 
the  1967  Arab-lsraeli  war,  many  voices  were  proclaiming  the 
end  of  the  age.  One  group  of  Christians,  anxious  to  bring 
many  of  its  young  people  into  their  church,  urged  them  to 
join  quickly  before  Christ  s return.  Many  joined  the  church 
very  hastily  without  fully  realizing  the  implications  of  be- 
coming a Christian.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian 
should  not  expect  or  live  in  the  hope  of  Jesus  Christ  s return, 
but  he  should  live  in  a balanced  manner. 

One  reason  why  some  Christians  look  hopefully  at  the 
slightest  event  as  a sign  of  Christ  s return  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  face  the  tension  of  living  in  this  age.  Hal  IJndsev,  in 
The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth,  displays  an  almost  morbid 
pessimism  about  the  future.  He  seems  to  be  unwilling  for  the 
Christian  to  face  any  type  of  uncertainty  about  it.  Romans 
8:18-23  speaks  to  me  of  an  incompleteness  that  will 
characterize  all  of  creation  until  Christ  returns.  To  face  the 
future  not  knowing  exactly  what  lies  in  front  of  one  is 
anxiety-producing,  but  it  is  one  of  the  tensions  of  the  Chris- 
tian s existence  in  1977. 

Christians  in  most  ages  have  faced  difficult  times  leading 
many  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  end  of  the  age  is  at  hand. 
The  church  at  Thessalonica  apparently  had  some  individuals 
within  it  who  thought  Christ  s return  so  near,  they  had  cpiit 
their  daily  obligations.  Menno  Simons,  Martin  Luther,  and 
John  Wesley  believed  that  the  end  of  the  age  would  be  in 
their  lifetimes.  An  adequate  view  of  history  would  mean  that 
the  disciple  is  able  to  focus  attention  on  the  overall  spectrum 
of  events.  It  takes  seriously  Matthew  24,  Mark  13,  and  Luke 
21  but  is  prepared  to  live  through  any  circumstances.  It  is 
willing  to  search  through  the  ages  of  church  historx  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes  of  the  past  and  learn  about  its  contribu- 
tions. It  requires  a readiness  to  have  the  present  age  end  sud- 
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denly  or  to  be  ready  to  live  out  the  rest  of  one’s  life. 

Allowing  the  entire  Bible  to  speak.  Many  Christians  find 
a different  portion  of  the  Bible  to  emphasize.  Lutheran 
theologians  point  toward  Romans  and  Galatians  as  the  center 
of  Christian  life  because  of  their  emphasis  on  justification  by 
faith.  Christian  pacifists  can  be  found  scampering  toward 
those  New  Testament  texts  which  emphasize  love  and 
nonresistance  for  their  support.  Christians  who  stress  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  often  cite  1 Corinthians  12-14  and 
four  or  five  places  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  All  Christians  view 
the  Bible  from  some  perspective  according  to  their 
theological  emphasis.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  final 
consummation.  It  is  a common  practice  of  Christian  groups 
to  place  one  part  of  Scripture  at  the  top  of  their  list  for  inter- 
preting the  final  consummation.  This  may  distort  the  Scrip- 
ture’s meaning  if  it  is  not  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  says  on  this  subject. 

How  does  one  allow  the  entire  Bible  to  speak?  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  aware  of  the  historical  and  cultural  set- 
tings of  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  Daniel  and  Revelation 
both  have  their  backgrounds;  to  lift  them  out  of  context  can 
result  in  misinterpretation.  Second,  all  the  tools  that  biblical 
scholars  have  made  available  to  the  Christian  should  be  em- 
ployed to  help  increase  understanding.  Examples  are  Bible 
dictionaries,  lexicons,  and  commentaries.  Third,  Christians 
must  guard  against  using  their  favorite  Scriptures  in  order  to 
support  their  own  private  interpretations.  Fourth,  we  need  to 
allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  us  in  fresh  ways  and  through 
the  community  of  believers. 

A response  of  service  and  involvement.  There  are  always 
many  thoughts  and  emotions  within  me  when  I think  of  the 
final  consummation.  I have  been  influenced  deeply  in  my 
teenage  years  by  Christians  who  emphasized  the  dispen- 
sational  and  premillennial  viewpoint.  Many  years  later  I find 
myself  at  a different  point  theologically,  holding  to  an 
amillennial  position,  but  I can  still  appreciate  some  of  these 
other  responses. 

Stressing  evangelism  and  “the  urgency  of  the  hour’’  are 
two  responses  believers  need  to  make  toward  the  final 
consummation.  If  we  believe  that  people  outside  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  reconciled  to  God,  then  there  will  be  a sense  of 
the  importance  of  sharing  the  gospel  with  persons  in  ways 
that  do  not  violate  their  personhood,  culture,  or  impose 
merely  a Western  type  of  Christianity  on  them.  If  we  believe 
there  will  be  a final  judgment,  then  our  entire  value  system 
will  be  changed.  Material  security  will  give  way  to  a new 
dedication  to  the  church  and  Christ’s  work,  status  seeking  to 
serving,  and  complacency  to  motivation/zeal. 

As  another  aspect  of  responding  to  this  doctrine,  Chris- 
tians must  be  involved  in  the  present  age.  Whether  single  or 
married,  young  or  old,  they  have  duties  and  obligations  to 
family,  job,  community,  and  church.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems that  Christians  must  address — peacemaking  (both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate),  environmental  issues,  unemployment, 
prisons,  and  many  other  issues.  Whether  feeding  the  hungry 


or  cleaning  up  after  a disaster  or  writing  and  witnessing  to 
our  political  leaders,  involvement  in  one’s  own  age  is  a valid 
response. 

There  are  a variety  of  responses  to  be  made  to  the  final 
consummation.  One  that  all  Christians  can  make  is  personal 
preparedness  in  attitude  and  life,  an  awareness  that  for  all 
persons  there  will  be  a time  of  accountability.  The  Men- 
nonite  Church  must  not  fall  for  the  second-coming  cop-out 
either  by  saying  that  evil  will  become  worse  and  worse  and 
nothing  can  be  done  in  relationship  to  the  present  age  or  on 
the  other  hand  by  denying  that  it  will  take  place. 

The  final  response  each  person  makes  must  be  centred  in  a 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  based  on  where  we  are 
in  history.  We  face  an  age  that  tempts  us  to  despair  and 
withdrawal  due  to  problems.  As  the  celebration  of  the  risen 
Christ  gives  us  hope,  we  need  the  hope  of  Christ’s  return  to 
face  our  time  courageously.  ^ 


Prayer  before  surgery 

Lord, 

I come  before  You  in  humble  gratitude 

For  the  life  which  You  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

For  years,  I have  been  aware  of  the  preciousness  of  this  gift. 
But  these  past  few  months,  life  has  had  new  meaning. 
Because  tomorrow — 

I will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  surgeon. 

Guide  his  hands,  O Lord, 

And  grant  to  me  Your  healing. 

You  know  I dread  this  ordeal. 

Even  so,  because  of  the  many  prayers  that  have  ascended 
To  Your  heavenly  throne  on  my  behalf, 

I am  not  really  afraid! 

Thank  You  for  the  deep  peace  and  calmness  that  pervades 
My  whole  being. 

You  have  given  me  so  much  for  which  to  live. 

And  to  die. 

So  it  makes  no  difference. 

I simply  want  what  You  want  for  me. 

And  now  I can  rest  peacefully  this  eve  before  surgery — 
Knowing  that  You  will  guide  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 

Since  I am  in  Your  hands,  the  Master  Surgeon. 

— Lois  Meyer  King 
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Hear,  hear 

Editor's  note:  Readers  are  invited  to 
submit  brief  statements  of  personal  convic- 
tion for  this  column.  Send  your  expression 
to  "Hear,  hear'  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 

On  fund  raising 

what  has  happened  to  the  uncomplicated 
experience  of  placing  our  tithes  and  offer- 
ings in  the  box  or  plate? 

Why  can  t 1 simply  give  to  a cause  or  or- 
ganization because  I sincerely  want  to  help 
with  the  need? 

Not  so  long  ago  one  would  hear  that 
bazaars,  dinners,  and  tournaments  are  not 
the  Mennonite  interpretation  of  giving. 
Where  is  that  biblical  way  of  being  a cheer- 
ful giver?  Must  we  always  get  something  in 
return  for  giving? 

In  the  span  of  a month,  1 could  attend 
any  number  of  fund-raising  dinners,  bake 
sales,  bazaars,  auctions.  What  a race  to  keep 
baking,  buying,  selling,  attending. 

Each  group  involved  in  a fund-raising 
event  feels  their  cause  is  a noble  and  worthy 
one.  Therefore,  one  cannot  look  to  a 
neighbor  organization  to  begin  slowing 
down  on  events.  It  must  start  within  all  or- 
ganizations. 

I vote  for  the  method  of  “giving  as  the 
Lord  has  prospered  and  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  under  more  relaxed  condi- 
tions. It  will  take  awhile  to  condition  people 
to  simply  give  and  not  receive,  but  oh  will  it 
be  beautiful  when  it  happens! — Drollene 
Gehman,  Bally,  Pa. 

To  take  Christ  seriously. 

A fellow  intern  at  Common  Cause  asked 
about  my  background  and  beliefs  and  I 
found  myself  confronted  with  the  task  of 
explaining  why  I a Mennonite  would  be 
helping  a citizen  lobby  pass  legislation. 

Her  past  experience  with  Mennonites 
made  my  task  difficult  because  after  our  in- 
troduction she  exclaimed,  “You,  a Men- 
nonite working  with  Common  Cause? 
Why?  All  the  Mennonites  I knew  were  self- 
centered,  living  safe  and  sheltered  lives.  . . . 
They  never  participated  in  political 
activities  of  any  kind,  not  voting  or  taking 
up  social  issues.’  She  went  on  to  say  how 
inwardly  oriented  they  were  and  asked  me 
if  they  still  are  that  way. 

Our  conversation  over  pizza  with  the 
other  interns  was  lost  at  this  point,  but  it 
raised  feelings  and  struggles  I have  dealt 
with  since  coming  to  Washington,  D.C., 
wanting  to  get  involved  with  the  political 
system  in  one  way  or  another.  I want  to 
share  some  of  my  thoughts. 

When  I started  looking  for  an  answer  to 
my  involvement  question,  I decided  to  look 
at  Christ  and  how  He  fit  into  the  system  of 


His  day,  and  use  His  life  as  an  example  of 
how  we  should  live  and  behave  in  ours. 

My  close  inspection  of  Christ  made  me 
see  that  He  was  a political  figure  and  was 
directly  involved  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  of  His  day.  The  implications  of 
Christ’s  actions  carried  Him  into  the 
political  arena.  He  became  a threat  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  pietistic  righteousness, 
and  condemned  the  Sadducees  in  their  at- 
tempt to  work  with  the  Roman  occupiers. 
Christ’s  involvement  was  enough  of  a threat 
that  the  church  and  state  combined  forces 
to  put  Him  to  death. 

Christ  came  not  only  to  undermine  the 
power  structures  of  His  day.  He  came  to  set 
up  His  kingdom,  an  alternative  to  any 
earthly  powers.  Christ  in  introducing  His 
kingdom  said: 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me. 

He  has  sent  me  to  announce  good  news 
to  the  poor; 

To  proclaim  release  for  prisoners  and 
recovery  of  sight  for  the  blind; 

To  let  the  broken  victims  go  free. 

To  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord!" 

Christ  did  not  only  say  these  words.  He 
lived  them.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
(Christ  s proclamation  of  the  kingdom  was  a 
radical  one.  It  came  through  acts  of  uncon- 
ditional, self-giving  love — love  that  reached 
even  to  one’s  enemies,  calling  for  ultimate 
surrender  to  others. 

To  take  Christ  s call  seriously  for  me  is  to 
literally  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
visit  the  sick,  and  bring  good  news  to  the 
poor. 

This  is  where  I have  struggled.  At  Com- 
mon Cause  1 am  only  indirectly  serving,  a 
compromise  to  what  I believe.  Helping 
pass  governmental  accountability  legisla- 
tion from  the  base  of  a bourgeois  organiza- 
tion with  money  to  provide  me  with  a desk, 
phone,  and  an  electric-typewriter  is  in  con- 
trast to  working  with  Bread  for  the  City,  on 
the  street  handing  out  food,  identifying 
with  the  poor. 

But  compromise  or  no  compromise, 
Christ  demands  us  to  take  His  call  seriously. 
Too  long  we  have  sat  around  meeting  each 
other  s needs,  oblivious  to  the  world,  refus- 
ing to  become  involved  with  issues  of  our 
day. 

I leave  you  with  one  final  word  of  admo- 
nition learned  from  my  experience  in  Wash- 
ington. Learn  to  look  beyond  yourself  and 
your  friends  when  you  consider  Christ  s call 
to  the  broader  needs  of  mankind.  As  you 
implement  Christ  s call  in  your  life  re- 
member to  model  your  decision  after  "Him 
who  came  to  serve.  ’ — Philip  R.  Wenger, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A modest  proposal 

One  significant  word  has  suffered 
severely  in  the  recent  movement  to  promote 


the  equality  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
church.  It  is  a very  unfortunate  develop- 
ment because  this  word  does  not  necessarily 
carry  within  it  sexist  implications.  Instead,  it 
suffers  from  being  overidentified  with  the 
male  sex.  Rather  than  pour  new  meaning 
into  it  we  have  given  up  the  challenge  and 
have  gone  to  another  word. 

The  new  word  which  we  have  chosen  is 
more  complicated  for  the  average  person  to 
use,  since  it  is  one  syllable  longer.  In  addi- 
tion it  carries  within  it  the  same  potential  of 
being  identified  with  one  sex  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

The  word  we  are  rejecting  is  “chairman.  ” 
The  one  we  are  substituting  for  it  is  “chair- 
person.” According  to  the  dictionary,  the 
word  chairman  is  a designation  of  the  person 
who  leads  a meeting  or  heads  a committee 
or  Board.  It  does  not  specify  the  sex  of  the 
person  involved.  It  can  be  either  male  or  fe- 
male. Ms.  Chairman  is  just  as  appropriate  as 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  syllable  man  in 
chairman  does  not  designate  the  male  sex;  it 
is  simply  the  way  the  word  is  constructed 
(just  as  the  word  hernia  does  not  denote  that 
only  the  female  is  involved). 

To  follow  that  same  logic  would  suggest 
that  chairperson,  with  the  last  syllable  .son,  is 
also  male.  However,  in  actual  usage,  chair- 
person is  tending  to  become  the  female  form 
of  chairman.  It  is  used  primarily  when  the 
leader  is  female.  When  the  leader  is  male, 
chairman  is  most  often  used. 

What  can  be  done?  One  solution  is  to 
strip  chairman  of  its  sexist  connotations  and 
use  it  freely.  Another  is  to  consider  the  word 
chairman  profane,  adopt  chairperson,  and 
then  take  care  that  it  does  not  become 
identified  with  either  sex.  A third  solution  is 
to  use  both  interchangably  being  clear  that 
neither  carry  any  sexual  connotations.  A 
fourth  solution  is  to  reject  both  chairman 
and  chairperson  and  select  yet  a different 
word  when  referring  to  the  person  in  charge. 
Words  like  leader,  moderator,  president, 
elder,  servant,  and  director  would  seem  to 
have  possibilities. 

My  preference  is  the  first  solution.  I 
would  like  to  strip  chairman  of  the  male 
connotations  that  it  has  become  saddled 
with  and  use  it  freely  regardless  of  the  sex  of 
the  person  in  charge.  Chairperson  strikes  me 
as  an  obvious  and  unnecessary  overreaction. 
Also  due  to  the  additional  syllable,  I find  it 
difficult  to  pronounce  the  word.  I believe 
simple  and  short  words  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  talk  to  one  another. 

On  principle,  I feel  that  we  should  have  a 
whole  list  of  functional  titles  available  to  us 
free  from  any  sexual  claim.  I regret  that  I 
have  had  a part  in  making  some  words  apply 
to  only  one  sex.  1 want  to  do  all  I can  to  rid 
them  of  their  unjustified  sexist  claims.  I 
want  us  to  keep  all  our  functional  words 
clear  of  sexist  claims  so  that  we  may  use  all 
of  them  freely. — James  E.  Horsch,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa. 
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church  news 

Drudge  ram  pumps  water 
for  hundreds 


Albert  and  Annie  Drudge 


People  didn’t  believe  that  a little  ram  could 
lift  water  from  the  river  250  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  in  Mukedi,  Zaire,  according  to 
Albert  and  Annie  Drudge.  But  when  it  was 
first  turned  on  for  several  minutes,  Albert 
and  the  other  workers  heard  shouts  from  the 
village  before  they  had  even  made  it 
halfway  up  the  hill,  indicating  that  water 
was  already  flowing  out  of  the  pipe  at  the 
water  tower  site. 

Putting  in  water  systems  at  Mukedi  and 
Kandala,  small  communities  about  850  ki- 
lometers east  of  Zaire  s capital,  Kinshasa, 
was  only  part  of  the  job  for  the  Drudges, 
who  were  supported  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Africa  Inter- Mennonite 
Mission.  Mukedi  and  Kandala  are  church 
centers  for  the  Mennonite  Community  in 
Zaire  (CMZA).  Funds  for  the  two  water 
projects  came  from  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  which  contributed 
$24,000,  a provincial  grant  of  $12,000,  and 
an  MCC  contribution  of  $12,000. 

Albert  also  put  in  dams  and  waterwheels 
at  a Methodist  Mission  and  at  a farm 
sponsored  by  the  Protestant  Agricultural 
Program  where  several  MCCers  work.  In 
addition  he  worked  on  construction  at  a 
girls'  school  at  Nyanga,  a CMZA  church 
center,  where  he  and  Annie  lived  during 
their  2‘/2  years  in  Zaire.  Annie  cooked,  “kept 
a coffeehouse”  and  served  as  mother  and 
grandmother  to  MCCers,  missonaries,  and 


their  children. 

Although  Albert  used  dams  and  wa- 
terwheels to  pipe  water  from  rivers  at  the 
Methodist  mission  and  the  farm,  he  was  able 
to  install  hydraulic  rams  at  Mukedi  and 
Kandala  because  there  is  enough  “head,”  as 
the  drop  from  the  water’s  source  to  the  ram 
is  called.  With  a 23-foot  head  at  Kandala, 
the  pressure  of  the  ram  lifts  the  water  400 
feet  to  the  village  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons 
a minute. 

At  Mukedi,  there  is  a 46-foot  head,  and 
the  water  is  lifted  at  the  rate  of  20  gallons  a 
minute  or  700  barrels  a day.  “That  is  really 
amazing  when  you  consider  that  it  would 
take  one  person  carrying  water  from  the 
river  half  a day  to  fill  one  barrel,  ” Albert 
smiles. 

Alcohol  study 
made  him  teetotaler 

why  is  it  important  to  educate  oneself  and 
others  on  the  effects  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages?  Says  Wallace  Ewert,  a former 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer 
who  now  farms  in  Saskatchewan,  “When  I 
read  about  the  effects  of  drinking  alcohol  on 
such  areas  as  driving,  work,  and  physio- 
logical effects,  it  told  me  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  to  drink.  ” 

Wallace  began  working  on  MCC’s  (Can- 
ada) alcohol  research  project  (BAAR — Bold 
Alcohol  Action  and  Research)  in  July  1975. 
As  a preparation  for  the  project,  he  spent 
several  weeks  reading  all  available  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  and  production  of  alcohol. 
He  has  not  touched  on  alcoholic  drink  since 
that  time. 

Before  he  came  to  the  decision  to  be  an 
abstainer,  he  considered  himself  a social 
drinker.  He  would  have  a “few  drinks  at 
parties  but  didn’t  drink  frequently.  ” Drink- 
ing for  him  was  a social  activity.  He  could 
“take  it  or  leave  it.  ” 

Wallace  took  his  first  drink,  a beer,  in  his 
early  teens.  It  was  taken  with  a friend 
following  an  unhappy  personal  experience. 
The  legal  age  then  was  21  years,  so  such 
activity  was  against  the  law.  “It  was  a 
novelty  because  you  weren’t  supposed  to. 


The  other  guys  thought  you  were  big  then.” 

The  reason  he  continued  to  drink  was 
“because  my  friends  did.  I did  it  to  be  socia- 
ble. I enjoyed  the  high  from  the  drink.” 

Wallace’s  change  in  lifestyle  came  about 
because  logical  arguments  undermined  his 
emotional  reasons  for  drinking.  Being  a 
Mennonite  himself,  he  now  believes  that 
Mennonites  should  not  drink  alcoholic 
beverages.  Mennonites  should  also  not  sell 
grain  or  grapes  for  the  production  of  al- 
cohol. “When  one  considers  the  world  food 
crisis  and  our  responsibility  to  our  brothers,  ” 
he  says,  “then  the  use  of  grain  or  grapes  for 
alcohol  production  is  wrong.  ” — Claire 
Ewert 

Church  building  burns 
in  Chicago 

Eire  bombs  severely  damaged  the  building 
of  the  Grace  Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago 
on  Saturday,  Apr.  30. 

David  Whitermore,  staff  person  for 
Chicago  Area  Mennonites,  said  the  con- 
gregation did  not  know  yet  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  whether  the  building  could  be 
repaired.  Volunteers  from  other  Chicago 
congregations  were  already  in  the  building 
May  1 doing  some  cleanup  and  repair. 

Although  no  one  saw  the  person  or 
persons  who  threw  the  fire  bombs,  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  Lee  and  Betty 
Hochstetler,  had  earlier  received  threats  of 
fire  and  bodily  harm  from  a man.  This  man 
had  lived  with  a young  woman  to  whom  the 
Hochstetlers  were  giving  temporary  shelter. 
The  Chicago  police  had  a bulletin  out  for 
the  man’s  arrest. 

The  Hochstetlers  have  been  serving  the 
Grace  Church  since  last  fall  while  participat- 
ing as  students  in  the  Seminary  Consortium 
for  Urban  Pastoral  Education  (SCUPE)  pro- 
gram in  Chicago.  They  had  been  on  a 
SCUPE  retreat  the  previous  week  and  had 
just  returned  on  Saturday.  They  were  in  the 
building  when  the  fire  broke  out,  but  es- 
caped unharmed. 

Faculty  sabbaticals,  EMC 

Seven  Eastern  Mennonite  College  faculty 
members  have  been  granted  sabbatical 
leaves  for  the  1977-78  school  year. 

Jesse  T.  Byler,  professor  of  education,  will 
do  on-site  research  in  curriculum  and 
instructional  strategies  at  institutions  with 
nationally  recognized  teacher  education 
programs.  He  will  also  serve  as  consultant 
for  curriculum  evaluation  and  faculty  de- 
velopment in  Christian  schools  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Vida  S.  Huber,  professor  of  nursing,  plans 
to  spend  a semester  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Her  work  will 
center  around  implementing  a modularized 
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Participants  in  orientation  at  Akron,  May  9-13:  Dennis  Helmuth,  Shelia  Troyer,  Anson  and  Esther 
Kennel,  Warren  Miller,  and  Carol  Dettweiler. 


self-paced  nursing  program. 

Roland  G.  Landes,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  will  attend  the 
University  of  Virginia  starting  this  summer. 
He  will  concentrate  on  teaching  methods 
and  remedial  physical  education. 

Samuel  E.  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  will  leave  on  July  1 for  service  in 
Mexico  City  under  the  Franconia  Mission 
Board.  He  will  prepare  materials  for  and 
teach  in  an  extension  Bible  school. 

Millard  E.  Showalter,  associate  professor 
of  mathematics,  will  pursue  graduate  study 
in  math  education  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia beginning  this  summer. 

John  D.  Stahl  will  study  in  the  education 
department  of  the  Radsham  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  doctoral 
program  relates  to  his  position  at  EMC  as 
planning  assistant  and  director  of  institu- 
tional research. 

Daniel  B.  Suter,  professor  of  biology,  will 
study  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  He  plans  to  do  research  on  the 
nervous  system  with  Dr.  Robert  Brownson 
in  the  department  of  human  anatomy  at  the 
University  Medical  School. 


George  R.  Brunk,  III 


Brunk  new  dean, 

Eastern  Seminary 

The  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Inc.,  have  elected  George  Rowland  Brunk 
III,  38,  as  acting  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  for  the  1977-78  academic  year,  ef- 
fective on  July  1.  The  acting  dean-elect  suc- 
ceeds Richard  C.  Detweiler,  who  has  been 
on  a one-year  leave  of  absence  from  his 
duties  as  pastor  of  the  Souderton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

“Brunk’s  appointment  is  a very  positive 
step  in  perpetuating  the  academic,  mission- 
ary, and  spiritual  dimensions  of  seminary 
life,”  EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
commented.  He  said  the  seminary  will 
benefit  from  Brunk’s  “exceptional  scholar- 
ship, overseas  experience,  and  spirit  of  deep 
dedication  as  a churchman  ” and  added  that 


“EMS  will  continue  to  grow  and  find  addi- 
tional stimulus  under  his  leadership.” 

Brunk,  the  son  of  former  EMS  dean 
George  R.  Brunk  II,  has  been  an  assistant 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  EMS  since 
1974.  Before  this,  he  was  a field  director  and 
missionary  in  Italy  five  years  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  did 
undergraduate  work  at  EMC  and  earned  a 
ThB  degree  from  EMS.  He  received  a ThD 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond and  wrote  his  dissertation  on  “The 
Concept  of  the  Resurrection  According  to 
the  Emmaus  Account  in  Luke’s  Gospel.” 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Erma  Mae 
Hess  of  Manheim,  Pa.  An  EMC  graduate, 
she  is  acquisitions  librarian  at  the  college. 
They  have  two  children  and  live  at  983 
Summit  Ave.  in  Park  View. 

Two-conference 
congregations  gather 

why  would  a congregation  want  to  join  two 
conferences?  “To  bridge  some  of  those 
Mennonite  gaps,”  said  J.  R.  Burkholder  of 
Assembly  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Goshen, 
Ind.  He  was  speaking  at  a Gathering  of 
Dual-Conference  Congregations,  held  on 
May  12  and  13  in  Rosemont,  111. 

Representatives  from  twelve  of  the  twen- 
ty-six congregations  belonging  to  both  the 
General  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
churches  gathered  to  share  ideas  and 
experiences.  Twenty-five  persons  were 
present,  including  representatives  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  and  the 
Central  District  Conference.  Heinz  Janzen, 
general  secretary  of  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  acted  as  moderator  on 
behalf  of  the  inter-Mennonite  Council  of 


Moderators  and  Secretaries. 

Some  of  the  reasons  expressed  for  wanting 
dual  affiliation  included: 

— Congregations  with  members  from 
both  GC  and  MC  conferences  can  keep  ties 
with  both  backgrounds. 

— A symbolic  witness  to  inter-Mennonite 
unity  is  expressed. 

— The  resources  of  two  conferences  are 
made  available. 

Assets  of  dual  affiliation  included: 

— New  or  small  churches  that  are  strug- 
gling financially  can  draw  on  larger 
memberships,  on  the  gifts  and  talents  of 
more  individuals,  and  on  greater  sources  of 
support. 

— An  appreciation  for  the  backgrounds  of 
both  groups  results;  fellowship  and  unity 
among  Mennonites  are  increased. 

— Mennonites  from  both  backgrounds 
feel  free  to  attend. 

The  liabilities  of  dual  affiliation  included: 

— Difficulties  arise  in  giving;  more  than 
one  conference  is  being  supported,  but 
neither  gets  full  support. 

— Congregational  offices  receive  a flood 
of  mail,  with  a duplication  of  materials  sent 
out  by  both  church  groups.  Each  has  its  own 
periodicals,  so  this  results  in  duplication  of 
articles  and  information.  Many  feel  that  this 
is  a wasteful  use  of  resources. 

— There  are  twice  as  many  meetings  and 
conferences  to  attend  and  the  churches  can- 
not afford  to  send  representatives  to  all  of 
them. 

Those  attending  the  conference  hope  to 
see  less  duplication  of  materials  and  perio- 
dicals and  hope  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  both  conferences.  They  want  to  continue 
to  increase  unity  between  Mennonites  and 
would  like  to  see  more  dual — conference 
congregations. — Sherrie  Zimbelman 
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Mennonite  Broadcasts 
board  cuts  budget 


David  M.  Thompson  (r.),  director  of  English 
media  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  presents  Paul 
M.  Roth  a memento  of  his  8 ‘/z  years  at  MBI. 


Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board,  facing  a 10 
percent  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
budget  cut,  has  agreed  to  give  priority  to 
congregational  public  media  over 
multimedia  campaigns  and  national  pro- 
gram distribution.  The  $54,000  cut  curtailed 
five  research  and  development  projects, 
including  the  development  of  several  new 
radio  spot  packages  and  a set  of  TV  spots  for 
international  release. 

The  board  decided  to  continue  The  Men- 
nonite Hour  with  a 15-minute  music 
message  format  for  the  immediate  future 
but  authorized  the  staff  to  develop  and  test  a 
five-minute  daily  format  for  possible  imple- 
mentation by  1979. 

The  Board  affirmed  moving  toward  per- 
sonal growth  and  development  in  English 
program  focus  with  an  emphasis  on  relating 
persons  to  a caring  congregation.  English 
programs  previously  focused  on  family  life 
relationships. 

The  trustees  cited  David  M.  Thompson, 
director  of  English  media,  and  Paul  M. 
Roth,  director  of  Home  Bible  Studies  and 
counseling  pastor.  Roth  retired  on  Apr.  1 
after  eight  years  of  service.  Thompson  has 
been  employed  as  merchandising  manager 
for  a Harrisonburg  manufacturer. 

Coordinators  appointed 
for  East  Coast  program 

Bill  and  Kaye  Merritt,  Voluntary  Service 
workers  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee in  Happy  Valley,  Labrador,  have  been 
appointed  half-time  coordinators  for  the 
volunteers  on  assignment  in  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

The  Merritts  are  working  as  counselors/ 
community  workers  in  coordination  with  the 
United  Church  in  Happy  Valley. 

Bill  is  from  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
Kaye  is  from  Jamestown,  N.Y.  They  are 
members  of  the  Covenant  Church. 


At  present  there  are  15  volunteers  in 
Newfoundland/Labrador.  Most  of  them  are 
located  in  small  communities  along  the  east 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  direct 
a group  home  in  St.  John’s,  the  capital  city. 
Volunteers  serve  as  teachers  or  community 
service  workers. 

As  coordinators,  the  Merritts  will  be 
responsible  for  program  development  and 
providing  administrative  and  pastoral  sup- 
port to  the  volunteers. 

Dave  Dyck,  VS  director  for  Canada,  says 
administering  such  a large  program  entirely 
through  the  resources  of  the  Winnipeg  of- 
fice has  been  recognized  as  inadequate  for 
some  time. 

Voluntary  Service  coordinators  on  a full- 
time and  half-time  basis  are  already  working 
out  of  the  Manitoba  and  Ontario  offices 
respectively.  The  provincial  offices  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan 
have  been  providing  support  to  VSers 
(volunteers)  in  those  provinces  as  well. 
Those  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  have, 
however,  had  no  local  MCC  administrator 
to  relate  to  until  the  Merritt  appointment. 

Spruce  Lake  program 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.,  fea- 
tures a wide  variety  of  weekend  and  longer 
programs  during  the  summer. 

Various  program  features  include  Men’s 
Retreat,  June  10-12;  canoe  trips,  June  10-12 
and  24-26;  Retreat  for  Families  with  a 
Retarded  Member,  June  17-19;  Alternate 
Lifestyles,  June  17-19;  Hymn  Sing,  June  24- 
26;  Mennonite  Hymnal  Songfest,  July  22- 
24;  Music  Retreat,  July  25-29;  Discount 
Weeks,  June  27  to  July  1 and  Aug.  22-26; 
Older  Adults,  July  5-8  and  Aug.  29  to  Sept. 
2;  Family  Week,  July  18-22  and  Aug.  6-11; 
Married  Couples,  July  29-31. 

A unique  first  for  Spruce  Lake  is  a three- 
day  Voices  of  Experience  Retreat,  Aug.  1-3, 
during  which  some  of  the  church  elders  will 
reminisce  about  and  interpret  experiences  of 
the  church  in  the  recent  past.  Included 
among  the  elders  are  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  John  E.  Lapp,  Souderton,  Pa. 

This  is  only  a partial  schedule  of  the  sum- 
mer activities.  For  a complete  schedule  of 
Spruce  Lake  summer  retreats  or  to  make 
reservations,  write  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box 
157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325,  or  call  (717) 
595-7505. 

Gulf  Coast  missions 
conference 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Missions  group  was  held  on  May  7 and  8 at 
Camp  Henry  Pratt  north  of  Macon,  Miss. 
The  host  churches  were  Choctaw  Christian, 
Louisville;  Nanih  Waiya,  Preston;  and 
Noxubee  at  Macon.  This  well-planned 


conference  was  a time  of  inspiration  and 
happy  fellowship  for  all  who  attended. 

The  theme  for  the  two-day  study  and 
meditation  was  “God’s  People  in  God’s 
World.  ” The  speaker  was  Pastor  John 
Metzler  from  Springville,  Ala.  He  chal- 
lenged everyone  as  he  presented  God’s 
people  as  (1)  servants,  (2)  pilgrims,  (3)  dis- 
ciples, (4)  stewards,  (5)  witnesses  in  the 
world. 

Each  participating  church  contributed 
some  special  music.  The  young  people  had 
one  music  fest  by  themselves  led  by  Ted  and 
Cathy  Cataldo. 

Millard  Osborne  led  a short  recognition 
service  in  honor  of  John  Wenger’s  retire- 
ment after  forty  years  of  ministry  in  Des 
Allemands,  La. 

The  challenging  question  was  left  with 
each  one,  “What  is  my  image  as  a Christian 
in  my  church  and  in  my  community?’’  Does 
the  world  see  Christ  in  His  church? — Gladys 
M.  Rutt 


MDSers  Jon  Jantzen  and  Alfred  Penner  shovel 
mud  and  debris  out  of  the  yard  of  a Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  resident. 


MDS  shovels  mud 
In  Williamson 

“You  could  come  in  and  bomb  the  place  and 
it  wouldn’t  be  much  worse,”  says  Roy 
Chambers,  one  of  the  many  Williamson,  W. 
Va.,  residents  whose  business  and  home 
were  flooded  when  the  Tug  Fork  River  over- 
flowed its  banks  on  Apr.  4.  Williamson  was 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  towns  in  a four-state 
area  where  18,000  homes  and  1,600  busi- 
nesses were  destroyed  or  damaged.  Al- 
though property  loss  is  high,  residents  can 
be  thankful  less  than  20  people  were  killed. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  workers  are 
sharing  the  immense  job  of  cleaning  mud 
and  muck  left  by  the  flood  with  citizens  and 
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other  volunteer  groups  in  Williamson,  W. 
Va.;  Pikeville,  Ky.;  and  Harlan,  Ky.  Al- 
though MDS,  Red  Cross,  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Agency,  and  other  relief  groups 
have  been  working  and  much  of  the  surface 
mud  and  debris  has  been  cleared,  pockets  of 
the  area  still  resemble  the  aftermath  of  a 
war. 

The  cleanup  of  Williamson  and  other 
areas  hit  by  the  flood  will  also  be  a long 
process.  MDS  is  committed  to  work  in 
Williamson  for  at  least  six  months.  In  Pike- 
ville, Ky.,  where  Freeman  Lambright, 
Topeka,  Ind.,  is  project  director,  MDS  is 
committed  for  six  months.  In  Harlan,  Ky., 
where  J.  L.  Nofziger  is  director,  MDS  is 
committed  for  up  to  a year.  MDS  is  working 
closely  vvith  the  Mennonite  fellowship  in 
Harlan. 

Doctor,  Economist 
to  Visit  Egypt 

Conducting  seminars  on  internal  medicine 
and  exploring  possibilities  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  program  were  on  the 
agenda  for  two  men  traveling  to  Egypt  in 
mid-May.  Glen  Miller,  MD,  of  ^lle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  a specialist  in  internal 
medicine  left  on  May  17  for  Tanta,  Egypt, 
where  he  will  be  working  until  June  24.  Dr. 
Henry  Rempel  of  Winnipeg,  professor  of 
economic  development  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  left  on  May  20  to  spend  three 
weeks  investigating  possible  projects  and 
their  feasibility  for  MCC. 

Miller,  who  specializes  in  gastroen- 
terology, the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  cardiology,  the 
study  of  heart  diseases,  is  spending  time 
instructing  hospital  staff  at  Tanta,  about  100 
kilometers  north  of  Cairo,  and  treating 
patients  with  special  problems  in  these 
areas. 

In  addition.  Miller  carried  a fibroptic  gas- 
troscope  with  him  to  Tanta  Hospital.  The 
instrument,  which  Miller  explained  as  the 
only  way  to  carefully  examine  inside  the 
stomach  other  than  surgery,  was  purchased 
by  MCC,  with  physicians  and  other  friends 
in  his  home  community  purchasing  the  ac- 
companying power  source.  He  pointed  out 
that  gastrointestinal  diseases  are  one  of  the 
greatest  health  problems  of  Egyptians,  be- 
cause of  ulcers,  cancer,  and,  most  important,  ’ 
because  of  the  widespread  incidence  of 
parasites. 

Miller  also  planned  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  working  with  Tanta  Hospital’s  10 
Egyptian  doctors  in  cardiology.  The  hospital 
has  recently  received  cardiac  monitoring 
equipment  from  Interchurch  Medical  Assis- 
tance, which  he  hopes  to  set  up  and  put  to 
use  while  there. 

Tanta  Hospital,  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  1890,  is  currently 
administered  by  Egyptians.  With  a 200- 
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Dr.  Glen  Miller  with  the  fibroptic  gastroscope 
which  he  carried  to  Tanta  Hospital  in  Egypt. 


bed  capacity,  it  has  a good  reputation 
throughout  the  towns  it  serves.  “The  hos- 
pital tries  to  maintain  a service  emphasis,  ” 
says  Urbane  Peachey,  Middle  East  secre- 
tary. Because  the  Egyptian  government 
does  not  permit  long-term  assignments  by 
expatriate  doctors.  Miller’s  short-term 
assignment  is  seen  as  a way  of  contributing 
to  the  hospital’s  development. 

International  travel  costs  for  Miller  have 
been  contributed  by  Mennonite  Medical 
Association.  He  also  received  $1,400  in  local 
contributions  toward  the  equipment  and 
other  costs.  In-country  expenses  will  be 
covered  by  MCC. 

Rempel,  who  will  spend  two  three-week 
periods  in  Egypt  over  the  next  10  months,  is 
serving  as  a special  consultant  to  MCC  for 
program  planning  there.  “Relationships  in 
Egypt — with  the  community,  the  govern- 
ment, the  churches,  and  the  private  organi- 
zations— are  so  complex  that  we  need  help 
in  developing  sound  programs,  ” comments 
Peachey. 

Among  Rempel’ s objectives  are  to  gather 
information  about  possible  programs,  to 
study  their  feasibility  for  MCC,  to  identify 
local  organizations  and  geographical  areas 
to  which  efforts  could  be  linked,  and  to 
prepare  program  proposals  that  would  be 
part  of  MCC  application  for  registration 
with  the  government. 

Knoxville  relocates 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Mennonite 
Church’s  hopes  of  relocating  have  at  last 
materialized.  The  church  has  purchased  a 
chapel  with  an  adjacent  large  stone  house  on 
four  acres  of  land  in  a stable  residential  area. 
Now  the  church  can  begin  to  fulfill  its 


dream  of  creating  a center  for  the  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  witness  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  It  will  also  have  the  facilities  to  serve 
the  community  in  an  outreach  program.  At 
4401  Sullivan  Road  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tor of  Knoxville  between  the  Oak  Ridge  and 
Clinton  Highways,  the  new  church  is  in  a 
central  location  for  the  present  membership. 

The  Knoxville  Mennonite  Mission  was  es- 
tablished in  1921  by  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  and  remained  under  its  aus- 
pices until  1975,  when  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent congregation.  Through  the  years 
workers  and  members  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a more  effective  witness  could 
be  given  in  another  community.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  the  church  made  a serious 
study  of  relocating  and  of  seeking  to  discern 
the  will  of  God  in  defining  the  outreach  of 
the  church  in  a new  and  broader  area.  The 
present  relocation  is  the  result  of  these 
meetings  and  searchings.  It  is  felt  that  the 
Lord  is  leading  and  blessing  this  venture. 

The  move  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
June.  Everyone  is  invited  to  come  and  wor- 
ship with  the  congregation  in  its  new 
chapel. — Nancy  Lee 

Churches  Implement  VS 
in  Burma 

Several  denominations  working  together 
through  the  Burma  Council  of  Churches 
(BCC)  have  formed  a new  kind  of  program 
which  directly  involves  the  church  in  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  country.  “What 
is  the  Burmese  Way  to  Socialism,”  church 
leaders  ask,  “except  a mixture  of  Buddhist 
and  Christian  thought?  ” 

In  1962  a revolutionary  government 
which  attempted  to  bring  a radical  transfor- 
mation of  society  under  a program  called 
Burmese  Way  to  Socialism  was  established 
in  Burma.  With  nationalism  and  self- 
reliance  as  two  key  ideas,  all  foreign 
missionaries  were  expelled  in  1966  and 
tourists  were  not  allowed. 

Religious  adherents  have  been  allowed  to 
worship  as  long  as  that  worship  has  no 
political  or  social  context.  Because  there  are 
Christians  in  the  government,  however,  a 
new  program  of  the  BCC  has  been  allowed 
to  function  on  a small  scale.  Handpicking 
about  10  volunteers,  the  churches  have  set 
themselves  to  help  the  government. 

After  an  initial  orientation  the  volunteers 
pledge  themselves  to  poverty  and  celibacy 
for  three  years.  In  the  first  year  they  spend 
three  months  studying  the  Bible,  the  role  of 
the  church  in  a socialist  country,  manage- 
ment, economic  development,  community 
organizing  and  public  relations,  or  how  to 
deal  with  the  Burmese  government.  Then 
the  volunteers  are  involved  in  field  work, 
mostly  surveys  of  the  communities  where 
they  will  be  working  in  the  future. 

Finally  they  begin  to  work  as  teachers. 
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farmers,  or  organizers  within  the  Burma  So- 
cialist Youth  Party  in  various  areas  of  the 
country.  Coming  together  every  month  for 
seminars,  the  volunteers  share  their  prob- 
lems and  their  support  for  each  other.  An 
impressive  list  of  resource  personnel  has 
been  gathered  together  to  consult  with 
them. 

In  a country  where  everything  must  be 
government  approved,  the  church  took  con- 
siderable risk  in  implementing  this  program, 
now  only  partially  recognized.  When  asked 
about  this,  however,  church  leaders  reply. 


Byron  S.  Shenk,  in- 
structor of  physical 
education  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College, 
has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Col- 
lege Athletic  Associa- 
tion (NCCAA).  Shenk 
was  elected  to  the 
two-year  post  by  his 

NCCAA  colleagues.  Byron  S.  Shenk 
His  responsibilities 

include  giving  direction  to  the  development 
of  the  organization  and  assisting  in  yearly 
national  tournament  plans. 

David  Augsburger  is  to  be  visiting 
speaker  for  the  centennial  of  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  June  25,  26.  The  two-day  program 
features  also  a full  roster  of  local  talent  with 
a pageant,  displays,  testimonies,  reminis- 
cences. Mark  Swartzendruber  is  chairman  of 


“If  we  are  scared,  we  will  never  get  any- 
thing done.”  Although  their  movements  are 
constantly  under  surveillance,  they  cheer- 
fully remark  that  they  have  “converted”  the 
government  spy  in  their  midst  so  that  he  is 
working  with  them. 

The  church  in  Burma’s  commitment  to 
social  justice  in  a country  where  religion  is 
supposed  to  be  only  worship  is  a witness  to 
Christians  everywhere  who  deal  with  the 
question  of  church-state  relationships. 
Burmese  Christians  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
to  continue  to  be  faithful. 


the  planning  committee. 

The  1957  class  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School  plans  a 20-year  reunion  at 
Black  Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  on 
Saturday  evening,  July  30.  A banquet  will 
be  served  beginning  at  6:00.  Class  members 
who  have  not  returned  their  banquet  res- 
ervations, should  do  so  promptly. 

Adriel,  a resident  school  and  treatment 
center  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  slow 
learner,  has  a number  of  openings  for  per- 
sonnel. Write  James  Burkett  at  Adriel 
School,  Box  188,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357, 
for  full  details. 

Students  wanting  one  year  of  study  at 
Goshen  College  may  participate  in  a certifi- 
cate program  which  begins  this  fall.  Pro- 
grams will  be  available  in  business  adminis- 
ration,  biblical  studies,  piano  pedagogy, 
international  education,  Mennonite  studies, 
world  service,  church  administration,  peace 
studies,  church  music,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion of  children.  “It  is  designed  for  young 


people  who  want  only  one  year  of  college, 
Mennonite  students  on  state-supported 
campuses,  or  adults  who  may  wish  to  take 
off  a year  of  employment  for  study,”  said 
John  Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College.  More 
information  is  available  from  the  Dean’s  Of- 
fice at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  Gospel  Herald  staff  has  been  asked 
to  prepare  a special  report  of  Estes  Park  77, 
the  General  Assembly  and  Youth  Conven- 
tion. This  report  is  scheduled  to  appear  in 
the  July  12  issue  of  the  Herald.  Additional 
photographers  are  needed  to  provide  full 
photographic  coverage  of  the  meeting.  If 
you  would  like  to  assist  with  this 
photographic  coverage,  write  to  Estes  Park 
77,  c/o  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Announcing  Reading  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Girls’  Home  Homecoming  September  17, 
18,  1977,  in  the  Reading  area.  Husbands 
invited.  Immediate  reply  needed.  Write  to: 
Mrs.  Irene  Horst,  Yellow  Hill  Road,  Route 
L Narvon,  PA  17555. 

What  is  Television  Teaching  Your 
Family?  asks  a brochure  recently  printed  by 
Women  in  Mission,  the  women’s  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  in  cooperation  with  Eaith  and  Life 
Radio  and  Television.  The  brochure  is 
available  free  of  charge  from  Women  in 
Mission,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

The  Christian  Witness  to  the  State,  by 
John  Howard  Yoder,  has  been  reprinted  in 
slightly  revised  form  by  Eaith  and  Life 
Press,  Newton,  Kan.  The  book  is  available 
for  $1.95  (paperback)  through  Eaith  and 
Life  Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114,  or 
local  bookstores. 

Lela  F.  Snyder  has  been  named  assistant 
dean  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  the  same  day  Albert  N.  Keim 
takes  office  as  new  academic  dean.  Mrs. 


mennoscope 


ries  a person  who  can  bring  people  together, ’’said  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  friend. 

As  youth  minister  for  the  lowa-Nebraska  Conference  and  program 
director  of  the  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Voluntary  Service  Unit,  Phil  Mininger 
has  many  opportunities  to  work  at  bringing  people  together. 

Phil  and  his  wife,  Mary,  with  their  daughter,  Marijohn,  began  a two- 
year  VS  term  in  the  summer  of  1976.  Combining  skills  in  leadership  with  a 
vision  of  service  is  their  way  of  being  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Snyder  will  direct  EMC^’s  summer  school 
program,  assist  the  dean  in  planning  faculty 
academic  load  assignments,  prepare  annual 
course  listings,  and  work  with  admissions 
personnel  in  advising  potential  students. 

Homecoming  and  anniversary  services 
will  be  held  at  Hernley  Mennonite  Church, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Saturday  evening  and  all  day 
Sunday,  July  16  and  17.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing Abram  Risser  will  be  preaching  his  50th 
ordination  anniversary  sermon.  All  former 
members  and  their  families  are  invited. 

New  members  by  baptism;  eight  at  Wa- 
terford, Goshen.  Ind.;  three  at  Valley  View, 
Spartansburg,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Don  Blosser  to  31 
High  St.,  Anstruther,  Fife  KylO  3PN,  Scot- 
land. 


readers  say 


I really  enjoyed  Gordon  Beidler’s  letter  in  the 
May  17  issue  concerning  “Some  Are  Down  on 
Lester  Brown.”  It  was  a real  riot.  I'm  still  laugh- 
ing. “Productive  farms,  . . . up-to-date  cars.  . . . 
good-looking  wives  ...”  ancf  that  part  about 
‘maintaining  a luxury  car  is  cheaper  . . . than  me- 
dium-priced ’ (cars). 

Beidler's  scathing  wit  and  timely  satire  has  not 
one  unnoticed  by  those  of  us  with  a sense  of 
umor.  Perhaps  Gospel  Herald  could  consider 
hiring  him  full  time  as  their  replacement  for 
Menno  B.  Hurd!  Please  give  us  more  of  this  type 
of  social  commentary,  but  get  it  out  on  page  one 
where  it  can  be  recognized  and  appreciated  all 
the  more. 

"Let  the  people  of  India  explore  their  own 
resources.  ...”  I thought  I'd  die! — Myron  L. 
Graber,  Kalona,  Iowa 


In  the  spirit  of  love  1 wish  to  make  a few  com- 
ments about  the  articles  in  the  May  10  Herald, 
concerning  the  resurrection  and  the  thousand- 
year  reign.  The  confusion  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  so  serious.  In  John  8:31,  32,  Jesus  said  if  you 
“continue  in  my  word  ...  ye  shall  know  the  truth 
. . " and  in  John  16:13  Jesus  said  “when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth.  Why  then  the  confusion?  We  old-timers  (I 
am  77)  know  that  you  can  t guide  horses  or  cars 
unless  they  advance.  Neither  can  the  Spirit  guide 
us  unless  we  advance. 

Hearing  my  wife  read  a portion  of  Scripture 
when  I was  23  changed  my  mind  from  my  child- 
hood beliefs  concerning  the  end.  So  I started  to 
study  prophecy  by  reading  a lot  of  books  and 
listening  to  special  teachers  and  for  17  years  1 
pretty  much  accepted  what  I read  and  heard. 
Then  one  day  when  1 was  reading  the  Bible  I read 
something  that  didn't  agree  with  what  I had  ac- 
cepted. So  I laid  aside  allother  books,  and  studied 
the  Bible  only.  I changed  my  mind  on  some 
things  not  because  I wanted  to,  but  because  I had 
to  if  I wanted  to  believe  the  Bible.  Today  I find 
many  people  are  changing  their  minds  also  and 
accepting  the  truths  I found  36  years  ago. 

Continue  in  Christ  s Word  and  you  will  know 
the  truth  about  the  tribulation,  Christ  s coming  to 
gather  the  elect,  the  day  of  God’s  wrath,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb,  Christ’s  coming  with  the 
armies  of  heaven,  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the 
thousand-year  reign  when  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  change  your  mind.  I changed 
mine  36  years  ago.  Advance,  be  guidable.  Read 
Mark  4:23,  25. — Alvin  Hooley,  Hubbard,  Ore. 


This  letter  is  in  response  to  Leonard  Cross  (May 
17),  who  in  turn  was  reacting  to  my  article  “Can 
Mennonite  Peoplehood  Be  Truly  International?” 
(Apr.  26). 

I do  not  differ  with  Bro.  Gross  on  his  concept  of 
the  church.  The  church  is  international  or 
universal  in  its  nature  and  purpose.  It  transcends 
all  human  boundaries.  It  is  not  nationalistic,  or 
should  not  be,  in  the  usual  jingoistic  meaning  of 
that  term.  In  the  church  our  nationalistic  nomen- 
clature must  fade  away,  as  hopefully  someday  it 
also  will  be  replaced  in  the  world. 

The  question  which  I have  tried  to  address  is 
how,  by  what  means,  and  in  what  kind  of  incarna- 
tion, does  the  universal  church  express  itself.  In 
this  regard  two  present  earthly  realities  cannot  be 
ignored. 

First,  rightly,  or  wrongly,  the  church  expresses 
itself  in  much  of  its  life  through,  and  with  the  aid 
of,  institutions,  such  as  schools,  mission  boards, 
relief  agencies,  peace  committees,  publishing 
houses,  archival  centers,  conferences  offices,  etc., 
etc.  So  good  have  we  been  at  institution-building, 
especially  in  North  America,  that  their  number  is 
legion. 

Second,  for  very  understandable  reasons  and 
because  of  natural  historical  development,  it  has 
happened  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions 
giving  expression  to  the  supra-national  church  are 
in  America.  They  are  not  only  American-based 
but  in  their  basic  essence  they  have  become 
American. 

I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
“American  ” institutions  don’t  perceive 
themselves  as  having  a national  character  and 
that  they  don’t  want  to  be  national  in  their 
essence.  If  that  wish  is  a desire  for  the  ideal,  it  is  a 
virtue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  represents  a denial 
of  what  is  real,  it  becomes  a problem. 

From  outside  of  America,  meaning  from 
Canada  and  from  the  other  continents,  the  so- 
called  continental,  international,  universal  church 
institutions  located  in  America,  look  and  feel  de- 
cidedly American.  Since  it  is  American  institu- 
tions playing  the  international  role,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  both  within  and  without  America 
to  equate  the  two.  By  that  equation  American  in- 
stitutions become  the  institutional  incarnation  of 
the  universal  church.  And  that  is  the  point  of  my 
contention.  If  the  church  is  to  be  universal  that 
identification  must  be  dealt  with. 

To  see  universality  championed  from  inside 
those  institutions,  as  Leonard  Gross  does,  with  lit- 
tle awareness  of  the  identification  only  makes  my 
plea  the  stronger.  If  we  are  to  achieve  true 
international  peoplehood,  the  eorrelation 
between  universe  and  America  should,  if  possible, 
be  ended  somehow. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  en- 
courage American  church  institutions  to  become 
brothers  and  sisters  to  institutional  incarnations  of 
the  churches  in  other  lands.  On  the  road  to  this 
partnership  some  institutions  will  have  to 
decrease  (limit  themselves  to  their  regions  and 
lands)  and  others  will  have  to  increase  (as  they  in- 
dipnize  and  flourish).  And  then  they  will  have  to 
relate  to  each  other  on  equal  terms. 

I wrote  my  article  with  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  our  coming  together  in  Wichita  in  1978 
would  reflect  an  understanding  not  only  of  the 
universal  church  but  also  of  the  nature  of  its  more 
ideal  incarnation  in  today’s  world. — Frank  H. 
Epp,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


births 

"(.’hildrer.  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Clemmer,  James  and  Elaine  (Derstine),  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  second  son,  Luke  Ryan,  May  7,  1977. 

Cordero,  Mario  and  Joyce  (Graber),  Eureka, 
III.,  first  child,  Victor  Skeet,  Mar.  8,  1977. 
Currence,  Clarence  and  Mary  (Miller),  Millers- 


burg,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Ruth  Ann,  May  13, 
1977. 

Derstine,  Mark  and  Linda  (Bishop),  Perkasie, 
Pa,,  third  son,  Michael  Scott,  May  13,  1977. 

Elmore,  Daniel  and  Beverly  (Beckler),  Coral- 
ville,  Iowa,  first  child,  Trov  Ryan,  Mar.  14,  1977. 

Fox,  Kenneth  L.  and  Alice  (Eberly),  Lancaster, 
Pa,,  third  child,  first  son,  Chad  Allen,  Mar.  4, 
1977. 

Garber,  Cary  and  Sandra  (Nunemaker),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Jason  Alan,  May  13,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Larry  and  Marilyn  (Wenger), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
John,  Mav  17,  1977. 

Kennell,  Larry  and  June  (Yoder),  Goshen,  Ind., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Brooke  Elaine,  May  12 
1977. 

King,  Keith  and  Phyllis  (Erb),  Kouts,  Ind., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly  Kae,  Mar.  5 
1977. 

Morris,  Walter  and  Janice  (Long),  Superior, 
Wyo.,  second  son,  Ryan  Troy,  May  11,  1977. 

Nunemaker,  Paul  and  Melba  (Overholser), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Neal  Erik, 
born  Dec.  14,  1976;  received  for  adoption,  Apr 
15,  1977. 

Nyce,  Ronald  and  Blance  (Nice),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  born  Oct.  2,  1967; 
received  for  adoption.  May  9,  1977. 

Ressler,  Everett  and  Phyllis  (Augsburger),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Lara  Anne,  May  5, 
1977. 

Risser,  Donald  R.  and  Miriam  (Miller),  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  second  child,  Kelly  Susanne,  Apr.  28, 
1977. 

Sherfy,  Duane  and  Marlene  (Garber),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Louise,  Apr.  15,  1977. 

Stambaugh,  Bruce  and  Neva  (Miller),  Killbuck, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Miller,  May- 
12,  1977. 


marriages 

They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  th«>se  not  now  receiving  it  if 

the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Bishop — Bytheway. — Claude  B.  Bishop,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Catherine 
D.  Bytheway,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Grace  cong.,  by 
David  F.  Derstine,  May  7,  197’7. 

Diem — Miller. — Ronald  Lee  Diem,  Myers- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Nancy  Jane  Miller,  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  both  of  Krall  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  May 
14,  1977. 

Diller  — Sommers.  — John  Diller,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  and  Mae  Sommers,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Melvin  D. 
Leidig,  May21,  1977. 

Hershberger — Willems. — Roger  Hershberger, 
Henderson,  Neb.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Brenise 
DeAnn  Willems,  Greensburg,  Kan.,  Greensburg 
cong.,  by  John  Lederach,  Ma>-  14,  1977. 

Hoover — Diffenderfer. — Lloyd  E.  Hoover, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  and  Elaine  Dif- 
fenderfer, Leola,  Pa,,  New  Holland  cong.,  by 
Amos  H.  Sauder,  May  21,  1977. 

Hunsberger — Kurtz. — Joseph  Hunsberger, 

Middlebury,  Pa.,  and  Rosa  Mary  Kurtz,  Mif- 
flinburg.  Pa.,  both  from  Boyer  cong.,  by  Norman 
W.  Moyer,  May  21,  1977. 

Miller — Harrington. — Galen  Miller,  Decatur, 
Iowa,  Independent  Bible  Church,  and  Jeanette 
Harrington.  Corry,  Pa.,  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Ar- 
land  Miller,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Rice — Coyle. — Donald  Rice,  Pipersville,  Pa., 
Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Kathy  Coyle,  Lans- 
dale, Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Alexander  Conroy 
and  John  P.  Duerksen,  May  14,  1977. 

Yoder  — Gascho.  — Lowell  Yoder,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Jane  Gascho,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon  B. 
Zehr,  May  14,  1977. 
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obituaries 

BU’SM'd  urr  ihf  lU'ad  which  die  in  the  l^»rd"  (Rev  14  13). 

Blosser,  Solomon  S.,  son  of  Martin  and  Eliza- 
beth (Lahman)  Blosser,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  Feb,  3,  1882;  died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Nov,  26,  1976;  jiged  94  y.  On  July  22,  1906,  he 
was  married  to  Tillie  Kirby,  who  died  on  Nov.  10, 
1960.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lora  Cogdill, 
Zelda  Ellenburg,  and  Johnnie  Louise  Ellenberg), 
5 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  One  son  (Theron  V.)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Concord 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Weaver  Chapel,  Knoxville,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Godshall  ancf  Franklin  Hunsberger;  interment  in 
Concord  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Clemens,  Raymond  S.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sell)  Clemens,  was  born  in  Harleysville,  Pa., 
June  4,  1900;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  16,  1977;  aged  76  y.  He  was 
married  to  Esther  S,  Moyer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Olive — Mrs.  lames 
Kuhns,  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Flenry  Paul  Yoder),  2 
sons  (Edgar  and  R.  Wavne),  18  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Henry,  George, 
and  Melvin),  and  one  sister  (Emma — Mrs.  El- 
wood  Derstine).  He  was  a member  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  May  18,  in  charge  of  B,  Charles 
Hostetler,  Russell  B.  Musselman,  Donald  Moyer, 
and  Elwood  Derstine;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Funk,  Ella  B.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Buckwalter)  Landis,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
Oct.  3,  1886;  died  at  Lancashire  Nursing  Home, 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Mar,  30,  1977;  aged  90  y.  She  was 
married  to  Martin  G.  Funk,  who  died  on  Oct,  19, 
1944.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  L. — Mrs, 
Richard  Kuski,  and  Edna  L. — Mrs.  William  Bom- 
berger,  Sr  ),  and  one  sister  (Mabel  Whitcraft),  She 
was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
2,  in  charge  of  Elam  W.  Stauffer;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Groff,  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  Harry  and 
Mary  (Brooks)  Smith,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1901;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Mar. 
25,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  June  3,  1925,  she  was 
married  to  Arthur  C.  Groff,  who  died  on  May  24, 
1956.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Melvin  S.,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Willis  W.  Rohrer,  and  Clayton  S.),  5 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Maude — Mrs.  Landis  Ressler,  and  Clara  M. 
Smith).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(William).  She  was  a member  of  Byerland  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  28,  in  charge  of  David  Thomas  and  James 
Hess;  interment  in  Byerland  Cemetery. 

Swartley,  Bessie  K.,  was  born  in  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1904;  died  of  heart  failure  and  com- 
plications at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  12,  1977;  aged 
72  y.  In  1942,  she  was  married  to  Walter  N. 
Hunsberger,  who  died  in  1965.  In  1970,  she  was 
married  to  Elias  F.  Swartley,  who  died  in  March 
1977.  Surviving  are  5 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Esther 
Detweiler,  Grace  Hunsberger,  Mrs.  Naomi  Yoder, 
Mrs.  Grace  Detweiler,  and  Mrs.  Thelma  Yoder),  4 
stepsons  (Enos,  Henry,  and  Wilmer  Hunsberger, 
and  I^wrence  Swartley),  21  stepgrandchildren, 
10  stepgreat-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mir- 
iam Halteman  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Smith),  and  4 
brothers  (Granville,  Ernest,  Lester,  and  Stanley 
Moyer).  She  was  a member  of  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  14,  in  charge  of  Dan  Longenecker 
and  Arthur  Rutb;  interment  in  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Cemetery, 

White,  Anna  K.,  daughter  of  John  and  Ella 
(Hornberger)  Kofroth,  was  born  in  Oregon,  Pa., 
Apr.  5,  1903;  died  at  Ephrata  Community  Hos- 
pital, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On 
Apr.  15,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Harold  Z, 


White,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(John  B.,  Harold  K,,  and  Clyde  L.),  one  daughter 
(Arlene  K. — Mrs,  Lloyd  Mosemann  11),  7 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs, 
Maude  Seigrist  and  Mary— Mrs.  John  Wein),  and 
3 brothers  (John,  Paul,  and  Arthur  Kofroth),  She 
was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
8,  in  charge  of  Elam  W.  Stauffer  and  Lloyd  Mo- 
semann 11;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Joseph  Conrad,  son  of  Jesse  and  Gladys 
(Wert)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Milford,  Del.,  Feb.  25, 
1964;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Coco- 
lamus.  Pa.,  Apr,  24,  1977;  aged  13  y.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Shidey — Mrs.  Maynard 
Miller,  and  Naomi),  3 brothers  (David,  Paul,  and 
Jonathan),  and  his  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Wert).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  Dover,  Del.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  V.  Yoder,  Mark  Swartzentruber,  and 
David  1.  Miller;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Robert  Seville,  son  of  Jesse  and  Gladys 
(Wert)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Apr, 
10,  1959;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Coco- 
lamus.  Pa.,  Apr.  24.  1977;  aged  18  y.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Shidey — Mrs.  Maynard 
Miller,  and  Naomi),  3 brothers  (David,  Paul,  and 
Jonathan),  and  his  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Wert),  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  Dover,  Del.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  V.  Yoder,  Mark  Swartzentruber,  and 
David  1.  Miller;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 


items  and  comments 

Americans  gave  record  $29.42  billion 
to  charity  in  ’76 

Americans  gave  a record  $29.42  billion  to 
charitable  causes  in  1976,  an  increase  of  9.4 
percent  over  1975.  A report  from  the 
American  Association  of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel  (AAFRC),  Inc.,  said  43.6  percent  of 
this  amount  went  to  churches  and  other  re- 
ligious organizations.  This  $12.84  billion 
represents  an  increase  of  9.9  percent  over 
1975  religious  contributions,  and  is  the 
largest  share  of  total  charity  giving.  Next 
largest  share,  14.9  percent,  went  to  charities 
involved  in  health  operation.  They  received 
$4.37  billion,  up  9 percent  in  a year. 

Teachers  cannot  be  directed 
to  lead  “pledge,”  court  rules 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  ruled  5 to  2 that  public  school 
teachers  cannot  be  mandated  to  lead 
students  in  the  daily  recitation  of  the  U.S. 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  The  court 
handed  down  an  advisory  opinion  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  on  a 
measure  approved  by  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  It  found  that  the  bill  would  be 
unconstitutional  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Under  provisions 
of  the  bill,  teachers  would  be  fined  $5  for 
every  two  weeks  they  failed  to  lead  the 
pledge.  A majority  of  the  justices  ruled  that 
even  without  criminal  penalties,  a compul- 
sory  pledge  for  teachers  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 


Campbells  in  tbe  soup 
for  sponsoring  TV  violence 

John  Preston,  vice-president  for  market- 
ing for  Campbell’s  Soup,  said  that  the  com- 
pany was  “offended  and  shocked  ” by  its 
rank  of  11  among  top  corporate  sponsors  of 
violence  on  TV.  But,  he  said,  such  ranking 
will  have  “a  positive  effect  on  TV  program- 
ming. I think  you’ll  see  less  violence  on  tele- 
vision this  year.  ” Preston  appeared  at  the 
Chevy  Chase  (Md.)  Baptist  Church  in  a de- 
bate with  Ted  Carpenter,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens’  Committee  for  Broadcast- 
ing, which  did  the  ranking.  He  said  the 
ranking  “forced  us  to  go  back  to  our  policy 
and  rewrite  it  to  make  it  more  specific,  ” 
realizing  “we  have  to  take  seriously  our 
responsibility.  ” 


New  model  of  living  urged 
to  curb  alcoholism  in  France 

If  France  is  ever  to  reduce  noticeably  its 
high  alcoholism  rate,  French  men  and 
women  will  have  to  make  radical  changes  in 
their  drinking  attitudes  and  customs,  a 
French  alcohol  expert  said  in  Vigo,  Spain. 

In  an  address  at  an  international  meeting 
on  alcohol,  Jean  Trillat,  secretary  general  of 
the  French  High  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  and  Information  on  Alcoholism,  said,  “A 
new  model  of  living  is  necessary  in  a country 
such  as  France,  where  80  percent  of  its 
pathological  disorders  stems  from  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  especially  wine. 
Alcohol  abuse  in  France,  ” he  said,  “stems, 
for  the  most  part,  not  from  psychological  or 
psychiatric  motivations,  but  from  simple 
habit  bound  to  the  Frenchman’s  dietary  in- 
take. ” 

Baby  born  as  heroin  addict, 
mother  held  as  child  abuser 

An  unwed  mother  who  used  heroin  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy  has  been  charged  with 
the  “child  abuse  ” of  her  7-week-old  baby, 
born  as  a heroin  addict.  Probate  Judge  John 
J.  O Brien  of  Oakland  County,  Micb.,  said, 
“This  is  a precedent-setting  case.  It  raises 
questions  about  the  rights  of  the  mother,  the 
state,  and  the  unborn  child — something  like 
the  abortion  issue.  ” 

Oakland  County  court  officials  took  the 
baby,  who  has  now  recovered  from  his  ad- 
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calendar 

Elstes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo,,  June  18-24. 

Northwest  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  annual  meeting 
on  P.B.I.  Campus,  Three  Hills,  Alta,,  July  1-3,  1977. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo  , July  29-31. 
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diction,  from  hi.s  mother  and  placed  him  in 
the  temporary  eiestody  ol  hi.s  grandmother, 
(diild-abiise  charges  were  filed  against  the 
mother  on  the  ground- that  she  continued  to 
take  heroin  during  pregnancy  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  her  hahy  would  likely  be 
born  addicted,  according  to  authorities. 


Colson  opposes  death  penalty 

Former  Nixon  aide  Charles  Colson,  an 
evangelical  Christian  who  served  seven 
months  in  prison  for  Watergate-related 
activities,  says  he  is  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  as  a Christian  and  as  a political 
conservative.  His  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty  and  two  views  supporting  it  are  in 
the  May  issue  of  Eternity  magazine.  Prison 
ministries  are  highlighted  in  this  issue  of  the 
evangelical  monthly. 

Mr.  Colson  writes,  “!  am  opposed  to 
capital  punishment.  As  a Christian,  there  is 
no  way  that  I can  read  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  great  commandments  of  Christ  and 
believe  that  man  has  any  right  to  take  a 
human  life.  When  Christ  says.  Resist  not 
evil,’  it  seems  to  me  that  I am  enjoined  from 
supporting  capital  punishment,  which  is  so- 
ciety s maximum  retribution.  As  a political 
conservative,  he  adds,  “I  am  also  opposed  to 
it.  I do  not  believe  in  giving  to  the  state  the 
power  to  take  a human  life.  The  government 
has  too  much  power  over  our  lives  as  it  is. 
The  notion  that  the  state  can  take  a life  can 
lead  to  the  ultimate  tyranny.  If  you  think 
about  it,  there  is  really  a very  short  step 
between  Gary  Gilmore  and  Hitler  s gen- 
ocide of  the  Jews. 

Angolan  Baptists  urge  return 
of  missionaries  from  U.S. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Baptists  of  Angola 
has  asked  the  return  of  Southern  Baptist 
missionaries,  who  left  in  August  1975  during 
the  fighting  preceding  independence  from 
Portugal  that  November.  Their  departure  in 
1975  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Consul  General.  The  annual  meeting  drew 
41  delegates  from  the  68  Baptist  congrega- 
tions. Baptist  membership  in  Angola  is  listed 
as  13,815.  Total  population  is  6.3  million. 


Decriminalization  of  marijuana 
seems  assured  in  New  York 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  and  Senate  Codes  Committees 
have  announced  agreement  on  a bill  de- 
signed to  decriminalize  the  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  marijuana.  Provisions  of 
the  controversial  proposal  would  make  the 
possession  of  up  to  one  and  one-quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  marijuana  a “violation,”  with 
fines  of  up  to  $100  for  a first  offense.  Under 
the  present  law,  possession  of  less  than  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  marijuana  or  25 
marijuana  cigarettes  is  a “misdemeanor  ’ 


which  could  bring  up  to  one  year  in  jail. 
Possession  of  more  than  a quarter  ounce  is  a 
"felony  ” punishable  by  up  to  seven  years  in 
prison. 

Churches  in  Cuba  reported  vigorous 

A United  Presbyterian  official  who 
recently  visited  Cuba  said  he  found  the 
Reformed-Presbyterian  and  other  denomi- 
nations there  “alive  and  vigorous.  ” The 
Cuban  churches  appeared  “free  to  continue 
their  witness  through  evangelistic  outreach 
and  church  development,’  said  J.  Oscar  Mc- 
Cloud, general  director  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Program  Agency.  “All  of  us  at- 
tended various  churches  while  in  Cuba  and 
found  that  attendance  at  worship  services 
was  not  great  but  that  many  young  people 
were  taking  part,  ” Mr.  McCloud  said. 

To  end  excommunication  for 
divorce  and  remarriage 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  voted  231  to  8 to  seek  removal  of 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  imposed 
against  divorced  U.S.  Catholics  who  re- 
marry without  church  approval.  The  request 
now  goes  to  Pope  Paul,  who  is  expected  to 
approve  it,  since  no  other  country  has  the 
penalty.  The  penalty  has  been  in  effect  since 
1884  when  it  was  voted  by  the  bishops  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Church  s Third  Plenary 
Council  in  Baltimore. 


Free  churches’  membership 
declines  in  Britain 

Britain’s  major  Free  Churches  collectively 
lost  85,422  members  the  1975-76  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  1977  Free  Church  Federal 
Council  directory  just  published — but  much 
of  the  loss  is  a technical  one.  The  directory 
records  the  1976  total  of  members  as  1,203, 
085,  compared  with  1,288,507  in  1975.  The 
biggest  loss  shown  covers  the  Salvation 
Army  which  recorded  149,820  members  in 
1975  and  only  81,405  last  year,  but  a 
spokesman  of  the  council  explained  to  Re- 
ligious News  Service  that  the  Army  had  in- 
troduced a different  method  of  recording 
members,  making  a distinction  between 
members  and  adherents.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  other  major  Free  churches  showed 
disappointing  declines  in  membership. 


Georgi  Vins  still  held  by 
Soviets,  mother  reports 

Mrs.  Lydia  'Vins,  mother  of  Georgi  Vins, 
the  imprisoned  Soviet  Baptist  pastor,  says  in 
a film  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  rumor  of  her  son’s  release  is  “false.  ” 
Such  rumors  had  reached  this  country  ear- 
lier this  year,  but  subsequently  proved  to  be 
groundless.  Excerpts  of  the  color  film, 
produced  earlier  this  year  by  dissident  Bap- 


tists in  the  Soviet  Union,  were  shown  at  the 
close  of  a public  hearing  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.(7,  by  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  {a)operation  in  fjurope. 

Today’s  chain  letter 

“If  you  are  urdiappy  with  your  church 
minister,  says  the  bulletin  of  the  Salt  Lake 
First  Unitarian  Church,  “simply  have  your 
church  board  send  a copy  of  this  letter  to  six 
other  churches  who  are  also  tired  of  their 
ministers.  Then  bundle  up  your  minister 
and  send  him  (or  her)  to  the  church  on  the 
top  of  the  list  in  the  letter.  Add  the  name  of 
your  church  to  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 

“Within  a week,  the  bulletin  promises, 
“you  will  receive  16,435  ministers,  and  one 
of  them  should  be  a dandy.  Have  faith  in 
this  chain  letter  for  ministers.  Do  not  break 
the  chain.  One  church  broke  the  chain  and 
got  their  old  minister  back.’ 

Governor  of  New  York  will  veto 
death  penalty  bills 

Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  said  he 
will  veto  any  death  penalty  bill  passed  by 
the  legislature.  “I  don  t believe  it  is  in  my 
power  to  take  human  life,  nor  that  the  state 
has  the  power  to  take  human  life,  he  said  at 
a news  conference.  ”1  will  veto  an>  death 
penalty  bill.  ...  1 will  not  send  any  person 
in  this  state  to  the  death  chamber. 


Whole  congregation  tax-exempt? 

Church  says  yes,  IRS  dissents 

Can  a church  organize  in  such  a way  that 
all  its  members  can  avoid  paying  income 
taxes?  No,  says  Dan  Rehak  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Or 
rather,  what  he  said  was:  “Based  on  present 
law  as  I know  it  and  as  it  s being  interpreted 
around  the  country,  members  of  such  a 
group  would  not  be  granted  tax-exempt 
status. 

However,  the  Rev.  David  Holmes,  of  the 
Miletus  Church,  Inc.,  in  suburban  Wayzata, 
says  it’s  not  only  possible,  it  is  being  done  b\ 
his  group.  Members  of  Miletus  Church  can 
legally  avoid  paying  income  taxes  without 
being  required  to  apply  for  tax-exempt 
status,  he  says.  Members  do  not  pay  state  in- 
come taxes  either,  he  adds.  The  Miletus 
Church  group  functions  as  a religious  order, 
similar  to  orders  of  nuns  and  monks  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  calls  each 
member  family  an  “integrated  auxiliary’  of 
the  order.  Mr.  Holmes  says  that  by  organiz- 
ing itself  as  an  order  the  Miletus  Church  can 
offer  its  members  exemption  from  paying 
income  taxes.  Any  other  church  could  do  the 
same,  he  said. 

But  Mr.  Holmes  interpretation  of  the  IRS 
code  has  not  been  tested  in  this  four-state 
district,  IRS  officials  said  in  St.  Paul,  and 
they  doubt  it  will  stand  when  it  is. 
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A sense  of  sadness 


Sometimes  the  news  amuses.  Other  times  it  can  only  bring 
a sense  of  sadness.  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  once  said  that 
problems  for  which  there  appear  no  solutions  should 
nevertheless  be  the  objects  of  our  prayer.  Here  are  some  bits 
of  news  which  fit  that  category. 

$40,000,000  before  the  smoke.  The  New  York  Times 
reports  that  a tobacco  company  has  plans  to  spend  40  million 
dollars  in  the  next  six  months  to  introduce  a new  brand  of 
cigarette.  This  company,  which  already  supplies  1/3  of  the 
cigarettes  in  the  U.S.,  hopes  to  add  an  additional  1 or  IV2 
percent  to  its  share  of  the  U.S.  cigarette  sales.  Of  particular 
concern  to  the  company,  says  the  Times,  are  the  younger 
smokers  18  to  25  years  old. 

The  new  cigarette  has  been  in  development  for  about  five 
years.  This  company  has  also  spent  $60  million  in  the  last  five 
years  in  research  on  smoking  and  health,  evidently  in  an 
attempt  to  discount  the  government  research  evidence  which 
links  cigarette  smoking  with  disease. 

What  kind  of  man  runs  this  company?  An  ogre,  we  would 
suppose.  Not  at  all.  As  described  in  a recent  issue  of  Industry 
Week,  he  is  a reasonable  man  who  uses  his  own  product  to 
the  tune  of  about  30  a day  and  worries  about  the  effects  of 
government  regulations  on  the  tobacco  industry.  Nothing  is 
said  about  his  family,  but  probably  he  has  a wife  and  children 
and  loves  them  all. 

He  discounts  research  evidence  against  cigarettes  with 
generalizations  like  “if  everyone  should  stop  smoking  it 
would  not  eliminate  cancer,  heart  disease,  or  respiratory 
ailments”  and  observes  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  slow 
growth  in  cigarette  sales  last  year  is  “the  fact  that  fewer 
people  are  coming  into  the  smoking  age.”  However,  he  looks 
forward  to  “healthy”  growth  in  tobacco  sales  in  the  next  two 
years. 

What  price  security?  When  I was  younger,  Mennonites 
looked  askance  at  life  insurance.  It  shows  lack  of  faith  in  God, 
we  said  and  we  should  trust  God  for  the  future  rather  than 
seek  to  lay  up  treasure  in  this  way,  where  “moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal.” 

Then  Mennonites  were  thrust  out  of  our  cozy  rural  farm 
world  into  the  hurly-burly  of  professions  and  business.  Lo, 
said  some,  the  Mennonite  farmer  had  life  insurance  he  knew 
not  of  in  the  equity  built  up  in  his  farm.  Surely  we  should  be 


permitted  a similar  shoring  up  through  regular  life  insurance.  : 
And  some,  as  I recall,  pointed  out  that  though  life  insurance 
companies  once  were  ruthless,  they  had  now  reformed  and 
were  nice  people  too. 

“Dreams  of  Immortality”  an  artiele  by  Max  Apple  in 
Mother  Jones  magazine  suggests  the  reformation  is  less  than 
complete.  Apple  recognizes  that  term  life  insuranee  may  be 
worthwhile.  Mortgage  insurance  is  an  example  of  term 
insurance.  If  the  mortgage  holder  should  die  before  the 
mortgage  is  paid,  this  policy  pays  off  the  mortgage  so  that 
spouse  and  family  have  this  minimum  security.  Term 
insurance  runs  out  when  its  term  ends.  You  no  longer  pay  nor 
can  you  collect.  But  life  insurance  salesmen  do  not  make  as 
much  money  on  term  insurance  as  they  do  on  whole-life 
policies,  according  to  Apple,  and  so  they  will  try  to  sell  you 
more. 

One  of  the  saddest  stories  is  that  of  industrial  insurance, 
especially  designed  for  the  poor,  with  the  premiums  collected 
weekly.  More  than  half  of  the  money  collected  in  these, 
premiums  is  taken  up  with  expenses  and  profits.  The 
coverage  is  so  small  as  to  be  near  worthless,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  life  insurance  coverage  already  built  into  the 
social  security  system.  Yet  the  poor  think  they  are  buying 
security.  About  all  they  receive  for  their  money  is  the  weekly 
visit  of  a friendly  agent. 

Though  it  seems  prudent  and  reasonable  to  make  some 
provision  for  one’s  family  in  the  event  of  death,  the  person  of 
faith  and  discernment  recognizes  that  security  is  not  to  be 
bought  through  a whole  life  policy. 

How  much  for  a house?  According  to  Changing  Times,  by 
the  1980s  the  average  price  for  a new  house  in  the  U.S.  will 
be  $78,000.  For  six  years,  the  magazine  reports,  the  prices  of 
new  homes  have  been  increasing  at  twice  the  rate  of  family 
income.  Soon  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  afford  new  houses. 

Do  we  need  a permanent  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  just  to 
build  houses  for  our  young  families? 

Sometimes  the  news  amuses.  These  bits  of  news  are  cause 
for  sadness.  They  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Paul  that  “we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers  ...”  (Eph.  6:12).  The  battle  against  | 

exploitation  of  the  poor  and  the  insecure  is  not  won  by  killing 
all  the  exploiters.  It  is  a complex  spiritual  struggle  beginning  j 
with  the  freedom  that  comes  of  faith. — Daniel  Hertzler  > 
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“Jesus  as  the  Comforter”  by  Jerndorff,  a Danish  artist,  1846 


Our  daily  bread 

A pastoral  response  to  homosexuality 


Our  Daily  Bread 


by  Audrey  Metz  Frey 


Recently,  after  my  mechanic-husband  had  repaired  a cus- 
tomer’s recalcitrant  car,  the  customer  uttered  an  ecstatic 
“Praise  the  Lord!  ’ The  mechanic  protested:  “Now  wait  a 
minute!  I put  in  a lot  of  time  and  hard  work  on  that  motor. 
Don't  / get  some  of  the  credit?  ’ The  customer’s  face  mir- 
rored askance,  then  understanding  clouded  by  bewilderment. 

Bewilderment  is  a state  of  mind  I frequently  experience 
when  I hear  people  giving  thanks  to  God  for  material  things 
expected  and  accumulated:  their  food,  appliances,  cars,  trips 
to  Timbuktu;  in  short,  for  everything  material  in  their  lives 
which  they  have  earned,  impelled  by  the  American 
nightmare  of  wealth-and-therefore-worth.  My  gripe  is  not 
with  our  use  of  material  wealth.  That  is  another  bewilder- 
ment altogether.  What  I am  questioning  is  our  propensity  for 
asking  God  to  give  us  our  daily  bread  and  then  telling  Him 
exactly  what  form  we  expect  it  to  come  in:  all  the  material 
things  mentioned  above. 

I once  heard  a Catholic  lady  rebuke  her  husband  for  this 
very  attitude.  He  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  couldn’t  af- 
ford a sports  car  which  he  very  badly  wanted.  Partly  in  jest, 
he  said,  “I  guess  I haven’t  prayed  hard  enough.  ” His  wife 
sternly  reproved  him,  “We  do  not  pray  for  material  things. 
There  are  far  more  important  things  for  which  to  pray.  ” 

Therein  lies  a basic  attitude  which  seems  to  have  eluded 
many  of  us  who  have  suddenly  found  ourselves  spending 
more  money  than  our  Anabaptist  precedents  ever  imagined. 
Does  God  truly  give  us  the  luxuries  with  which  we  are  ul- 
cerating our  lives?  Indeed,  should  we  even  dare  to  presume 
that  He  gives  us  the  necessities  to  stay  alive?  If  He  does,  then 
what  of  those  starving  millions  ” we  have  been  confronted 
with  since  childhood?  They,  too,  ask  for  bread  to  eat  with 
yearnings  and  physical  pain  that  none  of  us  can  comprehend. 
Many  of  them  have  also  been  exposed  to  the  theory  that  if  we 
ask  (iod  for  food,  He  will  supply. 

Why,  then,  doesn  t God  feed  them?  If  God  supplies  our 
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“daily  bread,  ” why  would  He,  our  loving  Father— and 
theirs — who  would  never  give  stones  for  bread,  allow  so 
many  to  starve  while  continuing  to  feed  our  affluenee?  It  is  a 
nagging  question  that  refuses  to  be  put  to  rest — the  following 
thoughts  have  served  to  allay  my  unrest  only  in  part. 

Perhaps  our  “daily  bread  ” has  been  taken  out  of  context. 
After  Luke’s  account  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  wherein  is  found 
this  phrase  we  so  glibly  mouth,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
“everyone  who  asks  and  keeps  on  asking  receives;  and  he 
who  seeks  and  keeps  on  seeking  finds,  and  to  him  who  knocks 
and  keeps  on  knocking  the  door  shall  be  opened  ” (Lk.  11:10, 
Amplified  N.T.);  What  a cliche  we  have  made  out  of  that 
Scripture!  We  have  quoted  it  to  mean  that  we  will  receive 
absolutely  everything  we  in  our  finite  wisdom  think  we  need. 
We  have  used  it  as  a basis  for  literally  demanding  of  our 
Father  what  we  want. 

Do  we  dare  review  that  Scripture?  I do  not  believe  Luke 
wrote  it  as  a guarantee  that  God  will  give  us  precisely  what 
we  ask.  Or,  that  we  will  always  find  exactly  what  we  think  we 
are  seeking.  Or,  that  the  particular  door  which  we  are  pound- 
ing will  be  opened  to  us.  Rather,  in  the  following  verses,  he 
gently  rebukes  us  with  the  thought  that  if  we,  who  are 
earthly-minded,  know  how  to  give  appropriate  gifts  to  our 
children  that  are  to  their  advantage  (Lk.  11:13,  Ibid.),  cer- 
tainly we  should  trust  our  heavenly  Father  to  decide  which  of 
our  requests  to  grant  and  which  to  substitute  with  something 
that  He  knows  will  be  better  for  us. 
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Perhaps  this  “bread  ” is  the  intangible  neeessities  which  we 
are  incapable  of  providing  for  ourselves.  These  needs  wPuld 
vary  with  each  individual  on  a day-to-day  basis;  hence,  the 
admonition  to  pray  for  “daily”  bread. 

How,  then,  to  pray?  I can  speak  only  of  my  own  needful 
portions  of  daily  bread.  They  are  many  and  variable. 

The  need  to  ask.  As  a wife  and  mother  of  four,  the  home 
responsibilities  which  are  mine  need  careful  tending  and 
awareness.  I am  the  only  person  who  can  do  that  in  just  my 
way.  Though  I enjoy  this  unique  position,  I cringe  when  1 oc- 
casionally feel  stretched  in  five  directions  simultaneously 
while  trying  desperately  to  hang  onto  my  own  inner  center. 

I am  one  who  needs  occasional  solitude,  time  to  give  pause 
to  my  Self.  That  self  has  a tendency  to  rebel  each  morning  as 
I rush  blindly  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  nourishment  for  my 
family  before  they  emerge  for  the  day  into  their  particular 
worlds.  Early  morning  is  not  my  favorite  time  for  together- 
ness; therefore,  I need  to  repeatedly  ask  the  source  of  peace 
for  that  particular  bread  of  calmness  in  the  face  of  the  whirl- 
ing havoc  that  can  displace  it  at  any  given  moment.  A quote 
from  the  late  Dag  Hammersjold  is  an  apt  prayer  for  me:  “If 
only  I may  grow  firmer,  quieter,  warmer,  simpler.”  The  Holy 
Spirit  can  cause  me  to  remember,  to  be  calm,  functioning.  I 
have  but  to  ask,  and  keep  on  asking.  Daily. 

The  need  to  seek.  Along  with  the  burgeoning  interest  in 
mind-expansion  and  self-knowledge  have  come  some  mind- 
blowing  frustrations.  Being  a woman  who  feels  keenly  that 
the  needs  of  my  husband  and  family  are  as  crucial  as  my  need 
to  become  all  I can  be  as  a person,  I find  it  easy  to  be  rocketed 
into  disembodied  tangents  of  activities.  I want  to  continue 
seeking  knowledge,  exposing  myself  to  people  and  situations 
that  force  me  to  grow  out  of  myself.  It  is  not  that  these  are 
hard  to  come  by  but  that  there  is  so  much  of  interest  that  I 
need  to  decide  what  is  important  and  truly  enriching.  All  this 
while  concentrating  on  my  family’s  needs,  the  calls  of  my 
church  to  serve  on  this  committee,  sing  in  that  group.  I can  t 
do  these  things  effectively  on  my  own  for  very  long,  much  as 
I enjoy  them.  I need  the  heavenly  bread  of  guidance  in 
choosing  my  involvements.  Daily. 

The  need  to  knock.  The  doors  of  opportunity  for  service 
and/or  vocational  fulfillment  are  not  all  open  to  all  people. 
Each  person  needs  to  find  his  own  admittance  by  knocking 
with  persistence  and  faith. 

My  own  particular  door  had  been  in  front  of  me  since 
childhood.  It  was  the  dream  of  someday  being  a published 
writer.  Though  I studied  many  books  on  the  subject  that 
admonished  me  to  write  and  keep  on  writing  though  it  might 
take  ten  years  to  be  published,  I knew  in  my  heart  that  I 
needed  to  wait  until  I was  “ready.  ” So  I waited,  though  not 
idly.  I read  continually,  tried  to  be  creative  in  the  many  let- 
ters I wrote,  and  kept  a sporadic  journal. 

The  day  finally  came  when  I decided  I had  learned  enough 
about  the  craft  of  writing  and  now  needed  to  begin.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  sell  an  article  that  I had  rewritten,  and 


then  another.  1 knew  that  at  last,  my  door  was  opening. 

What  a thrill!  What  hard  work  suddenly  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  dared  me  to  continue  pushing  open 
that  door.  There  were  feelings  I hadn’t  anticipated:  dread  at 
having  people  read  my  innermost  thoughts,  doubt  that  I 
could  get  it  all  out  of  my  head  and  into  readable  form,  hesita- 
tion to  share  the  news  of  my  initial  success  with  friends  who 
hadn’t  been  aware  I was  writing — once  they  knew,  I would 
be  compelled  to  continue  developing  this  facet  of  my  life, 

A quote  from  Eighth  Day  of  Creation  by  Elizabeth  O’Con- 
nor had  supported  my  dream  heretofore:  “A  person’s 
genuine  self  does  not  want  to  do  things  that  are  utterly 
foreign  to  it,  that  we  will  feel  no  desire  to  attempt  something 
if  there  is  no  talent  for  it.”  That  was  now  a confirmed  fact  in 
my  life.  I was  suddenly  uncomfortably  aware  that  no  longer 
could  I merely  daydream  about  a grand  day  in  the  future. 
The  day  was  now.  There  was  no  going  back. 

Thus,  it  seems  not  so  much  the  problem  of  finding  the 
right  door  of  opportunity  on  which  to  knock,  but  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  behind  that  door  when  it  opens.  That 
takes  courage  and  acceptance.  Please  pass  the  bread. 

These,  then,  are  but  a few  of  the  daily  needs  that  I would 
see  as  being  vital.  The  sad  fact  is  that  we  often  lack  fulfill- 
ment of  our  most  dire  needs  because  we  spend  our  lives 
frantically  begging  for  those  things  which  are  corruptible,  at 
best.  We  have  not  because  we  ask  not. 

For  the  right  things? 


Shells 

by  the  shore 

Vietnam 

courts  the  sea 

for  thousands  of  miles 

But,  no,  these  shiny  shells 
were  not  gifts  from  the  sea 
because  they  were  military  brass 
casings  once  leaded  now  beheaded 
having  breathed  their  final  roars. 

Vietnamese 

found  the  shells 
for  thousands  of  miles 

And  turned  the  empty  shells 
into  shapely  vases  you  see 
since  they  love  fragrant  flowers 
more  than  any  awful  ugly  wars 
and  plowshares  more  than  swords 


— James  Klassen 


June  14, 1977 
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A pastoral  response  to  homosexuality 

by  Kevin  Linehan 


There  are  God  words  and  “devil  ” words  in  the  English 
language,  and  one  of  these  “devil  words  is  homosexuality. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  word  in  Christian  circles  tends  to 
bring  up  negative  images.  Stereotypes  set  the  stage  and 
generally  the  conversation  becomes:  (a)  a whipping  post  for 
sexual  deviates,  (b)  a prayer  meeting  for  the  demon- 
possessed,  (c)  a fortress  of  defense  armed  with  harsh  “biblical 
swordsmanship,”  (d)  a psychologist’s  couch  padded  with 
verbose  existential  theorizing,  (e)  an  unofficial  AMA  meeting 
propounding  the  latest  views  of  how  chemical  or  hormonal 
imbalance  can  precipitate  strange  desires  to  relate  to 
members  of  the  same  sex  in  a bizarre  manner. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  some  circles 
the  “devil  ’ word,  homosexuality,  has  been  “converted”  and 
baptized  into  a god  word.  Malcolm  Boyd  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  state  that  homosexuality  can  give  rise  to  “.  . . the  fullest 
expression  of  universal  solidarity  with  life — when  one  feels 
grateful  to  God  for  all  of  creation  including  one  s own.”  He 
blesses  homosexual  unions  and  declares  sex  in  such  rela- 
tionships ”...  sacraments  of  the  universal  life  force  created 
by  (k)d.”  Similar  perceptions  are  shared  by  Troy  Perry, 
founder  of  the  Gay  MCC  Church,  in  his  book.  The  Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd  and  He  Knows  I'm  Gay.  Ralph  Blair  labels 
himself  a Christian  psychotherapist”  and  has  written  a 
booklet  entitled  An  Evangelical  Look  at  Homosexuality.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a diatribe  against  the  scriptural  prescrip- 
tions regarding  homosexual  acts  with  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing that  Boyd  and  Perry  take,  namely  that  we  should  “bap- 
tize homosexuality  into  the  church. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  Christians  are  simply 
choosing  to  avoid  the  issue  altogether.  They  have  tried  to 
believe  that  somehow  their  church,  their  circle  of  friends, 
their  life,  will  never  be  affected  by  homosexuality  in  any  way! 
Vet,  ignorance  is  not  bliss.  Listen  as  Boyd  sounds  a clear 
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warning  to  the  church  in  the  national  gay  newspaper.  The 
Advocate:  The  church  has  been  the  oppressor  of  all  people 
sexually,  all  gay  people  are  affected  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  church.  We  will  not  go  away!”  Though,  of 
course,  Boyd  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  church  has  been  the 
oppressor  of  all  people  sexually,  he  is  right  when  he  says  that 
homosexuals  such  as  himself  are  here  to  stay. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them  any  longer.  We  must  find 
a Christian  response  to  them.  The  church  must  respond  rele- 
vantly, or  in  Francis  Schaeffer’s  words,  “Render  itself  mean- 
ingless in  this  post-Christian  Age.”  We  must  take  to  heart  the 
words  of  such  writers  as  John  Miller,  who  states  in  The  Chris- 
tian Way:  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  living  in  a time  when  . 
homosexuality  is  widespread  and  in  some  cases  on  the 
increase.  No  longer  can  we  avoid  the  issue,  confident  that 
homosexuals  will  never  cross  our  path;  they  have,  they  are, 
and  they  will.  We  must  find  a word  from  the  Lord  for  them  as 
Moses,  Paul,  and  Jesus  Himself  before  us  have  done. 

Just  exactly  what  this  word  from  the  Lord  is  has  been  of 
acute  personal  concern  to  me  ever  since  I forsook  a gay 
lifestyle  years  ago,  and  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Lord  and 
Savior.  Initially,  I was  taught:  (a)  that  Jesus  loved  the  ho- 
mosexual but  hated  homosexual  sins  and  (b)  that  God  is  not 
against  the  homesexual  because  of  His  sin,  but  rather,  is  with 
him  against  his  sin.  This  affirming  counsel  was  very  precious 
to  me  and  served  as  the  basis  of  my  own  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject for  years. 

However,  as  I became  involved  in  a study  of  this  subject  as 
a prerequisite  to  pastoral  ministry,  I realized  that  God’s 
response  to  the  homosexual  was  even  more  explicit  and 
precise  than  the  general  rules  which  I had  been  taught.  I 
found  His  will  on  this  subject  in  the  Bible  in  terms  of  five 
basic  spiritual  principles. 

1.  Rebellion  against  a personal  relationship  with  God  or 
against  the  performance  of  His  will  is  at  the  heart  of  all  true 
homosexuality.  By  rebellion  I do  not  necessarily  mean  to 
imply  a direct  knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  with  a cor- 
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responding  act  of  the  will  against  submission.  Rebellion  can 
be  defined  as  either:  (a)  Passive  indifference  such  as  Paul 
refers  to  in  Hebrews  2:3,  “How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation?”  (b)  Self-imposed  ignorance  such  as  Paul 
alludes  to  in  Romans  1:21,  “They  did  not  honor  him  as  God 
or  give  thanks  but  they  became  vain  in  their  reasoning  and 
their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened.”  (c)  Unconscious  sin  of 
which  the  person  is  unaware  such  as  that  referred  to  by  David 
in  Psalm  139:23,  24:  “Search  me,  O God,  and  know  my  heart! 
Try  me  and  know  my  anxious  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sinful  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way.” 
Rebellion  is  sin  and  sin  is  defined  as  “missing  the  mark,” 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  is,  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly. 

Those  who  deal  with  this  problem  in  counseling  recognize 
five  distinct  stages  of  homosexuality.  First,  there  is  the  condi- 
tioning stage,  in  which  parental  attitudes  and  actions  play  a 
dramatic  role  in  shaping  the  sexual  orientation  of  the  child. 
This  is  usually  an  unconscious  process  both  for  the  parent  and 
the  child.  It  is  especially  dramatic  in  the  lives  of  parents  who 
have  not  received  their  children  as  from  God  Himself  to  be 
trained  by  them  and  returned  to  Him  at  the  time  when  the 
child  reaches  physical,  emotional,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  maturity.  Second,  there  is  the  behavioral  stage  in 
which  the  child  experiments  with  others  in  homosexual  acts. 
Third,  we  find  the  identification  stage  in  which  a young  man 
or  woman  (lesbian)  begins  to  find  his  or  her  sense  of  person- 
hood  revolving  more  and  more,  via  personal  choice,  around 
his  or  her  sexual  orientation.  At  this  stage  one  declares 
himself  a homosexual  either  to  oneself  alone  or  to  the  world 
as  well.  Those  who  do  not  tell  others  of  their  homosexuality 
are  said  to  be  “in  the  closet.”  Those  who  do  are  said  to  be 
“coming  out  of  the  closet.”  Last,  we  have  the  lifestyle  stage 
in  which  the  person  chooses  to  live  out  his  homosexuality 
with  rationalizing,  self-justifying  abandonment. 

If  we  closely  examine  these  various  stages  of  the  ho- 
mosexual’s life,  we  will  find  that  either  both  the  homosexual 
and  his  parents  were  in  rebellion  against  God  or  that  he  alone 
chose  to  depart  from  the  sound  teaching  which  was  imparted 
to  him  by  his  parents,  in  Christ.  Children  from  Christian 
homes  who  have  had  legalistic  environments  in  which  to 
develop  are  as  prone  to  homosexuality  as  are  those  from  non- 
Christian  ones.  In  cases  where  parents  reflect  proper  Chris- 
tian attitudes  and  actions  in  the  home,  I seldom  see  their 
children  in  counseling. 

However,  in  those  cases  where  I do,  many  have  been 
helped  through  coming  to  understand  the  reality  behind 
their  parents’  beliefs  which  they  usually  have  perceived  as 
mere  crutches  upon  which  their  parents  depend  for  emo- 
tional support.  While  the  homosexual  is  a complex  person 
who  possesses  within  his  being  both  the  results  of  past  condi- 
tioning toward  homosexuality  and  a will  which  can  be  turned 
against  his  preconditioning,  I have  never  seen  a homosexual 
in  counseling  who  was  not  in  direct  willful  conscious  re- 
bellion against  God. 

Paul  states  this  as  his  experience  as  well,  in  Romans  1:18- 
27,  in  which  he  describes  the  seven  stages  in  the  devolution 


of  man.  His  basic  premise  is  that  forsaking  Cod  men  are 
given  over  to  the  degrading  passions  of  their  lower  carnal  na- 
ture. One  visible  outworking  of  this  process  is  the  willful  in- 
volvement in  homosexual  encounters  on  the  part  of  some 
men  rebelling  against  the  Lord. 

2.  Homosexuality  is  sin  against  the  law  of  God  from 
whom  the  homosexual  is  estranged.  Especially  in  cases  where 
those  in  adolescence  discover  that  they  have  been  condi- 
tioned toward  homosexuality  by  lack  of  identification  with 
proper  male  and  female  role  model  in  childhood,  there  is 
usually  a tremendous  feeling  of  self-pity  and  hopelessness. 
Not  realizing  that  homosexuality  is  both  conditional  and  voli- 
tional, many  begin  to  believe  the  lie:  “Once  gay  always  gay.” 
At  this  point  they  will  become  desperate,  attempting  to  jus- 
tify or  rationalize  their  way  of  their  predicament.  Yet  Scrip- 
tures such  as  Leviticus  18:22;  20:13;  Romans  1:18-27;  1 
Corinthians  6:9-11;  and  2 Corinthians  5:17  clearly  illustrate 
the  sinful  nature  of  the  homosexual  act. 

Some  psychologists  tell  us  that  to  refer  to  homosexuality  as 
sin  increases  the  guilt  of  the  homosexual,  and  is  thereby  very 
dangerous.  They  point  to  a supposed  id  (carnal  nature)  versus 
super-ego  (conscience)  conflict  within  the  individual.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  rate  of  both  suicide  and  alcoholism  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  homosexuals  than  heterosexuals,  they  believe 
that  reference  to  the  sin  nature  of  homosexuality  could 
“overtax”  a person  emotionally  and  perhaps  even  impair  him 
permanently.  They  prefer  to  treat  homosexuality  as  an  illness 
or  even  as  an  “optional  lifestyle,  ” rather  than  to  subject  the 
homosexual  to  the  sin  nature  of  his  homosexuality,  for  fear  of 
the  guilt  the  individual  faces  when  confronted  with  this. 

Yet,  to  do  so  denies  the  sin  nature  of  the  act  and  decreases 
the  self-esteem  of  the  client.  Only  if  the  homosexual  act  can 
be  seen  for  what  it  is  can  the  redeeming  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  condemn  the 
world  but  to  save  it.  An  affirming  witness  of  truth  conveyed 
in  affirming  love  is  the  only  real  road  to  recovery  for  the  ho- 
mosexual. 

3.  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  righteous  but  for  sinners.  Yes, 
even  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Jesus  loved  us  and  died  for 
us.  Homosexuality  is  no  worse  than  any  other  kind  of  sin.  All 
that  is  not  faith  is  sin  and  numerous  lists  in  the  Bible  place 
homosexuality  next  to  what  we  are  ludicrously  prone  to  term 
“socially  acceptable  sin.  ” If  the  church  continues  to  make 
such  distinctions  in  quarters  where  these  distinctions  exist  we 
will  lose  the  homosexuals  to  continuance  in  their  sinful 
lifestyles. 

Christ  died  for  sinners.  Homosexuality  is  sin.  Christ  loves 
sinners,  therefore  Christ  loves  homosexuals,  and  died  for 
them.  Paul  Tillich  {The  New  Being)  states,  “The  truth 
without  love  is  a lie  and  love  without  the  truth  isn’t  love  at 
all.  ” The  homosexual  will  discern  very  quickly  whether  the 
truth  we  are  attempting  to  convey  to  him  in  our  verbal  and 
nonverbal  witness  is  held  in  love,  and  if  it  is  not  they  will 
treat  us  as  if  we  carried  Bubonic  plague. 

Essentially  there  are  three  responses  which  characterize 
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tlie  cliiirch's  attitude  toward  the  homosexual  turning  to  it  for 
ministry:  ( 1 ) (dean  up  your  act  and  then  come  to  Christ.  This 
assumes  that  the  homosexual  has  the  power  within  himself  to 
defeat  his  homosexuality  apart  from  the  power  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  lie  does  not.  The  flesh  cannot  defeat  the  flesh.  To 
inaki-  such  tlernands  of  the  homosexual  is  a sub-Christian  way 
of  relating  to  him. 

(2)  Come  to  Christ  and  there  is  no  need  to  clean  up  your 
act.  This  view  implies  that  homosexuality  is  not  sin — which  it 
is.  It  does  not  challenge  the  homosexual  to  the  righteousness 
and  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  God.  It  attempts 
to  affirm  him  while  actually  affirming  the  sin  which  is 
destroying  him.  It  denies  that  we  are  to  love  the  sinner  and 
hate  the  sin.  It  is  a pseudo-love  which  lessens  the  self-esteem 
of  the  homosexual  by  leaving  him  ir-response-able. 

(3)  Come  to  Jesus  and  let  Him  clean  up  your  act.  This  view 
is,  of  course,  the  correct  one.  It  brings  the  homosexual  into 
the  stream  of  God’s  salvation  and  redemptive  purposes  for  his 
life.  It  offers  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  alone  impart  to 
him  the  power  to  overcome  homosexuality.  It  acknowledges 
that  the  gay  person  needs  to  make  a complete  volitional 
break  with  homosexual  activity  both  in  fantasy  and  action. 
This  response  alone  truly  affirms  him  as  an  individual  con- 
veying h)  him  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  not  against  him  because  of 
his  sin,  rather  He  is  with  him  against  his  sin. 

4.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a Christian  homosexual.  First 
(x)rinthians  6:9-11  tells  us  clearly  that  the  homosexual  will 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  homosexual  cannot  be  saved.  Paul  clearly  states  in  1 
(iorinthians  6:11,  “Such  were  some  of  you  [homosexuals]. 
But  you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our 
God  (RS\').  The  Lord  does  not  come  into  the  life  of  the  ho- 
mosexual to  take  sides  (id  versus  super-ego).  He  comes  to 
take  over  (id,  ego,  and  super-ego).  He  does  not  redeem  us 
from  temptation,  for  this  is  not  sin.  He  was  tempted  in  all 
things  like  as  we  ourselves — only  without  sin. 

He  comes  to  promise:  “No  temptation  has  overtaken  you 
but  such  as  is  common  to  man  and  God  is  faithful.  He  will  not 
allow  you  to  be  tempted  beyond  what  you  are  able,  but  with 
the  temptation  will  provide  the  way  of  escape  that  you  may 
be  able  to  bear  it  (1  Cor.  10:13).  He  comes  to  make  us  new 
creations  in  Him.  Such  were  some  of  you  is  Paul  s assessment 
of  those  who  have  forsaken  their  former  homosexual  lifestyle 
and  accepted  C'hrist  as  Savior. 

I he  (diristian  who  was  once  a homosexual  never  becomes 
a gay  (diristian — he  becomes  an  ex-gay  Christian,  or  more 
sim[)ly,  a (>hristian,  nothing  more  nothing  less.  The  identifi- 
cation of  a C.hristian  as  a homosexual  denies  the  positional 
aspect  of  his  standing  before  God.  Just  as  a man  prior  to 
conversion  is  termed  a sinner  (alcoholic,  murderer,  adulterer, 
prostitute ),  once  he  has  accepted  Christ,  he  is  termed  a saint. 

Since  he  has  forsaken  his  former  manner  of  life  by  a 
definite  act  of  surrendering  his  will  to  God  (Rom.  12:1)  and 
has  thereby  become  a new  being  whom  God  sees  as  an  adult 
son,  he  should  be  seen  only  in  light  of  his  new  standing 


before  his  Creator.  It  is  at  this  point  alone  that  the  new  Chris- 
tian will  willingly  admit  his  former  manner  of  life  was  not 
simply  involvement  in  an  alternate  lifestyle  but  a sinful  re- 
bellious one. 

5.  We  must  recognize  that  every  Christian  is  given  a 
spiritual  gift  and  the  responsibility  for  its  use  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  edification  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  12-14).  Not  to  af- 
firm every  believers’  gifts,  ministries,  and  callings  is  to  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  love.  The  new  Christian  who  was  once  a 
homosexual  is  a tremendous  testimony  to  the  power  and  love 
of  God  at  work  in  the  world  today.  Billy  Graham  is  one 
minister  who  hast  taken  much  criticism  in  this  area.  He  has 
publicly  stated  his  conviction  that  homosexuals  who  have 
been  redeemed  should  be  allowed  to  function  in  every  office 
of  the  church,  so  long  as  they  meet  the  scriptural  qualifica- 
tions for  that  office.  Not  to  allow  this  is  to  deny  the  lordship 
of  Christ  over  the  whole  man.  It  is  to  deny  His  redemptive 
and  recreative  purposes  which  are  in  accordance  with  His 
own  sovereign  will  and  not  our  desires. 

In  only  one  instance  should  the  ex-gay  Christian  be  treated 
with  special  concern.  Should  he  walk  in  the  flesh  and  not  in 
the  Spirit,  he  should  be  disciplined.  Paul  states  that  whom 
the  Lord  loves  he  disciplines,  and  that  if  we  are  without  dis- 
cipline of  which  all  believers  have  become  partakers,  we  are 
illegitimate  children  and  not  sons.  The  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  a fallen  brother  demands  the  special  love  and  concern 
of  those  with  discerning  gifts  and  hearts  full  of  mercy. 

The  ex-gay  Christian  should  never  be  allowed  to  ra- 
tionalize or  justify  his  behavior  when  he  sins.  The  blood  of 
Christ  has  never  cleanses  an  excuse.  Still  he  should  be  af- 
firmed with  all  patience  and  long-suffering,  in  the  spirit  of 
Hebrews  4:15:  “For  we  do  not  have  a high  priest  who  cannot 
sympathize  with  our  weaknesses,  but  one  who  has  been 
tempted  in  all  things  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  God’s  response  to  the  homosexual,  as 
illustrated  through  the  application  of  these  five  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, becomes  our  own,  we  need  never  fear  the  homosexual. 
Indeed,  far  from  driving  him  away  from  the  only  Person  who 
can  love  him  as  he  so  desperately  realizes  he  needs  to  be 
loved,  we  shall  rejoice  more  often  with  him  over  a newfound 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior.  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  respond  to  the  gay 
individual  through  the  grace  of  these  words,  our  ministry 
shall  become  Ichabod,  the  glory  shall  have  departed. 

Wit  and  wisdom 

Will  Rogers  had  a novel  proposal  for  anti-submarine  war- 
fare. His  solution  to  the  submarine  problem  was  to  heat  the 
ocean  until  it  boils,  then  shoot  the  submarines  when  they 
come  to  the  surface.  “But  how,  he  was  asked,  do  you  heat  the 
ocean  to  the  boiling  point?  ‘Don’t  bother  me  with  details,’  he 
answered.  ‘I  just  worry  about  big  ideas.’  ” {The  Progressive, 
April,  1977,  p.  18). 
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Hear,  hear! 


Editor’s  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
Hear’’  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 


Evangelism:  more  than  rhetoric 

The  intense  interest  and  acceptance  of 
Alex  Haley’s  book  Roots  and  the  resulting 
TV  series  amaze  me.  Books  have  been  writ- 
ten before  and  dramas  have  been  played 
before.  Much  of  the  tragic  picture  of  black 
slavery  painted  by  Mr.  Haley  has  been 
known  by  serious  and  sensitive  folks  for 
generations.  Why  the  sudden  interest? 
Perhaps  it’s  a story  whose  time  has  come. 

It  was  no  accident  that  God  planted  in  the 
human  heart  an  insatiable  desire  to  know 
something  about  the  tree  that  bore  us.  It’s 
one  of  the  many  differences  between  man 
and  beast.  It’s  important  that  we  know  who 
we  are.  It’s  an  anchor.  It  gives  a sense  of 
stability.  It’s  the  fertile  soil  from  which  the 
rest  of  our  lives  grow,  mature,  and  bear 
fruit. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  moralize 
Haley’s  Roots.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  some 
lessons  might  be  learned  from  the  other  end 
of  the  log.  It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  the 
Mennonite  problem  is  not  lack  of  roots — but 
too  much  preoccupation  with  the  branches. 
Sometimes  I wonder  if  Mennonites  didn’t 
come  off  the  line  especially  equipped  with 
highly  sophisticated  built-in  computers  to 
record  and  print  out  at  the  touch  of  a name 
all  the  family  background  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba.  The  fine-tuning  of  family  rela- 
tionships every  time  two  of  us  get  together 
can  possibly  be  an  asset.  But  it  is  too  often  at 
the  expense  of  more  meaningful  conversa- 
tion for  all  persons  present. 

Now,  we  have  some  very  positive  things 
going  for  us.  In  addition  to  theological 
strengths,  Mennonites  have  a strong  simple 
honesty,  integrity,  serious  piety,  a sincere 
commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  the  will  of 
God,  compassion,  and  a keen  sense  of 
family.  The  last  is  one  of  our  major 
strengths.  It  cannot  help  having  a positive 
influence  on  today’s  issues  of  free  love,  ho- 
mosexuality, pornography,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  we  Mennonites  have  come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this.  The  world 
certainly  needs  what  we  have.  Who  can  say 
how  powerful  a weapon  family  security  and 


self-identity  would  be  in  the  war  against 
drugs  and  runaway  youth?  But  is  it  possible 
that  our  strength  has  also  become  our  weak- 
ness? Is  it  possible  that  our  lights  are  being 
hidden  beneath  bushels  of  branches?  Have 
we  created  symbols  that  communicate  our 
weakness  instead  of  our  strengths? 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  may  I 
suggest  that  Mennonite  weaknesses  are  two; 
a distorted  world  view  and  an  “us-four-no- 
more  ’ view  of  ourselves.  The  two  are  close 
relatives. 

Let  s look  at  our  view  of  the  world.  Do  we 
not  see  it  as  a big  bad  place  to  be  separate 
from  except  for  daily  forays  to  make  a living 
or  occasionally  to  “witness’  ? Where  did  this 
idea  come  from?  Certainly  not  from  Jesus. 
He  said  to  God  in  a prayer  once  (1  Jn.  17:18) 
that  He  was  sending  His  followers  into  the 
world  in  the  same  way  that  God  had  sent 
Him.  Jesus  came  not  to  be  isolated  or  to  be 
insulated.  He  came  to  identify  Himself  with 
the  world.  Likewise  we  His  imitators  are  not 
to  be  monasteries  on  a hill,  or  curios  in  a 
museum,  or  a show-and-tell. 

Since  we  are  in  the  world,  are  we  not  part 
of  the  world?  But  being  a part  of  it  is  not  at 
the  neglect  of  Romans  12;  Ephesians  2;  and 
Colossians  3.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
further  examination  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  world  and  worldliness.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  worldliness  is  a value  system 
rather  than  things  or  people  per  se.  Too 
often  the  injunction  to  be  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it  is  interpreted  by  our  lives  as  of  the 
world  but  not  in  it.  The  world  is  mountains 
and  fields  and  sunsets  and  people  and  cities 
and  politics  and  church  and  suffering  and 
joy  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Our  world  view  has  a direct  bearing  on 
our  self-view.  Our  resistance  to  the  world 
has  fostered  a preoccupation  with  ourselves. 
We  have  developed  a kind  of  “family  syn- 
drome. ’ We  are  uncomfortable  and  awk- 
ward in  the  presence  of  people  with  a dif- 
ferent lifestyle  and  who  do  not  share  a 
“family  ” name.  I recently  sat  next  to  a 
stranger  on  a plane.  He  was  drinking  beer, 
but  I felt  a new  warmth  and  sense  of  kinship 
when  I discovered  he  knew  a Bill  Snyder  in 
Akron,  Pennsylvania.  I now  felt  he  was  a 
part  of  the  family  and  we  had  something  to 
talk  about. 

A proper  world  view  would  allow  us  to  see 
people  as  people — important  in  their  own 
right.  Our  concentrated  focus  on  “family  ’ 
and  immersion  in  “family  ” tradition  makes 
communication  of  the  gospel  very  difficult. 
Do  we  not  sometimes  make  people  feel  like 
strangers  sitting  at  the  table  without  know- 
ing which  way  to  pass  the  schmierkase  or 
when  to  laugh  at  the  family  jokes?  Why  do 
people  sometimes  ask,  “Would  I be  wel- 
come to  attend  your  church?  ” 

But  is  evangelism  our  only  Christian 
responsibility?  Do  we  not  have  an  equal 
mandate  for  justice?  At  this  point  the 
“family”  gets  less  in  the  way.  We  have  been 


much  more  successful  at  relief  than  we  have 
at  evangelism.  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
and  Mennonite  (Central  Ciommittee  have 
become  well  known  worldwide  as  Men- 
nonite hallmarks  of  compassion  and  caring, 
far  out  of  proportion  to  our  size.  And  let’s 
not  make  excuses.  Justice  is  a valid  end  in  it- 
self. Need  we  apologize  for  our  activity  in 
justice  by  saying  it’s  because  we  love  Jesus, 
and  if  we  can  fill  a man’s  stomach  we  may 
then  have  access  to  his  soul?  This  can  be  a 
very  subtle  kind  of  self-righteousness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  we  not  exercise  justice 
simply  because  we  love  the  person  in  his 
own  right?  Is  not  he/she  a person  in  the 
image  of  God?  Anything  less  will  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is  and  will  be  quickly 
interpreted  as  manipulation — someone  try- 
ing to  make  brownie  points  for  his  religion. 

Jesus  healed  many  people  not  as  a means 
of  saving  their  souls  but  because  they  were 
people  and  He  loved  them.  The  crippled 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  one  case  in 
point.  This  man  was  not  seeking  spiritual 
healing,  and  Jesus  didn’t  try  to  give  it.  Here 
was  a superstitious,  complaining  old  man 
and  as  soon  as  his  body  was  healed  he  did 
exactly  what  Jesus  asked  him  not  to  do.  He 
went  and  reported  to  the  authorities  and  got 
Jesus  in  trouble.  It  may  be  that  if  the  re- 
ligious community  gave  equal  time  to  jus- 
tice it  might  result  in  more  credibility  for  its 
sermons  on  evangelism. 

We  cast  ourselves  in  the  role  of  evan- 
gelists. We  consider  ourselves  an  evangelical 
religious  body.  We  embrace  an  evangelical 
theology.  Perhaps  we  need  to  overhaul  our 
view  of  the  world  and  transform  our  image 
of  ourselves  so  that  evangelism  can  be  more 
than  religious  rhetoric  and  missions  more 
than  an  exercise  of  bad  conscience. 

— D.  Lowell  Nissley,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Praise  the  Lord 

The  day  of  miracles  is  not  past.  In 
December  of  1975  I went  to  the  hospital  for 
tests  on  my  bladder.  I was  told  that  they 
removed  some  tumors.  The  doctor  told  me 
that  they  were  malignant. 

Some  time  later  we  went  to  a church  in 
Toronto.  The  preacher  gave  an  invitation  to 
stand  if  one  needed  healing.  I am  a shy  man 
but  I immediately  stood  while  he  prayed.  In 
the  next  year  I went  to  the  hospital  four 
times  for  tests.  Last  November  it  looked 
good.  Today  (May  13,  1977)  I had  a test  and 
the  specialist  said  my  bladder  is  perfectly 
clear. 

All  I can  say  is,  “Praise  the  Lord.”  I did 
nothing  to  deserve  this.  I am  not  a very  good 
person.  In  fact,  1 am  a sinner,  but  I know 
that  Christ  died  for  me.  I put  all  my  trust  in 
Him  to  save  my  soul.  I just  want  to  honor 
Him  and  praise  Him  for  His  healing  power. 

If  someday  this  should  return,  I know  that 
He  has  been  good  to  me  and  healed  me  for 
now. — Kenneth  W.  Roth,  Elmira,  Ont. 
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Japan  conference  held  in 
record  late-season  snow 


Japan  Mennonite  Church  held  its  25th  an- 
nual conference  on  May  2 and  3 at  a public 
hall  in  the  central  Hokkaido  eity  of  Furano. 
Nearly  50  delegates,  officers,  and  observers 
gathered  for  the  business  sessions  despite  a 
record-setting  late  snowfall  in  the  ski  resort 
city — site  of  a World  Cup  ski  meet  this  past 
winter. 

All  of  the  church’s  15  small  congrega- 
tions, all  located  on  the  Island  of  Hokkaido, 
were  represented.  The  conference  was 
hosted  by  the  Furano  congregation,  es- 
tablished 10  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  representa- 
tives Lee  and  Adella  Kanagy.  Missionaries 
Ralph  and  Genny  Buckwalter  now  serve  the 
congregation  on  an  interim  basis. 

A major  action  of  this  year  s conference 
was  the  decision  to  accept  a pieee  of 
property  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. As  part  of  its  policy  of  property  dis- 
posal around  the  world,  MBM  offered  its 
last  remaining  holding  in  Obihiro— a small 
parcel  of  land  adjacent  to  church  head- 
quarters—to  JMC.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, conference  delegates  accepted  the 
offer  by  majority  vote. 

Reelected  chairman  of  the  JMC  for  a 
second  one-year  term  was  Akira  Mimoto, 
pastor  of  the  Tottori  congregation  in 
Kushiro.  He  heads  a seven-member  execu- 
tive committee,  oversees  several  boards  and 
committees,  and  administers  a budget 
which  is  based  on  10  percent  tithes  from 
member  congregations. 

In  a report  on  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible 
School,  the  church’s  educational  effort,  Di- 
rector Takio  Tanase  announced  the  start  of  a 
12-course  core  curriculum  being  offered  by 
extension  to  local  congregations.  The 
courses  will  each  offer  10  hours  of  credit  and 
most  of  them  will  be  taught  by  JMC 
persons.  Tanase  said  that  the  program  has 
been  geared  to  the  average  church  member 
and  that  the  courses  will  be  tailored  to  local 
needs. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  school,  Tanase 
said,  is  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  con- 
gregations and  not  necessarily  to  build  up  an 
impressive  looking  program.  The  loosely 
structured  EHBS  program  will  continue  to 
center  in  extension  courses  for  lay  persons 
and  seminars  and  lectures  in  a central  loca- 
tion for  church  leaders,  he  added. 

Conference  delegates  also  approved  a 


restructuring  of  the  Evangelism  Committee 
in  an  attempt  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
church  planting  efforts  and  ehureh  growth. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Mission  Commit- 
tee and  the  membership  redueed  to  three 
representatives  from  the  church’s  three 
regions.  This  action  sparked  comments  on 
the  need  to  study  more  seriously  the  role 
and  use  of  American  mission  personnel. 

The  conference  heard  a report  on  the 
work  of  Japan  Mennonite  Eellowship,  an  or- 
ganization which  ties  together  the  nation’s 
several  Mennonite  denominations.  Takio 
Tanase  is  current  chairman  and  therefore  is 
the  Japanese  representative  on  the  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference  executive  commit- 
tee. Tanase  reported  that  two  JMC  mem- 
bers from  Hokkaido  attended  the  10th  Asian 
Mennonite  Work  Camp  in  the  Philippines 
in  April  and  that  the  first  scheduled  activity 
of  the  new  Anabaptist  Center  in  Tokyo  will 
be  lectures  in  May  by  Professor  Gordon 
Kaufman  of  Harvard  University. 

In  other  business,  the  delegates: 

— asked  the  executive  committee  to  pick 
one  official  delegate  to  next  year’s  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  from  a list  of  three 
nominees. 

— agreed  to  take  up  in  the  near  future  a 
proposal  for  the  hiring  of  special  outside 
consultants  to  make  a thorough  study  of 
JMC’s  purpose  and  organization. 

—received  copies  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished commemorative  historical  outline  of 
the  Japan  Mennonite  Church. 

—heard  the  Sharing  Eund  Committee  an- 
nounce that  more  than  $1,200  had  been 
contributed  by  Hokkaido  Mennonites  to 
help  offset  the  medical  expenses  of  Becky 
Yoder,  daughter  of  missionaries  Marvin  and 
Neta  Eaye  Yoder.— Steve  C.  Shenk 


Hieberts  to  leave  Laos 

Government  officials  in  Vientiane,  have 
asked  Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  regional  repre- 
sentatives there,  to  leave  the  country  by 
June  10.  In  a May  11  meeting  with  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  for  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  the  Hieberts  learned 
that  their  visas,  whose  renewal  had  been  de- 
layed for  some  time,  would  be  extended 
only  until  that  date  in  order  for  them  to 


complete  current  projeets  and  prepare  to 
leave. 

According  to  the  Hieberts,  the  deputy  di- 
rector told  them  that  because  of  changes  in 
the  country  the  government  finds  it  difficult 
to  maintain  their  stay.  “There  simply  isn’t  a 
place  in  the  socialist  system  for  private  orga- 
nizations,” they  add. 

The  Hieberts  hope  to  complete  a vegeta- 
ble seed  multiplication  project  now  in 
process.  They  plan  to  spend  several  weeks 
before  returning  to  North  America  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  make  sure  that  sup- 
plies are  purchased  and  sent  to  their  proper 
destination  in  Laos. 

The  Hieberts  report  that  government  of- 
ficials expressed  appreciation  for  MCC’s 
assistance  and  awareness  of  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote normalization  of  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Laos.  They  would  welcome  occa- 
sional visits  from  representatives  and  con- 
tinued cooperation  on  projeets,  the  Hieberts 
say. 

No  further  expenditures  from  the  Laos 
budget  will  take  place  until  a reassessment 
of  the  situation  can  take  place,  according  to 
Asia  Secretary  Vern  Preheim.  “MCC’s  long- 
term policy  is  that  we  tie  personnel  to 
program,”  adds  Executive  Secretary  Wil- 
liam T.  Snyder.  “Our  assistance  to  Vietnam 
without  representatives  in  the  country  has 
been  given  on  a temporary  basis.  ” 

Losing  symbols^ 
finding  hope 

You  don  t know  how  much  I appreciate 
this,  Mrs.  Julius  Hess  told  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  workers  who  helped  clean 
her  house  in  Williamson,  W.Va.,  after  April 
flooding  ruined  most  of  her  furniture  and 
left  a layer  of  mud  over  yard  and  house. 

Hess  was  one  of  18,000  homeowners  whose  | 
homes  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
a four-state  area  where  MDS  has  three  j 
cleanup  headquarters. 

The  five  MDS  volunteers  who  spent  most  | 
of  an  afternoon  wiping  streaks  of  mud  off  I 
windows  and  fixing  a fence  saw  the  effects  ' 
of  the  flood  firsthand.  They  saw  that  a flood  I 
meant  the  loss  of  symbols  of  the  past.  After  i 
Mrs.  Hess  arrived  from  the  jewelry  store  she  \ 
owns  where  she  had  spent  the  day  cleaning, 
the  white-haired  woman  walked  slowly 
around  her  yard  and  through  her  home,  ‘ 
assessing  the  damage  and  sorting  the 
remains. 

A mud-streaked  photo  of  two  women  and  y, 
a baby:  her  relatives.  A patch  of  iridescent 
blue  peaking  from  behind  a veil  of  mud:  a ' 
butterfly  once  perfectly  preserved  under 
glass.  A Torah  with  wrinkled  pages:  evi- 
dence  of  her  Jewish  faith. 

Outside  on  the  patio  she  pulled  on  one  of  ( 
the  drawers  of  a bureau,  but  it  would  not  ' 

move.  The  wood  had  swollen  shut.  She  ^ 

hoped  it  could  be  saved  because  it  came 
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Pat  Horning,  MDS  volunteer,  wipes  mud  off 
flood  victim’s  window  in  Williamson,  W.Va. 


from  Germany,  the  country  she  left  when 
she  was  26. 

Besides  the  loss  of  symbols  the  volunteers 
saw  that  a loss  of  useful  objects  meant  mak- 
ing do  with  what  was  left.  Because  the  mud 
and  severely  damaged  furniture  had  already 
been  cleared  away  Mrs.  Hess’  living  room 
was  bare  except  for  a round  table,  a chest  of 
drawers,  and  a china  cabinet.  She  and  a 
volunteer  stacked  the  salvageable  books  and 
artifacts  in  a closet. 

“A  few  tacks  here  where  the  back  is  com- 
ing off  and  it  will  be  just  fine  for  me,  ” she 
said,  pointing  to  the  cabinet. 

The  volunteers  saw  that  when  a whole 
community  suffers,  neighbors  are  more  will- 
ing to  help  neighbors.  In  one  of  Mrs.  Hess’ 
rooms  were  a bed,  a suitcase,  and  a pair  of 
shoes.  She  let  one  of  the  workers  from  the 
jewelry  store  sleep  there,  she  explained,  be- 
cause he  had  no  other  place.  He  had  to 
provide  his  own  bed  since  hers  were  all 
damaged. 

The  volunteers  saw  that  living  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  physical  uncertainty  after  a 
flood  brought  emotions  to  the  surface.  As 
Mrs.  Hess  walked  through  the  kitchen  lit- 
tered with  more  of  the  remains,  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  She  explained  she  had 
gone  on  a trip  to  the  Holy  Land  and  come 
home  to  find  a flooded  house. 

“That’s  life,”  she  said  quietly,  “That’s 
life.  ” 

Although  the  effects  of  the  flood  drained 
emotional  and  physical  energy,  it  caused 
people  to  look  for  hope  in  small  things.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Hess’  living  room  was  bare,  it 
was  clean.  The  floor  sanders  had  smoothed 
the  warped  floor  earlier  in  the  day.  Al- 
though there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done 
the  MDS  volunteers  had  cleared  away  the 
depressing  streaks  of  mud  on  the  windows  to 


let  the  sun  shine  through. 

“God  sent  you  here,  ” she  told  one  of  the 
volunteers.  There  was  confidence  in  her 
voice.  As  the  volunteers  left  to  go  back  to 
the  high  school  gym  where  MDS  was  head- 
quartered she  thanked  them  again. 

Peacemaking  in  time 
of  peace 

“This  is  the  right  time,  the  right  idea,  and 
the  right  arena  for  a special  peacemaking  ef- 
fort. ” 

This  is  the  conviction  of  Robert  Rumsey, 
Plainfield,  Ind.,  coordinator  of  the  New  Call 
to  Peacemaking  emphasis  now  being 
launched  by  the  historic  peace  churches. 

Representatives  of  the  Friends,  the  Men- 
nonites,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  are 
projecting  a series  of  regional  events  and  a 
national  conference  to  focus  on  the  his- 
torical and  biblical  basis  for  the  peace  wit- 
ness and  its  relevance. 

Two  or  more  preparatory  conferences  are 
being  arranged  in  each  of  13  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  three  church  bodies  have 
strong  representation.  A major  aim  of  these 
events  is  to  get  the  peace  message  of  the 
gospel  before  every  congregation  and  every 
individual  member  of  the  participating 
churches. 

The  special  two-year  effort  will  be 
brought  together  during  Oct.  5-8,  1978, 
with  a peace  study/action  conference  at  the 
American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake, 
Wis.  More  than  200  delegates  are  expected 
to  attend. 

As  resources  for  the  series  of  conferences, 
three  major  task  forces — on  the  biblical  and 
theological  basis  for  peacemaking,  Christian 
peacemaking  as  lifestyle,  and  building  the 
institutions  of  peace — are  working  to 
develop  study  documents. 

Plans  for  the  national  conference  at  Green 
Lake  were  shaped  during  the  most  recent 
meeting  of  the  planning  group  in  May  at  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices  in 
Elgin,  111. 

Members  of  the  central  planning  commit- 
tee are  Norval  Hadley,  chairperson,  from 
the  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting;  Francis  G. 
Brown  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting; 
Lorton  Heusel,  Friends  United  Meeting; 
Barrett  Hollister,  Friends  United  Nations 
Representative;  Keith  Sarver,  California 
Yearly  Meeting;  Robert  Rumsey  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation; 
Jacob  A.  Froese  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren; 
David  Habegger  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites;  Edward  Stoltzfus  of  the  Men- 
nonite General  Assembly;  William  T. 
Snyder  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee; John  K.  Stoner  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ;  and  S.  Loren  Bowman,  Chuck 
Boyer,  Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  H.  Lamar  Gibble, 
and  Joel  K.  Thompson,  all  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 


Jacobs  comments 
on  changes  in  Asia 

Donald  Jacobs  and  his  wife,  Anna  Ruth, 
completed  a month-long  administrative  trip 
to  Eastern  Mission  Board  locations  in  Asia 
on  May  18. 

Jacobs  said  a changing  political  scene  in 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia  indicate  that  greater 
activity  for  Western  missionaries  may  be 
possible  during  the  next  several  years.  He 
noted  that  recent  elections  in  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  suggest  that  these  countries 
are  taking  an  anticommunist  stand.  Along 
with  Japan  and  Australia  they  form  a 
considerable  block  of  countries  in  the  Far 
East  which  have  the  same  general  political 
outlook. 

“The  reduction  of  the  American  presence 
in  Asia  makes  the  existence  of  democratic 
institutions  there  more  authentic  than  pre- 
viously, he  said.  He  sees  Australia  and 
Japan  assuming  the  role  the  U.S.  once  filled 
in  Asia. 

Jacobs  commented  that  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  influence  in  Asia  caused  a moment  of 
hesitation  by  “non-mainland  Asian  coun- 
tries ’ but  they  are  now  proceeding  with 
cautious  optimism.  “They  are  not  hiding  be- 
hind America,  but  they  are  building  up  their 
own  strength,  the  center  of  which  is  Japan,” 
he  said. 

According  to  Jacobs,  the  decrease  of 
American  presence  in  the  Far  East  allows 
American  missionary  societies  to  develop  a 
more  normal,  nonthreatening  relationship 
to  the  people. 

Literature  not  making  it 
into  Russia 

Organizations  that  claim  to  be  smuggling 
large  quantities  of  Bibles  and  other  Chris- 
tian literature  into  Russia  are  suspect,  ac- 
cording to  a report  filed  by  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

During  a recent  visit  in  Belgium  with 
Vasil  Magal,  radio  speaker  on  Voice  of  a 
Friend,  Weaver  learned  that  Bibles  and 
other  Christian  literature  are  piling  up  in 
the  basements  of  workers  unable  to  use  it  or 
ship  it  into  Russia. 

Magal  told  of  one  German  pastor  who  had 
previously  worked  closely  with  a group  that 
claimed  to  have  printed  and  shipped  a large 
quantity  of  Bibles  to  Russia.  However,  the 
pastor  knew  that  the  total  printing  was 
stacked  in  his  home  in  West  Germany  and 
that  he  had  no  way  of  getting  it  into  Russia. 
Because  of  the  deceptive  publicity  put  out 
by  the  California-based  group,  the  pastor 
decided  he  could  no  longer  work  with  them. 

Magal  reported  that  he  receives  literature 
from  a variety  of  groups  in  the  U.S.  Some  is 
useful,  some  not.  When  he  asked  the 
mission  secretary  of  one  group  what  he  was 
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to  do  with  all  the  material  they  sent,  he  was 
told,  “Do  whatever  you  want  to  do;  we 
don’t  care.  ” — Al  Brubaker 

Families  adopt  VSers 

The  Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  welcomes  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice workers  in  the  city  into  an  “adopted- 
family”  program.  Shortly  after  a VSer  moves 
into  a VS  unit,  a family  of  the  congregation 
adopts  him  or  her  as  one  of  their  family 
members. 

The  “adopted  ’ children  are  included  in 
activities  such  as  family  night,  meals, 
movies,  and  trips.  Parents  encourage  their 
“children  not  to  wait  for  an  invitation  to 
come  “home’  but  to  drop  in  whenever  they 
feel  like  it.  Several  VSers  have  single 
parents. 

VSers  appreciate  the  chance  to  have  a 
break  from  unit  life.  One  VSer  remarked 
that  she  feels  at  home  because  she  is  allowed 
to  do  dishes  and  to  act  like  one  of  the  family. 

Families  respond  positively  to  their  new 


Twenty  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  workers  began  assign- 
ments following  a one-week  orientation  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  22-29.  The  week  in- 
cluded a Development  of  Anti-Racism  train- 
ing seminar,  and  a two-day  Chicago  urban 
experience.  Commissioning  followed  a Sun- 
day worship  service  with  the  Olive  Men- 
nonite (Elkhart,  Ind. ) congregation. 

(Back  row  (left  to  right):  Dave  Diller, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.; 
Weldon  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Canton, 
Ohio;  Paul  Dyck,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Strat- 
ford, Ont.;  James  Fox,  Johnstown,  Pa,,  to 
Boise,  Idaho;  William  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
to  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Third  row:  Mayela  Diller,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Steve  Ferguson, 


members,  too.  An  adoptive  mother  said  it  is 
exciting  to  watch  VSers  grow  and  change  as 
they  face  new  experiences.  A father  com- 
mented that  his  own  spiritual  life  has  been 
enriched  since  VSers  joined  his  home. 
“They  have  helped  me  get  ready  to  relate  to 
my  own  children  when  they  become 
teenagers,  ” he  added. — Glenda  Detweiler 

Nolt  to  head  college 
relations  at  EMC 

Larry  E,  Nolt  has 
been  named  director 
of  college  relations  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College, 

Nolt  will  oversee 
the  areas  of  church 
relations,  alumni  rela- 
tions, seminary  rela- 
tions, media  relations, 
foundations,  deferred 
giving,  and  special 
gifts  at  EMC.  His  ap- 


Sarasota,  Ela.,  to  Downey,  Calif,;  Carol 
Heise,  New  Madison,  Ohio,  to  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Marjorie  and  Bruce  Weber,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Second  row:  Linwood  Landis,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Mary 
Beth  (Minnie)  Wiens,  Newton,  Kan.,  to 
Richmond,  Va.;  Rodney  Parmer,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Pat- 
rice Mason,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  London,  Ont.; 
Joy  and  Walter  Sawatzky,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Eirst  row:  Ruby  Miller,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  to  Omaha,  Neb.;  Cindy  Detweiler, 
Eairview,  Mieh.,  to  London,  Ont.,  Susie 
Hertzler,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Stratford, 
Ont.;  Carol  Basinger,  Linville,  Va.,  to 
London,  Ont. 


pointment  was  effective  on  May  9 and  will 
run  through  June  30,  1979. 

“In  the  appointment  of  Larry  Nolt  we 
have  secured  a person  whose  abilities  have 
already  been  proven  among  us,  ” said  Myron 
Augsburger,  president.  “His  training  and 
experience  in  business  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  his  work.  But  beyond  this,  Nolt 
brings  to  this  office  a deep  commitment  to 
Christian  education  and  to  EMC’s  role  in 
the  mission  of  the  church.” 

Nolt  has  been  a member  of  the  EMC 
faculty  since  1972.  He  was  director  of 
alumni  relations  four  years  and  this  year 
served  as  assistant  director  of  college  rela- 
tions. 

Peachey  reappointed 
Hesston  College  president 

Laban  Peachey  will  begin  his  fourth  three- 
year  term  as  president  of  Hesston  College 
on  July  1.  In  its  reappointment  of  President 
Peachey,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  has  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  for  his  leadership  of 
Hesston  College  in  its  progress  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

President  Peachey  and  Eloyd  Miller  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  chairman  of  the 
Hesston  Board  of  Overseers  mftt  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  at  its  recent 
meeting  on  May  13  and  14  for  a regular 
session  reviewing  Hesston’ s development 
and  possibilities  for  the  future.  In  his  in- 
formal reporting  on  the  past  three  years  of 
his  administration,  Peachey  noted  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  career  programs 
to  sixteen,  substantial  revision  and  develop- 
ment in  the  foundation  studies  program, 
Hesston’s  general  education  program  for 
students  in  all  fields,  and  increased  contacts 
with  local  congregations. 

Hesston  College  has  been  chosen  sponsor 
of  one  of  four  national  centers  to  help  other 
two-year  colleges  improve  their  student 
development  program  and  services  for 
students.  Hesston  College’s  enrollment  has 
steadily  increased  over  the  past  several  years 
to  this  year’s  full-time  fall  enrollment  of  597. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  Peachey  ex- 
pressed optimism  and  confidence  in  the 
team  of  administrators  and  faculty  at 
Hesston  College  as  well  as  confidence  of  the 
continued  support  of  the  church. 

Graduations  release  new 
gifts  to  the  church,  EMC 

The  sun  beat  down,  but  brisk  breezes  kept 
temperatures  bearable  as  227  students 
received  degrees  or  diplomas  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College’s  59th  annual  com- 
mencement on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  22, 


Twenty  enter  Voluntary  Service 
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on  the  front  lawn  of  campus. 

The  college  awarded  146  BS  degrees,  58 
BA  degrees,  20  two-year  diplomas,  and 
three  one-year  certificates  during  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  graduates  heard  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president  of  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  warn  that  “the  democratic  system 
is  being  threatened  not  so  much  by  other 
power  structures  as  it  is  by  deterioration 
from  within.” 

Burkholder  said  that  democracy  rests 
upon  moral  principles,  and  added,  “If  these 
go,  the  system  will  inevitably  be  lost.” 

The  commencement  speaker  conceded 
that  “the  democratic  way  of  life  has  its  prob- 
lems,” but  noted  that  the  privileges  of  a 
democracy  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  totali- 
tarian states. 

“The  best  way  to  preserve  the  democratic 
system  is  to  exhibit  honesty,  intelligence, 
and  love  in  the  name  of  Christ,”  Burkholder 
told  the  graduates.  “I  believe  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  are  best  able  to  carry  this 
out,  he  concluded. 

At  the  baccalaureate  and  commissioning 
service  on  Sunday  morning,  Daniel  B.  Suter 
cited  the  Old  Testament  character  Joshua  as 
“one  who  exemplified  success  by  divine 
standards.” 

Joshua  was  a genuine  success,  Suter  main- 


It was  a family  affair  for  Mark  and  Pauline 
Lehman  of  Sterling,  111.,  as  their  son  Michael 
(center)  received  a BS  degree  in  elementary 
education  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  com- 
mencement on  May  22.  Mark  Lehman  received 
a degree  in  elementary  education  from  EMC  in 
1952,  and  Pauline  is  a 1953  graduate.  Mark’s 
sister  Elsie  (left)  is  curriculum  librarian  at  EMC 
and  teaches  “children’s  literature,”  and  his 
father,  the  late  D.  W.  Lehman,  taught  36  years 
at  the  college  and  helped  start  the  education  de- 
partment. 

tained,  because  he  “sought  to  understand 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  had  faith  in 
God  s promises,  exhibited  courage  in  the 
midst  of  obstacles,  and  gave  priority  to 


obeying  God’s  Word. 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
noted  that  this  year’s  graduating  class  will 
push  the  college  over  the  8,000  mark  in 
alumni. 

Two  days  earlier.  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  awarded  degrees  to  14  persons 
during  its  annual  commencement  exercises. 

Goshen  College  to  begin 
major  in  family  life 

Family  life  is  the  focus  of  a new  interdepart- 
mental major,  co-major,  and  teaching  minor 
to  be  offered  by  Goshen  College  beginning 
this  fall. 

“Modern  society  seems  to  contain  more 
stress-creating  pressures  than  ever  before,  ” 
said  J.  Howard  Kauffman,  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  Goshen  College.  “With  mobility, 
the  problems  arising  from  work  away  from 
home,  and  other  problematic  conditions  of 
modern  technology,  families  suffer  many 
strains.” 

“Through  family  life  education  pro- 
grams,” he  continued,  “we  can  try  to  help 
people  and  work  to  prevent  breakdowns  in 
marriage  and  family  life.” 

Kauffman  and  Rosa  Stone,  assistant 
professor  of  home  economics  and  psychol- 
ogy, are  coordinators  of  the  program. 

The  Family  Life  curriculum  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  leadership  roles  in 
church,  school,  and  community  family  life 
education  programs. 

Another  goal  is  to  make  the  student  more 
aware  of  his  or  her  personal  roles  within  the 
family. 

The  program  integrates  the  family-re- 
lated aspects  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
sexuality,  individual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  parent-child  relationships.  Also 
included  are  the  areas  of  personal  health, 
household  and  financial  management,  and 
the  development  of  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. 

Courses  within  the  Family  Life  program 
come  from  the  departments  of  business, 
education,  home  economics,  psychology, 
social  work,  and  sociology — Janice  Martin 

Burkholder  begins  new 
term  as  Goshen  College 
president 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  will  begin  his  third 
three-year  term  as  president  of  Goshen 
College  on  July  1.  In  electing  him  to  a new 
term,  on  recommendation  of  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  has  recognized  his 
contribution  as  a leader  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  educational  work  at  Goshen 
College. 

A former  pastor,  full-time  college  Bible 


Consider  a career  in 

RESPIRATORY 

THERAPY 

Several  openings  in  this  fall’s  class.  Program  is  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  examinations.  Respiratory  Therapy  is  the 
fastest  growing  para-medical  profession  in  the  U.S. 
Hesston  offers  a two-year  or  a three-year  cur- 
riculum. Classes  begin  August  29.  For  application 
or  more  information,  write  or  phone: 

HHesston  College 
gHesston,  Kansas  67062 
pPhone  316/327-4221 
111  Extension  229 
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teacher,  and  theologian,  Burkholder’s  strong 
concern  for  the  vitality  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  continued  in  his  presidency  at 
Goshen  College.  He  initiated  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  1973  and  succeeding 
events — most  recently,  the  Festival  of  the 
People  this  spring — in  which  church  people 
and  resource  persons  from  across  the 
brotherhood  can  gather  for  inspiration  and 
discernment  on  matters  relating  to  the  ongo- 
ing life  of  the  church. 

He  has  led  in  the  development  of  the 
Goshen  College  advocates  program,  in 
which  congregations  can  take  greater  initia- 
tive in  relationship  to  the  education  of  their 
young  people.  He  has  spoken  in  congrega- 
tions and  conferences  across  the  church.  He 
is  currently  a member  of  the  churchwide 
council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy.  Sensi- 
tive to  the  interests  of  young  people,  as  well 
as  older  members  in  the  brotherhood,  he  has 
functioned  as  a leader  in  both  college  and 
church  settings. 

In  his  conversations  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  in  the  process  of  his 
reappointment,  Burkholder  stated,  “As 
Mennonites,  we  are  a small  minority  in 
America.  Letting  nature  take  its  course  will 
not  provide  for  our  continued  existence  and 
witness.  We  need  to  take  the  initiative.  We 
need  leadership.  We  need  to  work  in  a spe- 
cial way  in  the  preparation  of  our  young 
people  for  leadership  in  congregational  life 
and  mission.  We  need  to  respond  to  God’s 
call  and  work  with  the  resources  God  has 
given  us.” 

Currently  on  a half-year  sabbatical  for 
study  and  reflection  in  California,  Burk- 
holder is  working  on  continuing  interests  in 
the  clearer  formulation  of  our  Mennonite 
theology  and  a deeper  understanding  of 
what  the  modern  development  of  China  in  a 
non-Christian  context  has  to  say  to  the 
contemporary  church. 


GC  teachers  plan 
for  sabbaticals 

Eight  sabbaticals  have  been  granted  to 
Goshen  College  faculty  by  the  college  board 
of  overseers. 

Taking  leaves  in  1977-78  are  Atlee 
Beechy,  professor  of  psychology;  Wilbur 
Birky,  professor  of  English;  Donald  Cle- 
mens, associate  professor  of  chemistry; 
James  Hertzler,  professor  of  history;  Merle 
Jacobs,  research  professor  of  zoology;  Russel 
Liechty,  dean  of  students;  William  Miller, 
director  of  the  instructional  materials  cen- 
ter, and  Henry  Weaver,  provost. 

Beechy  will  serve  as  educational  consul- 
tant at  Staya  Wacana  Christian  University, 
Salatiga,  Indonesia.  He  will  assist  in  the 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Center,  in  the 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
and  in  curriculum  development  for  graduate 
students  in  counseling. 

Birky,  who  has  received  a Lilly  Endow- 
ment Eaculty  Open  Eellowship,  will  teach  at 
Hokusei  University,  Sapporo,  Japan,  from 
September  1977  to  March  1978.  He  then 
plans  for  two  months  of  study  in  drama  and 
literature  in  England. 

Clemens  will  take  postdoctoral  courses  in 
biochemistry,  organic  chemistry,  electron- 
ics, and  computer  programming  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

Hertzler  plans  to  live  in  southern  Eng- 
land. He  will  do  further  research  and  writ- 
ing on  a history  project  and  also  photograph 
and  study  English  historical  architecture. 

Jacobs  aims  for  six  months  of  study  at 
Notre  Dame  laboratories  and  libraries  for 
study  of  the  influence  of  beta-alanine  on 
fruit  flies. 

Liechty  has  been  invited  to  serve  as 
counselor  to  missionaries  in  three  areas  of 
Nepal.  He  will  be  “loaned  ” by  the  Men- 


wince  1967,  Linford  D.  Hackman  has  been  a circuit  riding,  bush  pilot 
minister  to  scattered  members  of  Northwest  Mennonite  Conference  in 
northern  Alberta. 

T raveling  by  car  and  sometimes  by  air  to  such  remote  communities  as 
Anzac,  Fort  McMurray,  Lac  La  Biche,and  Calling  Lake,  Linford  is  loved  by 
those  he  visits  for  his  sense  of  humor  and  spiritual  insight.  “If  anybody  has 
ever  embodied  agape  love,  it’s  Linford,”  said  one  friend. 

Born  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Linford  is  fulfilling  a lifelong  dream  of 
ministry  in  the  Northwest.  An  echo  of  Christ’s  agape  love,  that’s  how  he’s 
on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  to  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal,  an  umbrella 
agency  of  about  30  mission  groups. 

Miller  is  scheduled  for  a year  of  graduate 
work  at  Indiana  University  in  the  instruc- 
tional systems  technology  program. 

Weaver  will  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
Council  on  International  Educational  Ex- 
change in  Agua  Amarga,  Spain,  August 
1977  to  January  1978.  Erom  January  to  June 
he  will  work  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boulder  in  both  chemistry  and  higher 
education  management. 

Sabbatical  leaves  are  given  to  teachers 
and  administrative  officers  with  permanent 
tenure  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
service  to  the  college  and  the  church. 


Bethany  has  good  year 

In  an  impressive  graduation  service  of  the 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  66  seniors  received  diplomas  at  the 
College  Mennonite  Church  on  Sunday,  May 
29,  at  3:00  p.m.  J.  C.  Wenger  of  Goshen 
gave  the  commencement  address  to  a ca- 
pacity audience.  His  subject  was  “The  Light 
of  the  World.  ” 

Bethany  Christian  had  a good  year.  Its 
enrollment  increased  by  11  percent  last 
year.  Its  debt  has  been  reduced  from  $185, 
000  to  $72,000.  Superintendent  William 
Hooley  announced  that  the  prospects  for  the 
next  school  year  are  encouraging  with  in- 
dications of  another  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
Student  Assistance  Eund  with  a goal  of  $10, 
000  to  assist  needy  students  from  the 
conference  area  to  come  to  Bethany  Chris- 
tian. An  interested  businessman  has  offered 
to  contribute  $5,000  to  a matching  fund  for 
this  purpose. — Roy  S.  Koch 
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The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  will  be 
closed  during  the  week  of  June  20-24  except 
for  emergency  orders.  It  will  be  open  again 
for  normal  service  on  Monday,  June  27,  at 
7:30  a.m. 

Gene  and  Mary  Herr,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will 
join  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  staff  in  July  as  directors  of  the  Dis- 
cipleship  and  Service  unit.  Opening  in  Sep- 
tember in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  Discipleship 
unit  will  emphasize  personal  and  spiritual 
growth  while  serving.  The  Herrs  will  plan 
seminars,  retreats,  study  guides,  and  other 
resources  for  VSers,  be  available  for  personal 
counseling,  and  act  as  liaisons  between 
VSers  and  local  employers  and  churches. 

Baptism  for  Sister  Goto  on  May  8 was  a 
joyful  occasion  for  the  Hiroo,  Japan,  con- 
gregation. The  15  adults  and  8 children  who 
participated  in  the  service  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  also  shared  in  a Korean  noon 
meal  prepared  by  Sister  Lee.  “The  day  was 
continuous  celebration,’  reported  mission- 
aries Louella  and  Eugene  Blosser. 

Brazil  missionary  Harvey  Graber  was 
transferred  on  May  24  from  Elkhart  General 
Hospital  to  be  with  his  family  at  321  West 
Wolf,  Elkhart.  His  physical  condition  con- 
tinues to  be  weak,  although  he  does  not  suf- 
fer pain. 

Representatives  of  the  German-speaking 
Mennonite  conferences  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  south  Germany  met  in  early  May 
at  Liestal,  Switzerland,  to  review  the 
German  broadcast  work.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  draft  a constitution  establishing  a 
board  of  control  for  the  Quelle  des  Lebens 
and  Worte  des  Lebens  program.  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  would  be  a 
committee  member  and  partner.  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  and  Don  Jacobs,  overseas  secre- 
tary for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (whose  representative,  the  late 
Harvey  Miller,  directed  the  programs  and 
chaired  the  committee),  attended  the  meet- 
ing and  feel  this  is  a very  satisfactory  way  of 
transferring  responsibility  for  the  work  and 
assuming  a continuing  relationship.  The 
committee  worked  at  finding  a speaker  to 
take  Samuel  Gerber’s  place,  who  plans  to 
retire  as  Worte  des  Lebens  speaker. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  released 
a stereo  album  of  choral  and  instrumental 
music.  The  album,  entitled  “An  EMC  Sam- 
pler, ” includes  a cappella  and  instru- 
mentally  accompanied  selections  by  the 
Tour  Choir,  College  Singers,  and  the 
Seminary  Chorus  and  a prelude  by  John 
Fast  on  the  college’s  Reuter  pipe  organ.  A 
violin-organ  duet  and  an  original  composi- 
tion by  a student  group  called  “Emmanuel  ” 
are  also  featured. 


A new  category  for  payments  to  persons 
90  years  of  age  and  above  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Conference  on  Gift  Annui- 
ties, according  to  David  C.  Leatherman, 
treasurer  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Persons  in  the  90  and  above 
category  who  take  out  new  gift  annuity 
agreements  with  charitable  organizations 
will  receive  an  annual  return  of  12  percent 
on  their  gift.  Gift  annuities  permit  persons 
to  give  money,  securities,  or  property  in 
return  for  lifetime  income.  The  increased 
rates  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Gift  An- 
nuities, meeting  on  May  5,  range  from  4.5 
percent  at  age  35  and  under  to  12  percent  at 
age  90  and  over.  Sample  rates  include  age 
60  (5.8),  65  (6.2),  70  (6.8),  75  (7.7),  80  (9.0). 

Spring  Valley  Mennonite  Fellowship,  in 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  is  planning  a dedica- 
tion of  their  recently  acquired  church  build- 
ing for  June  26.  Speakers  for  the  day  are 
Lloyd  Eby  and  Howard  Witmer  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Glen  Birky  from  Detroit 
Lakes,  Minn. 

Hesston  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
flight  instructor  beginning  with  the  fall 
term.  The  chief  flight  instructor  position 
may  be  available  for  the  qualified  person. 
Contact  Nelson  Kilmor  at  the  college. 

Nearly  200  worshipers  participated  in 
the  May  8 dedication  of  a new  church  in 
Gama,  Brazil.  For  the  past  17  years,  the  con- 
gregation has  been  meeting  in  the  home  of 
Manuel  Sobrinho.  Cecil  Ashley,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Sao  Paulo,  600 
miles  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Brasilia 
where  Gama  is  located,  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon.  In  the  evening  a young  lady 
was  baptized  after  her  15-minute  moving 
and  powerful  testimony,  according  to  Bet- 
ty and  Otis  Hochstetler,  Brasilia. 

Eliu  and  Judith  Rodriguez  were  installed 
as  a lay  pastoral  leadership  couple  for  the 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  congregation  on  May  1. 

Seventy  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  workers  met  together  in 
retreat  from  May  27  to  30  to  discuss  the 
theme  “Living  Christ.  ” The  retreat,  held  in 
Eureka,  Mo.,  brought  together  VSers  from 
15  Midwest  units.  Keith  Kingsley  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Hope,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Mitch  Kingsley  of  Plow  Creek  Fellowship, 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  led  daily  group  sessions  based 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  ex- 
plored the  VS  unit  as  a Christian  com- 
munity. A variety  of  workshops  were  also 
featured.  Recreation  and  unit  presentation 
nights  helped  VSers  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Mennonite  workers  in  Israel  Joseph  and 
Elaine  Haines  returned  to  North  America  in 
May  for  furlough.  After  July  1 they  will  be 
living  at  1015  S.  15th,  Goshen,  IN  46514. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  five  months  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  available  fund 
balance  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
overseas  program  had  dropped  by  ap- 
proximately $800,000  as  compared  to  a year 
ago.  The  program  plans  for  1977  can  be 
completed,  but  MCC  faces  the  possibility  of 
reducing  its  overseas  program  substantially 
in  1978  unless  there  is  a good  response  from 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations in  the  last  six  months  of  1977.  In- 
come from  relief  sales  and  thrift  shops  has 
held  up  well,  even  increased,  but  contribu- 
tions from  the  churches,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, have  not  kept  pace. 

New  members  by  baptism;  thirteen  at 
Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.;  two  at  Bethel, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.;  four  at  Seventh  Street, 
Upland,  Calif.;  one  at  Kingview,  Scottdale, 
Pa.;  ten  at  Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
thirteen  at  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio;  and 
nine  at  Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Harold  Christophel 
from  19905  12  Mile  Rd.,  to  11368  N.  Drive 
N.,  Battle  Creek,  MI  49017.  Wilbur  A. 
Lentz  from  2303  Whitehall  Ave.,  to  1011 
Fairfield  Drive,  Anderson,  SC  29621. 


readers  say 

After  reading  your  editorial  in  the  Mar.  22  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  I couldn't  help  getting  the  feel- 
ing that  a tinge  of  jealousy  should  also  be  added 
to  reasons  why  you  killed  Menno  B.  Hurd.  But, 
bravo!  you  signed  your  name. — John  D.  Miller, 
Agadir,  Morocco. 

The  thoughts  given  in  the  May  10  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  by  Otis  Yoder  and  Elam  Peachey 
warmed  my  heart.  We  so  seldom  hear  anything 
on  this  subject  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ. 
Everything  written  by  these  brethren  corresponds 
with  the  teaching  I received  as  a young  person  in 
our  Fort  Wayne  church  50  some  years  ago.  I'm  so 
glad  there  are  those  who  still  believe  this  beauti- 
ful teaching.  It  will  be  wonderful  to  live  on  a re- 
stored earth  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a pity  if  only  Adam  and  Eve,  of  all  earth’s 
millions,  should  have  known  the  beauty  of  a 
perfect  earth.  Yes,  I,  too,  am  longing  for  that  day 
when  they  shall  “beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares (Is.  2:4)  and  “the  Lord  shall  be  king  over 
all  the  earth  (Zech.  14:9).  ” “Even  so,  come.  Lord 
Jesus.  ” — Edna  M.  Mertz,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I appreciate  very  much  the  quality  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  the  way  you  are  using  it  to  en- 
courage faithful  discipleship  within  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  My  concern  is  the  May  17  “Wit 
and  Wisdom  ” section  containing  the  observation 
about  the  length  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  European  Common 
Market  policy  on  the  export  of  duck  eggs. 

Family  Weekly  of  Apr.  10,  1977,  had  contained 
very  similar  observations  in  the  page  by  Mobil  Oil 
with  basically  the  same  outline  only  here  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  only  56  words.  I don’t  know 
what  happened  to  the  other  ten.  They  also  in- 
cluded Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address  and  the  Dec- 
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laration  of  Independence  compared  to  the  federal 
government  s regulation  on  the  sale  of  cabbages 
which  was  26,911  words. 

Someone  has  done  a study  to  discover  where 
the  regulation  of  cabbages  had  actually  come 
from.  They  discovered  that  in  effect  there  is  no 
such  regulation  and  the  gimmick  of  comparing  fa- 
mous inspirational  texts  to  “big  government  regu- 
lations” is  a ploy  that  has  been  used  for  many 
years.  As  far  as  they  could  discover  it  occurred  as 
early  as  World  War  II.  During  World  War  II  it 
was  applied  by  those  who  were  angry  at  the  office 
of  price  administration.  Nowdays,  it’s  simply  used 
as  an  indictment  against  big  government  in 
general,  often  by  big  business  interests. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  this  ploy  is  a totally  inac- 
curate kind  of  statement  that  spreads  no  light  and 
a great  deal  of  darkness.  I would  certainly  argue 
for  simplicity  in  government  and  in  a lot  of  other 
things  in  our  society  and  in  our  world  including 
the  European  Common. Market,  but  let’s  not  be 
borrowing  materials  that  are  nothing  but  inac- 
curate statements  by  people  who  have  an  ax  to 
grind. — Earl  Sears,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

/ heard  the  joke  on  the  radio  one  morning  on 
the  way  to  work  and  thought  it  was  kind  of  cute. 
Evidently,  however,  it  is  "apocryphal”  and  I am 
sorry  I used  it. — Editor, 


marriages 

' They  shall  be  one  flesh  ((ien.  2. 24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gos))i'l  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister, 

Arney — Hofstetter. — Rod  Arney,  Dalton, 

Ohio,  and  Mary  Jean  Hofstetter,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  May  14, 
1977, 

Bender — Fryfigel. — Eugene  Bender,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Marcia  Fryfigel, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by  John 
Tweedie  and  Newton  Gingrich,  May  21,  1977. 

Delagrange — Miller. — Allen  Delagrange  and 
Wanda  Miller,  both  of  Millersburg,  Ind.,  and 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger, 
Apr.  23,  1977. 

Frey — Kime. — Ed  Frey,  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong,,  and  Linda  Kime,  Lyons, 
Ohio,  by  Olen  Nofziger,  May  20,  1977. 

Good — Auker. — Nathan  R.  Good,  South 
Boston,  Va.,  Ebenezer  cong.,  and  Mildred  S. 
Auker,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Clearview  cong.,  by  Daniel 
Good  and  Willard  Mayer,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Green — Wagler. — Stephen  Robert  Green, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Anglican,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
and  Betty  Jean  Wagler,  Stratford,  Ont.,  East 
Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  May  21, 
1977. 

Hershberger — Frv. — Daryl  Hershberger,  An- 
gola, Ind.,  Lake  Bethel  cong.,  and  Geraldine  Fry, 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Emma  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  Apr.  8,  19'77. 

McMahon — Lauver. — Barry  Eugene  Mc- 
Mahon, LaGrange,  Ind.,  and  Ann  Louise  Lauver, 
Howe,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  John  Llovd,  Apr. 
17,  1977. 

Miller — Nussbaum. — Joe  Miller,  Pryor,  Okla., 
Zion  cong.,  and  Gloria  Nussbaum,  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  Aurora  cong.,  by  William  Briskey  and 
David  F.  Miller,  Apr.  2,  1977. 

Moyer — Althouse. — Robert  Moyer,  Franconia, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Rose  Althouse, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Groveland  cong.,  by  Earl 
Anders,  Jr.,  and  Paul  G.  Burkholder,  May  14, 
1977. 

Rounds — Burkholder. — Doyle  Rounds,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Darlene  Burkholder, 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  both  of  the  Park  View  cong.,  by 


David  F.  Miller,  Apr.  30,  1977. 

Yoder — Aeschliman. — Amos  Yoder,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  and  Carma  Aeschliman,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by  Margaret  Richer 
and  David  F.  Miller,  Mar.  19,  1977. 


births 

■■(.’hildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bazzle,  Robert  and  Joyce  (Plank),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  second  son,  Michael  Dean,  Apr.  5, 
1977. 

Brubacher,  Paul  and  Kris  (Martin),  Alma, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Shannon  Rose, 
May  18,  1977. 

Byler,  Loren  and  Lana  (Mast),  Allensville,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  son,  Larry  Richard,  May  19, 
1977. 

Derstine,  Mark  and  Linda  (Bishop),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Michael  Scot,  May  13,  1977. 

Headings,  Kenneth  Dale  and  Deena  (Bazzle), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Dale,  May  9, 
1977. 

Holsopple,  David  and  Aldine  (Richer), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Joel 
David,  May  20,  1977. 

King,  Donald  E.  and  Phyllis  (Baughman), 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Kenneth  Carl,  May  5,  1977. 

King,  Keith  and  Phyllis  (Erb),  Kouts,  Ind., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly  Kay,  Mar.  5, 
1977. 

Leichty,  Cal  and  Mary  (Yoder),  Albany,  Oreg., 
first  child,  Matthew  Lynn,  Mar.  18,  1977. 

Miller,  Les  and  Trish  (Taylor),  Kidron,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Zach  Ariah,  May  19, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Glen  and  Ellen  (Mast),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Glen,  Mar.  15,  1977. 

Yoder,  Keith  and  Esta  (Moreland),  Winchester, 
Va.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Keith,  May  16,  1977. 

Yoder,  Wayne  and  Roveen  Louise  (Townsend), 
Frostburg,  Md.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kristin  Roveen,  Mar.  18,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  (Rev  14:13). 

Bontrager,  Simon  P.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hartzler)  Bontrager,  was  born  in  LaGrange, 
Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  29,  1888;  died  at  the  Highland 
County  Hospital,  Sebring,  Fla.,  Feb.  19,  1977; 
aged  88  y.  On  June  4,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Pearl  Agley,  who  survives.  He  is  also  survived  by 
2 daughters  (Thelma — Mrs.  Ivan  Bontrager, 
Wilma — Mrs.  Elmer  Schermerhorn),  5 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  a sister  (Alma — 
Mrs.  Leland  Greenwalt),  and  a brother  (Neri).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Marion  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  23,  at  the  English 
Prairie  Church  of  the  Brethren,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Ebey  and  Paul  Lauver;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Eby,  Rhoda  (Reist),  daughter  of  Amos  F.  and 
Annie  (Reist)  Eby,  was  born  in  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
May  6,  1893,  died  at  the  Landis  Retirement  Com- 
munity, following  a lengthy  illness,  Apr.  29,  1977; 
aged  83  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Henry  R.  and 
Charles  R).  She  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Nissley  Funeral  Home  in  Mount  Joy,  May  3, 
in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank;  interment  in  the 
Kraybill  cemetery. 

Gehman,  Susanna  W.,  daughter  of  Daniel  G. 
and  Lizzie  (Martin)  Weaver,  was  born  Sept.  4, 
1886,  and  died  May  20,  1977  at  the  Fairmont  Rest 
Home;  aged  90  y.  She  was  married  to  Jacob  L. 
Gehman,  who  died  in  1960.  She  is  survived  by  a 
son  (Weaver  W.)  and  5 daughters  (Elizabeth, 
Mabel — Mrs.  Aaron  L.  Groff,  Anna — Mrs.  Phares 


Oberholtzer,  Mrs.  Esther  Groff  and  Norma — Mrs. 
Mervin  A.  Groff),  34  grandchildren,  69  great- 
grandchildren, a sister  (Mrs.  Anna  M.  High),  a 
brother  (Benjamin  F.  Weaver).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church 
were  funeral  services  were  held  May  23  in  charge 
of  Ben  Weaver,  Paul  Z.  Martin,  and  Wilmer 
Leaman;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Jacob  M.,  son  of  David  H.  and 
Leah  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Nampa, 
Idaho,  Dec.  24,  1905;  died  at  Latham  Care 
Center,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  May  17,  1977;  aged 
71  y.  On  Sept.  3,  1933  he  was  married  to  Bernice 
Wolfer,  who  survives.  He  is  also  survived  by  3 
sons  (David,  Eldon,  and  Dennis),  2 daughters 
(Iris — Mrs.  John  D.  Esch,  Janice — Mrs.  Jerry 
Lockard),  7 grandchildren,  3 step-grandchildren 
and  2 sisters  (Julia — Mrs.  John  Snyder,  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Paul  Snyder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  20  in  charge  of 
Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Miller,  Freeman  (Fritz)  S.,  son  of  James  and 
Mamie  CYoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1913;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  13,  1977;  aged  64  y.  He  was 
married  to  Wiltrude  Jones,  who  survives.  He  is 
also  survived  by  4 daughters  (Myrtle — Mrs. 
Robert  Eby,  Hilda — Mrs.  Ronald  Wolf,  Joyce — 
Mrs.  Richard  Pristas,  Retha — Mrs.  Dale  Thomas), 
3 sons  (Leonard,  Clarence,  Mark),  8 grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Eleanor  Zimmerman,  Mary 
Kaltenbaugh,  Shirley  Charlesworth,  and  Thelma 
Stern).  He  was  a member  of  the  Blough  Men- 
nonite Church  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  20,  in  charge  of  Don  Speigle;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie  J.,  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Lydia 
(Yoder)  Bontrager,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  17,  1882;  died  at  Millers  Merry  Manor, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  May  16,  1977;  aged  94  y.  On  July 
7,  1907  she  was  married  to  Samuel  M.  Miller  who 
preceded  her  in  death  Mar.  3,  1919.  In  1926  she 
was  married  to  Abraham  L.  Miller  who  died  Sept. 
18,  1956.  She  is  survived  bv  4 daughters  (Fayma 
Irene,  Martha  Lydia,  Mauoe — Mrs.  Archie  Byler, 
Mary — Mrs.  Orva  Bontrager),  2 sons  (Freeman  S. 
and  Oscar  M.),  6 stepchildren  (Allen,  Glenn, 
Lloyd,  Able,  Minne  and  Mary).  One  daughter 
(Orpha  Catherine)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Plato  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Emma  Church, 
Topeka,  Ind.,  in  charge  of  Ivan  M.  Miller,  and 
Willis  C.  Troyer  on  May  18;  interment  in  Miller 
Cemetery. 

Umble,  Ira  J.,  son  of  Christian  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fisher)  Umble,  was  born  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Apr. 
17,  1895;  died  of  pneumonia  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Apr.  3,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  May  16,  1918  he  was 
married  to  Beula  Glick,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Flora — Mrs.  Emory 
Stoltzfus,  Ruth,  Thelma),  one  son  (Frank),  6 
grandchildren,  1 brother  (Edward).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church 
at  Atglen,  Pa.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  6 in  charge  of  Herman  Glick  and  Abner 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Millwood  Cemetery,  Gap, 
Pa. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  481  by  Christine  Wiebe;  p.  483  by  Jim 
Bishop. 


calendar 

Estes  Park.  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Northwest  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  annual  meeting 
on  P.B.l.  Campus,  Three  Hills.  Alta.,  July  1-3,  1977. 

Virginia  Oinference  Assembly  annual  meeting.  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo.,  July  29-31. 
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New  agency  seeking  to  convince 
libertarians  abortion  is  wrong 

An  organization  called  Libertarians  for 
Life  has  been  formed  in  an  effort  to  con- 
vince libertarians  that  abortion  is  wrong  and 
enlist  them  in  the  “pro-life  ” movement. 
Doris  Gordon,  an  active  member  of  the 
Libertarian  Party  and  founder  of  Liber- 
tarians for  Life,  feels  that  libertarians  should 
oppose  abortion  “not  only  because  abortion 
is  violent  and  coercive,  but  because  they 
believe  that  people  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions.  ” Accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Gordon,  “pregnancy  is  a forseea- 
ble  consequence  of  sex,  and  the  resulting 
children  have  the  right  to  parental  care, 
whether  they  are  in  the  womb  or  in  the 
crib.” 


Majority  in  U.S. 
call  marijuana  harmful 

A new  Gallup  survey  reveals  that  25' 
percent  of  all  adults  in  the  U.S.  have  tried 
marijuana  at  least  once,  but  59  percent  still 
view  “pot”  as  habit-forming  and  harmful. 
The  percentage  of  Americans  who  have 
tried  marijuana  has  doubled  since  1972 
when  12  pereent  said  they  had.  Gallup’s  first 
survey  of  marijuana  in  1969  revealed  that  4 
percent  had  tried  it.  But  “despite  the  efforts 
of  pro-marijuana  groups,  ” George  Gallup 
reported,  “most  of  the  public  continues  to 
see  ‘grass’  as  a pernicious,  habit-forming 
substance  that  ultimately  leads  to  use  of 
harder  drugs.” 

Baptist  membership  slowing 
throughout  South  America 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  (BWA)  said 
that  the  rising  Baptist  membership  of  the 
past  decade  in  South  America  has  ap- 
parently “slowed  to  a halt.”  A drop  of  23, 
375  in  Brazilian  membership  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  of  8,134  throughout  the  continent, 
although  most  other  countries  in  South 
America  reported  increases.  Summary  statis- 
tics revealed  a total  of  521,661  Baptist 
members  in  the  12  South  American  coun- 
tries and  areas  where  there  are  Baptists. 
There  are  67  Baptist  bodies  or  groups,  4,122 
Baptist  churches,  and  13,932  preaching 
places  (including  churches)  in  early  1977. 

Multiracial  synod  debated 
by  South  African  church 

The  question  of  a multiracial  General 
Synod  for  the  family  of  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  in  South  Africa  is  being  debated 


by  members  of  the  large,  white  Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde  Kerk  (NGK).  A leading  op- 
ponent is  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Vorster,  moderator 
of  the  NGK  Cape  Synod  and  brother  of 
Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vorster.  Replies  to  an 
article  he  wrote  in  Die  Kerkbode  on  the  sub- 
ject have  come  from  five  NGK  theologians 
in  two  articles  which,  in  turn,  brought  addi- 
tional comment  from  Dr.  Vorster. 

Currently  the  four  denominations  have  a 
loosely  structured  Federal  Council  which 
brings  them  together  every  two  years  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  common  concern. 


Church  in  Vietnam  said 

to  be  taking  leadership  in  recovery 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Vietnam  is  taking 
a leading  role  in  postwar  reconstruction 
while  trying  to  mend  religious  divisions 
between  North  and  South,  according  to  an 
American  antiwar  activist  who  recently 
visited  the  country.  Don  Luce,  director  of 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  said  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  “emphasizing  the  role  of 
Christians  in  rebuilding  the  country.”  He 
met  with  church  authorities  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Luce  was  among 
four  Americans  invited  to  a groundbreaking 
ceremony  for  a hospital  being  built  near  the 
site  of  the  Mylai  massacre.  The  four 
represented  Friendshipment,  a coalition  of 
U.S.  religious  and  peace  groups,  which 
raised  $150,000  toward  construction  of  the 
100-bed  facility. 

New  Zealand’s  Methodists: 
aging,  middle-class  church 

A recent  survey  of  New  Zealand  Me- 
thodism presents  a picture  of  an  aging  and 
middle-class  church.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
those  who  responded  to  the  survey  were 
over  50  years  old,  the  denomination’s  na- 
tional fortnightly  newspaper,  New  Citizen, 
reports.  Only  6 percent  were  under  30.  The 
largest  occupational  group  in  the  church  are 
housewives  (29  percent).  The  proportion  of 
management-professional  people,  clerical 
workers,  teachers,  farmers,  and  skilled 
craftsmen  were  generally  higher  than  that 
for  similar  categories  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  only  5 percent  of  Methodists 
were  shown  to  be  a nonskilled  positions. 

Genesis  quote  on  phone  book: 
no  religious  significance 

The  cover  of  the  new  California  state 
government  telephone  book,  which  incorpo- 
rates a Bible  quotation  in  the  design,  is 
constitutionally  permissible  because  the 
quote  lacks  religious  significance,  according 
to  Attorney  General  Yvelle  J.  Younger. 
Publication  of  the  directory  was  held  up  for 
more  than  a month  to  allow  Mr.  Younger  to 
give  a legal  opinion  on  the  cover  design, 
which  was  selected  by  Gov.  Gerald  Brown. 


It  features  a two-color  satellite  photograph 
of  the  earth,  and  a quotation  of  Genesis  1:2, 
3 — “And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there 
be  light:  and  there  was  light.  ” Mr.  Younger 
compared  the  quotation  to  the  phrase  “In 
God  We  Trust  ’ on  U.S.  coins,  ruling  that 
both  are  devoid  of  religious  significance. 

Nondrinker  gets 
distiller’s  award 

Bobby  Jones,  who  doesn’t  drink,  was  cited 
by  a major  distilling  company  as  being  “the 
most  consistent  and  most  productive  play- 
er” in  professional  basketball.  The  prize  was 
worth  $10,000  in  cash,  all  of  which  he  has 
contributed  to  religious  and  charitable 
projects.  Jones,  star  forward  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association’s  Denver  Nuggets, 
says,  “I  am  definitely  against  liquor  of  any 
kind  and  I just  felt  like  God  gave  me  this 
money,  not  for  me  to  keep,  but  to  use 
somehow.” 


Chain  selves  to  altar 
to  prevent  its  sale 

Two  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Anglican 
Church  in  Bray,  Ireland,  chained  them- 
selves to  its  altar  to  prevent  workers  from  re- 
moving it  to  a church  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Canon  A.  Northbridge,  rector  of  Castlederg 
Parish  Church  in  County  Tyrone,  said  he 
paid  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  $750  for  the 
communion  table,  lectern,  and  pulpit.  But 
Eva  Sutton  and  Moira  Leeson  want  the 
items  to  remain  here  and  be  given  to  the 
local  museum  as  a reminder  of  the  800-year 
history  of  St.  Paul’s.  St.  Paul’s  has  not  func- 
tioned as  a church  for  ten  years.  The  vestry 
wants  to  rent  it  out  as  a workshop.  Although 
the  two  women  are  not  opposed  to  this,  they 
want  the  altar  to  stay  in  Bray  as  a reminder 
of  the  town’s  history. 

18  religious  bodies  said  active 
in  Czechoslovakia 

A report  by  the  Czech  news  agency,  CTK, 
says  18  churches  and  religious  societies  are 
active  in  the  country.  The  report,  which 
covers  various  aspects  of  religion  in  the 
country,  says  these  groups  include  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches,  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church,  the  Jewish 
religious  community,  and  the  Union  of 
Brethren.  According  to  the  communist 
government’s  news  agency,  there  are  27 
bishops  in  office  and  4,860  clergymen.  It 
says  all  have  university  educations  and  that 
their  sole  professional  duty  is  to  “work 
among  believers.  ” The  government  pro- 
vides financial  support  for  all  churches,  pays 
clergymen,  and  invests  $1.6  million  each 
year  for  repair  of  churches  in  6,228  villages, 
the  report  says. 
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Signs  of  hope 


Last  week’s  comments  were  of  a pensive  nature.  This  week 
let  us  look  at  a few  hopeful  things  to  keep  a sense  of 
perspective.  The  first  several  come  not  from  the  popular 
press,  but  from  the  May  15  issue  of  The  Washington 
Spectator,  a four-page  newsletter  which  analyzes  current 
events  for  their  long-term  significance. 

The  Spectator  reports  that  good  things  are  happening  in 
California.  (It  appears,  at  times,  that  California  is  a trend- 
setter— strange  ideas  and  questionable  practices  seem  to 
surface  there  and  then  move  eastward.  If  so,  may  we  hope 
that  good  things  beginning  there  will  also  come  our  way?) 

Some  people  in  California  are  looking  to  the  future,  says 
the  Spectator,  seeking  to  devise  responses  which  make  it 
possible  to  continue  our  life  in  spite  of  diminished  resources. 
The  drought  in  California  has  helped  to  bring  the  problems 
of  the  future  into  focus  now. 

One  group  of  copers  is  involved  with  the  Farollones 
Institute,  described  as  a “team  of  young  people  [who]  have 
turned  away  from  what  they  see  as  the  dying  Affluent  Society 
with  its  reckless  waste  of  human  energy,  water,  fuel,  and 
metals.”  They  are  finding  that  it  is  possible  to  live  happily 
even  while  making  some  adaptations  to  patterns  which  have 
been  considered  part  of  the  good  life. 

They  have  discovered,  for  example,  the  obvious  point  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  good  quality  drinking  water  to  flush 
toilets  or  water  gardens.  Waste  water  will  do  just  as  well.  The 
ubiquitous  refrigerator  is  not  as  essential  as  we  thought  if 
someone  designs  an  insulated  storage  cabinet  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  And  compost  from  vegetable  and  animal 
waste  may  take  the  place  of  chemical  fertilizer.  Of  course  it  is 
easier  to  waste  than  to  save,  but  what  a pleasure  to  save  when 
one  sees  a purpose  for  it. 

Forward-looking  ideas  are  reported  at  work  in  other 
aspects  of  California  life,  says  the  Spectator.  There  are  moves 
to  make  the  state  government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  to  ease  the  burden  on  low-income  taxpayers,  to 
put  sewage  to  work.  “The  very  ease  of  the  life  [in  California] 
says  the  Spectator  “has  brought  leisure  for  imaginative 


thinking.”  And  so,  the  author  implies,  they  look  ahead  while 
the  rest  of  us  perhaps  lag  a little. 

But  not  all  the  good  things  are  being  done  in  California. 
The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  is  mentioned,  whose  head 
promoters  live  in  Michigan.  And  Kansas  City  has  shown 
creative  leadership  by  melting  down  confiscated  guns  for 
useful  purposes.  “A  few  weeks  ago,  police  took,  1,200 
handguns  ...  to  be  melted  down.  The  recycled  steel  will  be 
used  for  nails,  chicken  wire,  cable,  and  farm  tools. 

Nor  is  the  good  news  all  in  the  Spectator.  I myself  recently 
visited  a dairy  farm  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  where  heat  from 
the  milk  cooler  heats  water  for  cleaning  the  dairy.  Plans  are 
also  under  way  to  extract  methane  gas  from  the  cow  manure 
and  use  this  for  heating  the  farmhouse.  The  manure  will  be 
just  as  good  as  ever  for  fertilizer,  said  the  farmer. 

Also,  I have  heard  that  in  Maine  there  is  a school  for  do-it- 
yourself  housebuilders.  People  go  there  to  learn  how  to  build 
a house  for  half  the  cost  of  having  it  done  otherwise.  Another 
sign  that  the  spirit  of  imagination  is  yet  alive. 

Further,  it  has  been  announced  that  there  is  to  be  a 
baptism  in  our  congregation.  The  baptismal  candidate  has 
found  meaning  in  Christ  through  fellowship  in  our  church, 
especially  in  a Sunday  school  class. 

The  ability  of  the  church  to  reproduce  itself,  to  add  new 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  is  our  basic  sign  of  hope. 

Each  new  Christian  is  a sign  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work 
in  the  world.  As  long  as  this  is  true,  there  is  hope.  For  us,  the 
quality  of  life  moves  out  from  this  center. 

This  moving  out  is  referred  to  in  Philippians  2:12  as 
working  out  our  salvation.  In  the  New  Testament  epistles, 
this  “working  out  ” occupies  more  attention  than  the  “new 
birthing”  itself.  And  so  it  must  be.  One  decides  to  follow 
Christ  at  a certain  time  and  place.  He  may  go  back  on  that 
decision,  waver,  or  redecide — more  than  once. 

Even  so,  deciding  to  follow  Christ  is  a simple  thing 
compared  to  the  lifetime  of  working  out  one’s  salvation.  Yet 
is  not  this  too  a sign  of  hope,  as  well  as  faith  and  love? — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Children:  in  our  society  and  in  the  church 


Children  in  our  society 

by  Carl  N.  Rutt  and  Max  Miller 


Recently  Ann  Landers  reported  that  70  percent  of 
American  parents  would  not  have  children,  if  they  could  do  it 
over  again. 

Such  a statement  is  startling,  until  we  realize  people  have 
children  for  many  reasons;  religious,  social,  economic,  lack  of 
effective  birth  control,  desire  to  save  a marriage,  loneliness, 
boredom,  and  of  course,  love  and  positive  regard  for  children. 
This  article  explains  how  children  fit  into  our  current  society, 
and  attempts  to  stimulate  thinking  about  future  issues. 

Recently  the  public  has  become  properly  outraged  over  the 
physical  and  emotional  abuse  of  children.  Some  children  are 
physically  beaten,  while  others  are  battered  by  ridicule  and 
develop  with  very  low  self-esteem.  If  parents  expect  children 
to  meet  their  own  inner  needs,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
Children  should  not  be  the  primary  reason  for  parents’ 
existence — a parent  who  invests  them  with  such  importance 
places  an  obligation  on  them  for  success  they  may  not  reach. 
Parents  sometimes  say,  “I  love  my  children,  but  I can’t  stand 
being  around  them.  ” If  parents  feel  this  way  they  should  try 
to  find  ways  to  enjoy  their  children. 

Confused  about  parenting.  Children  today  need  what 
they  have  always  needed — love,  security,  acceptance, 
stimulation,  firm  but  sensible  limits,  food  and  shelter, 
freedom  to  explore  and  try  new  experiences,  and  learning 
how  to  accept  responsibility.  If  these  needs  are  met,  children 
seem  to  flourish  in  a variety  of  family  styles. 

Parents  have  needs  too,  especially  for  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities.  Children  born  in  the  70  s and  80  s will  enter 
families  confused  about  appropriate  parenting  principles. 
Parents  receive  conflicting  advice  on  how  to  raise  their 
children.  They  may  be  rigid,  and  if  that  fails,  may  in  despera- 
tion, acquiesce,  and  become  very  permissive.  Extremes  in- 
clude rigidity,  overcontrol,  and  severe  punishment,  or 
apathy,  excessive  permissiveness,  and  freedom. 

Parents  may  react  negatively  to  their  own  childhood 
experiences,  and  attempt  to  raise  their  own  children  dif- 
ferently. Yet  they  often  repeat  the  same  pattern,  using 
physical  punishment  as  the  primary  mode  of  discipline,  for 
example.  The  children  then  learn  to  fear  and  avoid  their 
parents,  and  the  cycle  continues  when  they  become  parents. 


Carl  N.  Rutt  is  a child  psychiatrist  and  assistant  professor  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  School  of  Medicine.  Max  Miller  is  a social  worker  in  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D,  This  and  the  following  article 
are  Meetinghouse  articles. 


The  problems  of  children  are  often  the  problems  of  parent- 
ing. Therefore,  if  parents  wish  to  change  their  children,  they 
usually  need  to  ehange  themselves  first.  In  general,  parents 
should  adopt  a style  compatible  with  their  own  personalities, 
making  sure  children’s  basic  needs  are  being  met.  When 
there  are  problems,  they  should  not  hesitate  to  try  alterna- 
tives, keeping  in  mind  the  value  of  consistency. 

Although  needs  of  children  may  be  constant,  family  struc- 
ture and  lifestyle  have  changed  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Fewer  families  work  together  cooperatively  on  the  farm. 
Thus  boys  and  girls  have  fewer  opportunities  to  share  in  their 
father’s  work.  In  addition,  families  move  frequently,  for 
reasons  that  serve  parents’  needs,  not  usually  their  children’s. 
As  a result,  children  need  to  adapt  to  new  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  make  new  friendships.  This  is  stressful  for 
children,  but  if  they  handle  it  well,  they  may  become  more 
resilient.  Trueblood  has  described  our  society  as  a “cut- 
flower  ” generation;  that  is,  few  people  have  any  roots. 

Another  disruption  is  the  single  parent  family.  Today 
about  one  out  of  10  United  States  children  lives  in  a one- 
parent  home.  In  low-income  black  neighborhoods,  the  ratio  is 
1 out  of  2.  The  absent-father  syndrome  may  hamper  sexual 
identification;  that  is,  the  children  have  difficulty  under- 
standing the  role  of  a father,  and  boys  do  not  know  how  to  be 
one  when  they  grow  up.  Sometimes  a single  parent  may  be 
better  for  children,  especially  if  prior  marital  tension  and 
hostility  disappear.  However,  one  parent  families  experience 
more  financial  problems,  and  the  single  parent  may  be  lonely 
and  unable  to  meet  children’s  needs. 

Frequently,  both  parents  are  employed.  This  produces 
greater  reliance  on  day-care  or  nursery  services,  and  reduces 
the  intensity  of  parental  influence  over  the  children.  Parents 
need  to  be  concerned  with  how  well  the  substitute  parents 
are  transmitting  similar  attitudes  and  values  to  their  children. 
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when  two  parents  work  different  shifts,  there  is  less  op- 
portunity for  relaxed  discussion,  and  the  children  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  see  mother  and  father  interacting.  The  fun- 
damental issue  is  not  working  mothers,  but  the  quality  of  the 
substitute  care. 

Rights  of  parents  and  children.  Child  rearing  requires 
time  and  energy,  and  modern  social  pressures  tend  to 
squeeze  children  out.  Society  pressures  adults  to  devote  more 
energies  to  ever  expanding  community  activities.  Children 
sometimes  jeopardize  plans  and  careers  of  adults.  Adults 
must  now  decide  whether  they  truly  want  to  be  parents,  and 
parents  of  how  many  children,  rather  than  just  assuming 
parenthood  as  an  integral  part  of  adulthood.  It  is  becoming 
more  socially  acceptable  now  not  to  have  any  children.  Mar- 
ried adults  should  examine  the  depth,  quality,  and 
permanence  of  their  marital  contract,  before  deciding  to  bear 
children. 

Parents  teach  their  children  much  about  the  world,  but 
they  frequently  bemoan  the  fact  that  children  are  learning 
“new  math”  and  modern  concepts  they  never  learned.  The 
educational  process  has  been  accelerated,  and  emotional 
maturity  is  expected  earlier.  How  then  do  parents  impart  en- 
during values,  while  their  seventh-grader  is  learning  what 
they  learned  when  they  were  finishing  school?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  not  identical. 
Respect  for  others,  perserverance,  friendliness,  courage, 
ability  to  love  another  person — these  are  priceless  gifts 
parents  give  to  children,  and  they  will  be  learned  if  they  are 
observed. 

“Children  should  be  seen  but  not  heard.”  In  generations 
past,  this  attitude  prevailed,  and  children  were  sometimes 
regarded  as  property — as  if  they  were  possessions  owned  by 
parents,  to  be  “used”  according  to  adult  whim  and  caprice. 
Today  courts  still  hesitate  to  intervene,  or  sever  parental 
rights,  when  a child  is  being  abused.  However  the  legal 
profession  recognizes  that  individual  children  have  rights, 
and  an  attorney  will  sometimes  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
interest  of  a young  child,  infant,  or  even  an  unborn  child. 
Children  have  the  right  to  be  loved,  to  be  accepted  for  what 
they  are,  and  not  be  compared  to  other  children,  or  to  our 
dream  ideals.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  pleaded, 
“Let  us  speak  less  of  the  duties  of  children  and  more  of  their 
rights.” 

Conversely,  children  are  not  the  center  of  the  universe. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  preoccupation  with  youth,  and  the 
notion  that  growing  old  is  to  be  resisted.  The  beautiful  body 
and  wrinkle-free  skin  are  exploited  by  advertising.  Grand- 
parents are  sometimes  “disposed  of”  at  retirement  centers. 
Children  then  miss  out  on  meaningful  three  generation  rela- 
tionships, and  awareness  that  old  age  can  be  beautiful. 
(“Grow  old  along  with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be,  the  last  of  life 
for  which  the  first  is  made,”  wrote  Browning  the  English 
poet. ) 

Changing  influences.  Families  and  children  will  increas- 
ingly relate  to  a more  secular  culture  in  which  oersons  are 


viewed  as  objects  “to  be  used.”  Children  need  to  learn  that 
right  and  wrong  does  not  depend  on  “being  caught. 

Violence  has  increased  and  the  impact  of  television 
concerns  many.  The  average  child  may  watch  six  hours  of 
television  a day.  By  the  time  he  has  graduated  from  high 
school  he  has  spent  half  again  more  time  in  front  of  television 
than  in  school,  and  witnessed  13,400  murders  enacted  on  the 
screen. 

Peer  pressure  to  conform  to  current  dress,  hair,  dating  pat- 
terns which  keep  changing — parents  cannot  keep  up  with 
them — will  create  continuing  tension  between  parent  and 
children.  The  maturation  of  children  tests  parents,  since  they 
need  to  constantly  modify  their  helping  role,  allowing  more 
and  more  autonomy.  This  is  a normal,  healthy  process,  but  it 
frustrates  many  parents.  Adolescents  capitalize  on  parental 
vulnerability  and  inconsistency.  Parents  need  to  understand 
“the  name  of  the  game,”  recognizing  what  to  expect,  and 
helping  their  children  become  independent  with  the  least 
amount  of  interference. 

Adolescence  can  be  a cherished  period  for  both  parent  and 
teenager  when  both  understand  and  accept  unpredictable  al- 
ternation between  being  dependent  and  doing  things  on  his/ 
her  own.  Research  shows  that  adolescents  who  feel  best  about 
themselves  and  their  parents  are  not  from  families  where 
parents  give  them  free  rein.  Rather,  the  youth  had  some 
freedom  but  also  definite  limits  which  communicated  love 
and  concern,  even  though  they  periodically  lamented  the 
restraints.  If  children  and  adolescents  are  allowed  choices  in 
trivial  areas  such  as  dress  or  hairstyle,  they  are  more  likely  to 
respect  the  limits  in  areas  of  greater  importance. 

Sexuality  is  an  important  growth  area  for  children  and 
youth.  Young  people  who  are  normal  are  sexual.  Peer 
pressure  to  perform  sexually  is  intense.  Dialogue  between 
parents  and  their  children  about  sex  is  minimal— not  due  to 
the  child’s  reluctance,  but  to  parental  inhibition. 

Sexual  intercourse  in  adolescents  is  common,  and  although 
we  are  more  aware  of  it,  the  frequency  is  probably  not  much 
greater  now  than  in  past  generations.  Children  generally  are 
ignorant  about  this  subject,  and  the  church  and  school  must 
provide  more  information,  but  it  will  have  to  be  accurate  and 
devoid  of  prejudices  to  be  accepted  and  respected. 

Kahlil  Gibran,  in  The  Prophet,  writes  eloquently  about  the 
place  children  should  have; 

Your  children  are  not  your  children. 

They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Life’s  longing  for  it- 
self. 

They  come  through  you  but  not  from  you, 

And  though  they  are  with  you,  yet  they  belong  not  to 
you. 

You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your  thoughts. 

For  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 

You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their  souls. 

For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which 
you  cannot  visit,  not  even  in  your  dreams. 

You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not  to  make 
them  like  you. 

For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  wit^h  vesterday.  ^ 
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Children  in  the  church 

by  Helen  Reusser 


“Do  you  feel  a part  of  the  fellowship  in  your  church?”  I 
recently  asked  a youth  group  in  one  of  our  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. A boy  who  was  not  as  yet  a church  member  re- 
plied, Much  of  the  time  I don’t,  especially  at  communion.” 
Children  and  young  people  are  part  of  the  fellowship  even 
though  they  are  not  baptized  members.  Yet  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize their  needs  as  persons.  Our  worship  services  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  adults,  but  the  needs  of  children  and 
youth  are  often  disregarded.  They  too  want  to  feel  important, 
needed,  a part  of  the  church. 

Children  are  sensitive,  full  of  faith,  suggestible,  easily  in- 
doctrinated, very  literal  in  their  understanding.  Children 
have  a right  to  be  children  for  as  long  a time  as  they  need  to 
be.  Why  do  we  tend  to  push  them  to  mature  before  they  are 
ready?  Why  are  we  in  such  a hurry  to  lead  them  into  abstract 
objective  thinking,  especially  in  our  Sunday  School  pro- 
grams? They  grow  very  slowly,  especially  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  We  know  at  what  age  most  children  can  learn  to 
count,  to  read,  to  write,  but  we  cannot  discover  as  readily 
when  they  begin  to  develop  a faith. 

Christian  concepts  such  as  truth,  faith,  meekness,  sharing, 
cannot  be  taught  until  children  are  ready,  no  matter  how 
much  pressure  is  used.  Many  adults  have  shared  with  me  that 
as  young  persons  they  felt  pressured  by  peers,  parents,  or  pas- 
tor to  join  the  church  before  they  understood  what  they  were 

doing  and  before  they  had  made  a real  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

Children  begin  to  develop  reasoning  ability  and  have 
pretty  well  attained  maturity  of  intelligence  by  the  age  of  13 
or  14  years.  This  is  the  age  at  which  they  are  most  often  lost 
to  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  Their  needs  are  not  being 
met.  We  need  teachers  who  are  good  models  and  have  suffi- 
cient teaching  skills  to  challenge  this  age. 

The  child:  safe  in  God’s  care.  As  an  Anabaptist  church  we 
regard  the  child  as  safe  in  God’s  care  until  the  age  of  ac- 
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countability  when  old  enough  to  make  a choice.  Usually  this 
occurs  in  mid  or  late  teens  or  early  twenties. 

The  small  child  has  faith  in  his  parents.  Then  he  adopts  his 
parents  faith  and  eventually  forms  a faith  of  his  own.  Very 
often  there  is  a period  of  doubting,  of  discarding  the  parents’ 
faith  before  making  faith  his  own. 

Are  we  as  parents  ready  to  allow  our  children  to  make  their 
own  choices?  Jesus  made  a choice  when  He  was  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  wilderness.  He  chose  the  way  of  suffering  love. 

Christian  nurture,  good  modeling,  love,  caring,  prayer, 
and  an  expectation  that  our  young  people  will  accept  Christ 
can  provide  the  climate  for  a free  decision  to  choose  God’s 
way  or  reject  it.  Christian  nurture  encourages  the  child  to 
make  decisions  and  commitments  all  along  the  way  as  he 
grows  and  matures. 

I believe  our  goal  in  Christian  education  is  to  give  our 
children  a background  of  knowledge  and  experience  from 
which  they  can  make  a voluntary  decision  for  Christ.  This  in- 
cludes teaching  Bible  stories  and  facts,  hymns  and  prayers, 
Christian  values;  identifying  their  gifts  and  helping  them 
develop  and  use  them;  providing  Christian  fellowship  in  peer 
groups  and  in  intergenerational  settings.  It  also  includes  tith- 
ing and  sharing  of  material  goods  and  money,  encouraging 
Christian  schooling  and  Christian  service.  It  necessitates 
confronting  children  with  many  opportunities  for  growth  and 
commitments  as  well  as  providing  concrete  ways  to  translate 
those  experiences  into  action.  It  involves  identifying  the  his- 
tory and  beliefs  of  our  Anabaptist  forefathers  in  the  light  of 
New  Testament  teaching.  It  requires  helping  our  children  to 
know  and  like  themselves  so  that  they  can  relate  meaning- 
fully to  others  and  share  their  faith. 

How  well  are  we  meeting  these  goals  in  our  congregations? 
Christian  education  is  not  very  important  to  many  of  our 
people.  I say  this  because  of  the  poor  attendance  in  our  Sun- 
day School  classes,  the  poor  facilities  in  many  churches,  the 
short  time  allowed  for  teaching,  the  lack  of  child  and  youth 
participation  in  our  worship  services,  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  teachers,  the  constant  struggle  to 
get  teachers  for  our  Sunday  school  classes,  clubs,  summer  Bi- 
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ble  school  classes,  and  camps. 

My  conclusion  after  visiting  between  twenty  and  thirty 
churches  in  Ontario  is  that  we  don’t  expect  much  from  the 
pupils  in  our  classes  and  we  don’t  get  much.  Teachers  are 
afraid  to  demand  standards  in  discipline  because  they  fear 
lack  of  parental  support  or  the  loss  of  the  child  to  the  Sunday 
school  or  lack  the  skills  to  discipline.  Teachers  are  afraid  to 
demand  standards  for  learning  such  as  bringing  Bibles  and 
lesson  books  regularly,  doing  homework,  learning  memory 
work  because  the  children  refuse  to  cooperate.  We  have  no 
kind  of  testing  program  to  measure  how  much  Bible 
knowledge  our  children  have  gained  by  the  time  they  reach 
grade  8,  what  values  they  have  adopted,  in  other  words  no 
way  of  establishing  the  effectiveness  of  our  educational 
program. 

Teachers  frustrated  for  time.  Our  teachers  are  frustrated 
by  lack  of  time  to  teach  and  to  apply  the  lesson  and  by  the  ir- 
regular attendance  of  many  pupils.  They  feel  lack  of  support 
from  the  parents  and  the  church  as  a whole,  as  well  as  a sense 
of  inferiority  because  so  many  of  them  lack  any  training  to 
teach. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  encouraging  signs  in  our 
Christian  education  program.  There  is  new  interest  in  provid- 
ing children’s  church  occasionally  and  in  greater  use  of 
children  in  the  regular  worship  services.  Teachers  are  asking 
for  better  teaching  methods.  There  is  a concern  for  a common 
understanding  of  what  we  as  a church  believe  about  nurture 
and  evangelism  of  children.  Teachers  are  trying  new  settings 
outside  of  the  classroom  for  teaching  and  they  are  using  new 
ways  to  put  faith  into  practice. 

Requests  are  coming  for  regular  teacher  training  programs, 
for  apprenticeship  of  new  teachers  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  ones,  for  a definite  term  of  teaching  rather  than 
a lifetime  expectation  as  it  has  been  sometimes  in  the  past. 
Teachers  want  to  improve  their  classroom  facilities  so  that  at 
least  the  minimum  requirements  are  met.  Libraries  are  being 
greatly  improved  in  many  churches.  Drama  is  being  used  as 
an  effective  teaching  method. 

Children  in  our  churches  today  need  the  best  Christian 
nurture  we  can  give  them.  That  nurture  starts  and  centers  in 
the  home,  but  the  Christian  education  program  of  the  church 
can  build  on  and  enrich  the  efforts  of  the  home. 


On  washing  each  othei^s  feet 


what  was  Jesus  saying  by  washing  His  disciples’  feet?  On 
the  night  before  his  death,  when  he  took  a basin  and  began 
washing  his  disciples’  feet,  Jesus  performed  the  task  of  a slave 
of  those  times  (Jn.  13:1-17.).  It  was  as  if  He  were  saying: 

“You  have  been  arguing  time  and  again  about  who  is  the 
greatest  among  you.  Even  when  we  had  just  returned  from 
the  moving  experience  of  the  transfiguration,  and  even  when 
1 tried  to  tell  you  that  very  soon  I would  be  killed,  there  was 
this  rivalry  among  you. 

“I  called  a little  child  to  Me,  held  him  in  our  midst,  and 
tried  to  teach  you  that  whoever  humbles  himself  as  a little 
child  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I tried  to  tell  you 
that  greatness  is  not  a matter  of  lording  but  loving,  not  being 
served  but  serving,  just  as  1 did  not  come  to  be  served  but  to 
serve  and  to  give  My  life  a ransom  for  many. 

“My  time  with  you  is  very  short  before  My  death  but  1 will 
patiently  show  you,  by  taking  the  role  of  a slave,  that  I am 
calling  you  not  to  rule  but  to  serve.  Now  that  1,  your  Lord 
and  Teacher  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  should  wash 
one  another’s  feet.  ” 

What  are  we  saying?  As  we  observe  foot  washing  today  we 
are  saying: 

This  act  symbolizes  my  willingness  to  be  a servant,  doing 
the  lowly,  loving  tasks  for  others.  Today  it  is  professing  love 
and  servanthood.  Tomorrow  and  succeeding  tomorrows  it 
will  be  practicing  love  and  servanthood.  Now  it  is  love 
declared.  Hereafter  it  will  be  love  in  action:  giving  up  time. 


money,  comfort,  and  convenience  for  the  welfare  of  another. 
(It  is  unlikely  that  service  to  others  will  be  easy  and  comforta- 
ble but  there  is  an  accompanying  enjoyment  that  is  appro- 
priate. Jesus  said,  “If  you  know  these  things,  happy  are  you  if 
you  do  them.  ”) 

Each  of  us  can  think  of  his/her  own  circle  of  activity  and 
some  of  the  servant  tasks  that  will  need  to  be  done  for  those 
around  us.  Will  it  mean  helping  a bone-tired  mother  of  little 
children?  Helping  someone  start  a car,  change  a tire?  Taking 
a person  to  the  doctor?  Helping  in  a home  where  death  has 
come?  Listening  to  a hurting,  lonesome  person?  Polishing 
someone’s  shoes?  Washing  dishes?  Taking  out  the  garbage? 

We  will  be  sensitive  to  the  menial  tasks  that  need  to  be 
done  for  others  not  because  of  society’s  corrupt  concept  of  in- 
feriors serving  superiors  but  because  we  are  servants  of  God 
and  each  other  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  or  class.  We  are 
“love-slaves  ” because  of  who  Jesus  is  and  what  He  has  done 
in  our  lives.  What  will  be  the  outworkings  of  this  concept? 

Pride  of  wealth,  pride  of  knowledge,  pride  of  position  and 
power  are  not  appropriate  for  those  who  profess  to  follow 
Christ.  (Isn’t  it  amazing  that  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  had 
been  teaching  were  still  arguing  as  to  who  was  the  greatest?) 

All  of  us  tend  toward  selfishness  and  pride.  Someone  has 
said  we  have  layers  of  pride  similar  to  the  layers  of  an  onion. 
We  tear  off  one  layer,  thinking  we  have  gotten  the  victory 
over  a certain  aspect  of  pride,  and  behold,  there  is  another 
layer.  How  we  do  need  the  grace  of  Jesus  and  the  forgiveness 
of  each  other.  — Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 
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To  Grammy  Clemens 

by  Joseph  C.  Nyce 


Editors  note:  Hannah  Rittenhouse  Clemens  died  on 
March  26,  1977,  at  the  age  of  97.  She  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  J.  C.  Clemens,  a former  leader  in  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Conference.  This  tribute  is  written  by  a grandson  who 
is  a student  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

At  your  funeral  a few  days  ago,  I had  a terrible  urge  to  get 
up  and  say  something  to  you  and  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  had  come  together  to  express  sorrow  at  your  passing  and 
joy  for  having  known  and  loved  you.  I knew  what  I wanted  to 
say,  but  somehow  could  not  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
standing  and  speaking.  Maybe  I was  restrained  by  the  taboo 
that  prevents  relatives  from  taking  part  in  funeral  cere- 
monies. More  likely  it  was  the  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  I 
had  for  Gerald  Studer  and  John  E.  Lapp,  who  were  conduct- 
ing  the  most  meaningful  and  sensitive  funeral  I have  ever  at- 
tended, that  kept  me  from  intruding  into  their  thoughtful 
service.  Nevertheless  I must  share  these  feelings  with  you  and 
with  those  who  love  you. 

Just  six  days  before  you  died,  at  the  surprise  fortieth  an- 
niversary party  we  had  for  my  parents,  you  said  to  me  three 
times:  “Joey,  I never  wanted  to  be  a minister’s  wife.  The  last 
thing  I wanted  to  be  was  the  wife  of  a minister.  I thought  that 
would  be  just  awful.  But  the  older  ministers’  wives  were  a 
great  help  to  me.  You  made  it  a point  to  tell  me  that  three 
different  times.  Why? 

I know  you  wanted  to  be  a schoolteacher.  I also  know  that 
you  were  proud  and  would  probably  have  been  a woman  of 
culture  were  it  not  for  the  fate  of  being  born  into  a noncon- 


forming religious  tradition.  I even  know  that  you  were  never 
very  comfortable  with  the  stigma  attached  to  the  position  of 
minister  s wife.  But  is  that  the  message  you  were  so  eager  to  t 
get  across  to  me?  Your  triple-barreled  approach  suggested  ; 
that  there  was  more. 

Of  course,  since  I m at  seminary  you  were  concerned  for 
my  wife,  Kathie.  You  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I was  awake  to 
the  way  my  vocational  plans  could  easily  and  brutally 
swallow  her  and  condemn  her  to  a life  she  never  asked  for  nor 
deserves.  Grammy,  I hear  you  loud  and  clear,  and  I will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  create  a way  for  both  of  us  to  live 
out  our  vocational  orientations  without  denying  the  other’s 
dreams  and  faith.  But  you  would  have  said  that  straight  out. 
You  were  never  one  to  mince  words.  While  I’m  convinced 
that  that  is  a pointed  part  of  your  message  for  me,  I know 
now  that  you  were  saying  more. 

The  evening  before  your  funeral,  after  the  doors  for  the 
public  viewing  had  been  closed,  Gerald  Studer  spoke  to  the 
family  members  present.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  refer  to 
a few  lines  at  that  time,  lines  that  were  especially  appropriate 
for  the  occasion,  lines  of  comfort  and  of  hope.  It  was  then 
that  I knew  what  you  were  saying  to  me.  Gerald  was  referring 
to  lines  from  the  Scriptures— from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  1 
Corinthians,  Revelation — but  I saw  the  lines  on  your  face  and 
hands.  I saw  those  lines  of  hope  and  comfort.  I still  see  them. 

I will  always  see  them. 

You  never  wanted  to  be  a minister’s  wife.  But  you  were; 
and  you  found  the  love  and  care  to  make  your  way  in  that 
new  life.  You  never  wanted  to  get  old.  But  you  lived  to  be  97, 
finding  ways  to  be  fully  alive  through  a century  that  shat- 
tered your  world  time  and  time  again.  Those  lines  you  wear 
so  well  are  the  lines  of  hope — of  death  and  rebirth. 

You  were  not  the  wife  of  an  ordinary  minister,  but  of  J.  C. 
Clemens,  a pioneer  in  many  ways.  But,  for  you  his  pioneering 
was  a most  difficult  lot.  You  were  not  up  front  where  the  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  blunted  the  pain  of  the 
death  of  the  old.  No,  you  were  the  minister’s  wife,  on  the 
sidelines,  at  home,  in  the  pews,  where  the  idealism  of  the  new 
was  a feeble  platitude  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of  the  old  be- 
ing torn  apart.  Carried  along  into  the  new,  you  had  to  hold 
the  family,  the  farm,  and  many  times  the  congregation 
together  through  the  painful  process  of  death.  Yes,  he 
showed  the  way,  he  charted  the  course,  but  you  had  to  bring 
those  through  who  could  not  see  clearly  the  shape  of  the  new 
because  the  pain  of  death  distorted  their  vision.  You  had  to 
live  the  death  in  a most  painful  way.  And  live  it  you  did! 

How  often  you  denied  yourself!  How  often  you  died  to  the 
old  world  of  desire  and  self-pity  only  to  find  and  demonstrate 
new  life  along  the  way.  Grammy,  you  have  died  once  more, 
but  only  to  be  resurrected  again,  not  only  in  the  last  days,  but 
in  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  know  you  and  love  you. 
Thank  you,  Grammy,  for  your  life  has  been  a witness  of  the 
gospel  that  defines  our  faith  and  grounds  our  hope.  As  I write 
to  you  on  this  Easter  day,  I can  say  He  is  risen!  Grammy,  I say 
that  in  renewed  confidence  because  of  you.  I love  you,  and  I 
surely  will  miss  you.  But  I am  most  grateful  for  having  lived 
with  you. 
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Hear,  hear! 

Editor’s  note:  Readers  are  invited  to 
submit  brief  statements  of  personal  convic- 
tion for  this  column.  Send  your  expression  to 
“Hear,  hear”  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Let  your  light  shine 

Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.”  What  does 
the  world  think  of  us  if  we  say  we  are  Chris- 
tians but  don’t  act  like  or  look  like  Chris- 
tians? The  Bible  teaches  simplicity  and 
modest  apparel  and  I believe  if  more  of  us 
would  practice  being  modest  and  dress 
simply  the  world  would  soon  know  that  we 
are  Christians.  The  light  shines  brightest  in 
a dark  place,  so  we  need  to  let  our  light 
shine  in  this  dark  and  sinful  world. 

I believe  if  we  deny  ourselves  and  let  God 
have  complete  control  of  our  lives,  this  light 
will  shine  forth  from  our  very  being  and  be  a 
blessing  to  all. — Miriam  Yoder,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Commitment  for  the  future 

Prophets  of  doom  have  never  rated  very 
high  in  my  mind.  So  it  is  with  a certain  ap- 
prehension that  I assume  the  role  for  a mo- 
ment. Two  problems,  diverse  in  form  yet 
quite  close  in  nature  appear  to  be  threaten- 
ing the  church  widely  and  increasingly  our 
own  Mennonite  brotherhood.  I am  speaking 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage  relation- 
ship and  the  corresponding  “corporate” 
breakdown  of  relationships — our  church 
bodies  themselves.  To  be  sure  both  have 
plagued  the  church  for  years,  yet  as  our 
church  moves  increasingly  toward  urbaniza- 
tion and  secular  education  (though  not  be- 
ing evil  in  themselves)  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  faced  more  and  more  with  these 
two  relational  problems:  marriage  and 
church  solidarity. 

The  two  are  related  in  that  they  both 
consist  of  a voluntary  reciprocal  commit- 
ment or  covenant  between  the  parties  in- 
volved and  thrive  on  mutual  self-giving  love 
and  upbuilding,  one  of  another.  It  should 
not  seem  strange  then  that  when  a society 
perpetuating  individualism  and  shallowness 
in  personal  commitment  confronts  us,  both 
marriage  and  church  unity  are  threatened. 

The  issues  are  different — in  marriage  we 
allegedly  find  interests  differing  and  com- 
munication failing  while  in  the  church  we 
find  so  called  “doctrinal  ” and  practical  dif- 
ferences. Yet  at  the  core  of  our  difficulties  in 
both  instances  lies  a lack  of  commitment  one 
to  another  and  a desire  to  perpetuate  self 
more  than  a desire  to  heal  relationships  and 
build  up  people.  In  the  end  we  find 
ourselves  having  championed  the  cause  of 


truth  only  to  find  we  trampled  over  people 
in  the  process. 

The  Jesus  way  was  continually  to  sift 
through  the  camouflage  and  confront 
persons  at  the  real  issue — that  of  commit- 
ment. Yet  it  was  never  for  the  sake  of  truth 
per  se,  but  rather  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
persons,  to  liberate  them  from  their  hurts 
and  failures  and  to  release  them  to  be 
authentic  in  their  relationship  to  God  and 
their  “brothers  and  sisters.  ” Confrontation 
is  necessary — glossing  over  difficulties  only 
allows  them  to  fester  and  eventually  boil 
over.  Yet  continually  we  must  strive  for 
confrontation  that  heals— that  which  values 
the  person. 

“Love  will  keep  us  together”  is  a modern 
attempt  at  understanding  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  commitment.  Yet  the  increas- 
ing drive  for  autonomy  and  corresponding 
rise  in  divorce  rates  is  a sad  commentary  on 
the  success  of  such  a philosophy.  Healthy 
lasting  relationships,  both  in  marriage  and 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  are  spawned  out  of 
unqualified  commitment  to  God  and  to  one 
another  as  exemplified  in  the  commitment 
of  Christ  to  the  church,  who,  even  while  we 
were  yet  opposed  to  Him,  gave  His  life  for 
us.  In  Ephesians  Paul  calls  this  unqualified 
commitment,  “submitting  yourselves  one  to 
another  in  the  fear  of  God.”  The  emphasis  is 
taken  off  the  “issue,”  off  the  “sin’  and 
placed  on  the  value  of  the  person.  Several 
suggestions  may  be  offered  for  person- 
centered  rather  than  issue-centered  redemp- 
tive dealing. 

1.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  healthy 
relationships  are  not  automatically  present 
in  either  a believers’  church  or  a consum- 
mated marriage.  In  each,  a covenant  has 
been  entered  into  in  which  mutually  satisfy- 
ing relationships  are  the  result  of  hard  work, 
sacrifice,  caring,  failure,  and  acceptance  and 
not  the  result  of  the  covenant  itself. 

2.  It  is  by  continual  dialogue  and  creative 
use  of  conflict  that  the  fruit  of  healthy  rela- 
tionships is  matured,  for  “even  the  ungodly 
love  those  that  love  them.  ” Conflict  cannot 
be  avoided,  for  it  is  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  fallen  man.  The  challenge  to  the 
church  is  to  recognize  this  and  turn  it  into  a 
creative,  growth  inducing  experience. 

3.  The  role  of  the  submitting  servant  is 
the  only  one  which  allows  for  true  com- 
munication and  thus  the  only  one  which  has 
potential  for  bringing  about  healthy  satisfy- 
ing relationships.  Any  action  from  outside 
the  servant  role  can  only  result  in  a form  of 
barter  bent  on  selfish  ends  in  both  marriage 
and  the  church. 

4.  As  society  tempts  us  to  demand  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms,  the  calling  of 
Christ  beckons  us  rather  differently,  to  un- 
qualified commitment  to  one  another  as 
persons  who  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  their  brothers. 
“Issues”  and  “answers  ” take  a backseat  to 
persons  and  commitments.  We  are  a people 


who  seek  not  our  own,  but  rather  that  we 
may  edify  one  another.  Herein  lies  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

As  we  step  into  the  future  we  must  step  in 
together.  The  gates  of  hell  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  against  our  relational  commitments 
in  marriage  and  in  the  body  of  Christ  if  we 
step  in  as  servants.  Commitment  is  costly, 
yet  it  is  the  way  Jesus  calls  us,  to  seek  not  our 
own  but  the  good  of  the  persons  to  whom  we 
have  committed  ourselves. — Jerry  A.  Oyer, 
Pasadena,  California. 

Ten  percent 

Reports  of  administrative  secretaries  to 
the  director  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
usually  are  high  points.  Even  though  some 
frustrating  results  are  presented,  an  overall 
“good  things  are  happening  generally  per- 
vades. 

Reports  at  the  April  14  and  15  meeting 
are  different.  In  spite  of  encouraging  year- 
end  giving  and  a sense  of  genuine  support 
by  conferences  and  congregations,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  took  action  to 
reduce  original  budget  projections  for  1977 
by  10  percent. 

To  listen  and  sense  the  wrestle  between 
program  potential  and  dollar  limits  was  a 
difficult  experience.  Examples  were: 

1.  A church  in  Texas  is  being  phased  out 
and  support  by  Home  Missions  was 
scheduled  to  discontinue  about  June  1. 

2.  In  Ken  Weaver’s  Mennonite  Board- 
casts  report  the  words  “cancel  ” and  dis- 
continue occurred — in  order  to  expand  in 
other  areas  and  accept  new  challenges. 

3.  John  Eby  reported  a reduction  in  staff 
and  the  number  of  Voluntary  Service 
workers.  Some  units  closed  and  others 
shifted  to  self-support.  Opportunities  for 
service  are  numerous  and  volunteers  are 
available,  but  now  the  VS  program  must 
raise  a high  percentage  of  its  1977  budget 
from  earnings  and  local  contributions. 

4.  Eor  overseas  missions  to  find  a way  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  10  percent  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  since  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing personnel  overseas  has  increased  by  66 
percent  since  1974.  The  reduction  includes 
the  cancel  of  bookstore  property  purchase  in 
Brazil  and  cutback  in  audiovisual  and  litera- 
ture budget. 

These  cuts  involve  people,  projects,  and 
dreams  in  mission. 

One  Board  member  said,  “This  isn  t 
right.  I do  not  believe  the  church  wants  this 
to  happen.” 

I agree  with  him.  A critical  look  at 
projects  and  priorities  is  good.  But  when  it 
cripples  and  forces  withdrawal  I question  it. 

I’m  glad  my  congregation  approved  a 
budget  of  10  percent  above  church  askings 
for  general  church  boards.  I want  my  church 
and  my  conference  to  make  it  possible  for 
mission  people  to  pursue  their  vision. 
Miriam  Beachy,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Volunteer  Tom  Capuano  at  work  with  children  in  a Recife,  Brazil,  orphanage. 


them  in  for  further  questioning  was  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  police,”  com- 
mented MCC  Brazil  director  Randall 
Schertz.  “However,  the  guilt  until  proven 
innocent’  syndrome  and  their  imprisonment 
were  completely  uncalled  for.” 

The  governor  of  Pernambuco,  the  state  in 
which  they  were  arrested,  was  upset  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  two  men.  Not  only  did 
he  fire  the  prison  officials  involved,  but  he 
also  made  a decree  requiring  the  reporting 
of  arrests  involving  foreigners  to  high-level 
authorities. 

The  MCC  unit  in  Pernambuco  pointed 
out  in  a statement,  however,  that  the  real 
problem  lies  within  the  prison  system  itself, 
since  the  two  men  were  not  treated  any  dif- 
ferently than  the  other  prisoners.  “We  suf- 
fered for  three  days,  then  it  was  over,  ” 
Capuano  pointed  out.  “What  is  needed  is 
the  regaining  and  protecting  of  the  inaliena- 
ble human  rights  of  those  poor,  suffering 
guys  whose  unfortunate  lives  we  glimpsed, 
and  who  are  still  in  jail  without  a trial,  sub- 
jected to  prison  conditions  that  easily  match 
those  of  the  Colonial  era.  ” 


Brazil  volunteer  imprisoned 
without  charge 


On  May  15,  Thomas  Capuano  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer,  of  Altamont, 
N.Y.,  along  with  Lawrence  Rosenbaugh,  an 
American  Catholic  priest,  was  arrested 
without  charge  in  Recife,  Brazil,  and  held 
for  four  days  until  the  American  consulate, 
notified  that  they  were  missing,  was  able  to 
arrange  for  their  release. 

The  two  men  were  pushing  a hand  cart 
toward  a marketplace  about  noon,  intending 
to  pick  up  sacks  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
distribution  among  the  poor,  when  two 
police  officers  accosted  them.  The  police 
asked  to  see  their  documents,  which  were  in 
perfect  order,  and  bombarded  them  with 
questions. 

“We  informed  them  that  we  were  mem- 
bers of  foreign  mission  organizations.  I 
identified  myself  as  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  a Protestant 
mission  organization,  and  Lawrence  identi- 
fied himself  as  a Catholic  priest,  Capuano 
said,  “f'or  no  apparent  reason,  then,  we 
were  told  we  would  be  taken  in  and  our 
documents  checked.  We  were  handcuffed 
and  told  to  enter  the  car  while  the  men 
parked  our  cart  and  belongings  near  the  side 
of  the  road. 

(iapuano  and  Rosenbaugh  were  taken  to  a 
police  station  that  deals  especially  with  rob- 
beries and  thieves.  The  man  behind  the 
front  desk  wrote  down  their  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers,  took  their 
w allets  and  glasses,  and  told  them  their  case 
would  be  resolved  the  follow'ing  day. 

“As  we  stood  before  the  desk,  a very 


heavy-set  man  with  a gun  in  a case  entered 
the  room  with  various  other  men,”  Capuano 
recalled.  “He  hit  me  on  the  side  of  the  head 
lightly  with  his  gun  barrel  and  said,  ‘Com- 
munists, eh?  Then  he  pushed  me  violently 
into  the  desk,  poking  his  gun  into  my 
stomach. 

The  men  were  taken  to  the  jail,  where 
they  were  ordered  to  strip  naked,  then  were 
placed  in  a ll-by-16-foot  cell  which  already 
contained  24  male  prisoners,  also  nude. 

“We  learned  from  the  prisoners  that 
many  had  been  in  jail  from  20-30  days  and 
did  not  know  when  they  would  be 
released,  Capuano  said.  “Many  did  not 
know  the  charges  against  them.  All  were 
held  incommunicado,  ourselves  included;  as 
our  every  request  to  telephone  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate was  consistently  ignored,  deferred,  or 
outwardly  denied. 

By  the  fourth  day  of  their  detainment,  it 
was  clear  that  all  prisoners  were  being  sub- 
jected to  a series  of  calculatedly  demoraliz- 
ing inhumanities,  the  two  men  reported. 
Prisoners  were  starved,  beaten,  denied  visi- 
tors, and  subjected  to  unsanitary  conditions. 

Finally,  about  noon  on  the  fourth  day  of 
their  imprisonment,  the  two  Americans 
were  called  to  the  front  desk  and  asked  for 
their  names  and  the  names  of  their  organiza- 
tions. Twenty  minutes  later  they  were 
released  with  valuables  returned  intact  ex- 
cept for  their  money.  No  explanation  for 
either  their  imprisonment  was  given. 

“We  feel  the  actual  examination  of  Tom’s 
and  Lawrence  s documents  and  even  taking 


COs  remember 
General  Hershey 

Unusual  as  it  may  sound,  the  death  of  four- 
star  Army  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  on 
May  20,  1977,  drew  the  attention  and 
aroused  the  memories  of  many  Mennonites. 

In  addition  to  being  the  descendent  of 
Swiss  Mennonite  pacifists,  the  Indiana-born 
general  directed  the  Selective  Service 
System  from  its  inception  in  1940  until  1970 
and  in  this  capacity  presided  over  the  birth 
and  maturation  of  the  alternate  service 
program. 

Serving  as  secretary  of  a joint  army-navy 
committee  beginning  in  1936  to  figure  out 
how  a systematic  draft  could  be  established 
gave  Hershey  a hand  in  preparing  recom- 
mendations which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
1940  draft  law.  Hershey  was  named  execu- 
tive of  the  new  system  in  1940  and  became 
its  director  in  1941. 

His  contact  with  the  historic  peace 
churches  regarding  the  draft  was  almost  im- 
mediate. In  September  1940  he  suggested 
that  the  historic  peace  churches  think  of  al- 
ternate plans  for  conscientious  objectors.  He 
reiterated  that  suggestion  on  October  15, 
1940,  pointing  out  that  “as  no  one  in  the 
government  service  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  problem,”  the  churches  should 
“make  concrete  and  specific  suggestions 
along  this  line. 

The  historic  peace  churches — Menno- 
nites, Friends,  and  Church  of  the 

Brethren — had  in  the  meantime  organized 
the  National  Council  for  Religious  Objec- 
tors, forerunner  of  the  National  Interre- 
ligious Service  Board  for  Conscientious 

Objectors,  to  tackle  the  problem.  On 
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Dfct-iilln'r  19,  1940,  Civilian  Public  Service 
was  approved  with  the  government  provid- 
ing general  administration,  inspection,  and 
transportation  costs  for  the  men  to  the 
camps  and  the  National  Council  for  He- 
ligious  Objectors  providing  financing  and 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  camps.  The 
program  was  initiated  on  a one-year  trial 
basis. 

On  November  1,  1941,  as  the  trial  year 
was  drawing  to  a close.  General  Hershey 
visited  Camp  18  at  Denison,  Iowa.  “Outside 
1 have  heard  only  good  things  about  you,” 
he  told  the  men.  “1  believe  you  have  a real 
opportunity  to  prove  something  in  the  life  of 
our  country.  You  are  impressing  people  with 
your  sincerity,  honesty,  and  meekness— 1 
think  you  need  have  no  fear. 

A few  weeks  later  he  agreed  to  continue 
the  program  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  assuming  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  repairing  the  camps. 

“We  worked  out  together  an  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  of  Selective 
Service  and  the  National  Service  Board  as 
representatives  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies, and  the  program  started,”  wrote  Paul 
Comly  French,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objec- 
tors, in  1943.  “We  are  still  operating  on  the 
basis  of  that  understanding  between 
General  Hershey  and  the  National  Service 
Board  for  Religious  Objectors.  It  is  a 
cooperative  agreement  under  which  we  are 
mutually  concerned  about  the  success  of  the 
program. 

Although  General  Hershey  was  responsi- 
ble for  mustering  an  army  of  thousands 
under  the  new  system  during  World  War  11, 
he  always  had  time  to  discuss  the  concerns 
of  the  small  number  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors. “It  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  man,” 
comments  Mennonite  (Central  Gommittee 
Executive  Secretary  William  T.  Snyder, 
“that  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  commit- 
ted to  raising  armies  through  the  draft,  he 
nevertheless  had  deep  sensitivity  for 
conscientious  objectors. 

When  talk  of  compulsory  national  service 
arose  between  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
War,  Hershey  favored  the  idea  and  the  his- 
toric peace  churches  opposed  it.  “But 
General  Hershey  was  a friendly  adversary, 
Snyder  smiles.  “He  knew  we  were  working 
against  his  cause,  but  he  respected  our 
beliefs  and  commitments.  When  the  Korean 
War  broke  out  and  we  went  to  see  him  to 
work  out  a new  alternate  service  arrange- 
ment under  the  new  regulations,  he  was 
interested  in  developing  a constructive 
program. 

One  of  the  general  s characteristics  which 
won  him  respect  from  all  sides  was  his  in- 
nate sense  of  fairness.  “Any  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  cooperation  between  Selective 
Service  and  the  NSBRO  must  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  ultimate  authority  of  SS  and 
the  entire  CPS  program  was  in  control  of 


National  Director  Hershey,”  writes  Melvin 
Gingerich  in  his  book  Service  for  Peace.  “If 
he  had  been  arbitrary,  hostile,  and  in- 
tolerant, conscientious  objectors  could  have 
been  subjected  to  unbearable  conditions. 

General  Hershey  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
up  the  files  of  those  conscientious  objectors 
whom  the  National  Service  Board  for  Re- 
ligious Objectors  felt  had  not  received  fair 
treatment  from  their  local  draft  boards, 
Snyder  remembers.  “Hershey  was  fair,  and 
if  he  thought  injustice  had  been  done  he 
went  against  the  decision  of  the  local  board, 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  that  local  draft 
board  members  would  resign. 

“1  think  we  were  fortunate  to  have  a man 
of  his  fairness  in  that  position.  He  had  in- 
tegrity. He  said  he’d  rather  be  thought  of  as 
stupid  than  as  crooked,  ” Snyder  comments. 

When  Hershey  retired  from  the  military 
in  1973  at  age  79,  he  was  the  oldest  military 
person  in  active  tluty.  He  was  approaching 
84  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Noakhali  Deputy  Commissioner  Chowdury 
(left)  and  MCC  agriculture  extensionist  Siraj 
Uddowala 


Commissioner  inspects 
sunflower,  cultivation 

“Bangladesh  needs  more  educated  people 
who  are  not  afraid  to  get  their  hands  dirty,” 
Giajuddin  Md.  Chowdury,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  Noakhali  District,  said  recently. 
The  commissioner  was  impressed  with  the 
active  part  that  Siraj  Uddowala,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  agricultural  extension 
worker,  has  played  in  growing  sunflower, 
soybean,  and  potato  crops  in  the  village  of 
Raja  Rampur. 

Uddowala  has  been  assisting  a group  of 
about  10  farmers  in  this  village,  which 
Deputy  Commissioner  Chowdury  visited  to 
inspect  the  fields  and  to  watch  a farmer 
harvest  his  potato  crop.  The  farmers  have 
cultivated  about  two  acres  of  sunflowers  and 
five  acres  of  soybeans. 

Farmers  in  Raja  Rampur  do  not  usually 
cultivate  potatoes.  However,  Uddowala, 
who  is  posted  in  a nearby  village,  showed 
them  that  with  proper  input  and  good  care  a 


good  yield  can  be  obtained.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  the  commissioner  to  help  Raja 
Rampur  farmers  form  a cooperative  and  to 
continue  teaching  them  how  to  utilize  their 
land  properly. 

MCC  volunteers  in  Bangladesh  are  in  the 
fifth  year  of  a five-year  agricultural  program 
in  the  Noakhali  District.  The  program 
began  with  a major  emphasis  on  trials  of 
various  crops  which  could  be  grown  during 
the  winter  months  when  rice  was  not  being 
cultivated.  Vegetables,  soybeans,  wheat, 
sorghum,  sunflowers,  and  potatoes  have  all 
been  promoted.  More  recently,  the  volun- 
teers have  given  iticreased  attention  to  other 
facets  of  winter  cropping  such  as  storage, 
processing,  marketing,  and  extension. 

Each  volunteer  works  with  local  agri- 
cultural graduates  in  promoting  cultivation 
and  extension  of  winter  crops.  The  exten- 
sionists,  employed  directly  by  M(X.,  have 
become  “the  real  backbone  of  MCC  s agri- 
culture program,  according  to  country 
representative  Paul  Myers. — (^erhard  Neu- 
feld 

Amish  focus  of  historical 
meeting,  Lancaster 

Scheduled  for  the  Arnish-Mennonite  com- 
munity at  Millwood  near  C<ap,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  19th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conferenee  Historical 
Society  will  feature  Ivan  J.  Miller  of 
C;rantsville,  Md.,  as  guest  speaker.  The 
sessions,  planned  for  June  25  and  26  at  the 
Millwood  Mennonite  meetinghouse  along 
Amish  Road,  off  Route  897,  are  open  to  the 
public  and  will  include  exhibits  of  historical 
artifacts.  Miller  is  a bishop  from  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference  and  minis- 
ters in  the  Maple  Glen  congregation  in 
Grantsville,  Md. 

Saturday  morning  s session  will  begin  at 
9:30  with  a welcome  by  Reuben  G. 
Stoltzfus.  Ivan  j.  Miller  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
churches,  and  Ray  S.  Yost,  the  ordained 
brethren  of  the  Millwood  District. 

At  1:00  C:hristian  D.  and  Elmer  F.  Kennel 
and  Ada  Nancy  King  will  guide  a tour  of  his- 
toric sites  in  the  area,  including  the  Plank 
Cemetery,  Sadsbury  Friends  meetinghouse, 
Coatesville,  Parkesburg,  and  Newlinville 
Mennonite  meetinghouses,  and  homes  of 
Deacon  John  P.  Kennel,  Preacher  Daniel 
Stoltzfus,  and  Bishops  John  A.  Kennel  and 
Gideon  Stoltzfus.  The  tour  will  also  include 
Little  Boston,  the  Christiana  Riot  House 
site,  the  Christian  Fisher  home  at 
Byerstown,  the  home  of  “Tennessee  ” John 
Stoltzfus,  and  the  Chestnut  Grove  School- 
house. 

At  7:00  p.m.  LeRoy  Zook  will  discuss  the 
spread  of  the  Amish  Mennonites  into 
Chester  County,  and  Ivan  J.  Miller  will 
trace  the  spread  of  the  Amish  Mennonites  in 
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Over  50  people  participated  in  the  Schleitheim  II  Seminar  in  Europe,  May  16-31.  The  above  was  taken 
in  Schleitheim  during  the  tour.  Two  reports  will  follow  in  Gospel  Herald  in  August,  one  by  Leonard 
Gross,  church  historian,  and  another  by  Dick  Kauffman,  a participant. 


America.  On  Sunday  morning  at  9:00  Chris- 
tian J.  Kurtz  will  share  his  findings  on  the 
origin  of  the  Millwood  congregation,  and 
Ivan  J.  Miller  will  preach  on  the  theme, 
“Earnestly  Contending  for  the  Faith.” 

The  afternoon  session  will  feature  the 
musical  heritage  of  the  area,  including 
Amish  backgrounds,  hymnbooks,  singing 
schools,  and  Kennel  s Woods  singing,  as 
well  as  the  singing  of  a centennial  hymn  by 
the  King’s  Ambassadors  Chorus.  Elderly 
folks  will  share  their  memories  of  impressive 
services  via  recording. 

The  concluding,  inspirational  session  at 
7:00  p.m.  includes  narration  of  the  mission 
outreach  of  the  Millwood  District  by  Eph- 


raim Nafziger  and  ‘‘Strengthening  the 
Things  That  Remain”  by  Ivan  J.  Miller. 
Moderators  will  be  Ivan  D.  Leaman  and 
Reuben  G.  Stoltzfus.  Leonard  Groff  and 
Elvin  J.  Ressler  will  serve  as  song  leaders. 

A “Tennessee”  John  Stoltzfus  descen- 
dants’ reunion  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
June  27,  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.,  at  the  Mill- 
wood  Mennonite  meetinghouse.  Bring 
along  available  family  records,  charts, 
photographs,  and  memoirs  for  a “show  and 
tell  session.  Persons  attending  should  also 
bring  lunch,  but  beverage  will  be  provided. 
For  further  information  or  needed  lodging 
arrangements  contact  Ada  Nancy  King, 
Route  1,  Box  160-A,  Atglen,  PA  19310. 


Volunteers  participate  in  Bolivia  flood  recovery 


For  the  past  several  months  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  been  participating 
in  a flood-recovery  project  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  parts  of  Bolivia. 

The  flooding  occurred  early  this  year 
when  over  14  inches  of  rain  fell  in  three  days 
beginning  on  Jan.  4.  Approximately  20,000 
people  were  affected  by  the  flood;  900 
families  were  left  homeless  and  about  7,500 
acres  of  crops  were  destroyed. 

Together  with  Church  World  Service  and 
Catholic  Relief  Service,  MCC  contributed 
funds  to  a rehabilitation  program  that 
brought  together  six  local  relief  committees 
and  focused  on  distributing  seed,  food,  and 
medicine. 

Since  this  group  decided  to  give  the  dis- 
tribution of  seed  priority,  most  of  the  $5,000 


donated  by  MCC  went  toward  purchasing 
seeds  forbeans,  carrots,  lettuce,  cabbage,  to- 
matoes, Swiss  chard  and  parsley. 

Although  most  of  the  immediate  relief 
needs  were  soon  taken  care  of,  the  floods  af- 
fected many  rural  farm  families  who  live  at 
subsistence  level  and  do  not  have  resources 
to  reconstruct  their  lives,  reported  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Committee  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Bolivia.  Not  only  did 
the  flooding  ruin  crops,  but  livestock  and 
agricultural  tools  were  also  washed  away. 

Three  MCC  volunteers,  Jeannie  Moretti, 
Elaine  Wahl,  and  Dean  Hartley,  worked 
with  the  relief  effort  until  they  were  re- 
placed in  May  by  volunteers  Dick  and 
Cindy  Lee  who  will  continue  with  the 
project  until  its  conclusion  in  July. 


Neuwied  church  is 
building  a new 
meetinghouse 

clearing  away  the  rubble  which  resulted 
from  demolishing  the  above-ground  struc- 
ture of  an  old  dairy  is  the  next  task  at  hand 
for  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  of 
Neuwied,  West  Germany,  as  the  congrega- 
tion prepares  to  build  a meetinghouse. 

The  congregation  purchased  the  dairy 
with  hopes  of  converting  it  into  a worship 
center.  However,  the  building  needed  to  be 
torn  down  to  the  ground.  The  foundations 
and  a basement  which  runs  along  one  side  of 
the  building  have  been  preserved  and  will 
support  the  new  church  structure. 

Although  young,  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
group  is  vital  and  growing.  The  membership 
totals  about  125,  but  attendance  at  the  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service  is  usually  from 
350  to  400.  Not  only  is  the  church  active  in 
evangelism,  but  a number  of  Umsiedler 
(resettlers),  Mennonites  from  Russia,  immi- 
grating to  Germany  under  a family  reunifi- 
cation plan,  and  a Reformed  Baptist  group 
from  the  nearby  town  of  Andernach  which 
does  not  have  a church  building  have  been 
attracted  to  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

The  congregation  has  been  saving  money 
for  the  building,  has  some  income  from  the 
sale  of  their  former  building,  and  plans  to  do 
some  of  the  work  itself,  but  will  still  have  a 
debt  of  close  to  $160,000,  said  Pastor  Roland 
Marsch.  To  help  pay  the  debt,  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Board  of  Missions/Services 
has  made  $30,000  available  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  contributed  $25 
000. 

The  congregation  was  making  good 
progress  in  demolishing  the  old  structure 
with  the  help  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
volunteers  Wilfred  and  Dorothy  Wiens. 
However,  when  part  of  the  first  floor  on 
which  he  was  standing  gave  way,  Wilfred 
Wiens  was  injured,  receiving  a serious  cut 
on  his  foot,  a tear  in  his  liver  which  required 
an  operation  to  mend,  and  many  bumps  and 
bruises.  Although  he  was  home  from  the 
hospital  and  back  on  his  feet  by  mid-May,  it 
will  still  be  some  time  until  he  can  do  heavy 
manual  labor. 

The  MCC  contribution  for  the  building  is 
part  of  a larger  program  operated  jointly  by 
MCC  and  I MO  (MCC’s  European  con- 
terpart)  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  congrega- 
tions whose  church  buildings  are  bulging  at 
the  seams  with  Mennonite  families  who 
recently  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  help  meet  the  social  and  spiritual 
needs  of  these  Umsiedler.  So  far  North 
American  Mennonites  through  MCC  have 
contributed  funds  for  new  or  expanded 
buildings  to  Mennonite  congregations  at 
Bechterdissen,  Lage,  Espelkamp,  and  Neu- 
wied. 
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Burkholder  (left)  and  fellowship 


Schleitheim  discussed 
in  New  York 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College,  was  a guest  last  month 
at  the  New  York  City  Mennonite  Student 
and  Adult  Fellowship.  The  open  forum 
meeting  was  held  at  Menno  House,  314  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A four-member  panel  raised  questions  of 
current  theological  interest.  On  the  panel 
were  Doug  Hostetter,  who  works  in  the 
United  Methodist  Office  for  the  United  Na- 
tions; Mel  Lehman,  graduate  student  at 
Columbia  University;  Dan  Hood,  graduate 
student  at  the  New  School;  and  David 
Wenger,  who  works  in  research  and  evalua- 
tion in  community  and  mental  health. 

The  group  discussed  contemporary 
theological  interpretations  of  the  Anabaptist 
experience,  especially  centering  in  the 
Schleitheim  Confession.  Several  partic- 
ipants were  especially  interested  in  the  ap- 
parent contrast  between  Schleitheim’s 
rigorous  emphasis  on  discipleship  and 
Luther’s  view  of  grace.  There  was  frank 
disagreement  on  the  theological  integrity  of 
this  primitive  statement.  Burkholder  con- 
ceded that  Schleitheim  seems  rigid  and  sim- 
plistic, but  he  defended  it  in  terms  of  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  it  came. 

Menno  House,  a newly  opened  house  and 
residence  for  Mennonite  young  adults  and 
students,  is  sponsored  by  the  Home  Minis- 
tries Department  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  its  New  York 
administrative  council. 

Pool  eases  brunt  of 
overseas  medical  costs 

Medical  care  for  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  increased  during  1976, 
with  two  families  continuing  to  receive  spe- 
cial assistance. 

On  Feb.  17,  1976,  Rebecca  Yoder, 

daughter  of  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder, 
missionaries  to  Japan,  was  hospitalized  in 
Hokkaido.  Her  condition  was  diagnosed  as 
melanoma.  Later  that  month  she  was 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Iowa  Hos- 
pital in  Iowa  City.  The  Yoder  family,  on 
extended  furlough,  is  living  in  nearby 
Wellman.  Becky  plans  to  attend  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  this  fall.  Hokkaido  Men- 
nonites  have  contributed  $1,200  toward 
medical  expenses  for  Becky. 

In  August  of  1976,  Harvey  Graber, 
missionary  in  Ribeirao  Preto,  Brazil,  began 
having  severe  pain,  but  no  cause  was  found. 
Surgery  in  late  February  1977  disclosed  a 
tumor  at  the  base  of  his  brain.  Harvey  and 
Miriam  came  to  the  USA  on  Mar.  16  where 
Harvey  was  admitted  to  St.  Luke’s  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  Chicago.  A brain  scan 
confirmed  the  condition — inoperable  ma- 
lignant tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 


Harvey  is  now  being  cared  for  at  home  in 
Elkhart,  unable  to  talk  but  experiencing  no 
pain.  Three  of  the  Graber  children  are  with 
their  parents.  Son  John  serves  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  northeastern 
Brazil.  Another  son,  Millard,  has  returned  to 
Ribeirao  Preto. 

“Many  persons  have  prayed  for  Becky, 
Harvey,  and  others  who  have  been  ill,  said 
Lawrence  Greaser,  associate  overseas  secre- 
tary. Such  support  is  heartening  and  an  en- 
couragement to  family  and  friends,  he  said. 

Hospitalization  and  medical  costs  for 
overseas  workers  are  covered  by  the  Men- 
nonite Major  Medical  Pool  (overseas)  es- 
tablished in  1969  by  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  boards  and  agencies.  The 
Pool  lets  these  groups  bear  each  others’  fi- 
nancial burdens  where  medical  expenses 
exceed  $1,000  per  person,  Lawrence  ex- 
plained. Last  year  2,481  overseas  workers 
were  enrolled  in  the  Pool,  which  is 
administered  by  Mennonite  Indemnity, 
Akron,  PA.  Each  agency  pays  an  annual 
assessment  per  worker.  Edgar  Stoesz  is  di- 
rector. — John  Bender 

Overseas  administrators 
hear  call  for  mutuality 
in  mission 

World  missions  in  the  current  era  call  for  “a 
climate  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and 
genuine  Christian  love  ” among  both  mes- 
sengers and  hearers,  a former  editor  of 
Practical  Anthropology  told  inter-Men- 
nonite  overseas  administrators  in  mid-May. 

Charles  Taber,  former  missionary  in  Cen- 
tral and  West  Africa  now  teaching  at 


Milligan  College  in  northeastern  Tennessee, 
addressed  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  International  Ministries  at  Hills- 
boro, Kan.  Taber  was  invited  to  speak  on 
“Structures  and  Strategies  for  Interde- 
pendence in  World  Mission:  Facing  the 
Issues.  ’ 

In  his  model  toward  successful  interde- 
pendence among  those  going  and  those 
hosting,  Taber  highlighted  mutual  trust, 
local  initiative  and  decision  making,  and 
economic  powerlessness  including  giving 
without  strings. 

Underscoring  mutual  trust,  Charles  Taber 
said,  “Only  when  the  young  churches  are 
given  breathing  room,  when  the  inherently 
oppressive  presence  of  the  mission  is 
removed  or  relaxed,  can  they  find  their  true 
role  in  the  ministry  of  the  total  body. 

Nationals  need  to  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  lead  in  determining  both  goals  and 
methods  of  operation,  he  emphasized.  “We 
need  to  realize  that  by  definition  they,  not 
we,  are  the  experts;  our  expertise  relates  to  a 
very  different  world,  and  is  often  a hin- 
drance rather  than  a help  when  exported.  ” 

Decision  making  must  be  focused  in  the 
place  and  on  the  persons  who  will  be  most 
directly  involved,  Tabor  said.  “Partner- 
ship,” he  went  on,  “involves  each  partner 
group  having  primary  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  its  own  sphere,  and  then  helping 
others  in  their  spheres.  ” 

Taber  saw  the  heart  of  the  tension  pulling 
toward  interdependence  in  world  mission  to 
be  related  to  economics. 

“What  would  we  have  to  renounce  in  a 
very  concrete  way,  he  asked,  ‘ to  free  Third 
World  churches  from  our  overwhelming 
combination  of  powers  which  oppress 
them?  ” — Willard  E.  Roth 
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George  Brunk  will  be  conducting  two 
weeks  of  meetings  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  August. 

A history  of  North  American  mission  and 
service  work  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  will  be  written  for  the 
General  Conference  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries.  At  its  May  meeting  the  CHM 
executive  committee  appointed  Lx)is  Barrett 
of  Wichita  and  Dale  Suderman  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  to  spend  part  time  from  October  1977 
to  September  1979  researching  and  writing 
the  book. 

The  Families  for  Justice  weekend  work- 
shop, Aug.  19-21,  is  a Christian  family  ap- 
proach to  poverty,  injustice,  and  violenee  in 
the  world.  For  more  information  on  the 
weekend  at  Roxburg  Camp  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  write  Families  for  Justice,  312  W. 
Logan  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144,  or  call 
215-843-9269  by  July  9. 

Robert  Schloneger,  pastoral  intern  at 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church  while  en- 
rolled at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  in  Elkhart  (Ind.),  will  begin 
Sept.  1 as  pastor  of  the  North  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Robert 
was  a schoolteacher  for  11  years  before  he 
sensed  a call  to  the  pastorate. 

An  MCC  hostel  for  men  on  probation  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  temporarily 
closed  for  lack  of  staff,  and  a second  hostel 
at  900  Grosvenor  Avenue  may  close  at  the 
end  of  June. 


Martha  and  Roy  Koch,  Goshen,  Indiana,  editors 
of  My  Personal  Pentecost,  which  contains  24  ac- 
counts of  a special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
lives  of  Mennonites. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  dead.  Roy  and 
Martha  Koch  have  collected  24  intimate  ac- 
counts of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
lives  of  Mennonites.  Writers  of  various 
backgrounds,  ages,  ministries,  needs,  and 
dispositions  share  their  experiences  of  "bap- 
tism with  the  Holy  Spirit”  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  the  Holy  Spirit  renewal  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Full  Gospel  Business 
Men  s Organization,  the  Pentecostals,  and 


the  charismatic  movement  in  other  de- 
nominations. My  Personal  Pentecost,  edited 
by  Roy  and  Martha  Koch,  is  published  by 
Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Paperback,  $3.95. 

The  church’s  stance  against  capital  pun- 
ishment follows  Christ’s  model  of  behavior, 
says  William  Klassen.  In  a new  booklet 
titled  Release  to  Those  in  Prison,  Klassen 
urges  Christians  to  “take  the  lead  in  advo- 
cating humane,  effective,  and  imaginative 
ways  of  dealing  with  offenders.  ” Klassen, 
professor  of  religion  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  in  Winnipeg,  also  emphasizes  that 
sin  is  human,  and  that  forgiveness  toward 
offenders  is  preferable  to  vengeance. 
Release  to  Those  in  Prison,  by  William 
Klassen,  is  published  by  Herald  Press,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont.  Paperback, 
95(C. 

Erwin  Wiens  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has 
been  appointed  interim  director  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Ont.)  to  fill  in 
for  Ray  Schlegel  who  is  taking  a two-year 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Gaborone,  Botswana. 

Ontario  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  raised  $150,000  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worldwide  programs  at 
the  eleventh  annual  relief  sale  held  in  New 
Hamburg  on  May  28.  The  Ontario  workers 
reached  their  goal  of  hitting  the  million- 
dollar  mark  in  total  proceeds  from  relief 
sales  over  the  years. 

Descendants  of  Peter  Reist  will  con- 
gregate at  Lititz  Springs  Park  large  pavilion 
on  Saturday,  July  9,  from  2:00  to  9:00  p.m. 
Each  family  should  bring  a covered  dish  and 
place  settings  (coffee  provided).  Games  are 
planned  for  the  children,  and  a history  of 
the  Reist  family  since  1724  will  be  on  sale. 

Mennonite  Hospital  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  has  dedicated  a new  health  center  for 
medical  care,  pastoral  counseling,  and 
mental  health.  The  center  is  the  first  build- 
ing completed  in  the  R.  L.  Hartzler  Health 
Complex  named  for  R.  L.  Hartzler,  Men- 
nonite minister  and  health  advocate.  At  the 
dedication  ceremonies  on  May  22  Hartzler 
received  the  first  Troyer-Sloan  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  health  care. 
The  award,  to  be  presented  annually,  is 
given  in  honor  of  Emanuel  Troyer,  leader  in 
forming  the  Mennonite  Sanitarium  Associa- 
tion, and  E.  P.  Sloan,  Mennonite  doctor  and 
health  leader. 

Bluffton  College  graduated  154  at  its 
77th  annual  commencement  on  May  29  in 
Founders  Hall. 

“Singles  in  the  Church”  meet  July  3-6  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Pa. 
The  retreat  is  sponsored  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  for  men  and 
women  who  are  single,  widowed,  separated, 
or  divorced. 

Single  parents  and  their  children  are 


invited  to  a retreat  on  July  2 at  Mumma  Pa-  U 
vilion  in  Manheim,  Pa.  The  retreat, 
sponsored  by  the  Ephrata  Christian  Fellow- ; 
ship,  includes  worship,  a puppet  show  by  i 
Keith  and  Marion  Yoder,  a talk  by  Richard  I 
Wallen,  and  a box  lunch  auction.  For  more  | 
information  call  733-8275. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  correspondence  ; 
school  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire,  enrolled  371  new 
students  in  1976  and  corrected  23,547  ; 
lessons.  The  most  popular  courses  are 
Everyday  Life,  Eirst  Corinthians,  and  Mar-  i 
riage.  Kimbanguists  in  Kinshasa  are  re-  ! 
quired  to  take  correspondence  courses  be-  , 
fore  they  can  be  ordained  as  ministers  or  > 
deacons.  i 

In  1976  the  150-bed  hospital  in  Kajiji, 
Zaire,  had  1,821  inpatients,  646  deliveries,  1,  . 
140  prenatal  cases,  230  major  surgeries,  and  ) 
the  public  health  vehicle  averaged  250  ki-  ; 
lometers  per  month  to  16  centers.  The  hos- 
pital, administered  by  Mennonite  Brethren 
Missions,  graduated  15  of  its  40  nursing  . 
students  in  1976.  Brother  Tshinyama  and 
Pastor  Tshimika  report  208  decisions  for 
Christ  as  a result  of  personal  work  done  in 
connection  with  the  medical. 

Yoshihira  Inamine  will  be  serving  as  a 
summer  assistant  at  the  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Inamine  is  a student  at  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
With  him  are  his  wife,  Hiroko,  his  three 
sons,  Yasuki  (9),  Hiroki  (4),  and  Minora  (3), 
and  his  daughter,  Yuri  (5).  The  family  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
while  Yoshihira  is  studying  to  become  a 
Japanese  Mennonite  pastor.  In  his  present 
work  assignment  Yoshihira  will  model  the 
American  Pastoral  Program  and  assist  Pastor 
Peter  Wiebe  in  the  general  responsibilities 
of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  H.  Eugene  Herr 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  3636  West  Frier  Dr.,  , 
Phoenix,  AZ  85021. 

The  phone  number  for  John  M.  Landis  is 
listed  incorrectly  in  the  Mennonite  Year- 
book. The  correct  number  is  662-8507. 


readers  say 

Concerning  the  recent  articles  on  the  millennial 
question,  pro  and  con,  a few  questions  may  be  in 
order  and  may  even  be  instructive  for  some 
readers. 

No.  1.  Why,  in  Revelation  20:4,  are  only  the 
martyrs  who  were  slain  for  their  faith  in  Jesus 
mentioned  and  why  is  the  place  of  the  reign  not 
given? 

No.  2.  Why  did  Jesus,  in  Matthew  24:21,  state 
the  prophecy  of  the  great  tribulation  in  the 
context  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  in  Jerusalem?  vv.  15-20. 

No.  3.  Why  did  Jesus  sav  in  John  5:28,  29  that 
the  hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
will  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth? 

No.  4.  Why  is  it  stated  in  Matthew  25:31-46 
that  all  nations  will  be  gathered  before  the  Son  of 
Man? 
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No.  5.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term 
"the  thief  in  the  night  ’ in  2 Peter  3:10  in  which 
"day  of  the  Lord  . , . the  heavens  will  pass  away 
with  a great  noise,  and  the  elements  . . . and  . . . 
earth  shall  be  burned  up"? 

No.  6.  When"?  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  will  mourn  as  they  will  see  Him  coming  in 
power  and  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  trumpet 
sound  to  gather  His  elect. 

No.  7.  Why  is  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  after  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  are  formed"?  Frankly.  1 do  not  have  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  1 am  wonder- 
ing.— VV.  Virgil  Mellinger.  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  item  ""The  Cover- 
ing: Symbol  of  Liberation  in  the  Apr.  19  issue. 

Perhaps  the  way  the  prayer  veiling  is  used  to- 
day is  confusing  to  some  of  our  folks  because  we 
are  not  consistent.  First  Corinthians  11:5  states 
that  ""every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth 
with  her  head  uncovered  dishonoureth  her  head, 
which  points  back  to  verse  3.  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
man,  and  man  is  the  head  of  woman,  and  the 
Head  of  Christ  is  God.  Cod  is  as  a capsheaf  over 
all.  Actually,  then,  are  we  not  dishonoring  God  to 
not  wear  the  prayer  veiling? 

Now  when  shall  1 wear  it?  The  Bible  says  when 
praying  (talking  to  our  heavenly  Father)  or 
prophesying.  Just  what  is  prophesying?  Let’s  look 
at  1 Corinthians  14:3:  ‘ He  that  prophesieth 
speaketh  . . . edification  . . . exhortation,  and 
comfort.”  This  leaves  no  wakeful  moments  that  1 
should  not  wear  my  prayer  veiling. 

1 would  also  like  to  speak  on  1 Corinthians  11:5, 
6 a little  more.  Some  of  our  sisters  seem  to  feel  the 
hair  is  their  covering.  1 believe  the  Bible  speaks  of 
a covering  that  we  are  able  to  put  on  or  take  off. 
The  hair  is  permanent. 

In  verse  6 if  she  is  not  willing  to  wear  a covering 
let  her  also  be  shorn.  Since  cutting  and  shaving  is 
used  in  the  same  category,  and  1 believe  most  of 
the  women  would  be  ashamed  to  go  around  with 
their  heads  shaved,  let  her  keep  her  long  hair  and 
wear  a covering.  As  1 read  the  Scripture,  1 wonder 
how  right  it  is  for  our  sisters  to  cut  their  hair,  then 
wear  a covering  over  the  shorn  hair. 

If  we  were  consistent  with  this  Scripture 
perhaps  it  would  be  much  easier  for  those  who 
don  t understand  why  we  wear  a prayer  veiling 
sometimes  to  see  the  reason  why  it  should  be 


worn — that  God  is  not  ‘"dishonoured  ” It  is  true 
that  being  consistent  in  wearing  the  prayer  veil- 
ing does  open  the  door  to  witness  for  our  lx>rd 
many  times.  Give  it  an  honest  try  if  you  do  not 
believe  it.  I count  it  a privilege. — Carolyn  Yoder, 
Grantsville,  Md. 


births. 

"Chilclrt'n  arc  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps  127:3) 

Delweiler,  David  G.  and  Darlene  (Lehman), 
Newville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gillian  Leigh,  Feb.  15, 
1977. 

Ervin,  Gary  D.  and  Louise  (Lehman), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Lori 
janelle,  Apr.  21,  1977. 

Groff,  David  and  Marlene  (Witmer),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  fourth  daughter,  Marlisa  Joy,  May 
22,  1977. 

Hackman,  Cleon  and  Lois  (Moyer),  second 
son,  Shaun  Eric,  May  20,  1977, 

Horst,  Don  and  Rachel,  Newton,  Kan.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Andrew  Philip,  May  23,  1977. 

Landis,  Charles  D.  and  Sara  Jane,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Joel  David,  May  2,  1977, 

Martin,  Keith  and  Barbara  (Yoder),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Trisha 
Michelle,  May  18,  1977. 

Meyers,  Edward  and  Linda  (Alberts), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  second  son,  Trevor  Randal,  May 
7,  1977. 

Moyer,  Arlan  and  Mary  Ann  (Kratz), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Scott,  Apr.  7,  197"7. 

Ramseyer,  Myron  and  Myrna  (Nussbaum), 
Sterling,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Richard 
Earl,  May  7,  1977, 

Reinford,  Glenn  and  Lorraine  (Sommers), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Monica  Joy,  May  21, 
1977. 

Roth,  Dave  and  Susan  (Eicher),  Milford,  Neb., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jackson  David,  May  15, 
1977. 

Schertz,  Jay  and  Sandra  (Schmidt),  Lowpoint, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Jayne,  Apr.  11, 
1977. 

Schwartz,  Wayne  and  Marv  Jane  (Erb),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  first  child,  Mattnew  Jason,  May  8, 
1977. 

Shantz,  Larry  and  Marjorie  (Jutzi),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Jonathan  David,  May  27,  1977. 

Shetler,  Howard  and  Rosie  (Miller),  Scotts 


Mills,  (Jre.,  first  child,  Andrea  Janeal,  May  24, 
1977, 

Stuter,  Kenneth  and  Carol  ("Zuercher),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  lx)ri  Beth,  May  30,  1977. 

Thomas,  Dorsey  and  Joyce  (Kauffman), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  tenth  child,  fourth  son,  Arorjald 
Dean,  May  22,  1977. 

Troyer,  Ralph  and  Kitty,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  second 
daughter,  Karen  Lynn,  May  14,  1977. 

Wenger,  James  and  Carol  (Kurtz),  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  second  son,  Jesse  Amos  Daniel,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Wiley,  Larry  and  Deborah  (Callihan), 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  third  son,  Corey  Shane, 
May  5,  1977. 


marriages 

■■T}u'\  shall  hi-  otic  flesh"  ((icn  2 24).  A six-month  free  sul)scri|)- 
lion  to  the  C^ospvl  Herald  is  givtMi  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  afidress  is  supplied  In  the  ttfficiating  minister. 

Bender — Kreider. — L.  Roy  Bender,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Connie  Kreider,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  by  Paul  E.  Bender, 
father  of  the  groom.  May  14,  1977. 

Case — Swartz. — Don  Case,  Burbank,  Calif., 
and  Mary  Swartz,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Mountain 
View  cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  May  6,  1977. 

Chupp — Hess. — Carl  Chupp,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  Greenwood  cong.,  and  Susan  Hess, 
Bernville,  Pa,,  Strickler  cong.,  bv  James  R.  Hess, 
May  21,  1977. 

Cressman — Lebold. — Floyd  Cressman,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Shantz  cong,,  and  Norman  Lebold, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Ed  Kauffman, 
May  28,  1977. 

Friesen — Koehn. — Eric  Friesen,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  and  Wanda  Koehn,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Greensburg  cong.,  by  Paul  Friesen  and  D.  A. 
Raber,  May  28,  19'77. 

Gering — Culp. — Don  Gering,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Susan  Culp,  Greensburg,  Kan., 
Hesston  cong,,  by  John  Lederach,  May  30,  1977. 

Hatter — Ramsey. — Daniel  Hatter,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  Mou’itain  View  cong.,  and  Tina  Ramsey, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  by  Mark  Wolfe,  uncle  of  the 
groom.  May  28,  1977. 

Klokkenga — Ulrich. — James  Klokkenga,  Em- 
den,  lli.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Joyce  Ulrich, 
Roanoke,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  James  Det- 
weiler.  May  21,  1977. 

Lehman — Martin. — Glenn  W.  Lehman  and 
Joyce  E.  Martin,  both  from  Manheim,  Pa., 


Golda  Weldy  has  attended  the  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa, 
ndiana,  since  she  was  married  in  1914  and  has  been  a member  about  60 
(tears.  Rain  or  snow,  Golda  makes  it  to  Sunday  morning  worship  with  a 
smile. 

In  addition  to  gardening,  baking,  fishing,  and  keeping  up  with  her 
:hildren  and  grandchildren,  Golda  goes  regularly  to  sewing  circle.  She’s 
ane  of  Wakarusa’s  number  one  quilters. 

The  women  take  the  clothes  and  quilts  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions to  be  sent  for  relief  through  MCC.  That’s  how  Golda  is  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


June  21,1977 
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Hernley  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  May  28, 
1977. 

Lindner — Roth. — Roger  Lindner,  Keokuk, 

Iowa,  and  Janice  Roth,  Wayland,  Iowa,  both  from 
Washington  cong.,  by  Willard  E.  Roth,  brother  of 
the  bride.  May  28,  1977. 

McElhaney — Swartley. — William  McElhaney, 
Roslyn,  Pa.,  and  Sue  Swartley,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  both 
from  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  May  28, 
19977. 

Reist — Metzler. — Wayne  B.  Reist,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Congregational  Bible  Church,  and  Brenda  J. 
Metzler,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Marietta 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  May  28,  1977. 

Rosanova — Byler. — Don  Rosanova,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Genieve  Church,  and  Rose  Byler,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Duane  Beck  and 
Peter  Cyscon,  Apr.  16,  1977. 

Van  Nguyen — Witmer. — Hon  Van  Nguyen, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Judy  A.  Witmer,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  both  from  Kinzer  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  May 
28,  1977. 

Waugh — Zehr. — Elon  Waugh,  Lowville  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Zehr,  Carthage  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  by  Bruce  Chapman  and  Earl  Zehr,  father  of 
the  bride.  Mar.  5,  1977. 

Weaver — Charles. — Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  Lit- 
itz.  Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  and  Doris  L.  Charles, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  by  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  June  4,  1977. 

Weaver — Patton. — Milford  Weaver,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Carol  Patton,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Bruce  Anthony,  April  8, 
1977. 

Yoder — Yoder. — Galen  Otis  Yoder,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Joyce 
LeAnn  Yoder,  Washington,  D.C.,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber, 
Robert  K.  Yoder,  and  Ron  Kennel,  May  28,  1977, 


obituaries 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lx)rd”  (Rev.  14: 13). 

Alderfer,  Clayton  G.,  son  of  Wilson  A.  and 
Hannah  (Groff)  Alderfer,  was  born  at  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1893;  died  at  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  23,  1977; 
aged  83  y.  On  Oct,  24,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Lizzie  Springer,  who  died  on  Feb.  1,  1926.  On 
May  8,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Sallie  T.  Landes, 
who  died  on  Apr,  18,  1943.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Verna — Mrs,  Milton  F.  Moyer),  one 
randchild,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
rother  (Abram  G.  Alderfer).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Kathryn),  He  was  a 
member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Sommers  Funeral  Home, 
May  25,  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller;  interment  in 
Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Michael  Keith,  son  of  Keith  and 
Marilyn  (Poole)  Brenneman,  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  May  26,  1970;  died  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  May  24,  1977; 
aged  7 y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Pamela  and 
Christine),  paternal  grandparents  (Lome  and 
Selma  Brenneman),  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
(Roy  Poole).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  May  27,  in  charge 
of  Wilmer  Martin;  interment  in  East  Zorra  (16th 
Line)  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Frederick,  Hannah  A.,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
and  Emma  (Slotter)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1905;  died  at  her  home  in 
Souderton,  Pa.,  May  27,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On 
Sept.  26,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Norman  M. 
Frederick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Esther — Mrs,  Robert  Landis),  4 sons 
(Elmer  S.,  Ralph  S.,  Abram  S.,  and  Norman  S.), 


Consider  a career  in 

RESPIRATORY 

THERAPY 

Several  openings  in  this  fall’s  class.  Program  is  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  examinations.  Respiratory  Therapy  is  the 
fastest  growing  para-medical  profession  in  the  U.S. 
Hesston  offers  a two-year  or  a three-year  cur- 
riculum. Classes  begin  August  29.  For  application 
or  more  information,  write  or  phone: 

Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316/327-4221 
Extension  229 


15  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Edwin,  Phares,  and  Ambrose),  and  6 
sisters  (Edith — Mrs,  Norman  Anders,  Emma, 
Anna,  Ella — Mrs.  Raymond  Nice,  Eva — Mrs. 
Howard  Blosser,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Clyde  Alle- 
bach).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers 
(Titus,  Le  Roy,  Marvin,  and  Willis),  and  2 sisters 
(Alma  Cressman  and  Martha  Stauffer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of 
Le  Roy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis 
Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Gochnauer,  Ronald  Lynn,  son  of  Mervin  H. 
and  Emma  (Breneman)  Gochnauer,  was  born  in 
East  Hempfield  Twp,,  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1955;  died  at 
his  home  in  Manheim,  Pa.,  May  11,  1977;  aged  21 
y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  4 sisters  (Lois  Ann — 
Mrs.  Ronald  G.  Weaver,  Barbara  Jean — Mrs. 
Harvey  E.  Heller,  Carol  Louise — Mrs.  P.  Richard 
Foltz,  and  Thelma  Elaine),  2 brothers  (Richard 
Lee  and  Raymond  B. ),  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Flora  Shertzer).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Gundel  Funeral  Home,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  May  13;  interment  in  Rohrerstown  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Habermehl,  Norma  Bernice,  daughter  of 
Gordon  and  Bernice  Douglas,  died  suddenly  at 
Groves  Memorial  Hospital,  May  15,  1977;  aged 
20  y.  She  was  married  to  Brian  Habermehl,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Grant)  and 
one  brother  (Gary).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Parker  Funeral  Home,  Fergus,  Ont.,  May  18,  in 

charge  of  Simeon  Hurst  and  Hooper; 

interment  in  Belsyde  Cemetery, 

Leichty,  Albert  M.,  son  of  John  and  Sara 
(Neuhauser)  Leichty,  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Sept.  26,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  May  26,  1977;  aged  63  y.  On  Jan. 
19,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ernest  and 
Richard),  4 brothers  (Noah,  Herman,  Raymond, 
and  Paul),  and  8 sisters  (Allie — Mrs.  Nelson  Short, 
Lucille — Mrs.  Dale  King,  Velma — Mrs.  Wilbur 
Hostetler,  Mrs.  Anna  Bauman,  Elnora — Mrs.  Gil- 
bert Bailey,  Bertha — Mrs.  Clyde  Miller,  Violet — 
Mrs.  Lester  Perry,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Laurel 
Martin).  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  (Middlebury),  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  29,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J. 
Troyer  and  Harold  Yoder;  interment  in  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Paul  N.  (Jeff),  son  of  Norman  S.  and 
Annie  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Pinto,  Md., 
Sept.  8,  1909;  died  suddenly  near  his  home  of  a 
coronary  occlusion.  May  15,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On 
Dec.  25,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  E. 
Moreland,  who  survives,  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Donald  P, ),  one  daughter  (Betty  Jane — Mrs. 
Alfred  Anderson),  4 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Walter  N.  and  Norman  S.  Yoder),  and  6 sisters 
(Mrs.  Freda  Livengood,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Gross,  Mrs. 
Eva  Barton,  Mrs.  Melda  Helmick,  Mrs.  Viola 
Johnson,  and  Mrs,  Sue  Collins).  He  was  a charter 
member  of  Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  18,  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  D.  Miller  and  Robert  N.  Johnson;  inter- 
ment in  Pinto  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rohn  Engh;  p.  496  by  Richard  Sauder.  p.  497  by 
Gerhard  Neufeld,  p.  498  by  Richard  A.  Kauffman. 


calendar 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.,  July  29-31. 

Northwest  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  annual  meeting 
on  P,  B.  1,  Campus,  Three  Hills.  Alta.,  July  1-3,  1977. 
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Wilkerson  plans 
drive  against  drinking 

David  Wilkerson,  the  founder  of  Teen 
Challenge  who  has  worked  with  young  drug 
addicts  for  the  past  20  years,  has  started  a 
major  campaign  against  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  “The  two  most  popular 
words  in  school  today  are  ‘cruising  and 
boozing,’  ” he  said.  “We  face  the  possibility 
of  having  over  one  million  young  alcoholics 
next  year.  ” He  said  young  people  drink  be- 
cause they  think  alcohol  won’t  “waste  ” 
them  like  drugs  and  also  because  it  is  legal. 
“Booze  is  now  the  preferred  ‘liquid  pot,’  ” 
Mr.  Wilkerson  said. 

Wilkerson  recently  issued  a leaflet  head- 
lined “Sipping  Saints  ’ in  which  he  decries 
what  he  calls  “the  alarming  spread  of  drink- 
ing among  Christians.  ” His  message  sup- 
ports abstinence  and  questions  the  justifica- 
tion of  drinking  among  Christians.  “The 
permissive  attitude  toward  social  drinking  is 
fast  creeping  even  into  the  most  conserva- 
tive, evangelical  church  circles,  ” he  wrote. 

Canadian  churches  press  “moratorium” 
on  pipeline 

Six  Canadian  bodies,  “anxious  to  inform 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  their  position,  have  reiterated  their 
plea  for  an  ‘open-ended  moratorium’  on  the 
proposed  construction  of  an  oil/gas  pipeline 
from  Alaska  across  Western  Canada  to  the 
‘lower  48’  states.” 

Two  representatives  of  Project  North 
stated  that  it  “recognizes  that  the  multina- 
tional oil  and  gas  industry  has  been  given 
many  opportunities  to  present  its  case  for  an 
immediate  decision  on  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  across  Canada  and  that  they 
have  mounted  a large  and  sophisticated 
lobby  to  substantiate  their  case  that  social 
and  environmental  damage  to  the  native 
people  and  their  land  will  be  minimal.  We 
are  here  to  state  that  this  position,  which  has 
also  been  supported  by  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Canada,  is  not 
the  position  of  many  Canadians,  ” they  af- 
firmed. 

Private  college  costs 
compared  favorably  with  public 

The  ‘ ‘comprehensive  cost  ” of  attending 
private  (including  church-related)  colleges 
and  universities  is  less  than  25  percent 
greater  than  that  of  attending  public  insti- 
tutions, according  to  a new  Association  of 
American  Colleges  (ACC)  report  issued 
here.  Entitled  “Third  Annual  Report  of  Fi- 
nancial and  Educational  Trends  in  the 


Private  Sector  of  American  Higher  Educa- 
tion, ” it  points  out  that  while  “private  tui- 
tion was  nearly  four  times  public  tuition  and 
fees,  ” when  all  other  expenses  and  costs 
were  totaled,  the  differential  was  down  to 
less  than  25  percent. 

“This  difference  ($1,700  to  $1,800),  while 
still  substantial  in  dollar  terms,  is  quite 
modest  in  relation  to  total  cost,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $7,000  to  $10,000  a year,  ” the 
report  states. 

Store  chain  ousts  adult  magazines 
that  could  offend  young  families 

Target  Stores  has  ordered  the  chain’s  54 
stores  scattered  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  to 
strip  their  racks  clean  of  Playboy, 
Penthouse,  and  other  “adult”  publications 
that  might  offend  the  young  families  it 
wants  as  customers.  Target  expects  the 
move  will  cost  it  at  least  $1  million  in  sales 
this  year.  More  importantly,  it  means  throw- 
ing away  at  least  $300,000  in  profits,  accord- 
ing to  Norman  McMillan,  vice-president  for 
planning. 

Methodist  missionary  slain 
in  Zaire 

A United  Methodist  medical  missionary 
in  Zaire  was  killed  in  mid-April  by  invading 
forces  from  Angola,  the  denomination’s 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  has  learned.  Dr. 
Glen  J.  R.  Eschtruth,  49,  who  was  slain,  had 
supervised  medical  work  at  Samuteb  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Kapanga.  He  and  his 
wife,  Lena,  had  helped  to  establish  18  rural 
clinics  and  a United  Methodist  radio  net- 
work connecting  mission  stations  in  Zaire. 

Scots  Presbyterians  face 
serious  financial  crisis 

The  national  Church  of  Scotland  (Presby- 
terian) is  facing  a “serious  financial  crisis” 
which  can  be  met  only  by  an  “exceptional 
increase  ” in  giving  from  members  in  1978, 
the  Church’s  General  Assembly  was  told.  A 
report,  which  notes  that  a majority  of 
members  give  the  equivalent  of  60  cents  a 
week  or  less,  warned  that  failure  to  face  this 
situation  will  have  “very  grave  effects  ” on 
the  work  of  the  church.  It  called  for  a na- 
tional program  of  action  to  obtain  the 
necessary  increase  in  giving. 

Wood-cutting  for  winter  ’78 

The  Emergency  Energy  Fund,  which 
coordinated  a wood-cutting  program  in 
Duke  Forest,  Durham,  N.C.,  last  winter  to 
provide  fuel  for  the  poor,  hopes  to  prepare  a 
stockpile  of  wood  for  winter  1978.  Early  this 
year  members  of  the  Duke  University 
Chapel  and  Divinity  School  initiated  a com- 
munity project  in  which  volunteers  cut  and 
hauled  firewood  from  the  forest  maintained 


by  the  university’s  School  of  Foresty. 
Members  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Fund — 
composed  of  church  groups,  religious 
leaders,  and  community  social  service 
groups — were  asked  to  help  raise  funds  and 
increase  community  support  for  the  fuel 
project. 

Paul  Killenberg,  wood-gathering  coordi- 
nator, said  he  would  like  to  start  the  winter 
with  a stockpile  of  50  cords  of  wood  already 
cut.  “If  this  winter  is  as  severe  as  last,  we 
will  need  two  to  three  times  that  amount,” 
he  said. 


Cites  effect 

of  charismatic  movement 

An  Anglican  priest  from  Capetown  said 
that  the  charismatic  renewal  is  helping  to 
break  down  stereotypes  among  the  churches 
in  South  Africa.  Father  David  Prior,  36,  rec- 
tor of  Wynberg  and  canon  of  Capetown 
Cathedral,  said  in  an  interview  that  “the 
theological  stereotypes  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  being  evangelical  and  un- 
concerned about  social  justice,  and  the  An- 
glican Church  being  liberal  and  social- 
gospel-oriented  are  breaking  down.” 

He  reported  “that  [the]  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  occurring  across  denomina- 
tional and  color  lines,  transcending  back- 
ground and  class.  ” He  said  the  charismatic 
renewal  “is  permeating  even  the  staid 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Many  of  their 
ministers  are  wide  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
despite  the  fact  (that)  the  status  quo  is  eat- 
ing deep  into  the  South  African  church.” 

End  violence  against  civilians. 

World  Council  urges  Ethiopia 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC) 
has  called  on  the  military  government  of 
Ethiopia  to  put  an  end  to  its  “brutal  ” cam- 
paign of  violence  directed  against  “innocent 
civilians.”  The  appeal  was  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lieut.  Col.  Mengistu 
Haile  Mariam,  chairman  of  the  military 
administrative  council  (the  Dergue),  by  the 
wee’s  general  secretary.  Dr.  Philip  A.  Pot- 
ter. Acknowledging  that  there  are  “strains” 
in  transforming  a “feudal  state”  (as  under 
the  late  Emperor  Haile  Selassie)  to  “one  of 
economic  and  social  justice  for  all.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter insisted,  however,  that  “we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  this  inevitably  leads 
to  death,  terror,  and  the  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration of  justice  for  the  people  whose  well- 
being is  sought.  ” 

Listing  some  officially  released  figures  on 
killings  in  Ethiopia,  Dr.  Potter  noted  that 
971  “counterrevolutionaries  had  been 
“liquidated”  by  the  “people’s  militia  ” in 
Gondar  province,  that  3,000  “insurgents  ” 
throughout  the  country  have  been  killed  by 
the  military  since  October  1976,  and  that 
300  young  persons  were  slain  at  a rally  on 
May  1 in  Addis  Ababa,  the  capital. 
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The  gathering 


This  is  the  week  of  Estes  Park  77,  the  Mennonite  Church 
general  assembly  and  youth  convention.  Some  4,000 
Mennonites  have  come  together  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  to 
attempt  to  do  what  is  done  in  a large  assembly. 

The  program  for  Estes  Park  was  published  in  the  May  17 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  The  Kingdom  Way,  a tabloid  report 
from  the  six  church  boards,  has  been  distributed  in  the 
churches.  The  effort  for  which  preparations  have  been  made 
over  a period  of  months  for  this  assembly  has  taken  major 
attention  of  staff  members  for  months.  The  travel  budget  of 
those  attending  is  sizable,  by  small  denominational 
standards,  though  mere  “peanuts”  compared  to  the  cost  of 
one  army  tank. 

The  Gospel  Herald  supports  this  kind  of  coming  together. 
Even  so,  we  may  pause  to  ask,  as  some  are  doing,  about  the 
significance  of  such  assemblies.  Some  may  wonder,  for 
example,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  so  large  a crowd.  Four 
thousand  comprises  about  3.8  percent  of  the  Mennonite 
membership  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  (Of  course,  not  all 
attending  will  be  members.)  Is  this  too  many?  How  do  we 
know?  It  is  not  notable  as  numbers  go,  for  it  is  reported  that 
between  4,000  and  5,000  attended  Mennonite  General 
Conference  in  Iowa  in  1941.  Also  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren — which  meets  every  year — is  convening  this  week 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  a larger  group  than  ours.  And  I 
am  told  that  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  recently  brought  in  52,000 
on  “jacket  day.” 

Others  may  wonder  about  having  the  meeting  so  far  away. 
Far  away  from  where?  For  the  Mennonites  of  Colorado  it  is 
the  most  convenient  churchwide  delegate  meeting  ever.  The 
closest  before  was  Hesston,  Kansas,  some  500  miles  away.  If 
we  consider  the  Colorado  Mennonites  full-fledged  members, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  meet  with  them  occasionally,  unless 
we  were  to  seek  a centralized  spot  for  all  our  meetings. 

These  are  peripheral  arguments,  however.  The  real 
questions  are  (1)  What  do  we  seek  to  accomplish  by  a general 
assembly  and  youth  convention?  and  (2)  Are  we  able  to  do  it? 

We  are  not  interested  in  meeting  simply  because  others  do. 
What  are  we  doing  by  bringing  together  3.8  percent  of  our 
North  American  members  which  could  not  be  done  by 
staying  at  home?  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  meeting. 

I.  The  general  assembly  is  a place  for  representation.  Here 
delegates  come  together  to  do  business  for  the  church.  Is  it 


necessary  for  the  church  to  do  business?  How  can  we  tell  for 
sure?  Certainly  if  we  are  to  continue  to  operate  our  church 
agencies  some  form  of  control  is  needed.  The  general 
assembly  brings  this  control  into  focus. 

2.  The  youth  convention  is  an  opportunity  for  getting 
acquainted  and  for  Christian  education.  It  has  become  almost 
traditional  among  us  to  have  a youth  gathering  about  every 
four  years.  In  this  way,  Mennonite  young  people  have  a 
chance  to  attend  one  convention  during  their  high  school 
years.  For  a minority  church  this  has  potential  significance. 

3.  This- year’s  meeting  is  providing  a chance  for  Bible 
study,  a directed  examination  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
Certainly  we  all  favor  Bible  study,  and  although  we  aim  to  do 
it  every  week,  a concentrated  effort  such  as  this  is  worth  a try. 

4.  For  children,  the  meeting  is  a place  to  have  a good  time. 
It  seems  appropriate  for  children  to  have  a good  time  in  the 
context  of  the  work  of  the  church,  to  be  instructed  by 
specialists  who  care  about  them.  What  better  way  for  families 
to  spend  vacation  time? 

5.  What  more  shall  I say  about  the  selling  and  buying  of 
books,  the  display  of  products  by  those  of  us  who  have  them, 
the  meeting  of  old  and  new  friends,  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  churches  in  Colorado?  If  it  is  good  for  3.8  percent  of 
our  members,  it  should  be  good  for  all.  But  of  course  that  is 
impossible. 

My  colleague  in  the  other  office  recently  helped  to  conduct 
Schleitheim  II,  a 16-day  tour  by  50  people  who  visited 
historical  Anabaptist  sites  in  Europe,  laughed  and  prayed, 
quarreled  and  wept  together.  After  16  days  they  still  could 
not  agree  on  all  points,  but  he  says  they  were  changed 
profoundly  by  the  experience.  He  wonders  if  anyone  can  be 
changed  in  this  way  by  a six-day  general  assembly.  Do  we 
rather  just  come  together  like  James’  man  who  looks  in  a 
mirror,  then  turning  away  forgets  what  kind  of  person  he  is? 
In  an  assembly  there  is  opportunity  to  laugh  and  pray,  but 
quarrel  and  weep?  If  these  are  necessary  for  growth,  we  may 
come  up  wanting. 

The  July  12  Gospel  Herald  is  to  be  a special  report  on  Estes 
Park  77.  In  compiling  this  report,  we  are  looking  for  signs  of 
the  Spirit  at  work  in  the  assembly.  We  are  trying  to  convey  to 
the  96.2  percent  who  were  not  present  enough  of  what 
happened  so  that  you  may  judge  whether  it  was  significant 
for  the  Mennonite  Church. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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when  summer 
comes  in  December 

by  Christine  Wiebe 


when  you  are  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer 
in  Bolivia  and  summer  comes  in  December  instead  of  June, 
how  do  you  spend  your  vacation?  Although  Keaton  and  Betty 
Shenk,  elementary  teachers  in  Aguas  Calientes,  Bolivia, 
spent  a few  relaxed  evenings  feeling  hot  breezes  blow  around 
their  palm-roofed  kitchen  and  watching  the  clouds  change 
colors  over  the  mountains,  by  the  time  summer  ended  in 
March  they  could  have  written  a long  list  of  summer  activity 
suggestions: 

1.  Take  some  friends  on  a walk  to  a nearby  farm  to  look 
at  the  animals  and  maehinery.  After  walking  for  2V2  hours 
the  Shenks  and  eight  Bolivian  friends  arrived  at  the  Mule 
Farm  near  Santa  Cruz  extremely  hot  and  tired.  MCC 
cooperates  with  other  groups  to  run  the  farm,  which  trains 
Bolivian  people  in  techniques  of  animal  traction. 

Although  Keaton  had  tried  to  explain  before  how  the  water 
wells  on  the  farm  worked,  his  friends  had  not  been  con- 
vinced. But  they  were  impressed  with  the  wells  when  they 
saw  them. 

“The  most  exciting  thing  for  me  was  the  contact  between 
Don  Rene  of  Leon  and  the  men  from  here,”  Keaton  says. 
“They  were  able  to  ask  him  questions  directly,  and  he  could 
respond  in  their  words  and  point  to  the  evidence  before  our 
eyes. 

When  they  returned  from  the  field  trip  the  men  collected 
money  for  a school  well.  Because  there  is  usually  little  com- 
munication between  communities,  Keaton  sees  tremendous 
value  in  this  type  of  field  trip. 

2.  Plan  a Bible  school  for  adults  and  children.  Keaton  and 
Betty  say  a highlight  of  the  summer  was  one  week  of  Bible 
school  which  both  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  attended. 

“We  really  didn’t  have  our  hopes  up  for  much  turnout  and 
so  we  were  really  surprised  to  have  about  10  children  each 
morning  and  25  to  30  adults  each  evening, ’’  Betty  says. 

A local  pastor  helped  them  organize  the  school  in  which 
students  sang,  heard  an  illustrated  Bible  story,  and  did  small 
crafts. 

“The  adults  especially  enjoyed  the  cutting,  gluing,  and 


Betty  Shenk  demonstrates  embroidery  for  a girls’  club  in  Bolivia 


coloring,  probably  because  they’ve  never  had  the  chance 
before,  ” Betty  says. 

3.  Collect  your  home  and  vacation  slides  and  show  them 
to  friends.  “When  are  we  going  to  have  a movie?  ” became 
one  of  the  most  asked  questions  in  Aguas  Calientes  after  the 
Shenks  began  weekly  slide  shows  of  their  trips  to  other  parts 
of  Bolivia.  They  also  showed  health-related  filmstrips  and 
slides  of  school  and  house  construction  in  the  community. 
Betty  says  the  slides  were  a way  of  bringing  people  together, 
“besides  providing  a market  for  Dona  Justina’s  empanadas' 
(baked  cheese  rolls). 

4.  Play  some  summer  games.  Instead  of  baseball  the  men 
and  boys  in  Aguas  Calientes  enjoyed  soccer  with  a team  from 
Caranda,  a nearby  town.  Children  sold  popcorn  at  the  weekly 
slide  showings  to  help  buy  a new  soceer  ball. 

5.  Start  some  summer  recreation  clubs  for  children.  The 
Shenks  took  a group  of  children  to  visit  an  oil  well  with  the 
help  of  a worker  at  the  oil  company.  Cooking  with  soybeans, 
making  cakes,  and  embroidering  were  some  of  the  activities 
in  a girls’  club  which  Betty  plans  to  continue  one  afternoon  a 
week  during  school. 
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Keaton  Shenk  with  Bolivian  neighbors 


6.  Pool  some  community  money  and  start  a library.  “Do 
you  wait  or  just  go  ahead?”  asked  the  Shenks  as  they 
wondered  whether  to  organize  a library  in  Aguas  Calientes. 
They  saw  the  need  to  wait  long  enough  to  let  the  people  find 
their  own  reading  resources,  but  also  saw  a need  to  go  ahead 
and  show  the  people  how  a library  worked. 

Because  the  library  was  completely  foreign  to  the  Boli- 
vians thinking,  the  Shenks  finally  went  ahead  with  the  li- 
brary plan.  They  asked  students  to  pay  a small  sum  in  order 
to  buy  books  for  the  library. 


Ernest  Sam^s  diary 

There's  always  something  cooking 

December  Allahabad,  India.  I arrived  in  India  just  in 
time  for  all  the  Christmas  celebrations.  I’m  visiting  John  and 
Genevieve  Friesen.  Their  work  at  the  Leprosy  Mission  takes 
them  all  over  India  visiting  other  leprosy  hospitals,  and  I was 
glad  to  travel  with  them. 

John  got  to  play  Christmas  Father  for  some  children  at  one 
hospital  we  visited.  John  wanted  to  be  realistic,  so  he  was 
pulled  out  on  a wheelchair  sleigh.  Everyone  roared  with 
laughter  when  a wheel  caught  in  a pothole  and  Christmas 
Father  got  dumped.  His  b^rd  came  loose  and  even  though 
he  was  jolly,  he  looked  a sight!  I got  to  pass  out  the  presents, 
which  were  balloons,  to  the  children.  Celebrating  the  birth  of 
Jesus  is  exciting  in  every  country! 

January — Lake  Butler,  Florida.  Back  to  North  America.  I 
thought  I d stop  in  Florida  and  visit  my  friends  taking  winter 
vacations.  I wanted  to  go  to  the  beach,  but  everyone  was  too 
busy  fading  Home  Bible  Studies.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  and 
the  Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  work  together  so 


Although  a few  people  still  ask  why  they  cannot  keep  a 
book  if  they  paid  money,  ‘‘It’s  been  working  very  well  so 
far,  Betty  says.  The  books  are  becoming  worn  as  more 
students  and  adults  check  them  out.  ‘‘They  really  enjoy  tak- 
ing  home  the  books,  and  it  has  helped  their  reading  ability. 

7.  Plan  a program  for  your  church.  An  important  church 
program  in  the  Shenks’  summer  had  a nativity  theme. 
Despite  much  rain  and  waist-deep  swift  water  to  cross,  all  of 
the  church  members  came  for  the  Christmas  program. 

‘‘I  received  a new  meaning  to  the  Christmas  story  when 
the  wise  men  greeted  Mary  and  Jsoeph  with  the  Bolivian 
abrazo,”  Betty  says.  An  abrazo  is  the  customary  embrace  ex- 
changed when  two  Bolivian  friends  meet. 

8.  Start  a community  newspaper.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Aguas  Calientes  newspaper  carried  an  interview  with  two 
schoolchildren  who  built  one  of  the  first  two  latrines  in  the 
town.  A special  Christmas  edition  included  the  Christmas 
story,  health  and  agricultural  hints,  jokes,  and  news.  Profits 
from  the  newspaper  buy  new  books  for  the  library. 

9.  Take  a vacation  trip.  Although  the  Shenks  could  not  go 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park  or  Banff,  they  could  visit 
another  MCC  unit  in  Surutu,  Bolivia.  Visits  with  other 
volunteers  encouraged  them  to  keep  the  library  going  and 
start  a few  other  projects. 

We  don’t  have  illusions,”  Betty  says,  that  the  weekly 
filmstrip  night,  the  boys  and  girls  clubs,  the  library,  and  the 
newspaper  will  continue  after  they  leave  in  eight  months. 

But  for  now  they  re  a valuable  tool  in  education,  the  crea- 
tion of  unity,  and  just  for  fun.  ” 


people  in  Florida’s  prisons  can  have  free  Bible  lessons. 

The  chaplain  at  the  Lake  Butler  Reception  and  Medical 
Center  uses  about  3,000  lessons  every  week.  Everyone  enter- 
ing the  Florida  penal  system  has  to  stop  here  first.  A lot  of 
people  get  to  see  those  Bible  lessons! 

People  in  prisons  don’t  get  to  take  vacations.  Home  Bible 
Studies  help  them  know  that  God  loves  them  and  is  watching 
out  for  them  no  matter  where  they  are. 

February— Columbus,  Ohio.  I’m  headed  for  Asia  again, 
but  decided  to  stop  at  the  Columbus  V^oluntary  Service 
Center  first.  VSers  Ivan  Emke  and  Dennis  Book  were  just 
leaving  to  go  donate  blood  plasma  when  I arrived.  They 
asked  me  to  go  along,  and  since  I didn’t  want  to  admit  that 
puppets  don  t have  plasma,  I said,  “Sure.” 

Ivan,  Dennis  and  Kay  Book  work  at  Paul’s  Porch,  a tempo- 
rary home  for  guys  who  need  a place  to  sleep  for  a few  nights. 
Ivan  and  Dennis  wanted  to  experience  giving  blood  plasma 
because  it  s a regular  part  of  life  for  some  of  their  visitors. 
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Dennis  said  that  sometimes  the  guys  need  money  so  they  sell 
their  plasma.  “Eight  dollars  a shot,  ” he  said.  I gulped. 

When  we  got  to  the  donation  center,  I started  getting 
queasy  so  Ivan  hid  me  in  his  jacket  pocket.  Inside  the  center, 
they  took  their  temperature,  blood  pressure,  and  their  pic- 
tures. They  were  ready  to  donate! 

Ivan  seemed  a little  nervous,  especially  when  they  brought 
the  needle  over.  He  turned  white  and  gasped,  “All  is  in 
vein,”  but  by  then  the  needle  was  in  and  the  worst  was  over.  I 
wanted  to  keep  Ivan  s mind  off  things,  so  I sang  the  Caring 
Box  song  to  him  a couple  of  times. 

Well,  we  made  it  out  alive.  Ivan  and  Dennis  know  what  it 
feels  like  to  sell  their  own  life’s  blood.  They  11  understand 
some  of  the  fellows  they  meet  at  Paul’s  Porch  a little  better 
now. 

March — Kathmandu,  Nepal.  Visiting  Miriam  Krantz  is  al- 
ways exciting!  Today  we  went  strolling  through  Nepal  s 
beautiful  Chitwan  Park  with  a Belgian  couple,  a middle-aged 
New  Yorker,  and  a Nepali  guide.  Miriam  was  shooting — 
some  film — when  suddenly  she  was  looking  straight  into  the 
face  of  a full  grown  Royal  Bengal  tiger,  not  50  feet  away.  I 
squeezed  down  as  far  as  I could  in  her  camera  bag.  Miriam 
went  right  on  filming.  Finally  she  whispered,  “Tiger!  ” and 
the  Bengal  backed  off  into  the  bushes.  But  before  we  knew  it 
there  were  two  more  a bit  further  away.  Everyone  stood  very 
still  and,  at  last,  they  went  crashing  away  through  the  jungle 
grass. 

Back  at  Tiger  Tops,  the  lodge  where  we  were  staying,  we 
had  trouble  convincing  anyone  that  we  had  really  seen  the 
tigers  in  broad  daylight.  There  are  about  30  tigers  in  the  210 
square  miles  of  the  park  and  Miriam  had  seen  four. 

While  we  were  there,  Miriam  also  taught  nutrition  to  Ne- 
pali families  who  live  in  nearby  villages.  Miriam  is  good  at 
showing  them  new  things  to  eat.  There’s  always  something 
cooking  when  Miriam  is  around. 

April — Muncie,  Indiana.  I stopped  in  at  Muncie  to  see 
what  my  friends  at  Ball  State  were  up  to.  Some  of  them  have 
worked  pretty  hard  to  get  a Mennonite  Fellowship  going 
here  at  the  university.  They  put  an  ad  in  the  college  paper  to 
tell  people  about  their  meetings,  and  tried  to  track  down  as 
many  Mennonite  students  as  they  could.  Now  they  have  six 
to  twelve  students  meeting  every  two  weeks,  getting  to  know 


4 


one  another  and  talking  about  their  faith.  Hubert  Brown,  • ' 
Student  Services  secretary,  says  it’s  important  that  students  j 
be  the  church  where  they  are.  The  Ball  State  fellowship  is  off  | 
to  a good  start. 

May — Elkhart,  Indiana.  Older  people  have  more  time  on  ( 
their  hands  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  or  that’s  what  I 
thought  until  I sat  in  on  an  aging  think  tank.  That  meeting 
brought  some  good  suggestions  to  the  Health  and  Welfare  ^ 
Committee  about  caring  for  the  elderly.  ^ 

Those  folks  said  that  it  wasn  t time  that  there’s  plenty  of  ^ 

for  the  aging,  but  opportunity.  And  guess  who  they  said  has  j 

the  responsibility  of  caring  for  both  the  young  and  the  aging?  < 
The  middle-agers.  The  way  middle-agers  care  for  the  young 
shows  their  character,  and  the  way  they  care  for  their  elders  , 
show  their  foresight  and  wisdom.  Will  I ever  be  middle- 
aged? 

June — White  Pigeon,  Michigan.  Bike,  bike,  bike.  That 
Youth  Village  gang  sure  knows  how  to  pedal — and  paddle,  ^ 
too.  We  just  hiked  1,400  miles  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  and  then  we  canoed  400  miles  in  northern  Ontario. 

The  Youth  Village  crew  spends  their  summer  learning  to 
work  and  play  together. 

The  boys — and  now  girls  have  a group  home,  too — come 
to  Youth  Village  with  problems.  The  judge  says,  “Work  it 
out.”  We  sure  worked  out  a lot.  And,  I could  see  a lot  of 
changes  in  that  gang  by  the  end  of  their  stay.  We  all  learned 
that  only  you  can  be  responsible  for  what  you  do. 

I could  tell  stories  for  weeks  about  all  the  exciting  things 
that  happened,  but  I’m  tired  just  thinking  about  it.  I’m  glad 
for  the  Youth  Village  arm  of  the  Mission  Board  and  the  other 
agencies  that  help.  I think  the  boys  are,  too. 

July — Bronx,  New  York.  I visited  friends  at  the  Bronx 
Mennonite  Church.  They  had  a hard  de^'ision  to  make.  You 
see,  the  economic  and  social  base  has  disappeared  in  this  sec- 
tion of  New  York  City.  A slow  deterioration  of  people  and 
buildings  has  crept  across  their  community.  The  group  de-  ^ 
cided  in  consultation  with  staff  from  the  Mission  Board  that 
they  would  move  to  a new  location.  Sometimes  problems 
never  seem  to  have  a vacation.  Then  I think,  “Thank  you, 

God,  for  brotherhood  interest  and  fellowship  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  face  tough  situations.  ” ^ 
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an  interview  with  Out-Spokin'  director, 
Jerry  Miller  by  Karen  J.  Miller 


Seven  years  and  still  Out-Spokin' 


K:  Jerry,  how  long  has  it  been  since  you  first  got  involved 
with  Out-Spokin’? 

J:  The  first  Out-Spokin’  trip  I took  was  in  June  1970.  I 
went  along  at  the  invitation  of  the  Out-Spokin’  Board  to  see 
what  it  was  like  and  decide  whether  I’d  be  interested  in  help- 
ing. 

K:  What  had  you  been  doing  up  until  that  time? 

J:  Directing  Voluntary  Service  orientation  and  working  in 
VS  administration.  The  Out-Spokin’  Board  felt  that  the  bicy- 
cling  program  had  some  of  the  same  dynamics  as  VS  orienta- 
tion and  wondered  if  I would  like  to  direct  it. 

K:  So  that  first  biking  experience  in  1970  was  so  successful 
that  you  decided  to  accept  Out-Spokin’  leadership? 

J:  Well,  what  I really  remember  about  that  trip  was  that  I 
took  a group  of  bikers  down  the  wrong  road  and  led  them 
several  miles  out  of  the  way.  But,  I did  accept  the  job 
anyway. 

K:  The  program  has  developed  quite  a bit  since  those 
early  days.  Could  you  give  us  a little  history  and  describe  the 
program  as  it  is  today? 

J:  The  first  bike  hike  was  led  by  Terry  Burkhalter  in  1967 
but  the  program  wasn’t  called  Out-Spokin’  until  1968,  so 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  actual  starting  date.  At  first 
t^here  were  several  hikes  each  year.  Since  then  the  program 
has  kept  expanding— at  first  largely  by  word  of  mouth  Now 
we  average  35  hikes  each  year. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Out-Spokin’  today,  though  it 
is  still  bike  oriented,  is  the  experience  of  Christian  com- 
munity as  we  bike.  We  consider  ourselves  biking  pro- 
fessionals. We  bike  carefully.  But,  we  still  see  biking  as  a 

means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  an  experience  in  Christian 
community. 

K:  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Out-Spokin’  Why  is 
that? 

J:  The  basis  for  criticism  has  come,  I think,  from  persons 
who  do  not  really  understand  what  is  going  on.  It’s  easy  to 
look  at  the  large  investment  we  have— 100  bicycles,  2 mo- 
torcycles, 3 trailers,  for  instance— and  see  equipment  com- 
pletely in  terms  of  a sports  or  recreational  program.  I can 
understand  recreational  program.  I can  understand  why  a 
persons  would  look  at  that  critically.  In  fact,  I was  one  of  the 
persons  who  questioned  Out-Spokin’  very  strongly  when  it 
was  first  proposed  for  the  Relief  and  Serx  ice  Division  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 

K:  Apparently  you’ve  changed  your  mind.  Why  do  you 


Jerry  and  Becky  Miller 

think  Out-Spokin’  is  a good  investment  for  the  church? 

J:  One  thing  1 have  observed  in  Out- Spokin’  is  a living  out 
of  Christian  life  instead  of  just  talking  about  what  a Christian 
life  should  be. 

A kind  of  caring  for  each  other  happens  on  and  off  the 
bikes.  All  the  other  props  are  pulled  from  under  you.  You 
have  a bicycle  and  a few  pieces  of  clothing  and  that’s  about 
It.  You  face  the  head  winds,  heat,  rain,  and  unreached 
mileage  goals  together.  You  share  the  beauty  of  nature,  the 
gifts  of  coffee  on  a cold  day,  dry  beds  after  a lot  of  wet  ones. 
You  work  together  to  make  it  up  that  long  incline,  to  bike 
safely,  to  decide  how  much  farther  to  go,  to  prepare  devo- 
tions. It  s sharing  in  a way  that  becomes  meaningful. 

K:  It  sounds  as  if  Out-Spokin’  has  helped  people  mature, 
learn  more  about  Christian  living,  and  make  changes  in  their 
lives. 

J:  Yes.  One  fellow  has  been  on  four  major  Out- Spokin’ 
hikes.  For  a time  he  was  unhappy  with  Out-Spokin’  because 
of  some  of  his  experiences.  On  his  last  hike,  he  showed  a 
remarkable  maturity,  sensitivity  for  others,  and  faith.  He  and 
his  parents  give  a lot  of  credit  to  his  Out-Spokin’  experiences 
for  allowing  him  to  become  the  kind  of  person  he  is  today. 
Another  biker  felt  called  to  be  baptized  and  join  the  church 
because  of  the  close  Christian  community  he  experienced  on 
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In  June  1976  a coast-to-coast  Out-spokin’  team  lined  up  at  the  Pacific  ready  for  a 3,800-mile  trip  across  the  U.S. 


an  Out-Spokin’  hike. 

There  are  other  stories.  Most  changes  we  have  seen  in 
people  have  not  been  the  kind  of  spiritual  highs  that  fade  and 
leave  a person  dangling.  I have  met  some  ex-bikers,  though, 
who  acted  cold  and  indifferent.  That  hurts,  but  it  happens. 

K;  What  about  the  people  you  meet  along  the  way?  Does 
Out-Spokin’  affect  them? 

J:  I just  got  a letter  from  a Mennonite  pastor  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  We  were  in  Jamaica  with  a Hesston  College  group 
in  January.  He  reported  that  our  being  with  them  had  been 
an  act  of  goodwill  and  brotherhood  that  had  in  a way 
strengthened  them  as  a church.  He  invited  us  back.  The 
church  there  had  done  us  a tremendous  favor  by  allowing  us 
to  share  with  them  and  giving  us  a meal.  It  had  been  a receiv- 
ing thing  for  us,  so  it  was  nice  to  hear  that  they,  too, 
benefited. 

During  the  same  trip,  a night  watchman  at  a beach  club 
where  we  stayed  overnight  came  and  stood  off  in  the  back- 
ground while  we  were  singing  and  sharing.  As  we  left  the 
next  day,  he  came  and  told  us  how  much  he  had  appreciated 
us.  He  showed  up  again  at  one  of  our  rest  stops.  He  had  got- 
ten off  duty  and  followed  us  to  tell  us  again  what  an  inspira- 
tion the  group  had  been  to  him.  I think  he  was  a Christian 
before,  but  our  group  had  been  an  encouragement  for  him. 

K:  What  about  you,  Jerry.  Has  Out-Spokin’  changed  you? 

J:  Out-Spokin  has  done  the  same  kinds  of  things  for  me 
that  it  has  done  for  others.  It  has  made  me  more  interested  in 
caring  about  other  people.  I’m  more  likely  to  stop  and  help 
someone  out  of  a ditch  than  I was  earlier. 


Out-Spokin’  has  also  helped  me  see  that  I can  depend  on 
God  for  everything.  God  cares  about  some  of  the  very  small 
things  in  my  life  and  also  about  the  big  things.  My 
experiences  on  a bike  have  confirmed  that  over  and  over. 

K:  There  must  have  been  some  times  when  being  Out- 
Spokin’  director  has  been  pretty  frustrating — time  away  from 
home,  weekends  full,  responsibility  for  a lot  of  young  people. 
What’s  kept  you  in  Out-Spokin’  for  the  past  seven  years? 

J:  You’re  right,  there  have  been  some  pretty  intense  frus- 
trations at  times.  I tell  people  that  being  with  Out-Spokin’ 
has  been  one  of  the  most  frustrating  involvements  of  my  life. 
I think  I ve  worked  harder  in  Out-Spokin  than  in  anything 
else  I ve  ever  done — but  the  rewards,  the  blessings,  have  also 
been  the  greatest  of  my  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  I get  when  I’ve  in- 
vested a part  of  myself  to  make  an  experience  meaningful, 
worthwhile,  and  then  have  found  that  it  has  been  helpful  to 
someone — that  it  has  helped  them  experience  God  s love  for 
them.  I’ve  heard  people  thank  God  for  the  kind  of  experience 
they’ve  had  in  Out-Spokin’.  It’s  difficult  for  me  to  even  com- 
pare that  to  the  sweat  and  tears  that  have  gone  into  it. 

K:  You’ve  seen  bikers  through  many  miles  on  the  road, 
Jerry,  and  it’s  been  difficult  at  times  but  greatly  rewarding.  I 
have  just  one  last  question  for  you.  What  do  you  and  Becky 
do  on  your  vacations? 

J : Oh,  we  usually  go  biking. 

K:  Biking? 

J:  Yes,  biking. 

K:  You  must  like  your  work.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 

Editor  s Note:  Readers  are  invited  to 
submit  brief  statements  of  personal  convic- 
tion for  this  column.  Send  your  expression  to 
“Hear,  hear”  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Garbage 

what  is  our  Christian  responsibility  to 
this  by-product  of  our  unnecessarily  lavish 
human  existence? 

On  April  16,  1977,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  had  a one-day 
collection  of  iron,  glass,  newspaper,  and  cor- 
rugated eardboard  for  recycling.  I had  can- 
vassed my  neighborhood  and  got  people  to 
bring  these  items  to  my  house  the  day 
before  the  collection. 

On  April  15  my  garage  contained  one 
pickup  truck  of  newspapers  and  about  10 
bushels  of  each  of  colored  glass,  clear  glass, 
and  iron.  I was  truly  thrilled  at  the  response 
of  my  neighbors  to  my  request  to  save  these 
recyclable  items.  At  this  point  I saw  my 
garage  as  full  of  beautiful  garbage  saved  by 
beautiful  people.  It  is  definitely  right  eco- 
logically and  morally  not  to  put  these  items 
in  unpleasant,  expensive  landfill  sites  which 
pollute  air  and  water. 

But  more  basic  than  the  recycling  issue  is 
waste  reduction. 

Don  t make  garbage!  By  recycling  a tin 
can  we  can  save  74  percent  of  the  energy 
needed  to  make  a new  one.  A refillable  soft 
drink  bottle  making  12  trips  saves  53  per- 
cent of  the  energy  to  make  12  throw  away 
ones.  Each  person  makes  4 pounds  of  gar- 
bage a day  (3  tons  a year  for  a family  of  4).  It 
costs  $25  per  person  ($100  for  our  family  of  4 
per  year)  to  collect  and  dispose  of  it.  This 
$100  or  more  is  in  our  taxes. 

Conservation  is  necessary  to  (1)  save  our 
money  individually;  (2)  save  nonrenewable 
resources— metals.  Plastics  which  are  made 
from  oil  and  wood  are  in  limited  supply 
whether  we  believe  it  or  not;  (3)  save  our  en- 
vironment— garbage  pollutes;  (4)  it  is  a way 
of  life  to  which  we  should  all  aspire. 

Waste  is  composed  partly  of:  packaging, 
37.9  percent;  glass,  10.9  percent;  steel,  6.8 
percent;  food  waste,  21.3  percent;  news- 
paper, clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  29.4  per- 
cent. 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  reduce  our  waste  by 
50  percent. 

First  by  rejecting. 

— reject  elaborate  packages 
— reject  throwaways — dishes,  paper  tow- 


els, diapers,  pop  cans.  Insist  on  reusables. 
Pop  bottles  cost  less  to  reuse  and  create 
more  jobs  than  disposable  ones.  Milk  jugs 
are  a tremendous  saver.  They  make  200 
trips.  Second  for  milk  is  pouches. 

Second  by  reusing. 

— give  furniture,  appliances,  clothing, 
toys  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Ben- 
efit Shops 

— give  magazines  to  hospitals 
— use  libraries  rather  than  buying  all 
books 

— give  almost  anything  to  the  schools  and 
the  Y for  craft  programs:  bits  of  materials, 
wallpaper,  wrapping  paper,  ribbon,  empty 
spools,  paper  rolls,  tabs  from  bread  bags,  old 
nylons,  fleecy  bottles.  Styrofoam  trays  from 
meat,  Kentucky  fried  chicken  buckets. 

— buy  recycled  paper.  This  is  one  thing 
we  can  all  do  with  no  change  in  lifestyle. 
Stationery,  school  paper,  paper  bags  are 
often  available  new  or  recycled.  Insist  on 
recycled. 

Businessmen:  You  can  make  a very  large 
contribution  here.  By  insisting  on  recycled 
paper  from  your  paper  suppliers  you  force 
him  to  find  it  and  more  companies  to  make 
it.  Also  show  your  position  on  this  issue  by 
stating  on  your  letterhead,  “For  conserva- 
tion reasons,  this  paper  contains  recycled, 
post-consumer  waste.” 

Third  by  recycling. 

— newspaper,  metal,  glass  are  directly 
recyclable. 

— egg  cartons  can  go  to  farmers 
—baby  food  jars  go  to  the  market  for 
people  who  sell  preserves  or  to  auto  body 
shops  for  paint 

Businessmen  again:  A lot  of  office  paper  is 
recyclable  with  little  sorting. 

Fourth  by  composting  food  and  yard 
waste. 

Save  the  most  on  packaging.  In  1976 
packaging  cost  $100  per  person  not  includ- 
ing collecting  and  disposal.  Toilet  products 
have  37  percent  of  the  value  as  product  and 
63  percent  as  package.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
canners  are  63  percent  product,  37  percent 
package,  boxed  goods  (cereal,  crackers,  etc.) 
are  75  percent  product,  25  percent  package. 

— avoid  highly  packaged  things.  Reject 
some  products  entirely.  Buy  in  bulk- 
powdered  milk,  oatmeal  in  bags  instead  of 
boxes  with  a bag  inside. 

— pet  foods  in  bags,  not  cans 

—buy  bigger  ketchup  and  shampoo  to 


avoid  making  2 glass  bottles 

— buy  bigger  cans  of  fruit  to  avoid  mak- 
ing 2 cans  (it’s  good  for  you  to  eat  these 
often  anyway) 

Make  some  prepared  things  — baked 
goods,  soup,  can  your  own  fruit,  jam,  freeze 
vegetables.  Take  bags  and  boxes  back  to 
grocery  stores.  You  don’t  need  a clean  bag 
every  time.  Cardboard  boxes  are  recyclable. 
Buy  concentrates — juices,  glue,  soups — why 
pay  to  package  and  transport  water  when 
you  can  add  it  back  at  home?  Avoid  plas- 
tics— they  can’t  be  recycled  or  burned. 
Avoid  aerosols — they  can’t  be  recycled  and 
are  dangerous  to  health. 

Newspapers  can  be  recycled.  Local  drives 
are  very  common.  Paper  can  be  rolled 
tightly  and  tied  or  just  dampened,  and  they 
make  fine  fireplace  logs. 

Cutting  down  on  food  waste  is  essential. 
Use  leftovers  in  casseroles  or  soups,  make 
your  own  bread  crumbs  from  stale  baked 
goods,  keep  meat  scraps  and  vegetable  peel- 
ings for  the  stock  pot,  use  blemished  fruit  in 
applesauce  or  banana  cake,  use  sour  milk 
and  cream  in  baking,  grate  hard  cheese  for 
casseroles,  and  coffee  grounds,  tea,  egg- 
shells, pits,  seeds,  cores  should  be  com- 
posted even  if  all  this  means  to  you  is  to  dig 
it  into  a flower  bed  or  put  it  on  indoor 
plants.  Nutrition  benefits  here  too  as  the 
amount  of  potato  peeling  a family  of  four 
throws  out  in  one  year  contains  the  iron  in 
500  eggs,  the  protein  in  60  steaks,  the  vi- 
tamin C in  95  glasses  of  orange  juice. 

So  in  summary  let’s  cut  down  on  waste  by 
practicing  the  three  R’s  of  garbage:  (1)  Re- 
ject, (2)  Reuse,  (3)  Recycle. 

One  concern  at  this  point  is  that  the 
money  we  save  by  reducing  and  by  conserv- 
ing is  not  spent  on  energy  demanding  things 
like  a bigger  car,  gas  for  boats,  gas  to  heat  a 
pool.  In  short  put  conservation  dollars  back 
into  conservation.  If  you  apply  these  ideas 
you  will  be  demonstrating  Christian  and 
ecological  stewardship  of  our  limited  re- 
sources and  thereby  be  part  of  the  solution 
and  not  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  essential 
that  we  instill  these  ideas  in  our  children  be- 
cause it  is  their  world  we  are  abusing. 

Many  of  these  items  are  from  The  Gar- 
bage Book,  Office  of  Energy  Conservation, 
Dept,  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources,  580 
Booth  St.,  Ottawa  KIA  0E14,  and  is  available 
free  for  the  asking. — Carol  Unruh,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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The  setting  was  propitious  for  work  and  relaxation 


Estes  Park  77 
Assembly  of  surprises 


off  to  a bittersweet  start.  The  first  thing 
that  impressed  Estes  Park-Youth  Conven- 
tion participants  as  they  arrived  at  the 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies  was  the  long  line  for 
registration.  Many  stood  in  the  hot  sun  from 
three  to  four  hours,  waiting  to  finish  pay- 
ment and  to  find  their  lodging.  Some  grum- 
bled a little.  Others  told  jokes. 

"It  s a great  equalizer,  said  Rufus  Jutzi, 
chairman  of  the  Publication  Board,  “It 
doesn’t  matter  who  you  are,  you  have  to 
wait.” 

But  not  all  waited,  “You  can  t believe 
who  crashed  the  line,”  said  a furious  Penn- 
sylvania college  professor  toward  the  end 
of  the  day.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  were 
preachers  and  leading  figures. 

When  a representative  of  the  “Y” 
management  was  confronted  with  the  frus- 
tration and  embarrassment  such  lines 
caused  the  EP  77  planners,  he  had  to  admit 
they  had  refused  offers  of  help  and  had  not 
taken  adequate  measures  to  ensure  speedy 
registration.  The  incident  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  end  of  the  week  and  turned  out  to  be 
symbolic  of  other  rigidities  in  service  to  the 
campers. 

Eortunately,  according  to  the  people  who 
worked  at  the  camp,  Mennonite  participants 
seemed  to  be  kind,  cooperative,  and  under- 
standing. After  all,  there  were  4,017 
registrants  to  be  cared  for,  including  1,819 
youth,  1,740  adults,  and  458  children. 
Somebody  wondered  in  the  daily  newssheet, 
hij  the  way,  how  this  small  town  could  func- 
tion without  a mayor.  Of  course,  this 


ignored  the  well-organized  Assembly  which 
had  arrived.  EP  77  ran  from  June  18  to  24. 

Despite  certain  inconveniences,  common 
to  most  conventions,  the  “people”  nature  of 
EP  77  became  apparent  almost  im- 
mediately. Exclamations  of  delight  could  be 
heard  here  and  there  as  young  people  met 
friends.  Hearty,  old-fashioned  handshakes 
livened  the  human  landscape.  Irritations 
were  forgotten  as  people  met  people. 

Small  surprises  characterized  EP  77.  But 
they  added  up  to  a total  greater  than  the 
parts.  Moderator  Ed  Stoltzfus  sent  out  rip- 
ples when  he  said,  “Brothers  and  sisters,  the 
model  of  cultural  ‘separation  from  the 
world  is  dead.  It  is  no  more.’  He  called  for 
an  “incarnational”  model.  “In  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  God  entered  the  structures  of 
human  life,’  he  said.  “Through  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  church  continues  His  incarna- 
tional presence  in  the  world. 

Attendance  at  the  Bible  studies  on  Mark 
was  more  than  expected.  This  could  be 
explained  in  part  because  Willard  Swartley, 
leader,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  had  obviously 
done  his  homework  and  spoke  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  The  studies  were 
expertly  interwoven  with  drama  scripted  by 
Urie  Bender,  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  played 
by  the  Halsey  Taylor  Seven-Peace  Band. 

“This  week,  ” said  George  Mark,  phy- 
sician in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  his  study  group  to 
the  Assembly,  “Willard  Swartley  has  led  us 
in  an  experience  that  showed  us  that  the 
Scriptures  have  potential  for  deeper  study 


church  news 


than  we  have  experienced  in  Sunday  school 
and  routine  devotional  readings.  He  has  a 
gift  for  making  the  complex  simple.  . . . ’ 

Growing  out  of  their  own  appreciation, 
and  sensing  the  mood  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion, Mark  and  his  group  proposed:  “These 
studies  seem  to  be  of  such  value  that  they 
should  be  published  and  provided  to  the 
church  at  large.  They  did  not  specify  how 
this  should  be  done,  but  they  were  given 
permission  to  solicit  contributions  for  such  a 
project  during  the  remainder  of  the  sessions. 

With  an  average  attendance  of  over  3,000 
at  each  Bible  study  session,  this  group  did 
not  underestimate  the  interest  of  Men- 
nonites  in  good,  solid  probing  of  the  Bible. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  Mennonites  sing 
well  together.  What  emerged  was  a special 
kind  of  leadership  in  Mary  Oyer,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Her  ability  to  motivate  the  singing  of 
songs  and  hymns  of  diverse  ethnic  origins 
inspired  a willingness  to  try  the  new  and  for 
the  majority  to  enter  into  black  and  Latino 
experiences  via  music. 

When  a misunderstanding  arose  over  the 
kind  of  music  being  played  by  the  Grand 
Einale  group,  from  Chicago,  for  the  youth, 
she  helped  process  the  feelings  and  percep- 
tions in  a way  that  only  a sensitive  and 
articulate  Christian  musician  could.  (See 
Richard  Kauffman  s photo  essay  next  week.) 
Her  leadership  in  music  gave  a solid  thread 
of  continuity  to  the  public  sessions. 

Robert  Schantz,  of  Ontario,  and  Pauline 
Kennel,  of  Lombard,  111.,  led  musical  groups 
in  the  singing  of  Godspell  and  The  Messiah 
in  the  final  sessions.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow  crowd,  a repeat  perfor- 
mance was  given  on  the  final  evening. 


Another  surprise  was  the  flexibility  on  the 


Roughing  it  was  a part  of  the  experience 
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Menonita  del  (>ordero  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 


part  of  the  leadership  to  allow  agenda  items 
to  emerge  from  the  floor.  In  response  to 
frequently  stated  interest  in  social  justice 
and  urban  concerns,  a voluntary  committee 
was  set  up  for  each. 

“This  assembly  has  been  reminded  from 
its  first  session  of  the  biblical  imperative  for 
social  justice,  ' read  the  preamble  to  six 
proposed  actions  brought  back  to  the 
assembly  by  the  ad  hoc  committee.  “Even 
though  justice  has  not  been  a conspicuous 
word  in  our  vocabulary,  the  moderator 
urged  us  to  make  the  search  for  social  justice 
‘a  frontier  for  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
world  today,'  ” continued  the  statement. 

Updating  older  statements,  following  the 
example  of  various  conferences  with  regard 
to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  en- 
couraging district  conferences  and  con- 
gregations to  participate  actively  in  the 
“New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  ” sponsored  by 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches  and  endorsed 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board, 
were  a few  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  this  committee. 

Even  more  urgent  was  the  call  to  look  at 
needs  in  urban  areas.  The  committee  for 
urban  concerns  wanted  the  Assembly  to  af- 
firm “designating  urban  missions  as  a top 
priority  in  this  biennium.  . . They  asked 
the  mission  boards  to  make  urban  missions  a 
major  focus.  Other  suggestions  leading  to  a 
strategy  proposal  were  also  included  in  the 
committee  s package. 

The  new  moderator.  Bill  Breckbill,  said, 
“We  really  have  to  work  at  urban  concerns; 
we  have  to  keep  faith  with  our  commit- 
ment.” He  is  committed  to  this,  but,  he  said, 
it  is  the  General  Board  that  will  have  to  de- 
termine the  steps. 

Whatever  happens  as  we  move  ahead, 
we  must  make  sure  we  experience  com- 


munity,” said  Breckbill. 

Undoubtedly,  there  were  other  surprises, 
both  positive  and  not  so  positive,  but  there 
was  also  the  routine  business. 

In  a report  filed  by  Beulah  Kauffman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Women  s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
(WMSC),  she  said  some  500  women  at- 
tended the  early  morning  prayer  service 
Monday  in  Hyde  Memorial  Chapel.  Irene 
Weaver,  recently  returned  from  Botswana, 
shared  from  the  Bible  and  her  experience 
the  meaning  and  power  of  prayer. 

The  Tuesday  evening  cookout  was  well 
attended,  with  delegate  session  following. 
Unanimously  reelected  to  the  executive 
committee  were:  Janet  Kreider,  Landisville, 
Pa.,  recording  secretary;  Alice  W.  Lapp, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  secretary  of  literature;  Grace 
Slatter,  Filer,  Idaho,  secretary  of  girls’ 
activities;  and  Angie  Williams,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  vice-president.  Nominating 
committee  members  chosen  for  the  next 
biennium  include  Letha  Froese,  La  Junta, 
Colo.;  Mary  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  and 
Carol  Steinman,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Grace 
Slatter  will  chair  this  committee. 

An  offering  of  $437,  taken  during  the 
WMSC  delegate  session  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, will  help  with  travel  expenses  for  Jocele 
Meyer,  WMSC  president,  and  Grace  Slatter, 
who  will  represent  WMSC  at  the  all-India 
Mennonite  Women’s  Conference, 
Dhamtari,  India,  Nov.  1-6. 

The  WMSC  Special  Project  selected  for 
1977-78  will  be  used  to  finance  a spiritual 
renewal  retreat  in  each  conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  during  the  coming  year. 
The  GMSA  Special  Project  will  provide  ta- 
bles, chairs,  and  other  furnishings  for  the 
new  educational-fellowship  wing  of  Iglesia 


Historical  Committee  report.  Leonard 
Gross  reviewed  the  mandate  of  the  His- 
torical (k)mmittee  in  his  report.  It  includes 
promotion  of  historical  studies,  the  conduct- 
ing of  historical  research  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  administering  the  archives  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

He  reviewed  the  work  that  was  done  in 
consonance  and  counterpoint  with  the  450th 
anniversary  of  Anabaptism  during  1975,  the 
American  Bicentennial  in  1976,  and  the 
450th  anniversary  of  the  Schleitheim 
Confession  this  year. 

“The  year  1977  is  bringing  forth  for  the 
Historical  Committee  a complex  of  ideas 
and  concerns,  perhaps  best  grouped  around 
the  theme:  ‘Our  Common  Faith,  he  said. 
Three  seminars  focusing  on  Schleitheim  are 
being  held.  The  first  was  called  Schleitheim 
II  and  was  held  in  Europe  May  16-31.  The 
second  took  place  at  Goshen  College  June 
28  and  29.  The  third  is  tentatively  scheduled 
by  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gross  concluded  his  remarks  with,  “Al- 
though history  has  never  been  everyman’s 
cup  of  tea,  we  are  currently  riding  a wave  of 
renewed  interest  in  heritage.  And  then  he 
quoted  John  A.  Lapp  from  the  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review:  “Meaning  and  identity  are 
products  of  the  past.  Such  meaning  and 
identity  depend  to  a great  degree  on  which 
past  we  choose.  . . .” 

Laurence  Martin,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  of- 
ficially presented  The  Foundation  Series, 
involving  writers  and  editors  in  the 
presentation.  Much  of  what  happened  at  EP 
77  cannot  be  recorded  simply  because  of  the 
size  of  the  meeting,  but  a selective  review  of 
the  minutes  should  help  understand  some  of 
the  actions  and  events. 

Notes  from  the  Estes  Park  77  minutes.  Out 
of  a possible  275  delegates,  256  registered. 
WMSC  delegates  were  recognized  as  dele- 
gates with  floor  privileges.  Overseas  dele- 
gates included  Elio  Milazzo,  chairman  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Italy,  and  his 
wife.  Also,  Raul  Garcia,  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church,  spoke  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  John  A.  Toews,  of  Winnepeg,  Man., 
was  a fraternal  delegate  from  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church.  John  Zercher,  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  appointed  but  not 
present.  Olan  Ellis  represented  the  Evange- 
lical Friends  Alliance.  Recognized  were 
Samuel  Santiano,  wife,  and  daughter,  of  In- 
donesia, H.  S.  Martin,  medical  director  of 
the  Dhamtari  Hospital  in  India,  his  wife, 
Kamaline,  and  daughter.  Philip  Norris,  with 
his  wife,  Carolyn,  brought  fraternal  greet- 
ings from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Elmer  Neufeld  represented  the  GC  Church. 

Jose  Ortiz  reported  on  developments 
among  Latino  churches  and  shared  his 
concern  about  the  role  of  the  Latinos  in  the 
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denomination. 

Dwight  McFadden  reported  on  black 
churches  and  on  the  need  for  leadership. 

This  meshed  with  the  papers  on 
leadership  and  affirmation  of  faith.  These 
two  issues  will  be  considered  during  the 
biennium,  processed,  and  refined  for  the 
1979  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Assembly  elections  produced  the  follow- 
ing results:  Glendon  Blosser,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  moderator-elect;  Herbert  Schultz, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  John  P.  Oyer,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  and  Evelyn  Kreider,  Goshen,  Ind., 
nominating  committee;  John  I.  Smucker, 
Bronx  NYC,  George  R.  Brunk  III,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Keith  Hostetler,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Beulah  Hostetler,  Willow  Grove,  Pa., 
Richard  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  and  John 
Willems,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  Don 
Blosser  s term,  the  Council  on  Eaith,  Life, 
and  Strategy;  Wayne  Clemens,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Howard  Brenneman,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Paul  Leatherman,  Akron,  Pa.;  and  Carolyn 
Charles,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Gerald 
Studer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  James  Min- 
inger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee. 

A certificate  of  appreciation  for  his  years 
of  service  was  presented  to  Paul  Kraybill  by 
Ed  Stoltzfus.  Both  Paul  and  his  wife,  Jean, 
responded  because  the  spirit  behind  the 
award  included  them  both.  Later,  the 
moderator  passed  on  the  symbols  of  office 
(basin,  towel,  and  New  Testament)  to  Willis 
Breckbill,  and  Ivan  Kauffmann  as  installed 
as  general  secretary  to  replace  Kraybill,  who 
would  be  moving  into  fulltime  responsibility 
for  World  Conference. 

This  general  report  was  written  with  next 
week  s Assembly  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
in  mind.  Many  of  the  bits  and  pieces  will  be 
brought  together  in  that  issue. — David  E. 
Hostetler 


Jose  Gallardo,  Spanish  worker  in  Brussels,  Leo- 
nard Gross,  and  Erika  Gleijsteen,  of  Wissem- 
bourg,  France,  at  a Schleitheim  dinner  in 
Brussels. 

Schleitheim  II:  A report 

In  general,  the  “Schleitheim  II”  tour  group 
that  crisscrossed  six  countries  of  Europe 
within  sixteen  days  (May  16-31,  1977)  was 
typical  of  all  TourMagination  tours;  in  one 
particular,  however,  the  group  was  mark- 
edly different.  Eor  added  to  the  usual  travel 
schedule  of  visiting  Anabaptist  sites  and 
meeting  European  Mennonites  was  the  di- 
mension of  a serious  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
seminar. 

The  group  took  seriously  the  original 
focus:  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  Menno- 
nite  faith  and  to  test  the  present  manifesta- 
tions of  Mennonite  faith  and  life  against  the 
backdrop  of  its  points  of  origin  and  early 
developments  four  centuries  ago. 

Even  as  the  group  traveled  from  the  land 
of  Menno  Simons  to  the  terrain  of  Conrad 
Grebel,  Eelix  Mantz,  and  Georg  Blaurock, 
and  finally  to  Schleitheim  itself,  the  area  of 
activity  of  Michael  Sattler,  there  was  one 
continuous  stream  of  animated  discussion. 
The  conversations  centered  in  the  question 
of  the  significance  of  our  long  heritage  for 
the  present  manifestations  of  God’s  king- 
dom as  seen  and  experienced  in  those 


Vasil  Magal  from  Belgium  is  a Mennonite  Broadcasts  speaker  on  Golos 
Drooga,  the  Russian  “Voice  of  a Friend.” 

At  several  European  conferences  attended  by  emigrants  from  the 
USSR,  he  was  recognized  by  his  voice  even  before  he  was  introduced. 
“This  person,  Vasil,  truly  has  the  voice  of  a friend,”  said  one. 

Radio  and  literature  follow-up,  ministry  to  scattered  Slavic  refugees  in 
Belgium,  and  pastoring  a congregation  are  Vasil’s  way  of  being  a friend 
and  being  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


people  currently  gathered  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

When,  finally,  the  “Schleitheim  IL’ 
seminar  group  converged  upon  Breisach  on 
the  Rhine  to  ponder  these  things,  one  cru- 
cial reality  was  indelibly  fixed  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  some  fifty  participants: 
The  spirit  of  Schleitheim  was  reaffirmed  as 
essential  to  our  current  Mennonite  exper- 
ience, although  aspects  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  statement  are  perhaps  in  need  of 
new  definition  for  the  twentieth  century. 
“Separation,  ” for  example,  although  a com- 
mon reality  for  all  true  gathered  commu- 
nities of  believers,  needs  to  be  understood  in 


Paul  Kraybill,  wbo  spoke  on  tbe  cburcb 
universal  at  Rapperswil,  Switzerland,  and  Ar- 
nold Cressman,  codirector  of  TourMagination. 


a light  of  a much  broader  view  of  the  church 
universal.  Eor  God  is  at  work  among  many 
peoples,  and  not  only  among  Mennonites 
and  Brethren. 
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At  Breisach  on  the  Rhine,  the  group 
eonsidered  three  areas  of  concern  which  are 
currently  live  issues  within  our  church:  the 
idea  of  (1)  church,  (2)  salvation,  and  (3) 
mission.  Papers  were  read  and  issues  sharply 
discussed.  Finally,  the  group  was  divided 
into  six  smaller  groups  which  pondered, 
each  for  itself,  the  questions:  “What  have 
been  the  most  significant  ideas  and  concerns 
to  have  emerged  from  this  seminar?’  and 
“What  group  statement  can  be  drawn  up  to 
reflect  these  concerns?  ” 

Six  statements  emerged,  each  one  then  in- 
dividually discussed  by  the  whole  group. 
Words  and  ideas  were  changed  to  reflect  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  until  five  of  the  six 
statements  could  be  accepted  unanimously. 
One  statement  was  not  accepted,  in  part  be- 
cause time  had  run  out,  and  the  hour  or 
more  that  would  have  been  needed  to 
process  the  statement  into  a group  mold 
simply  was  not  available;  it  is  of  course  also 
possible  that  the  sixth  statement  would  not 
have  been  accepted,  even  after  another 
hour's  discussion. 

Breisach,  An  Assessment.  How  is  one  to 
assess  “Schleitheim  II  ? As  we  reflect  upon 
our  seminar  experience  in  1977,  especially 
the  three-day  meeting  at  Breisach  on  the 
Rhine,  we  may  rejoice,  along  with  the 
original  Schleitheim  brothers  and  sisters  of 
1527,  that  we  have  indeed  reached  unity  on 
five  statements  which  emerged  from  the 
sense  of  the  group.  Indeed,  in  a very  real 
way,  each  of  the  five  Breisach  statements 
rests  upon  the  work  of  those  gathered  at 
Schleitheim,  450  years  earlier. 

Some  may  wonder  about  the  composition 
of  the  group.  The  seminar  group  included  a 
wide  spectrum  of  human  “types,  ” the 
elderly  and  the  very  young,  a diversity  in 
styles  and  levels  of  education,  and  almost  as 
great  a variety  of  religious  experiences  as 
can  be  found  within  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  Mennonite  Church. 

The  focal  point  to  which  the  total  group 
was  committed  was  the  testing  of  one 
specific  heritage,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
expressions  of  faith,  and  the  interpretation 
of  these  expressions  from  the  perspective  of 
1977.  There  were  serious  questions  raised 
about  the  nature  of  church,  salvation  and 
mission;  about  our  common  faith;  and  about 
leadership,  peace,  and  social  concerns. 

There  were  tears,  and  anger,  and  the 
experience  of  peace  when  tensions  were  re- 
solved— for  the  group  was  absolutely  serious 
about  one  point:  the  need  to  maintain  one’s 
own  convictions  and  the  validity  of  one’s 
experience  when  group  pressures  threatened 
to  override.  But  we  believe  that  in  the  end 
none  of  the  fifty  individual  disciples  suc- 
cumbed to  group  pressure,  but  rather  found 
a higher  level  of  resolution  upon  which 
agreement  was  genuinely  reached. 

The  theme  of  salvation,  a case  in  point, 
took  several  hours  to  resolve,  as  those  who 


felt  that  stressing  communal  grace  would 
imply  abandoning  the  inner,  personal  ex- 
perience of  salvation.  They  gradually  came 
to  understand  that  there  is  indeed  another 
dimension  to  salvation  which  complements 
the  ‘new  birth  ” experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  wanted  to  affirm  so  deeply 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
among  His  people  were  led  to  a new  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  conscience,  and 
that  to  trample  toes  only  leads  to  loss  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  group.  In  this 
manner  we  experienced  a new  level  of 
understanding  of  the  worth  of  the  individual 
disciple,  and  the  need  in  the  group  to  permit 
individuality  of  expression  of  faith  to 
emerge,  and  so  add  color,  depth,  and  vigor 
to  the  meaningful  life  within  the  people  of 
God. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a deep  level  of 
mutuality  and  maturity  was  reached  within 
the  group.  To  have  endeavored  to  plumb 
the  depths  of  our  heritage,  going  back  to 
Jesus  Christ,  became  an  essential  part  of  our 
response  to  God.  For  we  learned  anew  that 
because  God  our  Creator  has  acted  and 
continues  to  act  in  history,  we  need  to  look 
to  ongoing  history  to  experience  how  God 
would  have  us  respond  to  Him  in  the  cur- 
rent scene,  in  preserving  and  promoting 
what  God  has  given  to  us  both  spiritually 
and  in  the  material  world;  thus  we  strive  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  the  One  who  has  made  us 
His  new  creation. — Leonard  Gross 

Crown  Hill  honors 
Peacheys 

A farewell  service  for  Aaron  J.  and  Katie 
Peachey  of  Rittman,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church  on  May  22. 

Present  for  the  occasion  were  Peacheys’ 
four  sons:  Urie  of  Belleville,  Pa.;  John  of 
Creston,  Ohio;  Earl  of  Galesburg,  111.;  and 
Sanford  of  Henry,  111.  Accompanying  the 
sons  were  their  wives  and  children.  Also 
present  were  a grandson,  Glen  Peachey, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  from 
Arthur,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Yoder  and  Lin- 


First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City  is 
planning  a Golden  Jubilee  weekend,  Nov. 
25-27,  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  fifty  years  of 
church  life.  Former  pastors,  church  and  VS 
unit  members,  and  friends  are  invited  to  join 
in  this  celebration  of  what  God  has  done  for 
us.  A VS  unit  reunion  is  also  being  planned 
as  part  of  the  weekend  activities.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Mary  Lou 
Reeves,  First  Mennonite  Church,  405 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Iowa  City,  lA  52240. 

Pulaski  Street  Mennonite  Chureh  of  Bal- 


Aaron  and  Katie  Peachey 


nie  Peachey  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  sisters  to 
Aaron. 

The  Peacheys  served  as  adminstrators  of 
the  now-defunct  Rittman  Mennonite  Home 
from  1938  to  1961.  They  have  also  been  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Crown  Hill  Mennonite 
Church.  Aaron  was  appreciated  both  as  a Bi- 
ble teacher  and  as  an  administrator.  Katie 
was  especially  active  in  the  Crown  Hill 
WMSC.  The  congregation  presented  the 
Peacheys  a cash  gift. 

On  May  24  the  Peacheys  moved  to  a cot- 
tage of  the  Valley  View  Retirement  Home  in 
Belleville,  Pa.  their  home  community. 

Be  all  you  can  be 

Each  24-hour  day  is  a gift,  said  Dorothy 
Yoder  Nyce,  resource  person  for  Office  ’77, 
a conference  held  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa., 
June  3-5,  for  nonexecutive  staff  of  the 
various  Mennonite  church  offices.  She  en- 
couraged the  80  female  participants  to  make 
the  most  of  that  gift  by  setting  goals  for  per- 
sonal growth  and  being  assertive  in  personal 
relationships.  Joyce  Bratton,  MCC  adminis- 
trative assistant,  urged  the  women  to  work 
“with  ” rather  than  “for’  administrators  by 
taking  initiative  on  work.  “We  were  able  to 
compare  our  job  situations  and  work 
through  some  problems,  ” said  one  par- 
ticipant. “I  discovered  others  had  some  of 
the  same  frustrations  and  problems  I have,  ” 
said  another. 


timore,  Md.,  is  planning  a 25th  anniversary 
reunion  at  Camp  Andrews  in  Holtwood,  Pa., 
for  Sept.  3.  All  present  and  former  members, 
staff,  and  friends  are  invited  for  a day  of 
sharing  and  fellowship  and  an  informal 
program  at  6:30  p.m.  Bring  your  own  lunch 
and  a covered  dish  for  a fellowship  supper. 
More  information  on  camping  facilities 
available  from  Harold  E.  Burkholder,  315  S. 
Chapel  Gate  Lane,  Baltimore,  MD  21229; 
phone  (301 ) 646-0528. 

The  D.  R.  Hostetler  Museum  of  Natural 
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History  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  will 
be  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge  from 
2:00  to  4:00  p.m,  Sundays  during  June  and 
July.  The  museum  in  EMC’s  science  center 
houses  over  6,000  items,  including  mounted 
native  mammals,  birds  and  fish,  minerals 
and  crystals,  insects,  and  flourescent  rocks 
and  minerals.  The  museum  curator,  D. 
Ralph  Hostetter,  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  will 
be  present  to  answer  questions. 

How  should  the  church  respond  to 
governments  in  which  nonconformist  cit- 
izens are  imprisoned  or  tortured?  Six  people 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  tackled 
this  question  at  a conference  on  “Christian 
Mission  Under  Authoritarian  Govern- 
ments,’ May  3-6.  Some  150  people  met  in 
Ventnor,  N.  J.,  at  the  Overseas  Ministries 
Study  Center  for  the  ecumenical 
conference. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  interim  pastor  at 
the  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  ad- 
dressed the  83  graduates  of  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School  on  “Life  at 
Its  Best'  on  June  9.  Among  the  graduates 
was  Richard,  son  of  Charles  and  his  wife, 
Grace.  The  Hostetters  returned  last  year 
from  six  years  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Nigeria. 

Retarded  persons  and  their  families  con- 
gregate from  July  10  to  15  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  P'or  schedule  and  application  form  write 
to  the  Center  at  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  receiving 
applications  for  a director  of  financial  aid  to 
begin  this  summer.  Contact  Lee  M.  Yoder, 
Personnel  Office,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  (703)  433-2771. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Sem- 
inary will  offer  two  courses  from  August  3 to 
19  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
Massanetta  Springs  Bible  Conference.  Wil- 
lard M.  Swartley,  chairman  of  EMC’s  Bible 
department,  will  teach  “Biblical  Faith  and 
Contemporary  Ethics,  and  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  professor  of  the  work  of  the 
church  at  EMS,  will  teach  "Worship  and 
Preaching  in  the  Church.  Classes  will  be 
held  on  the  EMC  campus  and  at  the  vaca- 
tion grounds  of  Massanetta  Springs.  Both 
courses  offer  three  semester  hours  of  col- 
lege- or  seminary-level  credit.  They  may 
also  be  audited.  More  information  is  availa- 
ble by  contacting  EMC  at  (703)  433-2771, 
ext.  137. 

Glen  Sell,  pastor  and  evangelist  from 
Lancaster  (Pa.),  will  serve  as  circuit  rider  to 
pastors  and  congregations  on  the  urban 
mission  front  this  summer.  Sell,  sponsored 
by  the  Home  Ministries  department  of 
EM  BMC,  says  he  wants  to  get  people  ex- 
cited about  studying  the  Bible  and  to  help 
them  understand  that  evangelism  is  a team 
effort. 

James  and  Beth  Leaman  of  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  will  begin  on  June  22  as  pastor 


couple  at  Oxford  Circle  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Leamans,  who  previously  served  at  Norris 
Square  in  Philadelphia,  will  spend  part  time 
in  Jewish  evangelism. 

A 40-minute  audio  taped  presentation  on 
the  life  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  available 
now  from  the  Office  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Media  Ministries.  The  recording  is  a first 
person  narrative  by  Don  Fado,  pastor  of  the 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church  in  Fres- 
no, Calif.  A copy  of  the  tape  is  available  for 
a donation  of  $3.00  or  more  to  the  Bonhoef- 
fer Film  Project,  Office  of  MBMM,  4824  E. 
Butler,  Fresno,  CA  93727. 

Thirty-nine  students  completed  degree 
programs  this  year  at  the  Associated 
Seminaries  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Presidents 
Marlin  Miller  (CBS)  and  Erland  Waltner 
(MBS)  conferred  the  degrees  at  commence- 
ment activities  on  May  27  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jim  Wallis,  pas- 
tor and  editor  of  Sojourners  magazine,  ad- 
dressed the  largest  ever  graduating  class  of 
the  Associated  Seminaries. 

Camp  Hebron  sponsors  two  special  weeks 
in  July.  Business  and  Professional  Family 
Camp  meets  from  July  9 to  14  with  resource 
people  Carl  Good,  Don  Kraybill,  and 
Richard  Detweiler.  The  Extended  Family 
Camp  meets  from  July  18  to  23  with  Milton 
Brackbill  and  B.  Charles  Hostetter.  For 
more  information  call  896-8224. 

Charles  and  Fern  Bauman  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  are  currently  in  the  U.S.  on  a 
two-month  furlough  from  Sudan.  They  plan 
to  return  on  July  11.  Charles  is  a person- 
nel secretary  for  the  Sudan  Council  of 
Churches. 

David  and  Ginette  Leinbach  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  plan  to  return  to  Tanzania  on  June  26 
after  a six-week  leave  in  the  States.  They 
serve  with  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates. 

Marian  Buckwalter,  secretary  in  the 
EM  BMC  Nairobi  office,  is  on  leave  in  the 
States  from  June  13  to  late  August.  Her  fur- 
lough address  is:  c/o  Ira  J.  Buckwalter,  In- 
tercourse, PA  17534. 

Paul  T.  and  Daisy  Yoder  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  from  Ethiopia  on  June  2.  The  Yoders 
have  served  in  Ethiopia  since  1956.  Their 
furlough  address  is:  Overseas  Ministries 
Studv  Center,  631 1-D  Ocean  Ave.,  Ventnor, 
NJ  08406. 

Jerry  and  Joy  Birky  and  family  arrived  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  from  Honduras  on  June  5 for 
a three-month  leave.  Their  address  is:  c/o 
EMBMC,  Salunga,  PA  17538.  Jerry  is  direc- 
tor of  Pine  Grove  Academy  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  third  annual  Abundant  Life  Con- 
ference will  be  held  from  July  8 to  11  at 
Stratford,  Ont.,  with  Herb  and  Shirley  Min- 
nich,  Dan  Jutzy,  and  many  others  cooperat- 
ing in  the  effort.  Last  year,  4,000  attended. 
For  more  information,  write  the  Abundant 
Life  Conference,  Box  130,  Baden,  Ont., 
NOB  ICO. 

Victor  A.  Reimer  of  Rosthern,  Sask.,  has 


been  named  assistant  editor  of  The  Men- 
nonite and  editor  of  the  news  service  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  He 
will  move  in  August  to  Newton,  Kan.,  pend- 
ing visa  approval  by  the  United  States 
Government,  to  begin  work  at  the  General 
Conference  central  offices.  His  duties  will 
include  news  editing  and  final  supervision 
of  material  for  The  Mennonite,  the  weekly 
English-language  publication  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  writing 
and  editing  the  General  Conference  News 
Service,  which  is  mailed  weekly  to  Men- 
nonite and  other  publications. 

Wesley  A.  Red- 
iger,  dean  of  men  and 
residence  director  this 
year  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  will 
become  director  of 
student  life  at  EMC 
on  July  1.  Augsburger 
said  Mr.  Rediger  will 
head  a 13-member 
department  responsi- 
ble for  student 
personnel  administra- 
tion. The  director  of  student  life- 
elect  succeeds  David  D.  Yoder,  who  has  ac- 
cepted an  assignment  as  director  of  follow- 
up ministries  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc., 
of  Harrisonburg. 

Three  teachers  have  returned  from  Pine 
Grove  Academy  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
Sue  Rohrer  arrived  in  the  U.S.  for  furlough 
on  June  5.  Her  address  is  1270  Manor  Blvd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17603.  Lois  Hess  left  Hon- 
duras on  June  6 after  completing  a three- 
year  term.  She  visited  relatives  in  Belize  en 
route  to  the  States.  Her  address  is  565 
Second  Lock  Road,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 
Carolyn  Amstutz  left  Honduras  on  June  5 
after  completing  a two-year  term.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1504  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz,  Bruce,  and  Audrey 
left  the  States  on  June  8 for  another  term  of 
service  in  Hong  Kong.  Their  address  is  P.O. 
Box  9283,  Kowloon  City,  Hong  Kong. 

A black  youth  team  will  visit  Mennonite 
congregations  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  this  summer. 
They  will  also  spend  time  at  work  projects  in 
these  areas  following  orientation  and  com- 
missioning at  Estes  Park  77.  Members  of  the 
team  are  William  and  Charlotte  Jackson, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Annette  Britton,  Chicago, 
111.;  Sylvia  Dvson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
William  Freeman,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Louis  Hagans,  Chicago,  111.;  and  Brenda 
Scott,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Two  boards  are  accepting  applications  for 
bilingual  secretaries.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  asks  for  someone 
with  Spanish  language  facility,  typing  skills, 
and  an  interest  in  working  with  overseas 
workers  and  visitors.  The  position  is  availa- 
ble in  August,  and  interested  persons  may 
contact  Mary  Yoder,  Box  370,  Elkhart  IN 
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46514;  plioiu’  (219)  294-7523.  The  position 
with  Meiinoiiite  Board  of  (Congregational 
Ministries,  also  in  Elkhart,  is  available  on 
Aug.  1.  Express  interest  by  writing  to 
rhehna  Horner,  MBCM  Office  Manager, 
Ifox  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or  by  calling 
(219)294-7536. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  the  subject  of  an 
upcoming  tlocumentary  film.  The  film, 
titled  simply  Bonhoeffer,  is  a biography  of 
the  German  theologian  who  was  martyred 
during  the  final  days  of  the  Third  Reich  for 
his  resistance  to  Adolph  Hitler  s takeover  of 
the  church.  The  film  will  be  shot  on  location 
in  East  and  West  Germany  and  Poland  this 
summer  l)y  Mennonite  Brethren  Media 
Ministries  and  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  late  this  year. 

Truman  S.  Brunk, 

Jr.,  has  accepted  the 
call  to  serve  as  pastor 
of  Akron  Mennonite 
(Church  in  Akron,  Pa. 

He  and  his  wife, 

Betty,  will  begin  pas- 
toral duties  in  Sep- 
tember. P"or  the  past 
twelve  years,  Truman 
has  served  as  campus 

pastor  at  Eastern  Truman  S.  Brunk,  Jr. 
Mennonite  College. 

Mrs.  Brunk  is  the  former  Betty  A.  Shenk. 
The  Brunks  have  two  children:  Donnie,  16, 
and  Kathy,  17.  Brunk  is  replacing  Donald 
Blosser,  who  is  presently  studying  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

.\rthur  G.  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale 
(\'a.)  Mennonite  Church,  has  been  named 
speaker  on  the  15-minute  weekly  Men- 
nonite Hour  program.  McPhee  will  serve  as 
radio  speaker  one-third-time  as  of  Aug.  1. 
Before  coming  to  Lindale  in  1973,  McPhee 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Stahl  Mennonite 
Church  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

J.  Stanley  Friesen,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  among  independent  spir- 
tual  churches  in  Ghana,  preached  the  dedi- 
jatory  sermon  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  May 
Z9,  for  the  new  headquarters  of  the  White 
Eross  Society.  About  100  miles  east  of  Accra, 
;he  new  location  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  from  Etodome  where  Prophet 
Frank  Kwadzo  Doh  first  established  a heal- 
ing village  some  30  years  ago. 

The  Holy  Spirit  conference  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  from  May  27  to  30 
drew  a peak  attendance  of  1,800  persons, 
more  than  half  of  them  young  people.  Daily 
teaching  sessions  by  James  Delp,  Cookie 
Rodriguez,  Dan  Yutzy,  and  Richard  Burns 
and  evening  singing  and  praise  celebrated 
Pentecost  Sunday. 

Three  new  filmstrips  can  now  be  rented 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514.  The  Parents'  Role  in  Crea- 
tive Play  is  a set  of  five  color  filmstrips  with 
cassettes  produced  by  Parents’  Magazine 
Films.  Sharing  the  Word  is  a 115-frame 


color  filmstrip  with  15-minute  cassette 
produced  by  Herald  Press  to  present  the 
contents  of  the  revised  Herald  Summer  Bi- 
ble School  Series.  Native  North  Americans: 
A Search  for  a Lost  Inheritance  includes  103 
frames  and  34-minute  cassette.  A 
comprehensive  bibliography  accompanies 
this  filmstrip  produced  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral (Committee. 

“We  missed  the  boat  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  said  John  Howard  Yoder,  Mennonite 
scholar,  to  the  Indiana  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making Historic  Peace  Church  Conference 
held  at  Manchester  College  on  May  13. 
“Some  of  the  peace  movements  were  not 
wise  or  mature,  and  we  missed  our  chance  to 
lead,  Yoder  pointed  out.  The  Manchester 
College  conference  was  the  first  of  13  re- 
gional New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Confer- 
ences projected  across  the  country. 

Adoptive  and  foster  parents’  week  is 
scheduled  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  for  July  16-20.  Bill  and  Barb  Tre- 
mitiere  from  Y’ork,  Pa.,  will  lead  discussion 
periods,  with  lots  of  sharing  and  fellowship. 
Scholarship  funds  are  available  for  children 
as  needed.  For  more  information  write 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call  412-423- 
2056. 

“It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  society  that 


we  find  better  ways  of  dealing  with  of- 
fenders than  to  imprison  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  ” says  William  Klassen, 
head  of  the  department  of  religion  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  in  his 
new  Herald  Press  booklet.  Release  to  Those 
in  Prison.  “The  church  has  always  insisted 
that  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  sinners  and 
yet  point  the  way  to  a life  in  which  sin  is  not 
the  normal  state  of  things.”  The  booklet  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Council 
of  Justice  and  Corrections,  which  works 
closely  with  the  Law  Reform  Commission  of 
Canada,  which  serves  11  denominations. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.;  one  at  Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.; 
five  at  Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  four  at 
Lindale,  Linville,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  Steiner  from 
513  Gerger  Lane,  R.  1,  to  R.  1,  513  Pres 
Vannes  Drive,  Dalton,  OH  44618.  Calvin  R. 
Kaufman  from  Ashley,  Mich.,  to  15350  CR 
44,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


births 

■'(  arc  an  tirritugr  nf  the  l,ord  ' ( Ps  127  31. 

Bachert,  Robert  and  Kathryn  (Hendricks), 
Winchester,  Va.,  third  adopted  child,  first 


Consider  a career  in 

RESPIRATORY 

THERAPY 

Several  openings  in  this  fall’s  class.  Program  is  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  examinations.  Respiratory  Therapy  is  the 
fastest  growing  para-medical  profession  in  the  U.S. 
Hesston  offers  a two-year  or  a three-year  cur- 
riculum. Classes  begin  August  29.  For  application 
or  more  information,  write  or  phone: 

a||^9Hesston  College 
^M^gHesston,  Kansas  67062 
miliPhone  316/327-4221 
BBlIllExtension  229 
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daughter,  Joyce  Lynette,  May  3,  1977. 

Barge,  Bernell  and  Marjorie  (Loepp),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  First  child,  Scott  Christopher,  June  6,  1977. 

Bauman,  Lester  and  Linda  (McLeod),  Acton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Douglas  Michael,  May  29,  1977. 

Brunk,  Conrad  and  Dawn  (Jantzi),  Waterloo, 
Ont,,  second  child,  first  son,  Darren  Conrad,  May 
17,  1977. 

Burkhardt,  Dennis  and  Carolyn  (Weber), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Krista  Leanne,  June 
1,  1977. 

Burkholder,  Glenn  and  Donna  (Price),  first 
child,  Connie  Marie,  Apr.  28,  1977. 

Clymer,  David  and  Martha  (Hess),  Orange 
Walk,  Belize,  third  daughter,  Maria  Estelle,  June 
5,  1977. 

Erb,  Donald  and  Nelda  (Lichti),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Nathan  John,  May  12,  1977. 

Graber,  James  and  Gloria  (Frey),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Shauna  Lea, 
May  29,  1977. 

Groff,  David  and  Marlene  (Witmer),  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  fourth  daughter,  Marlisa  Joy,  May  22, 
1977. 

Horst,  Marvin  and  Marcia  (Schmidt),  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dwayne 
Marvin,  May  23,  1977. 

Miller,  David  and  Fern  (Miller),  Bunker  Hill, 
Ind.,  first  child.  Heather  Dawn,  May  28,  1977. 

Miller,  Fred  and  Judy  (Baker),  Elida,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Gretchen  Emily,  May  29,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Gerald  and  Sheila  (Leis),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jodi  Christine,  May  27,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Bandy  and  Diane  (Grieser),  Morgan- 
town, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Stephanie  Fay,  Apr.  1,  1977. 

Reeb,  Rollin  and  Connie  (Martin),  Metamora, 
111.,  first  child,  Melissa  Nicole,  June  2,  1977. 

Schneider,  James  and  Nancy  (Hartman), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
James,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Schulz,  Melvin  and  Jan  (Yoder),  Welman, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Aaron  Eugene,  May  30,  1977. 

Troyer,  Neal  and  Margaret  (Leatherman), 
Hastings,  Mich.,  first  child,  Tricia  Rosa,  May  23, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Keith  and  Esta  (Moreland),  Winchester, 
Va.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Keith,  May  16,  1977. 


marriages 
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Borntrager — Shank. — Levi  D.  Borntrager, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Lorraine  Marie  Shank, 
Dixon,  111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  by  Samuel  J. 
Troyer  and  Brad  Miller,  June  4,  1977. 

Claassen — Snyder. — Melvin  Claassen,  Bea- 
trice, Neb.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Lorna 
Snyder,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  by 
Howard  S.  Bauman,  June  4,  1977, 

Derstine — Anders. — Randall  Derstine,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Darlene  M, 
Anders,  Telford,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis 
Miller,  June  4,  1977. 

Erb  — Nafziger.  — Daryl  A.  Erb,  Millbank, 
Ont.,  and  Norma  A.  Nafziger,  Gadshall,  Ont,, 
both  of  Bethel  Conservative  cong,,  by  Kenneth 
Brennernan,  June  4,  1977. 

Fleck — Skiles. — Dan  Fleck,  Jasper,  Ind., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Joan  Skiles,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Holdeman  cong.,  bv  Willard  Conrad,  May  14, 
1977. 

Gaugler — Landis. — George  Gaugler  111,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Nancy  Lynn  Landis, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Salforcfcong.,  by  Willis  Miller,  May 
22,  1977. 

Gingerich — Roggie. — Simon  Gingerich, 

Lowville,  N.Y.,  and  Diane  Lyndaker  Roggie, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  both  from  Naumburg  cong.,  by 
Elmer  Moser,  May  26,  1977, 

Gnagey — Beck. — Les  Gnagey,  Elkhart,  Ind., 


Tedrow  cong.,  and  Nedra  Beck,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  Willard  Conrad,  June 
4,  1977. 

Marner — Roth. — Stanley  Jay  Marner,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  and  Joann  Marie  Roth,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
both  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Robert  K. 
Yoder,  June  4,  1977, 

Miller — Jerrel.— Tillman  Erb  Miller,  South- 
side  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind,,  and 'Cynthia  Jer- 
rel, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
William  Huber,  May  7,  1977. 

Mininger — Casper. — Dale  Mininger,  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Joanne  Casper,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Arthur 
Musser,  May  7,  1977. 

Rosenik — Mast. — Phil  Rosenik  and  Judy  Mast, 
both  from  Canton,  Ohio,  Christian  Church,  by 
Norman  Ramp,  Apr.  23,  1977. 

Shenk — Longacre. — Jonathan  D.  Shenk,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Sheryl 
Ann  Longacre,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Lake  View 
cong.,  by  James  C.  Longacre  and  Carl  A.  Yoder, 
June  4,  1977. 

Shirk — Hochstetler. — Eric  Shirk,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  and  Karen 
Hochstetler,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek 
cong.,  by  Frank  E.  Shirk,  June  4,  1977. 

Shoemaker — Rempel. — Paul  Shoemaker  and 
Elvira  Rempel,  Oliver,  B.C.,  by  Ron  Rempel, 
May  7,  1977. 

Sutter  — Peplow.  — Daniel  D.  Sutter  and 
Cheryl  L.  Peplow,  both  of  East  Peoria,  111., 
Highwav  V'illage  cong.,  by  Clarence  R.  Sutter, 
father  of  the  groom,  June  5,  1977. 

Weber — Martin. — Bruce  Marvin  Weber,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Erb  St.  cong.,  and  Dale  Martin, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  bv  Steve  Dick,  June 
4,  1977. 

Wenger — Sutter. — Eric  Wenger,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Olive  cong.,  and  Sharon  K.  Sutter,  Morton,  111., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
June  4,  1977. 


obituaries 

" Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  (Rev  14  13). 

Brennernan,  Ernie  William,  son  of  Mose  and 
Katie  (Roth)  Brennernan,  was  born  at  East  Zorra 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  4,  1940;  died  of  a malignant 
brain  tumor  at  Stratford  General  Hospital,  June  1, 
1977;  aged  37  y.  On  Aug.  1,  1964,  he  was  married 
to  Betty  Ann  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Tracey  Lynn,  Lori  Ann,  and 
Alison  Joy),  one  brother  (Gerrv),  and  4 sisters 
(Ruby — Mrs.  John  Gascho,  Hilda — Mrs.  Willis 
Swarfzentruber,  Verna — Mrs.  Gerald  Bender,  and 
Elva — Mrs.  Kenneth  Erb),  He  was  a member  of 
the  Cassel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  4,  in  charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Glen 
Zehr;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Frantz,  Frank  W.,  son  of  Alvin  D.  and 
Gertrude  (Van  Wyck)  Frantz,  was  born  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  Dec.  17,  1907;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Pomerene  Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  May 
23,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On  May  6,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Freda  Lemka,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Deanna — Mrs.  Aden  Wengerd 
and  Susan — Mrs.  David  Weterdale),  2 sons 
(David  W.  and  Donald  F. ),  12  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  and  2 half  brothers  (Alvin  and 
Charles).  He  was  a member  of  the  Berlin  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  27,  in  charge  of  David  R.  Clemens  and 
Paul  Hummel;  interment  in  the  Berlin  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kirchhofer,  Delvin,  son  of  Daniel  and  Rosina 
(Baumgartner)  Kirchhofer,  was  born  at  Dalton, 
Ohio,  May  31,  1901;  died  of  cardiac  failure  at 
Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  June  2,  1977; 
aged  76  y.  On  July  7,  1947,  he  was  married  to 
Helen  Moser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 


daughters  (Bertie  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Dan  Hart-  t 
zler)  and  one  foster  daughter  (Carol — Mrs.  Larry  ^ 
Davis).  He  was  a member  of  the  Orrville  Men-  j 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  5,  in  charge  of  Austin  Keiser  and  J.  Lester 
Graybill;  interment  in  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Mack,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Franklin  and  Maggie 
(Heimer)  Kratz,  was  born  in  Frederick,  Pa.,  Jan. 

29,  1890;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  June  4,  1977; 
aged  87  y.  On  Mar.  11,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Elmer  M.  Mack,  who  survives,  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mary  K.  Mack),  3 grandchildren, 
and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Noah  K.  Mack).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  9,  in 
charge  of  Norman  G.  Kolb  and  Walter  Huns- 
berger;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Sylvia  M.,  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Liz- 
zie Ann  (Boley)  Stoll,  was  born  in  Portage  Co., 
Ohio,  May  31,  1922;  died  at  Canton,  Ohio,  May 
14,  1977;  aged  54  y.  On  Aug.  31,  1946,  she  was  , 
married  to  Noah  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur-  . 
viving  are  2 sons  (Larry  and  Thomas),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Betty  Hostetler),  and  one  brother  (Owen 
Stoll).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant  sons 
(Leon  and  Edward).  She  was  a member  of  the  r' 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  ! 
were  held  at  the  Button  Funeral  Home,  Green-  i 
town,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross;  inter- 
ment in  the  Hartville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  John,  son  of  Daniel  and  Katie 
(Schertz)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Minier,  111.,  Mar,  ] 
7,  1885;  died  at  the  Hopedale  Nursing  Home  on 
June  6,  1977;  aged  92  y.  In  1908  he  was  married 
to  Otilla  Sutter,  who  died  in  1917.  In  1921  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Schantz,  who  died  in  1945.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Vilas),  5 grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Silas),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lena  Litwiller).  Two  brothers  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  9,  in  charge  of  Aden 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Sleekly,  Katie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Lizzie  • 
Detweiler,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Mar.  25, 
1896;  died  at  the  Seward  (Neb.)  Hospital  on  June 
4,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  May  20,  1923,  she  was  • 
married  to  Jake  Steckly,  who  died  on  Aug.  20, 
1937.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and  Merle  • 
Steckly),  3 brothers  (Chris,  Elmer,  and  William  i 
Detweiler),  and  one  sister  (Mary).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Jake  Detweiler). 
She  was  a member  of  the  West  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  I 
on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Lloyal  Burkey  and  F.  Dale  ■ 
Hostetler;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Dennis  L.,  son  of  Lee  and  Alma  i 
(Nafziger)  Sutter,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Nov.  5,  1925;  died  of  cancer  at  Eureka  Hospital, 
Eureka,  111.,  June  2,  1977;  aged  51  y.  On  June  21,  . 
1952,  he  was  married  to  Marilyn  Schertz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ronald),  2 ' 
daughters  (Jean  and  Joy),  3 brothers  (Vernal,  . 
Willis,  and  Earl),  and  7 sisters  (Ina  Sutter,  Edna — 
Mrs.  Roy  Springer,  Oleeda — Mrs.  Marion  Al- 
brecht, Lela  Sutter,  Miriam — Mrs.  Al  Albrecht, 
Alice — Mrs.  Daryl  Wenger,  and  Jean — Mrs.  John 
King). 


Cover  bv  David  Hiebert;  pp.  506,  507  by  Ron  Sawatsky;  p,  509 
by  Stan  Miller;  p.  510  by  Jerry  Miller;  pp.  512,  513  by  Ken  L. 
Schweitzer;  p.  514  by  Richard  Kauffman. 
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Virginia  (Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  (Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo  . July  29-31.  ( 
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To  warn  pregnant  women 
against  drinking 

A U.S.  nationwide  campaign  to  warn 
women  of  the  dangers  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  during  pregnancy  is  planned  by 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  (NCA) 
and  the  National  Institution  of  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA).  NIAAA,  a 
division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  plans  to  issue  a 
federal  warning  that  two  drinks  of  hard  li- 
quor a day  during  pregnancy  could  cause 
fetal  defects.  The  warning  will  be  circulated 
nationally  in  the  current  weekly  bulletin  of 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  At- 
lanta. “We  cannot  say  a woman  will  have  a 
defective  child  if  she  drinks  mildly,”  NCA 
executive  director  George  Dimas  said  at  a 
news  conference  here.  “What  we’ re  saying 
is  that  a safe  and  responsible  decision  is  to 
abstain.  ” Figures  reported  by  the  NCA  indi- 
cate that  of  the  3.1  million  live  births 
projected  nationally  this  year,  an  estimated 
250,000  will  be  congenitally  abnormal, 
including  some  6,000  born  with  the  “alcohol 
syndrome.” 

Birth  defects  attributed  to  alcoholism  are 
estimated  to  be  second  only  to  those  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  rubella,  and  some  au- 
thorities estimate  that  the  total  number  of 
births  affected  by  the  alcohol  syndrome  in 
one  year  is  greater  than  the  total  affected  by 
all  thalidomide  births  over  a period  of  time 
several  years  ago. 

Release  prisoners  of  conscience 
urges  South  Korea 

Amnesty  International,  which  campaigns 
on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  conscience,  has 
urged  the  South  Korean  government  to 
release  more  than  100  civil  liberties  activists 
now  imprisoned.  Those  arrested  include 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Tji  Hak-son,  Quaker 
leader  Hahm  Suk  Hon,  former  President 
Yun  Po  Sun,  and  former  Foreign  Minister 
Chung  II  Hyung.  The  arrests  followed  their 
public  endorsement  on  March  22  last  year  of 
the  Myong  Dong  Declaration  of  March, 
1976,  which  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  1972 
Constitution  empowering  President  Park 
Chung-hee  to  rule  by  emergency  decree. 
The  declaration  also  called  for  the  release  of 
all  political  prisoners,  the  abolition  of  tor- 
ture, and  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

Widespread  revival  of 

religion  foreseen  by  U.S.  sociologist 

A widespread  revival  of  religion  in  all 
classes  of  society  is  on  its  way,  according  to 


Prof.  Daniel  Bell,  an  American  sociologist 
who  is  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Britain  from 
Harvard  University.  He  said  the  revival  will 
be  marked  by  simple  piety,  a deep  sense  of 
community,  and  concern  tor  both  fel- 
lowman  and  the  environment.  He  said  he 
discerned  the  beginnings  of  a religious 
awakening  in  the  rapid  growth  of  Funda- 
mentalist churches  around  the  world  and 
people’s  desperate  hunger  for  wonder  and 
mystery.  Abstract  science  is  continually  fail- 
ing to  meet  people’s  deepest  needs  and  now 
they  are  beginning  to  look  again  at  the 
“simple  pieties.  ” 

Would  ban  Christian 
missionaries  in  Israel 

Legal  prohibition  of  all  Christian 
“missionary  ” activity  in  Israel  was  among  a 
series  of  demands  made  by  the  ultra-Or- 
thodox  Agudat  Yisrael  Party  as  a condition 
for  joining  a new  coalition  government.  The 
new  government  is  expected  to  be  headed 
by  Menachem  Begin,  leader  of  the  right-wing 
Likue  (Unity)  bloc,  which  won  an  upset  vic- 
tory in  recent  national  elections.  Other  de- 
mands by  the  party,  which  won  five  seats  in 
the  Knesset  (Parliament),  included  abolition 
of  compulsory  military  service  for  girls,  or  at 
least  the  easing  of  procedures  of  exemption 
of  religious  girls  from  the  military,  and  abro- 
gation of  the  recently  passed  law  permitting 
abortion  in  certain  cases. 

Methodist  Board  phasing  out 
its  social  action  magazine 

Engage / social  action  magazine  will  be 
phased  out  by  the  end  of  the  year  by  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety. The  decision  was  made  by  the  Board’s 
executive  committee,  based  on  the  failure  of 
a campaign  to  raise  the  circulation 
substantially  above  the  6,000  level.  Engage  j 
social  action  was  created  in  1972  by  the 
merger  of  engage,  issued  by  the  United 
Methodist  Board  since  1968,  and  social  ac- 
tion, published  since  1935  by  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  Center  for  Social  Action. 
In  the  past  two  years,  it  was  published  only 
under  United  Methodist  auspices. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  social  action 
journal  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  demises  of 
United  Methodist  periodicals,  including 
Together,  Christian  Advocate,  and  the  suc- 
cessor to  those  two  magazines.  United 
Methodists  Today.  The  denomination’s 
monthly  program  journal.  The  Interpreter, 
has  adopted  some  features  of  those  earlier 
magazines  and  currently  has  a paid  circula- 
tion of  38,292. 

USSR  authorizes  Bible  importation 

The  Soviet  Union  will  permit  the  im- 
portation of  5,000  Bibles  for  German-speak- 
ing Christians  in  remote  areas  of  the  USSR. 
Paul  Hansen,  a Dane  who  is  Europe 
secretary  for  the  Department  of  Church 


(Cooperation  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion, made  the  announcement  before  leav- 
ing Moscow  to  visit  German  Lutheran  com- 
munities in  Novosibirsk,  Frunze,  Dunsc- 
hambe  (areas  of  Siberia,  Kirgiz,  and 
Tadzikistan).  When  Pastor  Hansen  first 
visited  German  Christian  communities  in 
Kazakhstan  last  fall,  he  said  it  was  “like  wit- 
nessing a resurrection  of  the  first  Christian 
community.  ” During  the  early  days  of 
World  War  11,  there  was  a massive  forced 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Germans  from  the 
Volga  and  Black  Sea  areas  and  from  larger 
Russian  cities  into  remote  Soviet  areas.  Pre- 
dominantly Lutheran,  the  German  Chris- 
tian communities  include  persons  of 
Brethren,  Reformed,  and  Mennonite  back- 
ground. 

Repeal  of  Sunday  sales  ban 
rejected  in  Pa. 

Legislation  that  would  have  repealed 
Pennsylvania  laws  barring  Sunday  merchan- 
dising was  rejected  by  a vote  of  141  to  56  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  measure, 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cath- 
olic Conference  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Churches  (Protestant),  was  sup- 
ported by  metropolitan  legislators  and  by 
lawmakers  from  border  counties  where  busi- 
nessmen complain  they  are  losing  customers 
to  neighboring  states  where  Sunday  sales  are 
legal.  The  issue  is  also  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court.  Justice  Louis  Man- 
derino  last  December  issued  an  injunction 
that  halted  prosecution  of  Sunday  sales  cases 
in  13  counties  until  the  court  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Population  trends:  Baptist  forsees 
major  growth  in  South  and  Southwest 

A Southern  Baptist  expert  on  population 
characteristics  says  changes  between  now 
and  the  century’s  end  will  have  major  ef- 
fects on  his  own  and  other  denominations. 
Orrin  Morris  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Board  suggests,  for  example,  that 
the  role  of  clergy  will  be  torn  between  sup- 
port for  survival-oriented  people  and  aware- 
ness-oriented young  adults.  Congregational 
programs  will  increasingly  have  to  respond 
in  terms  of  the  life  cycle,  he  says. 

Noting  that  population  characteristics  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  were  abnormal — large 
families,  early  and  nearly  universal  mar- 
riage— Mr.  Morris  says  the  impact  of  the 
baby  boom  of  the  years  following  World 
War  II  will  dominate  U.S.  society  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twentieth  century. 

For  those  planning  denomination  evange- 
lism, Mr.  Morris  notes  that  the  “fastest 
growing  regions  will  be  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  may  increase 
50  percent  from  1980  to  2000.  The  Florida 
Peninsula  and  Metro  Arizona  follow  in  that 
order.  The  Sun  Belt  is  truly  the  population 
magnet  for  the  next  two  decades. 
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The  beginning  of  an  assembly 


what  is  it  like  to  bring  4,000  people  together  to  seek  a 
common  mind  at  8,000  feet  in  the  Rockies?  Here  is  what  it 
has  been  like  at  the  beginning  of  Estes  Park  77,  the  1977 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  youth  convention. 

The  first  word  that  comes  to  mind  is  frustration.  Now  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a meeting  of  this  size  would  bring  at  least 
a few  loose  ends.  Who  but  the  army  could  organize  such  an 
event  without  some  false  starts?  But  the  people  who  stood  in 
line  three  or  four  hours  waiting  to  register  were  certainly 
thinking  that  there  must  be  a better  way.  And  each  mealtime 
brings  a repeat  performance. 

There  was  frustration  from  the  high  altitude  and  its 
changeable  weather,  frustration  with  meetings  where  some 
could  hardly  hear.  There  was  frustration  at  the  fleeting 
nature  of  relationships.  Here  are  people  you  haven’t  seen 
since  the  last  Assembly.  What  sort  of  meaningful 
relationships  can  be  set  up  in  a two-minute  greeting?  Of  what 
value  are  such  greetings? 

There  is  frustration  from  the  lack  of  a meeting  room  large 
enough  for  everyone,  from  business  meetings  that  are  too 
short  to  give  full  attention  to  the  topics,  from  a general 
perfunctory  feeling  about  the  experience. 

Th  ere  is  also  a sense  of  wonder.  Is  it  possible  that  a group 
as  diverse  as  Mennonites  have  become  and  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast  can  find  common  ground?  If  so,  does  this  mean 
we  must  submerge  or  ignore  our  differences?  And  then  what 
is  the  value  of  being  together?  Yet  I sense  there  is  some 
finding  of  one  another.  It  emerges,  for  example,  in  assigned 
small  groups  where  some  who  never  saw  each  other  before 
are  learning  to  share  testimonies  and  pray  together.  For  those 
who  can  receive  it,  the  small  group  is  a haven  of  peace  within 
the  large  impersonal  mass,  to  set  against  the  impersonality  of 
the  mass  meeting. 

There  is  a modicum  of  satisfaction  in  hearing  the 
discussion  of  the  two  summary  statements  first  introduced  at 
Assembly  75,  studied  in  the  congregations  during  the 


interim,  revised  by  the  task  forces,  and  now  brought  back  to 
the  second  Assembly.  After  a polite  discussion,  the  revised 
“The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  ” was  accepted. 
“Biblical  Interpretations  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”  did  not 
pass  on  the  first  round  but  it  was  warmly  received. 

Harold  Bauman  of  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
was  pleased  that  many  more  congregations  were  involved  in 
the  study  and  evaluation  process  than  for  the  set  of 
statements  brought  to  the  last  Assembly.  And  a brother  from 
Oregon  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  orderly  and  loving 
exchange  of  opinion  compared  to  his  experience  in 
professional  meetings  where  participants  try  to  build 
themselves  up  by  putting  others  down. 

I heard,  however,  some  uncertainty  expressed  about  how 
serious  Mennonite  congregations  are  in  our  discipleship  and 
the  support  of  our  own  institutions.  It  was  asked  whether  we 
are  any  longer  able  to  enter  into  discussion  with  each  other 
on  a local  level  to  help  each  other  find  the  way. 

In  the  public  meetings,  the  most  discordant  notes  so  far 
have  been  sounded  by  the  minority  secretaries,  Jose  Ortiz 
and  Dwight  McFadden,  who  have  wondered  whether  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  still  serious  about  urban  and  minority 
problems.  Or  has  our  interest  lagged  when  protesting  and 
burning  of  buildings  have  died  down? 

Finally,  there  is  a kind  of  elation  in  having  major  time  in 
the  assembly  given  to  Bible  study  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
directed  by  Willard  Swartley,  Bible  teacher  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  Supported  by  a group  which  illuminates 
scenes  from  the  Gospel  through  dramatic  readings,  this  Bible 
study  is  making  an  impact.  Participants  are  being  guided  into 
an  exploration  of  the  intentions  of  Mark  and  then  encouraged 
to  consider  its  implications  for  the  church  today. 

Estes  Park  77  is  a serious  effort  for  many.  As  this  is 
written — on  the  third  day — its  ultimate  character  is  not  yet 
clear.  I expect  to  comment  further  on  this  in  the  next 
editorial. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A special  report  on  the  Mennonite  General  Assembly  and  Youth  Convention 


where  "on  the  way"  is 
the  Mennonite  Church? 

by  Edward  Stoltzfus 


We  gather  this  week  in  the  embrace  of  these  mighty  moun- 
tains around  us.  We  gather  as  members  of  Mennonite  con- 
gregations from  West  and  East,  South  and  North.  We  gather 
as  part  of  God’s  whole  people  scattered  today  among  every 
tongue  on  the  earth  and  joined  with  the  saints  around  the 
throne  of  His  glory. 

The  question  we  ask  is:  “Where  are  we  as  a Mennonite 
Church  in  God’s  purposes  for  us?  ” The  truthful  answer  is: 
“No  one  knows.’’  Oh,  yes,  we  do  know  some  things:  We 
know  we  continue  to  hear  His  amazing  invitation  which  He 
first  gave  to  the  fiery  fishermen,  Simon  and  Andrew,  “Come, 
follow  me  and  I will  make  you  to  become.’’ 

We  are  somewhere  between  our  first  response  to  His  call 
and  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom,  “on  the  way,’’ 
following  Him  who  walks  ahead  of  us.  This  kind  of  question, 
“Where  are  my  disciples  in  their  thinking  of  me  and  my 
work?  ” was  on  Jesus’  mind  as  He  led  them  out  of  the  home 
country  of  Galilee  north  and  east  through  the  villages  of 
Caesarea  Philippi  to  another  mountain,  to  the  gentle  bosom 
of  Mt.  Hermon. 

Mark  tells  the  story  in  chapter  8,  verse  27  and  following.  At 
Caesarea  Philippi  in  this  pagan  center  of  Greco-Roman  civi- 
lization, Jesus  decided  to  place  this  question  before  the  dis- 
ciples. 

Three  questions  arose  in  Jesus’  discussions  with  His  dis- 
ciples, one  He  asked  directly,  two  He  implied  indirectly: 

Who  am  I?  What  did  they  think  of  Jesus? 

Who  are  you?  What  did  they  think  of  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  Jesus? 

What  is  the  appropriate  style  of  life?  How  shall  they  live  in 
Christ  and  in  the  world? 

Those  same  three  questions  are  being  addressed  to  our 
Mennonite  Church  today. 

Who  is  Jesus?  Have  we  domesticated  Jesus  and  made  Him 
into  our  own  image? 

Who  is  the  church?  In  our  doctrine  of  separation  from  the 
world,  have  we  limited  the  place  of  the  church  in  terms  of 
God  s call  to  incarnate  His  life  in  the  world? 

What  is  the  appropriate  style  for  our  lives?  Have  we 
emasculated  ourselves  instead  of  serving  in  the  power  of 
God? 

Today  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  stopped  us  on  the  slopes  of 
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these  mountains  and  He  asks  us:  “Who  do  you  Mennonites 
think  I am?  ” 

An  embarrassing  question.  It’s  almost  an  embarrassing 
question.  We  know  very  well  who  He  is.  He  is  the  Christ  sent 
by  God  to  constitute  the  new  Israel,  the  church.  He  is  the 
Lord  of  the  church  and  we  are  to  follow  Him. 

Why  must  He  ask  that  question  of  us? 

Because  we  have  domesticated  this  Jesus,  we  have 
trimmed  Him  to  our  own  view  of  what  He  should  be.  We 
made  Him  the  church’s  possession  alone,  patted  Him  on  the 
head,  and  tried  to  control  the  manifestation  of  His  presence 
only  in  and  through  the  church.  But  the  Christ  is  not  that 
small.  Therefore  we  have  violated  and  distorted  the  real 
Christ.  No.  We  have  really  violated  and  distorted  our  under- 
standing of  Him. 

Who,  then,  is  this  Jesus?  Let  ancient  witnesses  to  Him  give 
testimony. 

Yonder  I see  the  gnarled  John,  broken  with  great  age. 
“Tell  us,  John.  Who  is  this  Christ?  ” “He  is  the  Word  of 
God — God’s  creative  power.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  In  him  was  life  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  He  is 
the  true  light  that  lightens  every  man  in  the  world.  ” 

Lo,  another  witness  has  come  into  our  midst,  the  veteran 
Paul  of  Tarsus.  “Tell  us,  Paul,  who  is  Jesus?  ” 

Jesus  is  the  Christ.  In  Christ,  “all  things  were  created,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or 
dominions  or  principalities  or  powers — all  things  were 
created  through  him  and  for  him.  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
in  him  all  things  hold  together”  (Col.  1:16). 

Jesus  is  not  only  God’s  renewing  power  in  the  church.  He  is 
the  power  of  God  undergirding  even  the  structures  which 
hold  life  and  culture  together.  Wherever  there  is  justice 
among  men,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Christ.  Wherever  there  is 
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I love,  there  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

But  comes  yet  another  witness.  “And  what  say  you  about 
Jesus?” 

“In  these  last  days  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  a son,  whom  he 
appointed  the  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  he 
created  the  world.” 

This  writer  of  Hebrews  gives  testimony  that  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  not  only  made  all  things,  all  things  consummate  in 
Him. 

Ah,  the  church  is  humbled.  Our  Mennonite  Church  is 
humbled.  We  do  not  own  the  Christ.  He  is  the  Christ  of  the 
world.  We  meet  Him  coming  to  us  out  of  the  world. 

In  the  parable  of  the  great  judgment  in  Matthew  25,  when 
the  Son  of  Man  comes  and  all  the  nations  are  gathered  before 
Him,  to  those  He  placed  on  His  right  hand.  He  says  “Come, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  for  / was  the  hungry  of  the  earth  and  you  fed  me.  / 
was  the  thirsty  of  the  world  and  you  gave  me  drink.  I was  the 
lonely  stranger  and  you  welcomed  me.  / was  naked  and  you 
clothed  me.  / was  sick  and  you  visited  me.  / was  in  prison  and 
you  came  to  me.” 

It  is  the  Christ  we  meet  in  the  needs  of  humanity.  MCC 
has  a motto  which  says  that  service  of  their  workers  is  done 
“in  the  name  of  Christ,”  but  this  parable  insists  we  meet  the 
Christ  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  the  people  served. 

Jesus  in  flesh  is  the  eternal  “Yes”  of  the  humanity  of  God. 
The  incarnation  is  the  eternal  seal  that  creation  and  hu- 
manity is  forever  joined  with  God. 

Our  Christ  is  bigger  than  our  church.  He  is  as  big  as  the 
world  and  if  we  would  find  Him  and  walk  with  Him,  we  must 
do  so  in  His  world,  the  one  He  has  made,  is  sustaining, 
redeeming,  and  consummating. 

The  second  question  in  this  text,  an  implied  question, 
which  Jesus  placed  before  His  disciples  on  that  day  on  Mt. 
Hermon  was,  “Who  do  you  think  you  are?” 

This  is  a funny  question  also.  The  disciples  knew  who  they 
were.  They  were  disciples  of  the  Rabbi  Jesus.  He  had  invited 
them  tq  be  with  Him  and  they  were  walking  and  sharing  and 
learning  at  His  side. 

Following  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  Pentecost,  a 
drastically  changed  view  of  their  identity  emerged.  They 
were  to  be  the  restored  Israel  of  God,  a people  through  whom 
all  the  world  would  be  renewed.  Later  this  circle  around 
Jesus  was  called  a “church  because  the  believers  regularly 
gathered  to  do  the  business  of  the  new  kingdom  to  which 
they  belonged,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Some  of  the  church  groups  which  emerged  in  the  Roman 
Empire  thought  of  themselves  as  a whole  new  race,  separated 
to  God  apart  from  the  society  around  them;  others  thought  of 
themselves  as  God  s redeeming  presence,  preserving  and 
redeeming  all  society.  Both  ideas  are  rooted  in  the  biblical 
materials.  But  each  characterizes  the  life  of  the  church  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Three  models  of  relation  to  the  world.  Let’s  take  a more 
careful  look  at  three  models  of  how  God’s  people  thought  of 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  world  around  them. 


First,  there  is  the  radical  separation  from  the  world  model, 
the  one  we  know  best.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  sectarian 
model. 

In  this  model,  the  church  is  gathered  out  of  the  world, 
composed  of  those  who  make  a radical  commitment  to  follow 
the  example  and  Spirit  of  Jesus.  The  controlling  idea  of  this 
model  is  “separation  from  the  world.  ” In  extreme  form  the 
world  is  everything  outside  the  church — not  just  the  attitude 
of  disobedience — everything  is  evil,  ruled  by  Satan.  In 
contrast,  the  church  is  holy,  within  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ruled  by  Christ.  Therefore,  the  church  is  in  opposition  to  all 
secular  interests  and  institutions.  Concern  for  the  larger  so- 
ciety, its  institutions  and  structures  are  slight,  often  hostile,  at 
most  tolerant. 

This  vision  is  indifferent  to  the  complicated  interacting 
conditions  of  life  in  this  world.  Much  of  this  vision  comes 
from  literal  response  to  words  of  Jesus.  This  rigorous  model 
shaped  much  of  the  one  small  strand  of  Anabaptism  which 
stands  behind  our  denomination  according  to  H.  S.  Bender  in 
his  epochal  essay.  The  Anabaptist  Vision.  “No  compromise 
dare  be  made  with  evil.  . . . He  [the  believer]  must  con- 
sequently withdraw  from  the  worldly  system  and  create  a 
Christian  social  order  within  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
brotherhood”  (p.  53). 

It  is  this  vision  which  lies  deep  in  the  subconsciousness  of 
Mennonite  thinking  today  and  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
our  present  massive  involvement  in  society.  It  was  enforced 
by  two  additional  experiences  in  our  history.  First,  persecu- 
tion, for  a variety  of  reasons,  drove  our  forefathers  into 
geographical  and  sociological  isolation  from  surrounding  so- 
ciety. Second,  we  lived  for  four  hundred  years  in  almost  self- 
contained  agricultural  communities.  The  cultural  life 
identified  with  those  communities  became  identified  with 
the  ideal  of  a separated  people  of  God. 

Then  a series  of  violent  shock  waves  struck  us.  A century 
ago  evangelism  was  introduced  into  our  congregations  and 
members  were  urged  to  witness  to  their  faith.  This  call  to 
evangelize  unleashed  all  kinds  of  problems  for  us.  We  had  to 
begin  thinking  ourselves  into  that  world  around  us  in  order  to 
share  the  gospel  with  it. 

Higher  education  entered  our  experience.  The  rationale 
for  it  at  first  was  to  train  those  who  evangelized  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. Later  it  was  considered  necessary  to  help  us  think 
through  our  relationship  to  the  physical  world  and  the  cul- 
ture around  us. 

Next  came  the  service  emphasis.  World  War  I forced  us  to 
think  of  an  alternate  form  of  service  to  military  involvement. 
This  precipitated  the  formation  of  MCC  and  later  the  various 
service  programs.  The  vision  of  the  church  as  a community  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  world  opened  before  us.  And  this 
service  exposed  us  to  the  social  needs  of  our  cities  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  This  service  made  us  feel  we  were  making  a 
worthy  social  contribution  to  society  since  we  had  refused 
military  involvement. 

But  then  our  service  workers  began  asking  difficult  ques- 
tions such  as:  “What  causes  these  social  needs  to  arise?” 
Surely  it  was  sin  in  society,  but  they  observed  that  the  social 
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and  political  structures  of  society  helped  these  needs  emerge. 
And  then  we  began  seeing  how  complex  the  operation  of  so- 
ciety is.  We  asked,  “To  what  extent  is  a Christian  responsible 
for  the  corporate  life  of  society  and  how  shall  this  responsi- 
bility be  expressed  in  our  relationships  to  society?” 

Our  people  now  are  fully  involved  in  the  structures  of  our 
social  order  in  business,  the  professions,  education,  social 
welfare,  world  missions,  community  development  programs, 
recreation,  and  as  citizens  in  local  community  processes 
which  makes  life  livable.  We  are  no  longer  culturally 
“separated”  from  the  world. 

Also,  in  the  congregation  where  I live  and  work,  many 
member  receive  their  wages  from  the  state-imposed  taxes  of 
other  lowans,  which  goes  to  maintain  a large  complex  of  hos- 
pitals and  a large  state  university.  Their  lives,  hours  of  work, 
salaries,  working  conditions,  insurance,  retirement,  promo- 
tions are  all  set  by  a complex  system  of  social  and  business 
checks  and  balances. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  model  of  cultural  separation  from 
the  world  is  dead.  It  is  no  more.  This  model,  separation  from 
the  world,  cannot  serve  us  well  any  longer.  We  need  a new 
model  for  our  life  in  this  world. 

A second  model  which  has  guided  much  of  Christianity  in 
the  past  could  be  called  a universal  model. 

This  model  for  church  life  claims  to  be  rooted  in  the  Bible 
too.  The  church  is  to  set  the  tone  and  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
total  society.  It  thinks  universally.  It  tries  to  utilize  the  state, 
dominate  the  masses,  and  relate  to  the  whole  secular  order  as 
a means  and  a preparation  to  the  divine  aim  of  life.  The 
church  becomes  an  integral  stabilizing  part  of  the  existing 
social  order. 

This  model,  with  its  universal  all-embracing  ideals,  tries  to 
transform  the  world  and  civilization  to  its  ideals.  The  world  is 
not  now  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  much  evil,  but  the 
church  s task  is  to  transform  the  social  order  by  its  work  in  the 
world.  In  this  model  an  adjustment  is  worked  out  with  the 
social  order,  with  its  economic  structures,  with  family  rela- 
tionships, and  with  the  state.  The  church  and  the  world  are 
ultimately  joined  in  one  cosmic  union.  This  is  the  theological 
basis  for  the  established  churches  in  Europe  and  for  the 
transformationist  thought  of  many  large  denominations  in 
this  country. 

The  charge  against  this  model  is  that  it  has  accommodated 
itself  to  the  world.  It  has  too  little  light  or  salt.  As  Men- 
nonites,  we  are  not  tuned  historically,  theologically,  or 
psychologically  to  accept  this  model  for  the  church. 

A third  model  is  possible  for  us.  We  can  call  it  the  incarna- 
tional  model.  In  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  God  entered  the 
structures  of  human  life.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  church 
continues  His  incarnational  presence  in  the  world. 

In  this  model  two  convictions  are  equally  affirmed.  One, 
Jesus  forms  a new  messianic  community.  Its  life  of  faith,  its 
values,  its  ethics,  its  hope  for  the  future  are  separated  from 
the  world’s  values,  ethics,  and  hopes. 

But  the  church’s  incarnational  presence  in  this  world  is  for 
this  world.  To  be  separated  to  Christ  means  to  be  turned 
toward  the  world,  to  love  it  as  God  loves  it,  to  work  for  its  re- 


demption and  fulfillment  as  God  works  in  Ghrist.  The  church 
exists  in  and  for  this  world. 

How  can  we  carry  it  out?  How  is  the  church  both  God’s 
people,  and  His  people  for  this  world?  First,  the  church 
demonstrates  the  life  of  the  renewed  people  of  God  in  its  wor- 
ship and  fellowship. 

Second,  the  church  witnesses  to  the  gospel  within  the 
structures  of  this  world  and  calls  persons  to  form  congrega- 
tions of  His  people.  Our  church,  with  its  separatist  model,  did 
not  believe  or  practice  evangelism  for  more  years  of  her  his- 
tory than  she  practiced  it.  It  took  much  preaching  and  teach- 
ing to  rally  the  church  to  this  work. 

Third,  the  church  continuously  tries  to  find  a Ghristian 
expression  for  its  cultural  life.  The  task  of  reinterpreting  the 
character  of  kingdom  life  for  our  culture  continues  with  us. 
We  cannot  simply  say  we  must  obey  Jesus’  words  in  the 
Gospel  in  an  absolute,  unambiguous  way,  because  the  issues 
and  conditions  of  first-century  Palestinian  culture  and  20th- 
century  American  culture  are  different.  And  we  must  re- 
member that,  however  we  interpret  Jesus’  leading,  the 
answer  will  be  both  right  and  wrong,  for  we  share  at  the  same 
moment  the  perfection  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  im- 
perfection of  life  in  this  world. 

However,  such  principles  as  love  for  brother  and  enemy, 
forgiveness,  honesty,  humility,  steadfastness  of  conviction  are 
imp6rtant  attitudes  to  cultivate  if  we  really  want  to  follow 
Jesus  in  our  day. 

Fourth,  the  church  is  to  serve,  to  heal  in  a world  of  hurts. 
Jesus  first  public  act  was  to  heal  a man  who  suffered  from 
convulsions.  Peter  and  John’s  first  act  after  Pentecost  was  to 
heal  a lame  man.  Ghrist  is  a Healer,  so  is  the  church. 

Fifth,  the  church  echoes  God’s  plea  for  human  justice  in  a 
world  of  oppressed  peoples.  The  prophets  were  the  greatest 
revival  preachers  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  social  order  to 
which  they  spoke  was  marked  by  gross  venality,  avarice,  and 
injustice.  Amos  cried,  “Seek  justice,  restrain  the  oppressor, 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  fatherless,  defend  the  widow.  ” He 
spoke  to  Israel  but  also  to  Damascus,  Edom,  and  Moab. 
Isaiah  said  (ch.  1),  “God  is  sick  of  your  offerings,  prayers,  and 
solemn  assemblies;  what  he  seeks  is  a people  who  seek  justice 
and  desire  to  correct  oppression.  ” 

Ghrist  stands  before  us  today  and  asks  us,  “Who  do  you 
think  you  are?  ” The  Mennonite  Ghurch  is  changing — it  is 
changing  from  an  emphasis  on  separation  to  an  emphasis  on 
incarnation,  from  preservation  to  involvement.  This  has  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  way  we  view  ourselves  in  the 
world. 

The  third  question  Jesus  implicitly  posed  to  His  disciples 
that  day  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hermon  was:  “How  will  you  do 
your  work  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God?  ” 

Jesus  answers  His  own  implied  question  with  the  words, 
“If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoever  will  save  his  life  will 
lose  it,  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  save  it.  . . . 
Whoever  is  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,  of  him  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed 
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when  he  comes  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy 
angels.  ” 

The  kingdoms  the  disciples  knew  were  run  by  men  who 
controlled  the  biggest  armies  and  backed  up  their  authority 
by  the  force  of  arms.  Apparently,  they  reasoned,  Jesus  would 
assert  His  kingdom  with  this  kind  of  power  too. 

Jesus  also  insisted  that  to  enter  His  circle  of  disciples  with 
integrity,  a person  must  subordinate  his  will  to  Christ’s  will. 
In  Christ’s  will  he  would  be  saved,  he  would  find  real  life,  he 
would  find  meaning  for  his  life,  for  the  life  of  the  new  com- 
munity around  Jesus  is  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the 
Messiah  Himself. 

So  far  so  good.  That’s  the  way  kings  talked.  The  life  and 
power  of  the  citizens  was  really  the  life  and  power  of  the 
king.  But  the  next  point  was  perplexing  and  contradictory  to 
them.  Jesus  said  that  the  sign  of  His  kingdom  was  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Now  that  was  new.  The  cross  was  ignoble, 
defeatist,  and  weak.  Persons  who  died  on  crosses  were 
persons  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  armed  might. 

So  we  cannot  blame  the  disciples  for  their  perplexity.  They 
understood  power  as  violence;  they  did  not  understand  yet 
the  power  of  God  in  Jesus  as  the  power  of  nonviolent  love  at 
work  in  this  world. 

Power  of  God  vs.  power  of  evil.  Jesus’  kingdom  would  not 
be  powerless.  Just  the  opposite.  The  whole  story  of  Jesus  is  a 
story  of  the  power  of  God,  a power  which  conquers  the  power 
of  evil. 

We  must  look  more  closely  at  this  power,  for  our  use  of  the 
term  “nonresistance  ” in  our  denomination  has  confused  us, 
detracted  us,  emasculated  us  as  we  reflect  on  the  character  of 
our  life  in  the  messianic  community.  Jesus’  ministry  as  a Man 
was  a demonstration  of  God’s  power  at  work  in  human  rela- 
tionships. 

In  the  power  of  God,  Jesus  spoke  so  authoritatively.  His 
listeners  were  amazed  and  felt  confronted  at  the  center  of 
their  personalities.  In  the  power  of  God’s  love  He  trained  His 
disciples  by  teaching,  commending,  confronting,  rebuilding, 
cajoling,  condemning,  affirming  as  we  see  Him  relate  to 
Peter  in  our  text. 

Jesus  was  not  a weakling,  a blank  identity.  He  was  a Man 
of  incredible  personal  nonviolent  power.  Before  He  left  this 
world  He  said  to  His  disciples,  “All  power  is  given  to  me  . . . 
and  lo,  I am  with  you  always.’’  He  promised  them,  “You  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you.  ” 

The  power  of  God  remains  the  power  of  Jesus  presence. 
He  does  not  give  His  power  to  people  as  one  gives  an  apple  to 
a friend.  He  gives  Himself  and  His  power  comes  with  His  in- 
carfiating  presence. 

God’s  power  is  His  love.  It  is  His  power  of  love  which 
clings  to  an  evil  world  and  confronts  evil  in  this  world  in 
Jesus’  incarnation.  “In  this  the  love  of  God  was  made 
manifest  among  us,  that  God  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world, 
so  that  we  might  live  through  him.  ” 

How  does  this  power  relate  to  us.  His  people?  As  human 
beings,  we  are  power-centered  persons.  It  takes  personal 
power  to  become  a personal  identity.  Power  is  one’s  personal 


influence  on  another.  We  exercise  personal  power  in  our  rela- 
tionships continuously,  in  every  act  and  word:  at  home  with 
our  mates  and  children,  at  work  with  our  boss  or  our  em- 
ployees, with  our  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  community  as 
citizens. 

Now  the  question  is,  “How  do  we  know  when  the  power 
we  exercise  is  Christian?’’ 

This  question  takes  us  into  the  center  of  Mennonite  ethics. 
It  takes  us  to  our  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  Mennonite  ethics 
is  dominated  by  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  The  words 
come  from  Jesus  in  Matthew  5:39.  “Resist  not  evil.’’  In  its 
absolute  form  nonresistance  is:  a renunciation  of  defense  for 
oneself,  one’s  children,  one’s  possessions;  a refusal  of  all 
means  of  retaliation;  a commitment  to  “love  the  enemy  ” 
without  appeal;  a repudiation  of  all  use  of  any  kind  of  power. 

Our  claims  for  absolute  nonresistance  are  inadequate  on 
two  counts. 

First,  psychologically  no  one  can  act  totally  nonresistant, 
totally  powerless,  except  the  dead.  And  second,  the  invitation 
of  Jesus  is  to  live  in  the  power  of  God’s  love  in  an  evil  world. 

So,  what  shall  we  do  now?  Let’s  return  to  our  text.  Jesus 
said  very  specifically,  if  you  want  to  enter  the  kingdom,  you 
must  “take  up  his  cross.’’  That  certainly  means  self-denial, 
death  to  self-will.  This  commitment  then  opens  the  door  to 
“follow  me  ” and  to  follow  Christ  meant  to  walk  with  Him,  to 
share  with  him  God’s  power  revealed  in  His  relationships 
with  the  human  community. 

The  disciples  associated  lifestyle  in  the  kingdom  with  vio- 
lent power.  We  as  Mennonites  have  chiefly  associated 
nonresistance  with  Jesus’  death  alone,  rather  than  also  study- 
ing how  His  power  of  love  acted  in  His  human  relationships 
during  His  ministry. 

The  disciples  had  to  learn  how  the  power  of  God’s  love 
confronts  violent  power.  We  must  learn  how  God’s  pow'er  of 
love  confronts  evil  with  neither  violence  or  psychological  ca- 
pitulation. 

Our  interpretation  of  nonresistance  has  tended  to  give  us  a 
personality  type  characterized  by  withdrawal,  nonencounter, 
and  timidity,  a type  which  retreats  rather  than  witnesses  and 
confronts. 

We  must  return  to  the  story  of  Jesus’  life  in  the  Gospels  and 
see  again  how  God’s  power  acted  in  Jesus’  ministry  as  He  met 
and  worked  with  people  in  structures  of  society  in  His  day. 
He  did  not  retreat  to  the  Essene  community  in  the  desert.  He 
confronted  evil  with  God  s nonviolent  power.  It  is  that  kind 
of  lifestyle  we  seek. 

A peacemaker  is  vulnerable.  Jesus  put  a name  to  people 
who  dare  to  live  and  work  in  the  power  of  God.  He  called 
them  peacemakers  and  He  said,  “Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God.’’  A peacemaker 
stands  in  a vulnerable  and  painful  position — he  stands 
between  enemies  and  tries  to  bring  them  to  reconciliation. 

Perhaps  today  God  is  calling  our  Mennonite  Church  to  be- 
come known  as  the  Church  of  the  Peacemakers — a church 
where  God’s  power  is  active  and  effective  in  the  world  as  well 
as  the  church. 
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Estes  Park: 
a family  affair 

by  Helen  Alderfer 
and  J.  Lome  Peachey 


Estes  Park  was  a family  affair.  Families  from  all  over  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  and  several  foreign  countries  were  registered 
to  take  part  in  the  General  Assembly,  Youth  Convention,  and 
children’s  activities  that  were  a part  of  Estes  77. 

Many  people  who  came  to  the  conference  used  the 
cheapest  transportation  possible — their  cars — and  then  spent 
a bit  more  staying  on  the  grounds  and  eating  in  the  YMCA 
dining  halls. 

Norman  and  Janet  Vincent  and  three  of  their  seven 
children  did  it  differently.  They  flew  from  Lansdale,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Denver,  Colorado,  rented  a car  to  Estes,  then 
took  a private  cabin  and  did  their  own  housekeeping. 

Why? 

“For  one  thing  we  still  wanted  to  be  friends  after  the  trip 
to  Estes  was  over,  ’ Janet  explains.  She  had  her  way  paid  as 
Franconia  WMSC  president,  and  Beth  (18)  and  Brian  (16)  as 
MYFers  from  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  had  part  of 
their  way  paid.  David  (8)  and  Norman  came  on  their  own. 

“When  we  considered  the  cost  of  motels  and  meals  for  the 
trip,  plus  the  time  involved,  we  discovered  that  flying  was 
cheaper  for  us.  ’ Their  renting  a cabin  off  grounds  made  it 
possible  for  Joanne  Brenneman  and  Ted  Moyer,  friends  of 
the  Vincents  who  got  their  names  in  too  late  for  youth  regis- 
tration, to  come  along  and  live  with  them. 

Also  with  the  Vincents  was  Peter  Olufemi  Dosunmu,  MCC 
trainee  from  Nigeria,  who  has  been  living  with  them  for  10 
months  and  receiving  training  at  Bergey’s  Garage  in  Lans- 
dale. 

Why  did  the  Vincents  decide  to  attend  Estes  77  as  a 
family? 

Janet  attended  Assembly  75  in  Eureka  and  saw  what  a 
good  time  everyone  had.  She  decided  she  wanted  their  whole 
family  to  attend  the  next  Assembly. 

“I  wanted  them  to  experience  the  broader  church  meet- 
ing, ’ Janet  says.  “For  Beth  and  Brian  particularly,  this  will 
probably  be  the  last  time  they  can  go  to  anything  like  this 
with  our  family.  The  next  time  will  likely  be  with  families  of 


Helen  Alderfer  and  J.  Lome  Peachey  are  the  editors  of  Christian  Living 
magazine. 


their  own.  So  two  years  ago  we  began  putting  money  aside  to 
make  this  trip  possible  for  us.” 

How  did  the  Vincents  enjoy  Estes? 

Norman.  During  the  hours-long  registration  on  Saturday, 
June  18,  Norman  sat  on  the  porch  of  their  cabin  on  the  hill 
overlooking  Estes,  watching  the  long  lines  through  his 
binoculars.  “I  decided  that  when  the  line  got  short  enough, 
we’d  jump  in  the  car  and  go  down  and  register,  ” he  says. 
“Well,  that  line  never  got  short,  so  we  just  waited  until  Sun- 
day morning  after  church  when  there  was  no  line  at  all. 

Norman,  who  is  property  manager  for  Glemens  Super- 
markets, Inc.,  came  to  Estes  because  he  wanted  to  see  what 
really  goes  on  at  a church  meeting. 

“Janet  told  me  I’d  be  interested  in  watching  to  see  how  the 
business  was  handled.  She  knows  what  I like,  ” Norman  says. 
“Moderator  Ed  Stoltzfus’  handling  of  the  business  sessions  is 
fabulous.  He  knows  just  what  to  say  at  the  right  time  to  keep 
the  discussion  going  and  to  bring  relief  when  things  get  too 
tense.  ” 

Norman  felt  that  people  could  disagree  in  a Christian  way. 
He  mentioned  talking  with  a brother  who  was  used  to  seeing 
people  try  to  top  each  other  intellectually  when  they  speak 
up  in  meetings.  “Here  people  say  why  they  disagree,  but 
none  of  them  tries  to  get  the  best  of  each  other.  ” 

David.  A highlight  for  David  was  the  plane  ride  to  Denver, 
his  first.  He  liked  the  activities  for  children  at  Estes,  too. “We 
hiked  a lot — which  I really  liked.  We  went  to  a little  stream 
and  a pond,  where  our  leader  read  stories  to  us  and  told  us 
about  the  mountains.  And  every  noon  we  had  our  own  lunch 
at  a cookout  place.  ” 

Left:  David  Vincent  was  part  of  the  Ranger  8 group  for  the  children’s 
activities  at  Estes  77.  Right:  Beth,  who  hiked  cross  country  with  Out- 
Spokin’  last  year,  spent  one  afternoon  on  an  organized  hike  hike  for  youth. 
Next  page,  left:  Brian  with  his  broken  arm  found  sports  couldn’t  be  his 
main  concern.  But  he  did  have  lots  of  time  to  make  new  friends. 
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Brian.  Brian  had  been  at  Estes  before  and  knew  there 
would  be  a lot  of  recreational  activities  he  could  take  part  in. 
But  three  weeks  before  Estes  he  broke  his  arm.  “So  Estes  77 
became  more  of  a learning  experience  for  me,”  he  says. 

Brian  made  a vow  not  to  ride  in  the  car  while  at  Estes.  “I 
wanted  to  be  in  touch  with  nature,”  he  says.  He  chose  to  walk 
the  H/2  miles  between  the  Vincent  cabin  and  the  Estes  Park 
grounds.  His  family  laughed  a bit  at  that  and  confessed  for 
him  that  once  in  awhile  he  cheated. 

The  experience  was  fun  and  beneficial,  Brian  felt,  but  he 
found  the  schedule  too  full  and  thought  that  having  to  pick 
and  choose  what  to  do  made  it  easy  sometimes  not  to  par- 
ticipate at  all. 

Beth.  Beth  had  several  goals  for  herself  at  Estes.  She  is 
interested  in  lifestyles  and  wanted  to  learn  about  them.  So 
she  found  the  youth  seminar  on  Christian  lifestyles  led  by 
Larry  and  Laurie  Hesed  to  be  particularly  meaningful  to  her. 

Beth  also  wanted  to  grow  spiritually  and  to  learn  to  know  a 
lot  of  other  young  persons.  She  found  the  intergenerational 
group  “pretty  decent”  and  hung  in  there  with  hers. 

Beth  did  wish  there  would  have  been  more  planned  for 
youth  and  faulted  the  conference  on  one  thing — lack  of  orga- 
nization. 

Janet.  “In  addition  to  serving  as  a WMSC  delegate  and  at- 
tending many  of  the  business  and  public  sessions,  I 
entertained  half  of  Christopher  Dock  and  Doylestown,  it 
seemed,”  Janet  said  with  a gleam  in  her  eye  that  told  she 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  “The  children  brought  their  friends 
home  for  a meal,  and  we  invited  people  we  wanted  to  know 
better  or  friends  we  wanted  to  talk  with — and  we  had  a great 

Top,  right:  Norman,  who  found  the  way  business  was  handled  fascinating 
to  watch.  Top,  right:  Janet,  who  sometimes  thought  she  was  entertaining 
half  of  Christopher  Dock  and  Doylestown,  Pa.  Lower,  right:  The 
Vincents’  cabin  was  situated  on  a mountain  overlooking  the  YMCA.  “I 
wish  I could  take  this  view  back  with  me  to  Pennsylvania,”  Norman  said. 


time.  We  also  wanted  to  share  our  great  view  of  the  Rockies.” 
Janet  and  Norman  also  confessed  to  bringing  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania scrapple,  bacon,  and  roasts  with  them  on  the  plane. 

Four  of  the  Vincent  children  could  not  be  with  the  family 
at  Estes.  Three— Brenda,  Beverly,  and  Michael— are  married 
and  have  homes  of  their  own.  Susan  works  as  an  ultrasound 
technician  in  Lankenau  Hospital. 

Janet  and  Norman  feel  Estes  77  was  time  and  money  well 
spent  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a churchwide  meeting  together  as  a 
family.  “None  of  us  will  ever  forget  this  experience,”  they 
say. 

Looking  at  the  scenery  and  thinking  of  all  that  happened 
during  the  week,  Norman  says,  “I  just  wish  there  was  some 
way  for  me  to  take  all  this  along  back  with  me  to  Pennsyl- 
vania.” ^ 
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Youth  and  adults 
together: 

did  it  work? 

by  Richard  A.  Kauffman 

editor  of  With  magazine. 


Estes  77  was  an  experiment  in  bringing  youth  and  adults 
together — 1,740  adults  and  1,800  youth,  in  fact — a wedding 
of  two  traditional  Mennonite  events:  General  Assembly  and 
Youth  Convention. 

Did  the  experiment  work?  That  depends  on  your  point  of 
view.  Or  goals  of  the  event, 

Roy  Hartzler,  Youth  Convention  coordinator,  said:  “I 
thought  we  were  at  the  place  in  the  life  of  the  church  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  together  a large  number 
of  adults  and  youth  and  have  a good  time.” 

The  philosophy  behind  this  approach,  said  Roy,  is  that 
“youth  ministry  is  ministry  to  the  total  congregation,  not  just 
a segment  of  it.  What  we’re  caught  in  is  that  true  interaction 
between  youth  and  adults  isn  t happening  in  many  congrega- 
tions. Estes  77  was  an  attempt  to  make  it  happen  churchwide 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  it  happen  in  local  congrega- 
tions. 

How  did  the  youth  feel  about  the  experiment?  Many 


Roy  Hartzler,  right  was  coordinator  of  the  Youth  Convention  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  Julie  Spicher,  left,  one  of  only  three  youth  delegates  to 
General  Assembly,  is  a recent  high  school  graduate  from  Phoeniz,  Ariz. 


seemed  ambivalent  toward  the  combined  meeting.  The  mass 
sessions,  all  but  two  of  which  were  intergenerational,  seemed 
more  geared  to  adults  than  youth,  many  observed.  Small 
groups  were  intended  to  be  intergeneration,  but  the  per- 
centage of  youth  in  small  groups  was  low. 

But  all  was  not  negative.  The  youth  seminars  were  well  at- 
tended. The  two  youth  nights  on  the  theme  of  knowing  God’s 
will  and  spontaneous  recreation  got  high  marks  from  youth 
participants. 

One  youth  commented,  “The  location  Saved  it  for  me.” 
Estes  Park  provided  opportunity  for  endless  hiking  with  the 
many  challenging  and  majestic  peaks  surrounding  it.  The 
nearby  town  of  Estes  Park,  a summer  haven  for  tourists,  be- 
came another  place  for  finding  entertainment. 

Late-night  activities  (“Eifth  Quarter”  events)  were  also 
planned  for  youth.  These  too  appealed  to  them.  But  their  am- 
bivalence toward  the  programming  was  amplified  by  a 
concert  which  was  interrupted  by  an  adult  who  felt  it  inap- 
propriate music  for  a Christian  assembly.  The  concert  ended 
in  debate,  bitterness,  and  hard  feelings,  which  needed  to  be 
processed  in  the  next  morning’s  mass  session. 

Three  youth  were  privileged  to  be  delegates  to  the 
Assembly.  Julie  Spicher,  a recent  high  school  graduate  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  one  of  them.  Being  a delegate  helped 
her  to  identify  with  the  event  in  a way  others  couldn’t.  “The 
business  sessions  helped  me  to  appreciate  the  hard  work 
people  put  into  the  church,”  said  Julie.  “Out  West  we’re  not 
in  the  center  of  the  church’s  activity.  This  Assembly  put  me 
in  the  action,  and  now  I can  identify  more  with  the  church.  ” 

Should  youth  conventions  and  Assembly  be  combined 
again?  Yes  and  no.  Assembly  should  continue  to  involve 
youth.  More  youth  delegates  should  be  sent  by  conferences, 
for  instance.  Yet  it  seems  that  youth  deserve  an  Assembly  that 
they  can  call  truly  their  own.  Could  it  happen  in  ’79?  ^ 


Bob  Zuercher,  Don  Kraybill,  and  Carmen  Schrock,  three  persons  for 
whom  the  youth  convention  were  a labor  of  love.  Bob  and  Carmen  were 
on  the  planning  committee,  and  Don  spoke  to  the  youth. 
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children:  a part  of  the  Mennonite  family 

by  Marjorie  Waybill 


“Daddy,  how  much  longer  do  we  have  to  stand  in  line? 
Daddy,  did  you  hear?”  But  Daddy  didn  t hear.  He  had  just 
spotted  another  college  friend  and  was  trying  to  get  his  atten- 
tion. The  youth  and  adults  who  waited  patiently  in  line  de- 
serve honorable  mention,  but  the  children  who  waited  in  line 
deserve  gold  medals!  Their  lines  did  not  end  with  registration 
or  lunch  lines.  Each  morning  they  waited  patiently  from  9:00 
to  9:30  until  the  groups  to  which  they  were  assigned  began 
their  daily  activities. 

Approximately  458  children  were  a part  of  the  Mennonite 
family  that  gathered  at  Estes.  Their  number  was  small  com- 
pared to  the  youth  and  adults.  Perhaps  that  is  why  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  them  at  the  opening  session  Saturday  eve- 
ning and  why  parents  were  not  sure  where  children  were  to 
gather  for  Sunday  morning  services.  Many  of  the  children 
eventually  found  their  way  to  the  Jellison  Building,  where 
they  sat  on  the  floor  and  viewed  slides  from  three  different 
countries.  Later  the  group  was  divided  according  to  age. 

The  junior-age  group  wrote  statements  beginning  with  “I 
wish”  and  “I  used  to  think  but  now  1 know.  . . .”  The  follow- 
ing is  a conglomerate  poem  using  sentences  from  the  “I 
wish”  section.  Each  sentence  was  written  by  a different 
junior: 

I wish  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  mine, 
that  I could  climb  to  the  top  of  them 
and  look  down  on  Estes. 

I wish  I could  climb  across  all  the  mountains 
and  see  all  the  wonderful  sights. 

I wish  all  my  friends  from  home  could  be  here 
with  me  and  enjoy  the  fun. 

I wish  to  meet  many  new  friends, 
both  boys  and  girls  at  Estes  Park, 
and  make  real  good  relationships. 

Marjorie  Waybill  is  editor  of  Story  Friends  and  assistant  editor  of  The 
Foundation  Series. 


I wish  that  I can  have  a fun  time  in  Estes  Park. 

I wish  that  we  will  all  have 

a good  time  at  Estes. 

Many  of  the  wishes  expressed  in  this  poem  came  true  for 
the  children.  There  was  ample  opportunity  to  climb  the 
beautiful  Rocky  Mountains,  to  learn  to  know  new  friends, 
and  to  have  a “fun  time”  at  Estes  Park.  Some  of  those  fun 
times  included  swimming  in  the  big  pool,  playing  group 
games,  drinking  pop  with  friends  late  at  night,  and  music. 
Don  and  Lorraine  Sheeler  led  third-and-fourth-grade 
children  in  singing. 

While  there  were  plenty  of  physical  and  social  activities  for 
the  children,  there  were  no  planned  worship  or  Bible  study 
experiences.  Was  there  a reason  why  the  adults  and  youth 
were  blessed  with  meaningful  Bible  study  while  the  children 
had  none?  While  the  emphasis  of  this  Assembly  was  on  the 
family,  the  large  group  meetings  seldom  included  anything 
especially  for  children.  One  evening  the  children  enjoyed 
hearing  a Bible  story  they  could  understand.  They  did  pick 
up  some  things  from  the  meetings,  however.  One  six-year-old 
shared  what  he  learned  from  the  Saturday  evening  session: 
“Fires  and  fleas — ticks  and  trees.” 

Those  working  with  music  hoped  the  children  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  share  with  the  adults  in  a group  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening.  However,  the  children’s  presentation  was 
cut  from  the  program  because  of  a full  schedule  for  youth  and 
adults. 

While  the  evening  program  schedules  did  not  include  the 
children,  there  were  many  persons  who  were  not  too  busy  to 
share  their  time  with  them.  There  were  adults  and  youth  who 
comforted  crying  infants  in  the  nursery,  who  played  on  the 
slides  and  swings  with  the  preschool  age,  and  who  planned 
special  activities  for  those  in  grades  one  through  eight.  Thank 
you!  You  made  the  children  feel  a part  of  the  Mennonite 
family  in  Estes. 
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Mark's  Gospel 
at  Estes  Park 

by  Willard  M.  Swartley 


With  seven  Bible  studies  devoted  to  his  Gospel,  Mark  came 
alive  at  Assembly  77.  In  the  Gospel  we  met  Jesus;  Jesus  also 
met  us,  leading  us  “on  the  way”  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1.  In  our  meeting  of  Jesus,  we  saw  startling  portraits  of 
Him  and  a smorgasbord  of  responses. 

We  met  a Jesus  whose  authority  astounded  the  crowds  and 
offended  the  religious  leaders  (1:21-28;  2:1-12);  a Jesus  who 
associated  with  outcasts  (2:13-17);  broke  religious  traditions 
(2:18-28;  3:1-6);  and  soon  became  hunted  for  His  life  (3:6). 
We  met  a Jesus,  who  called  together  a new  “twelve-com- 
munity” (3:13-19);  formed  a new  Israel,  entrusting  to  them 
the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (4:10-12);  spoke  in  parables 
about  the  certain  growth  of  the  kingdom  (4:1-34);  and 
exercised  power  over  nature  (4:35-41),  demons  (5:1-20), 
disease,  and  death  (5:21-43). 

Responses  to  Jesus  ranged  from  hatred  to  amazement,  ig- 
norance to  simple  faith,  demonic  fright  to  reverent  fear.  The 
crowds  were  amazed  and  astounded;  the  Pharisees  were  of- 
fended and  turned  hostile;  the  disciples  were  impetuous, 
sometimes  afraid,  and  mostly  dull,  unable  to  understand 
Jesus  as  the  Servant-Messiah;  the  sinners  and  Gentiles 
responded  in  faith,  with  one  perceiving  Jesus  in  His  full  di- 
vinity, the  Son  of  God  (15:39). 

In  the  face  of  these  responses  we  struggled  with  our  own 
responses  to  Jesus.  With  whom  do  we  identify  when  Jesus 
confronts  us?  The  crowds,  the  religious  skeptics,  the  dull  dis- 
ciples, or  the  believing  Gentiles? 

2.  Punctuating  the  panorama  of  responses  to  Jesus,  Mark 
tantalizes  the  reader,  we  discovered,  with  his  rather  odd  re- 
curring emphasis  on  secrecy.  Jesus  repeatedly  commands  that 
no  one  be  told  what  happened — miracles  are  not  to  be  an- 
nounced, the  demons  are  hushed  up,  even  when  proclaiming 
Jesus’  divine  sonship,  no  one  knows  and  no  one  is  to  know — 


Willard  Swartley  teaches  New  Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  was  Bible  study  leader  for  Estes  Park  77. 


until  after  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the  dead  (9:9). 
Nevertheless,  there  are  the  voices  of  disclosure:  the  divine 
voice  affirming,  “You  are  my  Son  ” (1:11;  9:7)  and,  provoking 
the  hush-ups,  demonic  voices  crying  out,  “You  are  the  Son  of 
God  ” (1:24;  3:11;  5:7).  Heaven  knows  and  hell  knows,  but 
humans  do  not  know!  Both  His  disciples  (4:41)  and  home 
people  (6:2-4)  queried:  Who  is  this  Man,  anyway? 

The  secret  no  one  knew  was  then  first  disclosed  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  messianic  pressure  of  the 
miracles  of  the  loaves.  The  truth  burst  forth  in  Peter  s great 
confession:  “You  are  the  Messiah”  (8:29).  But  Peter  and  the 
disciples  did  not  understand  what  this  meant  (8:31-33;  9:32- 
34;  10:35-37). 

3.  We  then  met  Jesus  teaching  the  way  of  discipleship  that 
leads  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (8:34 — 10:52).  With  Peter  and 
the  Twelve  we  heard  His  message  calling  us  to  refuse  the  rule 
of  power  and  follow  the  way  of  the  cross  (8:31-38),  to  turn 
down  aspirations  of  prestige  and  model  the  unpretentious- 
ness of  the  child  (9:31-42),  and  to  refuse  conniving  for  posi- 
tion and  accept  the  role  of  the  servant  (10:32-45). 

Our  call  to  discipleship  was  rooted  in  Jesus’  own  selfless 
servanthood,  giving  up  His  own  life  as  a ransom  for  many 
(10:44,  45).  We  saw  a Jesus  who  stood  for  the  rights  of  people 
in  need  (2:23 — 3:6);  who  cleansed  the  temple  to  make  it  a 
place  of  prayer /or  all  nations,  thus  restoring  Gentile  access  to 
worship  (11:15-17);  and  a Jesus  who  thereby  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  power  structure  upon  Him.  Then  we  saw  a 
Jesus  embattled  by  hate-motivated  controversies  (12:12-37); 
a Jesus  announcing  the  doom  of  the  temple  (13:2  ff;  cf. 
14:58);  a Jesus  arrested,  walking  the  via  dolorosa,  hanging  on 
a cross,  dying,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  forgiving  those  who 
killed  Him  (chs.  14  and  15).  The  Owner  sent  the  prophets 
and  finally  His  “beloved  Son,”  and  they  killed  Him  too 
(12:1-12). 

We  then  saw  that  the  way  of  discipleship  and  the  way  of 
the  cross  were  one  way.  Jesus  was  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  to 
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die,  teaching  the  way  of  discipleship  that  leads  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  (note  the  recurring  use  of  the  term  “way  ” — 
8:27;  9:33-34;  10:17;  10:32,  46,  52).  We  agonized  about 
ourselves:  Are  we  like  the  rich  man  who  met  Jesus  on  the  way 
but  did  not  follow  (10:17),  or  like  the  blind  man  who,  upon 
receiving  the  gift  of  sight,  followed  Jesus  “in  the  way’ 
(10:52)? 

4.  Climactically,  we  saw  the  crucified  Jesus  vindicated  by 
God  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  the  Jesus  who  left  the  tomb 
empty,  the  Jesus  going  before  His  disciples  to  Galilee,  sym- 
bolizing their  call  to  worldwide  mission  (cf.  Mt.  4:14,  15, 
where  Galilee  opens  Palestine  to  the  nations).  The  temple 
destroyed  (14:58;  15:29)  and  the  veil  rent  (15:38)  are 
transcended  by  a risen  Jesus  through  whom  all  the  world 
meets  the  divine  presence — “and  the  gospel  must  first  be 
preached  to  all  nations  ’ (13:10).  A Gentile  testifies:  “Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God!  ” (15:39). 

5.  In  all  of  the  panoramic  portraits,  Mark’s  purpose 
matched  what  we  learned  of  him  at  the  outset.  Mark  was  the 
disciple  of  Peter  but  also  a missionary  companion  of  Paul.  His 
desertion  of  Paul  on  the  first  missionary  journey  was  likely 
motivated  by  his  concern  to  test  Paul  s move  into  Gentile 


Asia  Minor  with  Peter,  the  recognized  authority  over  the 
church.  Later  on,  Mark  was  recognized  as  a most  valued 
helper  of  both  Paul  and  Peter  (Col.  2:10;  1 Tim.  4:11;  1 Pet. 
5:13). 

John  Mark,  we  learned,  functioned  as  a bridge  between  the 
two  most  powerful  figures  in  the  early  church.  As  a 
recognized  huperetes  (Acts  13:5  and  Lk.  1:2),  a guardian  of 
the  oral  tradition  of  Jesus,  Mark  was  the  Petrine  control  on 
Paul  s missionary  strategy  (Acts  13:1-7).  Likewise,  Mark  au- 
thored the  Gospel  which,  though  rooted  in  Jewish  Christian 
soil  via  Peter,  presented  the  Jesus-story  so  as  to  include 
Gentiles  as  the  good  hearers  of  the  Word  (4:9,  20).  Hence 
Mark’s  Gospel  functioned  as  a handbook  for  Gentile 
missionary  work  after  Paul’s  imprisonment  and  death. 

Today  the  Gospel  continues  its  purpose,  pointing  us  to  the 
Jesus  of  the  cross  and  resurrection,  calling  us  to  faithful  dis- 
cipleship, and  signaling  us  into  worldwide  mission.  Herein 
lies  the  kingdom  way. 

So  the  Gospel  has  taught  us.  But  have  we  heard  and  under- 
stood? “ ‘He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear’  ” (4:9); 
“ ‘.  . . The  measure  you  give  will  be  the  measure  you  get 
. . . ’ ” (4:24);  “ ‘Do  you  not  yet  understand?’  ” (8:21).  ^ 


Humor  at  Estes  by  Wayne  North 


One  of  the  discoveries  to  be  made  at  a gathering  of  Men- 
nonites  is  that  they  have  a sense  of  humor.  It  may  be  brought 
out  by  adversity  (those  block-long  registration  lines)  or  just 
by  the  euphoria  of  being  together.  Surely,  some  was  brought 
on  by  the  high  altitude  of  Colorado. 

The  stoic,  lip-biting  humor  kept  many  people  from  climb- 
ing back  in  their  vans  and  heading  for  Pikes  Peak: 

“Will  you  hold  my  place  in  line?  I need  to  check  on  the 
time.  ’ 

“Did  you  forget  your  watch?  ” 

“No,  1 want  to  find  a calendar.  ” 

“Why  did  you  come?  ” 

“I  want  to  get  a taste  of  Mennonite  religion.  ” 

“Well,  you  could  bite  that  preacher  over  there.  ” 

The  quips  of  the  platform  people  came  as  oases  that 
aroused  the  nappers.  Some  of  it  was  simply  lapses  of  logic 
that  could  surely  be  attributed  to  a shortage  of  oxygen.  For 
example,  Paul  Kraybill  instructing,  “If  you  don’t  have  a 
book,  raise  your  hand.  Now,  with  your  other  hand  turn  to 
page  seven.  ” Or  at  a high  moment  of  drama  one  of  the 
usually  letter-perfect  players  loudly  proclaiming:  “Why  does 
he  eat  with  Republicans  and  sinners?  I took  the  sustained 
laughter  to  mean  that  either  most  of  those  attending  were 
Democrats  or  they  have  a great  ability  to  laugh  at  themselves. 

Of  course.  Moderator  Stoltzfus  could  not  be  restrained. 


Wavne  North  is  superintendent  of  Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio. 


After  an  eloquent  statement  from  the  floor  he  remarked:  “I’d 
like  to  point  out  that  that  s what  you  call  the  beginning  of  a 
sermon.’’ 

But  the  delegates  came  through  with  their  own  goodies. 
After  expressing  the  feeling  that  communication  was  clogged 
in  the  denominational  machinery,  Don  Augsburger  said, 
“What  we  need  is  ecclesiastical  Drano.  ” 

The  humor  of  the  speakers  was  not  the  blatant  joke-telling 
type  but  the  sneaky  pun  or  the  subtle  exaggeration.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren  fraternal  delegate  explained  his 
interest  in  Anabaptism  by  saying,  “When  I married  a Men- 
nonite, you  might  say  I was  Menno-Simonized.’’  Or  Hubert 
Brown  pleaded  for  dialogue  and  understanding  by  saying, 
“ Lord,  help  us  to  be  needful  of  the  minds  of  others.’’ 

John  Mosemann  can  be  counted  on  to  say  it  vividly  and  he 
came  through.  Noting  that  institutions  can  be  like  an 
elephant  that  blind  men  get  hold  of,  he  said,  “Some  people 
who  can  see,  feel  that  the  elephant  is  standing  on  them.’’ 

Lois  Erb  helped  us  understand  the  importance  of  laymen 
being  on  task  forces  that  prepare  documents.  She  explained, 
“If  I can  understand  what  those  dear  brainy  brothers  are  say- 
ing, then  it  is  ready  for  the  church.  If  I can’t,  then  it  has  to  be 
thrown  in  the  chopper  and  ground  finer.’’ 

Moderator-elect  Willis  Breckbill  looked  across  the  valley  to 
a mountain  and  expressed  an  interest  in  climbing.  He  was 
assured  it  was  indeed  possible.  He  then  asked,  “Where  do 
you  begin?  ” The  reply,  “The  bottom  is  likely  as  good  as  any. 
But  if  you  have  to  ask  it  may  be  unwise  to  start.  Who  knows 
what  might  happen  at  the  top.”  It  is  clear  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  in  good  hands. 
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what 

have  we 
heard? 

by  Gerald  Hertzler, 
Arlene  Mark, 
and  Rose  Hostetler 

Karmalini  Martin 

What  lasting  impressions  has  Estes  Park  77  made  on  you? 
A selection  of  randomly  chosen  people  responded  to  this 
question  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  drama  group  that  acted  for  mass  sessions  and  youth 
activities  was  mentioned  several  times  as  being  an  interesting 
and  novel  approach  that  complemented  the  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Larry  Yoder  of  Bakerfield,  California, 
felt  that  “the  tools  for  teaching  were  excellent — the  coordina- 
tion of  the  drama  and  the  input  from  Willard  Swartley  made 
the  Gospel  come  alive.”  Also,  the  short  skits  for  the  youth  on 
discerning  God’s  will  were  appreciated.  “The  drama  skits  had 
enough  variety  and  action  to  hold  my  attention,  and  the  ideas 
really  hit  home,”  said  Evelyn  Snyder  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ontario. 

The  in-depth  study  of  Mark  fostered  new  insight  into  the 
Gospel.  “I  had  never  realized  the  significance  of  the  numbers 
in  the  passage  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000,  and  the  parallels 
that  can  be  drawn  from  them,”  related  Calvin  Miller  of  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  as  he  gave  an  instance  of  what  a thorough  study 
of  Mark  could  uncover. 

Another  major  part  of  Estes  77  has  been  the  interaction  of 
the  people  in  this  gathering  of  4,000 — friends,  relatives,  and 
people  who  haven’t  seen  each  other  for  years  can  get  reac- 
quainted. Larry  and  Janice  Yoder,  who  have  been  out  of 
touch  with  Mennonite  circles  since  they  moved  from  Goshen 
nine  years  ago,  welcomed  the  chance  to  reestablish  rela- 
tionships with  the  church,  as  well  as  old  friends. 

“We’ve  seen  a growth  in  spontaneity  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  since  we’ve  last  been  involved,”  said  Janice.  “This 
has  been  a good  experience  for  us  and  for  our  children.  Our 
children  are  participating  in  activities  and  having  a good 
time,  and  also  learning  to  know  Mennonite  kids.  ” 

Karmalini  Martin  of  Dhamtari,  India,  wants  to  take  back  to 


Gerald  Hertzler  is  a recent  graduate  of  Goshen  College.  Arelene  Mark  is 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.  Rose  Hostetler  is  manager  of  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Provident 
Bookstore. 


her  church  the  idea  of  bringing  people  together.  “We  don  t 
mix  much  [in  my  church].  We  should  put  more  effort  into 
getting  people  together.  You  can  learn  a lot  by  putting 
people  together.  ” 

The  youth  that  were  interviewed  had  varying  responses, 
and  some  felt  that  too  few  activities  for  youth  were  planned. 
However,  the  youth  had  positive  remarks  about  the  activities 
that  took  place.  Calvin  Miller  said  that  “singing  together  was 
very  inspiring,  ” and  Nancy  Detweiler,  Plumsteadville, 
Pennsylvania,  liked  “all  the  singing  and  music.’  The  drama 
and  Don  Kraybill’s  talk  on  discerning  God  s will  were  also 
highly  rated.  Beth  Ventura  of  Denver,  Colorado,  enjoyed  the 
fifth-quarter  activities  the  best  but  she  did  attend  some  of  the 
adult  sessions  also. 

Many  of  the  people  said  they  would  remember  the  setting 
of  Estes  Park  77 — the  snow-capped  peaks,  the  pine  trees,  and 
the  thin  air  of  these  Bocky  Mountains. 

W.  Bichard  Hassan,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  said  several 
experiences  ranked  high:  “delegate  deliberations,  learning  of 
church  outreach,  and  developments  worldwide.  ” 

A young  man  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  said  his  overall 
experience  was  good  (in  spite  of  the  four  stitches  he  had  to 
get  in  his  left  foot).  “But  Wednesday  night  I heard  guys  in 
my  bunkhouse  who  were  prejudiced  and  it  made  me  sick. 

“These  people  all  together  expressing  God  s love,  and  we 
need  to  learn  to  love  each  other  and  pray  for  each  other,  ” was 
the  way  Irma  Wright,  of  Chicago,  put  it. 

“At  first,”  said  Tom  Good,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  “I  wanted  to 
turn  around  and  go  back  home  after  the  long  registration 
lines.  Later  when  I saw  how  studies  and  activities  were 
planned  for,  I was  glad  I came.  ” 

Tony  Brown,  of  Akron,  Pennsylvania,  observed:  “I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  attempt  to  work  at  cross-cultural  things.  The 
songs,  Hubert  Brown’s  message,  the  dialogue  on  opinion  that 
differed.  It’s  an  improvement  over  the  past  several  years. 
There  was  more  sensitivity  for  incorporating  minorities  into 
the  format.  ” 

Betsy  Brunner,  a young  person,  said,  “The  start  was  poor. 
Sunday  there  wasn’t  anything  to  do  when  I couldn  t get  into 
church.  General  and  Youth  Convention  shouldn  t be  held 
together.  . . . There  was  too  much  unstructured  time.  ” 

“This  week  helped  me  develop  in  my  Christian  life,’  said 
Eric  Mann,  a young  person.  “I  liked  the  music  and  the  cross- 
cultural  feeling  of  the  meeting.  The  program  was  not  specifi- 
cally enough  planned  for  the  youth.” 

Overall,  the  responses  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the 
planning  for  youth  activities.  Adults  generally  favored  the 
experience  of  being  together  except  for  those  who  worried 
about  the  young  people’s  free  time.  Despite  the  criticisms, 
most  participants  of  Estes  Park  77  seemed  to  feel  they  had  a 
good  time.  ^ 
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Program  boards:  accountable 
to  the  Assembly? 


by  David  Groh 

“To  carry  forward  the  business  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly.  ” This  was  the  final  objective  stated  for 
Estes  Park  77.  What  is  the  business  of  the  General  Assembly? 
How  do  almost  300  delegates,  plus  more  than  3,000  others 
who  are  also  invited  to  participate,  relate  to  the  work  of  the 
five  program  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

The  responsibility  of  these  Boards  is  to  carry  on  the 
mission,  educational,  publication,  and  mutual  aid  work  of  the 
denomination  and  to  assist  congregations  in  their  work 
through  its  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church  provides  overall  direction  to 
the  program  boards. 

So  that  the  Assembly  would  have  an  overview  of  their 
activities,  each  Board  was  given  one  hour  to  present  its 
program.  This  time  was  used  in  various  ways.  The  Mission 
Board  and  Board  of  Education  told  stories  of  lives  changed 
through  their  activities.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  allowed  a 
brief  time  for  questions  on  its  program.  The  Publication 
Board  and  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  both  allowed 
time  for  questions  and  requested  written  responses  to  their 
programs  through  questionnaires. 

Another  point  where  program  board  activities  came  into 
review  was  at  the  request  for  contributed  funds.  The  delegate 
body  was  asked  to  approve  an  askings  package  for  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
(The  Publication  Board  and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  generate 
operating  income  through  materials  sold  and  services 
rendered. ) 

A delegate  body  of  this  size  is  too  unwieldy  and  the  time 
too  short  to  work  adequately  at  the  issues  with  which  the 
program  boards  must  grapple.  To  whom,  then,  do  they  refer? 
Who  gives  them  direction?  Where  does  coordination  take 
place?  How  do  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  church  they  are  to 
serve  if  the  Assembly  is  unable  to  provide  specific  direction? 
Where  is  the  point  of  accountability  of  the  program  boards? 

These  Boards  are  semiautomonous.  Each  has  its  own  cor- 
porate charter.  Five  of  the  10  to  12  directors  on  each  (except 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  which  is  an  inter-Mennonite  organi- 
zation) are  elected  by  the  Assembly.  The  five  regions  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  appoint  one  each.  The  remaining  two 
may  be  appointed  by  the  General  Board.  Unlike  Boards  prior 
to  the  1971  reorganization,  which  were  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  conferences  and  were  completely  autonomous, 
there  is  some  coordinated  control. 


David  Groh  is  pastor  of  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  and  editor 
of  The  Ohio  Evangel. 


Paul  Kraybill,  executive  secretary  of  the  General  Board, 
pointed  out  that  being  semiautonomous  involves  a delicate 
balance.  These  Boards  exist  by  the  will  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  could  discontinue  them  or  change  their 
shapes  if  necessary.  Each  Board  is  responsible  to  bring  its 
program  and  activities  to  the  General  Assembly  by  way  of  the 
General  Board,  which  also  approves  budgets  for  those  operat- 
ing with  contributed  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  Board  is  free  to  hire  its  own  staff, 
without  reference  beyond  itself.  It  decides  its  own  style  of 
operation.  Within  the  broad  outlines  of  its  commission  from 
the  church  it  is  free  to  operate  its  own  program.  “The 
General  Assembly  has  no  legal  authority  to  enforce  its  wishes 
outside  the  limits  of  budget  and  bylaws,”  Paul  stated. 

Those  of  us  who  like  to  see  a straight  line,  clearly  designat- 
ing responsibility  and  accountability,  may  become  uneasy 
with  this  type  of  freedom.  But,  Paul  pointed  out,  “We  have 
our  accountability  in  terms  of  brotherhood  and  our  traditions 
of  working.  ” 

Ivan  Kauffmann,  new  executive  secretary  of  the  General 
Board,  echoed  this  feeling.  “Accountability  is  at  its  best  with 
good  trust  relationships,”  he  said.  The  Boards  are  dependent 
upon  the  church  and  Ivan  feels  that  “presently  all  want  to 
serve  the  church.” 

Ed  Stoltzfus,  past  ex-moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
used  the  analogy  of  automobile  transmission  to  illustrate  the 
two  methods  of  operation.  In  one  kind  cogs  on  a gear  mesh 
directly  into  another  gear  to  transmit  the  power.  In  the  other 
splashing  oil  provides  the  movement.  He  feels  that  for  church 
operations  the  fluid  drive,  though  less  precise,  is  probably 
more  effective  than  the  direct  drive. 

Ed  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  provides  a voice  for  our 
congregations.  Possibly  close  to  25  percent  of  them  were 
represented  in  the  delegate  body.  “It  is  important  to  get 
diverse  parts  of  the  church  together,”  he  stated.  “In  the 
Assembly  the  group  says  where  we  are  and  what  we  want  to 
promote.” 

This  may  be  true,  but  some  would  surely  dispute  this  state- 
ment. At  points  during  the  sessions  a number  of  ideas 
surfaced  relating  to  the  direction  and  priorities  of  the 
program  boards,  but  not  enough  time  was  spent  testing  these 
suggestions  to  get  the  sense  of  the  body.  These  multiple  sug- 
gestions must  still  be  checked  for  validity  by  the  General 
Board  or  the  program  board  involved. 

For  example,  does  the  fact  that  the  Mission  Board  has  cut 
back  its  program  indicate  that  it  is  showing  accountability  to 
the  wishes  of  the  church  by  tailoring  its  program  to  contribu- 
tions, or  that  it  has  not  promoted  its  program  vigorously 
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enough,  or  that  congregations  are  rearranging  their  priorities 
in  giving?  Total  giving  to  churchwicle  causes  increased  last 
year,  with  higher  education  receiving  a larger  share.  All  of 
these  explanations  were  suggested.  If  one  takes  into  account 
the  funds  contributed  for  Greencroft  Center  development, 
there  was  very  little  reduction  in  mission  giving,  according  to 
Ed.  This  may  mean  that  special  “above-budget  promotions 
do  not  generate  a great  deal  of  new  income. 

In  the  business  sessions  there  was  more  interest  shown  in 
Assembly  statements  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  biblical  in- 
terpretation than  in  the  activities  of  the  program  boards.  This 
was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  way  these  were  presented. 
The  Assembly  had  been  well  prepared  for  action  on  these 
statements.  It  was  clearly  indicated  what  the  delegates  were 
expected  to  do  with  them.  The  program  boards  did  not  bring 
well-formulated  questions  to  which  the  delegate  body  could 
address  itself.  The  questionnaires  by  the  Publication  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  were  more  in  the 
form  of  checking  the  breeze  than  in  receiving  firm  guidance. 

In  future  sessions  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  General 
Board  to  pick  up  major  concerns  affecting  program  boards  for 
Assembly  deliberation. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  delegate  input,  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann  feels  that  “the  Boards  seem  to  take  the  Assembly 
seriously.”  He  feels  that  the  General  Board  provides  a good 
bit  of  influence  on  program  board  policy  as  it  bridges  the  gap 
between  conferences  and  Boards.  It  gives  counsel  as  it  be- 
comes a listener  for  the  church. 

The  General  Board  provides  the  point  of  intersection 
between  the  program  boards  and  the  larger  church.  Rufus 
Jutzi,  chairman  of  the  Publication  Board,  suggests  that  the 
Assembly  might  want  to  look  at  the  method  by  which  the 
Boards  relate  to  each  other.  Presently  this  done  by  staff 
persons.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  General  Board  meets 
with  the  program  boards  to  share  concerns.  The  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  progran  boards  meet  with  the  General  Board  for 
coordination.  He  suggests  that  if  some  Board  members  would 
join  the  executive  officers  in  some  of  these  sessions,  rela- 
tionships could  be  strengthened. 

What  emerges  as  we  look  to  the  pattern  of  accountability 
of  program  boards  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  church 
at  large?  It  is  not  so  much  a direct  drive  of  legal  forces,  but  a 
fluid  drive  of  trust,  concern,  and  cooperation.  The  Boards 
and  their  executive  officers  are  committed  to  serve  the 
church  that  has  called  them  into  being.  There  is  a high 
degree  of  cooperation.  Each  Board  is  needed  for  the  effective 
function  of  the  other  in  the  life  of  the  church.  This  perspec- 
tive was  summarized  by  the  title  of  a joint  publication  a few 
years  ago.  Our  Mission  Is  One. 

This  kind  of  accountability  is  beautiful  and  fragile.  It  is  a 
rarity  within  church  organizations.  It  fits  well  into  our 
theology  of  brotherhood  and  servanthood.  It  dare  never  be 
assumed.  It  must  continually  be  guarded  and  nurtured.  Let 
us  keep  the  channels  of  communication  open.  Let  us  address 
one  another  in  love  and  concern.  Above  all,  let  us  pray  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  continually  be  the  source  of  inspiration  to 
our  Boards  and  institutions  as  we  follow  “ on  the  way . ” <0 


Ivan  Kauffmann 

A profile  of  the  new 
general  secretary 

by  David  Augsburger 

Ivan  John  Kauffmann,  the  new  General  Secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  does  not  stand  out  from  the  community. 
He  leads  from  within.  Look  twice  for  him;  he’s  the  thin 
gentle-voiced  man  who  is  a part  of  the  circle  without  needing 
introduction  and  understands  immediately  what  is  going  on 
without  explanation. 

“I  don't  care  for  titles,”  Ivan  comments.  “They  tend  to  be- 
come labels,  and  then  blocks  to  open  communication.  I 
prefer  low-key  descriptions  of  ministry,  of  function,  of  service 
being  performed,  of  simply  being  what  I am.  Honoring 
Ivan’s  preference,  it  is  accurate  to  say  he  is  a pastor  whose 
gifts  in  enabling  people  in  their  ministry  wear  well.  Twenty- 
four  years  as  pastor  of  the  Hopedale  congregation  in  central 
Illinois  are  evidence  enough.  He  is  an  effective  facilitator  of 
community.  “My  priorities  are  in  helping  people  come  into 
fulfilling  relationships,  of  sensing  each  other’s  needs,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  working  seriously  as  the  people  of  God 
to  make  our  Christian  faith  a way  of  life  that  is  good  news, 
since  faith  and  belief  become  visible  in  all  of  life. 

The  oldest  of  five  sons  and  a daughter,  Ivan  had  little 
chance  at  inheriting  John  and  Alma  Kauffmann’s  home  farm. 
So  he  hired  out  to  the  neighboring  Fred  Swartzendrubers  for 
three  years.  One  morning,  at  22,  standing  between  two  Jersey 
cows  with  the  Surge  milking  machine  in  hand,  Ivan  was  sud- 
enly  aware  of  his  calling  to  the  ministry.  “I  answered  out 
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loud,  ‘Yes.’  I finished  the  milking,  but  I had  already  left  for 
Goshen  to  prepare.  Arriving  at  college  in  midwinter,  I looked 
up  Harold  Bender  and  reported  I wanted  to  prepare  for 
ministry.  He  looked  me  over  carefully,  then  asked:  ‘Have  you 
talked  to  your  bishop  about  it?’  I nodded  ‘no.’  (We’ll  let  you 
into  the  program,)  Bender  said,  ‘but  you  go  home  and  talk  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.’  ” 

Back  in  Illinois,  the  people  of  God  at  Hopedale  confirmed 
Ivan’s  call  quietly,  then  five  years  later  as  he  was  completing 
seminary,  called  him  home  for  an  ordination  examination 
during  Christmas  vacation.  (A  key  question  in  1948 — Q. 
“What  do  you  think  about  the  plain  coat?  ” A.  “I  m willing  to 
wear  it.’’)  Ordained  January  2,  1949,  Ivan  returned  to 
graduate  from  Goshen  four  weeks  later.  (And  to  leave  his  job 
as  a baker  of  honey-crust  cookies. ) 

Ivan  and  Lola  Good  (his  bride  of  three  years)  returned  to 
Hopedale  for  his  first  pastorate,  little  dreaming  his  second 
pastorate  would  be  the  continental  Mennonite  Church  a few 
decades  later. 

“I  made  a lot  of  mistakes  as  a young  pastor,’’  Ivan  grins, 
“but  people  prayed  me  through  the  difficulties.  Those  were 
good  years.  My  shyness  turned  into  comfort  with  people.  The 
church  then  had  an  inferiority  complex.  It  didn’t  really  value 
its  worth,  its  potential  for  witness  and  service.  Like  the  older 
generation  that  called  me  to  the  ministry,  I too  wouldn’t  give 
up  the  faith  for  anything,  but  we  were  pretty  sure  no  one  else 
would  want  it.  Then  I began  to  learn  from  younger  people 
who  were  aware  of  differences,  appreciative  of  the  unique- 
ness of  people,  and  equally  free  to  witness  to  their  own  dis- 
tinctives. 

I’m  still  not  as  free  about  sharing  my  faith  as  my  children 
are,  but  Lm  on  the  way.  I once  was  relieved  to  be  quiet,  now 
I find  it  easier  to  initiate  conversations  about  life,  faith,  and 
concerns  of  deeper  worth.  I think  Lve  seen  a parallel  change 
in  the  whole  denomination’s  feelings  about  mission,  service, 
witness,  and  confidence  in  being  a prophetic  people  of  God. 

Lola  and  Ivan  have  parented  six  children  and  now  enjoy 
them  as  interesting  fellow  adults.  Paul  is  an  attorney  in 
Georgia;  John  is  a mechanic  with  U.S.  Steel  in  Gary,  Indiana; 
Joel  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Mission  Board  at  Elkhart;  Mary  and 
Ruth  are  studying  at  Goshen  College;  Jim  is  a senior  at 
Willowbrook  High  School  in  Lombard. 

“I  enjoy  working  with  people  even  in  the  committees, 
Boards,  and  conferences  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
peoplehood  alive  and  growing,’’  Ivan  says.  As  associate 
general  secretary  since  1972,  Ivan  has  tested  out  his  commit- 
tee-sitting ability  which  was  tempered  earlier  as  moderator  of 
Illinois  Conference,  in  various  offices  in  leadership  of  Illinois 
Mission  Board,  and  in  a sabbatical  on  the  staff  of  the  Mission 
Board  at  Elkhart,  among  other  assignments. 

As  members,  teachers,  and  various  commission  leaders  in 
the  Lombard  Mennonite  Church,  Lola  and  Ivan  invest  large 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  in  the  congregation’s  ministry  in 
addition  to  continent-wide  assignments.  “Sunday  in  a Men- 
nonite congregation  is  a workshop  on  doing  kingdom  work. 
That’s  where  my  heart  is.  I don’t  miss  many  opportunities  to 
be  a part  of  it.  ” 


Was  it  worth  it? 

by  Boyd  Nelson 


Participants  in  the  Estes  Park  experience  were  amazed  at  the  grace  of 
those  who  signed  for  the  deaf.  The  deaf  decidedly  made  a contribution  by 
their  presence.  Opposite  page:  Miriam  Weaver  and  Jesse  Adams. 


At  Estes  Park  77  someone  saw  the  conjoint  churchwide 
convention  for  Mennonite  youth  and  adults  as  a small  town 
of  4,017  citizens,  including  1,819  youth  and  458  children. 
With  most  of  that  town  coming  from  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  lies  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  Estes  Park,  it  doesn’t  take 
a mathematician  to  tot  up  costs  that  seem  breathtaking — 
travel,  registration,  meals,  lodging  for  a whole  week  for  4,000 
plus  people. 

Was  Estes  Park  77  worth  it?  To  find  out,  your  Gospel 
Herald  reporter  talked  to  a number  of  people  who  attended. 
He  learned  that  the  editor’s  decision  to  get  such  a story  was  a 
good  one.  The  editor  had  had  some  strong  letters  raising  that 
question.  Early  in  the  meeting  itself,  the  same  question 
surfaced.  Is  it  proper  to  spend  so  much  on  a meeting  when 
our  cities  hurt  so  badly,  our  church  agencies  suffer  deficits? 

Estes  Park  77  had  spiritual  goals  and  worked  at  spiritual 
concerns.  Measuring  spiritual  values  with  a dollars-and-cents 
tape  measure  is  hard.  The  businessman’s  cost/benefit  for- 
mula doesn’t  apply  easily  when  benefits  are  not  profit,  effi- 
ciency, or  a better  *^angible  product.  So,  many  Estes  Park  77 
participants  carried  a gnawing  doubt  about  that  question. 

Some  seemed  to  think  that  the  meeting  was  necessary,  and 
doubtless  church  leaders  had  made  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ments. Others  felt  some  personal  responsibility  for  those  ar- 
rangements decisions.  Was  it  really  necessary  to  go  so  far 
away,  and  to  such  an  expensive  place?  The  poor  were  auto- 
matically excluded — inexcusable  in  a brotherhood  church. 

Because  convention  costs  were  covered  by  registration  fees 
and  people  knew  what  their  transportation  and  living  had 
cost,  perhaps  a more  helpful  question  might  be:  Was  Estes 
Park  77  worth  what  it  cost  you? 

Alton  Miller  of  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  “didn’t  rightly 
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know.  ” Jesse  Adams  of  New  Jersey  thought  it  might  be  too 
costly  in  light  of  benefits,  although  he  softened  that  judg- 
ment a bit  later.  The  gnawing  doubt  whether  the  expense 
was  justifiable  was  the  undertone  of  many  conversations. 

But  not  all  people  were  hesitant  about  value  versus 
expense.  Miriam  Weaver,  Washington,  D.C.,  saw  no  way  to 
get  the  kind  of  spirit  or  the  good  things  she  saw  happening  at 
Estes  without  having  people  together.  Al  Meyer,  executive 
secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  agrees  em- 
phatically. Both  he  and  Miriam  independently  insist  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  keep  the  church  together.  Miriam’s 
daughter,  Dorothy  Jean,  from  Elkhart,  Indiana,  thinks  the 
Estes  Park  kind  of  meeting  functions  as  a catalyst  for  a lot  of 
new  and  good  things  to  happen  elsewhere  in  the  church. 

Some  people  took  vacation  time  and  money  to  come. 
Wilbur  Swartzendruber,  Wellman,  Iowa,  said,  “This  didn’t 
cost  me  a cent!  ” Sally  Graber,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  noted  that 
people  travel  everywhere  else  they  want  to  go.  “All  travel 


these  days  is  more  expensive.  We  got  our  vacation  travel 
coming  to  Estes  and  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  meeting  as  a 
plus!  ” 

Ida  Turner,  Chicago,  appreciated  the  experience  deeply. 
Erma  Wright,  also  from  Chicago,  a delegate,  had  a strong  af- 
firmative “yes  ” for  the  values,  as  did  Evelyn  Brown,  from 
New  York.  Harold  Davenport,  another  New  Yorker,  had  a 
resounding  “yes,”  too. 

Asking  the  cost/benefit  question  raised  questions  about 
some  other  things.  The  YMCA  camp  administration  seemed 
relatively  indifferent  (even  though  the  working  staff  was 
unfailingly  gracious),  resulting  in  long  lines  for  registration, 
washrooms  without  paper  towels,  meals  without  napkins, 
children’s  activities  without  spiritual  content.  Wayne  Det- 
weiler,  a youth  from  Franconia,  was  disappointed  that  there 
weren’t  more  structured  youth  activities,  a concern  echoed 
by  many  adults.  The  large  number  of  people,  and  the  relative 
crowding,  disturbed  some.  Several  people  were  concerned  for 
patterns  of  dress  or  insufficient  dress.  One  person  wished  for 
more  variety  in  singing. 

Many  expressed  appreciation  for  the  excellent  Mark 
studies,  Ed  Stoltzfus’  input,  the  music.  One  saw  Estes  Park  77 
as  a Mennonite  celebration.  (He  didn’t  like  “family  reunion” 
because  of  ethnic  overtones.)  Ethnic  Mennonite  background 
people  liked  getting  in  touch  with  old  friends  whom  they 
hadn’t  seen  for  some  time.  Minority  Mennonites  liked  meet- 
ing and  making  new  friends.  From  both  groups  came 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  obvious  caring/listening 
of  the  Assembly  process.  Many  liked  the  family  nature  of  the 
occasion  and  obviously  look  forward  to  repeating  attendance 
at  other  meetings. 

Was  Estes  Park  77  worth  all  it  cost?  Perhaps  Eugene  Seals, 
Trotwood,  Ohio,  put  it  best  when  he  said,  “I  would  have 
preferred  spending  less,  but  it’s  worth  more  than  I spent.  ” 
Perhaps  the  real  question  about  worth  comes  from  our  own 
sense  of  values.  How  important  is  the  larger  Mennonite 
Church  to  us?  What  do  we  spend  our  money  for?  What 
should  we  spend  our  money  for?  ^ 
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Language  key  to 

“when  I said  good-bye  to  Dona  Graca,  our 
language  teacher,  one  part  of  me  was  very 
glad  the  language  course  was  over,’  writes 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer 
Ron  Boese  from  Amaraji,  Brazil,  “Another 
part,  however,  was  worried  because  I still 
speak  Portuguese  no  better  than  a small 
child,  and  I wished  I had  more  time  to 
study,' 

Adjustments  to  the  language,  culture,  and 
job  assignments  in  northeast  Brazil  all  play  a 
major  part  in  the  volunteers  first  year  there. 
According  to  Jon  Widmer,  who  is  living  in 
Feira  Nova,  the  first  months  are  taken  up 
“struggling  through  language  school,  hav- 
ing to  play  charades  with  store  clerks,  and 
adjusting  to  climate  and  foods, 

Vanessa  Yoder,  who  waited  almost  two 
months  for  the  school  in  Cumaru  where  she 
was  to  teach  to  open,  found  that  it  was  easy 
to  feci  impatient  with  the  delay.  She  is 
thankful,  however,  for  every  additional  day 
of  Portuguese  language  practice  it  gave  her. 

Language  even  presented  a problem  for 
John  and  Crissie  Graber,  who  grew  up  in 
southern  Brazil  with  missionary  parents, 
“We  had  to  admire  the  other  volunteers  as 
they  communicate  with  these  Nordestinos 
who  speak  their  Portuguese  so  fast  and  cut 
up  that  even  we  have  trouble  understanding 
them,  ’ Crissie  says. 

Other  adjustments  as  well  as  language 
present  problems  for  new  volunteers,  Mary 
Crock,  who  is  doing  public  health  nursing  in 
Limoeiro,  lives  along  a “narrow,  bumpy 
street  of  dirt  that  promptly  turns  to  mud 
after  a good  rain.  Most  motor  vehicles  know 
enough  to  stay  off  the  road,  but  it’s  well 
traveled  by  people  on  foot,  ” 

The  town’s  water  was  off  for  five  days. 
Crock  reports,  when  one  of  the  main  pipes 
from  the  aqueduct  broke,  “We  started  car- 
rying water  from  a large  well  down  the  road, 
the  usual  source  for  many  of  our  neighbors. 
After  five  days  of  lugging  pails  of  water  in 
the  hot  sun,  the  sound  of  running  water 
somehow  was  a little  more  special.  Yet  for 
the  majority  of  the  families  on  Rua  C,  the 
well  down  the  road  is  all  they  11  ever  know, 

Ron  Boese,  who  is  beginning  to  set  up 
youth  clubs  in  Amaraji,  finds  that  spending 
time  with  the  neighborhood  children  gives 
him  a good  chance  to  practice  his  Portu- 
guese, Recently  he  bought  some  paper  and 
marking  pencils  for  the  children  to  make 
pictures,  Lintil  the  paper  ran  out,  children 
came  eight  or  more  at  a time  asking,  “Oh, 
Ronaldo,  may  we  draw  now?  ” 
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The  youth  clubs  are  still  in  the  early  plan- 
ning stages,  Boese  reports.  But  a local 
education  official  offered  ideas  and  support 
as  well  as  a suitable  location  for  an  activity 
center.  In  addition,  he  proposed  that  his  of- 
fice hire  someone  to  continue  the  clubs  after 
Boese  leaves. 

The  rolling  hills  of  the  countryside  sur- 
rounding Amaraji  are  covered  by  sugarcane 
fields.  The  plantations  are  worked  with  hoes 
and  machetes  by  the  poorest  people  in  the 
community,  “Is  there  a role  youth  clubs  can 
play  in  helping  children  of  these  people  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty?  ’ Boese 
wonders. 

The  Grabers,  who  are  working  in  Joao  Al- 
fredo, are  also  finding  that  it  takes  time  to 
get  a project  going,  John  is  working  through 
a cooperative  agriculture  store  to  start  a corn 
and  bean  project,  Crissie  reports,  “In  this 
way  he  hopes  to  gain  the  farmers  confi- 
dence and  friendship.  The  project  in- 
troduces animal  traction,  fertilizer,  and 
selected  seed  which  he  hopes  some  of  the 
farmers  will  want  to  adopt  on  a larger  scale 
next  year, 

“This  is  all  quite  a challenge  not  only  for 
John,  Crissie  goes  on,  “but  also  for  me 
working  with  health  and  nutrition  because 
some  people  feel  new  ideas  are  nice,  but  as 
far  as  using  them  and  changing  some  of 
their  usual  patterns,  it  is  quite  threatening 
and  difficult.  She  has  been  going  three 
days  a week  to  the  local  hospital  and  ma- 
ternity and  once  a week  to  a health  post  in 
one  of  the  rural  areas.  Because  so  many 
diseases  are  related  to  the  lack  of  nutritious 
diets,  she  feels  these  visits  as  well  as  preven- 
tive health  teaching  are  important, 

Crissie  seems  to  summarize  the  exper- 
ience of  many  of  the  volunteers  during  their 
first  year  in  northeast  Brazil:  “A  person 
needs  to  take  things  slowly  and  find  out 
what  the  people  are  interested  in  first,  what 
they  feel  are  per*^inent  needs,  before  begin- 
ning any  projects,  ” 


Laos  government  allows 
volunteers  to  remain 

The  Laotian  government  has  reversed  its 
earlier  decision  to  refuse  renewal  of  the  visas 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteers  Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert,  The 
original  ruling  would  have  ended  MCC  s 
resident  representation  in  Laos, 

In  a June  3 cable  the  government 
apologized  for  its  earlier  decision  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  MCC’s  work  in 
peace  education  and  in  projects  providing 
vegetable  seeds,  garden  tools,  brick-making 
presses,  animal  husbandry,  and  material  aid 
distribution, 

Vern  Preheim,  MCC  secretary  for  Asia, 
speculates  that  the  initial  negative  decision 
was  made  by  government  officials  ignorant 
of  MCC’s  work  in  Laos, 

The  Hieberts  now  plan  to  stay  in  Laos 
until  their  term  ends  in  July,  They  indicate 
that  visas  for  their  replacements  have  been 
approved  in  principle.  Personnel  Services  is 
seeking  replacements  for  the  Hieberts,  and 
Preheim  is  awaiting  further  word  from  Hie- 
berts on  MCC’s  status  in  Laos, 

Flat  Ridge  Church  burns 

Fire  ravaged  Flat  Ridge  Mennonite  Church 
at  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  May  29,  The  fire 
marshal  called  it  arson. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  different  groups  of 
young  people  were  seen  on  the  church 
grounds,  A passing  driver  later  saw  smoke 
and  alerted  a neighbor  who  called  the  fire 
department. 

The  fire  evidently  began  at  the  pulpit 
steps  and  followed  the  wall  into  a north 
classroom  where  a second  fire  had  been 
started.  The  meeting  room  ceiling  was  torn 
down  to  put  out  the  fire.  Water  and  smoke 
damaged  walls,  two  small  rooms,  and  a hall 
entrance. 

Nelson  Miller,  lay  pastor  at  Flat  Ridge 
since  1975,  reported  that  a Nazarene  church 
temporarily  offered  them  a pulpit.  Three 
other  churches  offered  their  church  build- 
ings to  Flat  Ridge  for  its  church  services. 
But  the  40  to  50  persons  who  attend  Flat 
Ridge  decided  to  use  a basement  room  for 
church  services. 

The  Flat  Ridge  Church  is  supported  by 
Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church, — 
Delilah  Gingerich 


Shertzer  resigns  Lancaster  Provident, 
Crockett  assumes  direction  September 


After  7'/2  years  at  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Provident 
Bookstore  (owned  by  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  of  Scottdale,  Pa,),  John  Shertzer  has 
handed  in  his  resignation  as  manager,  effec- 
tive next  month,  “Personal  and  family 
reasons,  he  said,  “are  the  motives  for  my 
resignation,  ” 


Though  building  a successful  operation, 
he  said  his  work  has  not  been  without  ten- 
sions and  frustrations.  Some  of  these  grew 
out  of  the  store  s relationship  with  its  con- 
stituency, which  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
please.  Others  were  related  to  matters  of 
policy. 
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Richard  H.  Oockctl,  manager  of  the 
Bloomington  (111.)  Provident  has  been 
tapped  for  Shertzer  s replacement.  Crockett 
has  seven  years  of  experience  with  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House,  first  as  promotion 
director  of  the  book  division  and,  then,  as 


bookstore  manager  in  Bloomington. 

“I  like  books  and  want  to  [rromote  good 
literature,  he  said.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
challenges  l^ancaster  Provident  otters  to 
serve  Lancaster  and  surrounding  areas  and 
to  maintain  good  community  relations. 


mennoscope 


The  editors  of  Gospel  Herald  thank  the 
following  volunteer  photographers  for  freely 
giving  of  their  time  to  take  pictures  of  Estes 
Park  77  activities:  Verda  L.  Albrecht, 
Richard  Crockett,  Spencer  Cunningham, 
Jan  Gleysteen,  Mike  Groh,  Mary  Hertzler, 
Richard  Kauffman,  Ron  Meyer,  Dean 
Peachey,  Phil  Richard,  Ken  L.  Schweitzer, 
Steven  L,  Shenk,  Wayne  Speigle,  and  Peter 
Waybill. 

The  West  Coast  Mennonite  Men’s 
Chorus  is  organizing  for  its  initial  concert 
next  April  in  Fresno  Convention  Center 
Theatre,  Fresno,  Calif.  Dietrich  Friesen, 
professor  of  music  at  Fresno  Pacific  College, 
will  direct  the  500-voice  chorus.  Participants 
will  include  Brethren  in  Christ  and  Men- 
nonite men  from  61  congregations  in 
California.  Anyone  willing  to  organize  addi- 
tional singers  from  Oregon,  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  Washington  should  contact 
Leon  Th lessen,  4629  E.  Cronell,  Fresno,  CA 
93702.  The  concert  earnings  go  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 

The  Mennonite  Home  for  senior  citizens 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  broke  ground  on  May 
28  for  a new  five-story  structure.  The  140- 
bed  residential  and  intermediate  care  facil- 
ity, to  be  finished  in  18-20  months,  will  in- 
clude physical  and  occupational  therapy 
rooms.  The  $2.6  million  project  is  funded 
through  contributions,  pledges,  annuities, 
bequests,  and  loans. 

Bible  study  is  the  emphasis  of  a three- 


week  course  offered  Aug.  1-19  by  New  Life 
Ministries.  Larry  Howland,  director  of  the 
venture,  has  invited  Cliff  Miller,  Roy  Yoder, 
and  Roy  Koch  (all  of  Goshen,  Ind.)  to  help 
him  teach  the  session.  Classes  will  meet  at 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church  in  Ashley,  Mich., 
and  may  count  as  college  credit  at  John 
Wesley  College  in  Owosso,  Mich.  Applica- 
tion forms  and  housing  are  available 
through  Margaret  Bontrager,  New  Life 
School  of  Ministry,  Box  363,  Elsie,  Ml 
48831. 

Ruth  Bauman,  overseas  associate  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Nazareth, 
Israel,  for  the  past  two  years,  returned  to 
North  America  on  May  22.  Her  home  ad- 
dress is  427  Westwood  Road,  Goshen,  IN 
46526, 

This  year  Beech  Mennonite  Church  of 
Louisville,  Ohio,  marks  a century  at  its 
present  location  and  152  years  as  an  or- 
ganized church.  To  celebrate,  the  church  is 
planning  a Heritage  Festival,  July  29-31,  for 
the  community  and  anyone  else  connected 
with  the  church.  Special  features  are  a 
chicken  barbecue  and  hymn  sing  on  Friday 
evening,  and  a pageant  showing  highlights 
of  the  church's  history  on  Saturday  evening. 

“When  I hear  the  Scriptures  in  my  own 
language,  my  heart  just  dances,  said  a 
Toba  Christian  in  Argentina,  This  year, 
translation  of  the  entire  Toba  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed  under  the  guidance  of 
Albert  Buckwalter,  son  of  Rose  and  Earl 


Stuart  Showalter  began  teaching  communication  courses  at  Goshen 
College  and  editing  Forum,  the  Student  Services  paper  for  Mennonite 
young  adults,  about  the  same  time  his  wife  Shirley  gave  birth  to  their  first 
child. 

‘Tm  not  looking  for  any  more  responsibility  right  now,”  he  says. 

Stuart  encourages  dialogue  and  helps  young  Mennos  work  together  in 
sorting  through  the  issues  of  today’s  academic  world.  That’s  how  he’s  on 
board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


Buckwalter,  in  Argentina  since  1950.  fur- 
ther Scri()ture  translation  for  Toba,  Piloga, 
and  Mocovi  Indian  (liristians  will  continue 
through  the  newly  established  Rose 
Buckwalter  Memorial  Fund.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  indicates  that  gifts  may  be 
sent  to  Rose  Buckwalter  Memorial  Fund. 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Belleville  Mennonite  School  has 
lautiched  Pha.se  III  of  its  rebuilding 
program.  I'lie  board  of  directors  aims  to 
raise  $100,000  by  Dec.  31  to  finish  audito- 
rium, kitclu'u,  cafeteria,  and  storage  rooms 
in  this  final  phase.  On  Apr.  1 the  school 
moved  into  classroom  facilities  linanced  by 
Phase  11  contributions  exceeding  $300,000. 
Dedication  services  are  tentatively  set  for 
August  14. 

The  MDS  flood  project  at  Loveland, 
Golo.,  has  gained  nine  longer-term  volun- 
teers. On  June  8 the  nine  joined  some  25 
short-term  volunteers  working  out  of  the 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  unit  established 
at  Big  Thompson  Ganyon  last  July.  Serving 
terms  of  six  months  to  a year  are  seven  Men- 
nonites:  John,  Mehta,  and  Debra  Grove  of 
Duchess,  Alta.;  Brenda  Longacre  of  Bally. 
Pa.;  Lester  and  Mark  Lengacher,  cousins 
from  New  Haven,  Ind.;  and  Weslex’  Krabill 
of  Fredericktow  II,  Ohio. 

Thomas  and  Rebecca  Oyer  Meyers  are 
serving  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
Indian  Planning  Board  this  summer.  From 
June  6 to  August  26  the  Meyers  are  re- 
searching federal  tribal  codes  and  constitu- 
tions so  that  the  tribe  can  get  federal 
recognition  and  its  own  constitution.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Meyers  w ill  report  additional  In- 
dian needs  to  Mennonite  Ontral  (aunmit- 
tee,  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Gharities,  and  Mennonite 
publications. 

A Vietnam  Continuation  Committee  w as 
organized  on  Mav  26  to  strengthen  Men- 
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nonite  relations  with  the  church  in  Vietnam, 
The  no-budget  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Eastern  Mission  Board, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference,  former  missionaries 
to  Vietnam,  and  Vietnamese. 

Dean  Brubaker  has  been  hired  as  social 
worker  for  Friendship  Community  in  Lititz, 
Pa.  The  Community,  a group  home  for 
retarded  adults,  is  sponsored  by  the  Brother- 
hood Ministries  department  of  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board.  Brubaker,  previously  asocial 
worker  for  Heartsease  Home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  girls  in  New  York  City,  will  assist 
retarded  adults  who  have  moved  to  inde- 
pendent living  situations. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teer Thomas  Capuano  and  American  priest 
Lawrence  Rosenbaugh,  who  spent  three 
days  in  a Brazilian  prison,  met  on  June  8 
with  American  First  Lady  Rosalynn  Carter 
during  her  visit  to  Latin  America.  Rosalynn 
Carter  saw  the  two  men  unexpectedly  dur- 
ing her  short  stay  in  Recife,  Brazil,  to 
demonstrate  the  Carter  administration  s 
deep  commitment  to  human  rights,  indi- 
cated the  Washington  Post. 

Frank  Epp  and  John  Goddard  have 
listened  to  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East 
conflict.  Epp,  president  of  Conrad  Grebel 
Ciollege  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  Goddard, 
former  journalist  for  the  Canadian  Press  in 
Ottawa,  completed  their  interviews  of  over 
100  Israeli  Jews  in  mid- May.  The  Israelis,  to 
be  published  in  1978,  will  be  a sequel  to  The 
Palestinians  (1976),  which  was  based  on  in- 
terviews in  1971  and  1974  with  over  100 
Palestinian  Arabs. 

Two  Mennonite  Church  volunteers 
began  service  with  MCC  in  Europe  on  June 
10.  David  Stahl  of  Lindale,  Va,,  begins  a 30- 
month  term  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  as  the  re- 
ceptionist/handyman at  Foyer  International 
Protestant,  a hostel  for  international 
students.  Karen  Steria,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  has 
begun  a 30-month  assignment  in  Rome, 
Italy,  teaching  English,  holding  children  s 
meetings,  and  leading  Bible  studies  with 
Jewish  women  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

“Welcome  to  Germany.  God  bless  you  in 
this  new  land,  ’ beam  John  and  Helen 
Doerksen.  The  Doerksens  assist  whole 
households  of  German-speaking  Men- 
nonite or  Baptist  Umsiedler  that  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West  Germany 
under  a family  reunification  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  and  German  govern-- 
ments.  The  Doerksens,  MCC  volunteers 
from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  help  Umsiedler  to 
get  residency  documents,  to  contact  rela- 
tives, and  to  choose  where  they  want  to  live. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  needs 
volunteers  to  construct  a two-room  school 
and  accompanying  teacher’s  residence  in 
the  earthquake-ravaged  town  of  Yagbasan 
in  northeast  Turkey.  The  new  school  will  re- 
place one  that  disintegrated  last  November 


in  the  quake  that  killed  150  of  Yagbasan’s  1, 
000  residents. 

Provident  Bookstores  have  established  a 
reader  s club.  Dorothy  Cutrell,  book  review 
editor  for  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  said 
the  club  aims  to  bring  its  readers  “good 
books  for  less  money.  ” Readers  renew  their 
membership  by  buying  2 of  the  18  books 
offered  at  reduced  prices  each  year. 
Membership  application  forms  are  available 
from  Provident  Reader’s  Club,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Lucias  Rammala,  missionary  to  Botswana 
from  the  black  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
South  Africa,  has  spurred  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  sponsor  an  agricultural 
project  in  Botswana.  With  the  help  of  funds 
and  a volunteer  couple  from  MCC,  the 
black  Dutch  Reformed  Church  hopes  to 
help  a group  of  Basarwa  families,  commonly 
known  as  bushmen,  to  establish  a cattle  post 
with  a well  in  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  west 
central  Botswana. 

Edward  and  Gloria  King  and  family  ar- 
rived in  the  States  for  furlough  on  June  16. 
The  Kings  direct  Amor  Vivien te  (Living 
Love),  a program  of  evangelism  and  youth 
ministries  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  which 
includes  a drug  rehabilitation  center.  Their 
furlough  address  is  Route  1,  Bellefontaine, 
OH  43311. 


Duane  and  Pat  Bishop,  missionaries  to 
Hong  Kong,  arrived  in  the  States  June  18  for 
furlough.  Their  address  is  c/o  Clyde  P.  His- 
tand,  R.  4,  Doylestown,  PA  18901. 

Leo  and  Mary  Yoder  and  family  arrived 
in  the  States  from  Ethiopia  on  June  15  for  a 
two-month  leave.  Their  address  is  R.  1,  Box 
301,  Stuarts  Draft,  VA  24477.  Yoder  serves 
in  Addis  Ababa  at  the  All  African  Leprosy 
Rehabilitation  Center  (ALERT). 

Correction:  Yoshihira  Inamine  is  serving 
as  a summer  assistant  at  the  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  in- 
stead of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  as  was  printed 
in  the  June  21  issue. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Neil 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio;  seven  at  Hunta, 
Ont.;  seven  at  Hartville,  Ohio;  eleven  at 
Goodville,  Pa.;  seven  at  Sycamore  Grove, 
Garden  City,  Mo.;  four  at  Hesston,  Kan.; 
four  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  West  Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Joe  Esh  from 

Lyndhurst,  Va.,  to  9213  Abrams  Drive,  Cedar 
Bluff,  Knoxville,  TN  37922.  James  R. 
Leaman  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  5908 
Langdon  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19149. 

The  telephone  number  for  Oscar  Lein- 
bach  is  listed  incorrectly  in  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  The  correct  number  is  (517)  529- 
9846. 


have  the  Gospel  Herald  sent  to  each  home  in  your  congregation? 

Answer:  The  Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN.  The  Every 
Home  Plan  - Convenience  and  Saving. 

— Convenience  because  one  person  handles  all  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  whole  congregation. 

— Saving  because  you  save  21%  over  the  one-year  single 
subscription  rate. 

If  not  all  your  members  wish  the  Gospel  Herald,  you  can  still 
have  the  convenience  of  group  subscription  and  save  10%  with  the 
80%  PLAN. 

For  information  on  either  of  these  group  plans,  write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 

V61 6 Walnut  Aven;  a 
Scottdale,  PA  1 56S3 
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births 

■'(•'llildrcri  arc  an  luTilauciif  the  laird  " (Ps  I27'3), 

Akers,  Steve  and  Darlene  (Staey),  Williamson, 
Pa,,  third  son,  Steven  Troy,  Apr.  20,  1977. 

Bergey,  Paul  and  Jane  (Kauffman),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  living  son,  Randy  Scott,  June  5,  1977. 

Cressman,  Douglas  and  Nancy  (Snyder), 
Lambeth,  Ont.,  first  child,  Sarah  Ruth,  June  16, 
1977. 

Ceorgakis,  Tony  and  Ortha  (Widrick,  Maple 
Springs,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Andrew  Ian,  Jan.  24, 
1977, 

Graber,  Wendell  and  Linda  (Erickson),  Story 
City,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Wendy  JoAnne, 
Apr.  5,  1977. 

Hillyer,  Gary  and  Florence  (Kuhns),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Heidi  Gertrude,  born  on 
May  16,  1977;  received  for  adoption  on  May  19, 
1977. 

Hochstetler,  Orus  and  Beverly  (Steiner), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kristi  Leigh,  June 
3,  1977. 

Jones,  Winford  and  Ulonda  (Mishler),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathan 
Edward,  June  9,  1977. 

Jordan,  Mark  and  Sheryl  (Roupp),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  Mark,  June  9,  1977. 

McCullough,  Harold  and  Lyn  (Schweitzer), 
Friend,  Neb.,  first  child,  Rustin  Lee,  June  8,  1977. 

Martin,  Robert  and  Mary  ( ),  Hagerstown, 

Md.,  third  daughter,  Lorilee  Dinese,  Mar.  27, 
1977. 

Maust,  Garv  Jay  and  Linda  (Reiff),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Shane  Jay,  May  13,  1977. 

Miller,  Don  and  Virginia  (Zimmerman),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Don,  May  24,  1977. 

Miller,  Kenneth  and  Margaret  (Mast),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Anthony  Jan,  born  on 
Nov.  13,  1976;  received  for  adoption  in  May  1977. 

Miller,  J.  Mark  and  Kathy  (Berry),  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Felisa 
Grace,  May  11,  1977. 

Moser,  Ilruce  and  Phyllis  (Yousey),  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Renee  Lynn, 
June  15,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Dean  and  Sue  (Rychener),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jacob  Dean,  May  20,  1977. 

Norris,  James  and  Agnes  (Martin),  Harriston, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Carl  Matthew,  June 
7,  1977. 

Raab,  Glenn  and  Myra  (Litwiller),  Sharpsville, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Curtis  Glenn,  Mar. 
21,  1977. 

Smith,  Dean  and  Kay  (Turner),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Dawn,  June  17, 
1977. 

Stauffer,  LeMar  Tim  and  Connie  (Ficke), 
Milford,  Neb,,  first  child,  Tia  Analesia,  June  12, 
1977. 


marriages 

' rhes  shall  Ik*  one  fli'sh  ((icn.  2;24).  A six-rnonth  fri*o  subscrip- 
tion to  the  (io.s'jK'/  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  tiot  now  receivjjijj  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Albrecht — Ohm. — Larry  Albrecht,  Milverton, 
Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Vickie  Ohm,  Milverton, 
Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church  by  Amsey  Martin, 
May  14,  1977. 

Black — Sizemore. — James  Calvin  Black  HI, 
Hosford,  Fla.,  and  Melody  Sizemore, 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  both  from  Oak  Terrace  cong., 
by  John  Eberly,  June  11,  1977. 

Bontrager — Graber. — Kevin  Bontrager,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Sheryl  Graber, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Det- 
weiler  and  Willard  Conrad,  May  28,  1977. 

Brunk — Byler.— Rene  Brunk,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Beth-El  cong.,  and  Diane  Byler,  Hesston,  Kan., 
First  Deaf  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  by  John 
Lederach,  June  5,  1977. 


Carpendfer— King.— William  L.  Carpendter, 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Vivian 
King,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  Oak  Terrace  cong,,  by 
John  Eberly  and  Carl  Spraggins,  June  17,  1977. 

Erb — Ropp. — Kenneth  Erb,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
and  Laurie  Ropp,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both  from 
Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  June  11,  1977. 

Frederick— Groff.— Robert  Frederick,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  and  Charlene  Groff,  Telford,  Pa.,  both  of 
the  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Harold  M,  Fly,  June  4 
1977,  ^ 

Gascho— Thoman.— Arlis  Gascho,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  Pigeon  River  (Mich.)  cong.,  and 
Marilyn  Thoman,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  Eldon  King  and  Luke  Yoder,  June  12 
1977. 

Heyer— Gerber.— Douglas  Heyer,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont,,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Gerber, 
Brunner,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin 
June  4,  1977. 

Kennel — Eberly. — Ronald  L.  Kennel,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Lynn  cong.,  and  Arlene  F.  Eberly,  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River  cong.,  by  Luke  Yoder 
June  18,  1977. 

Kurtz— Martin.— Lester  H.  Kurtz,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Green  Terrace  cong.,  and  Sharon  E.  Martin, 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  Gehman  cong,,  by  Luke  L.  Horst 
June  11,  1977. 

Lederman— Roggie.— Bill  Lederman,  Men- 
don,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Janell  Rog- 
gie, Lowville,  N.Y,,  Naumburg  Conservative 
cong.,  by  Dean  Brubaker,  June  11,  1977. 

Martin — Blocher. — Larry  Martin,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  and  Kerry  Blocher,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  both  from 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  June  18 
1977. 

Matthews — Lehman. — Lawrence  Matthews, 

West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Louise 
Lehman,  Wellsville,  N.Y.,  Yorks  Corners  cong., 
by  Eldon  King,  June  11,  1977. 

Miller— Olson.— Mark  Miller,  Chenoa,  111., 
Meadows  cong.,  and  Deborah  Olson,  Lagrange, 
III.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  E.  Joe  Richards,  June  ll’ 
1977. 

Pack — Stannard. — Tim  Pack,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Rosalie  Stannard,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  June  17 
1977. 

Polge— Yoder.— Michael  M.  Polge,  Owasso, 
Okla.,  Lutheran  Church  and  Marilyn  A.  Yoder, 
Adair,  Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  by  William  Briskey 
June  4,  1977. 


obituaries 

" Blt'ssi'cl  arc  the  dead  w hich  die  in  the  l.nrd  " (Rev.  !4: 1.3), 

Alderfer,  Mary  Y.,  daughter  of  Romanus  H. 
and  Lizzie  (Young)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa,,  Sept.  17,  1901;  died  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  June  16,  1977; 
aged  75  y.  She  is  survived  by  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie 
Kershner,  Mrs,  Alice  Wismer,  and  Mrs.  Hilda 
Alderfer),  and  one  brother  (Irvin  Y.  Alderfer),  She 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home  June  20,  in  charge  of  Russell  B. 
Musselman;  interment  in  Indian  Creek  Church  of 
the  Brethren  Cemetery,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Bredin,  Howard,  was  born  in  Bremerton, 
Washington,  Dec,  12,  1905;  died  following  a 
stroke  on  Mar.  30,  1977;  aged  71  y.  In  1934  he 
was  married  to  Iva  Fisher,  who  died  in  1967.  On 
Sept.  9,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Constance 
Spicer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Joan),  one  son  (Ronald),  3 grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Cecil).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Harold  and  Jack). 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr,  2,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Chusmur. 

Brenneman,  Rudolph,  died  at  the  K-W  Hos- 
pital, Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  14,  1977;  aged  74  y. 
He  was  married  to  Susanne  lutzi,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Donald  and 


Grace — Mrs.  Roy  Gascho),  5 grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  Emanuel  Zehr  and  Annie — 
Mrs.  Chris  Ruby).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Elmer)  and  one  sister  (Susie),  He  was 
a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  17,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  Sauder;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Edwin,  son  of  Charles  and  Ellen 
(Grady)  Brunk,  was  born  in  North  Easthope 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  27,  1900;  died  at  Stratford, 
Ont.,  June  2,  1977;  aged  77  y.  He  was  married  to 
Alieda  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Harold,  Ray,  and  Kenneth),  2 brothers 
(Arthur  and  Norman),  and  3 sisters  (Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Robert  Cornman,  Adeline  Brunk,  and 
Amelia — Mrs.  Harry  Dow).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  5,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Martin;  interment  in  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Erb,  Ida,  daughter  of  John  K.  and  Elizabeth 
(Schweitzer)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Apr.  27,  1896;  died  at  the  Seward  Memorial 
Hospital  on  June  1,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  14, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  John  M,  Erb,  who  died 
in  1962.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Ardel  and 
Burdette),  2 daughters  (Myrtle — Mrs.  Gerald 
Kremer  and  Marilyn — Mrs.  Gene  Stauffer),  15 
grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Cora,  Lena,  and  Amelia),  and  2 brothers  (Elmer 
and  Earl).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  2 grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  one 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Norman  Beckler  and  Oliver  Roth;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Knepp,  Edwin  G.,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Knepp,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Sept.  16,  1902;  died  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  7,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On 
Nov.  29,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Lena  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Donald),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
daughter, and  one  brother  (John).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 sisters  and  4 brothers.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  10,  in 
charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  the 
Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Knepp,  Mildred  H.,  daughter  of  Joe  B.  and 
Alice  (Yoder)  Eimen,  was  born  in  Wright  Co., 
Iowa,  Apr.  26,  1906;  died  at  the  Pleasant  View 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  13,  1977;  aged  71  y. 
On  Dec.  26,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd 
Knepp,  who  died  on  Aug.  20,  1968.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Verlene — Mrs.  John  Krieder),  one 
son  (Raymond),  9 grandchildren,  and  her  mother. 
She  was  a member  of  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Petersiem’s 
Chapel  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  A.  Lloyd  Swart- 
zenclruber  and  J.  John  Milter;  interment  at  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Koss,  William  James,  son  of  Michael  and 
Helen  (Forster)  Koss,  was  born  in  Johnstown.  Pa., 
July  18,  1964;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  the  result  of  a fire  in  the  home 
of  a friend  on  June  16,  1977;  aged  12  y.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Robert  and  Michael), 
2 sisters  (Anna  and  Deborah — Mrs.  Edward  Pe- 
bley),  and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Forster).  He  attended  First  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  John 
Henderson  Co.  Funeral  Home  on  June  17,  in 
charge  of  David  D.  Shetler  and  Jim  Thomas; 
interment  in  Richland  Cemetery. 


calendar 

Virginia  Cxinference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  Julv  28-30. 

South  (Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo..  July  29-31. 


July  12,1977 
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Letters  to  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  governments 


The  following  two  letters  were  drafted 
at  Estes  Park  77  and  were  sent  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly 

To  President  Carter 

June  23,  1977 

Tlie  President 
'Pile  Wliite  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Charter: 

We  are  writing  to  you  today  at  the  request  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Assembly,  which  met  in  biennial  session  at  the  YMGA  of 
the  Rockies,  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  June  18-24.  This  Assembly 
represents  the  100,000-member  Mennonite  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Assembly  in  business  session  asked  us  to 
communicate  to  you  several  of  their  concerns. 

F’irst  of  all,  we  want  to  affirm  strongly  your  support  and  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  We  believe  this  cause  is  rooted  in  the 
biblical  tradition  and  affirmed  by  your  own  religious  conviction.  We 
are  praying  that  you  will  have  the  courage  and  insight  to  champion 
the  longings  of  humankind,  regardless  of  the  economic  or  political 
consequences.  Our  fellowship  is  particularly  appreciative  of  Mrs. 
Carter  s sympathetic  conversation  with  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteer  Mr.  Capuano  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured without  cause  in  Recife,  Brazil. 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  concerned  for  human  rights  on  the 
American  scene.  Our  Assembly  was  repeatedly  reminded  by  black 
and  brown  brothers  and  sisters  of  how  precarious  their  situation 
continues  to  be  in  this  country,  which  claims  to  be  the  “land  of  the 
free."  One  of  our  special  concerns  is  the  treatment  of  undocu- 
mented aliens,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  our  own  congregations. 
The  harassment,  intimidation,  and  sometimes  forcible  removal  of 
these  persons  pains  those  of  us  who  believe  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  to  be  a primary  guarantee  of  human  rights.  We  hope  you  will 
lead  the  nation  in  developing  an  attitude  of  compassion  toward 
these  people  and  protecting  their  rights,  for  surely  America's 
concern  for  human  rights  around  the  world  will  be  more  convincing 
if  based  on  the  example  of  a high  regard  for  rights  in  our  own  nation. 

The  Assembly  in  the  second  place  wanted  us  to  affirm  strongly  your 
concerns  for  world  peace.  Our  own  faith  and  hope  has  been 
strengthened  by  your  assertions  that  nuclear  proliferation  must  end 
and  indeed  nuclear  weaponry  dismantled. 

We  are  aware  of  the  enormous  pressures  you  receive  from  many 
citizens  and  corporate  powers  who  have  vested  interests  in  a large 
military  establishment.  We  do  believe  that  you  will  need  to  continue 
to  exert  vigorous  leadership  to  reduce  military  expenditures  and  the 
unfortunate  dependence  of  this  nation  on  military  security.  The 
Assembly  believes  that  this  leadership  will  mean  a rejection  of  such 
new  systems  as  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  several  missile  systems  be- 
ing proposed.  Beeause  of  our  compassion  for  the  many  people  in- 
volved, we  support  an  extensive  program  eonverting  the  economy 
from  one  based  on  militarism  to  one  based  on  human  services. 


We  think  human  rights  and  militarism  are  finally  mutually  exclu- 
sive. The  destruction  made  possible  by  military  weapons  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  that  most  essential  of  rights — life  itself.  The  mania  for 
national  security  squanders  the  economic'  resources  of  the  nation 
which  should  be  used  in  the  expansion  of  human  services  so 
grievously  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  no  manner  is  this 
contradiction  so  apparent  as  in  the  sale  of  weapons  to  poverty- 
stricken  countries  in  desperate  need  of  food  and  shelter — rights 
essential  to  human  well-being. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  these  concerns.  We  and  our  people  are  pray- 
ing that  your  faith  will  continue  to  be  strong,  that  your  leadership 
will  be  moral,  and  that  your  convictions  will  be  courageous.  Should 
you  or  your  staff  want  to  discuss  any  of  these  concerns  further,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  B.  Stoltzfus,  Moderator 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
1100  Brookwood  Drive 
Iowa  City,  lA  52240 

Willis  Breckbill,  Moderator-Elect 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
184  Abraham  St. 

Cambridge,  Ontario  N3H  1H5 

To  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 

June  23, 1977 

The  Prime  Minister 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Trudeau: 

We  are  writing  to  you  today  at  the  request  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Church,  which  met  in  biennial 
session  at  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  June  18- 
24.  This  Assembly  represents  the  100,000-member  Mennonite 
Church  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Assembly  in  business 
session  asked  us  to  communicate  to  you  several  of  their  concerns. 

Eirst  of  all,  we  want  to  strongly  affirm  your  support  and  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  We  believe  this  cause  is  rooted  in  the 
biblical  tradition  and  affirmed  by  our  own  religious  conviction.  We 
are  praying  that  you  will  have  the  courage  and  insight  to  champion 
the  longings  of  humankind,  regardless  of  the  economic  or  political 
consequences. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  government  will  become  increasingly 
concerned  for  human  rights  on  the  Canadian  scene.  We  commend 
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you  for  liaving  comniissionocl  tlie  Justice  Thomas  Berger  Iiuiuiry 
into  the  environmental  and  social  impact  of  [jroposed  Nortfiern 
development.  We  are  concerned  that  the  findings,  especially  con- 
cerning the  social  impact,  not  be  dealt  with  lightly.  We  recognize 
some  of  the  political  difficulties  w'hich  are  generated  by  the 
consideration  for  justice,  but  in  the  long  run  we  believe  that  our  na- 
tion will  be  judged  under  (jod  on  the  basis  of  its  active  recognition 
for  human  rights.  We  hope  you  will  lead  ('anada  in  protecting  these 
human  rights,  for  surely  (Canada  s concerns  for  human  rights  around 
the  world  will  be  more  convincing  if  based  on  the  example  of  a high 
regard  for  such  rights  in  our  own  nation. 

I'he  Assembly  in  the  second  place  wanted  us  to  strongly  affirm  your 
concerns  for  world  peace.  We  believe  (Canada  can  help  lead  the  way 
in  the  reduction  and  hopefully  elimination  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  dismantling  of  nuclear  weaponry.  We  encourage  our 
government  to  give  strong  support  to  U.S.  President  Carter  s initia- 
tives toward  world  peace. 

We  are  aware  of  the  enormous  pressures  you  receive  from  many 
citizens  and  corporate  powers  who  have  vested  interests  in  an 
increased  military  establishment.  We  encourage  stronger  leadership 
from  you  as  Prime  Minister  in  curtailing  rather  than  expanding 
defense-related  expenditures. 

We  think  human  rights  and  militarism  are  finally  mutually  exclu- 


sive. 'I'he  destruction  im|)licd  in  military  weaponry  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  that  most  essential  oi  rights — life  its(‘lf,  An\  mania  tor  na- 
tional security  stjuaiidcrs  the  economic  resources  ol  the  nation 
which  should  be  used  in  the  expansion  ol  human  services  so  griev- 
ously needed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No-place  is  this  contradic- 
tion so  apparent  as  in  the  sale  ot  wcajrons  or  their  components  to 
poverty-stricken  countries  in  desperate  need  of  food  and  shelter — 
rights  essential  to  human  well-being. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  communicate  these  concerns.  We  are 
praying  and  our  people  are  praying  that  your  faith  w ill  continue  to 
be  strong,  that  your  leadership  will  be  moral,  and  tliat  your  convic- 
tions will  be  courageous.  We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these 
concerns  further  should  you  or  your  staff  w ant  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

Willis  Breckbill,  Moderator- Elect 
Mennonite  Church  (General  Assembly 
184  Abraham  St. 

Cambridge,  Ontario  N3H  1H5 

Edward  B.  Stoltzfus,  Moderator 
Mennonite  C^hurch  General  Assemblv 
1100  Brookwood  Dr. 

Iowa  City,  lA  52240 


items  and  comments 

Ireland’s  liquor  bill: 

$170  per  person  annually 

The  Republic  of  Ireland,  with  a popula- 
tion of  3.1  million,  annually  spends  $502 
million  on  alcoholic  beverages,  or  $170  per 
person,  according  to  a recent  government 
report.  The  report  contradicted  recent  sur- 
veys that  gave  the  impression  that  the  Irish 
were  drinking  less  than  in  former  years.  In 
1970,  said  the  government,  some  10.5 
percent  of  Irish  income  went  for  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  by  1975,  the  figure  had  risen 
to  12.3  percent.  The  report  said  there  were 
no  indications  that  the  trend  was  likely  to 
show  a downward  curve  in  the  near  future. 


Methodists  reject  appeal  to  convert 
tobacco  fields  to  food  production 

Delegates  to  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Methodist  Church  voted 
down  a resolution  urging  the  conversion  of 
tobacco  lands  for  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing. 

It  was  rejected  by  a show  of  hands  that 
was  estimated  at  2 to  1 against  the  proposal, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  con- 
ference’s Division  of  Church  and  Society. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  Catherine 
Watson  of  Raleigh  said  the  tobacco  lands 
should  be  converted  because  the  population 
of  the  world  is  growing  faster  than  the 
ability  to  meet  food  needs  and  because 
cigarettes  are  harmful  to  health. 

A rebuttal,  cireulated  by  the  Morris 
Chapel  Church  of  Sanford,  asserted  that 
birth  eontrol  would  be  “a  more  sane 
answer”  to  the  population  problem. 


During  the  debate,  S.  B.  Everett,  a to- 
baeco  farmer  from  Scotland  Neck  and  a 
delegate,  said,  “We  wouldn  t be  here 
without  tobacco.  This  is  a classic  example  of 
biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you,  of  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  Where  do 
you  think  North  Carolina  Methodists  get 
their  money?” 

Evangelicals  found  more  likely 
to  reach  out  to  sick,  poor 

Pollster  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  reported  here 
that  a recent  survey  taken  by  his  organiza- 
tion found  that  “the  social  outreach  of  evan- 
gelicals is  much  higher  than  it  is  among 
nonevangelicals.’ 

He  discussed  the  findings  of  the  survey  at 
a press  eonference  held  at  the  Yale  Club  by 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  during  which 
he  also  gave  details  of  the  Princeton  Reli- 
gion Research  Center  that  is  being  es- 
tablished by  his  organization.  He  had  an- 
nounced plans  to  establish  the  eenter  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  church 
press  in  New  Orleans  in  April. 

Gallup  said  the  survey  of  evangelicals  was 
taken  in  late  April  and  covered  more  than  1, 
500  persons.  He  indicated  that  it  found  that 
evangelicals  are  more  aetive  in  “immediate, 
person-to-person”  forms  of  social  outreach 
than  nonevangelicals. 

Neighborhood  ministry  is  advocated 
by  city  congregations  of  tbe  ALC 

Neighborhood  ministry  should  be  a focus 
of  city  congregations,  according  to  a state- 
ment adopted  by  the  management  commit- 
tee of  the  Division  for  Mission  in  North 
America  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 


America. 

The  recently  approved  guidelines  for  city 
ministry  say  “every  congregation  has  a 
responsibilitv  to  minister  with  people  in  its 
immediate  geographic  neighborhood  and  to 
join  with  other  neighborhood  organizations 
in  addressing  issues  affecting  the  welfare  of 
persons  in  the  neighborhood. 

Among  the  ministry  principles  in  the 
document  is  that  of  “expanding  and 
developing  a more  inclusive  membership 
which  reflects  the  diversity  of  people  living 
within  the  city,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening  ministry  with  those  already 
within  the  church. 

Though  “many  people  living  in  cities 
know  fear  and  feel  a loss  of  control  over  their 
individual  lives  and  environment,  the 
statement  says,  “the  positive  values  of  city 
life  remain  great. 

Foresees  Chinese  leading 
missions  in  Third  World 

Missionaries  of  Chinese  ancestry  may 
represent  the  wave  of  the  future  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  Third  World.  That  s 
the  opinion  of  the  Augustus  Chao,  pastor 
of  the  600-member  V'ancouver  .Alliance 
Church.  He  estimates  that  by  the  year  2000 
one  of  every  two  persons  in  the  world  will  be 
Chinese.  “Chinese  missionaries  are  more  ac- 
ceptable in  Africa  than  whites,  Mr.  Chao 
says. 

“They  adjust  to  culture  easier  and  talk  the 
language  better.  The  minister  notes  that 
originally  the  gospel  was  preached  by  Jews. 
The  missionary  enterprise  gradually  spread 
to  Europeans  and  North  Americans,  and 
now  he  feels  the  time  of  the  Chinese  is  com- 
ing. 
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The  Mission  Meeting 


This  is  a special  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  news  and  comment  on  Estes  Park  77,  the 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  and  Youth  Convention.  A 
general  assembly  is  a somewhat  predictable  meeting.  With 
two  prior  experiences,  in  ’73  and  75,  regular  attenders  have 
come  to  expect  an  overall  umbrella  of  family  reunion 
atmosphere.  Underneath  this  umbrella  there  will  be  a sort  of 
multi-ringed  circus. 

The  delegate  business  sessions  serve  as  the  core  of 
activities.  Arranged  around  this  core  are  the  general  sessions, 
the  seminars,  the  age-level  activities,  and  promotional 
displays  by  those  with  goods  or  services  available. 

All  of  these  happened  at  Estes  Park  77,  but  there  were  a 
few  surprises,  certain  movings  of  the  Spirit  which  were  not 
provided  for  on  the  printed  program.  A discussion  at  the  end 
of  the  final  delegate  meeting  wrapped  up  for  me  the 
potential  significance  of  Estes  Park  77.  Moderator  Edward 
Stoltzfus  invited  delegates  to  speak  their  minds  on  matters  of 
concern  to  our  church  as  a whole : “Think  denominationally,  ” 
he  said,  “about  the  work  of  the  program  boards.  ” 

So  the  comments  began  to  come.  Among  the  commenters 
were  several  who  worried  about  the  lag  in  mission  giving.  A 
little  later  it  seemed  that  nostalgia  set  in  as  some  remembered 
the  annual  mass  mission  meetings  which  ceased  with  1972 
after  which  the  annual  Mission  Board  review  was  grouped 
with  that  of  the  other  four  Boards  in  the  general  assembly. 
One  delegate  wondered  aloud  whether  the  shortage  of  funds 
is  related  to  the  disappearance  of  the  annual  mission  rally. 
Another  suggested  heavier  mission  programming  in  the 
assembly  and  a third  proposed  a special  mission  day  at  the 
assembly. 

In  response,  Moderator- Elect  Glendon  Blosser  observed 
that  to  him  this  was  a mission  conference.  The  same  thought 
had  occurred  to  me.  Why  would  this  be  so?  For  a number  of 
reasons,  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Foundational  in  the  programs  has  been  a Bible  study  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  a missionary  document.  Led  by  Willard 
Swartley,  this  study  has  helped  some  of  us  to  see  the  purpose 
and  message  of  Mark  in  a way  we  had  not  comprehended 
before.  As  a follower  of  Christ  and  a student  of  the  Old 


Testament,  Mark  organized  his  evidence  to  show  that  Jesus 
fulfilled  the  Old  Testament  promises  and  opened  them  to  all. 
This  was  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive  Jews  who  were  serving 
each  other  instead  of  extending  good  news  to  the  Gentiles  in 
line  with  the  prophetic  vision. 

The  temple  had  to  go,  said  Mark,  but  in  its  place  is  the 
temple  of  Jesus’  presence  and  anyone  may  worship  there.  It  is 
a missionary  message  we  all  need,  for  all  are  wont  to  turn  the 
good  news  to  bad  by  excluding  some  on  the  basis  of  origin. 

2.  An  intention  to  take  mission  seriously  was  shown  by 
appointing  task  forces  on  two  issues  which  came  up  during 
the  meeting.  As  I wrote  last  week,  some  felt  that  urban 
communities  are  being  neglected.  Others  added  their 
comments.  John  Smucker  of  New  York  City  complained  that 
“a  denomination  that  does  foreign  missions  should  consider 
the  needs  of  the  city.  ’ 

Lee  Lowery  of  Saginaw  pleaded,  “Consider  us  in  the  cities 
an  extension  of  yourselves.  . . . We  would  rather  have  you 
than  your  money.  ” 

About  the  same  time  Miriam  Weaver  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  problems  of  human  rights  of  which  she  had  learned 
during  her  sabbatical  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  response  to 
these  issues  Edward  Stoltzfus  called  for  the  formation  of  two 
volunteer  groups  to  draft  statements  for  the  assembly  to 
consider:  one  on  urban  issues  and  another  on  social  justice. 
Fifteen  or  20  responded  on  each  issue  and  brought  proposals 
for  positive  action.  The  proposals  were  accepted  by  assembly 
delegates. 

But  as  they  accepted  the  statements,  some  knew  that 
acceptance  is  easy,  while  carrying  out  is  hard.  Dan  Slabaugh 
observed,  “when  all  is  said  and  done,  more  is  said  than 
done.  ’ And  Linden  Wenger,  “We  have  said  things  like  this 
again  and  again.  We’ve  got  to  put  more  behind  this  than  we 
ever  have  before.  ” 

Nevertheless,  I believe  it  was  a mission  meeting.  Mission 
issues  came  up  and  were  given  serious,  even  though  brief 
consideration.  How  much  of  the  vision  of  Estes  Park  77  is 
carried  out  in  the  next  two  years  remains  to  be  seen.  But  at 
least  we  now  have  something  to  measure  ourselves  against. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  borne  thorn 


by  Bill  Detweiler 


I keep  hearing,  from  time  to  time,  statements  from  some 
popularly  called  “faith  healers,”  which  go  something  like 
this:  “If  you  are  a Christian,  you  have  no  business  being 
sick”!  1 want  to  talk  about  this  kind  of  teaching  today.  One 
thing,  however,  I want  to  make  as  clear  as  I can  before  I 
launch  forth.  It  is  this:  I believe  with  all  my  being  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  what  God  can  do.  I believe  that  with  God  “all 
things”  are  indeed  “possible.”  I believe  that  there  is  no  sick- 
ness which  God  cannot  heal — no  sickness  that  is  even  dif- 
ficult for  Him  to  heal.  I believe  God  to  be  all  powerful.  There 
is  nothing  He  cannot  do. 

But,  having  said  this,  I go  on  to  say  that  I further  believe 
that  it  is  not  God’s  will  to  heal  all  sickness  and  disease.  And 
my  basis  for  saying  this  is  the  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  which  he  refers  in  2 Corinthians  12.  This  passage  is  well 
known  as  the  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  experience:  “And  lest  I 
should  have  been  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abun- 
dance of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I should  be 
exalted  above  measure  ” (12:7). 

I recognize  that  “faith  healers”  usually  say  that  Paul’s 
“thorn  in  the  flesh”  was  not  a physical  problem  at  all,  but 
some  other  kind  of  condition.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  saying 
it  was  not  a physical  problem  is  an  unwarranted  assumption 
to  fit  their  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  word  “flesh  ” is  used 
seems  to  indicate  a physical  situation.  Many  translations 
specifically  use  the  word  “physical”  instead  of  “flesh.” 

What  Paul  said.  For  example.  The  New  English  Bible 
translates  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  with  these  words:  “a  sharp 
physical  pain.”  The  translation  of  Today’s  English  Version  is 
“a  painful  physical  ailment.”  The  Living  Bible  speaks  of  “a 
physical  condition  which  has  been  a thorn  in  my  flesh.  ” J.  B. 
Phillips  translated  it  “a  physical  handicap”;  Williams,  “a 
physical  disease  Goodspeed,  “a  bitter  physical  affliction 
and  William  Barclay  amplifies  it  a bit:  “a  physical  condition 
which  brought  me  pain  like  a sharp  stake  twisting  in  my 
body.” 


Bill  Detweiler  is  pastor  of  Kidron  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  and  copastor 
of  the  Calvary  //our  broadcast. 


I am  convinced  that  whatever  Paul’s  “thorn  in  the  flesh  ” 
may  have  been  (and  there  have  been  many  conjectures  about 
possibilities),  it  was  a physical  something  which  would  have 
been  the  target  of  today’s  “faith  healers.  ” Now  let’s  notice 
what  Paul  said  about  this  physical  condition  which  regularly 
troubled  him. 

First  of  all,  he  clearly  admits  that  the  condition  is  a 
"problem.”  Anything  which  is  caused  by  Satan  (as  Paul  says, 
“the  messenger  of  Satan”)  is  surely  a problem.  It  was  not  an 
easy  problem.  It  was  an  intense  problem,  a severe  problem,  a 
seemingly  almost  terrible  problem. 

And  Paul  at  least  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  call  it 
that.  He  didn’t  try  to  conceal  in  some  Stoic  or  self-deceptive 
manner  the  fact  that  he  had  a problem.  He  didn’t  find  it 
necessary  to  be  so  sanctified  or  so  self-righteous  that  he 
couldn’t  admit  that  he  had  a problem.  There  is  a brand  of 
super-spirituality  which  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  such  mat- 
ters as  problems  exist.  Not  Paul)  Now,  I’m  sure  he  didn’t  go 
around  constantly  complaining  about  his  condition,  but  I’m 
equally  sure  that  he  didn’t  try  to  act  as  if  the  problem  didn’t 
exist.  He  says  point-blank  that  he  constantly  experienced  “a 
sharp  physical  pain  which  came  as  Satan’s  messenger  ” 
(NEB).  So  much  for  the  problem. 

Before  moving  on,  let  me  take  time  only  to  say  that  if  you 
have  a problem  (and,  really,  who  of  us  does  not?),  you  have 
the  right  to  identify  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  To  comfort  your- 
self you  have  the  right  to  say,  “Well,  Paul  had  his  problems 
too!  ” This  can  help  a little! 
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In  the  second  place,  because  of  the  problem,  there  was  the 
“prayer.”  Paul  says,  “Three  times  I begged  the  Lord  to  rid 
me  of  it”  (NEB).  We  can  be  sure  that  Paul’s  prayer  for  relief 
from  his  problem  was  not  an  unfeeling,  halfhearted,  prosaic 
kind  of  prayer.  We  are  safe  in  assuming  that  when  Paul 
“begged”  the  Lord  to  take  his  problem  from  him,  he  really 
prayed!  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  earnestness  or  his  sin- 
cerity. We  would  say  that  he  “agonized”  in  prayer:  “Please 
God,  take  this  problem  from  me!” 

Surely  Paul  had  power.  Don’t  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  that 
if  you  would  just  pray  more  earnestly,  your  prayers  would  be 
answered.  Prayer  is  effectual,  and  the  power  of  prayer  is  too 
often  underestimated.  Nevertheless,  not  all  prayer  is 
answered  in  the  stated  terms  of  the  prayer.  Surely  Paul  had 
power  with  God  in  prayer.  But  this  prayer  of  Paul,  as  he 
prayed  it,  was  not  answered.  We  do  well  to  remember  also 
that  when  Jesus  prayed,  “Take  this  cup  from  me,  ” His  prayer 
was  not  “answered  ” either. 

Let  us  try  to  realize,  however,  that  “unanswered”  prayer 
is  for  a purpose.  I just  cited  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  when  He  asked  His  Father  to  “take  this  cup  ” 
from  Him.  In  this  context,  I like  to  think  of  the  words  of  Alun 
Lewis  who,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  World  War,  wrote: 

“.  . . Can  such  a torment  of  refining 
Be  aimless  wholly,  undesigning? 

Must 

Such  aching 
Go  to  making 
Dust?  ” 

Whispered  the  wind  in  the  olive  tree 
In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

From  the  problem  to  the  prayer,  we  come  now  to  the 
“promise.”  In  response  to  Paul’s  prayer,  God  replied,  “My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.”  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  NEB:  “My  grace  is  all  you 
need;  power  comes  to  its  full  strength  in  weakness.” 

In  the  sincere  desire  of  each  follower  of  Christ  to  live  close 
to  Him,  it  is  often  true  that  the  promise  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  removal  of  the  problem.  It  is  frequently  the  pain  or 
the  handicap  or  the  constant  distress  which  keeps  us  close  to 
Christ.  There  is  the  assurance  that  even  though  the  problem 
does  not  go  away,  neither  does  the  presence  and  grace  of 
Christ!  Many  of  us  can  testify  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant 
presence  of  the  problem,  we  would  not  be  nearly  so  aware  of 
the  grace  of  God.  It  is  this  grace  which  enables  us  to  better 
understand  that  it  is  only  when  everything  but  God  is  gone 
that  God  alone  is  enough!  It  is  better  far  to  have  the  problem 
and  the  promise  than  no  problem  and  no  promise. 

We  shall  never  be  rid  of  all  our  problems.  Not  in  this  life. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  presence  of  problems  which  keeps  us  in 
tune  with  God.  With  this  insight,  we  begin  to  understand 
that  some  problems  are  a privilege! 


And  this  is  my  next  word — “privilege.”  In  light  of  God’s 
promise  that  His  grace  would  be  all  that  was  needed,  Paul 
said,  “Most  gladly  therefore  will  I rather  glory  in  my  infir- 
mities, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.” 

Did  you  notice  Paul’s  use  of  the  word  “gladly”?  Paul  is 
saying  that  if  the  problem  is  that  which  will  make  and  keep 
him  “usable  ” in  God’s  hand,  then  his  problem  is  actually  a 
privilege! 

What  a high  level  of  faith  is  achieved  when  we  can  call  our 
problems  our  privileges!  Our  problems  are  privileges  if  they 
keep  us  dependent  upon  God.  Problems  are  privileges  if  they 
keep  us  in  touch  with  people,  if  they  prpduce  compassion  and 
tenderness  and  understanding.  William  Barclay  tells  of  a man 
who  went  to  visit  a girl  dying  of  an  incurable  and  most  pain- 
ful disease.  He  took  with  him  a little  book  of  cheer  for  those 
in  trouble. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said  when  he  gave  it  to  her, 
“but  I know  this  book.” 

“Have  you  read  it  already?  ” asked  the  visitor. 

The  girl  replied,  “7  wrote  it.” 

Then  Barclay  adds,  “That  was  the  work  of  all-sufficient 
grace.” 

One  more  word.  We  have  thought  now  about  four 
words — the  problem,  the  prayer,  the  promise,  and  the  privi- 
lege. There  is  one  more,  the  word  “praise.”  If  our  problems 
are  indeed  our  privileges,  then  we  should  praise  God  for 
them.  We  can  catch  this  note  of  praise  in  Paul’s  words, 
“Therefore  I take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,' in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ’s  sake:  for 
when  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong.” 

After  Paul  had  gone  through  the  steps  of  facing  the 
problem,  praying  the  prayer,  receiving  the  promise,  and  ac- 
cepting the  privilege,  then  I am  sure  there  were  many  occa- 
sions when  he  actually  praised  God  for  his  problem.  Not  in  a 
glib  way,  I am  sure,  but  in  his  moments  of  pain  and 
misunderstanding,  and  at  the  times  when  he  was  alone  with  a 
feeling  of  destitution.  It  seems  that  so  often  those  who  have 
the  biggest  problems  are  capable  of  the  largest  praise. 
Haven’t  you  ever  noticed  it  is  almost  always  those  who  have 
been  “in  the  crucible”  who  can  sing  the  happiest  song? 

Do  you  remember  the  old  legend  of  the  German  baron 
who  built  a castle  by  the  Rhine?  From  crag  to  crag  and  from 
turret  to  turret  of  his  castle,  he  hung  wires,  hoping  that  the 
winds,  when  they  blew  upon  this  great  harp,  might  make 
sweet  music.  Long  and  patiently  he  waited,  and  round  his 
castle  winds  blew  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven.  But  no 
music  came. 

But  one  night  there  arose  a storm  tossing  the  Rhine  to  fury. 
The  black  sky  was  stabbed  with  lightning  and  the  thunder 
rolled  and  the  winds  were  wild  and  shrieking.  The  baron 
went  to  the  door  of  his  castle  to  view  the  terrifying  scene — 
when  hark!  The  sound  of  music! 

Then  he  realized  what  had  happened.  His  harp,  strung 
from  tower  to  tower,  had  come  to  life  at  last.  The  tempest  had 
given  it  a song!  How  often  it  is  that  the  storm  of  problems  is 
that  which  plays  the  strings  of  praise!  ^ 
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Reforming  the  Reformed  Tradition 

by  Thomas  Orrin  Bentz 


I was  baptized  in  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
confirmed  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  will  likely  be 
buried  by  a minister  of  a denomination  yet  to  be  named.  1 
will  then  return  to  the  God  who  gave  me  form  and  gives  us  all 
the  will  and  the  way  to  reform  all  our  institutions  until  that 
day  when  we  may  all  be  one.  Meanwhile,  I work  as  my  de- 
nomination’s editor  of  A.D.,  a magazine  that  also  serves  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Pilgrim  way.  As  Abram  went  out  from  his  own  land  to  the 
unknown,  from  the  given  to  the  promised  gift,  so  all  our 
forebears  in  the  faith  have  left  or  been  driven  from  states  and 
churches  that  closed  to  others  and  then  closed  in  on 
themselves.  Yet  they  were  not  escapists.  The  Israelites  did  not 
flee  Egypt  in  the  night,  but  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh  to  press 
for  release.  Jesus  did  not  avoid  Jerusalem,  but  rode 
triumphantly  through  the  gate.  Luther  answered  the  call  to 
Worms  and  said,  “Here  I stand”;  he  resisted  his  church  but 
would  not  leave  his  people.  John  Knox  fled  Scotland  to  study 
under  C.alvin,  but  he  returned  to  set  up  both  a democratic 
church  and  a representative  Presbyterian  government. 

Our  U.S.  government  is  less  an  heir  of  philosophical  inde- 
pendence (which  the  real  world  grants  only  to  the  inde- 
pendently wealthy)  than  of  the  religious  interdependence 
reflected  in  John  Calvin’s  16th-century  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  his  practical  plans  to  reform  both 
church  and  civil  institutions. 

When  neither  the  Roman  nor  English  churches  opened  to 
reform,  the  rebels  formed  their  own  congregations.  When 
perseeution  closed  in,  one  group  in  Scrooby,  England,  fled  to 
Holland,  and  then,  calling  themselves  “pilgrims,  ” sailed  for  a 
New  World.  Puritans  intended  to  purify  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Pilgrims  decided  instead  to  separate  and  reform 
themselves  in  a new  church  and  land. 

Eirst  seeds  of  the  U.S.  and  the  UCC,  the  pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  with  a compact  binding  them  “by  the  grace  of 
God  to  build  “a  civil  body  politic  for  the  good  of  all.  Their 
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government  was  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  for  there  was  no 
king,  not  even  a pastor. 

I 

Light  motive.  Back  in  Leyden,  Holland,  pilgrim  pastor  j 
John  Robinson  had  sent  them  off  with  the  assurance  that 
“God  has  yet  more  light  to  break  forth  from  His  holy  Word.”  j 
They  were  liberated  heirs  of  John  Calvin,  who  had  written  in  * 
his  reforming  Institutes  the  century  before:  “The  light  which 
presents  itself  to  all  eyes,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  ingratitude  of  men  of  every 
excuse.  Yet  we  need  added  the  light  of  his  word  to  make  1 
himself  known  unto  salvation.  So  the  Scripture,  collecting  in  ^ 
our  minds  the  otherwise  confused  notions  of  Deity,  dispells 
the  darkness,  and  gives  us  a clear  view  of  the  true  God.  ” Al- 
though his  own  view  of  the  ways  of  God  among  us  grew  to  1, 

500  pages,  Calvin  explained  to  Erancis  I of  France:  “I  plead 
the  common  cause  of  all  the  godly.” 

A decade  before  Calvin  made  Geneva  the  capital  of  the 
Reformation,  Ulrich  Zwingli  in  Zurich  said:  “Now  in  our 
time,  the  bright  light,  the  Word  of  God,  has  been  so  dimmed  , 
and  darkened  with  human  ambitions  that  the  majority  who 
call  themselves  Christians  know  but  little  of  the  divine  will. 

All  our  happiness  and  good  consist  not  in  our  merits,  nor  in 
external  works,  but  rather  alone  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior.  ’ 

Luther  and  others  translated  the  Word  into  common 
words,  and  the  people  found  that  redemption  and  justifica-  , 
tion  rest  in  God,  not  in  any  present  ruler  or  institution,  and 
that  release  is  not  a dream  but  a realistic  demand.  As  Zwingli 
said:  “The  sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel  is  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  known  to  us  the  will  of  His  heavenly 
Father,  ” that  “the  lay  has  power  so  that  they  protect  the  op- 
pressed,” and  “Christ  is  our  Justice,  Guide  and  Leader,  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  us,  and  the  only  way  to  sal- 
vation. Thus  may  God  rule.” 

Reforming  the  church.  Luther,  Knox,  and  Zwingli  were 
Gatholic  clergy.  Though  Calvin  was  never  ordained,  he  too 
studied  for  the  Roman  priesthood.  They  were  all  children  and 
reformers  of  one  church,  not  intentional  founders  of  denomi- 
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nations.  Calvin  was  not  the  theological  and  structural  ar- 
chitect of  a Reformed  Church  or  a Presbyterian  Church;  his 
“institutes”  were  of  “the  Christian  religion.” 

All  our  denominations,  including  the  one  based  in  Rome, 
are  splinter  groups  with  partial  claims  to  truth  and  faithful- 
ness and  with  no  authority  save  in  our  one  Lord  and  gospel. 
Forgetting  Zwingli’s  simplicity,  we  have  made  martyrs  of 
many  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  our  conflicting  dogmas 
and  polities.  Reformation  is  not  an  event  in  history,  but  a his- 
toric process  in  which  we  are  living  heirs.  We  are  not 
reformed;  we  are  reforming. 

My  denomination  is  the  United  Church  of  Christ;  my 
church  is  the  uniting  church  of  Christ.  Despite  its  pretentious 
name,  the  United  Church  is  one  small  step  for  Christ — the 
first  major  merger  of  distinct  ethnic  and  theological  strands 
within  the  fragmented  mix  of  U.S.  Christian  sects.  Two 
decades  ago  it  brought  together  Congregationalists  and 
Christians  with  roots  in  England,  New  England,  and  the 
American  frontier,  and  former  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
German  immigrants. 

Though  the  UCC  ordains  pastors  and  specialized  ministers 
(I  was  ordained  as  a religious  journalist),  we  hold  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers.  Self-governed  local  congregations  con- 
trol their  own  resources  and  practices,  and  relate  by  choice  to 
area  associations,  state  conferences,  and  national  church 
agencies.  Elected  delegates  to  a biennial  General  Synod  set 
priorities  and  guide  the  future  for  national  staff  of  the 
church,  and  make  recommendations  to  conferences,  associa- 
tions, local  churches,  and  to  governments  and  others  outside 
the  UCC. 

Parochialism  remains  among  some  who  let  the  Congrega- 
tional way  become  the  only  way  and  the  only  word  they  will 
use  to  identify  their  affiliation  (some  congregations  never 
joined  the  United  Church)  or  among  others  who  maintain 
that  their  Reformed  practices  are  the  true  fruit  of  the 
Reformation.  Yet  stubborn  snubbing  of  earthly  authority — 
inside  and  outside  the  United  Church — and  disrespect  for 
structure  has  allowed  this  young  body  of  believers  to  go 
about  the  present  business  of  faith  in  action. 

Reforming  the  world.  “First  Church”  appears  in  front  of 
many  UCC  congregations.  So  our  forebears  have  set  and 
continue  to  record  many  firsts.  UCC  sources  established  the 
first  college  in  America  (Harvard),  and  the  first  colleges  for 
Indians  and  for  women,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  schools  for 
newly  freed  slaves.  The  Stowes  in  New  York  and  Evangelical 
Joseph  Reiger  in  Illinois  were  leading  abolitionists.  John 
Hancock  and  13  other  Congregationalists  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Noting  that  more  than  “all  men  are 
created  equal,”  UCC  pioneers  ordained  the  first  woman  to 
the  Christian  ministry  in  America  more  than  a century  ago. 
They  also  built  96  health  and  welfare  institutions. 

Contending  that  “the  Christian  law  covers  every  relation 
of  life,”  Congregational  pastor  Washington  Gladden  cham- 
pioned the  rights  of  workers  in  the  late  19th  century  and 
opened  the  social  gospel  movement.  Evangelical  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  later  lent  theological  sense  and  realism  to  our  efforts 


to  reshape  society:  “Man’s  capacity  for  justice  makes 
democracy  possible;  man’s  inclination  to  injustice  makes 
democracy  necessary.  ” 

Today  the  UCC  continues  in  the  forefront  of  social  reform. 
It  addresses  institutional  racism  with  an  established  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Justice,  and  continues  five  years  of  fi- 
nancial and  moral  support  for  the  Wilmington  10,  now  na- 
tionally noted  young  black  men  imprisoned  for  280  years  in 
North  Carolina  for  alleged  arson,  on  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  have  since  admitted  they  lied.  It  supports  an  all-native 
Council  for  American  Indian  Ministry  and  a Commission  on 
Women.  It  fights  for  fair  employment  and  community-serv- 
ing broadcasting  on  TV  and  radio. 

A steady  supporter  of  justice  for  farmworkers,  its  coming 
General  Synod  will  likely  support  a boycott  of  convicted 
NLRB  violator  J.  P.  Stevens  and  endorse  full  participation  of 
handicapped  persons  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  nation.  Al- 
though its  drive  to  save  the  world  sometimes  leaves  its  own 
floors  unswept,  the  UCC  better  errs  by  seeking  the  wider  vi- 
sion than  by  scouring  and  serving  its  own  vessels. 

Good-bye,  United  Church  of  Christ.  The  church  in  which 
I worship,  work,  and  hold  ministerial  stariding  may  be  dying 
at  an  early  age.  A faith  crisis  was  recognized  six  years  ago, 
and  now,  at  age  20,  the  United  Church  is  feeling  the  tremors 
of  an  identity  crisis.  Some  of  this  summer’s  11th  General 
Synod  of  the  UCC  will  urge  us  to  stay  inside  our  walls  and  get 
to  know  ourselves  until  the  quake  passes.  Others  will  ask  us  to 
step  out  and  renew  merger  talks  with  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

If  the  United  Church  of  Christ  dies  on  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian unity  that  gave  it  birth,  then  it  will  have  given  itself 
faithfully  to  its  constituting  prayer:  “I  do  not  pray  for  these 
only,  but  also  for  those  who  believe  in  me  through  their  word, 
that  they  may  all  be  one”  (Jn.  17:20,  21).  Jesus  died  at  an 
early  age  to  release  our  parochial  and  national  ties  and  bind 
us  instead  to  one  God  in  one  whole  new  world.  We  should  not 
fear  to  follow,  for  if  we  wait  to  save  our  life  we  may  lose  it. 

Surely  whether  we  live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord’s,  so,  UCC, 
as  it  used  to  be  said,  good-bye — “God  be  with  ye.  ” ^ 

Some  reforming  quotations 

“We  must  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superfluities  for  the  sup- 
ply of  others’  necessities.  We  must  delight  in  each  other, 
make  others’  conditions  our  own,  rejoice  together,  mourn 
together,  labor  and  suffer  together,  always  having  before  our 
eyes  our  commission  and  community  in  work,  our  com- 
munity as  members  of  the  same  body,  so  shall  we  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  (John  Winthrop,  on 
the  way  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  1630) 

“Christian  rules  should  be  the  practice  and  business  of  life.  ” 
(Jonathan  Edwards,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  1734) 

“The  Bible  alone  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  for  the 
people  of  God.  ” (Barton  Stone,  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  1801) 
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My  own  idolatry 

by  Henry  Shank 


I wonder  at  God’s  patience  with  me  as  I reflect  on  my 
meandering  pilgrimage  with  Him.  He  has  truly  “suffered 
long”  as  I picked  my  own  way,  trying  to  worship  two  gods  at 
once.  It  is  humbling  to  get  God’s  perspective. 

I did  not  consciously  set  out  to  worship  an  idol.  As  a 
teenage  newborn  Ghristian,  I read  the  Bible  urgently  to  dis- 
cover God’s  will  in  fine  detail.  I envisioned  service  in  Brazil  as 
a missionary  nurse.  I quit  devouring  the  sports  page,  gave  up 
beloved  fiction  books,  and  refused  to  study  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth,  thus  relinquishing  my  high  school  diploma.  I 
wanted  to  learn  only  what  would  contribute  directly  to 
service  for  my  Lord. 

Through  winter  Bible  school,  God  enlarged  my  perspec- 
tive, and  He  opened  the  way  financially  for  me  to  go  to  a 
church  college.  There  I discovered  myself  in  a new  kind  of 
life.  My  teachers  encouraged  me,  new  worlds  of  knowledge 
excited  me,  and  the  academic  life  became  my  universe. 

No  longer  did  I learn  just  to  serve — I learned  for  the  sake 
of  knowing.  Grades  became  important:  how  I agonized 
through  a music  theory  exam  I feared  I was  flunking.  I 
coveted  A s and  bemoaned  B-t-’s.  Gredits  toward  graduation 
grew  into  a superfluous  treasure  hoard  in  a multiple  major. 
Gorrespondence  work,  summer  school,  and  overloads  became 
steps  hacked  out  on  the  ledges  of  a climber’s  mountain 
signposted  “This  Way  to  Life.  ” 

At  the  same  time  I worked  in  the  Christian  organization  on 
campus,  and  in  prison  ministry  off  campus.  God  gave  me 
good  Christian  friends,  who  shared  and  prayed  with  me,  and 
I stayed  in  touch  with  God  by  long  distance. 

But  the  intellectuals  were  the  ones  with  whom  I ate  meals 
and  joined  bull  sessions.  I learned  contempt  for  “nonin- 
tellectual students;  I practiced  scorning  the  professors 
whose  expertise  did  not  measure  up  to  our  standards;  I 
eagerly  picked  up  the  skill  of  encasing  my  anger  in  effective 
barbs  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  Ironically,  I remained  ignorant 
(in  my  great  acquisition  of  knowledge)  that  some  from  whose 
friendship  I might  have  grown  kept  away  from  my  biting 
bark. 

At  the  fringes.  I gloated  in  my  acceptance  at  the  fringes  of 
the  intellectual  avant-garde — the  agnostic  circle  on  campus. 
Not  joining  in  the  partying — their  flaunted  freedom  from 
God  and  His  stodgy  people — 1 lapped  their  hands  in  return 
for  their  strokes  when  I too  said  critical  things  about  a chapel 
talk.  1 was  too  insecure  to  intrude  into  that  circle  my  slightly 
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frostbitten  faith.  I shared  instead  the  edges  of  my 
knowledge — my  self-styled  superiority  to  the  “intellectually 
underprivileged.  ” 

Upon  graduation,  I gave  forth  my  vaunted  knowledge, 
teaching  in  a church  school  where  my  critical  zeal  attacked 
the  community  in  a love-hate  relationship.  Pointing  out  a 
lack  of  love  in  the  church,  I failed  to  make  God’s  love  my  pat- 
tern in  those  relationships.  As  God  chastened  me,  however,  I 
came  to  see  that  my  “Messiah  complex”  would  not  build  His 
kingdom.  I now  realize  what  James  1:20  means:  “Man’s 
anger  does  not  bring  about  God’s  righteous  purposes.  ” I had 
failed  to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

In  some  disillusionment  with  the  church,  I decided  to  join 
my  love  of  learning  with  a vague  goal  of  church  service.  I ap- 
plied to  a most  prestigious  university  for  a doctoral  program 
in  theology  and  literature,  hoping  to  become  a respected 
professor  in  a church  college.  God  met  me  there  with  a firm, 
loving  “No.”  The  program  was  full,  my  credentials  not 
brilliant. 

Instead,  I entered  seminary.  Happily,  God  opened  the  Bi- 
ble to  me  there  through  some  Scripture-loving  teachers.  God 
turned  me  somewhat  from  the  worship  of  intellect  as  I saw 
the  emptiness  of  humanistic  theologizing  contrasted  with  the 
greatness  of  God  creating  and  recreating  a people  for 
Himself. 

A new  core.  This  story — the  biblical  drama — focused  for 
me  a new  core  of  excitement  for  teaching  again  in  a church 
school.  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament  provided  for  me  a new 
store  of  “right  answers,  ” often  to  questions  hurting  people 
were  not  yet  asking.  I was  still  letting  the  god  of  intellect 
shape  my  frequently  negative  approach.  I clarified  the 
idolatry  of  enshrined  traditions  in  church  structures,  as  well 
as  the  school  system. 

A brother  once  kindly  noted  that  I explained  what  a 
prophet  is  not,  but  failed  to  emphasize  what  a prophet  is  and 
does.  I was  oblivious  to  Paul’s  warning  to  Timothy  not  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  arguments  over  words.  God  showed  me  fi- 
nally my  own  need  to  “turn  from  idols  to  serve  the  living, 
true  God  ” (1  Thess.  1:9).  I am  discovering  that  while 
“knowledge  puffs  up,  love  builds  up  ” (1  Gor.  8:1). 

It  is  humbling  to  realize  that  I recognized  my  own  idolatry 
last,  even  after  I had  preached  on  how  to  know  when  one  is 
serving  the  god  of  money,  power,  work,  fun,  popularity,  se- 
curity, or  religion.  Knowing  how  God  has  worked  in  my 
heart,  I purpose  to  build  others  up  in  love  before  knowledge. 
I want  to  know  in  my  life  the  Ghrist  my  mind  cannot  grasp, 
the  One  who  is  willing  nonetheless  to  live  His  life  in  me.  I 
will  serve  the  living  God. 
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Hear,  hear! 

Clear  away  the  obstacles 

We  may  spend  much  time  and  effort  maneuvering  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  in  order  for  it  to  show  a proper 
image.  But  we  are  only  dealing  with  a symptom.  The  prob- 
lems lie  much  deeper  than  that.  Organization  is  secondary  to 
individual  and  congregational  spirituality.  Until  basics  are 
recognized  and  dealt  with,  secondary  things  will  not  follow  in 
order  as  they  should. 

It  is  not  that  organization  is  unnecessary,  but  that  it  should 
be  subservant,  actively  serving  and  being  the  servant  of  the 
individual  and  congregation.  When  the  organization  starts 
dictating  to  the  congregation,  or  the  member,  it  is  a signal 
that  something  is  out  of  order  somewhere  in  the  system. 
Either  the  individual  has  abdicated  or  perverted  his  responsi- 
bility, or  the  organization  has  assumed  extra  authority. 

The  responsibility  of  the  individual  is,  firstly,  his  ac- 
countability to  God,  and  secondly,  his  response  to  his 
brethren.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  church  organization  is  to 
focus  and  expedite  the  divine  commitment  of  the  individual, 
the  organization  should  be  a stepping-stone  rather  than  a 
stumbling  block. 

Some  mathematical  minds  feel  that  the  safe  way  to  run  the 
organization  of  the  church  properly  is  with  a rigid  set  of 
rules — with  profit  and  loss,  job  descriptions,  and  various  and 
sundry  bylaws. 

There  is  certainly  something  to  be  said  for  this  line  of  rea- 
soning. But  can  you  always  put  beliefs  and  feelings  down  in 
black  and  white?  Can  you  always  put  dollar  value  on  services 
rendered?  Could  and  should  you  always  determine  who  shall 
do  what,  when,  and  where,  in  a given  situation?  Can  we  rec- 
oncile this  concept  of  church  organization  with  the  Great 
Commission?  If  we  control  the  organizational  situation,  what 
do  we  leave  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 

There  are  some  misconceptions  prevalent  about  the  infalli- 
bility, authority,  and  means  of  measuring  the  church  organi- 
zation. One  is  that  the  will  of  the  church  and  the  will  of  God 
is  one  and  the  same.  It  should  be  so.  However,  they  are  not 
always  synonymous.  For  if  the  individuals  are  not  in  the  will 
of  God,  the  corporate  organization  can  hardly  be  either. 

Another  is  that  position,  rank,  or  office  in  the  church 
hierarchy  confers  perfection,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  saint- 
liness to  the  holder.  Sadly  enough,  that  is  just  wishful  think- 
ing. They  are  sinners  saved  by  grace  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
However,  they  have  become  greater  because  they  are  willing 


to  become  servants  and  serve. 

There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  give  trends  an  important 
place  in  church  organization  today.  A trend  is  the  backward 
observation  of  a forward  position.  This  observation  can  be 
healthful  if  it  does  not  obscure  the  mark.  The  use  of  trends  as 
a prime  influence  of  the  church  organization  for  trends  sake 
is  questionable.  The  important  and  basic  trend  we  should 
recognize  is  the  increasing  activity  of  the  devil  and  the 
countering  action  of  the  power  of  God  today. 

Another  current  in  the  church  today  is  the  use  of 
consensus.  Consensus  is  the  collected  general  agreement.  It 
has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  the  vote.  Its  proper  place  is 
that  of  subjection  to  the  vote.  Without  numbers,  how  can  a 
determination  be  made?  Without  a secret  ballot  how  can  free 
expression  be  given? 

Using  only  consensus,  the  loud  dominate  the  quiet;  the 
strong,  the  weak;  the  rich,  the  poor;  the  verbal,  the  tongue- 
tied;  the  patient,  the  impatient;  the  manipulator,  the  trust- 
ing; and  those  in  authority,  their  subjects.  Without  a 
measurable  mode  of  expression,  the  honest  communication  of 
a corporate  group  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Further- 
more, unless  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  individual  is 
recognized,  accepted,  and  expressed,  the  corporate  finding  is 
faulty. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  a high  regard  for  its 
Anabaptist  heritage,  and  closeness  of  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Bible.  We  worship  at  the  feet  of  education, 
astuteness  in  business,  conscientious  objection,  and  our  many 
charitable  humanitarian  endeavors.  And  without  a doubt, 
these  things  are  important,  yes,  even  biblical. 

However,  if  the  Mennonite  Church  is  so  high  on  God’s 
“dean’s  list,  ” why  did  and  does  He  have  to  go  so  far  down 
that  list  to  find  organizations  that  are  willing  to  be  sanctified, 
and  manifest  His  outpouring  of  power? 

It  seems  that  there  has  been  more  running  before  the 
Spirit,  and  from  the  Spirit,  than  there  has  been  running  with 
the  Spirit.  And  until  we  clear  away  the  obstacles  in  order  for 
the  Spirit  to  get  near  us,  we  are  destined  to  ride  the  same 
merry-go-round  of  self-satisfaction  we  have  ridden  in  the 
past. 

We  have  built  buildings,  created  programs  and  images, 
hired  preachers,  and  bought  instruments,  shuffled  personnel, 
changed  church  rules,  and  streamlined  organization.  We 
must  have  made  progress,  because  we  have  certainly  made 
changes.  Yet,  fire  still  has  not  fallen  and  consumed  the 
sacrifice.  We  are  about  as  effective  as  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

God  is  tired  of  His  people  playing  games — personality 
games,  political  games,  organizational  games,  membership 
games.  He  doesn’t  want  their  charity  or  good  works.  He 
wants  living,  breathing  bodies.  He  wants  His  people  to  offer 
themselves  alive  unto  Him.  When  they  do,  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  descend  and  ignite  them  with  power.  The 
dead  wood  will  become  living  coals  and  the  gold  will  be  fired 
in  the  heat.  The  dross  will  be  skimmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  will  pour  the  melt  into  a Christlike  image.  And  all 
heaven  will  shout  Alleluia! — Laverne  Mumaw,  Newport 
News,  Va. 
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Overseas  Mission  Seminar  1977  (seated,  left  to  right);  Willard  Roth,  Wilbert  Shenk,  Lawrence 
Greaser,  staff;  Ronald  Yoder,  England;  Erma  Grove,  Ghana;  Neva  and  Elio  Miluzzo,  Italy;  Dorsa 
Mishler,  staff;  (standing)  Ruth  and  John  Koppenhaver,  Paraguay;  Bertha  and  Paul  Swarr,  Israel;  Sue 
and  Wesley  Richard,  Japan;  Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter,  Argentina;  Erma  and  George  R.  Brunk,  III, 
guest  staff;  Neta  Eaye  and  Marvin  Yoder,  Japan;  Ethel  Kambs,  Marianne  (not  pictured)  and  Robert 
Zuercher,  England;  Susan  and  Frank  Farrow  and  Alta  and  Lester  Ilershey,  Puerto  Rico. 

Nebraska  Mennonites  commission 
overseas  workers 


Nebraska  Mennonites  gathered  in  100- 
degree  heat  on  July  3 to  commission 
missionaries  headed  for  Argentina,  Brazil, 
England,  Ghana,  Israel,  japan,  and  Para- 
guay. 

New  appointees  were  Susan  and  F"rank 
Farrow,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  four  persons  to  London,  England:  Ethel 
Kambs,  Ronald  Yoder,  and  Robert  and 
Marianne  Mellinger  Zuercher,  all  of  Go- 
shen, ind,  Ruth  and  John  Koppenhaver, 
who  served  earlier  in  Latin  America,  are  on 
a special  one-year  assignment  to  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  where  John  will  teach  in  the  new 
Mennonite  seminary. 

Three  national  church  leaders  also  shared 
in  the  seminar:  Raul  Garcia  from  Argentina 
and  Neva  and  Elio  Milazzo  from  Italy. 

The  afternoon  service  at  East  Fairview 
Church  west  of  Milford  concluded  the  an- 
nual weeklong  Overseas  Seminar  for  new 
and  returning  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  1977  seminar  was 
held  at  Concordia  College  in  nearby 
Seward. 

Lester  Hershey,  a second-generation  mis- 
sionary in  Puerto  Rico  since  1947,  preached 
the  commissioning  sermon.  Milton  Troyer,  a 
local  minister,  officiated  for  the  service  of 
consecration. 

Special  guest  at  the  commissioning  was 
LaVerne  Vogt  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111., 
daughter  of  missionaries  Milton  and  Esther 
Kulp  Vogt  and  member  of  the  Board’s 


Overseas  Committee.  The  Vogt  parents 
began  service  in  India  50  years  ago  when  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  met  at  East 
Fairview  in  1927.  East  Fairview  supported 
the  Vogts  for  42  years  until  Milton  s death  in 
Bihar,  India,  in  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  new  appointees  the 
following  participated  in  the  service:  Lois 
and  Albert  Buckwalter,  Argentina;  Isabelle 
and  John  Blough,  Brazil;  Erma  Grove, 
Ghana;  Bertha  and  Paul  Swarr,  Israel;  Sue 
and  Wesley  Richard  and  Neta  Faye  and 
Marvin  Yoder,  Japan;  and  Alta  and  Lester 
Hershey,  Puerto  Rico. 

Kaufmans  recount 
photographic  missions 

Most  people  choose  their  vacation  spots 
with  great  care  weighing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  seashore  versus  the  mountains, 
Europe  versus  see-America-first.  Photog- 
raphers Paul  and  Beulah  Kaufman  of  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  however,  have  been  taking  a dif- 
ferent approach  to  vacations. 

They  have  let  Mennonite  mission  agen- 
cies plan  their  vacations  for  them.  The  Kauf- 
mans have  donated  time,  talents,  and  travel 
expenses  and  spent  their  holidays  photo- 
graphing mission  workers  around  the  world. 

The  Kaufman  photo  trips  started  in  1966 
when  they  visited  Voluntary  Service  loca- 


tions in  the  U.S.  Southwest.  Since  then  they 
have  made  photographic  missions  to  Central 
America  and  Africa  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  and  to 
South  America,  India,  and  this  year  Israel, 
France,  Belgium,  and  England  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Paul’s  years  as  a missionary  youngster  in 
India  from  1913  to  1931  paid  off  when  he 
was  able  to  speak  Hindi  with  Pakistani  and 
Indian  students  at  the  London  Mennonite 
Centre.  One  Pakistani  student  made  a spe- 
cial effort  to  say  farewell  to  the  Kaufmans  as 
they  left  the  Centre  for  home — especially 
significant  because  it  was  the  first  such  over- 
ture he  had  made  since  moving  to  the  house. 

A picture  taking  mission  is  not  always 
easy.  Photographers  are  sometimes  met  with 
skepticism  by  missionaries  whose  exper- 
iences with  traveling  picture-takers  have  not 
always  been  pleasant.  Assignments  are 
sometimes  vague.  New  mission  projects  are 
often  difficult  to  interpret  and  some 
missionaries  are  simply  too  busy  to  give 
much  assistance. 

The  Kaufmans  roll  with  the  punches. 
Their  quiet,  gentle  manner  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  humor  have  made  them  welcome 
guests  overseas.  Now  preparing  for. retire- 
ment the  Kaufmans  do  not  anticipate  mak- 
ing another  trip  for  the  Mission  Board  but 
they  look  back  on  their  trips  as  meaningful 
ways  of  spending  their  vacations  for  the 
Lord. 

Mission  Board 
staff  changes 

New,  moving  on,  getting  ready  to  retire,  go- 
ing into  VS — it  s all  part  of  staff  transitions 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  this  summer. 

Maynard  Kurtz  has  joined  the  personnel 
office  to  serve  in  recruitment  and  place- 
ment. On  June  6 he  assumed  the  assignment 
vacated  by  Ray  Horst  who  is  now  associate 
executive  secretary.  For  the  past  year  May- 
nard has  studied  in  the  Overseas  Missionary 
Training  Center  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart.  Maynard  and 
his  wife,  Hilda,  have  worked  overseas  for  18 
years  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. — part  of  that  time 
jointly  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee— in  Tanzania,  Swaziland,  and  Zambia. 

Egla  Birmingham,  for  one  year  director  of 
\Y)luntary  Service  orientation  and  VS  ad- 
ministrator for  units  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  found  her  job  cut  out  by  the  eco- 
n()mic  squeeze  on  the  Board.  She  will  be 
teaching  drama  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 
Dick  Lehman  will  direct  the  VS  orientations 
in  addition  to  continuing  as  regional  VS 
administrator. 

Bob  Hovde  has  been  named  to  administer 
VS  units  in  the  western  USA.  He  replaced 
Julie  and  Wayne  Longenecker  who  have 
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served  W2  time  for  the  past  2‘/2  years.  Bob 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  taught  two  years  in 
Ethiopia  with  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are 
members  of  the  Koinonia  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship in  Tempe,  Ariz.  Bob  will  work  out 
of  the  regional  VS  office  in  Phoenix. 

Helen  Brown,  secretary  in  overseas 
missions,  in  August  will  conclude  4‘/2  years 
with  the  Board.  She  plans  to  continue 
university  studies.  Joyce  Kuntz,  administra- 
tive assistant  in  information  services  for  the 
past  three  years  will  leave  in  August  for  full- 
time studies  toward  an  MSW  at  Indiana 
University,  Indianapolis  campus. 

Dorsa  j.  Mishler,  staff  member  since  1951 
and  personnel  secretary  since  1956,  has 
asked  that  he  be  replaced  in  his  present 
assignment.  Anticipating  retirement  in  a 
few  years,  he  wants  to  “do  what  I’ve  been 
telling  other  people  to  do,  he  said.  Dorsa 
believes  one  should  make  room  for  other 
persons  to  be  in  the  harness  before  one  faces 
retirement. 

Helen  Hostetler,  secretary  in  information 
services  for  five  years,  plans  to  enter  VS  with 
her  husband,  Richard,  in  August.  “We  de- 
cided to  do  something  in  VS  before  waiting 
too  long,  ” Helen  said.  The  Hostetlers’ 
oldest  son,  James,  served  in  VS  in  Clint- 
wood,  Va.  Their  daughter,  Marilyn  Jantzi, 
with  her  husband,  Don,  served  two  years  as 
overseas  mission  associates  in  Paraguay. 
Their  three  other  sons  are  employed  and/or 
attend  college. 

Harold  Weaver,  director  of  audiovisuals, 
in  mid-June  began  a six-month  leave  during 
which  he  plans  to  pursue  independent 
study. 

Field  worker  named 
for  Allegheny  Conference 

Irvin  Weaver  of  Bath,  N.Y.,  will  assume  the 
position  of  field  worker  for  Allegheny  Men- 
nonite Conference  in  September.  Weaver, 
presently  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Fellowship,  is  executive  director  of  the 
Family  Service  Society  of  the  Corning,  N.Y., 
area. 

Conference  moderator  Paul  Bender, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  says,  “We  are  encouraged  by 
the  overwhelming  affirmation  received  from 
the  conference  delegates  on  this  appoint- 
ment. ’ 

Aside  from  his  administrative  gifts  with 
the  family  counseling  center.  Weaver  brings 
experience  as  a family  counselor,  minister, 
and  farmer.  He  and  his  wife,  Katherine, 
have  conducted  numerous  family  enrich- 
ment workshops  for  congregations  in  up- 
state New  York. 

In  1958,  the  Weavers  and  three  other 
Mennonite  families  began  working  in  the 
Bath,  N.Y.,  area  where  the  Pleasant  Valley 
congregation  emerged.  During  the  time 
Weaver  served  as  minister  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  he  supported  his  family  in  various 


Marcia,  Irvin,  Dean,  Kathryn,  Kay  and  Douglas 
Weaver. 


dairy  and  crop  farming  operations. 

In  looking  forward  to  his  new  assignment. 
Weaver  comments,  “1  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  work  more  directly  in  a church 
setting.  I feel  the  challenge  to  assist  in 
strengthening  the  church. 

The  field  worker  position  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  conference  minister  in  other  district 
conferences.  The  position  has  been  vacant 
for  two  years.  In  this  interim  period  Dorsey 
Fash  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  served  as  con- 
ference coordinator  part  time. 

Weaver,  48,  grew  up  near  Lancaster,  Pa. 
He  is  married  to  Katherine  (Kitty)  Phen- 
neger.  Their  family  includes  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  are  still  at  home. 

Work  campers  host 
AMC  committee 

Sixty-one  persons  registered  for  the 
Eleventh  Asia  Reconciliation  Work  Camp  in 
the  Philippines  Apr.  11-25. 

They  were  a lively  group,  exuberant, 
hard-working,  and  warmly  spiritual  lovers  of 
song  from  Mennonite-related  constituencies 
in  six  Asian  countries. 

Also  present  for  the  first  weekend  were 
executive  committees  of  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  and  Asia  Mennonite  Services, 
the  mission  outreach  of  the  conference. 
Several  of  the  committee,  including  Execu- 
tive Secretary  P.  J.  Malagar,  stayed  on  as 
work  campers,  giving  the  young  folks  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  their  leaders. 

This  camp  was  the  most  musical  yet  of  the 
camps.  The  choir,  which  sang  twice  during 
camp,  was  directed  by  Stephen,  son  of  Pas- 
tor Porfiore  and  Esther  Paraon  of  Mindoro 
Island.  The  Filipinos  came  through  on  cul- 
ture nights  with  a superb  choreography  of 
traditional  arts  and  crafts. 

Evening  meetings  were  crowded  with 
many  more  community  people  than 
campers.  Spectators  jammed  the  back  of  the 
hall  and  aisles.  Youngsters  literally  hung 
from  rafters  and  crowded  around  windows 
to  see  and  hear.  Never  had  work  camp  had 
such  community  participation. 

If  the  camp  deserves  any  criticism,  it  is 
that  campers  were  awed  by  the  many  older 


“input  ” people.  Campers  did  not  have 
enough  chance  to  participate  in  their  own 
camp — one  thing  to  remember  for  the 
Twelfth  Camp,  planned  for  Indonesia  in 
1980. 

The  camp  met  in  Pantabangan,  a new 
mountain  town  of  dam-displaced  people 
five  hours  northeast  of  Manila.  The  town  of 
15,000  is  largely  unemployed. 

The  work  camp  left  the  town  a bit 
cleaner,  planted  250  coconut  trees,  dug 
diversion  ditches  to  block  erosion,  laid  a ce- 
ment floor  in  the  new  wing  of  the  church 
and  built  a reinforced  concrete  bridge. 

All  are  ministers, 
says  conference 

Each  Christian  is  called  to  a particular 
ministry  in  the  New  Testament  model,  said 
Perry  Yoder  at  a Persons  in  Ministry 
conference,  June  16-18,  near  Sedalia,  Colo. 

Perry  and  Liz  Yoder,  People  s Teachers  of 
the  Word  under  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  for  the  past  two  years,  were  resource 
people  for  the  conference  of  some  forty 
women  and  men  concerned  about  using  the 
gifts  of  both  sexes  in  the  church. 

Liz  noted  that  the  Christian  qualities 
listed  in  the  Gospels  and  Pauline  epistles  are 
generally  attributed  to  women  in  our  cul- 
ture: love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  and  soon. 
Christian  women  seeking  equality  should 
not  necessarily  adopt  masculine  values,  she 
said,  and  Christian  men  should  also  re- 
examine their  values. 

Much  of  the  program  was  devoted  to 
hearing  the  personal  pilgrimages  of  nine 
women  and  three  men.  Concluding  her 
story  of  preaching  as  a missionarv  and  being 
ordained  as  copastor  with  her  husband  in 
Lombard,  111.,  Emma  Richards  commented, 
“I  m just  an  ordinary  person.  If  God  can  do 
it  through  me.  He  can  do  it  through  you. 

The  conference  ended  with  a findings 
committee  report.  “We  recognize  that 
women  are  already  serving  in  many  minis- 
tries in  the  church,  it  said.  “ But  because  of 
their  gender,  women  have  been  excluded 
from  some  ministries  for  which  they  have 
the  gifts.  We  call  on  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions to  discern  the  gifts  of  each  member  for 
his  or  her  particular  ministry,  regardless  of 
sex.  ” 

Task  forces  which  met  the  final  day  of  the 
conference  offered  several  suggestions  for 
future  actions: 

1.  Women  pastors  preaching  in  other  con- 
gregations to  give  people  exposure  to 
women  in  the  ministry. 

2.  Development  of  a list  of  women  resources 
for  churches. 

3.  Writing  histories  of  w'omen  in  the  church. 

4.  Providing  apprenticeships  in  the  church 
for  young  people. 

The  conference  also  reflected  the  ambiva- 
lence in  the  churches  between  one-leader 
ministry  and  shared  leadership  in  the 
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church.  Persons  in  the  group  advocated 
ineluding  women  in  present  leadership  roles 
in  the  church,  but  also  urged  the  church  to 
change  its  style  of  ministry  to  more  nearly 
resemble  the  New  Testament  model  of  a 
calling  for  all  believers. 

Blooming  Glen 
calls  pastor 

Sheldon  Burkhalter  has  been  called  by  the 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  as  pastor.  Burkhalter  came  to 
Blooming  Glen  in  1973  to  serve  as  associate 
pastor.  Following  Pastor  David  Derstine’s 
resignation  last  August,  the  Pastoral 
Leadership  Committee  recommended  to  the 
congregation  that  Burkhalter  be  called  as 
pastor.  The  congregation  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  recommendation  June  5,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Elders. 

Burkhalter  brings  to  the  church  gifts  of 
preaching,  teaching,  counseling,  and 
concern  for  the  church.  Since  coming  to 
Blooming  Glen,  he  has  served  on  the  Fran- 
conia Conference  Leadership  Commission 
and  has  recently  joined  the  Board  of  the 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Burkhalter  is  from  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
California.  His  doctoral  thesis  treats  “Ana- 
baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church.”  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Janis  Sprunger  from 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  They  have  a two-year-old 
daughter,  Emily  Kate. 

Gopol,  Indian  nurse, 
examines  nursing  in  U.S. 

rhe  director  of  Dhamtari  C>hristian  Hos- 
pital  s school  of  nursing,  India,  is  touring 
nursing  programs  and  service  agencies  in 
the  U.S.  between  June  and  September.  In- 
cluded in  Priyawati  Copol  s itinerary  are 
Goshen  (College,  Ind.;  Hesston  College, 
Kan.;  Bloomington  Mennonite  Hospital, 
111.;  La  Junta  Medical  Onter,  Colo.;  and 
the  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  and 
Mennonite  Medical  Association  meetings  in 
Lakeside,  Ohio,  July  14-16. 

During  June,  Copol  attended  nursing 
classes  at  Goshen  College  and  observed 
students  in  clinical  field  work  and  in  study 
in  the  college’s  Self  Learning  Center.  Copol 
says  most  Indian  schools  of  nursing  teach 
theory  in  traditional  classroom  settings, 
while  Goshen  students  work  on  “learning 
packets  ” at  their  own  rates  of  speed.  But  In- 
dian students  also  practice  community 
health  during  their  unit  on  psychiatry,  give 
physical  examinations  in  public  schools,  and 
help  in  home  deliveries  of  babies. 

In  this,  her  first  visit  to  the  States,  Copol 
is  also  observing  life  itself  in  Goshen  and 
Elkhart,  Ind.  She  has  been  to  Elkhart  malls, 
a Music  Week  concert  at  Goshen  College, 


and  the  laundromat.  Her  first  experience 
with  pizza  was  good,  although  she  com- 
mented that  “I  can  eat  one  piece  only.  ” 

Copol  is  living  with  Verna  Zimmerman, 
associate  professor  of  nursing  at  Goshen 
College,  whom  she  met  in  Dhamtari  in 
1975.  The  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  is 
sponsoring  Copol  s U.S.  visit. 

High  turnover  at  Adriel 

Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  losing 
about  24  of  its  38  employees  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Ron  and  Mary  Meyer,  resigning 
public  relations  team.  Among  those  leaving 
are  the  directors  of  education,  public  rela- 
tions, and  treatment. 

Adriel  is  a residential  treatment  facility 
for  emotionally  disturbed  slow  learners. 

Administrator  James  Burkett,  in  variation 
with  the  Meyers’  figures,  says  only  18  em- 
ployees are  leaving,  including  kitchen  and 
maintenance  staff.  Burkett  says  the  very  na- 


ture of  the  work  at  Adriel  causes  a high 
turnover  rate.  Furthermore,  he  continues, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  Adriel 
has  also  increased  in  the  last  three  years. 
“We  still  have  a more  stable  staff  than 
similar  agencies,  ” he  added. 

Ron  Gunden,  who  has  visited  Adriel  as 
representative  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  sponsoring 
agency,  says  some  of  the  staff  would  like  the 
MBM  to  take  a more  active  role  in  the  work 
at  Adriel.  But  Burkett  recognizes  MBM’s 
limitations:  “They  have  more  areas  of  out- 
reach now  than  when  Adriel  first  started.  ” 

Actually,  Adriel  is  run  by  a local  Board 
appointed  by  MBM.  The  Meyers  claim  they 
have  tried  to  communicate  their  concerns  to 
the  local  Board  but  have  not  been  heard.  As 
an  example,  they  say  that  the  Board  does  not 
intend  to  consult  the  staff  before  making  its 
next  evaluation  of  management. 

Despite  the  tensions  that  come  with 
change,  Sara  Ellen  Stoltzfus,  resigning  di- 
rector of  education,  says  the  institution 


15  Voluntary  Service  workers  commissioned 


Fifteen  persons  joined  Voluntary  Service  on 
June  5.  The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and 
their  assignments  are  as  follows:  First  row 

(left  to  right):  Karen  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
youth  worker  at  Willowbrook  Apartments, 
Bennington,  Vt.;  Dianne  Strite,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  teacher  aide  at  Redland  Christian  Mi- 
grant Association,  Homestead,  Fla.;  Patsy 
Musser,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary  at 
Burnside  Mennonite  Clhurch,  Bronx,  N.Y.; 
Beverly  Miller,  Manheim,  Pa.,  child  care 
teacher  aide  at  Community  Service,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  and  Linda  Cehman,  (Columbia, 
Pa.,  staff  person  at  the  Meetinghouse, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  row:  Fred  Weaver,  Roari-.g 

Branch,  Pa.,  nursing  assistant  at  Span 
Rehabilitation  (ienter,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
(iarol  Leaman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  teacher  aide 
at  Developmental  (ienter  for  Exceptional 


(children,  Anderson,  S.C.;  John  Wert, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  youth  worker  at  Willow- 
brook  Apartments,  Bennington,  Vt.; 
(Charlotte  Shaub,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary 
at  Euclid  Community  Open  House,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  and  Mary  Ellen  Horst,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  L.P.N.  at  Providence  Hospital,  Mobile. 

Third  row:  John  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
maintenance  worker  at  Redland  C’hristian 
Migrant  Association,  Homestead,  Pda.;  Rex 
Parker,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  driver  assistant  and 
maintenance  at  Redland  (Christian  Migrant 
Association,  Homestead,  P’la.;  Robert 
Weaver,  p]ast  P'arl,  Pa.,  staff  person  with 
Inter-Varsity  (Christian  Fellowship,  Syra- 
cu.se,  N.Y.;  Steve  Neff,  Quarryville,  Pa., 
carpenter  at  Johns  Island,  S.Ci. ; Mary 
Hoover,  Stevens,  Pa.,  teacher  aide  at  Dia- 
mond Street  Mennonite  (ihurch,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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fulfills  a very  important  function  and  should 
be  encouraged.  Stoltzfus  is  leaving  after  18 
years  at  the  school. 

Community  persons  have  often  opened 
their  homes  to  Adriel’s  students,  says 


Howard  Zehr,  former  associate  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  died  of  cancer  at  8:00  a.m.,  July 
13,  at  his  home  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  funeral 
was  held  Friday,  July  15,  at  Prairie  St.  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Mabel  Eshleman  arrived  in  Ethiopia  on 
June  18  with  Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and 
Rodney  to  join  her  husband.  Dr.  Rohrer 
Eshleman,  for  the  summer  months.  Rohrer 
is  serving  a 4-to-6-month  term  at  the  Haile 
Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hospital  in  Naza- 
reth. 

George  and  Lois  Zimmerman  and  fam- 
ily, missionaries  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras, 
returned  to  the  States  on  June  20  for  fur- 
lough. Their  address  is  505  Spring  Run 
Drive,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 

Ezra  and  Joan  Tice  with  their  son 
Michael  completed  a three-year  term  on 
June  20  in  agricultural  development  in  Be- 
lize. Their  address  is  now  Boynton,  PA 
15532. 

Harold  and  Joyce  Lefever  and  family, 
mission  associates  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras, 
began  a two-month  leave  in  the  States  on 
June  26.  Their  address:  c/o  Daniel  Nauman, 
R.  D.  1,  Ulysses,  PA  16948. 

Bill  and  Lucy  Yoder  entered  the  U S.  on 
June  29  for  a short  leave  from  their  posts  as 
mission  associates  in  Berlin,  Germany.  They 
get  mail  c/o  Eli  Bontrager,  Route  4,  Box  33, 
Milford,  DE  19963. 

Hershey  Leaman,  associate  overseas  sec- 
retary for  the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  is  on 
an  administrative  visit  to  Kenya  and 
Ethiopia,  July  1-10.  He  will  be  joined  in 
Ethiopia  on  July  3 by  Board  treasurer 
Norman  Shenk  to  review  Eastern  Board  and 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  relationships. 

Robert  and  Betty  Lou  Buckwalter  and 
family  arrived  in  the  States  from  Ethiopia  on 
June  27  after  serving  a two-year  term  in  ag- 
ricultural development.  Their  temporary 
address  is  11  W.  Greenwood  St.,  Andover, 
NY  14806. 

Music  Week  at  Laurelville,  Aug.  7-14, 
will  feature  handbell  choirs  in  the  evening 
sessions.  Lowell  and  Miriam  Byler  will 
direct  adult  and  children  s choirs.  Public 
concerts  will  be  given  by  John  J.  Miller  on 
Friday  night  and  the  choirs  on  Saturday 
night.  The  week  also  includes  music  displays 
and  a flexible  schedule  for  different  interests 
and  talents.  For  more  information  write 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666  or  call 


Stoltzfus.  And  the  Meyers  say  the  three  local 
Mennonite  churches  welcome  the  contribu- 
tions of  Adriel’s  workers  to  their  congrega- 
tions.— Donna  Detweiler  and  David  E. 
Hostetler. 


(412)423-2056. 

Laurelville’s  Business/Professional  Fam- 
ilies and  Singles  retreat  meets  July  23-29.  Don 
Kraybill  and  Roland  Shank  will  focus  on 
“Right  Side  Up  Living.’’  Inspiration  and 
challenge  accompany  opportunities  for  re- 
laxation and  recreation  for  the  whole  family. 
Schedule  and  application  forms  available 
from  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  (412)  423- 
2056. 

Festo  Kivengere,  Episcopal  bishop  from 
Uganda  who  recently  fled  that  country,  ad- 
dressed a capacity  audience  at  the  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  June 
26.  Kivengere  traced  the  100-year  history  of 
the  Ugandan  church,  which  now  has  SV2 
million  members.  “We  are  learning  the  new 
way,  the  way  of  reconciliation,  the  only  way 
to  save  Africa,”  he  said.  Kivengere  is  cur- 
rently collecting  assistance  from  churches 
and  donor  agencies  for  Ugandan  refugees  in 
Kenya  and  other  neighboring  countries. 

Jan  Swartzendruber,  a 1977  graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  took  first  place  in' the  AEJ 
Moeller  Student  Paper  competition.  Her 
paper,  entitled  “An  Ethic  for  Communica- 
tion in  International  Development,  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  MCC:  it  rates  high  in 
fulfilling  its  religious  ethic  but  lacks  aca- 
demic and  political  expertise.  Swart- 
zendruber will  read  her  paper  at  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
convention  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  21-24. 

Parkesburg  Mennonite  School,  R.  2, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  needs  a seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  teacher  to  begin  this  fall.  Ap- 
plicants may  write  to  Principal  Zehr  at  the 
school  or  call  (717)394-9510  after  7:00  p.m. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
budget  currently  planned  for  1978  will  not 
increase  over  the  1977  budget,  and  further 
reductions  may  follow  if  giving  continues  its 
downward  trend.  Funds  coming  to  MCC 
from  relief  sales  have  held  steady  and  in- 
come from  thrift  shops  has  increased,  but 
other  contributions  have  dropped.  In  1976 
expenditures  were  $8.3  million  and  income 
totalled  only  $7.7  million. 

A charitable  gift  annuity  with  Goshen 
College  and  other  Mennonite  institutions 
now  pays  as  high  as  twelve  percent.  A gift 
annuity  guarantees  a fixed  income  for  life 
and  provides  an  income  tax  deduction  the 
year  the  agreement  is  written.  Additional  in- 
formation is  available  from  Gordon  Yoder, 
director  of  special  and  deferred  gifts. 


Goshen  (College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  Palo  Alto  Mennonite  Chapel, 
Pottsvilic,  Pa.,  has  announced  plans  to  build 
a new  church  and  educational  building  this 
fall.  The  mission  congregation,  sponsored 
by  the  Groffdale  district  of  I,ancaster 
Cionference,  has  outgrown  its  present  facili- 
ties. Present  pastor  at  Palo  Alto  is  Ernest 
Martin,  Cressona,  Pa. 

William  Helmuth 
of  Brentwood,  Mo., 
has  been  named  act- 
ing principal  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

A native  of  Louisville, 

Ky.,  Helmuth  has 
taught  special  educa- 
tion since  1970  at 
Edgewood  School,  a 
home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  in  the  William  Helmuth 
St.  Louis  area. 

Nearly  200  people  gathered  on  June  27  at 
the  Millwood  Mennonite  Church  for  a 
reunion  of  descendants  of  ’’Tennessee 
John  Stoltzfus.  Three  of  his  eight  living 
grandchildren  were  able  to  attend.  They 
were  Priscilla  Coleman  of  Coatesville,  Pa., 
and  Minnie  and  Nettie  Stoltzfus  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Tennessee  John  founded  the 
Concord  (Tenn. ) Mennonite  Church  after 
moving  to  that  area  from  Gap,  Pa.,  in  1872. 

Laurelville’s  Simple  Family  Living 
Week  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  14-20.  The  goal 
is  family  vacationing  with  recreation,  fel- 
lowship, and  inspiration.  The  adult  dis- 
cussion will  relate  themes  of  ecology  and 
economy  to  family  needs  of  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  gardens.  Participants  will  be 
encouraged  to  share  concerns,  ideas,  and  ac- 
tions for  simpler  lifestyles.  James  Brunk,  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  direct  special  focus 
on  health  and  nutrition.  To  receive  the 
schedule,  rates,  and  registration  form,  write 
to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call 
(412)423-2056. 

A Sign  Language  Class  for  beginners  will 
be  taught  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Aug.  21-27.  Eli  Savanick,  director  of 
the  Mennonite  Center  for  Development  of 
Deaf  Ministries  in  Washington,  D C.,  will 
be  the  instructor.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
pastors,  teachers,  friends,  and  relatives  of 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  persons  to  learn  to 
communicate  and  understand  persons  with 
hearing  disabilities.  Total  costs  for  the  week 
are  $65.  Persons  unable  to  pay  the  full 
amount  are  urged  to  attend  and  pay  what 
they  can.  Write  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center. 

Special  meetings:  Alvin  Yoder,  Rosedale, 
Ohio,  in  tent  meetings  northwest  of  Honey- 
brook,  Pa.,  July  30  to  Aug.  7.  Sponsored  by 
Cambridge  MennoniteChurch. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Rose- 
lawn,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


mennoscope 
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readers  say 

I just  read  the  short  article  in  the  “Hear,  Hear’’ 
section  of  the  Gospel  Herald  by  James  Horsch 
(June  7/77)  and  would  like  to  respond  from  my 
very  "prejudiced’’  perspective. 

I agree  with  Jim,  that  many  good  words  which 
we’ve  used  unquestioningly  in  the  past,  and 
which  still  have  worthy  meanings,  are  now  being 
looked  at  in  a new  way,  and  some  are  even  reject- 
ing these  words  because  of  their  male  connota- 
tions, and  requesting  that  new  words  be  found. 
|im’s  point  is  also  well  taken  that  the  word 
‘chairman  ” is  one  of  those  words,  and  could  be, 
and  should  be  broadened  to  include  anyone,  of 
any  sex,  who  is  chairing  a meeting.  Perhaps  Jim  is 
right  and  it  would  be  possible  in  our  present 
world  to  strip  such  woras  of  male  connotations 
they  have  acquired  and  use  them  freely  regardless 
of  the  sex  of  the  person  involved. 

However,  I would  simply  like  to  plead  for  a 
new  awareness  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  of  the  sexist 
language  which  is  such  a part  of  our  society,  and 
of  what  it  is  actually  saying.  I would  like  to 
further  see  some  thought  given,  especially  by 
church  leaders,  to  finding  some  creative  new 
words  which  leave  no  doubts  about  who  they 
mean,  rather  than  so  easily  using  only  words 
which  are  assumed  to  be  inclusive  (meaning  they 
are  used  to  designate  you  and  me,  male  and  fe- 
male, such  as  brotherhood  (a  beautiful  word  with 
a beautiful  concept),  brethren,  etc.)  The  same 
words,  however,  can  also  be  used  to  be  exclu- 
sive— and  the  exclusion  can  be  me,  because  I am 
female  and  a woman.  Somehow,  despite  my  best 
intentions,  I am  suspicious  of  brethren  who  are  al- 
ready confident  of  their  own  inclusion,  asking 
that  I,  who  have  experienced  the  exclusion  part  of 
some  of  our  language,  be  understanding  and 
open-mindqd,  accepting  these  fine  words  and  giv- 
ing them  a broader  meaning. 

I would  hope  Jim,  and  other  church  leaders, 
won’t  give  up  too  easily  at  working  at  finding 
meaningful,  inclusive  words  which  say  what  they 
mean  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  up  of  male  and  female,  and  that  all 
of  us  together  are  part  of  the  People  of  God. — 
June  Schwartzentruber,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


We  are  the  youth  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Harlem  (New  York  City),  writ- 


ing in  response  to  the  article  “Mission  Is  One  ” by 
John  Smucker  (Mar.  29).  We  have  positive  feel- 
ings about  the  city  and  would  like  to  share  some 
of  them. 

The  article  was  basically  negative,  concerning 
both  the  city  churches  and  city  life  in  generah 
Also,  Smucker  seemed  to  be  generalizing  too 
much  from  his  own  experiences  to  broader  city 
and  church  life.  We  agree  that  life  in  the  city 
churches  can  be  difficult,  but  we  have  found 
through  our  experiences  that  when  we  work 
together,  we  find  support  to  face  the  difficulties. 
When  our  own  church  building  burned  three 
ears  ago  as  the  result  of  a fire  in  the  abandoned 
uilding  next  door,  we  were  surprised  and  en- 
couraged by  the  community’s  support  and  their 
efforts  in  keeping  the  church  on  the  block.  The 
fire  stunned  us  as  a congregation  temporarily,  but 
we  feel  we  are  stronger  as  a result.  The  com- 
munity and  the  church  continue  to  work  together 
to  rehabilitate  the  buildings  on  the  block. 

Smucker  does  not  mentibn  the  participation  of 
youth  in  the  churches.  We  feel  that  we  as  young 

Ceople  are  active  in  shaping  the  church,  as  well  as 
eing  strongly  influenced  by  it.  For  instance,  our 
Sunday  school  classes  are  flexible  enough  that  a 
discussion  of  last  week’s  retreat  at  Camp 
Deerpark  or  writing  a letter  to  the  Gospel  Herald 
can  take  precedence  over  the  scheduled  lesson. 
We  can  participate  in  our  church  Cabinet  or  club 
staff  or  summer  day  camp  or  sleep-away  camp. 
City  youth  raised  over  $1,600  to  attend  the  Youth 
Convention  at  Estes  Park. 

We  feel  that  our  needs  as  young  people  are 
dealt  with  in  our  churches,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
a great  variety  of  other  people:  Catholics, 
Baptists,  Mennonites;  whites,  blacks,  Hispanics; 
professionals,  students,  homemakers,  wage  earn- 
ers, job  hunters.  This  exposure  to  different 
people,  cultures,  and  ideas  in  the  churches  is  a 
valuable  benefit  of  life  in  New  York  City.  We 
learn  to  be  flexible  as  we  learn  from  other 
lifestyles  and  value  systems.  These  differences  can 
be  frightening  or  alienating,  but  they  can  be  en- 
riching if  we  are  prepared  to  learn  from  them 
rather  than  be  immobilized  by  our  defenses.  We 
have  chosen  to  call  this  place  our  home,  and  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  martyrs  to  a city  beyond 
our  control. 

We  found  that  a few  points  in  Smucker’s  article 
do  not  reflect  our  experience  with  the  changing 
state  of  the  city.  For  instance,  Smucker  “imag- 
ines ” that  “in  the  nine  congregations  ...  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  people  have  been  mugged.  . . , ” 


We  know  personally  very  few  Mennonites  or  non- 
Mennonites  who  have  been  mugged.  This  seems 
to  illustrate  the  meshing  of  fact  and  fantasy  which 
characterizes  the  attitudes  of  people  outside  New 
York  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
city  as  a rich  resource  for  developing  a more 
Christlike  understanding  of  individums  in  the 
great  richness  of  variety  in  which  God  created 
them. — Ponzella  Peterson,  Betty  Martin,  Naomi 
Yoder,  Ruth  Y.  Wenger,  Sabrina  Wright,  Jeanette 
Martin,  Stephanie  Grant-Carter,  Cynthia  Grant- 
Carter,  Karen  D.  Fields,  Katrina  Kennedy,  Jim 
King,  David  Kidd,  Bernard  Peterson,  Peter 
Baptiste. 

The  article  on  church  acoustics  by 
Wohlgemuth  (May  10)  is  excellently  stated.  And 
you  are  to  be  commended  for  giving  it 
prominence  as  the  lead  article. 

Although  Wohlgemuth  writes  from  his  exper- 
ience with  choir  singing,  most  of  his  suggestions 
apply  equally  for  congregational  singing.  Many 
Mennonite  congregations  have  been  robbed  by 
too  much  acoustical  tile  or  plaster,  carpets,  and 
other  such  absorbent  surfaces.  Our  cherished  con- 
gregational singing  has  suffered  in  many  places. 
The  principles  described  by  Wohlgemuth  for 
achieving  acoustically  more  lively  rooms  will  help 
us  to  achieve  good  auditoriums  and,  in  turn,  to 
continue  good  congregational  participation  in  the 
worship  services. 

However,  two  traditional  uncertainties  echoed 
in  the  article  need  correcting.  Present  knowledge 
permits  more  certainty. 

First,  it  is  possible  for  an  informed  architect  “to 
predict,  in  advance  of  building,  exactly  what  the 
resonance  (reverberation  time)  of  a sanctuary  will 
be.  ” And  the  dimensions,  the  construction  details, 
and  the  absorbent  character  of  the  surfaces  can  be 
planned  to  secure  the  best  range  of  reverberation 
times  for  the  expected  uses  of  the  room. 

Second,  waiting  until  the  building  is  completed 
and  then  making  adjustments  in  the  acoustical 
construction  can  be  dangerous.  Too  many  audito- 
riums already  in  use  with  poor  acoustics  would  re- 
uire  major  alterations  to  bring  them  within 
esired  acoustical  range.  Some  less  drastic 
changes  sometimes  can  oe  made,  but  often  the 
necessary  changes  seem  prohibitive  in  cost  and 
are  never  made.  Congregations  are  reluctant  to 
spend  additional  money  after  the  initial  construc- 
tion of  the  building. 

The  best  results  with  the  least  expense  are 


■ late  is  too  heavy  to  carry,”  Macler  Shepard  once  cautioned  a gathering 
of  frustrated  persons  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  A member  of  Bethesda  Men- 
nonite Church,  Macler  is  executive  secretary  of  a community  organiza- 
tion working  to  provide  better  housing  and  employment  in  St.  Louis. 

Macler  is  concerned  that  Christians  too  often  “talk  the  Bible  by  the 
mile,  but  walk  it  by  the  inch.”  He  is  committed  to  helping  the  church  to 
walk  more  and  talk  less— to  respond  to  mission  opportunities  in  their 
midst.  That’s  how  he’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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achieved  through  careful,  informed  planning  of 
the  initial  construction  and  furnishings  of  the 
auditorium.  Congregations  need  not,  and  should 
not,  settle  for  an  uncertain  trial-and-error  ap- 
proaeh  to  the  achievement  of  good  acoustics  in 
their  meeting  rooms. — Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind. 


1 am  writing  in  response  to  “Who  Are  These 
Pentecostals?” 

I feel  this  type  of  article  has  no  place  in  a 
publication  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  charis- 
matic movement  is  a big  issue  right  now.  God’s 
Word  says  to  try  the  spirits  to  know  if  they  are  of 
God.  That  is  what  I am  trying  to  do  with  this 
movement.  The  fruits  I see  from  this  movement 
are  far  from  being  good.  It  has  split  churches, 
caused  strife  between  husband  and  wife  in  the 
home,  and  has  created  many  personal  problems. 

Speaking  in  tongues  seems  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  many  charismatics.  After  prayerfully 
searching  the  Scriptures,  I can  find  nothing  to  up- 
hold this  practice.  God  has  given  gifts  to  all  Chris- 
tians for  the  edification  of  the  church  and  only  for 
that.  Therefore  to  be  considered  a gift,  tongues 
must  be  used  to  edify  the  church.  That  is  difficult 
to  accomplish  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
tongues  being  practiced  today.  Comparing  bab- 
bling to  the  tongues  used  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
is  nearly  impossible. 

Mr.  Champion  quotes  1 Corinthians  14:18  as  a 
basis  for  speaking  in  tongues.  In  the  very  next 
verse,  however,  Paul  states  that  it  is  better  to 
speak  five  words  with  understanding  than  to 
speak  10,000  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  That 
verse  convinces  me  that  tongues  is  not  to  be 
sought  after.  The  gift  of  tongues  was  given  as  a 
sign  for  unbelievers,  therefore  it  must  be  used  in 
that  way.  To  be  so  used,  it  must  be  a language 
that  is  understood.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  merely  the 
noisy  gong  or  clanging  cymbals  that  Paul  speaks 
of  in  1 Corinthians  13:1. 

First  Cor.  14  discourages  the  use  of  tongues  and 
encourages  declaring  the  truth  of  God’s  Word  and 
the  plan  of  salvation  (prophesying).  The  Great 
Commission  tells  us  to  share  the  gospel  and  make 
disciples.  Paul  says  speaking  in  unknown  tongues 
will  make  nonbelievers  think  we  are  crazy.  That 
definitely  is  not  the  way  to  lead  people  to  a saving 
knowledge  of  Christ, 

As  I understand  it,  evangelism  is  the  number- 
one  calling  of  every  Christian,  so  why  seek  after  a 
gift  which  is  of  the  least  help  in  converting  souls? 
It  is  a waste  of  time  and  effort, — Ron  Rushly, 
Harrisonville,  Mo. 


Thanks  for  the  series  “What  We  Believe.”  I’m 
working  in  a remote  area  of  Botswana  and  am  us- 
ing the  articles  in  my  own  private  worship. 

Gospel  Herald  is  appreciated  very  much  and  is 
one  valuable  way  of  maintaining  contact  with  the 
church. — Norma  J.  Johnson,  Tsabong,  Botswana. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  " (Ps.  127;3). 

Barge,  Bernelle  and  Marjorie  (Loepp),  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Scott  Christopher,  June  6, 
1977. 

Beachey,  Larry  and  Paula,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  son,  Phillip  James,  May  24,  1977. 

Boettger,  Ken  and  Myrna  (Martin),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  son,  Allen  Lee,  June  1,  1977, 

Brandenberger,  Marvin  and  Mary  Jo  (Lein- 
bach),  Woodburn,  Ind,,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Mardee  Joy,  Apr.  8,  1977. 

Cooprider,  Doug  and  Diane  (Stwart),  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  second  son,  Shane  Douglas,  June  3, 
1977. 


Gerber,  Kenneth  and  Marjorie  (Stutzman), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  seeond  child,  first  son,  Craig 
Marian,  Apr.  14,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Dmnie  and  Jann  (Penner),  Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio,  first  child,  Molly  Melissa,  May  31, 
1977. 

Horst,  Don  and  Rachael  (Brubaker),  Newton, 
Kan,,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Philip,  May 

26,  1977. 

luliana,  Randy  and  Kay,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Anthony  Eric,  June  6,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Arden  and  Sue  (Dalton),  Millers- 
burg, Ohio,  first  child,  Bethany  Jean,  Apr.  12, 
1977. 

Kropf,  Jim  and  Linda  (Longenecker),  Vander- 
hoof,  B.C.,  second  daughter,  Kristen  Ruth,  May 

27,  1977, 

Landis,  James  and  Alta  (Lehman),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Abigail  Ruth,  June  12,  1977. 

Miller,  David  and  Linda  (Stutzman),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  first  child,  David  Lynn,  May  14,  1977. 

Miller,  Gary  and  Sandra  (Hill),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Steven  Hill,  June  13,  1977. 

Reil,  Wesley,  Jr.,  and  Debbra  (Roth),  Pleasant 
Dale,  Neb.,  second  son,  Lamar  Lee,  June  6,  1977. 

Schelgel,  David  and  Gladys  (Horst),  Geneva, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  June 
10.  1977. 

Schrock,  Tom  and  Ruth  (Slabaugh),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  David,  May  27, 
1977. 

Stoltzfus,  Donald  J.  and  Judith  (Clemmer), 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Clemmer, 
Feb.  14,  1977. 

Swartz,  Keith  and  Emma  (Kauffman),  Walton, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Marla  Joan, 
Eeb.  23,  1977, 

Troyer,  Danny  and  Diane  (Young),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Milton, 
May  29,  1977. 

Weaver,  Myron  and  Miriam  (Miller),  Millers- 
burg, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Maria 
Rosalynn,  June  16,  1977. 

Wenger,  Daniel  and  Linda  (Coleman),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jeffery 
Daniel,  June  7,  1977. 

Widrick,  Douglas  and  Cynthia  (Ward), 
Mannsville,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Danielle  Denise,  Feb.  19,  1977. 

Widrick,  Rodney  and  Kathleen  (Hirst),  Adams, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melissa  Marie, 
May  6,  1977. 

Witmer,  Scott  and  Freda  (Martin),  Allentown, 
Pa.,  first  daughter,  Alexandria  Laine,  June  14, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Larry  and  Sue  (Hess),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Matthew  Stephen,  Apr.  28,  1977. 

Zehr,  Milton  and  Dorothy  (Wissler),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  son,  Marcus  Lynn,  May 
23, 1977. 


marriages 


"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Burkholder — Landis. — Marlin  L.  Burkholder, 
Singers  Glen,  Va.,  and  Christine  Landis,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  both  from  Zion  Hill  cong.,  by  John 
Petersheim,  June  11,  1977. 

Good — Brubaker. — Linford  L.  Good,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Velma  E.  Bru- 
baker, Quarryville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong., 
by  A.  Clyde  Hostetter,  June  25,  1977. 

Graybill — Hess. — John  H.  Graybill,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  New  Danville  cong.,  and  Susan  K.  Hess, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  June  25,  1977. 

Kauffman — Clemmer. — Roland  Kauffman, 

Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  and  Janice  Clem- 
mer, Souderton,  Pa.,  Grace  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wayne  D.  King,  May  28,  1977. 


Keim — Klassen. — Mark  A.  Keim,  Pleasant 
View  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Susan  Olivia 
Klassen,  Hively  General  Conference  cong.,  by 
Ray  Keim,  father  of  the  groom,  June  4,  1977. 

Keim — King. — Paul  A.  Keim,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Julia  King,  First  Men- 
nonite cong..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  by  John  C.  King, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Ray  Keim,  father  of  the 
groom,  June  1 1,  1977, 

Loux — Kanagy. — Philip  M.  0)ux,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  and  Ruth  A.  Kanagy,  Fairfax,  Va.,  both  of 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Fellowship,  by  Lee 
H.  Kanagy,  father  of  the  bride.  May  29,  1977, 

Richer — Taylor. — Virgil  Richer  and  Sharon 
Taylor,  both  from  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West  Clinton 
cong.,  by  Edward  Diener,  May  7,  1977. 

Schmucker — Kropf. — Amos  Schmucker,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  and  Berniece  Kropf,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
both  from  Fairview  cong.,  by  Vprl  Nofziger,  May 
29,  1977. 

Shaffer — Noon. — Lamar  Keith  Shaffer, 

Hollsopple,  Pa.,  and  Pamela  Faye  Noon,  Jerome, 
Pa.,  both  from  Blough  cong.,  by  Edgar  D.  Miller, 
Apr.  23,  1977. 

Shoemaker  — Barnhart.  — Craig  Shoemaker, 
Springs,  Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Barnhart, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Stuarts  Draft  cong.,  by  Paul 
Barnhart,  June  18,  1977. 

Smith — Cooprider. — Gary  Smith,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Partridge  Community  Church,  and  Tami 
Cooprider,  Haven,  Kan.,  S.  Hutchinson  cong.,  by 
Calvin  King,  June  4,  1977. 

Stauffer — Epp. — Mahlon  D.  Stauffer,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Northside  Chapel,  and  Annette  Faye  Epp, 
Henderson,  Neb.,  Bethesda  cong.,  by  Morris 
Stauffer,  June  11,  1977. 

Swartley — Schrock. — John  Duane  Swartley, 
Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  and  Joanna  Schrock,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  by  Henry  Swartley,  father  of  the  groom, 
June  11,  1977. 

Weaver — Weaver.- — Jay  S.  Weaver,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Shirley  Ann  Weaver, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  by  Jacob  W.  Erederick, 
June  4,  19’77. 

Weldy — Martin. — Gary  Weldy,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Tina  Martin,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Apr. 
16,  1977. 

Yoder — Bontrager. — Albert  Yoder,  Jr.,  and 
Glenda  Bontrager,  both  from  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  June  12, 
1977. 

Yoder — Stutzman. — Junior  Yoder,  Etna  Green, 
Ind.,  Mt.  Tabor  cong.,  and  Charlotte  Stutzman, 
Milford,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by 
Willard  Conrad,  June  19,  1977. 

Zehr — Roth. — Ray  Zehr,  Shakespeare,  Ont., 
East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Laurel  Roth,  Baden,  Ont., 
Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  June  11, 
1977. 


obituaries 

■■  Blessed  art*  the  dead  which  dit‘ in  the  l.ord  (Res'  1-4  1.3). 

Beachy,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jon  and  Ruth 
(Miller)  Bea»hy,  was  stillborn  at  Makthlawaiya, 
Paraguay,  Apr.  7,  1977.  Surviving  are  her  parents 
and  one  sister  (Lisa).  Her  body  was  donated  to  the 
medical  school  in  Asuncibn. 

Bender,  Ernest  R.,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa., 
May  26,  1901;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  29,  1977; 
aged  76  y.  On  June  27,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Nora  Troyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Erancis),  3 grandsons,  2 great-grandchildren, 
4 half  brothers  (Enoch,  Herman,  Paul,  and  Mark 
Eichorn),  2 half  sisters  (Clara — Mrs.  Henry  Setuil, 
and  Salome  Sauer),  and  4 stepsisters  (Mary — Mrs. 
George  Feurguson,  Edna — Mrs.  Ezra  Schrock, 
Alma  Schwartzentruber,  and  Wilma.  Gingerich). 
One  son  (Laverne)  died  in  1940.  He  was  a 
member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
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where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  1,  in 
charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and  Russel  Krabill; 
interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Topeka, 
Ind. 

Brenneman,  Timothy  H.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  (Durr)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Elida, 
Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1905;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  9,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On  May  3,  1928,  he  was 
married  to  Rowena  Leedy,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Patricia — Mrs.  Fidel 
Santiago),  one  son  (Donald),  5 grandchildren,  his 
stepmother  (Mrs.  Myrta  Brenneman),  one  sister 
(Esther — Mrs.  Durbin  Yoder),  and  3 stepsisters 
(Olive  Geil,  Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Yoder,  and  Zelma 
Brunk),  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1938 
and  served  churches  in  Pehuajo  and  General 
Villegas  in  Argentina,  Bayshore  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
and  North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.  In  1949  he  was 
ordained  bishop  and  served  the  congregations  of 
Bayshore,  Sarasota,  Fla,,  Southmost,  in  southern 
Florida,  and  the  churches  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  was 
a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  11,  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  Wenger,  Howard  Charles,  and 
Kenneth  Benner;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery, 
Elida,  Ohio. 

Burkholder,  Lewis  A.,  son  of  David  and  Hettie 
(Shank)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Nov.  24,  1889;  died  at  Riverside  Hospitm, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  June  18,  1977;  aged  87  y.  He 
was  married  to  Esther  Baer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (June  Weber  and 
Frances  Holieik),  3 sons  (Nelson,  James,  and 
Lewis  A.  Burkholder,  Jr,),  10  grandchildren,  and 
6 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  War- 
wick River  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge  of 
Truman  H.  Brunk  and  Lewis  J.  Kraus;  interment 
in  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Knox,  Catherine,  daughter  of  David  and  Katie 
(Greiser)  Ingold,  was  born  in  White  Pigeon, 
Mich,,  July  16,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Gibson 
City,  111.,  June  20,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Aug.  21, 
1929,  she  was  married  to  Earl  Knox,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  Patricia 
Darling  and  Amanda  Osborn),  one  son  (Earl,  Jr.,), 
6 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Lena  Weaver  and  Mary 
Roth),  and  3 brothers  (Harvey  Joe,  and  Dan).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  East  Bend  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  23,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum  and  Phil 
Helmuth;  interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Lentz,  Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  N.  and 
Sara  (Myers)  Shope,  was  born  in  Lower  Swartera 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1879,  died  at  Odd  Fellows 
Home,  Middletown,  Pa,,  June  22,  1977;  aged  97 
y.  On  Sept.  6,  1900,  she  was  married  to  Levi 
Lentz,  who  died  on  Dec.  11,  1918.  Surviving  are  6 
children  (Sara — Mrs.  Elmer  Landvater,  Harry 
W,,  Lester  S.,  Luther  L.,  Wilbert  J.,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hughes),  23  grandchildren,  75  great- 
grandchildren, and  20  great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Strickler  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
25,  in  charge  of  Russel  S.  Zeager  and  Omar  B. 
Stahl;  interment  in  Churchville  Cemetery, 
Oberlin,  Pa. 

Lichty,  Wayne  Clare,  son  of  Amos  and 
Dorothy  (Gerber)  Lichty,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  29,  1957;  died  as  the  result  of  a 
car  accident  near  Crosshill,  Ont.;  aged  20  y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Fern  and  Marcia), 
and  nis  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  J. 
Gerber  and  Mary  Lichty).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  View  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  19,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and 
Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Enos,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Magdalena 
(Mast)  Miller,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  27,  1885;  died  at  the  Pomerene  Memorial 
Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  June  8,  1977;  aged 
91  y.  He  was  married  to  Maude  Mast,  who  died  in 


1951.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Viola),  one  son 
(Clark),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  lola  Maust),  He  was 
a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  Lin- 
gler  Funeral  Home,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  June  11,  in 
charge  of  Erv  Schlabacn  and  William  Estes;  inter- 
ment in  the  Union  Hill  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Titus  Earl,  son  of  David  F.  and  Alice 
(Mann)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind,,  June  10, 
1899;  died  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  June  11,  1977;  aged 
78  y.  In  1924  he  was  married  to  Alma  Springer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Keith  and 
Virgil)  and  2 daughters  (Lavon  and  Celia).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pueblo  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  McCarthy 
Funeral  Home,  Pueblo,  June  15,  in  charge  of  J.  E. 
Gingrich;  interment  in  tne  Roselawn  Cemetery. 

Pellman,  LeRoy  S.,  son  of  Charles  G.  and 
Elizabeth  Shellenberger,  was  born  in  Richfield, 
Pa,,  Mar.  1,  1893;  died  at  Whitehall  Nursing  and 
Community  Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  29, 
1977;  aged  84  y.  On  Apr.  26,  1917,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Lauver,  who  died  on  Sept.  30, 
1968.  On  June  7,  1969,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  C. 
Hess,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Ellen  — Mrs,  Dwight  Hartman, 
Freda  — Mrs,  Calvin  Redekop,  Feme  — Mrs. 
Vernon  Click,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Wilbur  Maust), 
4 sons  (Hubert,  Richard,  William,  and  Charles), 
22  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  5 step- 
children (Paul  and  Merle  Clugston,  Miriam — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Ober,  Joyce — Mrs,  Donald  Hershey, 
and  Ruth — Mrs.  Galen  Miller),  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Mary  Ferster),  and  4 brothers  (Paul,  Percy, 
Walter,  and  Wilbur).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Goodwill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Lauver  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
2,  in  charge  of  Isaac  Sensenig,  Laban  Kauffman, 
and  Carl  Graybill;  interment  in  Lauver’s  Cem- 
etery, 

Poole,  Sylvia,  daughter  of  Mose  and  Mag- 
delene  (Ropp)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Nortn- 
easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  6,  1914;  died  at  Strat- 
ford General  Hospital  on  Apr.  26,  1977;  aged  62 
y.  On  Oct.  27,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Roy  Poole 
who  survives.  Also  survivng  are  2 sons  (Murray 
and  Howard),  one  daughter  (Marilyn — Mrs. 
Keith  Brenneman),  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge  of 
Amsey  Martin  and  Alvin  Schultz;  interment  in 
Poole  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rieck,  Edna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Rohr)  Schmidt,  died  at  Freeport  Hospital  on 
June  11,  1977;  aged  85  y.  She  was  married  to  John 
Schiedel,  who  died  in  1944.  She  was  later  married 
to  Ervin  Rieck,  who  died  in  1975.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Lloyd),  one  stepson  (Harold),  2 
daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  Orie  Litwiller  and  Aud- 
rey— Mrs,  Leonard  Turpin),  3 stepdaughters 
(Mabel— Mrs,  Harold  Huehn,  Mrs.  Elsie  Heller, 
and  Myrtle — Mrs.  Edward  Armstrong),  12  grand- 
children, 10  stepgrandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, one  step-great-grandchild,  and  one 
brother  (Herman  Schmidt).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sons  (Earl  and  John),  2 sisters,  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  14,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher; 
interment  in  Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Earl  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Bar- 
bara (Nafziger)  Roth,  was  born  in  East  Lynn, 
Mo.,  Nov.  2,  1910;  died  of  a coronary  attack  at 
Cass  Co.  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
June  7,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Nov.  22,  1931,  he  was 
married  to  Vivian  L.  Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  Erlene — Mrs. 
Solomon  Schlegel  and  Lena  Marie — Mrs.  Fred 
Piatt,  Jr.),  2 sons  (Everett  Joseph  and  Galen 
Leroy),  15  grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Harvey  Roth).  He  was  a member  of  the  Syca- 
more Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  10,  in  charge  of  Ken- 
neth F.  Steckly;  interment  in  the  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 


Roth,  Walter  D.,  son  of  Daniel  P.  and  Katie 
(Reichardt)  Roth,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Dec.  25,  1908;  died  of  amyatropic  lateral  sclerosis 
at  Northwest  Care  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May 
28,  1977;  aged  68  y.  On  Dec.  11,  1932,  he  was 
married  to  Laura  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (James),  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Becky  Ball),  3 grandsons,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Viola 
Mauws),  and  2 brothers  (Earl  and  Carl).  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of 
Ellis  Croyle  and  P,  L.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Schlegel,  Willard,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Stutzman)  Schlegel,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb., 
July  18,  1917,  died  at  Seward  Memorial  Hospital, 
June  10,  1977;  aged  59  y.  On  Jan.  5,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Nora  Roth,  who  died  on  Sept.  28, 
1958.  On  Aug.  30,  1959,  he  was  married  to  Viola 
B.  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  Fred  Willard  Schlegel),  5 stepdaughters, 
(Merna — Mrs,  Wilbur  Schweitzer,  Mrs.  Gail 
Schweitzer,  Glenda — Mrs.  Bill  Veal,  Cheryl — 
Mrs.  Jim  Pelley,  and  Carol — Mrs.  Kelly  Newton), 
12  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  his 
mother,  and  2 sisters  (Verda — Mrs.  George  Yeac- 
kley,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Leland  Rediger).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 daughfers  (Sharon  Dianne 
and  Wanda  Kay),  one  brother  (Clarence),  and  one 
sister  (Mabel).  He  was  a member  of  Bellwood 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  13,  in  charge  of  Herbert  L,  Yoder; 
interment  in  Blue  Mound  Cemetery. 

Shore,  William  W.,  son  of  John  G.  and  Nettie 
(Voorhees)  Shore,  was  born  near  Topeka,  Kan., 
Mar.  29,  1890;  died  at  Sterling  Care  Center,  Sterl- 
ing, III.,  May  23,  1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Feb.  26, 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Hartman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Floyd  W.  and 
Delbert  E. ),  7 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mabel),  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 brothers  and  3 sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  26,  in 
charge  of  Mark  Lehman;  interment  in  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stamm,  Ida,  daughter  of  Peter  D.  and  Ca- 
therine (Neihouser)  Snort,  was  born  in  Henry  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1888;  died  at  Fairlawn  Nursing 
Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  June  12,  1977;  aged  88  y. 
On  July  28,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Adolph 
Stamm,  who  died  July  27,  1944.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Mrs.  Florence  Greiser,  Mrs.  Emma 
Roth,  Mrs.  Helen  Liechty,  Katherine — Mrs. 
Harold  J.  Short,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Dale  Zigler),  2 
sons  (Henry  and  Frederick  Stamm),  30  grand- 
children, and  49  great-grandchildren.  Two  sons 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Allen  Lloyd,  son  of  Lloyd  and  Irma 
(Miller)  Stutzman,  was  born  near  Mantua,  Ohio, 
Dec.  3,  1925;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  at 
Mantua,  Ohio,  June  14,  1977;  aged  51  y.  On  May 
7,  1950.  he  was  married  to  Alvera  Schweitzer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Twyla 
Mae,  Wanda  Jean,  and  Barbara  Ann),  one  brother 
(Walter),  and  one  sister  (Pauline — Mrs.  Oren  Os- 
wald). He  was  a member  of  Aurora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
20,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Miller  and  Eugene 
Yoder;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 
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Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville, Mo..  July  29-31. 
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British  church  leader  barred 
from  church  meeting  in  USSR 

One  of  Britain  s top  experts  on  church  af- 
fairs in  communist  Europe  was  barred  by 
the  Soviet  Union  from  attending  a five-day 
religious  conference  in  Moscow,  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  disclosed  here. 

The  council  said  that  the  Soviet  Embassy 
here  had  refused  a visa  to  Paul  Oestreicher 
to  attend  a conference  arranged  by  the  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  and  attended  by  500 
representatives  of  the  World’s  major  reli- 
gions. The  conference,  held  “for  peace, 
disarmament,  and  just  relations  between  na- 
tions, ” ended  on  Eriday,  June  10. 

But  it  was  attended  by  Anglican  Bishop 
Robert  Runcie  of  St.  Albans,  north  of 
London,  who  went  as  the  personal 
representative  of  Archbishop  Donald  Cog- 
gan  of  Canterbury. 

Oestreicher  is  Anglican  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Blackheath, 
southeast  London,  chairman  of  the  British 
Section  of  Amnesty  International,  the 
human  rights  organization  which  campaigns 
for  prisoners  of  conscience,  and  secretary  of 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  East-West 
Relations  Advisory  Committee. 

He  has  been  to  Moscow  several  times  and 
was  one  of  three  people  nominated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  represent  the 
Council  at  the  conference.  The  other  two 
were  Brian  Duckworth,  a Methodist  and 
secretary  of  the  Council’s  International  Af- 
fairs Division,  and  Wolf  Mendl,  a Quaker 
and  reader  in  war  studies  at  the  London 
University  King’s  College. 

But  Duckworth  was  withdrawn  when  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  asked  for  the 
number  of  British  representatives  to  be  cut 
by  one.  Mr.  Mendl  also  withdrew  following 
the  ban  on  Mr.  Oestreicher.  Thus  the 
council  was  not  represented. 

Mendl  said,  “This  refusal  amounts  to  an 
attempt  to  choose  our  delegates  for  us.  The 
free  exchange  of  religious  delegations  is 
specifically  covered  by  the  Helsinki  accords. 
If  these  are  breached  in  letter  or  spirit  I can- 
not agree  to  participate.  ’ 


Meeting  of  black  young  people 
urged,  Missouri  Synod 

The  Board  of  Youth  Ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church- Missouri  Synod  has  called 
for  a gathering  of  black  young  people  in  the 
synod  before  the  end  of  1978. 

The  Board  also  voted  to  help  develop 


“resource  newspapers  aimed  at  improving 
communication  among  black  youth  and 
black  LCMS  parishes,  ’ according  to  an  an- 
nouncement. (“Black  parishes”  are  those 
having  more  than  40  percent  black  member- 
ship. ) 

Ben  Eggers,  the  Board’s  executive 
secretary,  said  the  Board  would  be  open  to 
similar  concerns  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  estimated  65,000 
black  U.S.  Lutherans  belong  to  the  synod, 
which  is  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  its  work  among  U.S.  blacks. 


“Sharing  of  Ministries”  held  key 
to  liturgical  renewal 

Acknowledging  that  there  is  still  “a  good 
deal  of  opposition  ” to  reforms  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  liturgy,  a leading  U.S.  Catholic  li- 
turgist  said  here  that  the  “sharing  of  minis- 
tries ’ with  the  laity  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  liturgical  renewal  in  the  U.S. 

“Believe  me,  ” said  Richard  Butler,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pastoral  Institute  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
“if  these  ministries  for  the  laity  had  not 
been  reinstituted  as  they  have,  the  liturgical 
reforms  of  Vatican  II  would  never  have 
caught  on. ” 

He  praised  the  pastoral  sense  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  who  were  “quick  to  realize 
the  need  for  liturgical  reforms  and  to  adapt 
to  them  because  these  changes  are  what 
most  of  the  people  really  wanted.” 

Butler,  whose  institute  will  sponsor 
several  one-day  liturgical  workshops  in  the 
Memphis  diocese  later  this  year,  said  the 
one  change  that  had  the  most  critical  effect 
on  liturgical  reform  was  the  use  of  lay  lectors 
in  the  Mass. 

He  said  “there  was,  and  in  some  quarters 
there  still  is,  a good  deal  of  opposition.” 

Three  Baptist  congregations 
formed  near  Moscow 

A Baptist  World  Alliance  (BWA)  official 
reports  that  three  new  Baptist  congregations 
have  been  formed  in  the  Moscow  suburbs, 
bringing  the  total  to  17  in  the  Moscow  area. 

Carl  W.  Tiller,  associate  secretary  of  the 
BWA,  said  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
church  have  been  verified  through  the  BWA 
European  office,  and  he  visited  one  of  the 
suburban  churches  during  a recent  visit  to 
the  USSR. 

He  said  the  large  central  congregation 
known  as  Moscow  Baptist  Church  has  been 


long  familiar  to  visitors.  But  the  reports  of 
the  existence  of  13  congregations  in  the 
suburbs  had  not  been  confirmed  until  now. 
Tiller  said  three  other  suburban  churches 
have  been  formed  and  are  awaiting  registra- 
tion by  the  Soviet  government. 

In  an  interview  to  be  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  Baptist  Herald,  a Baptist  World 
Alliance  publication.  Tiller  noted  signs  of 
Baptist  growth  in  several  USSR  cities  he  and 
Mrs.  Tiller  visited. 

The  Soviet  Union  falls  short  of  human 
rights  in  such  areas  as  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  movement,  and  freedom  of 
association;  he  said,  but  “there  are  many  en- 
couraging signs  of  relaxation  of  the  state’s 
relations  to  the  Baptists.  ” 

He  also  noted  that  the  1960  split  between 
the  registered  All  Union  Council  of  Evange- 
lical Christians-Baptists  and  the  group  of 
separated  “dissident  ” (not  registered  with 
the  government)  churches  appears  to  be 
healing.  He  said  43  of  the  separated  con- 
gregations have  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment. 


Study  of  marriage  and  divorce 
prepared  for  Brethren 

A prime  obstacle  to  successful  marriage  is 
the  myth  that  people  who  marry  “naturally 
know  how  to  live  together  happily,”  accord- 
ing to  a major  study  by  a Church  of  the 
Brethren  committee. 

“Marriage  is  the  most  complex  relation- 
ship any  two  people  will  ever  have  ” and  re- 
quires training  in  the  creative  use  of  con- 
flict, insights  into  communication,  and 
knowledge  of  sexuality,  said  the  study  report 
on  marriage  and  divorce  prepared  by  a five- 
member  committee. 

The  report  said  it  is  a task  of  the  faith 
community  to  help  husbands  and  wives 
view  marriage  not  as  emotional  drabness  but 
as  a dynamic,  constantly  changing  process 
of  interaction  and  growth. 

“It  is  possible  for  marriage  to  be  the  most 
creative,  productive,  empowering,  and  ex- 
citing relationship  in  all  one  s life,  it  said. 
“Marriage  as  a lifelong  commitment  has  the 
potential  of  being  the  arena  of  life  in  which 
the  central  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
may  be  discovered  and  lived  out. 

But,  it  continued,  “no  longer  can  the 
church  assume  that  couples  will  remain 
married  because  of  the  expectation  of  the 
family,  church,  and  community.  They  are 
likely  to  stay  together  in  the  future  because 
their  relationship  is  fulfilling  to  them  as  in- 
dividuals and  couples.  ” 
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Holding  this  year’s  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention  in  Colorado  made  an  opportunity  for  some  of  us 
to  see  a few  aspects  of  the  country  not  familiar  to  us.  Our 
family  loaded  up  Rough  Rider,  the  little  Japanese- American 
which  took  the  place  of  our  Venerable  Sedan  last  winter 
when  that  worthy  began  showing  signs  of  automotive 
senility.  RR  crossed  the  plains  coolly  and  climbed  mountains 
faithfully  if  a bit  sluggishly.  It  enabled  us  to  view  selected 
parts  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  points  between. 

Being  a tourist  has  its  hazards.  Basically  they  are  two:  1. 
without  guidance  one  may  miss  what  an  area  has  to  offer, 
simply  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  2.  Then  there  are  the 
tourist  traps,  indifferent  natural,  historical,  or  cultural  effects 
oversold  for  commercial  purposes.  However,  if  one  can 
choose  carefully,  it  is  possible  to  observe  and  learn  from 
travel.  During  our  recent  foray  to  the  West,  the  following 
made  impressions. 

1.  Museums  and  national  monuments.  Sometimes  recent 
history  is  less  noticed  than  that  farther  away.  In  light  of  the 
500  and  1000-year  history,  who  would  take  note  of  100  years? 
Some  people  in  the  West  do.  We  were  impressed  with  certain 
museums  in  Nebraska,  for  example,  and  the  historical 
insights  they  have  recorded.  Especially  the  tragic  Indian 
story. 

The  Indian  story  must  surely  be  on  the  minds  of  North 
Americans  for  some  time  to  come  and  it  is  memorialized 
helpfully  in  museums  of  the  West  for  us  to  ponder,  like  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  in  our  hearts.  What  alternatives  there  could 
have  been  we  do  not  know,  given  the  natural  greed  of 
mankind.  But  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  part  as 
a way  to  destroy  the  Plains  Indians  must  surely  rank  with  the 
Babylonian  captivity  as  an  attempt  at  genocide  which  almost 
succeeded. 

In  addition  the  West  has  more  than  its  share  of  natural  and 
cultural  wonders,  a number  of  which  have  been  set  aside  as 
monuments.  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska,  a promontory  from 
which  one  can  survey  the  country  for  miles  around  and 
beside  which  it  is  still  possible  to  see  the  ruts  of  wagons  going 
west  in  the  two  decades  before  the  railroad  opened.  Mesa 
Verde  in  southwest  Colorado,  where  for  half  a millennium  or 
more,  Indians  lived  first  on  the  tops  of  the  mesas,  then  under 
the  cliffs,  and  finally  left.  Why  they  left  is  not  clear  today.  It 
is  now  possible  to  piece  together  considerable  of  this  history 
from  their  prehistorical  remains — to  marvel  at  their  progress 
and  regress  and  wonder  how  we  will  look  800  years  hence. 

2.  Plains  and  mountains.  In  Pennsylvania  where  I live  a 
mountain  is  typically  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 


In  Colorado  the  plains  and  valleys  are  higher  than  this.  I 
believe  someone  said  there  are  60  peaks  in  Colorado  more 
than  14,000  feet  high.  We  drove  to  the  top  of  one  of  them — 
as  near  the  top  as  one  can  drive.  Then  I wondered  why  I 
insisted  in  doing  it.  (One  frightened  passenger  wondered 
too. ) The  Rocky  Mountains  must  be  reckoned  with  when  one 
travels  in  the  West.  I have  heard  of  cars  which  required 
adjustment  of  their  carburetors  to  climb  them  because  of  the 
“thinner  air.  ” I know  of  people  who  required  adjustment  in 
their  speed  of  walking  for  the  same  reason. 

As  soon  as  one  descends  the  mountains,  there  are  the 
plains — a vast  tableland  of  grass,  grain,  and  cattle  producing 
food  for  the  farmers  and  for  many  more.  I am  told  that  this 
year  again  is  one  of  a bountiful  harvest  and  a time  of  surplus. 
Delton  Franz  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  calling  attention  to  the  need  to  support 
a grain  reserve  bill  (H.  R.  7871)  now  discussed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  a way  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  and  providing  a 
hedge  against  a day  of  famine. 

3.  Water.  As  resident  of  an  area  which  seemed  oversnowed 
last  winter  and  often  receives  so  much  rain  as  to  be  unhandy, 

I was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  shortage  of  water  in  the 
mountain  states  of  the  West.  From  this  Western  perspective, 
one  views  with  greater  appreciation  snow-fed  streams  which 
rush  down  the  canyons.  And  the  stark  difference  between 
irrigated  and  nonirrigated  land  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

With  this  background  one  can  grasp  more  fully  the 
significance  of  water  in  the  Bible.  For  the  Bible  was  written 
in  a land  where  water  was  and  is  a critical  issue.  The  desert  is 
never  far  away  and  in  a year  of  low  rainfall  it  may  begin  to 
move  in  on  you. 

One  understands  further  why  water  became  a useful  figure 
to  describe  the  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  life.  “ He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters  ” (Ps.  23:2).  “As  the  heart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O God” 
(Ps.  42:1).  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and 
drink  ” (Jn.  7:37).  “And  he  shewed  me  a pure  river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  22:1). 

Water  is  especially  scarce  in  Colorado  this  year.  We 
camped  by  a lake  where  the  boats  were  anchored  one-half 
mile  or  more  from  the  marina.  The  water  had  receded  that 
far.  It  has  been  dry  before  as  weather  cycles  have  come  and 
gone.  And  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  snows  will  return. 
But  until  they  do,  the  persons  who  depend  on  them  are  a 
little  more  conscious  of  their  dependence.  As  we  should  all 
be. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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An  interview  with  Rudy  Wiebe 


by  Kenneth  Reed 


I want  to  introduce  you  to  Rudy  Wiebe.  Unlike  a visiting 
minister  or  evangelist,  he  will  likely  not  come  speaking  for 
himself.  Unlike  a politieian,  you  will  likely  not  see  his  face  on 
a billboard,  a telephone  pole,  or  television.  He  is  a 
storywriter,  a Mennonite  storywriter,  from  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta. 

I met  Wiebe  finally  by  a roundabout  way,  in  Toronto, 
where  he  is  now  working  with  an  aetors’  eompany  to  build  a 
new  play.  First  I read  his  book.  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many, 
ten  or  more  years  ago  in  college  where  I appeared  on  a panel 
and  criticized  it,  espeeially  that  sex  scene.  It  wasn’t  all  the 
book’s  fault,  partly  my  own  astonishment  to  see  and  read 
blood-and-skin-and-voiee  Mennonites  in  a storybook! 

Sometime  later,  I read  his  third  book.  The  Blue  Mountains 
of  China,  which  figuratively  lifted  my  hair.  Pride  in  who  I 
was:  A Mennonite.  After  that,  his  book  The  Temptations  of 
Big  Bear,  whieh  I read  with  disgust,  what  seemed  boring,  like 
a big  long  poem  (who  reads  poems  anymore  and  likes  them?), 
and  lifeless.  Rereading  it  a year  later  it  was  different — strong, 
beautiful.  I wanted  to  meet  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

He  is  not  so  much  to  look  at.  He  took  his  toothpick  out 
when  I focused  my  camera  because  Tena,  his  wife,  is 
concerned  that  he  look  presentable  in  pictures.  Beards  I like 
but  his  was  seraggly,  skippered  with  white.  “Blunt-ended 
Western  voice  ’ somebody  said  he  has,  but  to  me,  not  know- 
ing clearly  what  Western  Canadian  voices  are  supposed  to 
sound  like,  the  voice  seemed  mild,  somewhat  friendly,  going 
on  and  on  about  this  or  that  and  oceasionally  a monstrous  big 
laugh  like  my  Cousin  Sanford’s  in  Bally.  Talking  the  lan- 
guage and  initials  we  all  know:  MBs  and  OMs,  MCC,  Win- 
nipeg, Goshen.  I asked  him  about  his  pilgrimage. 

“I  never  read  anything  remotely  like  my  world  growing 
up,  ” he  said.  Meaning  the  log  houses,  poplar  bush,  forty- 
below  winters,  and  plains  of  northern  Alberta  and  Saskatch- 
ewan into  which  the  refugee  Mennonites  fled  from  Stalin’s 


Kenneth  Reed  is  the  author  of  Mennonite  Soldier  and  former  assistant  edi- 
tor of  Christian  Living  magazine. 


eommunist  paradise  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  this 
century.  “In  college,  the  University  of  Alberta,  F.  M.  Salter 
who  taught  Shakespeare  told  me  if  I ever  wanted  to  take  a 
creative  writing  class  to  see  him.  I said:  What  would  I write 
about?  Salter:  Write  about  what  you  experienced.  What  you 
know.  Wiebe:  All  I know  about  is  a small  Mennonite  com- 
munity I grew  up  in.  Salter:  Someone  might  be  interested  in 
that.’’ 

He  wrote  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many,  a war  novel  of 
destructive  forces  pushing  a Mennonite  community  from 
without  and  within  during  World  War  II.  It  cost  him  his  job 
as  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald  as  general  reac- 
tion was  that  Wiebe  had  muddied  the  Mennonite  people: 
“Look!  You’ve  put  this  in  a book.”  Wiebe  says  that 
experience  taught  him  the  power  of  the  printed  word.  Hurt, 
but  even  more  angry,  he  left  Winnipeg  for  Goshen  College. 
“Goshen  was  good  to  us  . . . put  that  in  your  report.  ” He 
began  to  feel  an  urge  to  tell  the  old  stories,  the  ones  of  life  in 
Russia  he  had  heard  as  a boy  from  his  parents,  who  emigrated 
in  1930,  they  alone  of  Father  Wiebe’s  family  to  survive  the 
Stalin  purges.  The  book  was  called  The  Blue  Mountains  of 
China,  a storybook  of  Mennonite  wanderings  in  search  of  a 
place  to  call  their  own,  surviving  in  spite  of  communism, 
capitalism,  bad  weather,  and  their  own  mistakes.  From 
Goshen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Alberta  where  he  still 
teaches  English  literature  and  writes. 
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Unlike  some  writers,  who  feel  insulted  by  questions  about 
their  books  and  answer  such  questions:  “Go  read  my  books” 
(which  is  a pretty  good  answer  if  it’s  said  right  and  at  the 
right  time),  Wiebe  talks  freely  why  and  how  he  writes.  To 
Donald  Cameron,  a Canadian  literature  man: 

Wiebe:  . I’ve  got  to  do  something  . . . that  will 

somehow  reveal  what  my  lifestyle,  my  work,  my  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world  is.  Not  that  one  does  it  very  well.  Cameron: 
Is  your  fiction  your  primary  mode  of  bearing  witness,  so  to 
speak?  Wiebe:  Yeah.  I think  fiction  is  one  of  the  great  ways 
one  can  express  one’s  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  thing  I’m 
tussling  with  in  this  new  book  [The  Temptations  of  Big  Bear] 
is  how  you  present  facts.  The  facts  that  we  know  about 
certain  situations  are  such  and  such,  but  there  are  many  ways 
of  seeing  facts,  the  facts  we  believe  are  history.  . . . What’s  so 
radical  about  the  way  Jesus  looks  at  things  is  that  He  refuses 
to  look  at  facts  the  way  people  usually  look  at  them.  I think 
this  is  really  why  Jesus  tells  so  many  stories,  to  make  people 
look  at  facts  in  a different  way,  and  this  is  what  a fiction 
writer  can  so  beautifully  do.  When  you  read  Bury  My  Heart 
at  Wounded  Knee,  suddenly  the  facts  of  how  the  white  man 
took  over  the  American  West — all  of  a sudden  you  come  up 
with  a totally  different  viewpoint  because  you  look  at  it  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  white  man  moving  in,  but  of  the 
Indian  who’s  getting  pushed  up  against  the  wall.  ” {Conversa- 
tions with  Canadian  Novelists,  Part  Two.  pp.  149,  150. 
Macmillan  of  Canada,  1973.) 

Unearthing,  Wiebe  calls  his  way  of  doing  a story.  What 
rough  lumber  is  to  the  cabinetmaker,  unplowed  untested 
ground  to  the  farmer,  historical  facts  about  a man  or  woman 
are  to  the  writer.  Some  bits  worthless,  others  valuable,  some 
apparently  valuable  but  containing  hidden  bad  spots,  others 
of  immediate  value  but  requiring  lots  of  follow-up  work,  still 
others  valuable  in  their  place  but  not  in  this  story. 

For  two  summers,  in  a converted  school  bus,  Wiebe  and  his 
family  traveled  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  border,  from  Cold 
Lake  to  the  Missouri  River,  visiting  every  place  that  had  rele- 
vant landmarks,  survivors,  museum  items  to  illuminate  and 


build  the  story  of  Big  Bear,  the  Plains  Cree  chief  who  only 
reluctantly  finally  signed  a treaty  with  encroaching  white 
Canada,  even  then  refusing  to  pick  a reservation  for  his 
people  in  hopes  of  a better  treaty,  losing  initiative  finally  to 
his  own  young  men  who  struck  back  violently  and  brought  on 
Big  Bear’s  imprisonment  by  white  Canada.  The  facts  were 
often  conflicting  reports  of  battles,  diaries,  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  court  trials,  letters  from  “the  frontier,  ” skull  frag- 
ments in  a museum.  “Through  the  smoke  and  darkness  and 
piled-up  factuality  of  a hundred  years  to  see  a face,  ” Wiebe 
says. 

He  came  finally,  after  nearly  six  years  of  work,  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  where 
Big  Bear’s  Power  Bundle  is  kept.  It  strains  the  imagination  to 
think  of  an  equivalent  in  our  lives  to  the  Power  Bundle.  For 
Mennonites,  maybe  the  printed  Bible.  For  Catholics,  maybe 
the  Host  wafer  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Un- 
wrapping it  to  find  only  a hollowed-out  bear  claw  on  a red 
cloth. 

“Bear  spirit,”  Wiebe  explains.  “The  most  powerful  spirit 
known  to  the  Cree  Indian.  Hanging  that  around  his  neck, 
singing  the  proper  songs.  Big  Bear  was  in  the  perfect  power 
position.  He  could  not  be  touched.  No  white  bullet.  I felt  in 
touch  with  that  spirit.  Suddenly  I had  a glimmering  of  what  I 
was  trying  to  capture.  Who  this  man  Big  Bear  is. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  draw  too  narrowly  what  the  God 
Experience  on  Earth  is,”  he  says.  “To  the  Cree  of  that  time 
the  world  and  everything  in  it  was  made  by  a God  that  is 
love.  Who  gives  everything  to  them.  When  he  kills  his  buf- 
falo he  thanks  God  for  it.  He  could  never  make  a buffalo 
himself.  I think  Big  Bear  is  very  close  to  that  kind  of  under- 
standing of  God.  Without  special  revelation.  He  could  never 
be  attracted  to  the  Jesus  the  missionaries  showed  him.  What 
could  the  missionaries  ever  say  when  they  came  to  the  Cree 
camp  and  found  them  already  sharing?  While  they 
themselves  were  great  hoarders.  Where  did  this  private 
property,  private  enterprise  thing  come  from? 

(Although  when  I checked,  Wiebe  himself,  with  his 
brothers,  owns  320  acres  of  northern  Alberta  bushland. 
Which  he  says  contain  no  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  although 
they  do  not  allow  hunting  on  the  land. ) 

o o o 

“I’m  a religious  writer.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
success,  ” Wiebe  says.  Who  reads  him  then.  Why  is  it  we 
haven’t  heard  of  him  before? 

Certainly  not  the  Mennonites.  “Mennonites  don’t  seem  to 
really  be  a bookreading  people,  ” he  explains.  “Although 
some  of  my  most  faithful  readers  are  some  in  my  own  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  Church  in  Edmonton.  ” He  relishes  a story  of 
reading  aloud  to  a gathering  of  250  Mennonites  their  own 
battered  Germanized  English  through  the  voice  of  Erieda 
Friesen,  a character  in  The  Blue  Mountains  of  China.  “They 
almost  died  laughing.  They  had  never  heard  their  own  lan- 
guage written  before.  ” He  also  tells  of  a young  Cree  man 
who  came  to  him  appreciating  Wiebe’s  Big  Bear,  for  al- 
though he  had  grown  up  on  a reservation  he  had  never  heard 
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Some  Rudy  Wiebe  books 

The  following  books  by  Rudy  Wiebe  are  in  print,  all 
published  by  McClelland  and  Stewart  in  Canada. 
They  may  be  purchased  through  any  Provident  book- 
store. 

Blue  Mountains  of  China,  Paper  $2.50 
Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many,  Paper  $2.50 
Temptations  of  Big  Bear,  Paper  $3.50;  Cloth  $9.95 
Where  Is  the  Voice  Coming  From?  Paper  $4.95 


the  stories  of  his  own  people  and  their  great  statesman  Big 
Bear.  “One  of  the  sad  things  of  my  life  is  that  my  mother  and 
father — my  mother  is  still  living,  she’s  in  her  eighties — never 
read  to  me.  They  couldn’t  read  English. 

“If  I imagine  very  clearly  the  audience  I’m  writing  for  I’ll 
miss  half  the  potential.  ” 

The  critics,  at  least  the  Canadian  ones,  praise  Wiebe’s 
work  and  this  has  led  to  his  books  being  studied  in  Canadian 
schools  and  colleges,  awards  are  given  to  him,  his  works  tele- 
vised on  CBC.  Donald  Cameron:  “I  think  you’re  about  the 
only  serious  Christian  novelist  writing  in  this  country  now. 
There  are  others,  but  they  tend  to  be  mostly  Christian  and 
not  much  writer.  ” Robert  Kroetsch  of  New  York  State 
University:  “.  . . he  has  a gift  for  recording  the  speech  of  his 
characters:  listen  as  they  talk  and  you  know  their  gentleness, 
their  toughness,  their  fears  and  joys  and  longings.  ” The  critic 
for  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  thinks  differently.  “Bear 
grease,  ” he  says  of  Wiebe’s  way  of  writing,  which  seems  to 
mean  hard-to-read;  long,  long  trying-to-be-poetic  sentences; 
jumpy;  hard  to  latch  one’s  mind  onto. 

Wiebe  does  not  apologize  for  his  way  of  writing.  “It’s  dif- 
ficult, of  course.  If  I spend  six  years  on  something  I don’t 
want  you  to  spend  2V2  hours  on  it.  I’m  not  Reader's  Digest.  " 
To  the  Christian  college  professor  who  put  down  his  book  as 
too  hard,  Wiebe  said:  “If  you  don’t  like  what  I write  go  read 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  or  Danny  Orlis.’’  Hot  dog  books,  he 
calls  them.  “I’m  not  interested  in  making  hot  dogs.  The  good 
cook  takes  great  pride  in  what  he  makes.  I set  high  standards 
for  myself.  It’s  no  easier  to  put  Christian  life  in  a story  than  in 
real  life.  By  saying  a formula.  It’s  very  difficult  to  write  a 
good  Christian  story. 

“The  beauty  of  fiction  is  to  show  people  living  a particular 
thing  and  you  are  convinced  emotionally  by  what  they’re  liv- 
ing. Unlike  a sermon,  which  is  a proposition.  A lot  of  Chris- 
tian writers  don’t  trust  fiction — they  have  to  have  proposi- 
tions said  again  and  again.  At  some  point  you  have  to  trust 
your  reader  that  your  art  is  getting  through.  ” Although  he 
says  he  does  give  hints  to  the  readers  as  to  what  his 


characters’  lives  mean.  The  verse  from  Acts  17  that  precedes  I 
the  Table  of  Contents  in  The  Temptations  of  Big  Bear  is  such  ‘ 
a hint  about  the  story,  he  says.  j 

I 

o o o 

I 

what  then?  Am  I telling  you  to  go  out  and  buy  this  man  s j 
books  and  read  them  and  “believe  ” them?  Am  I doing  an  ad-  ; 
vertisement  here  for  him  and  his  publishers?  “No  ” to  both  j 
questions.  Just  this:  Please  realize  that  the  sermons  (truth  in 
propositions),  the  histories  (truth  in  “facts ’’),  and  the  stories  ^ 
(truth  in  parables)  are  all  ways  to  learn  about  life  and  jl 
ourselves  and  the  inbreaking  kingdom  of  God.  The  former  | 
two  have  been  too  easily  and  too  uncritically  accepted  as  j 
truth  while  stories,  one  of  Jesus’  own  favorite  methods,  have  J 
been  distrusted.  Rudy  Wiebe  says  it: 

“I  too  have  stood  before  that  statue  [of  Zwingli],  stared  at 
the  place  on  the  Limmat  where  Manz  was  drowned.  We 
know  almost  enough  facts  about  our  heritage,  what  we  need 
now  is  more  moving  stories  told  about  that  heritage  so  we  can 
become  as  emotionally  committed  as  those  who  first  lived  it.  ” 
{Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April  1976,  p.  150.) 


A map  to  cherish 

“The  Plain  Churches  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Related  Groups:  Mennonite — Amish — Brethren — River 
Brethren,’’  by  Stephen  E.  Scott.  Map;  black-and-white. 
Available  from  the  author,  R.  1,  Box  362,  Columbia,  PA 
17512.  $2.00  ppd. 

Compiler  Stephen  Scott  has  brought  together  from  many 
different  sources  an  amazing  amount  of  research  on 
Lancaster  County’s  religious  groups.  This  is  more  remarkable 
since  the  author,  originally  from  Xenia,  Ohio,  grew  up  in 
mainstream  Protestantism  with  only  a superficial  knowledge 
of  the  “plain  people.  ” After  living  and  working  with  various 
of  the  groups,  he  moved  to  Lancaster  County  in  1969  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  Old  Order  River  Brethren. 

Brother  Scott’s  overwhelming  interest  in  Mennonite  and 
related  history,  his  concern  for  accuracy,  and  his  artistic  incli- 
nations have  combined  to  produce  a reliable  picture  of  243 
congregations  representing  36  different  groups.  Through 
personal  interviews  and  printed  sources  he  has  included  even 
the  smallest  groups,  thus  calling  attention  to  their  right  to 
exist  as  independent  bodies  with  unique  beliefs  and  practices. 
With  its  introductory  essay  this  map  should  enable  indi- 
viduals to  differentiate  between  the  different  groups  as  well 
as  to  see  their  similarities.  A clearly  diagrammed  family  tree 
chart  of  “plain  ” churches  in  Lancaster  County  accompanies 
the  map. 

Though  more  expensive  to  produce,  a color-coded  map 
would  have  enabled  the  user  to  benefit  from  the  contents 
with  greater  ease.  Nevertheless,  this  one  belongs  in  every 
Mennonite  library  and  should  also  be  in  homes  as  well. — 
Carolyn  L.  Charles 
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what  is  a healthy  view  of  God? 

by  Conrad  Baer 


An  individual’s  God-view  is  the  most  important  attitude  of 
life.  The  way  in  which  a person  sees  God  has  a direct  bearing 
on  formation  of  the  self-concept  in  areas  of  guilt  and  belief  in 
one’s  own  capabilities.  In  turn,  the  self-concept  determines 
the  quality  of  interpersonal  relationships  throughout  life. 

A child’s  God-view  has  its  beginning  in  parental  and  au- 
thority models  and  is  later  refined  by  other  cultural  in- 
fluences. I believe  many  misconceptions  about  God  stem 
from  childhood  distortions.  Unless  corrected,  these  distor- 
tions become  magnified  as  the  child  grows  older. 

Scripture  states  that  humanity  views  God  as  through  an 
optical  filter.  We  don’t  have  the  complete  picture  yet. 
Despite  our  sensory  limitations,  it  is  important  that  we  dis- 
card views  which  keep  us  from  more  complete  comprehen- 
sion. A growing  believer  eagerly  seeks  the  blessings  which 
come  with  added  clarity  of  perception.  More  accurate  views 
of  God  result  in  accelerated  inner  growth  and  a happier  life. 
In  my  thirty  years  of  existence.  I’ve  encountered  three  areas 
of  spiritual  perception  where  the  glass  seems  to  need  the  most 
cleaning. 

The  first  area  of  concern  is  the  distortion  of  Biblical  termi- 
nology. Many  believers  use  the  King  James  Version  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a base  text  for  study,  meditation,  and  public  disserta- 
tion. Although  I believe  Jesus  can  be  found  in  any  Bible,  I 
think  it  is  a mistake  to  start  a child  on  the  road  to  spiritual 
development  with  the  KJV.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  KJV  has 
led  many  believers  into  a lagoon  of  hazy  word  forms.  The 
“thee’s  ” and  “thou’s  ” liberally  sprinkled  through  public  dis- 
course, prayers,  and  inner  thought  of  a meditative  nature, 
can  reinforce  feelings  of  distance  from  God.  Jesus  spoke  to 
people  in  the  language  of  His  day.  The  Spirit  still  leads  men 
in  the  clarification  of  and  updating  of  scriptural  texts  which 
are  more  faithful  to  the  meanings  God  intended  to  convey. 

The  second  area  of  sensory  distortion  is  the  misplaced  per- 
ception of  the  present  kingdom.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
heavenlies  as  the  realm  of  God.  Jesus  ascended  into  the 
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clouds.  Christ  promised  to  return  in  a similar  manner.  When 
we  join  these  and  related  Scriptures  we  tend  to  form  spatial 
concepts  when  thinking  of  God.  God  is  spirit  and  a spirit  is 
not  bounded  by  space.  When  we  view  God  in  spatial  terms 
alone,  we  neglect  one  of  the  most  startling  teachings  of  Jesus. 
He  proclaimed  that  the  potential  for  kingdom  development 
lay  within  the  individual. 

Here  is  the  greatest  virgin  territory  in  creation!  When  we 
think  of  God  as  only  “up  there’’  we  miss  the  full  reality  of  His 
Spirit  surrounding  us  in  nature,  in  the  creative  acts  of  man,  in 
other  believers,  and  the  indwelling  presence  in  our  own 
bodies.  When  we  begin  to  view  God’s  moral  directives  as 
coming  from  within,  we  become  God’s  co-creators.  We 
dream  God’s  dreams  for  mankind.  As  long  as  we  remain 
rooted  in  the  written  Word,  His  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  The  environment  surrounding  a Christian  becomes  a 
reflection  of  the  condition  within  him. 

A person  possessing  this  kind  of  vision  does  not  think  solely 
of  his  home  in  heaven.  He  broods  creatively  about  and  works 
toward  spiritual  and  cultural  development  of  the  third  world 
countries.  He  envisions  the  full  flowering  of  the  church  in 
Russia,  sees  the  divine  wave  cresting  in  The  People’s  Re- 
public of  China,  and  is  alert  to  the  Israel  of  Christ.  Such  a 
person  works  to  see  the  kingdom  come  in  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere.  He’s  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  man 
spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically.  Total  wholeness  for  the 
whole  man. 

Now,  I present  what  I believe  to  be  the  worst  distortion  of 
all:  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  judgment  of  God.  Jonathan 
Edwards  once  preached  a fiery  sermon  which  was  enshrined 
for  our  consumption  in  a high  school  textbook.  He  titled  his 
thunderings,  “Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.  ” That 
sermon  is  said  to  have  scared  hundreds  into  the  kingdom.  I 
regret  that  some  preachers  today  still  hold  the  “threat  of 
damnation’’  method  of  public  speaking  in  high  regard.  The 
emphasis  on  God’s  judgment  instead  of  God’s  love  is  a serious 
mistake  because  it  results  in  a salvation  relationship  which  is 
based  on  fear. 
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I am  sorry  that  this  was  my  personal  experience.  I realize  - 
that  my  feelings  are  not  found  universally  in  other  people, 
but  I believe  a view  which  holds  up  God’s  wrath  can  drive 
away  thoughts  of  God’s  love.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
state  that  a person  can  be  so  busy  shrinking  from  God’s  sup- 
posed wrath  that  he  totally  misses  out  on  God’s  love. 

I want  to  point  back  to  one  sermon  which  had  a profound 
positive  effect  on  my  God  concept  and  marked  a turning 
point  in  my  life.  The  year  was  1968.  The  place — the  chapel  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
students,  was  speaking  one  morning  when  he  made  a state- 
ment which  acted  as  a healing  balm  for  my  hurting  spirit.  I 
remember  it  verbatim:  “The  arm  of  God’s  love  is  longer  than 
His  arm  of  judgment!  ” As  this  realization  dawned  within  me, 

I began  to  contemplate  God’s  love  for  me.  In  the  following 
years,  I began  to  develop  a constructive  view  of  God. 

Such  a view  leads  a person  into  intimate  communication 
with  God.  He  is  the  supreme  Spirit  of  love — the  quality  of 
self-giving  without  imposing  demands  on  the  recipient.  God 


A waste  of  talent 

by  Howard  W.  Milton,  Jr. 

“It  was  to  be  a simple  matter.  I had  several  years  of  church 
school  and  vacation  Bible  school  teaching  behind  me.  I had 
taught  every  grade  from  first  through  sixth.  Indeed  I would 
be  able  to  teach  a vacation  Bible  school  class  by  simply  walk- 
ing through  the  door  and  offering  my  services.  ” These  were 
my  thoughts  as  I walked  toward  my  local  church  early  on  the 
first  day  of  vacation  Bible  school. 

I was  recuperating  from  a bout  with  a very  serious  blood 
disease  from  which  I was  miraculously  cured  some  three 
weeks  ago.  It  did  require,  however,  about  three  months  of 
nonstrenuous  recuperation.  It  was  this  prescription  whose 
side-effect  was  causing  me  to  go  “mad  ” simply  sitting  around 
the  house.  I thought  it  a stroke  of  genius  to  volunteer  my  help 
in  the  vacation  Bible  school.  Any  age-group  they  would  allow 
me  to  teach  was  fine  with  me.  I was  so  confident  about  get- 
ting a class  to  teach  that  I didn’t  bother  to  call  the  directress 
of  the  school  to  let  her  know  that  I was  coming. 

I can  still  remember  the  smile  on  her  face  as  I asked  to  help 
in  the  school.  By  her  smile  I deduced  there  must  be  a teach- 
ing position  open  somewhere.  Why  else  would  she  be  so 
happy  about  my  offer? 

She  led  me  downstairs  excitedly  talking  as  we  walked.  I 
reiterated  that  I would  help  wherever  I was  most  needed.  She 
nodded  approvingly. 

I nearly  fell  over  when  our  steps  ended  in  the  kitchen.  No 
class?  No  students?  No  books?  “She  must  have  made  a mis- 
take! ” I thought  to  myself  too  shocked  to  speak  the  words  out 
loud.  The  only  items  around  the  kitchen  were  cups,  cookies, 
and  juice.  I simply  looked  over  the  room,  mouth  agape,  eyes 
widened,  and  utterly  surprised.  Someone  with  all  my  talents 


is  love.  God  is  synonymous  to  love.  The  whole  point  of  Scrip- 
tures is  to  bring  us  to  the  growth  stage  of  supreme  love 
through  Christ.  Love  forms  the  umbrella  for  all  the  lesser 
gifts.  If  we  will  seek  love,  all  the  other  gifts  to  the  church  find 
their  proper  place.  A person  who  enters  this  stage  of  love 
development  is  stable,  yet  creative.  He  is  self-disciplined  and 
free  from  external  constraints.  He  lives  by  the  law  of  love. 

A destructive  view  of  God  leads  to  fear,  repression  of  hurts, 
broken  relationships,  and  a lifeless  form  of  religion. 

A constructive  God-view  gently  propels  one  man  into  a life 
of  exciting  discovery.  A healthy  feeling  toward  God  results  in 
reconciliation  and  healing  of  the  spirit. 

The  best  formula  to  obtain  and  maintain  a constructive,  vi- 
brant relationship  with  God  is  very  simple.  Meditation  on 
God’s  written  Word,  a well-developed  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  exposure  to  the  views  of  God’s  earthly  family  throughout 
the  world. 

Someday  we  will  see  God  face-to-face!  Bless  the  name  of 
God!  ^ 


was  to  be  a mere  cookie  and  juice  tender? 

“I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  help  wherever  you  are 
needed,  ” said  the  directress  as  she  faded  through  the 
doorway.  “Your  directions  are  on  the  counter.  I’ll  check  with 
you  later.  ” 

To  make  juice  and  cookies?  Alas,  the  first  tray  of  “goodies  ” 
had  to  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes.  Surprised,  hurt,  and  a bit 
disillusioned,  I began  the  frustrating  and  repetitive  task  of 
making  juice  and  cookies.  One  by  one  the  classes  came  to 
collect  their  just  deserts.  All  I could  think  about  was  that  I 
belonged  in  one  of  the  classrooms  doing  something  useful. 

As  the  trays  were  returned,  the  teachers  would  comment, 
“Are  we  ever  glad  you  had  these  trays  ready  on  time.  The 
children  really  enjoyed  them  during  recess.  You  know  they 
can  only  sit  still  for  so  long.  ” This  eased  the  pain  a bit  know- 
ing that  perhaps  I was  doing  something  useful.  I did  notice 
that  the  refreshments  enhanced  the  class  recess.  I even 
noticed  the  smiles  the  children  had  when  biting  a cookie.  Still 
I thought,  “What  a waste  of  talent.  ” 

When  I took  my  break  later  that  morning,  I stumbled  upon 
an  article  in  a magazine  which  reminded  me  that  we  all  have 
our  particular  jobs  to  do  for  Him.  He  calls  us  and  uses  us  as 
He  has  need.  Suddenly  my  cry  of  wasting  talent  seemed 
hollow.  I was  being  used  not  for  my  honor  and  glory  but  for 
His.  He  was  using  me  on  His  team.  This  was  the  job — juice 
and  cookies — that  needed  to  be  done  at  that  moment.  The 
Lord  needed  that  spot  filled  and  He  used  me.  A waste  of 
talent?  The  waste  almost  occurred  when  I allowed  my  pride 
to  blind  my  call  to  service.  I needed  to  let  God  have  control  of 
my  life  and  talents. 
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Wives,  husbands,  and  work 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


shortly  after  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  he 
advised  his  co-workers  in  the  government  offices  to  take  time 
for  their  families.  The  gesture  was  a clear  vote  that  sound 
homes  need  both  parents,  not  just  one. 

Recently  I heard  evangelist  Billy  Graham  say  in  a televi- 
sion broadcast  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  again,  he  would 
spend  more  time  with  his  family  and  less  with  his  work.  Yet 
the  truth  in  many  homes  is  that  women  love  their  husbands 
and  husbands  love  their  work. 

Family  breakdowns  occur  when  wives  neglect  family 
responsibilities,  but  also  when  husbands  invest  themselves  so 
totally  in  their  working  lives  that  wives  become  frustrated 
and  bitter.  What  they  thought  would  be  a meaningful  rela- 
tionship dwindles  into  coexistence.  The  whole  burden  of 
child-raising  becomes  theirs.  So  some  women  return  to 
remunerative  work  to  find  out  what  makes  it  so  meaningful 
to  their  husbands,  but  also  to  be  with  other  adults. 

While  much  energy  is  expended  to  convince  working 
mothers  to  go  home  to  their  children,  I see  the  movement  to 
get  both  parents  back  into  the  home  more  realistic.  An  eight- 
to-five  job  makes  it  as  hard  for  a mother  to  be  a “keeper  at 
home”  as  it  does  a father  to  “manage  his  children  and 
household  well.” 

So  I endorse  a plan,  radical  as  it  seems,  which  would  bring 
both  parents  back  into  the  home  and  give  each  one  more  time 
for  work  around  the  home,  for  child-care,  for  self-cultivation, 
and  also  for  involvement  in  the  public  world  of  jobs,  civic, 
and  church  life. 

First,  however,  I should  make  it  clear  that  I believe  that 
mothers  of  very  small  children  should  be  with  them  while 
they  are  young.  Little  children  deserve  the  consistent,  loving 
care  of  at  least  one  parent.  With  the  growing  number  of 
single  parents  (both  male  and  female),  perhaps  some  form  of 
substantial  congregational  mutual  aid  should  be  offered  them 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  home  with  their 
youngsters  if  their  economic  situation  forces  them  to  work. 
Such  mutual  aid  might  be  the  acid  test  of  a congregation’s  re- 
ligion. 

Second,  I think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  occasionally 
that  the  arrangement  of  a father  working  outside  the  home 
and  the  mother  inside  it  was  not  always  the  accepted  pattern. 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  extended  family  of  parents  and  rela- 
tives did  both  functions  together.  Bringing  up  children  was  a 
family  affair.  Everyone  worked  in  the  fields,  gardens,  and 
possibly  in  a cottage  industry. 

Then  the  industrial  revolution  drew  the  fathers  out  of  the 
home  into  factories,  businesses,  and  professions  and  away 
from  the  home.  A clear  division  of  labor  for  parents  resulted 


with  the  father  becoming  the  sole  wage  earner  and  the 
mother  the  parent  responsible  for  the  children.  Fathers  were 
not  expected  to  help  with  housework,  and  a working  wife  was 
an  insult  to  her  husband.  Today  we  have  the  strange 
phenomenon  that  if  a father  stays  home  some  evening  with 
the  children,  he  is  only  “babysitting  or  filling  in  for  his  wife, 
not  actually  carrying  out  his  responsibility.  If  a wife  works 
outside  the  home,  she  is  accused  of  working  for  “extras,  not 
because  family  needs  may  demand  extra  income. 

So  how  can  we  bring  about  a better  balance  of  work  and 
parenting?  In  Christianity  and  Crisis  (February  7,  1977), 
theologian  Rosemary  Ruether  describes  a plan  which  has 
been  experimented  with  in  some  families.  She  suggests  that 
all  workers  be  given  the  option  of  working  on  a permanent 
part-time  basis  with  no  loss  of  fringe  benefits  and  job  ad- 
vancement or  cuts  in  rates  of  pay.  Instead  of  each  parent 
working  40  or  more  hours  a week  as  they  do  now,  each  would 
opt  to  work  25  hours  a week  or  less,  or  a total  of  50  hours,  giv- 
ing them  sufficient  income,  yet  time  for  their  families. 

I believe  church  institutions,  such  as  schools,  colleges, 
board  offices,  pastorates,  and  businesses  owned  by  Christian 
employers  should  offer  employees  with  a growing  family  the 
option  to  work  permanently  on  a part-time  basis  simply  be- 
cause the  church  believes  families  are  important.  For 
example,  a church  could  engage  a pastor  with  a family  for 
two  thirds  of  the  load  and  a semiretired  minister  for  the  other 
third.  Their  wives  could  accept  proportionate  work  loads.  A 
job  could  be  divided  in  any  way  to  make  sure  it  was  ade- 
quately covered. 

I know  that  employers  are  traditionally  biased  against  part- 
time  workers,  because  they  are  too  costly,  they  say.  The  other 
reason  is  that  some  jobs  require  one  person  to  do  the  job. 
Part-time  workers  usually  are  paid  less  than  full-time  workers 
and  lose  out  on  benefits.  Yet  one  study  of  part-time  welfare 
workers  and  teachers  showed  that  shorter  hours  produced 
greater  creativity  and  energy.  There  was  less  absenteeism. 

Such  arrangements  would  mean  there  d be  more  jobs  to  go 
around.  Salaries  for  women  might  have  to  be  raised  or  at  least 
equalized.  Unfortunately  some  women  are  still  being  paid  at 
rates  few  men  would  accept.  Further,  this  plan  would  help 
meet  affirmative  action  requirements  for  hiring  women  and 
minorities,  says  Ruether. 

Above  all,  part-time  work  for  both  parents  would  ease  the 
problems  of  overworked  husbands  and  understimulated 
wives,  says  another  writer.  The  result  might  be  stronger 
families  because  parents  would  have  more  time  for  each 
other.  We  need  to  be  able  to  say  again  that  women  love  thdr 
husbands  and  husbands  love  their  wives,  not  their  work. 
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Greg  Stahly  and  students  at  the  Adult  Education  Center 

Rewards  in  watching 
others  triumph 


Rewards  of  teaching  in  the  adult  education 
center  at  Hub  Services  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
come  from  seeing  people  studying  and  fi- 
nally passing  a high  school  equivalency  test. 
That’s  what  Greg  Stahly  says,  Stahly  is  a 
U.S.  Ministries  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteer  in  the  center,  which  has  been 
serving  a racially  mixed  inner-city  com- 
munity for  about  a decade.  Many  of  our 
recent  “graduates  ’ have  acquired  better 
jobs,  gone  to  college,  or  attended  job  train- 
ing programs,  says  Stahly, 

But  there  are  those  who  will  never  be 
ready  to  take  the  test  for  a high  school  di- 
ploma. Several  basic  education  students  are 
working  to  improve  their  reading  and  math 
ability  to  a level  of  functional  literacy. 
Sometimes  even  people  in  school  come  to 
Hub  for  help  with  their  studies.  These 
people  also  have  their  triumphs,  though  not 
always  with  such  great  lifestyle  changes. 

Andrew,  a man  in  his  40s,  has  been  at- 
tending the  Hub  center  for  five  years.  He 
has  been  reading  on  a second-grade  level  for 
some  time,  but  his  improving  ability  to  work 
with  basic  arithmetic  skills  has  been  amaz- 
ing at  times. 

Linda,  a young  mother,  wanted  to  learn 


to  read.  After  several  weeks  of  occasional 
lessons  and  some  progress  she  stopped  com- 
ing in  for  help.  But  Hub  workers  later 
learned  her  self-confidence  had  been  given 
such  a boost  in  that  short  time  that  she  had 
already  begun  to  take  charge  of  her  life  in 
definite  ways. 

Stahly  says  outsiders  have  much  to  learn 
from  seeing  the  students’  urban  world 
through  their  eyes.  Both  students  and 
teachers  can  become  frustrated  when  pro- 
gress seems  slow  and  success  remote. 
Teachers  often  need  to  be  counselors, 
listeners,  and  genuinely  caring  about  stu- 
dents’ lives. 

Although  the  center  has  had  two  full-time 
and  one  part-time  teacher  to  handle  15-20 
students  each  day,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  program  has  in 
recent  weeks  referred  more  students  to  Hub, 
nearly  doubling  attendance.  Hub  is  hiring 
two  more  full-time  teachers  to  help  out  with 
the  increase.  With  this  expansion  we  have  to 
take  special  care  that  we  continue  to  provide 
the  individual  attention  which  has  attracted 
so  many  people  to  our  program  and  which 
most  students  need  in  order  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress. 


The  5,000th  resettler 

Jakob  Sperling,  a young  Umsiedler  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  the  5,000th  immigrant  of 
Mennonite  background  to  settle  in  West 
Germany. 

Jakob,  son  of  Isak  and  Maria  Sperling, 
was  born  in  1962  in  the  Kemerowo  region  of 
Siberia.  Kemerowo  lies  east  of  the  city  No- 
vosibirsk. There,  iron  mines  gave  Jakob’s 
father  work.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Jakob’s  parents,  single  at  that  time,  were 
driven  from  the  Ukraine.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  German  army  both  were  sent  to  Si- 
beria, the  mother  to  work  in  a building 
brigade  and  the  father  to  drive  a tractor  in 
an  iron  mine. 

In  1969,  the  Sperling  family  moved  to 
Estland  where  they  lived  until  they  emi- 
grated to  Germany.  Last  October  they 
received  their  visas,  having  waited  only  six 
months,  and  in  March  they  arrived  in  Eried- 
land,  West  Germany. 

Jakob  will  hardly  forget  his  first  14  years. 
But  his  new  homeland  offers  him  the  chance 
at  a different  kind  of  life. 

Problems  linger 
for  Angolan  refugees 

With  no  sign  that  they  may  soon  return  to 
their  homeland,  Angolan  refugees  in  Zaire 
face  the  problems  of  integrating  into  Zairian 
cujture. 

During  the  Angolan  civil  war  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  joined  with  other 
church  groups  to  relieve  the  immediate 
needs  of , some  20,000  refugees  who  fled 
Angola  in  late  1975  and  early  1976.  MCC  is 
now  shifting  to  long-term  development 
needs.  These  needs  include  integrating 
Portuguese-speaking  children  into  the 
French-speaking  schools,  and  easing  city- 
dwelling office  workers  into  village  life  and 
farming. 

Many  of  the  refugees  were  lower-level  of- 
ficials in  Angola  or  businessmen  who  backed 
the  losing  side.  Similar  positions  are  not 
open  to  them  in  Zaire.  Food  aid  from  the 
United  Nations  High  Commission  on  Ref- 
ugees has  also  been  cut  off,  so  the  refugees 
must  learn  to  farm  to  eat. 

“It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  what 
role  to  play  with  our  limited  resources,  ” says 
MCC  worker  Phil  Rich.  “But  we  keep  trying 
with  what  we  have.’’ 

Volunteers  sell 
moving  business 

Last  May  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee unit  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sold  its  Wee  Move 
truck  and  business  to  Harvey  (Jerry)  Ali,  a 
local  black  man  who  worked  with  the  busi- 
ness for  the  past  year. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  require  Ali  to 
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continue  moving  some  low-income  persons 
at  low  rates.  Volunteer  Eugene  Slagell,  who 
joined  Wee  Move  last  September,  will 
continue  working  for  Ali  this  summer  while 
Ali  trains  another  man. 

Selling  Wee  Move  to  Jerry  Ali  fulfills  the 
dreams  of  those  who  began  the  project.  Ali 
is  a local  resident,  has  experience  in  the 
business,  and  espouses  the  unit’s  purpose  for 
beginning  Wee  Move  four  years  ago. 

Ali  has  experienced  poverty  and  eviction 
firsthand.  The  Ali  family  was  once  evicted 
because  they  couldn’t  pay  the  rent.  It  was  a 
harrowing  experience  and  Jerry  remembers, 

T was  scared  to  ask  for  help  and  didn  t 
know  where  to  turn  for  help.” 

After  some  months  with  Wee  Move,  Jerry 
began  to  consider  running  his  own  moving 
service.  Seeing  commercial  movers  refuse  to 
lower  rates  or  otherwise  accommodate  low- 
income  people  convinced  him  that  other  al- 
ternatives were  needed.  When  the  unit  dis- 
covered Ali’s  dream,  they  offered  to  sell  him 
Wee  Move,  sure  they  had  the  right  man  for 
the  job. 

Wee  Move  began  unpretentiously.  In 
1972  the  Atlanta  unit  began  receiving  calls 
from  its  neighbors  for  help  in  moving.  The 
unit’s  eight-passenger  van  was  often  availa- 
ble, but  its  seats  had  to  be  removed  to  haul 
cargo.  Word  spread  quickly  that  the  Men- 
nonites  helped  people  move.  A better  solu- 
tion was  needed. 

Social  service  agencies  in  the  metro  area 
confirmed  that  none  of  them  helped  low-in- 
come people  move.  At  that  point  the  unit 
bought  a small  truck  and  began  the  moving 
service. 

Although  Wee  Move  served  the  needs  of 
low-income  people  the  unit  felt  it  should  sell 
the  business  once  it  had  proved  profitable 
even  though  some  people  were  moved  at 


below  cost.  During  1975  and  1976  Wee 
Move  moved  1,137  families,  49  percent 
below  cost  and  51  percent  paying  full  cost. 

Asuncion  school 
opens  this  month 

The  Mennonite  Theological  Center  (Centro 
Evangelico  Menonita  de  Teologia)  in  Asun- 
cion, Paraguay,  opened  on  July  18  with  a 
four-week  ministers’  course.  The  regular 
school  term  begins  on  July  25. 

Dietrich  Klassen  of  Neuland,  Paraguay, 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  says  five 
students  have  enrolled  for  the  regular  term, 
but  more  are  expected  next  February  when 
the  South  American  school  year  begins. 

Klassen  is  currently  visiting  North 
America  as  a representative  of  the  South 
American  Conference  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  July  28  to  Aug.  3 in  Bluffton, 
Ohio. 

Waldemar  Janzen,  professor  at  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  will 
teach  exegesis,  homiletics,  and  pastoral 
psychology  during  the  four-week  course, 
reports  Klassen. 

For  the  term  beginning  July  25,  teachers 
will  include  Gerhard  Goerzen  of  Paraguay, 
director  of  the  school;  John  Koppenhaver  of 
Hesston,  Kan.,  serving  under  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions;  Frank  Byler,  a 
missionary  teaching  at  the  former  Men- 
nonite seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay; 
and  Baptist  and  Disciples  of  Christ  pro- 
fessors in  Asuncion,  as  needed.  David 
Suderman  of  North  Newton,  Kan.,  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  music  there  in  1978. 

“We  want  to  invite  North  American 
professors  to  come  to  Asuncion  on  their  sab- 


batical years,  ” adds  Klassen. 

Both  the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  are  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  school’s  first  year.  Each  is  provid- 
ing the  salary  of  one  professor  plus  $3,000. 
“Our  churches  are  assessed  $2.00  per 
member,  ” says  Klassen. 

Teaching  will  be  half  in  Spanish  and  half 
in  German,  since  the  school  is  hoping  to  at- 
tract students  from  both  Spanish-speaking 
and  German-speaking  churches  in  Latin 
America.  Students  for  the  first  term  include 
three  from  Spanish  and  German  churches  in 
Paraguay,  one  from  Mexico,  and  one  from 
Bolivia. 

First  semester  courses  include  New  Testa- 
ment, psychology,  theology,  Greek,  choir,  and 
languages  (English,  German,  and  Spanish). 

The  new  theological  center  has  adopted 
the  library  of  the  former  Montevideo  sem- 
inary, which  was  recently  transferred  intact 
from  Uruguay. 

The  school  currently  operates  in  rented 
buildings,  since  the  property  of  the 
Montevideo  seminary  is  not  yet  sold. 

EMBMC  overseas 
orientation 

The  annual  orientation  for  Eastern  Board’s 
overseas  missionaries  was  held  July  5-9  at 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Twenty-eight 
missionaries  on  furlough  and  20  newly  ap- 
pointed workers  participated. 

Theme  for  the  orientation  was  “Incarna- 
tion—A Model  for  Witness.”  In  a series  of 
four  messages  Norman  Kraus,  professor  of 
religion  at  Goshen  College  in  Indiana,  dis- 
cussed the  incarnation  as  it  relates  to  mission 
issues.  He  also  led  several  Bible  studies  on 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Kraus  emphasized  that  while  the  church 
has  often  given  attention  to  the  conterit  of 
its  message,  it  has  neglected  the  how  of 
presentation.  He  said  the  purpose  of  evan- 
gelism is  not  to  bring  people  around  to  our 
own  preconceived  notion  of  the  gospel,  but 
to  introduce  Christ  who  is  the  power  of  God 
for  salvation  of  people  and  their  culture. 
The  missionary  must  “incarnate  Christ  for 
those  he  teaches. 

Juanita  Leonard,  currently  serving  with 
the  Institute  of  Pastoral  Counseling  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  discussed  interpersonal 
relationships  in  Third  World  settings.  Leo- 
nard recently  served  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  the  family  life  educa- 
tion program  of  Kenya.  She  illustrated  rela- 
tionships with  real-life  situations.  In  one 
example,  the  group  formed  pairs,  and  one 
partner  led  while  the  other  followed  with 
closed  eyes. 

The  orientation  week  ended  with  a com- 
missioning service  for  persons  leaving  this 
summer  for  their  assignments. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for 
be  helpful  in  various  congregational  settings. 


congregational  planners.  Resources  listed 
Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference . 


may 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
World  hunger  is  a big  subject.  Thirty- 
seven  persons  (that’s  right,  37)  are  ready  to 
help  congregations  think  through  the  wide- 
ranging  implications  of  this  important  issue. 
These  individuals  are  members  of  three 
MCC  Hunger  Concerns  Committees  cur- 
rently functioning  in  different  areas  of  the 
U.S.  Contact  persons  for  the  three  commit- 
tees are:  Walt  Hackman,  1701  Funk  Rd., 
Hatfield,  PA  19440;  H.  Clair  Amstutz,  1504 
S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  and  Jim 
Yoder,  324  E.  Vesper,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 
Why  not  check  in  with  the  person  nearest 
you? 


($24.95)  are  available  through  Provident 
Bookstores  or  by  writing  directly  to  Ab- 
ingdon Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hope  for  Hungry  Human  Beings”  is  an 
effective  six-session  study  packet  for  youth 
and  adults  on  world  food  and  Christian 
responsibility.  Produced  by  a Lutheran 
agency  for  social  ministry  and  world  relief, 
the  study  aims  (1)  to  raise  awareness  about 
the  causes  of  world  hunger  and  (2)  move  be- 
yond analysis  to  action  and  justice.  The 
packet  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  World 
Relief,  500  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis  MO 
63102. 


Creative  Family  Resources,  a new  family 
life  center  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  announces  that 
staff  persons  are  available  to  work  with  con- 
gregations in  such  areas  as  parent  effective- 
ness training,  marriage  enrichment,  self- 
esteem building,  sex  education,  career  coun- 
seling, family  living  activities,  and  leader- 
ship training.  According  to  program  coordi- 
nator Stephen  Miller,  Creative  Family 
Resources  is  intended  to  serve  the  Phoenix 
area,  the  southwestern  U.S.,  and  the  larger 
Mennonite  Church.  For  more  information, 
write  Creative  Family  Resources,  9844  n! 
7th  Place,  Phoenix,  AZ  85020. 

Taking  a Christian  family  approach  to 
poverty,  injustice,  and  violence  will  be  a 
weekend  workshop  entitled  ‘‘Families  for 
Justice,  Aug.  19-21,  at  Roxburg  Camp, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Contact:  Families  for  Jus- 
tice, 312  W.  Logan  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19144. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Twenty-four  Mennonites  share  accounts 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives 
in  a new  Herald  Press  book.  My  Personal 
Pentecost,  edited  by  Roy  and  Martha  Koch. 
These  persons  tell  about  an  exciting  dimen- 
sion of  the  Mennonite  Church  today.  The 
book  is  available  for  $3.95  at  Provident 
Bookstores  or  from  Herald  Press,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Women,  Men,  and  the  Bible  is  a new 
book,  with  study  materials  available,  by 
noted  English  scholar  and  theologian  Vir- 
ginia Ramey  Mollenkott.  As  the  title  sug- 
gests, Women,  Men,  and  the  Bible  deals 
with  a broad  range  of  biblical  content 
pertaining  to  male/female  relationships. 
The  book  ($3.95)  and  study  materials 


Fifteen  minutes  with  the  Kreiders— Alan 
and  Eleanor — gives  a refreshing  glimpse  of 
Mennonite  involvement  in  London,  Eng- 
land. Your  congregation  may  order  Partners 
tn  Mission— London,  a 16  mm  film  in- 
terview with  the  Kreiders,  for  $5  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart  IN 
46514. 

Nearly  two  million  native  North  Ameri- 
cans are  the  subject  of  a new  103-frame 
color  filmstrip  by  MCC  entitled  Native 
North  Americans:  A Search  for  a Lost 
Inheritance.  This  sensitively  produced  au- 
diovisual, with  34-minute  cassette,  looks  at 
the  needs,  hopes,  and  histories  of  native 
peoples  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  A bib- 
liography is  included.  Rental:  $2.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  address 
above)  or  from  MCC  offices,  Canada  or  U.S. 

Board  of  Con- 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Menno 
gregational  Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Native  American 
consultation  scheduled 


will  meet  Aug.  15-17  at  Freeman  Junior 
College,  Freeman,  S.D. 

Coordinated  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s  U.S.  Ministries,  the  consultation 
will  focus  on  native  American  culture,  his- 
tory, religion,  and  issues.  The  concluding 
session  will  explore  ways  participants  and 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
at  large  can  respond  to  issues  involving  na- 
tive American  peoples. 

Featured  resource  person  for  the  consul- 
tation is  Cecil  Corbett,  a Nez  Perce  Indian, 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  director  of  Cook 
Christian  Training  School  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 
He  will  speak  on  ‘‘The  Christian  Church  in 
Missions  to  Native  People”  and  ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and  Indian  Spirituality.” 

Also  speaking  are  Mennonites  working 
with  MCC  and  the  General  Conference  in 
native  peoples’  concerns,  and  Lawrence 
Hart, Cheyenne  Indian  and  Mennonite  pastor. 

Mennonites  active  in  native  American 
concerns  are  invited  to  participate.  Informa- 
tion and  registration  forms  are  available 
from  U.S.  Ministries,  21  S.  12th  St.  Akron 

PA  17501,  (717)859-1151. 


Broadcast  to  add 
recording  studio 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  building  a record- 
ing studio  adjacent  to  the  present  media  of- 
fice in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  MBI,  public  media 
division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, will  receive  a mission  investment  loan 
of  $40,000  to  build  the  new  studio.  The  loan 
will  be  amortized  over  a 20-year  period. 

The  Mission  Board  decided  to  build  when 
it  discovered  it  could,  over  a 20-year  period, 
build  and  pay  for  a studio  for  less  than  con- 
tinuing to  rent. 

Joining  studio  and  offices  will  also  in- 
crease efficiency  and  staff  convenience.  ‘‘It 
will  also  enable  us  to  provide  a better  re- 
cording service  to  congregations,  schools, 
and  groups  involved  in  producing  and  re- 
leasing music  with  a Christian  message,” 
says  Larry  Heatwole,  studio  manager  and 
engineer  for  MBI. 

The  new  studio  will  contain  both  voice 
and  music  studios,  each  computer  formu- 
lated in  size  and  shape  to  create  optimum 
frequency  response.  The  music  studio  will 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  choirs. 

Individuals,  groups,  and  congregations 
wanting  to  expand  their  ministries  in  music 
may  purchase  custom  recording  services 
from  MBI.  Complete  recording,  mixing,  and 
reel-to-reel  duplicating  service  is  available. 

Persons  interested  in  making  stereo  rec- 
ords, eight-track  tapes,  or  cassettes  may 
write  to  Alive  Recordings,  Box  1252,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 
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In  a moment  of 
serious  reflection 
Evamae  Barton  Crist 
of  Hallam,  Pa.,  felt 
moved  to  dedicate  her 
house  to  God.  Four- 
teen months  later  she 
volunteered  for  the 
Vietnamese  refugee 
program  at  Fort  In- 
diantown  Gap, 
and  soon  learned  of  a family  of  nine  who 
needed  a home.  The  family  was  too  large  for 
many  people  to  consider  but  fit  snugly  into 
Evamae’s  large  house.  Evamae  tells  the 
story  of  her  involvement  with  the  Nguyen 
family  in  Take  This  House,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Kitchener. 

A carpentry  team  of  five  left  the  States  on 
July  2 to  build  two  churches  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  team  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Spanish  Council  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  and  the 
Voluntary  Service  Office  of  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.  The  team,  to 
work  with  local  volunteers  for  a month,  are 
Jose  Santiago,  New  Holland,  Pa.;  Lloyd  G. 
Weaver,  Myerstown,  Pa.;  Linford  Martin, 
East  Earl,  Pa.;  Richard  L.  Miller  and  Feb- 
rilsio  Bodon,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

“Like  a Watered 
Garden  is  one  of  the 
few  manuscripts  I 
have  edited  through 
blurred  eyes,”  admits 
Paul  Schrock,  book 
editor  for  Herald 
Press.  “Maureen  Hay 
Read  writes  in  a way 
which  strengthens 
simple  faith  in  God,” 
continues  Schrock.  “In  intimate  style  Mau- 
reen tells  of  her  highly  unusual  romance,  a 
move  halfway  across  thfe  continent,  and  the 
wrenching  death  of  one  child.”  Like  a 
Watered  Garden,  published  by  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is 
available  in  bookstores  for  $5.95. 

B.  Charles  and  Grace  Hostetter  begin  a 
new  assignment  with  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  on  Aug.  1.  The  Hostetters  will 
serve  half-time  in  the  Jamaica  church 
program  of  Virginia  Conference  and  half- 
time in  congregational  and  church  relations 
for  the  churchwide  Mission  Board.  Deputa- 
tion assignments  may  be  arranged  with  John 
Lehman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 — the  Hostetters’ 
mailing  address  after  Aug.  1. 

Howard  Jones,  Billy  Graham  associate, 
was  the  main  speaker  for  a ten-day  crusade 
for  Christ  sponsored  by  the  mid-prairies 
area  churches  of  Kalona  and  Wellman, 


Iowa.  Local  congregations  are  now  working 
with  the  94  persons  who  made  decisions  for 
Christ.  Funds  received  above  the  $19,000 
budget  will  go  to  the  Billy  Graham  evange- 
listic effort. 

Bob  Hoyde  began  on  July  5 as  Voluntary 
Service  regional  administrator  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Bob  replaced  Wayne  and  Julie  Long- 
enecker,  who  administered  VS  units  in 
Region  II  for  the  past  2 i/2  years.  Bob  and 
Linda  taught  two  years  in  Ethiopia  with  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Talcum  Mennonite  Church,  Talcum, 
Ky.,  will  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  Sept. 
3 and  4.  All  former  pastors  will  be  speaking. 
There  will  be  special  music  and  meals  will 
be  served,  according  to  Linda  Baker,  the 
correspondent.  Former  members  and  all 
interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend. 

Richard  Early,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
accepted  the  call  to  pastor  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church,  beginning  on 
Aug.  1.  Resigning  pastor,  J.  Mark  Stauffer, 
will  continue  as  chaplain  of  The  Cedars  and 
The  Towers,  privately  owned  medical 
facilities  in  Charlottesville.  Stauffer’s  resig- 
nation concludes  over  16  years  of  pastoral 
services. 

The  32nd  Annual  Civilian  Public  Service 
Reunion  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School.  The 
worship  service  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m., 
says  Mark  E.  Denlinger,  secretary  for  the 
CPS  Committee.  Roy  Stoltzfus,  of 
Rehobeth,  Md.,  will  have  the  message. 

What  do  Mennonites  believe  anyway? 
And  how  did  they  get  started  believing  it?  J. 
C.  Wenger  attempts  some  answers  in  the 
first  two  of  five  series  to  comprise  the  Men- 
nonite Faith  Series.  “How  Mennonites 
Came  to  Be  ” and  “What  Mennonites 
Believe”^  will  be  available  in  September  at 
75(p  each  from  Herald  Press  in  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont. 

A total  of  59  exchange  visitors  will  arrive 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  13.  Some  have  not 
yet  been  placed,  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  welcomes  immediate  response 
from  readers  who  could  employ  these  young 
people  from  Indonesia,  Taiwan,  Nigeria,  the 
Netherlands,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia:  recep- 
tionist/clerk, seminary  graduates  to  work  as 
pastoral  assistants  or  church  work  ap- 
prentices, milk  tester  in  a dairy-processing 
plant,  electric  and  electronics  technicians, 
photographer  and  sound  technician,  graphic 
arts/printer  technician,  bookkeeper  clerk. 

Jackets  and  sweaters,  a man’s  wrist 
watch,  and  a Mennonite  Hymnal  from  the 
lost-and-found  desk  at  Estes  Park  77  can  be 
claimed  at  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  office,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard, 
IL  60148,  Ph.  (312)620-7802. 

Thirty-two  Costa  Ricans  arrived  in 


Goshen,  Ind.,  on  July  6 for  a 1.5-day  visit  to 
the  American  Midwest.  This  is  the  sixth  visit 
of  Latin  Americans  to  Goshen  College  as  an 
act  of  reciprocity  between  the  college  and 
countries  hosting  students  in  the  Study- 
Service  Trimester  Program.  SST  units  have 
also  been  based  in  El  Salvador,  Guadeloupe, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica. 

The  Bible  Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia, 
graduated  .50  seniors  on  June  18.  Ato  Tesfat- 
sion  Dalellew,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church,  gave  the  gradua- 
tion address. 

Adriel  School,  a residential  treatment 
facility  for  emotionally  disturbed  slow 
learners,  is  currently  looking  for  a social 
worker  with  a master’s  degree  in  social  work 
or  clinical  psychology.  Duties  include  giving 
individual  therapy,  leading  a cottage  treat- 
ment team,  and  supervising  child  care 
workers.  Adriel  seeks  personnel  to  work  with 
children  and  their  families  in  reinforcing  the 
family  unit.  Interested  individuals  should 
contact  James  Burkett,  director,  Adriel 
School,  Box  188,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at 
Northside,  Lima,  Ohio;  eight  at  Bethany, 
East  Earl,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  Zeager  from 
1919  Bellevue  Rd.,  to  R.  3,  Box  M44,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17112.  Phone  (717)  657-0830. 
Etril  J.  Leinbach  from  R.  4,  to  1105  College 
Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  telephone  number  for  James 
Carpenter  is  incorrect  in  the  1977  Men- 
nonite Yearbook.  It  should  read  (616)  651- 
7498. 


readers  say 

1 concur  with  James  E.  Horsch  in  “A  Modest 
Proposal  ” in  Gospel  Herald  of  June  7. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  women  have  been 
denied  equality,  partly  because  of  faulty  seman- 
tics, but  the  best  solution  for  this  is  to  interpret 
our  words  correctly.  Let  us  not  create  artificial 
distinctions  where  they  were  not  intended.  The 
term  “chairman”  is  task — oriented — not  gender- 
oriented.  Depending  on  the  context,  man  means 
human,  rather  than  male.  We  are  all  human,  not 
the  hu-man  and  hu-woman.  We  speak  of  man- 
kind; to  speak  of  personkind  would  be  incorrect 
and  absurd. 

To  follow  this  logic,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
report  that  someone  walking  up  the  street  fell 
down  a personhole.  And  what  should  we  call  the 
ladies  with  names  like  Steinman,  Cressman,  or 
Moseman? 

Another  word  which  has  unfortunate  connota- 
tions is  “brotherhood.  ” Yet,  in  some  ways  this  has 
a deeper  sense  of  closeness  and  togetherness  than 
the  term  peoplehood.  It  is  too  baa  that  we  do  not 
have  the  equivalent  of  the  German  word 
Geschwister  which  includes  sisters  and  broth- 
ers.— Orie  L.  Bender,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


The  June  14  edition,  again  as  per  usual,  carried 
some  very  good  and  stimulating  articles.  The  one 
“Our  Daily  Bread”  by  Audrey  Frey  gave  a person 
a new  way  of  looking  at  these  words  which  I really 
appreciated. 

I must  also  commend  Kevin  Linehan  for  writ- 
ing a very  timely  article.  1 had  been  in  study  for  a 
crisis  centre  but  could  not  really  participate  be- 
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cause  of  the  attitude  and  acceptance  of  ho- 
mosexuality. Your  article,  so  needed,  I feel  helps 
all  of  us  better  to  understand  and  help  those  who 
are  caught  here, — Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge 
(P),  Ont, 


I read  with  satisfaction  the  article  “Our  Daily 
Bread,”  by  Audrey  Metz  Frey  (June  14). 

I want  to  suggest  that  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  print  this  article  in  tract  form.  It  needs 
to  be  distributed  widely. 

There  is  in  our  four-state  area,  as  well  as  in 
much  Mennonite  thinking,  a Christianity,  so 
called,  that  is  governed  by  sensational,  spec- 
tacular, sentimental,  superstitious,  speculative 
thinking  rather  than  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

This  article  speaks  well  to  one  of  these  areas. — 
Kenneth  I.  Smoker,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


I wish  to  commend  you  for  printing  two  fine 
articles  in  the  June  21  issue.  The  first  of  these, 
“Children  in  Our  Society,”  especially  interested 
me  as  a student  studying  child  development  and 
as  a parent.  I found  it  to  be  very  reassuring  and 
encouraging.  1 appreciated  the  concept  of  a child 
not  existing  solely  for  a parent  and  a parent  also 
not  existing  solely  for  a child.  Also  the  statement: 
“The  fundamental  issue  is  not  working  mothers, 
but  the  quality  of  the  substitute  care”  reinforced 
my  belief  that  both  parents  are  equally  responsi- 
ble for  the  nurture  of  the  child  and  that  wnat  is 
important  is  the  quality  both  of  the  substitute  care 
and  the  time  spent  by  each  parent  with  the  child. 
The  excerpt  from  The  Prophet  by  Kahlil  Gibran 
was  a beautiful  end  to  the  article. 

The  second  article  was  on  the  theme  of  foot 
washing.  I found  it  to  be  both  meaningful  and 
refreshing.  It  emphasized  the  need  for  loving 
servanthood  without  using  such  terms  as  sub- 
mission and  headship.  I’m  afraid  that  often  we 
find  selfishness  and  pride  to  be  the  motivation  for 
the  need  to  establish  dominance  and  authority 
over  others,  whether  it  be  in  the  home  or  the 
church.  May  God  bless  the  authors  of  these  fine 
articles. — Kathy  Kauffmann,  Urbana,  111. 


I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  articles  in 
Gospel  Herald  these  past  few  weeks.  I especially 
enjoyed  “Children  in  Our  Society  and  in  the 


Church,  ” “To  Grammy  Clemens  ” by  her 
grandson  Joseph  C.  Nyce,  and  also  “On  Washing 
Each  Other’s  Feet  ” by  Ruth  B.  Stolzfus. 

I was  also  inspired  by  the  article  “The  Cover- 
ing, Symbol  of  Liberation”  (Apr.  19).  I feel  we  do 
not  have  enough  teaching  on  these  sacred  Bible 
doctrines. 

I have  felt  even  more  convicted  to  wear  the 
rayer  head  covering  since  the  passing  of  my  dear 
usband  six  months  ago.  Since  I can  no  longer  go 
to  him  for  help  in  making  decisions,  1 go  directly 
to  the  Lord,  and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  do  what 
He  asks  of  us,  why  should  He  answer  our 
prayers? — Mary  E.  Overholt,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


For  some  time  one  item  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
has  irritated  me,  and  today  I feel  compelled  to 
spell  out  my  questions  for  help  in  understanding 
from  the  Christian  community. 

The  item,  which  has  appeared  each  week  for 
some  months,  is  called  “Get  on  Board  with  the 
Mission  Board.  ” Now,  1 have  always  understood 
that  the  Mission  Board,  along  with  other  church 
agencies,  is  organized  and  functions  in  order  to 
help  the  people  of  God  do  the  work  of  God’s 
kingdom.  In  other  words,  obedience  and  service 
to  Christ  is  our  goal,  and  involvement  with  church 
agencies  is  not  an  end  , but  an  aid,  to  accomplish- 
ing God’s  work.  And  yet,  somehow,  while  it  is 
nice  to  be  “introduced  ” to  some  persons  who  are 
serving  in  various  ways  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  assumption  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
building  the  kingdom  of  the  Mission  Board,  by 
“getting  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board,” 
rather  than  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  concern  for  terminology  may  seem  trivial, 
and  yet  it  is  important  to  keep  in  clear  focus  our 
theology  of  obedience  to  Christ  and  kingdom  (of 
God)  building.  Let  us  not  misrepresent  those  who 
are  serving  Christ  faithfully  through  church 
agencies,  by  assuming  that  their  interest  is  to 
build  those  church  agencies.  Rather,  the  work  of 
Christ  goes  on  in  many  ways  and  places — even 
without  “being  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board.’  Thank  you  for  the  many  ways  the  Gospel 
Herald  helps  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  needs 
and  joys  of  kingdom-building  among  God  s 
eople  across  the  world. — June  Schwartzentru- 
er,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


1 wish  to  express  my  concurrence  with  Kevin 
Linehan’s  line  of  thought  in  “A  Pastoral  Response 
to  Homosexuality  ” (June  14).  This  discussion 
expresses  well  the  biblical  truth  as  regards  this 
subject.  I find  the  overall  sane,  loving,  and  non- 
diatribic  tone  a welcome  relief  as  compared  to  the 
current  anti-homosexual  campaign  being  carried 
on  by  singer  Anita  Bryant  and  company.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  Bryant  camp  is  doing  more 
long-range  harm  than  it  is  doing  short-range 
good.  As  Bro.  Linehan  writes,  “An  affirming  wit- 
ness of  truth  conveyed  in  affirming  love  is  the 
only  real  road  to  recovery  for  the  homosexual.” 
The  Bryant  campaigners  could  benefit  much  if 
they  took  seriously  the  truth  expressed  in  this 
article. 

All  praise  to  God  and  His  Son  by  whose  stripes 
we  are  healed. — Richard  E.  Martin,  Lagrange, 
Ind. 


I am  writing  you  in  regards  to  your  editorial  “A 
Sense  of  Sadness  ” in  the  June  7 edition  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  As  a professional  insurance  agent 
I feel  that  the  section  “What  Price  Securityr  ’ is 
poorly  documented,  inaccurate,  and  tends  to  dis- 
credit my  reputation  as  both  a professional  and  a 
Christian, 

Who  is  Max  Apple?  What  is  Mother  Jones 
magazine?  Do  you  find  supporting  evidence  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal?  Fortune?  Forbes?  I can- 
not accept  the  fact  that  Mother  Jones  and  the 
many  self-proclaimed  experts  of  consumerism 
know  more  about  life  insurance  than  the  industry 
itself  or  the  above-mentioned  financial  au- 
thorities. (Come  on  now,  you  are  not  really  so 
paranoid  as  to  believe  that  they  are  all  a part  of 
some  conspiracy?) 

It  is  true,  the  Mennonite  farmer  does  realize 
the  advantages  of  an  estate  at  death  through  the 
equity  built  up  in  his  farm.  Unfortunately,  statis- 
tics show  that  most  people  who  are  counting  on 
term-life  insurance  to  add  to  their  estate,  die 
without  any  life  insurance  coverage,  many  after 
paying  term-life  premiums  for  most  of  their 
productive  lives.  Hardly  a reasonable  return  on 
their  investment.  Had  the  same  person  bought  a 
whole-life  policy  he  would  have  paid  a little  bit 
more  for  it,  but  in  all  cases  would  have  received 
the  benefits  he  had  originally  intended  to  buy. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  times  when 
term  insurance  best  fits  the  needs  of  the  insured. 


M ac  Bustos  is  a planter  of  churches.  He  loves  meeting  new  people  and 
getting  to  know  them. 

His  exercise  of  this  special  gift  resulted  years  ago  in  a new  church  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  more  recently  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  Moline, 
Illinois.  As  pastor  of  a young  church,  Mac  is  involved  in  everyday 
struggles  of  persons  for  jobs  and  housing.  That’s  how  he’s  on  board  with 
the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  equity  in  the 
farm  is  considered  in  full  when  computing  any 
estate  tax  to  he  charged  by  the  state.  The  benefits 
from  a life-insurance  policy  are  exempt  from  any 
estate  taxes,  and  the  full  benefits  go  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Finally,  as  a professional  insurance  agent  and 
also  as  a Christian  1 do  not  slant  my  sales  to  those 
who  will  net  me  the  most  profit.  Neither  do  the 
majority  of  agents  with  whom  1 associate,  whether 
Christian  or  not.  I assure  you,  we  do  our  best  to 
most  economically  serve  the  needs  of  the  in- 
surance-buying public. — Thomas  R.  Sly,  Kent, 
Ohio 


births 

'Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord”  (Ps,  127:3). 

Armstrong,  Gary  and  Darla  (Stutzman),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  child,  Josalyn  Sue,  June  29,  1977. 

Beachy,  Gerald  and  Carol  (Gingerich),  Alden, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rebekah  Ann, 
June  23,  1977. 

Clark,  Daniel  G.  and  Jean  (Widmer),  Boone, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Rebecca  Elise,  May  27,  1977. 

Clymer,  David  and  Martha  (Hess),  Belize, 
Central  America,  third  daughter,  Maria  Estelle, 
June  5,  1977. 

Eager,  Gary  and  Dianne  (Lengacher),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind,,  second  son,  Todd  Michael,  June  9, 
1977. 

Frederick,  John  and  Dorothy  (Erb),  Elma, 
New  York,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Trina 
Ann,  born  June  25,  1977;  adopted  June  29,  1977. 

Garber,  Donald  and  Connie  (Carlson),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Elise  Dawn,  June  8,  1977, 

Gerber,  Kenneth  and  Marjory  (Stutzman), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  second  child,  Craig  Marion, 
Apr.  14,  1977, 

Gerig,  Don  and  Linda,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  second 
son,  Donald  Lee,  Jr.,  June  29,  1977. 

Gerig,  LaVerne  and  Terry,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  first 
child,  Corie  Lynn,  Mar.  2,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Jim  and  Sandy  (Grout),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  June  25,  1977. 

Hostetler,  Curtis  and  Bobb  (Hatfield),  Harper, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Corbin  Marcus,  July  1,  1977. 

Jordan,  Mark  and  Sherry  (Roupp),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  Mark,  June  9,  1977, 

Kauffman,  Joe  and  Elaine  (Baergen),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sherilyn  Rae, 
June  2,  1977. 

Kurtz,  Richard  and  Barbara  (McVaugh),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Beverly  Re- 
becca, June  27,  1977. 

Leaman,  Irvin  and  Edith  (Weber),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Krista  Sue,  June 
29,  1977. 

Lehman,  Steve  and  Elaine  (Steiner),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Stephanie  Joy,  June  22, 
1977. 

Leinbach,  Glen  and  Vera  (Metzler),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  daughter,  Cynthia  Marie,  June  8, 
1977. 

Martin,  Ernie  and  Edith  (Shoemaker),  Han- 
over, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Joanna 
Leah,  June  17,  1977, 

Myers,  Steward  and  Nancy  (Miller),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Sheldon  Lee,  June  23,  1977. 

Nisly,  Kenneth  and  Suellen  (Wyler),  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Daniel  Alan,  June  23, 
1977. 

Reinford,  Merle  and  Ruth  Ann  (Bauman), 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Sherrie  Renee,  June  23,  1977. 

Schmidt,  Donald  and  Paulette  (Wantuck), 
Cowlesville,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachel  Elizabeth,  June  28,  1977, 

Smoker,  Arthur  C.,  Jr.,  and  Nova  Jean 
(Wingard),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Erika  Lynn,  July  6,  1977 

Steury,  Ed  and  Mary  (Delagrange),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Allison  Gale,  Apr.  16,  1977. 


Trissel,  Larry  and  Catarina  (Winter),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
Larry,  June  28,  1977. 

Underwood,  Norman  and  Carolyn  (Smucker), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Robert  Smucker,  June 
18,  1977. 

Wolfer,  Dan  and  Carol,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  first 
child,  Dirk  Lee,  May  16,  1977. 

Yoder,  Duane  and  Rachel  (Yoder),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Michael,  June  25,  1977. 

Yoder,  Larry  and  Patty  (Conlin),  Sullivan,  111., 
first  child,  Gregory  Edward,  Apr.  28,  1977. 

Yoder,  Tim  and  Dorothy  (Simpson),  Harper, 
Kan.,  second  son,  Bradley  Scott,  June  16,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Cen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Blackburn — Albrecht. — Richard  Gordon 

Blackburn,  Lombard,  111.,  and  Arlee  Jean  Al- 
brecht, Bensenville,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Joe 
and  Emma  Richards,  June  25,  1977. 

Bawman — Brubacher. — Morley  Bawman,  El- 
mira, Ont.,  and  Janet  Brubacher,  Elora,  Ont.,  by 
Simeon  Hurst,  June  11,  1977. 

Delagrange — Niccum. — Max  Delagrange  and 
Kathy  Niccum,  Central  cong..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
by  Wayne  Goldsmith  and  Don  Delagrange,  June 
18,  1977. 

Frey — Martin. — Jaye  Marlin  Frey,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Chambersburg  cong.,  and  Karalee  Sue 
Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Salem  Ridge  cong., 
by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman  and  Darwin  Martin, 
June  18,  1977. 

Gehman— Metzler. — Gene  Gehman,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Manheim  cong.,  and  Rosene  Metzler, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  July  2,  1977. 

Geiser — Hranko. — Byron  Lee  Geiser,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Jerri  Linn  Hranko, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  by  Paul  Strout,  May  20,  1977. 

Gerig — Lengacher. — Gregory  Gerig,  Evangel- 
ical Mennonite  cong.,  and  Patricia  Lengacher, 
Central  cong..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  by  Wayne 
Goldsmith  and  Don  Delagrange,  June  18,  1977. 

Good — Bradbury. — Darrell  Good,  Armington, 
111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Martha  Bradbury,  by 
McDaniels,  June  25,  1977. 

Hershberger — Tinney. — Ronald  Hershberger, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Debra  Tin- 
ney, Suffield,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  by  Gerald 
Kelley,  June  25,  1977. 

Johnson — Leis. — Thomas  Johnson,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Judith  Leis,  Regina, 
Sask.,  Wellesley  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  June 
10,  1977. 

Kasbaum — Rissler. — Hugh  Kasbaum,  Little- 
ton, Colo.,  Redeemer  Temple,  and  Lydia  Rissler, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  Louis 
Montecalvo  and  Roger  Hochstetler,  June  11, 
1977. 

Kauffman — Kline. — Paul  Kauffman,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  Bonneyville  cong.,  and  Janet  Kline, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  by  Ed  Kauffman,  May  29,  1977. 

Miller — Martin. — David  Leon  Miller,  Mat- 
tawana.  Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  and  Barbara  Ann 
Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Marion  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  D.  Eshleman  and  Sam  Kauffman,  June 
18,  1977. 

Showalter — Kilmer. — Jesse  Showalter,  Pipers- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Joy  Kilmer,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
ethel  cong.,  by  Gary  Nussbaum,  May  28,  1977. 

Shaffer — Cote. — Gerald  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Snyder, 
N.Y.,  and  Debra  Cote,  Clarence,  N.Y.,  by 
Howard  S.  Bauman,  July  2,  1977. 

Shoup  — Geiser.  — Duane  Shoup,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Shirley  Geiser,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Ken  Baldwin, 
June  25,  1977. 


Stanford — Levesque. — Daniel  Stanford  and 
Georgianna  Levesque,  both  of  Lyons,  N.Y.,  Pine 
Grove  Community  Church,  by  Vernon  Zehr,  May 
28,  1977. 

Streb — Neuenschwander. — Mark  Streb,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Mvrna 
Neuenschwander,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg 
cong.,  by  Ray  Himes,  June  24,  1977. 

Swartley — Burkholder. — Philip  W.  Swartley, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  and  Renee  M.  Burkholder,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  both  from  Groveland  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Burkholder,  father  of  the  bride,  June  11,  1977. 

Swartzendruber — Cullar. — Karl  Grant  Swart- 
zendruber.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  Indianapolis,  and  Lynn  Renee  Cullar, 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  by  Robert  K. 
Yoder,  June  18,  1977. 

Swartzentruber — Stamm. — Don  Swartzentru- 
ber,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Cindy  Stamm, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith  Lein- 
bach and  Clayton  Swartzentruber,  father  of  the 
groom,  June  11,  1977. 

Taylor — Neuenschwander. — Edwin  L.  Taylor, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Joyce 
Renee  Neuenschwander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnen- 
berg cong.,  by  Ray  Himes  and  Ken  Stoltzfus,  June 
25,  1977. 

Widrick — Lyndaker. — Clinton  Widrick,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  and  Janette  Lyn- 
daker, Watertown,  N.Y.,  Watertown  Fellowship, 
by  Norman  Lyndaker  and  Elmer  Moser,  May  21, 
1977. 

Witzel — Lichti. — James  Witzel  and  Donna 
Lichti,  both  from  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  bv  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  June  25,  1977. 

Wooas — Bratton. — Reynolds  Woods,  McVey- 
town.  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Rhonda  Brat- 
ton, McVeytown,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Paul  H.  Stoltzfus,  July  2,  1977. 

Wyse — Giovarelli. — Lonnie  Wyse,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Gina  Giovarelli,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  Church  of  God,  by  Laverne  Alt,  July 
2,  1977. 

Yoder — Simmons. — Carl  J.  Yoder,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  and  Jane  M.  Simmons,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
both  from  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Harvey  Stoltzfus, 
June  25,  1977. 


obituaries 

” Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord”  (Rev.  14: 13). 

Amstutz,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and  Anna 
(Neunschwander)  Nussbaum,  was  born  at  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Sept.  10,  1905;  died  at  Doctors  Hospital  on 
June  29,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1926,  she 
was  married  to  Leonard  Amstutz,  who  died  on 
June  23,  1947.  Surviving  are  7 sons  (Sylvan, 
Orden,  Enos,  Sanford,  Chester,  George,  and 
Lawrence),  2 daughters  (Lois — Mrs.  Ellis  Quig- 
ley, and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Alex  Caulier),  24  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  2 sisters 
(Martha — Mrs.  Sylvan  Hofstetter,  and  Aldene — 
Mrs.  Mose  Amstutz),  and  2 brothers  (Noah  and 
Levi).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 children 
(Kenneth  and  Virginia).  She  was  a member  of 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Gresser  Funeral  Home  on  July  2,  in 
charge  of  Frank  Sturpe;  interment  in  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bachman,  Elsie  M.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Clara  (Heiser)  Springer  was  born  at  Minier,  111., 
Aug.  19,  1907;  died  at  Glendale,  Ariz.,  June  19, 
1977;  aged  69  y.  On  Oct.  16,  1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Leland  Bachman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (David),  2 granddaughters,  3 
brothers  (Howard,  Glenn,  and  Nelson),  3 sisters 
(Ina,  Lorene,  and  Loretta — Mrs.  Paul  Leather- 
man).  She  was  a member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Metamora 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June  23,  in  charge  of 
David  W.  Mann.  A memorial  service  was  held  at 
Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
June  28. 
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Bowman,  Sybilla,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Bar- 
bara (Cressman)  Schweitzer,  died  at  Freeport 
Hospital,  July  2,  1977;  aged  86  y.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Dorothy  Bowman),  one  son 
(Robert  G.  Bowman),  2 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Stella — Mrs.  Shannon  Brubacher),  and  one 
brother  (Lloyd  Schweitzer).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Stan  Sauder  and 
Harold  Brill;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Dintaman,  Edna  Pearl,  daughter  of  George 
and  Mary  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  La  Grange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1886;  died  at  Froh  Community 
Home,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  June  8,  1977;  aged  91  y. 
On  Dec.  27,  1906,  she  was  married  to  George 
Dintaman,  who  died  on  Nov.  8,  1970.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Carl),  one  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs. 
John  Mishler),  10  grandchildren,  20  great-grand- 
children, and  one  great-great-grandchild.  She  was 
a member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  10,  in  charge  of 
Harvey  Chupp  and  Orvin  H.  Hooley;  interment 
in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Eichorn,  Sue  Ann,  daughter  of  Galen  and 
Carol  (Odegaard)  Eichorn,  was  born  in  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  June  25,  1977,  and  died  shortly 
after  birth.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  2 brothers 
(Darryl  and  Darrin),  grandmothers  (Mrs.  Eleanor 
Odegaard  and  Mrs.  Elma  Eichorn),  and  a great- 
grandmother (Mrs.  Ida  Eichorn).  Graveside 
services  were  held  at  Locust  Grove  (Mich. ) Men- 
nonite Cemetery  on  June  26,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Brubaker. 

Gingerich,  Danile  L.,  son  of  Fred  and  Katie 
(Leichty)  Gingerich,  was  born  near  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1905;  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home 
at  Hubbard,  Ore.,  May  28,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On 
Dec.  25,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Margaret 
Gahler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Thurlowe,  Edwin,  Richard,  and  Duane),  13 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  2 foster 
sisters  (Marie — Mrs.  Louie  Hamilton,  and  Fran- 
ces— Mrs.  Louie  Nafziger).  He  was  a member  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  on  May  31, 
in  charge  of  Maynard  Headings  and  Raymond 
Mishler;  interment  in  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery.  

Gingerich,  Rufus,  son  of  John  and  Leah  (Wag- 
ler)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Linwood,  Ont.,  Apr.  6, 
1912;  died  at  Mylo,  N.D.,  June  26,  1977;  aged  65 
y.  On  Nov.  10,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Rhoda 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Robert,  Raymond,  and  Randy),  8 brothers,  and  4 
sisters.  One  son  (Richard)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  Lakeview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
29,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Hochstetler  and  Rufus 
Beachy;  interment  in  Lakeview  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Hostetler,  William,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Catherine  (Miller)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  Sept.  8,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  June  30,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On  Apr. 
3,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Hostetler,  wno 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Roberta 
Fisher  and  Ruth  Clouse),  2 sons  (Robert  and 
Richard),  and  one  sister  (Nellie — Mrs.  Ottis 
Hostetler).  He  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home  on  July  2,  in  charge  of 
Arnold  C.  Roth  and  Art  Smoker;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Kulp,  Norman  L.,  son  of  Simon  and  Amamda 
(Landis)  Kulp,  was  born  at  Towamencin  Twp., 
Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1893;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  19,  1977;  aged  83  y.  He  was 
married  to  Katie  Gehman,  who  died  in  1945.  On 
June  30,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Lillian  Gotwals, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Myrtle  Heebner),  one  son  (Floyd  Kulp),  3 
stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Lorraine  Landis,  Mrs.  Helen 
Clemens,  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Kulp),  3 stepsons 
(Jacob,  William,  and  Robert  Gotwals),  7 grand- 


children, 10  great-grandchildren,  and  24  step- 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Robert)  and  a brother  (John).  He  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  22,  in  charge  of 
Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Earl 
Anders;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lengacher,  Stanley  V.,  son  of  Victor  C.  and 
Viola  (Miller),  was  born  on  Oct.  29,  1957;  died  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  Apr.  2,  1977;  aged  19 
y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Dianne — 
Mrs.  Gary  Eager,  and  Joyce — Mrs.  Ron  Lehman), 
and  one  brother  (Tony).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Goldsmith  and 
Don  Delagrange;  interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Martin,  John,  son  of  Michael  and  Salome 
(Kempf)  Martin,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Aug.  17,  1881;  died  at  Pleasantview  Home,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  June  30,  1977;  aged  95  y.  In  1904,  he 
was  married  to  Eliza  Yoder  who  died  Apr.  30, 
1952.  On  Sept.  12,  1953  he  married  Fanny  Miller 
who  died  Dec.  9,  1971.  Surviving  are 

one  daughter  (Marie — Mrs.  Roy  Buckwalter),  7 
grandchildren,  23  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Emma  Kinsinger),  and  3 step-children  (Olivia — 
Mrs.  Al  Yoder,  Max  Miller  and  Dan  Miller,  Jr.). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kalona  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  2, 
in  charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Mellinger,  Amos  K.,  son  of  Amos  K.  and  Anna 
(Kreider)  Mellinger,  was  born  in  Pequa  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  15,  1909;  died  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hos- 
pital, May  26,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On  Mar.  26,  1932 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Mellinger  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Leroy  and  Robert),  and 
one  daughter  (Arlene).  He  was  a member  of  Mell- 
ingers  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  in  charge  of  Paul  Landis,  Nelson 
Landis,  and  Abram  Kniedy;  interment  in  Mell- 
inger Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nelson,  Nona,  daughter  of  James  J.  and 
Amamda  (Miller)  Mishler,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  June  15,  1904;  died  in  Lagrange  Co. 
Hospital,  June  30,  1977;  aged  73  v.  On  Mar.  6, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Elva  Nelson,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Rose — Mrs. 
Gerald  Ann,  and  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  Frank  Friend), 
one  son  (Marion),  10  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Lucy — Mrs.  Perry  Nel- 
son, and  Ola — Mrs.  Ira  Yoder),  and  one  brother 
(Claude  Mishler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 
brothers  (Albert,  William,  Oliver,  James,  and  Ira), 
and  3 sisters  (Mabel,  Amanda,  and  Lizzie).  She 
was  a member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  2,  in 
charge  of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp; 
interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Katie,  daughter  of  William  and  Ida 
(Delp)  Roth,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
Feb.  13,  1901;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  July  5,  1977;  aged  76  y.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  6 sisters.  She 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  7,  in 
charge  of  Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Leroy  Godshall,  and 
Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Shank,  Lydia  Frances,  daughter  of  Abram  J. 
and  Malinda  (Good)  Shenk,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  June  13,  1899;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  June 
13,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1939,  she  was 
married  to  Charles  L.  Shank,  who  died  on  Feb. 
19,  1969.  Surviving  are  3 stepsons  (Paul  Y.,  Ernest 
C.,  and  David  A.  Shank),  3 stepdaughters  (Mary 
V. — Mrs.  Ernest  Lehman,  Esther  M.  Shenk,  and 
Lois  C. — Mrs.  Glen  Musselman),  one  foster 
daughter  (Mary  Kay — Mrs.  Howard  Snider),  19 
stepgrandchildren,  3 stepgreat-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie  Stoltztus,  and  Mrs.  Edith  At- 
chinson),  and  one  brother  (Ezra  Shenk).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  a twin  sister  (Lillie  Kauff- 
man who  died  on  Feb.  13,  1971).  She  was  a 
member  of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  June  16,  in  charge  of 
Art  Smoker,  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  Wilbert  Shenk, 
and  David  A.  Shank;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Smith,  Ethel  V.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Sada  (Long)  Mullenax,  was  born  in  Whitmer, 
W.Va.,  Feb.  10,  1908;  died  in  Monongahela  Divi- 
sion of  Mon.  Valley  Hospitals,  Inc.,  June  26, 
1977;  aged  69  y.  She  was  married  to  Raymond 
Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Priscilla  M.  Cooper,  Reeta  V.  Clous, 
and  Eunice  G.  Blizzard),  11  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Thomas  Mullenax),  and  2 sisters  (Velvie 
Stumbo  and  Mary  E.  Petty).  She  was  a member  of 
Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Church  of  God,  Whitmer,  W. 
Va.,  June  28,  interment  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Oscar  M.,  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Ont., 
Mar.  6,  1977;  aged  60  y.  On  Sept.  7,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Erma  L.  Snider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lucille — Mrs.  Clare 
Wideman),  2 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Lucinda), 
and  2 brothers  (Eden  and  Milford).  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1950  and  served  Hawkesville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  he  was  a member 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Hawkesville  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  David 
Garber;  interment  in  Hawkesville  Community 
Cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Timothy  Allen,  son  of  Roy  and  Jean 
(Yoder)  Stuckey,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  Ind.,  Apr. 
14,  1963;  died  as  the  result  of  a tractor  accident  in 
Allen  Co.,  Ind.,  June  25,  1977;  aged  14  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 brothers  (William,  Michael,  Donald,  and 
Loren),  3 sisters  (Joan — Mrs.  Roy  Bruot,  Beth — 
Mrs.  John  Crull,  and  Yvonne),  paternal 
grandfather  (William  Stuckey),  and  maternal 
grandparents  (Levi  and  Eva  Yoder).  He  attended 
Leo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  28,  in  charge  of  Earl  Hartman; 
interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Tiemans,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  I.  and 
Elizabeth  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  June  28,  1891;  died  at  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
June  4,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1924,  she 
was  married  to  John  Tiemans,  who  died  on  June 
24,  1971.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betty — 
Mrs.  Oscar  Keller),  12  grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Katie  Steinman),  and 
one  brother  (Christian).  One  son  (Earl)  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Newton  L.  Gingrich; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Tucker,  Vera  V.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (Spitnale)  Wagner,  was  born  in  Putnam 
Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1914;  died  after  a long  illness 
on  June  1,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On  June  19,  1934,  she 
was  married  to  Frank  C.  Tucker,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Duane,  Walter,  Paul, 
and  Gary),  a foster  son  (Larry  Louden),  one 
daughter  (Alice — Mrs.  Ed  Hargrove),  16  grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Glada — Mrs.  Vernon  Diller, 
Eunice — Mrs.  Walter  Ross,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Joe 
Van  Vactor,  and  Clara  Belle — Mrs.  Jim  Lewis), 
and  6 brothers  (James,  Mark,  Isaac,  Paul,  Arlo, 
and  Charles  Wagner).  She  was  a member  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Cloverdale, 
Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Tune  4,  in 
charge  of  Norman  O.  Smith  and  Ronald  Martin; 
interment  in  Cascade  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly  annual  meeting,  July  28-30. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  annual  meeting,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo.,  July  29-31. 
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items  and  comments 


Young  says  U.S.  churches  have  more  data 
on  South  Africa  than  State  Department, 
CIA 

Ambassador  Andrew  Young  told  a group 
of  staff  members  from  several  Protestant  de- 
nominations here  that  “there  is  more  first- 
hand information  about  South  Africa  in  the 
churches  than  in  the  CIA  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions made  the  comment  in  an  informal 
meeting  with  several  of  his  longtime  friends 
from  the  churches.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Development  Educa- 
tion and  International  Affairs  Sections  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church’s  Women  s Divi- 
sion and  the  Ombudsman’s  Office  of  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Minis- 
tries. 

Mr.  Young,  a United  Church  of  Christ 
minister,  said  that  “the  churches  have  been 
involved  in  Africa  so  long  it  should  be  possi- 
ble this  summer  to  move  in  national  church 
assemblies  so  as  to  bring  our  government  to 
its  feet  on  this  issue.  ” 


Many  religious  groups  opposed 
the  B-1  bomber  program 

U.S.  President  Carter’s  announced  op- 
position to  production  of  the  B-1  bomber 
follows  on  the  heels  of  a long  campaign  by 
many  religious  groups  who  have  urged  that 
the  controversial  project  be  scrapped.  Some 
called  the  B-1  an  “affront  ” to  peace  and  jus- 
tice. President  Carter,  in  fulfilling  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  oppose  B-1  production, 
cited  the  cost  of  the  plane  and  said  it  is  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  development  of  the 
“cruise  missile  ” as  a nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery system.  The  Air  Force  had  wanted 
244  B-ls  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $24.8  billion 
or  about  $102  million  per  aircraft.  The 
overall  cost,  including  operation  and  main- 
tenance, was  put  at  $100  billion  over  a 30- 
year  period. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  endorses 
document  on  equality  for  women 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  has  approved  a position  paper 
affirming  equality  for  women  in  the  de- 
nomination, but  rejected  (613-381)  a pro- 
posal to  require  quotas  of  females  in  church 
leadership  posts.  The  decision  came  after 
4*/2  hours  of  debate  over  two  days  which  fi- 
nally resulted  in  separation  of  the  paper 
from  the  quota  question.  Some  delegates 
found  the  paper  unsatisfactory.  It  “is  not 
spiritual;  it  is  humanism.  . . . My  right  to  be 
a biblically-oriented  woman  has  been 


violated  by  it,  ” said  one.  But  Wayne  Buckle, 
a member  of  the  five-person  committee 
which  drafted  the  paper  said  the  group  “had 
the  Bible  on  the  table  all  the  time  we  were 
deliberating.  We  tried  to  arrive  with  a paper 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus” 


PCUS  delegates  refuse  to  brand 
homosexual  activity  as  sinful 

Delegates  to  the  117th  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
(PCUS)  called  for  policies  to  end  social  and 
economic  discrimination  against  ho- 
mosexuals, but  found  themselves  unable  to 
agree  on  whether  homosexual  activity  is  sin- 
ful. After  intense  debate,  they  turned  down 
repeated  attempts  to  brand  homosexual 
activity  as  a sin.  Instead,  the  Assembly  en- 
dorsed “as  a basis  for  study”  a paper  that 
says  Presbyterians  must  choose  between 
three  “real  alternatives.”  Although  the 
study  document  says  the  positions  are  not 
“equally  valid,  ” it  notes  that  they  are 
nevertheless  those  confronting  the  church. 
They  are  the  beliefs  that  homosexuality  is 
sinful,  that  it  is  a sickness  “or  arrested 
psychosexual  development,  ” or  that  it  is  “a 
legitimate  variety  of  human  sexuality.  ” 


Three  Protestant  bodies  to  test 
solar-heated  church  buildings 

A joint  project  involving  three  Protestant 
denominations  will  construct  at  least  four 
solar-heating  church  buildings,  one  in  each 
major  climactic  area  of  the  United  States,  to 
test  the  practicality  of  such  a heating 
method  for  churches.  United  Methodist 
churches  will  be  built  in  the  hot-arid 
(Southwest)  area,  and  an  American  Lu- 
theran church  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
cold  (North  Central)  area. 


Baptist  world  membership 
passes  33  million  mark 

World  membership  in  Baptist  churches 
has  passed  the  33  million  mark,  according  to 
statistics  issued  by  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  (BWA).  The  figures  show  Baptist 
membership  to  be  33,269,319,  an  increase  of 
381,797  over  the  total  reported  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  BWA  report,  the  “Baptist 
community  ” figure,  which  includes  children 
and  other  nonmembers  under  pastoral  care, 
rose  nearly  2.5  million  by  the  end  of  1976  to 
reach  a total  of  46,221,939. 


Graham  association  aide  explains 
its  refusal  to  report  on  finances 

“As  long  as  we  have  the  Lord’s  stamp  of 
approval  that  is  all  we  need.  . . .”  In  that 
fashion,  George  M.  Wilson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic 
Association,  has  explained  the  association’s 


refusal  to  make  public  its  financial  state- 
ment to  a group  that  evaluates  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Graham  association  is  classified  as  a 
“church  ” by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  does  not  have  to  file  a report  on  its  fi- 
nances with  the  government  or  anyone  else. 
The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
Washington,  D C.,  a private  group  that 
monitors  some  10,000  groups  which  seek 
money  from  the  public,  has  tried  10  times 
since  1973  to  secure  an  audited  financial 
report  from  the  Graham  association. 

Says  Viet  regime  treats 
religious  units  with  respect 

The  communist  government  of  Vietnam 
“treats  the  religious  community  with 
respect,  ” a National  Council  of  Churches  of- 
ficial told  a House  subcommittee  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Margaret  Austin  Meinertz,  di- 
rector for  southern  Asia,  Church  World 
Service,  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  of 
the  NCC,  offered  her  impressions  of  a May 
21-June  1 visit  to  Vietnam  she  and  other 
church  officials  made  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations. 

“Government  funds  were  made  available 
for  the  rebuilding  of  war-damaged  houses  of 
worship,  and  we  observed  many  congrega- 
tions gathering  and  dispersing  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  drive  to  Yay  Ninh,  ” she  said. 
“We  were  concerned  that  the  priesthood, 
Christian  or  Buddhist,  might  be  seen  as  a 
nonproductive  occupation,  unacceptable  in 
a society  with  such  great  emphasis  on 
production.  But  we  understand  that  priests 
and  monks  receive  the  same  ration  of  rice  as 
other  professionals.  ” 

However,  a Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  testifying  before  a congressional  sub- 
committee charged  that  basic  human  rights 
are  being  “wiped  out”  and  “ignored  ” by 
the  government  of  Vietnam.  Father  Andrew 
Gelinas,  S.  J.,  who  lived  and  worked  for 
nearly  20  years  in  Vietnam  said  his  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  Vietnam  came  from 
“those  hundreds  of  Vietnamese  students 
and  families  that  I dealt  with  daily.  ” Most  of 
them  were  Buddhists ' and  Confucianists, 
only  about  one  third  were  Christians,  he 
said. 


Spanish  evangelicals  urge 
an  end  to  state  religion 

The  54th  Synod  of  the  Spanish  Evangel- 
ical Church  has  urged  complete  religious 
freedom  and  that  Spain  no  longer  observe 
Roman  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion. 
The  resolution  said  the  profession  of  a state 
religion  “will  always  be  an  impediment  to 
authentic  religious  liberty  ” and  thus  “the 
moment  has  come,  when  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  this  confession  be  abol- 
ished. ” 
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Doing  better  than  we  know 


It  is  reported  that  Mark  Twain  said  he  was  not  so  much 
concerned  about  statements  in  the  Bible  which  he  did  not 
understand.  It  was  those  he  did  understand  which  worried 
him.  A common  saying  goes,  “There’s  many  a slip  ’tween  the 
cup  and  the  lip.’’  These  and  related  statements  suggest  that 
our  deeds  may  often  not  match  our  intentions — that  at  best 
what  we  accomplish  is  only  a shadow  of  what  can  be 
envisioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  sometimes  true.  What  is 
done  may  be  better  than  the  ideas  which  inform  the  work. 
This  point  was  made  recently  in  a review  of  a book  written  by 
an  internationally  recognized  author.  The  reviewer  pointed 
out  that  in  his  writing  the  author  used  the  same  method 
which  he  criticized  in  others.  In  fact,  the  theological 
assumptions  and  the  social  and  political  strategies  he  called 
for  do  not  stand  up.  Yet  in  his  life  and  mission,  the  author  is 
more  effective  and  realistic  than  the  lost  cause  he  had 
advocated  in  his  book. 

“We  know  in  part,  ” said  Paul,  “and  we  prophesy  in  part  ” 

(1  Cor.  13:9).  Yet  we  have  to  go  on  knowing  as  we  are  able 
and  prophesying  as  we  are  called.  We  need  also  to  seek 
continual  growth  in  understanding.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
fuzzy  thinking  or  sloppy  theology  if  there  is  opportunity  for 
sharpening  these.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may  follow  the 
Lord  and  serve  to  the  best  of  our  understanding.  Much  good 
has  been  done  by  people  whose  understandings  were 
inadequate. 

Jesus  Himself  sent  out  70  disciples  to  announce  the  good 
news  when  their  comprehension  of  His  mission  was  still 
foggy.  We  learn  of  this  by  their  report  upon  returning: 

“Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  name’’ 
(Lk.  10:17).  Paul  wrote  once  that  some  preached  for 
inadequate  reasons,  but  he  rejoiced  that  at  least  someone  was 
preaching  (Phil.  1:12-18). 

John  Ruth  wrote  recently  in  the  Franconia  News  of  people 


who  set  out  to  do  mission  work.  Having  won  people  to  Christ, 
they  sometimes  applied  rigid  standards  of  lifestyle  not 
suitable  to  the  new  Christians.  Yet  they  were  people  who 
loved,  and  in  their  love  some  found  a way.  “Love,  ” says  1 
Peter  4:8,  “covers  a multitude  of  sins”  (RSV).  Love,  says  Paul 
in  1 Corinthians,  is  the  more  excellent  way. 

We  can  all  think  of  examples,  persons  who  did  not  always 
know  exactly  what  they  were  doing,  but  who  did  it  in  such  a 
loving  way  they  won  the  respect  of  others.  One  can  do  battle 
in  the  world  of  ideas  and  we  should.  Paul  did  it  all  the  time, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Book  of  Galatians.  Sometimes  he  may 
have  overdone  it.  Yet  anyone  reading  Paul’s  material  can  see 
that  he  loved  the  people  in  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote. 

So  love  is  the  key  and  love  is  our  aim.  But  love,  like 
knowledge,  is  not  yet  perfect.  How  do  we  recognize 
authentic  love? 

1.  True  love  is  based  on  and  demonstrates  understanding. 
The  Bible  affirms  that  God  loved  us  before  we  loved  God. 
Thus  God’s  love  was  not  based  on  a need  to  be  satisfied,  but 
on  an  understanding  of  us  and  of  our  need. 

2.  True  love  recognizes  the  worth  of  the  loved  one.  It  has  a 
vision  not  only  for  the  person  as  is,  but  of  what  the 
possibilities  are.  True  love  expects  the  loved  one  to  respond 
to  this  vision  and  grow  rather  than  to  stagnate. 

3.  True  love  is  patient,  yet  persistent,  never  giving  up  on 
the  loved  one.  It  is  not  undemanding,  but  its  expectations  are 
in  line  with  its  understanding. 

Not  all  can  give  a reasoned  argument  for  what  they  believe 
or  what  we  should  become.  But  all  may  love,  and  many  do. 
Because  of  them,  the  kingdom  of  God  persists,  even  in  the 
face  of  hate  and  unlove  all  about. 

Let  us  take  note  of  love  and  follow  those  who  love.  But  if 
they  discuss  the  faith  in  terms  that  are  less  than  enlightening, 
we  need  not  follow  these.  They  may  be  simply  doing  better 
than  they  know. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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In  this  issue:  We  found  Anabaptism  more  than  a heritage. 
Positive  living  is  catching.  Did  we  crest  at  Estes? 


An  article  in  support  of  ''Renewing  the  Covenant,"  the  Uniform  Sunday 
school  lesson  for  August  7. 


We  found  Anabaptism 
more  than  a heritage 

by  Walfred  J.  Fahrer 


Four  years  ago  I became  the  first  full-time  pastor  of 
Northridge  Christian  Fellowship,  Springfield,  Ohio.  It  is  a 
small  Mennonite  congregation  in  a culturally  non-Mennonite 
area.  At  that  time  the  congregation  increased  its  support 
sizably  and  all  of  us  took  a step  of  faith  to  give  God  an  op- 
portunity to  move  the  congregation  forward  in  growth.  The 
following  year  the  Evangelism  Commission  of  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  assisted  us  with  a subsidy 
which  continued  for  three  years.  Now,  four  years  later,  we  see 
real  growth  in  practically  every  area  of  our  lives.  We  have 
stepped  free  of  Evangelism  Commission  subsidy  and  are  now 
planning  an  additional  educational  wing  to  be  added  to  our 
building  to  meet  the  needs  of  a growing  congregation.  What 
has  happened  is  a story  of  many  dimensions.  I will  attempt  to 
relate  a few  of  them. 

The  start.  How  does  a congregation  get  started  in  an  area 
where  there  are  few  if  any  Mennonites?  Historically  our 
growth  as  a denomination  is  especially  slow  in  areas  which 
are  not  acquainted  with  our  heritage  and  culture.  It  has  to 
start  with  a vision.  People  like  Pastor  Ed  Stoltzfus,  then  pas- 
tor of  Bethel  Church,  West  Liberty,  sensed  that  God  wanted 
His  church  to  reproduce.  He  talked  with  people  like  Jonas 
Classens,  who  had  returned  from  ten  years  with  MCC  in 
Erance  and  weren  t ready  to  settle  in  an  established  com- 
munity, and  Leon  Masts,  a young  couple  with  gifts  in  the 
North  Clinton  congregation  in  Eulton  County.  With  them  he 
planted  the  vision  of  a work  which  began  in  the  Ernest  Erey 
home,  moved  to  a school  location,  and  then  to  a building. 

The  mix.  During  the  following  ten  or  more  years,  while  the 
group  remained  small  and  its  future  seemed  uncertain, 
something  began  to  happen  to  the  vision.  Little  by  little  it  be- 
came elear  that  it  wasn  t the  prospect  of  a Mennonite  con- 


W'alfred  J,  Fahrer  is  pastor  of  Northridge  Christian  Fellowship,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Ohio  Evangel,  November- 
December.  1976.  Used  by  permission. 


gregation  that  would  draw  people,  but  a community  of 
Christ-centered  disciples  for  whom  Jesus  was  central.  The 
idea  of  membership  and  “Mennonite  ” was  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Then  they  started  coming:  Lutherans,  Episcopalians, 

Catholics,  Baptists,  Church  of  Christ,  Quakers,  Methodists, 
converts  from  liberalism  and  those  who  escaped  blind  le- 
galism, those  with  broken  marriages  and  shattered  dreams, 
those  committed  to  the  charismatic  movement,  and  those 
who  were  skeptical.  All  of  them  were  looking  for  something 
more  than  just  another  church.  They  were  looking  for  a com- 
munity where  Jesus  Christ  was  real  in  the  lives  of  others. 

A vision  began  to  grow  of  a community  of  believers  and  yet 
a church  drawn  together  not  by  common  doctrine,  denomi- 
nation, or  cultural  background,  but  by  a common  vital 
experience  with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Anabaptist  Vision.  The  logical  thing  would  have  been 
to  become  a nondenominational  congregation.  Somehow  the 
Anabaptist  vision  seemed  to  emerge  out  of  experience  rather 
than  theory  and  we  began  to  see  ourselves  as  a community  of 
believers  with  much  in  common  with  the  early  Anabaptists. 

Membership  was  our  first  obstacle.  When  I became  pastor 
I had  first  been  a part  of  the  mix  myself.  My  wife  and  I had 
left  Lutheran  moorings  and  had  been  attending  for  about  six 
months,  worshiping  and  fellowshiping  with  the  congregation. 
When  we  came,  the  question  of  membership  had  not  been 
dealt  with  for  several  months.  The  feeling  was  that  we  didn’t 
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want  to  exclude  some  from  our  midst  who  wanted  to  worship 
and  work  with  us  but  could  not  consider  themselves  Men- 
nonite.  We  were  such  a couple.  But  there  were  problems  with 
this  kind  of  arrangement.  We  began  to  realize  that  some  felt 
"in”  while  others  felt  “out,”  and  no  one  quite  knew  who 
belonged  and  who  didn’t.  The  search  began  for  a way  to  spell 
out  what  we  felt. 

The  first  year  we  tried  to  have  each  person  or  household 
write  a letter  of  commitment  expressing  their  trust  in  Jesus  as 
Savior  and  dedicating  themselves  to  us.  The  next  year  we  set- 
tled down  to  the  form  we  now  have;  a common  charter  of 
commitment.  We  commit  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  pro- 
claim Him  Lord;  we  commit  ourselves  to  each  other  that  our 
common  dedication  might  express  itself  in  practical  ways  of 
discipleship.  We  renew  this  commitment  each  year  by  sign- 
ing the  charter  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  Parents  of 
small  children  add  their  names  to  the  charter  in  parentheses. 

Although  this  membership  clarification  wasn’t  a cure-all,  it 
did  accomplish  several  important  goals.  First,  we  are  saying 
in  a practical  way  what  we  had  come  to  feel;  that  believers 
committed  themselves  to  each  other  and  built  their  unity  not 
upon  doctrine,  but  on  their  common  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ.  We  began  to  see  that,  in  a sense,  we  were  reasserting 
the  whole  believers  church  principle  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Second,  our  commitment  stayed  alive  because  it  required 
active  renewal  each  year.  No  one  would  stay  on  the  rolls  year 
after  year  and  fade  out  of  fellowship. 

Third,  having  a voluntary  and  active  membership  gave  us 
the  basis  for  real  discipling  and  even  excommunication. 
Those  whose  lives  have  denied  Jesus  face  the  rule  of  Christ 
and  then  excommunication  if  repentance  does  not  come.  All 
this  seemed  to  provide  a real  foundation  for  love  and  trust  to 
grow  and  flourish.  We  have  begun  to  become  a community 
that  can  exhort  and  discipline  and  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

Numbers  became  our  second  obstacle.  At  first  many 
people  came  inquiring,  but  few  stayed.  They  would  comment 
on  the  love  and  sincerity  of  the  people.  They  would  even 
express  a desire  to  be  like  us.  So  often  it  seemed  they  weren’t 
ready  for  the  cost.  We  began  our  first  day  of  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. Over  twenty  spent  a whole  Saturday  together  while 
others  worked  or  fasted  and  prayed  in  their  homes.  The 
results  were  immediate  and  obvious.  We  began  growing. 
After  two  more  occasions  of  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  con- 
gregation, we  are  still  growing.  The  Lord  has  brought 
workers  to  us  miraculously.  Things  have  started  happening! 
God  drew  to  us  those  whom  we  could  not  draw.  We  did  not 
need  to  sacrifice  a commitment  to  discipleship  for  growth  in 
numbers. 

Leadership  was  the  third  obstacle.  Shepherding  is  a 
ministry  for  more  than  one  man  in  a congregation.  We  began 
to  discern  this  as  I was  being  considered  for  ordination  after 
two  years  of  licensed  ministry.  We  committed  ourselves  in 
principle  to  the  idea  of  plural  leadership.  Putting  it  into 
operation  was  another  matter  entirely.  We  "hemmed  and 
hawed  ” for  almost  six  months  before  we  decided  to  do 
something.  We  asked  every  member  to  pray  for  a week  and 
then  to  record  the  names  of  those  they  felt  the  Lord  was  call- 


ing to  eldership  with  me.  In  an  almost  unbelievably  clear  dis- 
cernment, four  men  were  chosen  who  also  concurred  in  sens- 
ing God’s  calling. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  we  included  our  wives,  becom- 
ing a leadership  cluster  of  ten.  We  still  struggle  with  the  old 
stereotypes  but  we  feel  that  God’s  church  requires  leadership 
that  can  be  supportive  of  one  another.  Where  we  bear  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  together  as  believers  we  seem  to 
be  clearer  in  our  discernment  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  In  all  of 
this  we  find  the  Anabaptist  principles  sound  and  practical. 

So  here  we  are,  a growing  congregation  with  strong  ties 
with  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Yet  perhaps  we  would  more  quickly  identify 
ourselves  as  having  Anabaptist  leanings.  We  have  come  to 
experience  that  what  is  true  from  our  heritage  is  true  because 
it  is  biblical  and  practical  and,  therefore,  vital  for  today.  ^ 


Enlightenment  occurs 
(at  Estes  Park) 

In  an  effort  to  escape 
I climb  the  narrow  gorge. 

Seeking  “my  rock  to  lay  my  head  on. 

And  “my  sun  to  give  me  life,  (tan) 

Escape  from  what?  Who? 

Surely  not  4,000  Mennonites! 

The  fellowship— maybe— 

But  more  the  phony  piety  based  on  ethnic  pride. 

Back  to  the  sun.  I’m  lying  still 
And  suddenly  flies,  large  and  black. 

Begin  to  crawl  over  my  sweating  body. 

I turn  and  slap,  twist— become  restless 
And  then  it  hits  me! 

The  flies  are  part  of  me. 

Jealousy,  lust,  habits,  hate,  bitterness. 

Making  ” my  rock  and  my  sun  a misery. 
Enlightenment  occurs — kill  my  flies  and 
Return  to  “my  people”  problems  and  all. 

— Phil  Wenger 
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Positive  living  is  catching 

by  Glen  R.  Miller 


1 do  not  want  to  spend  the  major  number  of  my  remaining 
time  disturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  crime  and  all  manner  of 
evils.  Life  can  still  be  rich  and  rewarding  with  a host  of  excit- 
ing and  worthwhile  activities.  I want  to  spend  a large  share  of 
my  remaining  days  in  accentuating  the  positive. 

To  work  against  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  often 
thought  of  as  a form  of  negativism.  If  carefully  analyzed,  it  is 
not  negativism  at  all,  but  a paving  of  the  way  for  good 
stew'ardship,  enjoyment  of  better  health,  regard  for  the  other 
person  s safety,  and  a beckoning  to  a transcendence  of  the 
culture  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  must  also  be  an 
expression  of  willingness  to  share  the  host  of  the  better 
things,  the  positive,  with  others. 

In  recent  years  I have  noted  an  increasing  number  of  arti- 
cles that  paint  a gloomy  picture  concerning  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  Mennonites  with  respect  to  social  drinking.  Some 
statistics  are  available,  and  studies  are  under  way.  This  ex- 
posure is  necessary.  Now  is  the  time  to  become  aroused  and 
work  our  way  back  to  a firm  stand  against  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industries  and  their  insidious  pressures.  It  is  not  my 
intent  in  this  article  to  list  all  the  counts  against  the  use  of  al- 
cohol. The  facts  are  known. 

Why  do  they  drink?  Why  do  any  of  your  friends  drink?  1 
have  made  a studied  effort  to  listen  to  the  many  defenses  of- 
fered. The  honest  answers  usually  are:  “I  like  it.  ” “It  relaxes 
me.  ’ “It  works  so  well  in  being  sociable.  “It  is  great  for 
celebration  occasions.  ’ None  of  these  answers  are  acceptable 
to  me.  It  means  that  already  there  may  be  an  alcohol 
problem.  It  also  means  that  the  way  back  will  not  be  easy. 
One  would  have  to  be  naive  to  think  so. 

I am  also  told  that  in  some  situations,  particularly  in 
foreign  countries,  one  must  drink  in  order  not  to  offend  the 
host.  This  simply  is  not  tenable.  I know  this  from  actual  per- 
sonal experience.  I am  fully  aware  that  many  of  us  come  from 
different  backgrounds  and  cultures.  If  a little  ceremonial 
drinking  at  certain  times  of  the  year  or  in  celebration  of  a 
wedding  anniversary  has  been  in  the  family  for  generations, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  custom  is  continued.  But  how  lit- 
tle would  have  to  be  given  up  in  turning  to  total  abstinence, 
knowing  that  alcohol  is  the  number  one  drug  problem  of 
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youth.  To  abstain  through  personal  conviction  will  surely 
loosen  the  tongue  in  the  right  way.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an 
adult  to  convince  a youth  that  he  should  not  drink  if  it  is 
known  that  the  counselor  himself  drinks  on  occasion. 

I have  been  told  that  if  I insist  on  total  abstinence,  I have  a 
closed  mind.  My  reply  has  been,  “If  you  insist  on  social 
drinking,  you  have  a closed  mind.”  This  results  in  a 
stalemate.  I have  been  told  that  I am  an  extremist.  So  be  it!  I 
have  been  told  that  I do  not  love  my  brother  who  does  drink. 
This  charge  is  certainly  untenable.  It  is  because  of  concern 
and  love  that  I am  willing  to  work  on  this  problem. 

I believe  there  is  great  promise  in  the  effect  of  one  person 
on  another.  I have  asked  myself,  “Do  I want  to  win  an  argu- 
ment?” I know  that  I cannot  force  my  ideas  on  someone  else. 
But  if  my  friend  does  face  this  number-one  drug  problem 
squarely  and  does  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  he  can 
choose  total  abstinence  as  a way  of  life  for  himself,  only  then 
can  he  be  an  effective  ally  in  helping  to  find  our  way  back. 
But  it  must  be  his  own  resolve  and  conviction.  I tend  to  be 
optimistic,  for  I believe  that  this  “one  on  one  trend  will 
grow  and  become  infectious.  I have  a feeling  that  we  will 
close  ranks  honestly  and  preferably  not  by  legislation. 

When  a social  drinker  actually  becomes  an  alcoholic  and 
takes  the  “cure,”  he  is  then  willing  to  give  lectures  and  we 
are  willing  to  listen.  I firmly  believe  that  if  the  occasional 
drinker  who  becomes  aware  of  his  own  danger  and  becomes 
aware  of  his  possible  influence  on  others,  accepts  total  ab- 
stinence as  a proper  way  of  life  in  any  culture,  he  then  may 
“lecture  more  effectively  than  does  the  redeemed  alcoholic. 
I am  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  psychologists,  doctors,  and 
social  workers  who  refer  to  alcoholism  as  a “disease.”  If  we 
must  call  it  a disease,  we  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  germ  or 
virus  is  nothing  else  than  the  drug,  alcohol,  and  that  the 
“disease”  is  preventable.  The  alcoholic  is  a drug  addict. 

Several  red  herrings.  I have  also  noted  in  some  recent  arti- 
cles, the  red-herring  device  of  using  words  like  “foodaholics” 
or  “workaholics.”  I have  no  defense  for  overeating  or  over- 
working, but  I have  yet  to  hear  of  a head-on  collision  on  the 
highway  caused  by  one  or  two  too  many  hamburgers.  I must 
also  refer  to  a popular  defense  that  we  cannot  make  a case  for 
total  abstinence  as  based  on  the  Bible.  Christ  drank  wine  and 
even  turned  water  into  wine.  Paul  recommended  a little  wine 
for  the  stomach  s sake.  To  this  stance,  I would  merely  point 
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out  that  camels  did  not  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour.  Cierms  and  punch  presses  were  not  known.  F’or  the 
present  aj^e  1 find  ample  basis  in  the  Bible  for  total  ab- 
stinence. I find  this  in  the  single  word  “love. 

While  alcohol  has  become  the  number-one  drug  problem 
for  youth,  1 am  nevertheless  optimistic  about  youth.  Youth 
are  beginning  to  find  their  power.  I would  not  at  all  be  sur- 
prised if  youth  would  step  in  and  close  ranks  against  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  certainly  against  the  use  of 
marijuana,  heroin,  LSD.  I would  not  be  surprised  if  youth 
united  in  resisting  the  pressures  used  by  the  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco industries.  These  industries  spend  millions  in  making 
their  products  appear  desirable  and  used  by  the  sophisti- 
cated. Youth  may  even  request  youth  leaders  known  for  not 
smoking  or  drinking.  I am  not  now  about  to  instruct  youth  as 
to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  I believe  in  the  idealism  and 
insights  of  youth. 

As  early  as  1948  1 addressed  Goshen  College  students  dur- 
ing a chapel  service  on  the  subject  What  About  Tobacco."^ 
This  was  long  before  the  Surgeon  General’s  report  and  the  re- 
quirement that  all  tobacco  advertising  must  carry  the  warn- 
ing, “The  Surgeon  General  has  determined  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  your  health.  I now  want  to  update 
my  comments  on  the  costs  of  smoking. 

In  my  1948  address  I said,  “If  one  were  to  use  one  package 
of  cigarettes  per  day,  at  twenty  cents  per  package,  this  would 


amount  to  $73  per  year.  If  $73  were  placed  on  interest  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  the  time  a boy  is  fifteen  until  he  is 
sixty-five,  even  at  the  rate  of  only  2 percent,  the  accumulated 
fund  would  amount  to  $6,175. 

$40,000  to  the  good.  In  1948  1 thought  $6,175  was  an  im- 
pressive amount.  I now  offer  a new  proposal.  If  the  youth  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  would  actually  place  in  a savings  account  at 
only  5 percent  interest  compounded  daily  the  fifty  cents  that 
might  be  spent  for  just  one  package  of  cigarettes  per  day,  the 
principal  and  interest  would  add  up  as  follows. 


In  ten  years  $2,368 

In  twenty  years  6,272 

In  thirty  years  12,708 

In  forty  years  23,320 

In  fifty  years  40,814 


I am  indebted  to  Professor  William  Miller  and  the  com- 
puter for  the  above  statistics.  Many  men  smoke  two  packs  per 
day.  For  these  just  double  the  above  amounts.  If  the  wife  also 
smokes,  add  more  accordingly.  The  computer  did  not  indi- 
cate what  chances  the  smoker  had  of  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  I have  made  no  effort  to  increase  the  above  sums, 
in  case  the  smoker  also  spent  his  money  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

Again,  let  me  suggest  that  the  time  is  non  for  a return  to 
better  days.  ^ 


I'm  listenings  Lord,  keep  talking 


Seventy-five  percent  is  passing.  One  summer  evening  I 
was  riding  my  bicycle  to  prayer  meeting  and  feeling  pretty 
smug  about  it.  As  a science  teacher,  interested  in  ecology,  the 
saving  of  fossil  fuels  and  avoiding  pollution,  I knew  I was  do- 
ing the  right  thing.  And  going  to  prayer  meeting  as  I was  be- 
ing so  noble,  made  it  all  the  more  rewarding. 

On  my  way  to  church  my  happy,  contented  feeling  was 
rudely  shattered.  A car  coming  the  other  way  slowed  up  as  it 
approached,  several  young  people  looking  rather  excitedly 
across  the  road  at  me.  One  of  them  leaned  out  the  back 
window,  addressed  me  by  my  last  name,  and  screamed  a 
series  of  obscenities  at  me.  I recognized  the  young  man  as 
one  who  had  failed  to  succeed  in  my  class,  had  been  in  much 
trouble  in  school,  and  finally  had  dropped  out. 

The  coarseness  of  his  profanity,  the  laughter  of  his  friends, 
fell  upon  my  ears  as  they  passed.  I shuddered  and  pedaled 
on. 

But  I had  a few  words  for  the  Lord.  I said,  “Lord,  here  I 
am,  on  my  way  to  church,  expecting  to  spend  an  hour  there 
in  worship  and  prayer,  and  now  this. 

God  had  nothing  to  say. 

Before  I arrived  at  church  I was  pleasantly  hailed  from 
another  car  by  a happy,  smiling  former  pupil  of  mine  who 
seemed  genuinely  interested  in  seeing  me.  It  lessened  my  sor- 
row. 


On  my  way  home  from  prayer  meeting,  a young  lady 
stepped  out  from  a public  phone  booth  I was  passing,  the 
phone  still  in  her  hand  as  she  interrupted  her  conversation  to 
wave  and  call  me  a cheery  greeting.  It  was  Geraldine, 
another  ex-pupil  of  mine. 

My  martyr  s complex  was  fast  dissolving. 

At  the  last  stoplight  before  I turned  off  the  highway  on  the 
road  that  led  home,  a car  pulled  up  beside  me.  The  window 
rolled  down  quickly  and  a glad  voice  called  out.  Hi,  Mr. 
Baker!  I had  you  in  the  eighth  grade  at  Roosevelt  School.  Do 
you  remember  me?’’ 

Fortunately  I was  able  to  recall  his  last  name.  Before  the 
light  changed  to  green  we  hastily  exchanged  news  of  what 
was  happening  to  us.  The  light  flashed  to  Go,  and  as  he 
pulled  away,  he  gave  three  short  toots  on  his  horn.  I returned 
the  salute  with  a wave  of  my  hand. 

As  I pedaled  slowly  down  Harding  Rd.,  home  just  a half-a- 
mile  away,  I said  to  God,  Sorry,  Lord,  about  the  pouting. 
Three  out  of  four  is  75  percent  and  that’s  passing.  You  can’t 
win  them  all.  ” 

And  it  was  as  if  I felt  God  touch  me  on  the  shoulder,  say 
wisely,  “Sometimes  I let  My  children  pass  through  the  valley 
so  they  can  appreciate  the  view  from  the  mountaintop. 

And  I answered  with  greater  wisdom  than  I possessed  an 
hour  earlier,  “Amen,  Lord,  Amen.  — Robert  J.  Baker 
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Did  we  crest  at  Estes? 


by  Robert  J.  Baker 

The  stunt  man  who  performed  at  local  and  state  fairs 
described  his  act  to  the  booking  agent.  With  enthusiasm  he 
finished:  “So  I climb  this  200-foot  tower,  drench  my  body 
w ith  alcohol,  ignite  it,  dive  off  the  tower  into  a pool  of  water 
oriK  two  feet  deep  in  order  to  put  out  the  flames.  On  the  way 
down  1 do  a double  jackknife,  ending  with  a perfect  swan 
dive  as  I hit  the  water.  It’s  a terrific,  death-defying  act.  ’ 

The  booking  agent  nodded,  then  asked,  “But  what  do  you 
do  for  an  encore? 

Assembly  77  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  will  be  a tough  act  to 
follow.  1 rn  glad  I'm  not  on  the  planning  committee  for 
Assembly  79.  And  that  s not  sour  grapes.  I wouldn’t  touch 
such  a committee  with  a ten-foot  pole.  What  can  they  do  for 
an  encore  to  Estes?  Maybe  we  crested  at  Estes — from  here  on 
in  it  s downhill. 

The  Swartley-Yoder-Bender  Bible  studies  were  superb, 
tops.  It  has  been  praised;  it  should  be  praised  again.  The 
drama  group  took  Mark  s message  so  ably  presented  by 
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Willard  Swartley  and  even  further  enhanced  it  before  us  with 
their  manifold  skills.  When  cometh  an  error — when  “publi- 
cans became  “Republicans  — it  seemeth  prophetic.  The  Bi- 
ble leader,  the  writer,  the  drama  coach,  the  performers  were 
artists. 

Mary  Oyer  was  at  her  finest,  not  only  a songstress,  but  a 
peacemaker.  She  sings,  she  analyzes,  she  heals. 

Ed  Stoltzfus  was  as  smooth  as  ever.  Only  once  did  he  slip, 
when  he  assured  a zero  negative  vote  by  suggesting  those 
raise  their  hands  who  thought  it  was  a “lousy  idea.  ” There 
are  no  lousy  ideas  from  the  Assembly  floor.  Nor  from  the  po- 
dium. 

Paul  Kraybill  could  not  be  stumped — every  needed  piece 
of  information  is  neatly  categorized  in  his  computer  brain.  I 
was  tempted  to  ask  him  from  the  floor  what  the  cube  root  of 
343  was,  but  I feared  he  would  snap  back  the  answer, 
“Seven,  ’ the  perfect  number. 

Yes,  I wonder  if  we  did  not  crest  at  Estes,  program-  and 
leadership-wise. 

Words,  like  water.  Let  us  hope  we  also  crested  with  words. 
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They  gushed  like  water  down  Big  Thompson  canyon  after  an 
eleven-inch  rainfall  on  the  surrounding  mountain  peaks.  And 
the  word  “flood  ” covered  us.  Most  of  our  mental  canyons  are 
a bit  narrow  and  when  the  word  “crest”  came  we  weak  ones 
were  swept  from  our  moorings.  About  us  dropped 
“parameter,”  “inexorably,”  “evocative,  collative,  sem- 
inal,” and  so  on.  Amidst  the  flood  I thirsted  for  Webster. 

At  conference  and  assemblies  one  can  find  out  what  is 
“in,”  what  is  “out,”  both  in  expression  and  dress.  Several 
years  ago  “germane”  was  the  rage,  this  year  I heard  it  but 
once.  Now  speakers  speak  of  “models”  and  “fleshing  out. 
“Anabaptist  theology”  and  “affirmation”  are  still  in  the 
Mennonite  top  ten.  Dress-wise  I felt  naked — I own  no  turtle- 
neck sweater. 

Did  we  crest  in  patience  at  Estes?  If  not,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  local  personnel  who  sought  to  teach  us  such  in  the 
registration  line.  After  SV2  hours  in  the  snail  line  I at  times  felt 
that  I had  reached  my  limits  of  endurance,  that  1 would  crest, 
spill  over,  break  upon  the  nearest  YMCA  person  in  my 
vicinity.  Only  the  nearby  presence  of  Fred  Erb,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  enabled  me  to  keep  my  sanity.  His  humor.  His  sing- 
ing along  with  others  that  verse  from  “Amazing  Grace  — 
“When  we’ve  been  here  ten  thousand  years.  Bright  shining 
as  the  sun/We’ve  no  less  days  to  sing  God  s praise.  Than 
when  we  first  begun” — caused  even  the  harried  YMCA  regis- 
tration staff  to  smirk. 

Did  we  crest  in  tension  at  Estes?  I hope  so.  I realize  that 
there  must  be  tension  if  the  stringed  instrument  is  to  sound 
its  proper  note,  but  even  I,  a monotone,  knew  that  we  were 
sharp,  too  sharp  at  Estes. 

My  father  died  when  I was  nine  years  old,  and  mother  re- 
married. I grew  up  in  a home  where  violent  quarrels  surfaced 
periodically,  often  rising  out  of  jealousy  or  financial  prob- 
lems. And  even  now,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  there  are  sharp, 
agonizing  memories  of  those  fearful  moments  as  a child.  So 
when  we  spoke  sharply,  with  bitterness,  at  Estes,  I ached 
again.  I pray  our  anger  crested  there  so  close  to  the 
Continental  Divide. 

Did  we  crest  emotionally  in  the  Rockies?  I hope  not.  Twice 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  spilled  over.  Once  in  a small 
group  at  Ypsilon  Lodge,  Tower  Three,  once  on  my  knees  in 
the  Longhouse.  I do  not  want  it  to  be  the  final  crest  of  tears. 
We  cry  so  seldom  together.  And  that  may  be  part  of  our  trou- 
ble, our  tension. 

Did  we  crest  in  terms  of  Assembly  cost?  I hope  so.  I realize 
that  this  was  a doubleheader,  but  the  thought  of  a half-a- 
million  or  so  of  Mennonite  dollars  sinking  into  the  opulence 
(sorry  about  the  word)  of  this  resort  while  city  missions  were 
begging  bothered  me.  To  be  more  honest,  the  word  is 
“shamed,”  not  “bothered.  ” Perhaps  we  are  past  the  old 
conference  tent,  Mennoniting  our  way  in  the  community,  but 
1 am  willing  to  stop  and  question  why  we  are  past  it. 

Spendthrifts  with  wood  pulp.  I wondered  about  the  little 
and  large  green  books  containing  songs,  programs,  endless 
reports,  lists  of  names,  hopes,  and  admonitions.  If  a delegate 
forgot  something,  he  need  not  worry:  a duplicate  magically 


appeared.  Single  sheets  of  varied  hues  sifted  down  like 
autumn  leaves.  We  were  ecological  spendthrifts  with  wood 
pulp.  I know  we  have  to  read,  but  in  a school  system  where 
dollars  are  diminishing  we  have  found  ways  to  save  on 
printed  and  written  pages.  Have  we,  are  we,  creating  a beau- 
tiful machine  of  Menno  power,  machinery  that  operates, 
however,  only  on  eight  cylinders?  The  local  conference 
helped  subsidize  my  costs  to  the  West.  Was  it  worth  it  to 
them?  I am  willing  to  question  if  I deserved  a $200  travel  aid. 

The  above  are  specifics.  And  that  is  dangerous,  to  speak  in 
specifics.  It  can  be  even  more  dangerous  to  speak  in 
generalities,  ask  about  crestings,  not  just  at  Estes,  but  in 
Lancaster,  in  Oregon,  in  Virginia,  in  Illinois.  And  not  just  in 
1977,  but  in  the  heaving,  rolling,  surging  1950s,  60s,  and  70s. 

Have  we,  may  we,  shall  we,  cast  aside  our  uniqueness,  the 
patterns  and  beliefs  that  joined  us,  the  ordinances  and 
practices  that  united  us  as  Old  Mennonites?  Is  this  the  way 
we  are  cresting?  Did  our  gathering  at  Estes  Park,  the  YMCA 
of  the  Rockies,  symbolize  our  departure  from  the  simple  life, 
our  tasting  of  a more  heady  wine?  Has  our  theology  been 
scraped  and  excavated,  diluted  and  purged,  shuffled  and 
rearranged,  until  only  the  thin  veneer  of  Anabaptist  history 
overlays  us  and  holds  us  gauntly  together? 

Historians  of  the  future  will  evaluate  more  accurately  our 
cresting  and  troughing,  our  flood  and  ebb  tides,  our  calms 
and  storms,  than  we  of  the  present.  PhD  candidates  in  years 
to  come  will  scan  the  Gospel  Herald,  conference  and 
assembly  actions,  to  gain  their  thesis  materials.  Their  minute 
recordings  of  how  the  waves  moved,  where  and  when  we 
crested,  will  gain  the  searchers  dissertation  goodies,  enabling 
them  to  analyze  us  from  a distance. 

But  this  is  the  present.  What  of  now? 

There  shall  be  others.  Personally,  I cannot  think  that  we 
crested  with  finality  at  Estes,  crossed  some  great  divide,  now 
to  dip  into  a spiritual  trough,  to  spill  breaker-like  upon  some 
rocky  shore,  “raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own 
shame.”  No,  I think  not. 

I think  Estes  Park  was  a peak,  a crest,  but  there  shall  be 
others. 

The  brothers  Breckbill  and  Kauffmann  will  lead  us  to  new 
heights,  find  balm  for  our  hurts,  peace  for  our  alienations. 

May  the  next  crest  cost  us  less  than  a half-a-million.  Let 
the  next  crest  not  be  too  crowded  with  agenda  items.  Let  it 
not  be  structured  so  tightly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  upset 
the  Mennonite  apple  cart  in  order  to  enter.  Spilled  apples 
bruise  easily,  some  may  even  be  lost  in  the  upsetting. 

Mennonites  who  pray  during  the  next  two  years  for  Willis 
L.  Breckbill,  for  Ivan  Kauffmann,  for  our  Boards  and  com- 
mittees, for  our  task  forces,  are  the  keys  to  future  crestings  iji 
Ontario.  ^ 

Wit  and  wisdom 

One  advantage  of  the  new  small  cars  is  that  if  a cop  is 
following,  you  can  drive  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  get  it  lost  in 
the  crowd. 
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church  news 


Charismatic  conference 
well  received  by  KC 


Between  38,000  and 
45,000  ch  arismatic 
believers  and  friends 
met  nightly  at  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs’ 

Arrowhead  stadium, 

July  20-23.  The  mood 
was  one  of  celebra- 
tion. Spirited  singing 
of  well-known  Bible 
verses  and  spiritual 
songs  flowed  outward 
and  could  be  heard  as 
far  as  two  or  three  city  blocks  away. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  flashed  “City 
Enjoying  Biggest,  Cleanest,  Happiest  Ral- 
ly’ across  the  top  front-page  of  its  Saturday 
morning  edition.  It  is  true  that  Kansas  City 
never  had  a bigger  convention.  The  Re- 
publican Party  didn't  attract  half  that  many 
people,  though  it  certainly  drew  more  atten- 
tion, and  last  year’s  Shriners  brought  in  35, 
000  people. 

Room  space  was  at  a premium  within  a 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  budget 
currently  planned  for  1978  will  not  increase 
over  the  1977  budget,  and  further  reduc- 
tions may  follow  if  giving  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

Funds  coming  to  MCC  from  relief  sales 
have  held  steady  and  income  from  thrift 
shops  has  increased.  Both  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  have  been  meeting  their  MCC 
quotas.  EMBMC,  the  only  board  to  increase 
its  giving  to  MCC  this  year,  sent  MCC  some 
$18,000  more  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1976. 

But  other  contributions  have  dropped.  In 
1975  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
gave  just  over  $5,029,000,  in  1976  they  gave 
slightly  less  than  the  same  figure,  and  in 
1977  contributions  were  running  $180,000 
behind  1976  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

As  a result  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  at  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  in  1974  to  put 
increased  long-term  emphasis  on  food 
production,  program  has  been  expanding, 
but  income  has  not  kept  pace.  In  1973 
before  the  Hillsboro  Resolution  income  was 


50-mile  radius.  The  convention  did  some 
interesting  things  to  the  town’s  other 
activities  according  to  The  KC  Times.  Pros- 
titution went  down  by  about  20  percent 
while  ice  cream  and  Bible  sales  climbed. 

The  town  also  noted  the  happy  faces  and 
considerate  manners  of  the  conventioners. 

Meeting  mornings,  Wednesday  through 
Sunday,  July  20-24,  the  ten  to  twelve  co- 
sponsoring denominational  renewal  services 
had  their  own  agendas  for  praise,  worship, 
and  business. 

Highly  visible  in  Mennonite  circles  as 
well  as  in  the  general  sessions  was  Nelson 
Litwiller,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  on 
the  planning  committee  of  the  conference. 

“I  see  no  threat  to  any  church  from  the 
charismatic  renewal,  ’ he  said  at  a general 
press  conference,  though  he  admitted  that 
“some  structures  may  be  tumbling.”  He  is 
pleased  that  church  officials  have  given 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

(A  more  complete  report  follows  in  next 
week’s  Gospel  Herald.)— David  E.  Hostetler 


$6.5  million  and  expenditures  only  $6.1 
million.  But  in  1976  expenditures  were  $8.3 
million  and  income  totalled  only  $7.7 
million. 

In  terms  of  the  1977  month-by-month 
picture,  $754,000  is  required  each  month  to 
keep  the  current  programs  going,  but  in- 
come so  far  has  averaged  on  $672,000. 

In  addition  to  a drop  in  giving,  spending 
is  further  curtailed  because  almost  half  of 
the  current  fund  balance  has  been  ear- 
marked by  givers  for  specific  purposes.  Such 
funds  will  not  be  spent  in  any  other  way  un- 
less the  program  for  which  they  designated 
is  completed  and  specific  action  is  taken  by 
the  executive  committee  to  use  remaining 
funds  in  another  similar  program. 

Overseas  projects  receive  almost  all  of  the 
designated  funds.  Thus  the  problem  of  find- 
ing funds  for  programs  such  as  U S.  Minis- 
tries, Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services, 
the  Exchange  Visitor  Program,  and  Peace 
Section  has  increased  as  free-floating  funds 
have  decreased. 

Another  problem  is  inflation.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  at  least  6.5  percent  over 
the  past  year  in  North  America.  However, 


MCC  has  programs  in  close  to  40  countries,  ■ , 
and  in  some  of  these  the  inflation  rate  has  jl 
been  20  percent  or  more.  Maintaining  the 
1978  budget  at  the  same  level  as  1977  in  v 
these  countries  amounts  to  a 20  percent  '* 

cutback.  } 

fi 

Relief  and  Service  I 

Committee  responds  | 
to  personnel  decline  1 

Is  the  church  losing  its  mission  vision?  Are  ^ 
members  being  challenged  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  call  to  mission  and 
service?  asked  the  Relief  and  Service  Com-  i 
mittee  at  its  June  17-18  meeting  in  Denver,  I 
Colo.  ^ 

After  a 1976  upswing  in  Voluntary  Service 
personnel,  the  committee  in  1977  is  again 
faced  with  a shortage  of  persons  applying 
for  and  entering  VS.  The  personnel  lag 
continues  a decline  that  began  when  the 
draft  ended  in  1971. 

Concerned  that  the  personnel  situation 
may  stem  from  a larger  problem — a de-em- 
phasis  of  mission  and  service — the  commit- 
tee urged  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to 
challenge  the  church.  The  committee  also 
supported  the  Mission  Board  in  its  plan  for 
regional  mission  rallies,  the  first  scheduled 
for  October  in  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Because  of  the  people  deficit,  the  commit- 
tee closed  two  units  and  inactivated  two 
others.  Units  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Omaha, 
Neb.,  will  close  by  January  1978.  The 
.Eureka,  111.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  units  will 
become  inactive.  In  addition,  some 
projected  units  will  not  open  and  other  exist- 
ing units  will  operate  at  less  than  capacity. 

“Recent  orientations  have  brought  good, 
committed  people  into  VS,  ” said  John  Eby, 
Relief  and  Service  secretary.  “Though  the 
program  will  be  smaller,  we’ 11  work  to  keep 
it  high  quality.  We  feel  optimistic,  but  at  the 
same  time  we’ re  challenged  by  the  problem 
that  confronts  us  and  we  want  the  church  to 
be  challenged,  too.  ” 

India  Mennonites 
ordain  four  pastors 

In  a special  session  during  1977  conference 
at  Dhamtari,  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
India  chose  and  ordained  four  ministers: 
Puran  Chand,  Madhukar  Das,  Daniel 
Dasru,  and  S.  K.  Kunjam.  Das  and  Kunjam 
are  graduates  of  Union  Biblical  Seminary, 
Yavatmal. 

Chand  is  pastor  for  the  Zion  congregation, 
Sankra,  and  for  the  new  congregation  he 
helped  organize  at  Balod.  Das  serves  at 
Balodgahan  and  Kanker  congregations.  In 
addition  to  pastoring  Mangaltarai,  Dasru 
helps  the  worshiping  community  in 
Charama  which  is  developing  into  a con- 
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Bishop  P.  J.  Malagar  addresses  church  conference 
India. 

gregation.  Kunjam  is  pastor  at  Durg. 

“We  thank  the  Lord  for  these  brethren,  " 
said  Moderator  P.  J.  Malagar.  The  con- 
ference has  received  them  well  and  they 
need  our  prayers.” 

Brother  Malagar  reported  other  minis- 
terial changes — three  retired,  two  received 
new  appointments,  and  four  enrolled  in 
seminary. 

Retired  were  O.  P.  Lai  and  D.  A.  Son- 
wani,  both  ordained  in  1945,  and  S.  N. 
Solomon,  ordained  in  1970.  In  their  mid-six- 
ties,  all  three  men  were  designated  as  life 
members  of  the  church  conference  without 
regular  pastoral  appointment. 

C.  K.  Jebier  is  new  pastor  at  Sunderganj, 


sessions  at  Dhamtari  Church,  Dhamtari,  M.  P., 


Dhamtari,  the  largest  conference  congrega- 
tion with  over  700  members.  He  replaces 
Sonwani.  Ireneous  Joseph,  who  preceded 
Kunjam  at  Durg,  has  been  appointed  to  full- 
time conference  work  in  church  growth. 

Mennonite  students  currently  studying  at 
Yavatmal  are  R.  S.  Khandelwal,  Stephen 
Raute,  Vimal  Sonwani,  and  Daimond 
Theophilus.  Theophilus  is  a new  Christian 
from  the  Sankra  Hindu  village. 

“We  are  grateful  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  for  generous  support  in 
leadership  training  through  the  seminary  at 
Yavatmal,”  Malagar  said.  Mission  Board 
workers  Vesta  and  S.  Paul  Miller  also  serve 
at  Yavatmal. 


Choice  Books  revises  strategy 


An  artist,  his  wife,  and  five  children  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  recently  found  Christ  and 
started  looking  for  a church  home.  They 
tried  several  churches  but  didn  t feel  at 
home  in  any — they  didn’t  experience  Christ 
as  they  knew  Him. 

About  this  time  the  family  heard  a 
CHOICE  radio  spot  while  driving  in  their 
car.  They  wrote  for  the  book  offered  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
sent  them  Caring  Enough  to  Confront  (The 
Love-Fight)  and  the  name  of  Melvin  Wert, 
a Mennonite  pastor  in  Immokalee. 

This  Choice  Books  paperback  by  David 
Augsburger  mentioned  a type  of  community 
that  spoke  to  the  family’s  need.  So  the  artist 
contacted  Melvin  Wert.  Wert  then  phoned 
David  Kniss,  who  works  with  church  plant- 
ing for  the  Southeast  Mennonite  Conven- 
tion. 

David  Kniss  arranged  a meeting  with  the 
artist  and  his  family  and  invited  some  Men- 


nonites  living  in  the  Fort  Myers  area  to  join 
him  in  the  artist’s  home.  Through  this 
contact,  a new  fellowship  is  emerging  under 
Melvin  Wert’s  direction.  The  group  meets 
every  two  weeks. 

This  shows  how  a broadcast,  a paperback 
book,  an  address  or  telephone  number,  and 
a conference  tooled  up  for  church  planting 
can  all  work  together  in  building  Christ  s 
kingdom. 

The  market  for  such  evangelical  literature 
as  Choice  Books  distributes  is  increasing. 
The  challenge  is  to  select  titles  that  treat 
contemporary  needs  and  then  to  place  them 
in  the  secular  market. 

Religious  best-sellers  document  the 
trend.  Numerous  inspirational  books  have 
sold  more  than  one  million  copies.  Pub- 
lishers Weekly  (Mar.  14,  1977)  lists  some 
twenty  titles  that  have  exceeded  the  one 
million  mark  and  another  40  titles  that  have 
sold  more  than  100,000  copies  during  1976. 


This  had  implications  for  Choice  Books. 
The  foregoing  trends  indicate  that  (ihoice 
Books  has  a secular  market.  The  challenge  is 
not  only'  to  select  books  that  speak  to  current 
needs,  but  to  aggressively  get  the  books  into 
areas  of  high  market  potential.  Many 
metropolitan  centers  remain  almost  un- 
touched by  Choice  Books.  New  York  City, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  are  among  them.  Meanwhile, 
areas  of  Mennonite  concentration  need  to 
draw  boundary  lines  to  avoid  duplicating 
their  efforts. 

Choice  Books  have  gotten  into  the  small 
corner  drug  and  grocery  stores,  but  need  to 
concentrate  on  getting  into  large  chain 
stores.  To  work  at  this,  the  central  office  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  developed  a special 
promotional  package  to  contact  airport 
newsstands.  A similar  package  may  be 
developed  for  chain  stores.  The  package 
contains  several  titles,  promotional  litera- 
ture, and  a cover  letter.  Telephone  calls  and 
personal  visits  follow  up  the  mailing.  Major 
airports  are  being  contacted  every  couple  of 
weeks  during  this  year. 

Sales  per  rack.  Director  Paul  Yoder  says 
Choice  Books  aims  to  increase  sales  per  rack. 
This  cuts  rack  turnovers  and  increases  the 
efficiency  of  each  rack.  A sales  training  kit 
with  tips  on  increasing  sales  per  rack  is 
being  developed.  The  fastest  growing  pro- 
grams in  1976  averaged  479  books  per  rack. 

A restaurant  in  Virginia  sold  over  1.000 
books  on  one  rack.  The  overall  average  for 
1976  was  382  books  per  rack.  When  records 
show  good  sales  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space  (a  turnover  of  rack  inventory  four  or 
five  times  per  year)  the  store  manager  is 
more  easily  convinced  of  a good  return  on 
his  investment. 

The  five  largest  programs  accounted  for 
62.5  percent  of  the  books  sold  in  1976.  But 
these  larger  programs  struggle  to  meet 
capital  and  personnel  needs.  Rapid  expan- 
sion requires  expanded  capital  to  maintain 
book  inventories  and  expanded  personnel  to 
service  the  new  racks  and  handle  the 
increased  book  volume.  Rapidly  developing 
programs,  therefore,  need  to  work  ahead  on 
capital  and  personnel  needs.  After  all, 
growth  is  tied  to  resources,  including  con- 
tributions. 

According  to  Yoder,  a program  of  30-40 
racks  needs  full-time  staff  to  keep  it  grow- 
ing. Morale  among  sales  representatives  is 
highest  when  area  supervisors  have  enough 
time  and  resources  to  meet  their  needs. 

A small  program  can  easily  keep  its 
mission  emphasis  foremost.  But  a larger 
program  can  too  easily  become  a mere  busi- 
ness operation  with  a fuzzy  mission  objec- 
tive. This  means  we  need  dedicated  person- 
nel who  can  keep  their  priorities  straight. 
Growth  also  calls  for  an  expanding  financial 
base  to  meet  the  opportunities  available  to 
us.  Choice  books  aims  at  the  expansion  of 
God’s  kingdom  through  literature. 

— J.  Allen  Brubaker 
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Howard  J.  Zehr 

A tribute  to  Howard  Zehr 

On  July  13,  the  day  of  Howard  J,  Zehr’s 
death,  friend  and  co-worker  Harold  E. 
Bauman  stated:  “Howard  died  this  morning 
after  a long  and  painful  illness  which  con- 
quered his  body  but  not  his  spirit.  His  faith 
and  his  cheerful  spirit  continued  to  the 
end.” 

In  his  61  years  Howard  carried  with  him  a 
readiness  to  testify  to  the  goodness  of  God — 
and  an  abiding  affection  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  In  his  faith  and  his  friendships  he 
communicated  a contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Beginning  with  his  first  pastorate  in  1942 
in  Freeport,  111.,  Howard  served  his  Lord 
through  the  Mennonite  Church  for  34  years 
until  1976  when  health  problems  caused 
him  to  step  aside  from  active  duty.  During 
those  years  he  served  in  four  pastorates;  as 
secretary  of  South  Central  Conference;  as 
executive  secretary  for  Mennonite  General 
Conference  (during  the  critical  church 
restructuring  period);  as  evangelism  sec- 
retary for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  and 
as  stewardship,  evangelism,  and  leadership 
associate  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries. 

Howard,  who  often  traveled  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work,  had  a gift  for  relating 
warmly  to  the  hundreds  of  people  he  en- 
countered throughout  the  church.  He  had  a 
way  of  seeming  more  like  a favorite  uncle 
than  a visiting  outsider.  On  these  trips,  ac- 
cording to  Howard’s  wife,  Edna,  he  became 
known  for  pitching  in  and  helping  with  the 
dishes — much  to  the  amazement  (and  ap- 
preciation) of  hostesses. 

Howard  and  Edna  (Good)  were  married 
in  1942.  They  have  four  children:  Howard, 
Jr.,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Edward  and  Ellen, 
Chicago,  111.;  and  Jonathan,  Westport, 
Wash. 


As  part  of  a 1976  Christmas  gift  to  his 
children,  Howard  wrote:  “I  am  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  many  spiritual  brothers  and 
sisters  I have  learned  to  know  throughout 
the  world  and  ...  for  my  family  and  all  they 
have  contributed  to  my  life.  I am  grateful  to 
God  for  the  church  which  entrusted  me  with 
significant  assignments.  I feel  a deep  sense 
of  peace  within  my  heart  and  look  forward 
to  a still  richer  and  fuller  life  in  the  world  to 
come.  ” 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  Gospel 
Herald  (Dec.  7,  1976)  Howard  expressed  his 
view  of  death — and  life — another  way: 
“The  scene  we  have  from  our  living  room  is 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery.  I took  my  Bible  and 
opened  it  to  John  8 where  Jesus  said,  ‘He 
that  believeth  on  me  shall  not  see  death.’  I 
could  look  at  those  old  tombstones  and  say, 
‘I  have  a faith  which  defies  any  power  you 
might  have!’  I could  say  that,  yes,  I may  be 
out  there  before  I thought  I would  be,  but 
only  my  body  will  be  there;  I will  never  be 
there.  Because  ‘I  know  whom  I have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I’ve  committed  unto 
Him  against  that  day.’  ” — Dan  Shenk 


Goshen  students 
study  art  in  Italy 


Anita  Goldfus  and  Abner  Hershberger  drawing 
session  at  Fiesole  hilltown  overlooking  Flo- 
rence. 


The  first  Goshen  College  art  courses  in 
Florence,  Italy,  concluded  on  July  1 with  a 
student  art  exhibition  comprised  mostly  of 
drawings  and  watercolor  paintings. 

Abner  Hershberger,  of  the  college  art  de- 
partment, conducted  an  Art  Study  Tour  of 
Florence,  May  19  to  June  8,  for  20  students. 
He  supervised  a media  workshop  of  draw- 
ing, watercolor,  or  painting,  June  13  to  July 
1,  for  16  students. 

The  Florentine  setting  gave  students  op- 
portunity to  study  Italian  masterpieces  close 
up.  Students  lived  and  worked  at  the  Studio 
Art  Center  International  in  the  historic 
center  of  Florence. 

Students  on  the  Art  Study  Tour  heard  lec- 
tures from  a Florentine  art  historian  and 


took  excursions  to  cathedrals,  palazzi,  and 
museums.  Members  of  the  media  workshop 
drew  and  painted  from  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  human  figures. 

Hershberger  spent  his  1976-77  sabbatical 
year  in  Italy  painting  and  making  prints  in 
Monte  Acuto.  He  also  did  independent 
study  of  art  and  architecture  in  Florence, 
Borne,  and  environs. 

Mrs.  Hershberger,  a member  of  the 
Goshen  College  nursing  division,  did  inde- 
pendent research  and  writing  on  birth  pat- 
terns and  emotional  support  systems  of 
Italian  families. 

Navajo  radio  show 
enjoys  prime-time  slot 

The  Navaho  Gospel  Hour  enjoys  a prime- 
time slot  on  station  KDJI  in  Holbrook,  Ariz., 
according  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  execu- 
tive director,  Kenneth  J.  Weaver. 

The  15-minute  program  follows  a two- 
hour  music  request  program  hosted  by 
Harry  Billie,  who  sometimes  moves  “on  lo- 
cation ” to  dialogue  with  fellow  Navajos. 

Navajos  drive  up  to  200  miles  in  their 
pickup  trucks  to  meet  Host  Billie  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  jamming  local 
towns  with  their  vehicles. 

To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
station  in  reaching  the  Navajo  population, 
the  KDJI  manager  cited  the  following  in- 
cident: 

When  the  local  school  opened  after  a term 
break,  only  half  the  children  showed  up. 
Host  Billie  was  asked  to  announce  during 
his  show  that  a new  term  had  begun  and  the 
children  were  to  return  to  school.  The 
following  day  all  the  children  were  back  in 
school.  The  Navaho  Gospel  Hour  supports 
the  church  building  efforts  at  Black  Moun- 
tain and  Blue  Gap  Mission,  a cooperative 
work  of  the  Southwest  Conference  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

EMBMC  workers 
coming  and  going 

Dr.  Peter  and  Arlene  Block  and  family  com- 
pleted a three-year  term  at  the  Haile 
Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hospital  in  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia,  on  July  9.  Their  address  is 
1221  Avenue  J,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada  S7L  2L7. 

Evelyn  Atkinson,  guesthouse  hostess  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  arrived  in  the  States 
on  June  25.  Her  address  is  now  Route  3, 
Quakertown,  PA  18951. 

Chester  and  Grace  Kauffman,  mission- 
aries serving  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  began 
a furlough  in  the  States  on  July  17.  Their  ad- 
dress is  R.  D.  1,  Box  258,  Parkesburg,  PA 
19365. 

Dale  Ressler,  mission  associate  in 
Bukiroba,  Tanzania,  completed  a three- 
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year,  nine-month  term  and  left  for  the  States 
on  July  15.  His  address  is  P.O,  Box  107, 
Powell,  OH  43065. 

Charles  and  Fern  Bauman  left  the  States 
on  July  11  to  serve  a two-year  term  with  the 
Sudan  Council  of  Churches. 

Juan  and  Ruth  Vega  and  family  returned 
on  July  15  from  the  U.S.  to  Guatemala. 
They  will  serve  a three-to-four-year  mis- 
sionary term  in  Guatemala  Gity. 

Dale  and  Ruth  Umble,  who  served  a two- 
year  term  as  houseparents  at  Rosslyn 
Academy  in  Kenya,  arrived  in  the  States 
with  their  family  on  July  17.  Their  address  is 
R.  D.  1,  Romansville  Road,  Coatesville,  PA 
19320. 

Hershberger  to  lead  GC 
New  York  City  Art  Tour 

A New  York  City  Art  Seminar  and  Gallery 
Tour  for  Goshen  College  alumni  and  friends 
will  be  led  by  Professor  Abner  H. 
Hershberger  of  the  college  art  faculty  from 
Oct.  21  to  23. 

The  seminar  will  be  an  introduction  to 
trends  in  contemporary  art.  Tours  of  major 
galleries,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum,  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, and  Soho  Galleries,  will  conclude 
with  a post-tour  discussion  of  works  viewed. 

The  weekend  may  also  include  an  eve- 
ning concert  or  theater  event. 

Costs  for  group  lodging  will  range  from 
$14  nightly  for  single  occupancy  to  $7 
nightly  for  quadruple  occupancy. 

James  Hochstetler,  a 1969  alumnus  of 
Goshen  College,  is  coordinating  arrange- 
ments in  New  York  City. 

Registration  for  the  weekend,  covering 
museum  admission  charges  and  one  group 
meal,  is  $15.  Deadline  for  reservations  and  a 
$5  deposit  is  Sept.  23. 

For  reservations  and  information,  write  to 
Alice  Roth,  Alumni  Office,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Abraham  Davis,  Jr., 
to  serve  with  EMBMC 

Abraham  Davis,  Jr., 

East  Petersburg,  Pa., 
will  serve  part  time 
with  the  Home  Minis- 
tries and  Evangelism 
department  of  the 
Eastern  Mission 
Board  as  of  Sept.  1. 

Davis,  who  is  dean 
of  Messiah  College 
Urban  Campus  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also 
serves  part  time  with 
the  new  Urban  Christian  Study  Center  or- 
ganized by  Mennonite  churches  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  assignment  with  Home  Minis- 


tries will  include  additional  time  at  the 
Study  Center  to  help  train  leaders  for  inner- 
city  churches. 

Davis  has  made  a special  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  black  evangelical  churches  in 
America.  He  is  available  for  speaking  ap- 
pointments in  white,  black,  and  integrated 
churches.  Secretary  of  Home  Ministries 
Chester  Wenger  says  Davis’  messages 
portray  how  Christian  faith  has  been  kept 
alive  among  the  black  churches  during  the 
past  300  years. 

Davis  combines  an  interest  in  improving 
relationships  between  blacks  and  whites 
with  an  interest  in  challenging  youth  to 
prepare  for  service  in  the  church.  Wenger 
describes  Davis  as  a trained  educator  who 
approaches  his  work  from  a strong  biblical 
and  evangelical  perspective.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Appointments  for  Davis  can  be  made 
through  Eastern  Board’s  Home  Ministries 
office,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Regional  organization 
affirmed 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  given  its  endorsement 
and  encouragement  to  the  regional  organi- 
zation that  has  been  developing  on  the  West 
Coast  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  West  Coast  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregations  in  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  have  organized  into  a regional 
MCC  unit  called  the  West  Coast  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  This  group’s  board  in- 
cludes 16  representatives  from  all  states  and 
conferences  and  met  twice  during  the  past 
year. 

In  the  Central  States  Region  representa- 
tives from  MCC  constituent  bodies  in 
Kansas  formed  an  advisory  board.  This 
region  is  still  being  developed  and  the  group 
has  invited  Mennonites  in  Oklahoma  to  par- 
ticipate as  well. 

Each  of  these  regions  has  its  own  local  of- 
fice with  Ken  Neufeld  serving  as  director  of 
the  West  Coast  office  in  Reedley,  Calif.,  and 
Griselda  Shelly  as  director  of  the  Central 
States  Region  office  in  North  Newton,  Kan. 
Both  are  former  MCC  volunteers. 

The  two  directors  are  responsible  to  Reg 
Toews,  associate  executive  secretary  of  ad- 
ministration and  resources  at  the  head- 
quarters office  in  Akron,  Pa.,  and  coordinate 
fund  raising,  personnel  recruitment,  film  li- 
braries, and  general  information  sharing 
about  MCC  for  their  respective  regions. 

But  a lot  of  their  time  and  energy  is 
focused  on  the  local  scene,  facilitating  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  congregations  who 
want  to  participate  actively  in  the  ministry 
of  MCC  but  are  not  free  to  go  into  overseas 


Abraham  Davis,  Jr. 


service  assignments  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. 

Both  Shelly  and  Neufeld  work  with  local 
relief  sale,  thrift  shop,  and  Self-Help 
Program  committees.  They  coordinate  ma- 
terial aid  donations  and  funds  from  churches 
in  their  regions. 

Responding  to  needs  within  its  own 
region,  the  West  Coast  together  with  U.S. 
Ministries  operates  a unit  of  MCC  vol- 
unteers on  the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation  in 
northern  California.  “The  unit  is  made  up  of 
three  volunteers  who  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  local  church  and  community  through 
involvement  in  adult  reading  tutoring, 
youth  recreation,  and  preschool  education 
development,’  says  Ken  Neufeld. 

Statewide  assemblies  have  been  held  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  Oregon.  A Men- 
nonite men’s  chorus  is  currently  being  or- 
ganized to  raise  money  for  MCC. 

Because  of  its  location  the  Central  States 
Region  is  at  the  heart  of  the  shipping 
process  for  food  sent  overseas.  Local 
farmers,  millowners,  and  volunteers  work 
together  to  ship  beans,  wheat,  and  flour  by 
rail  to  the  Gulf  Coast  to  be  loaded  on  ships. 

The  Central  States  Region  people  have 
also  been  active  in  working  with  Men- 
nonites to  set  up  the  Garden  Patch  which 
sells  surplus  garden  foods  at  low  cost  in  a lo- 
cation accessible  to  low-income  persons.  A 
traveling  conference  on  food  and  world 
hunger  planned  by  the  regional  Food/ 
World  Hunger  Committee  visited  Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  and  workshops 
were  also  held  on  more-with-less  cooking. 

Each  of  the  regions  has  its  own  newsletter 
to  keep  its  member  congregations  up  to  date 
on  regional  and  general  MCC  news. 

Recently  the  West  Coast  committee 
evaluated  themselves  using  a questionnaire 
distributed  to  persons  attending  the  assem- 
blies. The  response  was  that  persons  were 
generally  enthused  about  what  the  regional 
organization  has  been  doing  and  want  more 
MCC  activity  on  the  West  Coast. 
Respondents  are  hoping  the  West  Coast  or- 
ganization will  be  active  in  peace  education 
in  the  region  in  the  future. 

The  MCC  Executive  Committee  has  also 
decided  to  request  action  from  the  full 
board  at  their  January  annual  meeting  indi- 
cating encouragement  for  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregations  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  who  want  to  develop  re- 
gional organizations. 

Although  the  executive  committee  indi- 
cated it  stands  ready  to  assist  in  such 
developments  with  staff  and  other  types  of 
help,  it  recommends  that  regional  organiza- 
tions come  at  the  initiative  of  local  con- 
gregations. In  each  case  a local  group  such 
as  the  West  Coast  committee  or  Central 
States  advisory  board  needs  to  take  lead- 
ership in  shaping  the  regional  structure  to 
meet  the  needs  and  gifts  of  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  in  that  region. 
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The  Conestoga  Maple  Grove  annual 
Mission  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Cone- 
stoga Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  5-7,  each 
evening  at  7:30.  John  Moseniann,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  be  the  visiting  speaker. 

Mitch  Avnaim’s  camera  disappeared 
from  his  room  at  Estes  Park  77.  It  was  a 
Pentax  Spotmatic  II,  single  lens  reflex,  serial 
No.  5026209.  Anyone  learning  of  its 
whereabouts  may  contact  Mitch  at  48 
Oaklawn  Avenue,  Medway,  OH  45341. 

On  July  3 John  F.  Murray  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Hopewell  congregation.  The 
installation  was  in  charge  of  Samuel  S. 
Miller.  In  the  evening  service  of  the  same 
day,  Samuel  S.  Miller  was  commissioned  as 
area  overseer  for  the  Kouts  area  by  John 
Steiner,  conference  minister. 

Lester  D.  Miller  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  June  26,  to  serve  the  South 
Lawrence  Congregation  in  the  North 
Central  Conference.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Schrock,  assisted  by  Ottis 
Yoder  and  Elwood  Schrock.  His  address  is 
Tony,  WI  54563.  Phone:  (715)  532-6803. 

Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  has 
added  ten  percent  above-budget  askings  for 
each  churchwide  board  to  its  giving. 

The  CPS  reunion  for  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  will  be  held  on  Sept. 
11  at  the  Central  Mennonite  Fellowship 
Hall,  State  Rt.  2,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Carry-in 
dinner  at  12:30,  EST,  for  all  CPS  men  and 
their  families.  The  Central  Mennonite 
Church  worship  service  begins  at  9:30  a.m. 

Canadian  Mennonite  archivists  stan- 
dardized their  processing  and  cataloging 
procedures  on  June  29  and  30  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont.  The  work- 
shop, sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  of  Canada,  also  included 


presentations  on  handling  sound  recordings, 
photographs,  and  manuscripts. 

Correction:  The  Mennonite  Home  that 
broke  ground  for  a new  building  on  May  28 
is  located  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  not  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  as  was  printed  on  July  12. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  has 
formed  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  Forty-two 
members  signed  the  covenant  to  become  the 
Mennonite  Community  of  Chapinero  on 
Pentecost,  May  29.  Many  of  the  members 
are  alumni  of  the  Cachipay  school,  founded 
in  1946  by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  Newcomers  dramatizes  social 
change  among  Mennonites  1957-1977.  Play- 
wright and  director  Merle  Good  says  the 
play  turns  the  rearview  mirror  on  his  own 
life  as  well.  The  Newcomers  shows  at  Dutch 
F'amily  Festival  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  2- 
Sept.  3. 

My  Walk  Through  Grief  by  Janette 
Klopfenstein  was  honored  as  best  paperback 
cover  of  the  year  by  the  Christian  Book- 
sellers Association  (CBA)  at  its  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  July  11-14.  The  cover, 
designed  by  Alice  Shetler  of  Herald  Press, 
features  a full-color  photograph  of  the 
author  and  her  sons  after  the  death  of  their 
husband  and  father.  The  photography  is  the 
work  of  Dick  and  Dee  Studios,  Pettisville, 
Ohio. 

Ruth  (Mrs.  Ernest  E.)  Miller  passed 
away  at  the  Greencroft  Nursing  Center  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  9.  Funeral  was  held  on 
July  11  at  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  contributions  are 
designated  for  the  Goshen  College  Interna- 
tional Student  Fund.  Millers  were  mis- 
sionaries in  India  from  1921  to  1937  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  also 


Phil  Risser,  Canton,  Ohio,  Voluntary  Service  worker  enjoys  baking 
cookies  with  “little  sister”  Roslyn  Daniels  after  a day’s  work  at  the  Canton 
YMCA. 

Phil’s  VS  assignment  surrounds  him  with  children.  He  leads  YMCA 
Adventure  Club,  supervises  playground  activities  at  a local  elementary 
school, and  works  with  Big  Brothers. 

As  part  of  the  Southeast  Community  Organization  and  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Phil  keeps  city  youngsters  constructively  busy.  That’s 
how  he’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


served  at  Woodstock  School  from  1956  to 
1957  and  1962  to  1963. 

The  David  Powell  family  arrived  in  In- 
diana on  June  30  for  a year  s furlough  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Current  address:  c/o  La  Von 
Coolman,  5068N  600E,  Van  Buren,  IN 
46991; (317)934-2692. 

The  Mike  Mast  family  began  a one-year 
furlough  from  Argentina  on  July  9.  After 
August  1 their  address  will  be:  c/o  Milford 
Hertzler,  R.  R.  4,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
(703)433-1511. 

An  assistant  director  is  needed  im- 
mediately for  the  Prince  of  Peace  Cliapel, 
Aspen,  (k)lo.  Duties  include  chapel  main- 
tenance, scheduling  and  hosting  seminars 
and  meetings,  and  assisting  in  a Christian 
study  center.  The  person  should  be  mature, 
willing  to  do  both  menial  and  other  work, 
and  able  to  meet  people  well.  Seminary 
training  would  be  helpful.  The  position  is 
available  as  VS  through  the  Relief  and 
Service  Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  P’or  information  contact  Maynard 
Kurtz,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  House  Committees 
studying  a National  Service  proposal  will 
receive  letters  of  concern  from  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.).  In  their  June  17- 
18  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  committee 
moved  to  express  their  concern  that  if 
adopted  a National  Service  program  (1 ) not 
be  administered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  (2)  that  such  a program  be  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory. 

Eldon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio,  will  represent 
the  Mennonite  Church  on  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  Section.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  the  Relief  and  Service  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Elkhart,  Ind.).  King  is  Minister  of  Evange- 
lism for  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference 
and,  also  serves  on  the  Relief  and  Service 
Committee. 
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About  fifteen  persons  in  radio  program- 
ming in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  Argentina,  the  U.S.,  and 
Puerto  Rico  gathered  in  Aibonito  June  8-26 
to  sharpen  their  skills  in  basic  communica- 
tion, script  writing,  program  production, 
and  administration.  The  media  training 
workshop  was  sponsored  by  the  Latin 
American  board  for  Mennonite  broadcast- 
ing (JELAM). 

John  O.  Hershey  was  ordained  deacon  for 
the  Derry  congregation  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference  on  July  17.  The  ordination  was 
in  charge  of  Clair  B,  Eby,  assisted  by  Aaron 
Hollinger.  His  address  is  R.  1,  Turbotville, 
PA  17772. 

Radio  stations  have  responded  well  to 
Proverb  spot  produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  But  only  two 
congregations  have  successfully  placed  the 
spots  on  their  local  stations.  The  spots, 
designed  for  youth,  were  mailed  on  Apr.  1 to 
200  stations  for  testing.  Later  in  the  summer 
another  300-400  stations  will  be  invited  to 
release  the  spots. 

The  All-India  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference is  scheduled  from  Nov.  1 to  6. 
Theme  for  the  conference  is:  “We  are  one  in 
Christ."  The  Enlarged  Planning  Committee 
of  the  conference  met  on  May  20  and  21  in 
Dhamtari  for  a two-day  session  with  some  19 
women  delegates.  The  committee  solicits 
both  funds  and  prayers  for  the  conference. 
Esther  M.  Kniss  of  Good  Books,  Ranchi, 
Bihar,  India,  is  treasurer. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Salem,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone 

number  for  Stanley  D.  Shantz  has  been 
changed  to  634-8907. 


readers  say 

It  was  with  a certain  sense  of  sadness  that  we 
read  the  editorial  in  the  Gospel  Herald  of  lune  7, 
1977  entitled  “A  Sense  of  Sadness.  In  the  first 
example  concerning  cigarette  smoking  you 
criticized  the  president  of  a cigarette  company  for 
“generalizations."  In  the  paragraph  entitled 
"What  Price  Security?  which  deals  with  life  in- 
surance, you  proceeded  to  generalize.  The 
sentence  “that  though  life-insurance  companies 
once  were  ruthless,  thev  had  now  reformed  and 
were  nice  people  too,  leaves  one  to  believe  that 
once  all  life-insurance  companies  were  ruthless,  a 
statement  far  from  the  truth.  This  was  never  true 
of  British  or  Canadian  companies  and  only  some 
American  companies.  Even  this  ruthless  aspect 
was  ail  cleared  up  following  the  Armstrong  inves- 
tigation in  1911  and  subsequent  legislation  which 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  being  ruthless.  Life- 
insurance  companies  are  very  stringently  moni- 
tored through  legislation. 

You  then  quoted  Max  Apple  (whom  I do  not 
know)  in  Mother  Jones  magazine,  a magazine  we 
are  not  familiar  with.  I strongly  suspect  that  Max 
Apple  and  Mother  Jones  know  as  much  about  life 
insurance  as  the  average  theologian  knows  about 
quantum  mechanics.  Term  insurance  certainly 
has  its  place  and  if  the  social  security  system 
provides  adequate  benefits  for  the  aged,  orphans, 
widows,  and  widowers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  only  need  for  life  insurance  is  to  provide 


against  the  contingency  ol  early  death.  There  is 
certainly  a real  place  for  permanent  life  insurance 
which  is  supplemental  to  term  insurance  and 
social  security  benefits.  The  implication  that  life- 
insurance  salesmen  design  plans  for  their  own 
benefit  rather  than  for  the  policyholder  s benefit 
is  unfair  and  does  not  apply  to  professional  life-in- 
surance agents,  at  least  in  Canada  where  we 
reside. 

The  generalization  concerning  industrial  in- 
surance which  was  designed  during  the  1930s  is 
worthless  because  the  sales  of  this  type  of  in- 
surance is  practically  nonexistent  in  today  s mar- 
ketplace. 

And  finally,  security  is  not  bought  by  any  fi- 
nancial arrangement.  The  prudent  and  reasona- 
ble person  realizes  that  to  place  all  one  s faith  in 
this  world's  goods  is  to  say  that  the  experience  of 
the  valueless  German  mark  in  the  1920s,  a repeat 
of  “Confederate  money,"  or  a confiscation  of  all 
life-insurance  policies  in  Soviet  Russia  cannot 
happen  here.  The  whole  life  policy  is  only  one  of 
many  financial  arrangements  a person  can  make 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  dependants  so  that 
he  mav  not  become  dependent  upon  the  state. — 
Signed:  Irvin  Bender,  Guelph;  Henry  Enns, 
C.L.U.,  Kitchener;  Stuart  L,  Martin,  C.L.U., 
Conestogo;  Douglas  Miller,  Kitchener;  Donald 
Wagler,  C. L.U.,  New  Hamburg. 

Just  a note  of  appreciation  for  your  editorial  of 
June  14  entitled  “Signs  of  Hope.  " 1 am  caught 
particularly  by  the  context  in  which  you  discuss 
baptism  as  a beginning  in  working  out  our  salva- 
tion. Perry  Yoder  developed  the  same  theme  at  a 
recent  Persons  in  Ministry  Conference  in  which 
we  saw  clearly  that  the  early  church  rnay  have 
used  baptism  as  a recognition  of  the  ministry  to 
which  a particular  person  was  called — indeed,  a 
commissioning  and  affirmation  of  that  ministry. 

Your  editorials  are  usually  stimulating,  and  1 
look  forward  to  the  intellectual  engagement  of 

them. Nancy  K.  Williams,  Mental  Health 

Services,  Inc.,  Arvada,  Colo. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  including  the 
illuminating  article,  “A  Pastoral  Response  to  Ho- 
mosexuality" (June  14). 

As  a heterosexually-oriented  person  who  sym- 
pathizes with  the  problems  of  minorities,  includ- 
ing those  who  follow  a gay  lifestyle,  I had  been 
examining  what  my  response  should  be  to  the  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  controversial  “coming  out 
party — the  current  movement  in  which  ho- 
mosexuals are  stepping  out  of  their  closets  and 
asking  to  be  presented  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
general  American  public.  You  will  agree  1 am  sure 
that  my  response  must  be  based  on  Doth  the  doc- 
trines and  the  ethics  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  so, 

I must  decline  the  invitation  to  the  Gay  (la)  Affair, 
Who  knows  what  troubles  might  be  loosed  on  our 
already  trouble-laden  society  if  public  coming  out 
parties  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  normal  scene? 
And  in  front  of  the  children  yet!  Perversions — no 
matter  how  glittering  the  wrappings  in  which 
they  are  presented — should  be  stacked  far  back 
on  the  closet  shelf. 

In  declining  the  invitation  to  help  make  ho- 
mosexuality normal  and  respectable,  my  attitude 
toward  the  people  and  their  problems  must  reflect 
the  ethical  principles  of  tne  New  Testament. 
Therefore.  I must  help  bring  them  out  of  the 
closets  and  into  God's  therapeutic  sunshine.  1 
must  not  begrudge  them  basic  human  rights  or 
subject  them  to  any  form  of  persecution.  1 will  not 
make  jokes  about  them.  I will  not  support  or  take 
part  in  crusades  that  use  unchristian  methods.  I 
will  seek  information  and  pray  for  understanding. 
Then  perhaps  I can  radiate  the  fullest  measure  of 
love. — Mary  Belle  Vaughn,  Las  Vagas,  Nev. 

“Children  in  Our  Society  ” (June  21)  is  a good 
article  in  general  but  has  basic  weaknesses  for 
Christian  families. 


1.  Authority  tor  various  positions  and  state- 
ments is  based  on  the  word  of  man.  It  ought  to  be 
based  on  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  Even  young  children  want  to  know  if  they 
are  well  taught.  “What  does  God  say?"  “What 
does  the  Bible  teach?"  And  parents,  teachers,  and 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  had  better  know  if 
they  are  to  be  eternally  successful  in  their 
leadership  roles. 

3.  Man  s wisdom  has  never  superseded  God  s 
wisdom.  All  the  articles,  books,  and  lectures  on 
children  and  the  home  have  never  surpassed  the 
simplicity  and  high  value  of  sincere  obedience  to 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  P'or  sex  education,  marriage 
enrichment,  single  blessedness,  women’s  libera- 
tion, men’s  liberation,  child  psychology,  and 
general  total  fulfillment  of  the  person  and  family 
truly  wanting  to  please  the  Lord,  no  one  has  ever 
improved  on  God’s  wisdom  revealed  to  Solomon 
and  recorded  in  the  Proverbs,  When  man’s  words 
and  works  are  all  finally  exhausted,  the  Proverbs 
will  still  stand  as  a portion  of  God’s  eternal  Word. 

4.  On  the  statement,  “Few  people  have 
any  roots,  ” please  observe  that  many  of  our 
forefathers  did  not  have  deep  community  or 
societal  roots  (i.e.  Menno  Simons  himself)  due  to 
persecution  or  economic  need.  They  were, 
however,  deeply  rooted  and  grounded  in  a com- 
mitted love  to  God  and  service  to  others  (Eph. 
3: 17).  Any  parents  who  are  truly  committed  to  do 
so  can  give  their  children  deep  spiritual  roots. — 
Frank  Horst,  Warden,  Wash. 


births 

‘Chilcirfii  arc  an  lirrilam’ (it  tlu’  l.nr(!  I P''  12(  3) 

Birky,  Kent  and  Betty,  Goshen,  Ind.,  secoji_d 
child,  first  daughter.  Heather  Renee,  July  8,  1977. 

Bishop,  David  and  Yvonne  (Meyers),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Collin  David,  June  28,  1977. 

Bohnert,  Lyle  and  Carol  (Kester),  L)mbard, 
Ilf,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Lyle,  July  9, 
1977. 

Breneman,  Christian  K.  and  Ruth  (Siegrist), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Mary 
Lois,  July  9,  1977. 

Ehst,  Kenneth  and  Anne  (Derstine),  Bally,  Pa., 
second  child.  Kristin  loy,  June  5,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Wilbur  and  Elizabeth  (Becker), 
Shipshewana.  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Rachel  Ellen, 
July  6,  1977. 

Holier,  David  and  Mary  (Boshart),  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  second  son,  Robert  Edward,  June  13,  1977. 

Hunsberger,  Jerold  and  Susan  (Bryan), 
Bedminster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Bryan.  July  2, 
1977. 

Kraybill,  Elvin  and  Esther  (Graber),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Sarah  Leslie, 
July  9,  1977. 

Lambert,  David  and  Donna  (Eberly).  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  daughter,  April  Dawn,  Apr.  6, 
1977. 

Lewis,  W’illiam  and  Pat  (John),  Glen  Ellyn,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  William  Lewis  I\’,  June  20, 
1977. 

Montgomery,  Robert  and  Carol  (Jantzi), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  third  daughter,  Tara  Lyn,  July  3, 
1977. 

Overly,  Thomas  L.,  and  Ann  (Mosemann), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Kyle,  July 
10,  1977. 

Springer,  Mike  and  Jan  (Garber),  Manson, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  son.  Aaron  Michael,  Jan. 
4,  1977. 

Stamm,  Mark  and  Sue  (Sommers),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Mark  William,  July  2,  1977. 

Steiner,  Wayne  and  Linda  (Marchitelli). 
Newport  News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Blake 
Lee,  June  21,  1977. 

Zimmerman,  Carl  and  Mae  (Gerhart),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  and  second  sons,  Jeremy  Earl  and  Jason 
Curt,  June  26,  1977. 
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marriages 

'They  shall  be  out*  flesh  " ((ien.  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  (Uispel  Herald  is  >»iven  to  those  not  now  receivinjj  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Beun — Neuenschwander. — Hendrik  Willem 
Beun,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and 
Julia  Dawn  Neuenschwander,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Ray  Himes  and  Peter 
Wiebe,  July  10,  1977. 

Burkholder — King. — Larry  Burkholder,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  Evan  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Karen 
King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by 
Olen  Nofziger,  July  9,  1977. 

Detweiler — Bachman. — Timothy  Detweiler, 
Middlefield,  Ohio,  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  and  Carol 
Bachman,  Lowpoint,  111.,  Metamora,  111.,  by 
James  Detweiler,  July  1,  1977. 

Edison — Hutchinson. — Gary  Edison,  Peoria, 
111.,  and  Sandra  Hutchinson,  Morton,  111.,  both 
from  First  Mennonite,  bv  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  July 
2,  1977. 

Heavener — Swartley. — Keith  W.  Heavener, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  L. 
Swartley,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong,,  by 
Willis  Miller  and  Russell  Weber,  June  25,  1977. 

King — Hurst. — Mahlon  S.  King,  Atglen,  Pa., 
and  Susan  Eleanor  Hurst,  Lionville,  Pa.,  both 
from  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Aldus  J.  Wingard, 
June  25,  1977. 

Lehman — Shank. — Eldon  Lehman  and  Flora 
Ann  Shank,  both  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  Pulaski  St. 
cong.,  by  Melvin  Delp,  June  4,  1977. 

Pfeil — Hostetler. — Philip  Stephen  Pfeil, 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Ruth  Ellen 
Hostetler,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Weaver  cong.,  by 
Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Apr.  2,  1977. 

Ropp — Yantzi. — Howard  Laverne  Ropp  and 
Joyce  Elaine  Yantzi,  both  from  Tavistock,  Ont,, 
East  Zorra  cong.,  bv  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  July  2, 
1977. 


obituaries 

’ Blrssfd  art’ the  (lead  w hich  die  in  thf  l.(ird  (Hfv.  14  13). 

Groff,  Myron  D.,  son  of  Elias  R.  and  Marian  E. 
(Mohler)  Groff,  was  born  at  Holtwood,  Pa,,  July 
17,  1966;  died  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  after  being  struck  by  lightning  on  July  7, 
1977;  aged  10  y.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents. 


one  brother  (Steven  Lee),  one  sister  (Evonne 
Christine),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Galen  K.  Mohler),  maternal  great-grandmother 
(Mrs.  Katie  M.  Mohler),  and  his  paternal 
grandfather  (Clayton  B.  Groff).  He  attended  the 
Rawlinsville  Mennonite  Ghurch,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  10,  in  charge  of  David 
Thomas,  Paul  L.  Hess,  and  Harold  H.  Hess;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Martin,  John  G.,  son  of  Abram  S.  and  Barbara 
(Geigley)  Martin,  was  born  in  East  Earl  Twp., 
Apr.  4,  1882;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa,,  May  30,  1977;  aged  95  y.  On 
Nov.  16,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Gora  Huber, 
who  died  in  1962.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Elva — Mrs.  Norman  B.  Kready),  one  son  (Abram 
H ),  11  grandchildren,  and  19  great-grand- 

children. One  daughter  (Anna  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Earl  Wert)  died  in  1974,  He  was  a member  of 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  2,  in  charge  of  Elam 
W.  Stauffer  and  Earl  Wert;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Titus  Earl,  son  of  David  F.  and  Alice 
(Mann)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  10, 
1899;  died  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  June  11,  1977;  aged 
78  y.  On  June  29,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Alma 
Springer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Keith  R.  and  Virgil  M.),  2 daughters  (La  Von — 
Mrs.  Neivus  Moss  and  Celia — Mrs.  Winston 
Coatney),  9 grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. He  was  a member  of  the  Pueblo  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge 
of  John  E.  Gingrich;  interment  in  Roselawn 
Gemetery. 

Peters,  Martha  L.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Schmidt,  was  born  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Sept. 

1,  1915;  died  of  cancer  at  La  Porte  County  Hos- 
pital, La  Porte,  Ind,,  July  2,  1977;  aged  61  y.  On 
Aug.  1,  1940,  she  was  married  to  Abe  Peters,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Edwin  and 
Galen),  2 daughters  (Lois — Mrs.  James  Loflin  and 
Janice — Mrs.  Harold  Gingerich),  7 grandchildren 
2 brothers  (Jake  and  Fred),  and  5 sisters  (Olga — 
Mrs.  Henry  Pankratz,  Alice — Mrs.  John  Kirksen, 
Esther — Mrs.  Herb  Klassen,  Mary — Mrs.  John 
Golden,  and  Helen — Mrs,  Art  Janzen).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Ghurch. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder-Kulp 
Funeral  Home  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Miller 
and  Ken  Rupp,  and  at  the  Goessel  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  7,  in  charge  of  Leonard  Wiebe; 
interment  in  Tabor  Churen  Cemetery,  Newton, 
Kan. 


Roggie,  Samuel  C.,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y.,  j 
Mar.  7,  1903,  died  of  heart  failure  at  Lowville 
Hospital  on  June  9,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On  Nov.  18,  Ij' 
1930,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Yousev,  who  sur-  j 
vives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Ralph,  Richard,  j 
Alvin,  Daniel,  Edward,  and  Andrew),  2 daughters 
(Doris — Mrs.  Alvin  Steria  and  Martha — Mrs,  19 
James  Nortz),  28  grandchildren,  and  2 great-  iji 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
grandson,  one  brother,  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a 'll 
member  of  the  Croghan  Mennonite  Church,  {I 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  12,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  the  Croghan  ||| 
Mennonite  Cemetery.  ;| 

Zehr,  Howard  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  | 
(Wolber)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Deer  Creek,  111.,  Mar,  i 
24,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  13,  1977;  aged  61  y.  On  June  21,  1942,  ; 
he  was  married  to  Edna  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Howard,  Jr.,  Edward,  and  i 
Jonathan),  one  daughter  (Ellen),  3 grandchildren, 

2 brothers  (Robert  and  Arthur),  and  4 sisters 
(Edna  Zehr,  Esther  Litwiller,  Florence  Pyles,  and  a 
Mildred  Raeuber),  He  was  ordained  to  the  | 
ministry  on  Apr.  19,  1942,  and  served  pastorates  | 
at  Freeport,  Ann  Street,  and  East  Bend  in  Illinois 
and  Prairie  Street  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  was  or-  | 
dained  bishop  in  1948.  He  was  a member  of  the  | 
Southside  Fellowship.  Memorial  services  were  | 
held  at  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church  on  i 
July  15,  in  charge  of  Harold  Bauman,  A.  J.  ' 
Metzler,  and  David  Augsburger;  interment  in  the 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery.  ; 

Correction:  The  obituary  of  Leah  Baechler  ' 
which  appeared  on  page  960  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
for  December  14,  1976,  mistakenly  listed  her 
birthplace  as  Hay  Twp.,  Pa.,  and  her  place  of 
death  as  Exeter,  Wis.  Both  Hay  Twp.  and  Exeter  I 
are  in  Ontario. 


(Aivcr  l)\  Jan  (ilr>st<‘(Mi,  p 582  by  Richard  A.  Kauffman,  p.  585  by 
I larold  \\'cavcr; 


Visiting  hours  open 

One  visit  and  you  nnay  want  to  stay.  Mennonite  sponsored  hospitals, 
retirement  centers,  and  nursing  homes  in  Colorado  and  Kansas  invite  you 
to  visit.  The  institutions  would  be  happy  to  sign  up  nurses,  doctors, 
technicians,  social  workers,  and  others  in  health  care  for  immediate  and 
upcoming  jobs.  The  hospitals  range  in  size  from  37  to  90  beds.  You’ll  want 
the  Handbook  on  Health  and  Welfare  which  gives  a capsule  view  of  us, 
including  our  addresses.  Request  your  free  copy. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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United  Presbyterians  member 
loss  reduced  in  1976 

In  1976,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
experienced  its  lowest  membership  loss 
since  1968,  Clerk  William  P.  Thompson  told 
the  denomination's  189th  General  As- 
sembly. The  loss  for  1976  was  50,31 1 leaving 
membership  at  2,615,662  in  8,675  churches 
served  by  13,846  ministers.  Mr.  Thompson 
said  contributions  increased  by  $33,738,231 
last  year,  pushing  the  total  local  and  na- 
tional giving  for  the  first  time  over  the  half- 
billion-dollar  mark,  or  $508,341,827.  But 
even  with  this  upturn  in  giving,  the  total 
amount  given  to  the  General  Mission  (the 
denomination  s collective  national  and 
international  program)  is  still  lagging.  The 
increase  in  1976  was  $914,293  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  reaching  a total  of  $28,402,630. 

United  Presbyterian  moderator  urges 
a war  on  waste  and  “false  gods” 

John  T.  Conner,  elected  on  the  second 
ballot  as  the  new  moderator  of  the 
2.6  million-member  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  challenged  its  members  to  join  in 
“a  conspiracy  of  love  throughout  the 
world,  starting  with  a war  on  waste  and  a 
refusal  to  follow  “false  gods.”  “We  must 
love  one  another  or  perish,”  he  said  in  a 
sermon  at  Philadelphia’s  First  Presbyterian 
Church  following  his  election. 

Mr.  Conner,  who  has  been  the  campus 
minister  for  Presbyterians  at  Oregon  State 
University  since  1965  said  he  will  lay  stress 
on  fighting  hunger  during  his  year  in  office 
in  the  denomination  s highest  elective  post. 
“Hunger  is  but  a symptom  of  the  deeper 
disease  of  injustice,  he  said.  “1  do  intend 
[to  stress]  love,  peace,  and  justice  [as]  the 
trinitarian  theme  of  my  year.  Mr.  Conner 
struck  at  the  high  eost  of  national  defense 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  spent  on 
fighting  hunger  by  the  U.S.  government. 
He  said  American  security  would  be  served 
better  if  the  U.S.  would  put  the  $1.5  billion 
it  is  spending  on  a Trident  submarine  into 
hunger  relief.  ” 

Says  U.S.  schizophrenic  on  life 

“We  are  a schizophrenic  society,’  said  C. 
Everett  Koop  in  an  address  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Health  Assembly  last  March.  “In  all 
of  the  nine  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  engaged  from  the  Revolution  through 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  total  number  of  men 
killed  was  667,826.  That  number  of  unborn 
babies  are  destroyed  every  four  to  six 
months  in  [the  U.S.]  by  abortion. 


Urges  others  join  drive  on  TV 
misuse  of  violence,  sex 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  accelerated 
its  decade-long  campaign  to  make  the  com- 
munications media  responsible  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  when  it  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  urging  other  denominations  to 
join  it  in  helping  to  eliminate  “the  misuse  of 
violence  and  sexual  imagery  in  television 
programming.’  The  pronouncement  said 
that  even  though  there  is  much  on  TV  that  is 
to  be  commended,  television  nonetheless  is 
preoccupied  with  casual  violence  and  ex- 
ploits sex  for  profit. 

“There  is  enough  material  broadcast  on 
television  and  radio  that  is  entertaining, 
witty,  educational,  and  informative  that  the 
potential  of  these  media  for  expanding  in- 
tellectual capacities,  deepening  human  sym- 
pathies, and  increasing  dignity  is  readily  ap- 
parent, the  document  said.  “But,  it  add- 
ed, “this  potential  is  overbalanced  by  de- 
grading treatment  of  whole  classes  of 
people,  especially  in  sexual  stereotyping  of 
women  and  men,  by  manipulation  of 
audienees  for  profit,  and  by  teaching  of  false 
systems  of  values,  especially  to  children. 
The  predominant  concepts  expounded  by 
television  are  poles  apart  from  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  human  potential  and 
God  s purpose  for  what  has  been  created. 
Television  has  a preoccupation  with  gratui- 
tous violence  and  exploitive  use  of  sex. 


Christian  group  urges 
normalization  with  Cuba 

Seven  U.S.  Christians  from  four  denomi- 
nations, following  a 10-day  visit  to  Cuba, 
have  issued  a statement  generally  praising 
the  situation  there  and  urging  “normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries.” The  statement  describes  Cuban 
Christians  as  “a  visible  and  committed 
minority.  Churches  are  open  and  their 
services,  programs,  and  seminaries  proceed 
without  visible  obstruction.  . . . Christians 
participate  in  the  educational  and  social  pro- 
grams and  benefits  of  the  state  and  many 
work  alongside  non-Christians  in  volunteer 
programs.  As  North  American  Christians, 
we  are  genuinely  concerned  that  the  rela- 
tion between  church  and  state  continue  to 
improve.  Cuban  Christians,  living  in  a so- 
ciety very  different  from  our  own,  deserve 
our  support,  and  we  must  be  open  to  new 
lessons  we  can  learn  from  them. 

American  Jewish  committee  eloses 
Buenos  Aires  office  after  threats 

Threats  against  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  s representative  in  Buenos  Aires 
have  led  the  agency  to  close  its  office  in  the 
Argentinian  capital,  which  had  operated  for 
29  years.  At  a press  conference  at  committee 
headquarters,  its  president,  Richard  Maass, 
said  that  ‘the  threats  against  the  lives  of  the 


staff  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in 
Argentina  must  be  seen  not  only  as  an  attack 
against  the  Jews  of  Argentina  and  the  U.S., 
but  also  as  an  attempt  to  undermine  rela- 
tions between  Argentina  and  the  U.S. 


In  U.S.  serious  crime 
down  9 percent  in  quarter 

Serious  reported  crime  in  the  U.S. 
decreased  9 percent  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1977,  compared  to  the  1976  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  At- 
torney General  Griffin  B.  Bell  said  the  de- 
cline was  the  greatest  reduction  since  the 
FBI  began  issuing  quarterly  reports  in  1958. 
However,  Mr.  Bell  noted  that  the  severe 
winter,  the  worst  on  record  for  many  regions 
of  the  U.S.,  may  have  had  a substantial  in- 
fluence in  lowering  serious  reported  crime 
during  January-March  1977. 

Ukrainian  rights  leaders 
sent  to  labor  camps 

Two  Ukrainian  human  rights  leaders  have 
been  sentenced  to  terms  in  labor  camps  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda.  One  of 
the  two  is  Mykola  Rudenko,  a 56-year-old 
poet  and  writer  who  is  a member  of  the  So- 
viet section  of  the  London-based  Amnesty 
International,  a non-partisan  human  rights 
organization,  and  head  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords (on  human  rights).  The  other  de- 
fendant, Oleska  Tikhy,  48,  a teacher  from 
Donetsk,  is  also  a member  of  the  Public 
Group.  Dissident  sources  in  Moscow  said 
Mr.  Rudenko  was  sentenced  to  seven  years, 
Mr.  Tikhy  to  10  years.  Both  men  also  were 
sentenced  to  five  years  of  internal  exile. 


Gives  high  grades  to 
Southern  Baptist  colleges 

Southern  Baptist  educators  heard  an  opti- 
mistic report  on  the  progress  and  health  of 
the  denomination  s colleges,  and  discussed 
plans  to  meet  the  educational  challenges  of 
the  present  and  future.  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
who  directed  a yearlong  survey  of  49  of  the 
53  Southern  Baptist  colleges,  presented  the 
findings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Southern  Baptist  Colleges 
and  Schools  (ASBCS). 

He  said  Baptist  schools  rated  high  in  rela- 
tion to  other  schools  across  the  U.S.  and 
were  sound  financially,  academically,  and  in 
enrollment.  According  to  Mr.  McGrath,  a 
staunch  church  relationship  and  willingness 
to  stand  for  values  characterizes  the  strength 
of  Southern  Baptist  schools.  “To  the  degree 
you  emphasize  church  relationship,  you  will 
attract  students  and  donors,  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath, former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  a United  Presbyterian  layman. 
"You  will  founder  to  the  degree  you  attempt 
to  ape  secularized  schools. 
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Trivializing  the  gospel 


Last  spring  I attended  a Saturday  evening  fellowship 
meeting  of  one  of  our  congregations.  As  part  of  the  evening’s 
fun  and  games,  a group  performed  a charade  called  “washing 
an  elephant.  ’ 

All  the  members  of  the  performing  group  except  the  leader 
were  taken  into  another  room.  The  leader  told  the  audience 
what  was  to  be  done,  then  brought  the  performers  in  one  by 
one.  He  demonstrated  for  the  first  one,  but  gave  no  verbal 
explanation.  Each  succeeding  person  was  to  show  the  one 
following  him  what  he  had  seen.  Each  demonstration 
departed  farther  from  the  original  until  the  final  one  had  no 
real  resemblance  to  the  first. 

So  does  a message  become  garbled  when  those  who  pass  it 
on  are  not  entirely  clear  what  its  meaning  is.  Today  in  North 
America  there  is  a great  deal  of  communicating  about  the 
gospel.  Signs  and  slogans,  books  and  broadcasts  are  given 
over  to  preaching  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  gospel.  But  alas, 
some  of  this  communication  has  so  trivialized  the  gospel  that 
it  has  basically  no  connection  with  the  good  news  which  Jesus 
preached.  That  news  called  for  turning  away  from  an  old  life 
and  beginning  on  a new  way. 

Martin  Marty  in  an  interview  with  Bill  Moyers  remarked 
recently  that  numbers  of  the  people  who  talk  glibly  of  being 


born  again  are  just  as  worldly  as  their  neighbors.  They  seek 
the  same  level  of  financial  and  other  success,  they  are 
plugged  right  into  the  world.  Yet  they  claim  to  be  “born 
again.  ” What  can  this  be  but  the  trivializing  of  the  gospel, 
reducing  it  to  a slogan  which  is  manageable  and 
nonthreatening,  with  few  demands  except  the  willingness  to 
say  “I  found  it.  ’ 

How  does  this  trivializing  come  about?  In  washing  the 
elephant,  the  failure  came  at  the  beginning;  the  first  learner 
simply  did  not  understand  what  the  teacher  was  showing 
him.  In  preaching  the  good  news,  the  same  can  occur,  that  is 
the  gospel  is  not  comprehended  as  it  appears  in  the  Bible. 

The  story  of  Jesus  appears  in  documents  written  many  years 
ago  in  a different  culture.  Perhaps  more  important,  the 
message  of  Jesus  made  demands  on  people.  Not  all  who 
heard  Him  were  willing  to  respond. 

Today  by  sloganizing  it  is  possible  to  take  the  edge  off 
Jesus’  message  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confront  Him  as 
they  did.  This  trivialized  gospel  is  another  gospel.  Paul 
insisted  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  that  there  is  no  other 
gospel.  Indeed,  he  held,  “ If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel 
. . . let  him  be  accursed.  ’ 

Beware  the  trivialized  gospel. 


Short  of  funds 


We  carry  in  the  news  section  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  distress  signal  about  funds.  It  is  reported  MCC  is 
not  getting  the  money  this  year  they  did  last  year  and  yet 
with  inflation  costs  go  up.  We  know  also  that  other  church 
organizations  are  financially  squeezed.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  reports  a squeeze.  Colleges  tell  of  shortages.  The 
General  Board  and  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
live  with  perpetual  unease  about  money. 

This  is  a delicate  matter,  for  the  church  organizations  in 
North  America  do  not  live  by  taxes  as  do  governments.  Their 
only  sources  of  funds  are  contributions.  At  the  same  time 


persons  who  give  may  feel  they  deserve  some  recognition  as 
part  of  a team  if  they  are  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
church.  It  is  reported  that  many  Protestant  Church  agencies 
are  short  of  funds.  Mennonites  are  evidently  following  a trend. 

The  Gospel  Herald  supports  generosity  in  giving  to  the 
church,  for  we  believe  this  is  one  way  to  vote  for 
righteousness.  But  we  believe  also  that  those  of  us  in  church 
agencies  must  be  alert  to  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  through 
congregations.  Is  the  lag  in  giving  a sign  of  decreased  vision, 
or  are  some  trying  to  send  a message?  Or  is  it  something  else 
altogether? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Do  Mennonites  have  a 
common  faith? 

t 

by  Richard  A.  Kauffman 


Sometimes  I worry  about  Mennonites.  It’s  not  your  throb- 
bing-pain-in-the-forehead  type  anxiety.  It’s  more  like  the 
dull-pain-in-the-back-of-the-skull  variety. 

I worry  because  I see  Mennonites  tripping  off  in  all  sorts  of 
theological  directions.  While  some  are  walking  down 
memory  lane  in  search  of  an  Anabaptist  vision  lost,  others  are 
heralding  the  good  news  of  Bill  Bright’s  four  spiritual  laws;  or 
finding  their  place  in  Bill  Gothard’s  chain  of  command;  or 
learning  to  live  in  transit  between  the  highs  and  lows  of  a 
charismatic  experience;  or  bending  their  knees  to  the  gods  of 
American  civil  religion. 

In  lifestyle  we  are  no  less  diverse.  At  one  extreme  are  those 
in  mad  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  pertain  thereto  for  the  haves  in  our  society.  At 
the  other  end  are  those  who  deliberately  forsake  earthly 
possessions,  opting  for  a less-is-more  and  communal  style  of 
life.  Both  extremes,  and  most  of  us  in  between,  call 
themselves  Mennonites. 

It  is  often  said  that  nonresistance  is  what  binds  us  together. 
Perhaps.  What  do  we  mean  by  nonresistance?  Refusal  to  par- 
ticipate bodily  in  the  military?  Or  might  that  also  mean  with- 
holding of  tax  dollars  which  go  toward  military  expenditures? 
Does  nonresistance  imply  a passive  stance  in  society  toward 
its  violent  tendencies?  Or  do  we  actively  confront  the  vio- 
lence of  our  society,  employing  the  tactics  of  nonviolent 
resistance — boycotting,  lobbying,  marching,  campaigning? 

Maybe  it’s  serviee  that  brings  us  together,  as  symbolized 
by  MCC  and  MDS.  With  buekets  and  mops,  hammers  and 
saws,  we  present  a united  front  to  those  in  need.  Thank  God 
for  floods,  and  hurricanes,  and  tornadoes  which  bring  us 
together!  One  suspects  it’s  best  to  stick  to  the  trowel  and 
shovel  and  bucket  lest  we  get  sidetracked  by  a controversial 
theological  discussion. 

On  the  contrary!  Sidetracks  have  a purpose,  too,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  to  avoid  collisions  and  derailments  on  down 
the  line.  Mennonites  need  to  break  out  of  their  own  in- 


Richard  A.  Kauffman  is  editor  of  With  magazine. 


groupish  camps  and  take  the  time  to  talk  with  each  other. 
Mennonites  of  Swiss-German  background  need  Russian 
Mennonites,  whites  need  blacks,  liberals  need  conservatives, 
business  persons  need  professionals,  the  young  need  the  old, 
and  viee  versa,  so  much  the  better  to  fulfill  our  common  call- 
ing in  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  to  come  together  to  both  air  our 
differences  and  affirm  our  common  faith.  Such  encounters 
will  not  be  without  conflict. 


i 

I 

1* 


Getting  it  together.  I was  recently  a part  of  such  an  en- 
counter of  Mennonites.  The  occasion  was  a European  tour 
held  to  commemorate  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Schleit-  j 
heim  Confession,  the  first  Anabaptist  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  tour  was  cosponsored  by  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  j 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Heritage  Committee  of  the  j 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Travel  arrange- 
ments  were  in  the  hands  of  TourMagination,  a Scottdale-  I 
based  organization  specializing  in  Anabaptist  European 
tours. 

Our  purpose  was  twofold.  We  were  to  visit  the  major  sites  i 
which  were  important  to  the  early  Anabaptist  movement.  ( 
Along  the  way  we  heard  papers  by  tour  participants  on  the  - 
seven  articles  in  the  Schleitheim  Confession:  baptism,  the  | 
ban  (discipline),  communion,  nonconformity,  shepherds  I 
(church  leadership),  the  sword,  and  oaths.  The  two-week  tour 
was  climaxed  by  a two-day  consultation  at  Breisach,  a South  j 
German  town  on  the  Rhine.  Here  we  heard  presentations  on  ! 
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three  themes:  the  nature  of  the  church,  salvation,  and 
mission,  followed  by  a group  process  in  which  a statement  of 
faith  was  drafted  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  Schleitheim 
Confession.  What  follows  is  my  own  subjective  report  of 
what  happened,  concluded  with  some  observations  on  what 
the  church  might  learn  from  our  experience. 

The  group  was  nearly  fifty  in  all,  a nice  size  congregation 
for  doing  business:  teachers,  college  students,  historians, 
ministers,  editors,  church  bureaucrats,  business  persons, 
housewives,  and  retirees.  Theologically  we  were  no  less 
diverse:  the  Anabaptist  world  of  Grebel,  Sattler,  and  Mar- 
peck  was  home  base  for  many,  while  others  felt  more  at  home 
in  the  American  evangelicalism  of  D.  L.  Moody  or  Billy 
Graham. 

If  these  50  persons  were  a congregation,  it  would  be  a most 
unusual  one.  Because  of  the  study  nature  of  the  tour,  nearly 
everyone  was  theologically  articulate.  Theological  perception 
was  matched  with  an  equal  amount  of  firmness  of  convic- 
tions, a combination  which  proved  to  be  volatile  in  dis- 
cussions. I noted  at  least  seven  areas  where  major 
disagreements  arose  in  highly  charged  discussions,  of  which 
three  will  be  reported  on  here. 

Disunity  at  the  table.  The  first  major  crisis  arose  over  the 
practice  of  communion.  Before  the  tour  participants  had 
been  informed  that  we  would  be  visiting  the  Tauferhohle,  a 
cave  in  Switzerland  where  persecuted  and  pursued  Ana- 
baptists hid  from  the  authorities.  We  were  told  that  we  would 
celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  there,  a regular  practice  for 
Mennonite  tour  groups. 

It  became  obvious  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  on 
having  communion  as  the  time  approached  for  going  to  the 
cave.  Some  questioned  the  location.  Why  have  it  at  the  cave? 
Is  there  something  holy  about  this  spot  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  Mennonite  history?  Might  our  observance  of 
communion  degenerate  into  ancestor  worship  at  this  location 
because  of  our  attempts  to  identify  with  the  Anabaptists  who 
worshipped  there  in  secret  400  years  ago? 


Church  pulpit. 

what  was  ultimately  at  stake  was  the  very  meaning  of 
communion  itself.  The  group  showed  no  evidence  of  diffi- 
culty in  rejecting  sacramental  views  of  communion.  What 
divided  us  was  a distinction  in  communion  which  historically 
has  set  the  Reformed  view  apart  from  the  Anabaptist. 

Some  of  our  people  were  happy  to  say,  with  the  Reformed 
tradition,  that  communion  is  a memorial  to  the  work  of 
Christ.  Jesus  said,  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  which  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  cross.  His  atonement  for  our  sins. 
We’ll  call  this  the  “memorial”  view. 

For  others  communion  must  be  more  than  a memorial  to 
the  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  first  communion  was 
served  before  Christ’s  death,  hence  it  is  a reminder  to  us  of 
Christ’s  life.  Communion  involves  a call  to  discipleship,  a 
willingness  to  bear  the  cross  Christ  bore,  not  only  in  His 
death  but  also  His  life.  Moreover,  the  body  of  Christ  we  me- 
morialize is  not  only  the  earthly  body  of  Jesus,  but  His  body  in 
its  present  manifestation — the  church.  Communion,  then, 
symbolizes  genuine  fellowship  and  commitment  to  one 
another  in  the  church.  We’ll  call  this  the  “fellowship”  view. 

Persons  of  this  latter  perspective  wondered  aloud  whether 
our  group  was  really  serious  about  discipleship.  What  s more, 
are  we  committed  to  each  other  enough  for  communion  to  be 
an  authentic  symbol  of  our  fellowship?  Can  50  people  be- 
come seriously  committed  to  each  other  in  two  short  weeks? 
Communion  can  happen  easily  in  settings  where  there  s little 
group  commitment  if  we  adopt  the  “memorial”  viewpoint.  It 
becomes  a hollow  symbol  from  the  “fellowship”  perspective 
if  there’s  no  reality  to  back  it  up. 

Another  way  to  interpret  this  tension  is  to  see  how  church 
unity  relates  to  communion.  From  the  memorial  perspective, 
communion  can  be  a means  toward  the  end  of  unity.  Around 
the  communion  table  we  leave  behind  our  differences  and  af- 
firm our  common  faith.  It  became  especially  trying  to  this 
group,  then,  when  one  third  of  the  group  did  not  participate 
in  the  cave  communion.  They  were  already  frustrated  over 
the  disagreements  and  tensions  we  had  been  experiencing 
along  the  way,  and  the  one  thing  they  thought  might  bring  us 
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Tour  participants  Mabel  and  Sem  Sutter  and  June  Schwartzentruber  at 
discussion  table. 


together — communion — only  drove  us  farther  apart. 

From  the  fellowship  perspective,  communion  cannot  be 
a means  toward  the  goal  of  unity.  To  expect  it  to  function  in 
this  way  borders  on  the  magical  or  mystical.  How  can 
something  which  hasn  t been  a part  of  our  experience  here- 
tofore suddenly  come  about  through  the  use  of  a ritual?  Can 
this  approach  to  communion  fall  under  Paul’s  warning 
against  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  cup  unworthily? 

The  upshot  was  that  communion  brought  disunity  to  our 
group.  Debate  and  confrontation  spilled  over  into  the  eve- 
ning meal.  Feelings  were  hurt,  people  were  distressed,  and 
some  plates  of  food  were  left  untouched.  A total  group  dis- 
cussion followed  in  which  people  tried  to  clarify  their  posi- 
tions. Pleas  were  made  for  understanding  and  accepting  each 
other.  Yet  the  theological  tension  at  this  point  was  never  re- 
solved. 

Round  two  on  salvation.  The  next  crisis  arose  over  the  na- 
ture of  salvation.  A major  presentation  attempted  to  counter- 
balance an  individualistic,  privatized  view  of  salvation 
associated  with  a once-for-all,  crisis-oriented  conversion 
experience.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Anabaptists  stressed 
more  the  results  of  salvation — new  life  in  Christ — than  the 
experience  of  conversion.  The  debates  on  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  interested  them  little. 

What  became  offensive  to  some  of  the  group  was  the  no- 
tion that  salvation  is  a past,  present,  and  future  process  which 
finds  fulfillment  in  a community  of  believers.  The  debate  be- 
came almost  a language  game.  For  some  salvation  was 
synonymous  with  a conversion  experience — or  the  reality  of 
being  justified  and  accepted  by  God.  For  others  salvation  is  a 
lifelong  process  of  restorating  to  wholeness  that  which  is 
broken.  But  this,  said  the  antagonists,  is  what  we  mean  by 
Christian  growth. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  discussion  became  the  ugliest, 
bordering  on  a witch-hunt.  Those  stressing  a crisis  conversion 
demanded  of  others  testimonies  as  to  how  they  were  saved. 
Do  you  really  know  if  you  re  saved?  ’ one  person  demanded. 


Dwight  Stoltzfus  with  Anna-Marie  Visser,  a Dutch  Mennonite  who  ad- 
dressed the  Schleitheim  tour  group. 


I know  when  I was  saved;  and  my  sins  were  washed  in  the 
blood.  I can  tell  you  the  exact  time.  ” 

The  emotion-laden  discussion  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  I 
fully  understand  and  accept  each  other’s  point  of  view.  No  | 
one  was  denying  the  need  for  regeneration,  a new  birth.  Yet  | 
our  common  belief  was  not  affirmed.  It  was  also  obvious  that  I 
the  Mennonite  understanding  of  conversion  and  salvation 
has  been  highly  influenced  by  revivalism  in  the  past  century. 
Although  his  approach  sounds  highly  individualistic,  we  need 
to  hear  Christian  Burkholder,  a Lancaster  Mennonite  bishop, 
who  wrote  in  1804:  “[No  one  should]  dictate  to  God  how  he 
[God]  is  to  go  to  work  to  effect  the  same  [new  birth]  in  you. 
My  experience  can  help  you  nothing;  your  experience  can 
help  me  nothing.  . . . Boasting  much  of  ourselves  is  the  work 
of  the  ‘old  man.  . . .’  Christ  identified  the  new  birth  with  the 
following  of  him.  ” 

There  was  an  uneasiness  about  our  sleep  that  night.  Had 
we  come  all  the  way  to  Europe  to  discover  that  Mennonites 
are  miles  apart  theologically? 

The  wrap-up.  The  grand  finale  came  on  Sunday,  two  days 
before  departure  for  home.  We  divided  into  six  small  groups 
with  the  assignment  of  drafting  a statement  of  faith  which  all 
could  agree  on  in  each  small  group.  The  themes  of  the  state- 
ments were  to  be  ones  we  dealt  with  during  the  trip.  Some  of 
us  wondered  if  we  could  agree  on  anything  of  substance.  But 
at  least  we’d  give  it  a try. 

Schleitheim  I was  to  be  our  model.  We  would  see  what 
consensus  might  emerge  from  the  group  on  issues  which 
concern  the  church  today.  We  decided  ahead  of  time  that  it 
mattered  little  if  our  statements  had  no  merit  for  the  larger 
church.  We  were. writing  them  for  ourselves,  and  the  process 
of  coming  to  agreement  on  the  statements  was  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  end  product. 

After  an  hour  of  deliberation,  each  group  had  a statement 
to  share  with  the  total  group.  The  statements  were  examined 
carefully,  editorial  and  substantive  changes  were  suggested, 
and  one-by-one  miraculously,  each  was  accepted  as  being 
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representative  of  us  all.  Except  the  last  one. 

Group  six  had  drafted  a rather  ambitious  statement  on  the 
nature  of  Christ,  salvation,  and  the  church  which  was  well 
received  by  all.  The  stumbling  block,  however,  was  a 
reference  to  the  church  as  a brotherhood,  a sexist  term  for 
some.  An  hour  of  discussion  proved  only  one  thing:  we  could 
not  reach  consensus  on  this  statement  because  of  one  word. 

We  could  agree  only  on  one  thing:  a major  agenda  of  the 
church  in  the  future  must  be  to  examine  our  language,  purge 
it  of  sexism  and  racism,  and  find  alternative  language  which 
adequately  conveys  the  deepest  meanings  of  our  faith. 

Lessons  for  the  church.  What  did  we  learn  from  this 
experience?  Is  there  anything  in  it  that  might  benefit  the 
larger  church?  I can  attempt  to  answer  that  only  by  saying 
what  I learned. 

/ learned  anew  how  stubborn  Mennonites  can  be.  A few 
people — about  two  or  three  on  both  sides — wouldn  t budge 
an  inch  on  the  “brotherhood  ” debate.  I felt  trapped  between 
two  warring  factions,  hoping  against  hope  that  some  magic 
would  happen  to  bring  us  together.  I had  to  wonder  too, 
where  the  line  is  drawn  between  defending  our  convictions 
and  protecting  our  egos.  Theological  discussions  easily 
degenerate  into  intellectual  gymnastics.  People  end  up  need- 
ing to  prove  something  to  others — or  themselves.  In  contrast, 
the  Anabaptists  were  wary  of  theological  dogmas  and  in- 
tellectual arguments.  One  of  their  favorite  verses  was  2 
Corinthians  10:5:  “We  destroy  arguments  and  every  proud 
obstacle  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  take  every  thought 
captive  to  obey  Christ.”  Some  of  the  people  who  complain 
the  loudest  about  individualism  in  the  church,  find  it  the 
hardest  to  submit  some  of  their  own  cherished  opinions  to  the 
group  for  correction. 

This  tour  reconfirmed  my  belief  that  Mennonites  respect 
the  Bible,  a heritage  we  must  not  lose.  For  instance,  the 
major  address  which  seemed  to  gain  the  widest  approval  was 
by  Paul  Lederach  on  the  church.  His  presentation  was  simply 
an  exposition  of  Hebrews  2 and  a smattering  of  a few  other 


texts  (Matthew  16  and  18  particularly)  to  embellish  our 
understanding  of  the  church.  What  was  said  about  the 
church  was  irrefutably  anchored  in  the  biblical  text. 

Now  it  can  be  justifiably  argued  that  Mennonites  give  too 
easy  assent  to  biblical  jargon  without  fully  realizing  all  its  im- 
plications. It  can  also  be  argued  that  we  read  into  the  text  our 
own  interpretations,  making  it  say  what  we  want  it  to  say.  ^et 
it’s  true  as  true  can  be  that  Mennonites  can  come  to 
agreement  around  a study  of  the  Word  in  a way  they  can  t 
when  they  intellectualize  about  their  faith  or  testify  about 
their  Christian  experience.  There  must  be  a lesson  here  for 
us.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  still  deep  in  the  Mennonite  psyche 
a conviction  that  faith  is  fundamentally  a (lived-out)  response 
to  the  Word  rather  than  a system  of  dogmas  or  plethora  of 
emotional  experiences? 

Finally,  Mennonites  have  to  get  over  our  fear  of  con- 
troversy. We  must  recognize — even  encourage  the  expression 
of — diversity.  The  Anabaptist  movement  should  teach  us  that 
much,  as  it  certainly  was  not  a homogeneous  group.  The 
Schleitheim  Confession  was  an  agreement  on  seven  points 
held  in  common.  We  don  t know  how  many  other  points 
were  dropped  for  lack  of  agreement. 

One  tour  participant  observed  that  Mennonites  believe  in 
nonresistance  when  it  comes  to  international  conflict,  yet 
they  fight  viciously  among  themselves.  True  enough.  But 
peace  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict,  and  perfect  peace  is 
possible  even  in  the  midst  of  conflict. 

We  dare  not  gloss  over  our  differences  and  disagreements 
because  of  a false  understanding  of  peace.  To  the  extent  that 
our  church  life  is  superficial,  it  is  so  too  often  because  we  fail 
to  be  open  with  each  other  about  the  issues  that  set  us  apart. 
If  peace  is  at  the  heart  of  our  faith  as  Mennonites — and  it 
should  be — we  need  to  work  toward  a genuine  peace  in  our 
midst,  a peace  that  is  not  afraid  of  openness  to  controversy,  a 
peace  committed  to  the  resolution  of  conflict  instead  of  its 
repression,  and  where  that  fails,  a peace  which  is  able  to  live 
with  tension.  When  that  day  comes.  I’ll  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  ^ 
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An  expression  of  a common  faith 


The  following  statements  were  drafted  by  members  of  a 
European  study  tour  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  450th  an- 
niversary of  the  Schleitheim  Confession.  Each  statement 
was  the  product  of  a small  group  writing  process,  followed 
by  total  group  discussion,  editing  and  acceptance  by 
consensus. 

I 

We  affirm  that  God  is  love  (1  Jn.  4:16,  17)  and  that  He 
intends  all  creation  to  live  in  love  and  harmony.  Further- 
more, we  understand  that  He  has  commissioned  us  to  live  His 
life  on  this  earth,  the  dimensions  of  whieh  we  see  in  Jesus’ 
own  words  in  Matthew  11:2-6  and  Luke  4:18,  19.  The 
realization  and  eommunication  of  love  happens  in  the  context 
of  a discipling  community  which  espouses  Jesus’  example  of 
love. 

II 

We  agree  on  the  need  for  repentance  and  a new  birth 
experience  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  salvation  comes  not  only  as  an 
individual  experience  but  is  also  worked  out  through  partici- 
pation in  a community  of  believers.  Salvation  includes  the 
process  of  discerning  within  that  community  of  believers 
what  it  means  to  follow  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

III 

We  agree  that  the  church  is  a visible,  discerning  com- 
munity centered  in  Jesus  Christ,  indwelt  and  empowered  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  committed  to  discipleship  in  all  areas  of 
life,  including  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  economic.  The  au- 
thority of  the  church  arises  from  the  Scriptures  (1)  through 
gifted,  caring  leaders  who  embody  the  servantlike  spirit  of 
Christ  and  (2)  through  the  community  of  believers  commit- 
ted to  discerning,  obeying,  and  confirming  the  Word. 

IV 

We  agree  that  the  community  of  believers  in  Christ  is 
central  to  a true  understanding  of  church,  salvation,  and 
mission.  However,  true  community  is  not  a weapon  with 
which  we  attack  the  values  or  beliefs  of  others.  Rather,  true 
community  allows  for  a diversity  of  expressions  of  faith,  takes 
every  human  being  seriously,  not  superficially,  and  helps 
people  to  grow  and  mature  in  the  affirmation  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

V 

We  are  united  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  church  is  a voluntary  community  of 
believers  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Head. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  following  tendencies  within 


the  church:  (1)  a pervasive  individualism,  resulting  in  a pri- 
vatized understanding  of  salvation  and  the  church;  (2)  a se- 
ductive materialism  which  has  undermined  a commitment  to 
Jesus  who  says  we  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;  (3)  a nar- 
row nationalism  and  ethnocentrism  which  has  denied  the 
multicultural,  multiracial  facets  of  the  church;  (4)  an  orienta- 
tion toward  hedonism  which  sees  pleasure  as  a goal  of  life  and 
denies  identification  with  the  needs  of  society. 

In  light  of  these  concerns  we  reaffirm  and  recommit 
ourselves  to  (1)  a visible  community  as  an  expression  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  with  discipleship  to  Jesus  and  sub- 
mission to  one  another;  (2)  commitment  to  Christ’s  kingdom 
which  would  have  us  live  a life  of  simplicity,  faith,  humility, 
and  sharing  (1  Timothy  6:17,  18);  (3)  the  demonstration  of  a 
Spirit-filled  life  of  peace  and  love  to  all  people,  overcoming 
evil  with  good;  (4)  self-denial  as  an  integral  facet  of  disciple- 
ship, which  needs  expression  in  daily  life  through  service  to 
others;  for  the  disciple’s  walk  with  Christ  includes  alertness 
to  opportunities  for  placing  others  first  at  the  expense  of  self. 

The  following  statement  from  one  subgroup  was  not  ac- 
ceptable because  some  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term 
“brotherhood.” 

VI 

We  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  seen  whole.  “Jesus” 
focuses  on  His  life  and  teachings,  making  clear  what  God 
intended  humans  to  be  like.  “Christ  ” helps  us  focus  on  His 
work  as  Messiah,  His  miraculous  birth.  His  sufferings.  His 
death  on  the  cross  where  His  blood  was  shed.  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God  to  make  possible 
our  salvation. 

We  agree  that  salvation  is  a process;  it  has  a past  (were 
saved),  a present  (are  being  saved),  and  a future  (will  be 
saved).  We  agree  that  salvation  has  a beginning,  as  Jesus  said 
to  Nicodemus,  “You  must  be  born  again.  ” Jesus’  imagery  of 
birth  is  significant.  To  Nicodemus  it  meant  a total  change 
from  former  ways  of  thought  and  life.  The  imagery  also  has 
implicit  in  it  a birth  into  a new  family  and  into  a new 
kingdom. 

These  understandings  concerning  Jesus  and  salvation  lead 
us  to  assert  this  agreement  about  the  church:  We  see  the 
church  (1 ) as  centering  in  Jesus;  (2)  as  gathered  from  society; 
(3)  as  universal,  extending  to  all  people;  (4)  as  a community 
of  believers,  people  of  faith;  (5)  as  a holy  community, 
separated  from  evil;  (6)  as  a brotherhood;  (7)  as  a community 
revealing  the  character  of  God;  (8)  as  a worshiping  com- 
munity; (9)  as  a visible  community;  (10)  as  a discerning  com- 
munity; and  (1 1 ) as  a community  of  the  Spirit. 
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After  24  hours 
at  Estes  Park 

by  Edgar  Metzler 

Editor’s  note:  This  comment  on  Estes  Park  77  was 
received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  special  issue  on  that 
subject,  but  it  merits  consideration.  Other  responses  to  the 
assembly  may  appear  if  they  become  available. 

This  is  being  written  at  midnight,  Sunday,  June  19,  on  a 
plane  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I could  be  at  Assembly 
77  only  Saturday  and  part  of  today.  The  impact  of  the  three 
first  sessions  comes  to  me  now  in  the  vivid  memory  of  biblical 
drama  expounded  and  enacted.  That  alone  was  worth  the  24- 
hour  detour  allowed  me  to  be  at  Estes  Park. 

About  the  substantive  agenda  for  the  Assembly,  I have 
only  the  workbook  with  background  materials  and  the 
moderator’s  opening  address.  The  contrast  is  striking.  The 
two  points  of  view  these  represent  will  likely  interact  during 
the  week  and,  should  I have  been  able  to  stay,  my  reactions 
would  undoubtedly  then  be  different.  I hope  so.  But  for  now 
I reflect  on  what  I heard  in  the  address,  “Where  on  the  way  is 
the  Mennonite  Church?”  and  what  I read  this  evening  in  the 
workbook. 

Perhaps  I should  explain  my  own  perspective.  Having 
served  overseas  seven  of  the  last  ten  years,  this  is  only  the 
second  Mennonite  Church  wide  meeting  I’ve  attended  since 
1966.  From  reports  of  meetings  during  that  time  and  per- 
sonal experience  on  denominational  committees  the  previous 
decade,  I sense  now  a different  direction  in  the  current  of 
concern. 

The  Assembly  77  workbook  expresses  a variety  of  what 
might  be  called  “compound  Christianity.  ” From  that  docu- 
ment I find  it  difficult  to  discern  the  shape  of  the  world  to 
which  the  church  ministers  and  to  which  it  proclaims  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel.  It  focuses  on  the  internal  dynamics 
and  belief  structures  of  the  church,  with  only  incidental  in- 
ferences to  the  shape  of  the  world  outside. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  inevitable  and  necessary  phase  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  church’s  development  which  dictates  this  in- 
ward look.  Almost  twenty  years  of  intermittent  struggle  over 
points  of  prophetic  tension  such  as  race  relations,  nuclear 
testing,  witness  to  government,  noncooperation  with  the 
military,  the  Vietnam  war,  the  war  tax,  and  similar  issues  may 
represent  a cycle  of  concern  from  which  we  need  a respite  to 
refurbish  our  inner  resources.  If  that  is  true,  nothing  could  be 
more  important  than  the  statements  and  studies  on  the  Holy 
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Spirit  and  biblical  interpretation.  But  where  will  we  focus 
and  apply  this  new  discovery  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  truth  of  the  word?  At  this  point  surely  the  world  beyond 
the  compound  walls  must  be  brought  into  focus.  The  state- 
ment on  interpretation  begins  to  do  this  in  one  short  para- 
graph on  wealth. 

One  position  paper,  or  one  Assembly,  cannot  and  should 
not  speak  to  every  issue.  But  it  was  disappointing  to  read 
through  the  workbook  and  discover  so  few  references  to  the 
specific  realities  outside  the  compound  walls.  Where  is  the 
gift  of  “discerning  the  times?”  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  a two- 
edged  sword  as  well  as  devotional  inspiration,  the  political- 
social-economic  analysts  in  the  brotherhood  must  be  called  to 
work  with  the  biblical  scholars  in  discerning  which  of  many 
affirmations  needs  to  be  lifted  up  now. 

This  lack  of  current  specificity  is  especially  striking  in  the 
more  than  8,000  words  designed  to  “clarify  who  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  be,  and  who  we  are  committed  under  God  to  become 
at  this  point  of  history.”  (Italics  added.)  The  study  report, 
“Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed,”  begins  with  the 
claim  that  we  have  “moved  into  the  stream  of  general  life,” 
that  we  have  “reached  a point  of  mature  insertion  in  the  so- 
ciety.” There  are  few  attempts  to  connect  the  specifics  of 
contemporary  society  to  the  detailed  affirmations.  I ask 
myself,  “Do  we  live  this  faith  in  a vacuum?  ” Can  we  have  a 
vision  of  what  the  church  is  called  to  be  without  the  specifics 
of  our  historical  situation?  The  statement  alludes  to  an 
inevitable  tension  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Needed  also  is  the  pastoral  prophecy 
which  characterizes  that  tension  in  particular  ways. 

The  clue  to  the  ethereal  character  of  the  affirmation’s  lan- 
guage may  be  in  the  introduction  which  states  that  “those  af- 
firmations are  proposed  which  are  likely  to  find  consensus. 

. . . ” That  formula  will  inevitably  conflict  with  the  earlier 
stated  goal  of  clarifying  “who  we  are  committed  under  God 
to  become  at  this  point  of  history.”  To  be  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory means  we  cannot  avoid  the  controversial  confrontation 
of  the  gospel  with  injustice;  economic,  social,  sexual  and 
other  forms  of  oppression;  violence  and  torture;  hunger, 
poverty,  and  affluence. 

Perhaps  the  committee  assumed  the  function  of  applied 
theology  would  operate  at  the  congregational  level.  But 
tonight  I am  slightly  saddened  by  the  prospect  of  an 
assembly  agenda  that  appears  to  be  so  little  related  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  My  hope  is  that  this  does  not  reflect  a 
shift  of  denominational  priorities. 

The  message  by  moderator  Edward  Stoltzfus  stimulated 
some  hope  that  the  commitments  which  have  characterized 
our  heritage  still  seek  new  expression  and  creative  applica- 
tion. Some  may  react  negatively  or  with  weariness  at  what 
appears  to  be  another  call  for  “action.  But  I hope  at  least  it 
will  be  discussed  as  asking  a valid  question  that  goes  much 
deeper  than  techniques  and  tactics. 

I am  trying  to  imagine  my  reaction  to  the  Assembly  Work- 
book if  I came  to  it  knowing  little  about  Christianity  and 
nothing  about  the  Mennonites.  Would  it  look  like  beautiful 
answers  to  questions  no  one  out  there  in  the  world  is  asking? 
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Gentle  invasion 

“Everything’s  up-to-date  in  Kansas  City. 
. . . ” — Oklahoma 

When  Gordon  McCrea  sang  this  line  in 
Oklahoma,  he  had  something  else  in  mind 
other  than  the  charismatic  invasion  called 
“The  1977  Conferenee  on  Charismatic 
Renewal  in  the  Christian  Churches,  ” In- 
stead of  seeking  entertainment  the  people 
came  to  bring  life. 

Yet  a eity  of  511,600  inhabitants  had  to 
eome  to  terms  with  an  influx  of  more  than 
50,000  people  for  a period  of  four  days,  July 
20-24.  What  kind  of  people  were  they? 

“These  people  are  just  amazing,  ” said 
Ray  Bennison,  director  of  the  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  of  Greater  Kansas  City 
in  the  KC  Times.  “They  always  have  a smile 
on  their  faces.  Besides,  the  conferees 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  to  the  town,  without  pa- 
tronizing the  bars  and  honky-tonks  of 
course. 

Who  were  some  of  the  “names  ” the  plan- 
ners brought  in  to  teach  and  inspire 
conference  goers?  There  was  David  Du- 
plessis,  of  South  Africa,  known  around  the 
world  for  his  insightful  and  dynamic 
leadership  within  the  charismatic  move- 
ment. From  Belgium  came  Leon  Joseph 
Cardinal  Suenens,  archbishop  of  Malines- 
Brussels,  a leading  figure  in  Catholic  charis- 
matic renewal.  Kevin  Ranaghan,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  also  active  in  Catholic  renewal 
almost  from  its  inception,  was  a main 
speaker  and  ehairman  of  the  KC  planning 
committee.  Bob  Mumford,  of  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  is  a well-known  teacher  in  charis- 
matic circles.  Then  there  were  Larry  Chris- 
tenson, Maria  von  Trapp,  Ruth  Carter  Sta- 
pleton, Catharine  Marshall,  and  others.  Yet, 
it  seems  the  people  would  have  come 
whoever  the  speakers. 

Organization  of  the  conference  included 
three  major  blocks:  1)  sectional  meetings  by 
denomination  mornings  from  9:00  to  12:00, 
2)  afternoon  workshops  from  2:00  to  4:30, 
and  3)  evening  mass  sessions  from  7:30  to 
10:30  or  11:00.  For  the  many  who  attended 
all  activities,  the  involvement  seemed  to  be 
more  than  a test  of  endurance;  it  was  happy 
participation. 

What  did  the  conference  cost?  Not  count- 
ing personal  and  family  food,  travel,  and 
lodging,  expenditures  came  to  over  $1 
million.  Much  of  the  money  had  apparently 
been  raised  before  the  meetings  began.  Dur- 
ing the  conference,  offerings  covered  re- 


maining expenses  with  some  left  over.  One 
offering  came  to  more  than  $116,000.  In- 
eome  over  expenses  was  to  be  distributed  to 
the  ten  participating  denominational 
renewal  services  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  attendance. 

Was  it  worth  the  investment?  Judging 
from  the  expression  of  those  leaving  Ar- 
rowhead Stadium  Saturday  evening  and 
Sunday,  the  whole  experience  was  well 
worth  while. 

Chester  Raber,  a psyehologist  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  says  the  charismatic  movement  meets 
three  legitimate  human  needs:  1)  the  need 
for  authority,  2)  the  need  for  emotion,  and 
3)  the  need  for  fellowship.  Although  au- 
thority is  open  to  question  since  two  schools 
of  charismatic  leadership  were  recognized  in 
the  workshops,  under  what  some  classified 
as  the  Mumford  and  700  Club  varieties,  the 
other  two  needs  were  effectively  met,  at 
least  temporarily,  at  Kansas  City. 

Friday  evening,  near  the  end  of  Bob 
Mumford  s speech,  the  erowd  erupted  in  a 
mighty  roar  of  cheering  and  outstretched 
hands  that  lasted  for  ten  minutes.  Slowly 
what  started  as  a great  cheer  formed  into  a 
ehant:  “Jesus  is  Lord.  ” It  seemed  the  release 
of  a three-day  buildup  toward  spiritual  com- 
mitment. Several  observers  noted  the  timing 
in  Mumford’s  speech.  But  the  response  was 
real. 

On  the  fellowship  level,  David  DuPlessis 
emphasized  the  ecumenical  aspects  of  the 
movement  in  his  workshop,  “All  Together — 
Charismatic  and  Ecumenical.  ” Obvious  dis- 
regard for  denominational  labels  in  the 
warm  interpersonal  relationships  that  de- 
veloped buttressed  DuPlessis’  observation. 

“The  charismatie  movement  will  not 
change  the  world,  ” he  said,  “unless  it  is  eeu- 
menical,  and  it  will  not  remain  ecumenical 
unless  it  is  charismatic.  ” 

A recurring  theme,  in  addition  to  au- 
thority, expression,  and  fellowship,  was  evi- 
denee  of  God’s  presence  and  power  in  the 
lives  of  believers.  Testimonies  in  the  public 
sessions,  workshops,  and  denominational 
meetings  left  no  question  but  what  the  par- 
ticipants were  “experiencing  ” the  Lord. 

In  the  Mennonite  sessions,  Paul  Swarr 
spoke  about  the  charismatic  renewal  in  Is- 
rael and  how  he  longed  for  local  believers  to 
have  the  experience  given  to  some  of  the 
workers.  Roy  Koeh,  a Mennonite  writer  and 
pastor  from  Indiana,  said  that  after  these 
meetings,  the  initials  KC  should  no  longer 


stand  for  Kansas  City  but  rather  Kurios 
Christus  (Jesus  is  Lord). 

Gerald  Derstine,  an  ex- Mennonite  from 
Florida,  introduced  Mark  Landis,  who  has 
been  an  active  charismatic  for  many  years 
and  reflected  on  the  time  when  they  were 
both  thrown  out  of  the  church  for  their 
spiritual  preference.  In  his  speech,  “Ghrist 
Our  Peace,’’  Derstine  recounted  times  of 
danger  when  the  Lord  used  him  to  bring 
peace,  like  the  occasion  when  he  and  John  I. 
Smueker  were  led  into  a New  York  street  to 
help  pacify  two  opposing  street  factions. 
Without  the  Spirit  s empowering,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this,  he  im- 
plied. 

In  “Spirit-Filled  Disdpleship,”  John 
Smueker  drew  heavily  upon  Anabaptist 
theology  and  values  to  background  his  com- 
ments on  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  disciple- 
ship. 

Dan  Yutzy,  who  teaches  at  Taylor 
University,  in  “Christ  Our  Joy,”  said  he  was 
surprised  how  much  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
spoke  about  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  He 
described  His  discovery  of  joy  in  forgiveness 
and  cleansing  in  some  detail  and  the  people 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  his  thoughts 
by  clapping,  as  they  did  on  many  other  oc- 
easions  throughout  the  conference. 

When  Nelson  Litwiller,  retired 
missionary  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  led  a “brief  ” 
testimony  meeting  among  the  400  to  500 
Mennonites  present,  he  could  hardly  get 
them  stopped.  A long  line  formed  of  those 
who  had  special  words  of  healing,  liberation, 
or  fullness  of  the  Spirit  to  report. 

Up  to  this  point,  said  a leading  Men- 
nonite charismatic  on  another  oceasion, 
Mennonites  have  been  cautious  about  their 
convictions  and  expressions.  He  said  the 
movement  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  at  a 
cross  roads.  Either  it  will  become  more  ac- 
tive in  a teaehing  program  or  it  will  lose  its 
impetus. 

As  if  to  illustrate  this  observation,  Dan 
Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo.,  said,  “I  have 
been  walking  in  the  joy  of  the  Spirit  for 
quite  some  time,  and  the  people  in  our  com- 
munity do  not  recognize  me  as  a charis- 
matic. ...  I think  the  time  is  here  when  we 
need  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  let  the 
people  in  our  community  know  where  we 
stand.” 

Lester  Hershey,  longtime  missionary  to 
Puerto  Rico,  said,  “I  praise  God  for  what  I 
see  happening  in  the  Mennonite  Chureh  to- 
day. ” 

R.  Herbert  Minnich,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
a leader  in  Mennonite  Renewal  Services, 
gave  a summary  statement  about  Men- 
nonites with  relation  to  the  charismatic 
movement. 

There  has  always  been  a trickle  of  those 
who  have  “entered  the  experience,”  said 
Minnich,  “but  for  many.  I’ll  put  it  bluntly, 
it  was  either  shut  up  or  ship  out.’  ” 

“We  are  dedicated  to  charismatic  renewal 
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Mud  piles  up  like  midsummer  snow  as  one  looks  down  Somerset  St.  from  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Paul  Wingert  of  Thomas,  Pa.,  moves  mud  with  his  tractor  in  the  background. 

(Story  next  week.)  


in  the  Mennonite  Church  ...  he 
continued.  “That  means  we  do  not  run  off 
and  leave  our  brotherhood.  We  are  in  this 
brotherhood.  God  has  placed  us  in  this 
brotherhood.  We  thank  God  for  the  teach- 
ings, the  emphases,  the  Anabaptist  Men- 
nonite heritage,  and  theology.  And  we  only 
pray  for  charismatic  renewal  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  We’re  not.seeking  to  run  out 
of  it.  ” 

Mennonite  Renewal  Services  is  planning 
to  publish  a directory  of  prayer  groups  so 
that  charismatics  can  get  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

Are  there  contradictions  in  the  move- 
ment? Of  course,  just  as  there  are  in  any 
movement.  A missionary  reported  that  for 
the  past  four  years  it  was  as  if  he  had  stood 
back  with  folded  arms  watching  the  Lord  do 
His  mighty  works  while  admitting  to 
exhaustion  and  the  need  for  time  to 
recuperate.  There  was  talk  of  ecumenicity, 
but  it  had  to  be  on  charismatic  terms. 

A number  of  charismatic  leaders  ex- 
pressed unease  about  the  use  of  the  term 
“charismatic  movement,  but  were  forced 
to  use  it  or  allow  it  to  be  used  for  lack  of  a 
better  term. 

When  asked  at  a press  conference  how  he 
felt  about  the  smaller  than  anticipated  at- 
tendance (50,000  including  part-time  reg- 
istrants and  children  rather  than  100,000  or 
60,000  as  predicted)  Nelson  Litwiller,  one  of 
the  planners,  said  he  was  satisfied.  Well  he 
might  have  been  since  Kansas  City  and  en- 
virons could  not  have  hosted  comfortably 
many  more  people  than  it  did.  As  it  was, 
people  were  sleeping  three  to  five  in  rooms 
designed  for  two.  Reporters  who  were 
assigned  to  the  Holiday  Inn  Sports  Complex 
were  bumped  and  reassigned  downtown, 
unless,  of  course,  they  belonged  to  the 
Washington  Post  or  some  other  major 
publication. 

James  Robison,  religion  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  predicted  the  meet- 
ings would  be  a “pep  rally.  Participants 
said  it  was  much  more  than  that. — David  E. 
Hostetler 

Youth  squad  larger 
this  year 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Youth  Squad, 
active  over  the  past  five  years,  has  49  par- 
ticipants this  summer,  reported  executive 
coordinator  of  MDS  Nelson  Hostetter.  This 
is  22  more  than  last  year’s  all-time  low  of  27. 

Youth  Squad  is  organized  by  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  to  give  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  10  weeks  of  service 
during  the  summer  to  current  MDS  pro- 
jects. It  is  made  up  of  volunteers  and  adult 
leaders.  This  year’s  term  began  on  June  10 
and  ends  on  Aug.  20. 

Significantly,  this  year’s  group  is  “very 
inter-Mennonite,  ” said  Hostetter.  Nine 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  constituent 
groups  are  represented.  (MDS  is  an  arm  of 
MCC.)  MDS  has  58  regional  groupings  and, 
of  these,  24  have  sent  volunteers.  This  in- 
cludes two  volunteers  from  the  Puerto 
Rican-Virgin  Island  unit.  In  addition  to 
Mennonites  three  other  denominations  are 
represented — Baptist,  Catholic,  and  Chris- 
tian Reformed. 

The  1977  Youth  Squad  is  plugged  into  six 
locations:  Colorado,  Texas,  Mexico,  Ala- 
bama, West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  All  but 
the  Texas  and  Mexico  operation  (which  is 
based  in  Texas)  are  related  to  natural 
disasters  such  as  floods  or  tornadoes. 

The  largest  squad  unit  of  17  persons  is 
working  at  reconstruction  in  Loveland, 
Colo.,  following  the  Big  Thompson  Canyon 
Flood  of  July  31.  Cleanup  has  been  pretty 
well  done  previously.  The  smallest  unit  is 
working  on  reconstruction  at  Harlan,  Ky. 
That  unit  has  three  volunteers.  The  flood  in 
Kentucky  occurred  on  Apr.  2. 

In  Texas  and  Mexico,  operations  are  sup- 
port services  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
local  churches.  Hostetter  said  that  MDS  has 
had  “certain  flexibility  ranging  from  inter- 
city rehabilitation  ...  to  (involvement  in) 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  after  the  confronta- 
tion of  1973.” 

At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  Youth  Squad  is 
building  small  additions  to  poverty-bracket 
homes  which  had  only  outdoor  toilet 
facilities  in  the  past.  The  new  additions  will 
include  sanitary  facilities.  This  project  is  fi- 
nanced by  federal  non-interest  loans  which 
families  receive  to  pay  for  materials  and  fix- 
tures. MDS  provides  the  labor.  The  squad  at 
this  site  cooperates  with  the  local  Mennonite 
congregation  the  Church  of  the  Lamb,  pas- 


tored  by  Conrado  Hinojosa. 

The  other  support  service  project  based  in 
Pharr,  Tex.,  relates  to  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  and  its  pastor  Tim  Klie- 
wer.  The  actual  project  is  helping  to 
relocate  the  burned-out  International  Chil- 
dren’s Haven,  formerly  in  the  city  of 
Reynosa,  Mexico,  to  more  spacious  quarters 
in  the  country.  The  new  building  when 
completed  will  have  room  for  120  children. 
The  former  one  could  house  only  32. 

Persons  who  volunteer  for  Youth  Squad 
service  range  in  age  from  the  late  teens  into 
the  mid-twenties  and  beyond.  It  s hard  to 
put  them  in  any  one  category,”  said  Hostet- 
ter’s  secretary.  Those  who  enroll  in  the  Sum- 
mer Youth  Squad  program  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  full  10-week  program, 
though  there  may  be  some  exceptions. 

Country  representatives 
get  managerial  training 

Twenty  country  representatives  completed  a 
managerial  workshop  on  July  9 at  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  headquarters 
before  departing  for  their  overseas  locations. 
Country  representatives  oversee  personnel 
and  program  of  a given  overseas  location 
and  report  to  an  area  secretary  in  Akron,  Pa. 

The  country  representative  workshop  of- 
ficially called  “Managing  Third  World 
Development  Programs  was  coordinated 
by  Herman  Bontrager  and  Reginald  Toews. 
Bontrager  is  Director  of  Personnel  Develop- 
ment and  Toews  is  Associate  Executive 
Secretary  of  Administration  and  Resources. 
Toews  said,  “People  wanted  it  and  had  been 
talking  about  it  and  the  times  were  right.’ 
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Fifteen  workers  joined  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service  after  an  orienta- 
tion held  July  10-17  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  VSers  were  commissioned  as  they 
worshiped  with  the  Fellowship  of  Hope 
(Elkhart,  Ind.)  congregation  on  Sunday 
morning,  continuing  a plan  to  have  orienta- 
tion groups  commissioned  in  a congrega- 
tional setting. 

“Voluntary  Service  is  an  extension  of  the 
church,”  said  Dick  Lehman,  orientation  di- 
rector. “We  see  the  home  church  of  each 
VSer  as  the  true  commissioner.  Holding  a 
commissioning  service  in  the  context  of  a 
local  church  helps  to  emphasize,  for  both 
VSers  and  congregation,  the  close  relation- 
ship between  VS  and  the  church.” 

Top  row  (left  to  right):  Kathy  and  Ken 
Reed,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 


Bontrager  had  primary  responsibility  in  di- 
recting the  seminar. 

The  seminar  pulled  together  a strong 
resource  group  experienced  and  trained  in 
both  overseas  and  North  American  manage- 
ment. The  resource  people  were  “crucial,” 
according  to  Bontrager.  Don  Jacobs  of  Men- 
nonite Leadership  Foundation,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  and  Harold  Stauffer,  formerly  Overseas 
Secretary  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  participated.  Stauf- 
fer is  presently  training  supervisor  at  Victor 
F.  Weaver,  Inc.  William  Snyder,  Edgar 
Stoesz,  and  Reginald  Toews  of  the  MCC 
executive  office  also  gave  input. 

Management  theory,  communication  the- 
ory, self-evaluation,  and  procedural  tech- 
niques were  on  the  agenda.  Devotional 
input  drew  attention  to  biblical  leadership 
models  and  kingdom  priorities.  Instruc- 
tional and  self-assessment  tools  included  a 
set  of  films  on  management  and  the 
Management  Style  Diagnosis  Test. 

Particularly  helpful,  according  to  the 
evaluation  completed  by  participant  coun- 


John  Nafziger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Geneva  Hershberger,  Ar- 
vada, Colo.,  to  Blue  Diamond,  Ky. ; Randy 
Widrick,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y.,  to  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Second  row:  Carmen  Showalter,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  to  Champaign,  III;  Linda  Hoover, 
Sheldon,  Wis.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R. ; Rose  Ann 
Yoder,  Barberton,  Ohio,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.; 
Margaretha  Yoder,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  to 
Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Irene  Rhodes,  Las  Animas, 
Colo.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex. 

First  row:  Rachel  Gehman,  Franconia, 
Pa.,  to  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Ruth  Gilbert, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  to  Whitesburg,  Ky.; 
Rochelle  Epp,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to  Aurora, 
Ohio;  Jean  Marra,  Marquette,  Mich.,  to 
Champaign,  III;  Betty  Weaver,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  to  Inglewood,  Calif. 


try  representatives,  were  the  discussions  on 
actual  case  studies.  Situations  were 
presented  for  discussion  on  “What  would 
you  do?”  The  appropriate  administrator 
then  shared  what  had  actually  been  done.  In 
their  evaluation  11  country  representatives 
said  that  case  studies  should  have  been 
given  more  time. 

The  whole  experience  was  intense,  com- 
mented both  planners  and  participants. 
Bontrager  and  Toews  were  impressed  by  the 
caliber  of  people  being  sent  as  country 
representatives.  Many  had  graduate  train- 
ing and  most  had  previous  MCC  overseas 
experience. 

Overseas  leaders 
begin  assignments 

From  July  5-9  a special  workshop  was  held 
at  Akron,  Pa.,  for  persons  moving  into 
leadership  assignments  in  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  overseas  programs.  This  spe- 
cial orientation  attempted  to  blend  theories 


of  management  with  practical  problems 
presented  in  the  form  of  case  studies,  to 
blend  Christian  love  and  concern  for  others 
with  secular  administrative  processes. 
Following  the  workshop  the  participants 
will  begin  assignments  as  country  rep- 
resentatives at  various  locations. 

Mennonite  Church  workers  under  assign- 
ment: 

D.  Larry  and  Jean  Fisher  are  returning  to 
Gaborone,  Botswana,  after  a time  of  home 
leave  to  continue  their  assignment  as  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  country  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  been  leaders  of  the 
MCC  program  in  Botswana  for  four  years 
and  will  continue  for  two  more. 

W.  LaMarr  and  Nel  Kopp  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  have  begun  a one- year  term  as 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  representa- 
tives in  Swaziland.  With  them  in  Swaziland 
are  their  three  children,  Kristine,  Erik,  and 
Ingrid.  LaMarr  is  currently  on  leave  from 
his  job  as  associate  dean  and  professor  of 
German  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  Nel  from  her  job  as  physician  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Health  Cen- 
ter. 

David  and  Teresa  Birky  have  begun  a 
three-year  assignment  as  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  program  coordinators  of  the 
Grande  Riviere  du  Nord  project  in  Haiti. 
The  Birkys  had  been  serving  with  MCC  in 
Haiti  and  returned  to  the  U.S.  for  a short 
home  leave  before  beginning  their  second 
assignment  there.  They  have  also  both 
worked  in  the  MCC  Akron,  Pa.,  office, 
David  as  a bookkeeper  and  Teresa  as  a 
secretary. 

, Ralph  and  Phyllis  Miller  have  begun  a 30- 
month  term  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee serving  as  country  representatives 
and  pioneering  a rural  development  pro- 
gram in  Lebanon.  The  Millers  recently 
returned  from  a three-year  term  with  MCC 
in  agricultural  and  rural  development  in 
Bangladesh.  Previous  to  that  Ralph  was  in- 
volved in  an  MCC  rural  development 
program  in  Mexico. 

Goshen^  EMC  have  good 
financial  year 

Goshen  College  has  completed  its  38th 
consecutive  year  in  the  black,  reported  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder.  According  to  early 
unaudited  figures,  the  fiscal  year  closed  with 
a net  gain  of  $9,000. 

“Last  September  we  were  faced  with  a 
projected  $110,000  deficit  due  to  spiraling 
costs  and  an  unexpected  decrease  in  enroll- 
ment,” said  Burkholder. 

What  made  the  difference?  “Generous 
contributions,  especially  from  the  church 
and  alumni,  plus  good  budgetary  control  in 
the  business  office  turned  the  year  around 
for  us,”  he  said.  Contributions  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  increased  34.7  percent. 
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due  largely  to  a $100,000  Joyce  Foundation 
Match,  out  of  Chicago. 

Total  gifts  and  grants  for  all  causes  and 
from  all  sources  totaled  over  $2  million,  an 
increase  of  13  percent  from  the  1975-76 
fiscal  year.  According  to  John  H.  Mose- 
mann,  director  of  church  relations  at  Goshen 
College,  this  increase  “came  from  our  entire 
supporting  constituency,  not  just  isolated 
pockets.” 

Unaudited  figures  for  the  1976-77  fiscal 
year  show  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Inc., 
with  one  of  the  best  financial  pictures  in  its 
60-year  history,  announced  EMC  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  last  week. 

Larry  E.  Nolt,  director  of  college  rela- 
tions, said  that  the  1976-77  annual  giving 
from  churches  to  EMC  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  rose  39  and  40  percent 
respectively.  Giving  from  other  sources 
jumped  dramatically  as  well. 

Dwight  O.  Wyse,  director  of  business  af- 
fairs, credited  the  positive  financial  outcome 
to  “lots  of  hard  work  and  careful  budget 
management  by  faculty  and  staff,  which 
helped  keep  expenditures  below  budget 
throughout  the  institution.”  Ground-zero 
budgeting  has  also  been  initiated. 

“EMC’s  financial  situation  was  also 
brightened  by  increased  student  enrollment 
in  1976-77,”  he  added.  “It’s  been  a good 
year,  but  the  Board  has  identified  needs 
which  still  need  to  be  addressed,”  Wyse 
cautioned. 

New  music  faculty 
at  EMC 

The  music  department  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  will  have  three  new  faculty 
members  this  fall,  according  to  Albert  N. 
Keim,  dean. 

Kenneth  J.  Nafziger,  professor  of  music, 
will  teach  vocal  and  choral  music  and  par- 
ticipate in  EMC’s  team-taught  interdisci- 
plinary studies  (IDS).  Since  1970,  Nafziger 
has  been  an  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  has  toured 
extensively  as  a soloist  and  choral  conductor 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Byron  F.  Kauffman,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  specialize  in  music  education 
and  direct  a college  choir  and  the  orchestra. 
He  will  be  moving  from  Wapekoneta,  Ohio. 
Kauffman  has  been  a member  of  the  music 
faculty  at  the  western  Ohio  branch  campus 
of  Wright  State  University  since  1972.  He  is 
currently  music  leader  at  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Pauline  Martin,  instructor  in  music,  will 
assist  the  department  in  the  areas  of  private 
and  class  piano,  piano  pedagogy,  and  music 
theory.  Martin,  currently  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  has  been  teaching  private  piano  since 
1969  and  has  been  a teaching  assistant  and 
professional  accompanist  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington  for  the  past  two 
years. 


Spontaneity  marks 
midyear  Argentine 
pastoral  conference 

Unity,  brotherhood,  and  spontaneous  wor- 
ship marked  the  Mennonite  pastoral  retreat 
at  Bragado,  Argentina,  the  second  weekend 
in  July,  according  to  Missionary  B.  Frank 
Byler. 

Lawrence  Greaser,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  joined  35  Ar- 
gentines—national  and  missionary,  wives 
and  husbands— for  the  midyear  event. 

As  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  associate 
overseas  secretary,  Lawrence  Greaser  traced 
the  stages  of  missionary  development  from 
dependence  through  the  independent  spirit 
to  interdependence  in  mission-local  church 
relations. 

“Paul  Miller’s  messages  from  the  pastoral 
epistles  were  relevant  and  practical,”  B. 
Frank  Byler  reported.  Translator  Dennis 
Byler  fluently  responded  with  Spanish 
parallels  to  match  Miller’s  picturesque  style. 
Many  participants  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  timely  edifying  messages. 

At  the  end  of  the  final  session,  according 
to  B.  Frank  Byler,  spontaneous  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  as  well  as  dedication  to  the 
ongoing  task,  followed  without  planned  di- 
rection. 

“Someone  suggested  we  pray  for  Dennis 
and  Connie  Byler,  who  are  leaving  central 
Argentina  for  a missionary  assignment  with 
Mennonite  workers  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. While  prayer  was  made — part  of  the 
time  several  prayers  simultaneously — 
brothers  and  sisters  spontaneously  laid 
hands  on  Dennis  and  Connie,  communicat- 
ing group  affirmation  and  blessing  for  their 
ministry. 

Neil  Avenue  reach-out, 
Ohio  State  U at  Columbus 

In  an  effort  to  provide  Christian  fellowship, 
Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  would  like 
to  welcome  all  undergraduate,  graduate, 
transfer,  and  professional  students  to  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  for  the  1977-78  school  year. 

Located  just  five  blocks  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  campus,  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Neil,  the  church  is  very  much 
interested  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students 
attending  school  in  Columbus. 


We  have  a student  group  of  approx- 
imately 20  persons  who  meet  weekly  for  Bi- 
ble study  and  also  meet  at  least  once  a 
month  for  fun  and  fellowship,  including 
potluck  dinners,  picnics,  volleyball,  and 
other  activities. 

The  congregation  consists  of  approx- 
imately ninety  members  pursuing  various 
careers  in  the  city  and  also  engaging  in 
various  community  outreach  programs  such 
as  Food  Pantry,  Clothing  Shop,  and  prisoner 
work.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is  Paul’s  Porch 
VS  unit,  a short-term  housing  outreach  for 
young  men  who  need  a place  to  stay  for  a 
couple  of  nights. 

All  the  members  of  the  church  hope  those 
coming  to  Columbus  will  feel  free  to  join  us 
for  worship,  fellowship,  service,  and  fun  in 
the  coming  year. — Keith  Lehman 


Women  at  work  in  Akron 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  an- 
nounced new  appointments  to  the  job 
assignments  of  assistant  director  of  U.S. 
Ministries,  assistant  secretary  for  Africa  pro- 
grams, and  editorial  assistant  in  Information 
Services.  All  three  positions  are  based  at  the 
office  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Beverly  Lord  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  U.S.  Ministries,  replacing  Lynn 
Roth,  who  has  become  program  director.  As 
part  of  her  assignment  she  will  supervise 
groups  of  volunteers  in  Lancaster  and 
Akron,  Pa.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  with  several 
native  American  tribes  in  Louisiana.  She 
will  also  assume  responsibility  for  women  s 
concerns  and  for  a program  working  at  find- 
ing job  training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  Mennonite  minority  youth. 

Nancy  Heisey  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  for  Africa  programs  and 
has  undertaken  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams in  Nigeria,  Zambia,  and  Malawi,  as 
well  as  persons  studying  French  in  Europe 
in  preparation  for  assignments  in  Africa. 

As  editorial  assistant  in  Information 
Services,  Lois  Shenk  will  assume  editorship 
of  Womens  Activity  Letter,  a monthly 
publication  going  to  General  Conference, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  and  other  constituent 
congregations,  and  coordinated  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  publication  Voice.  She 
will  also  assist  in  news  writing  and  other 
writing  and  editing  assignments. 


mennoscope 


Johnstown,  Pa.,  continues  to  need 
cleanup  and  relief  volunteers.  But  interested 
persons  and  groups  should  contact  local 
coordinator  Dorsey  Esch,  at  R.  4,  Box  12, 
Johnstown,  PA  15905.  Phone  (814)288-1768 
before  going  to  Johnstown  so  that  he  can 
plan  for  the  best  utilization  of  skills  and 
resources.  Money  given  for  Johnstown 


should  be  sent  to  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  Akron,  Pa.,  or  to  Esch.  Although 
MDS  is  only  one  among  many  relief  and 
cleanup  efforts,  its  special  contribution  is 
appreciated  by  local  citizens. 

Wilbur  Nachtigall  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  Fisher, 
111.,  on  July  10.  Edwin  Stalter,  Illinois 
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Conference  minister,  preached  the  sermon 
and  conducted  the  installation.  The  Nach- 
tigalls  have  served  churches  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  They  have 
moved  into  the  parsonage,  in  Fisher, 
vacated  by  the  Irvin  Nussbaum  family,  who 
have  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Manson 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church. 

Goshen  College  will  use  a $20,000  be- 
quest in  trust  from  the  late  Bertha  R. 
Leaman  toward  endowment  for  a professor- 
ship in  European  history.  Leaman’s  teach- 
ing field  had  been  modern  European  his- 
tory. 

All  VSers,  missionaries,  and  others  who 
have  served  in  Belize,  Guatemala,  or  Hon- 
duras under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  or  in  projects  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  church  are  invited  to  an 
afternoon  and  evening  of  fellowship  and 
sharing  on  Aug.  27  on  the  George  and  Ava 
Lee  Martin  farm.  Information  on  the 
proposed  June  1978  Central  America  Tour 
will  be  shared.  Write  LaMar  E.  Stauffer,  796 
Stony  Battery  Rd.,  Landisville,  PA  17538, 
for  directions. 

Women’s  Retreat  will  be  held  at  New 
Holland  Mennonite  Church,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  with  Jo  Tan, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  speaking  on  the  theme 
“Children  of  the  Kingdom.”  The  retreat 
runs  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants are  expected  to  bring  their  own 
lunches.  No  registration.  Contact  person: 
Clara  M.  Smith,  Box  153,  Willow  Street,  PA 
17584. 

Two  cassettes  and  a film  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  audiovisuals  library  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  “Finding  a Sense 
of  Companionship"  and  “Understanding 
Our  Role  as  Husband  and  Wife”  are  two 
cassettes  by  John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  of 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  They  may  be 


purchased  from  Hesston  College  or  bor- 
rowed from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  for  $1 
each.  Hide  ‘N  Seek”  is  a 30-minute  color 
motion  picture  produced  in  1976  by 
Counterpoint  Films.  It  deals  with  the  effects 
of  divorce.  A good  study  guide  accompanies 
the  film.  Especially  useful  for  young 
parents.  Rental:  $30. 

Goshen  College  is  seeking  a person  to  be 
responsible  for  all  publications,  news  bu- 
reau, proposal  writings,  and  pieces  for  spe- 
cial events.  Candidates  should  be  creative  in 
areas  of  writing  skills,  graphic  design,  and 
layout;  experience  in  photography  and 
printing  is  also  important.  Being  an  alumnus 
is  desirable  but  not  required.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Daniel  Kauffman,  director  of 
College  Relations,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526.  Phone:  (219)533-3161. 

In  recent  action, 
the  High-Aim  Advi- 
sory Council  recom- 
mended Leamon  So- 
well, Jr.,  as  director 
for  the  High-Aim  pro- 
gram. High-Aim, 
begun  in  1968,  seeks 
to  provide  for  inner- 
city  minority  students 
the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain Christian  educa- 
tion at  Mennonite 
high  schools.  The  program  is  presently 
operated  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Sowell  has  been  serving  as  interim  di- 
rector of  the  program  since  late  April.  “It  is 
my  hope,”  he  said,  “that  all  High-Aim 
students  would  bring  their  own  experience 
to  interact  with  the  Mennonite  high  school 
communities  and  in  this  way  work  through 
the  issues  that  face  the  church.” 

Joe  and  Janni  Holloway  and  family,  for- 
merly of  Et.  Wayne,  Ind.,  have  recently 
moved  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  to  reactivate  the 


work  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church.  They  have 
come  at  the  request  of  the  Kansas  churches 
of  South  Central  Conference  and  the  Black 
Council.  The  Holloways’  address  is  1103  N. 
Piatt,  Wichita,  KS  67214.  Phone  (316)  263- 
3851. 

A married  couples’  retreat  is  planned  for 
Aug.  19-21  at  Camp  Hebron.  Paul  W. 
Unruh,  a Christian  clinical  counselor  from 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  retreat  leader. 
For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp 
Hebron,  R.  3,  Halifax,  PA  17032.  Phone 
(717)896-8224. 

A retreat  for  all  persons  with  physical 
limitations  will  be  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Lu- 
theran Church,  Neffsville,  Pa.,  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  24. 
Robert  P.  Smith,  Levittown,  Pa.,  wheelchair 
evangelist  and  former  missionary  to  South 
America,  will  be  guest  speaker.  No  registra- 
tion fee  required.  Arrangements  for  the 
noon  meal  should  be  made  by  getting  in 
touch  with  Clara  M.  Smith,  Box  153,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584,  or  by  phone  (717)  464- 
3256,  before  Sept.  20.  Helpers  or  com- 
panions are  also  invited. 

John  F.  Murray  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind., 
July  3.  He  had  served  the  congregation  as 
assistant  pastor  for  the  past  16  years.  Samuel 
S.  Miller  retired  as  pastor  and  was  installed 
as  area  overseer  for  the  area  churches  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  John  Murray  s ad- 
dress is  303  E.  Indiana,  Kouts,  IN  46347; 
phone  (219)  766-3981. 

Camp  Hebron  will  celebrate  its  20th  an- 
niversary with  a program  of  reminiscences 
at  the  camp  Sept.  3-5.  The  program  will  in- 
clude a look  at  the  museum  which  will  high- 
light the  development  of  the  camping 
program  and  facilities.  An  antiphonal  hymn 
sing,  a favorite  during  the  sixties,  will  be 
held  on  Sunday  at  7:00  p.m.  Guided  tours, 
including  historical  lectures,  will  be  given 


Leamon  Sowell,  Jr. 


lYlargaret  Foth  has  a job  which  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  talk  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  one  to  one.  She  is  a writer/speaker  for  the  five-minute 
daily,  Your  Time.  Your  T/me  talks  to  women  about  how  they  can  grow  as 
persons.  Margaret  is  excited  about  growing  as  a Christian.  She  and  hus- 
band Donald  are  parents  of  four  teenagers. 

Margaret  invites  all  of  us  to  celebrate  God’s  presence  in  our  world,  in 
our  time. 

Taking  time  to  talk  to  people,  that’s  how  Margaret  Foth  is  on  board  with 
the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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on  various  sites  around  the  315-acre 
campsite.  A 20th-anniversary  booklet,  writ- 
ten to  illustrate  Camp  Hebron’s  develop- 
ment, will  he  released  during  the  weekend. 
For  more  information,  write  Camp  Hebron, 

R.  3,  Halifax,  PA  17032,  or  call  (717)  896- 
8224. 

The  Second  Consultation  on  Charismatic 
Renewal  in  the  Mennonite  Church  will  be 
held  at  the  Ramada  Inn  and  the  Berean 
Mennonite  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Aug.  19  and  20.  Fred  Augsburger,  1344 
Stiles  Ave.,  Youngstown,  is  the  contact 
person.  His  phone  is  (216)  743-5094. 

Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  and  the  Inter-Church 
Team  members,  Ken  and  Betty  Masterman 
and  Loren  Swartzendruber,  conducted  a 
citywide  crusade  in  York,  Pa.,  July  10-17. 
Over  200  churches  of  main-line  denomina- 
tions sponsored  the  meetings.  Attendanee 
averaged  over  5,000  per  night.  A 350-voice 
choir  and  Joy  Simpson,  a guest  soloist  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  provided  the  special 
music.  Approximately  200  persons  made 
commitments  during  the  crusade. 

Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  is  looking  for  a director  of  develop- 
ment and  business  manager  combined  to 
take  the  place  of  David  A.  Miller,  who 
resigned  recently  to  work  at  a local  bank. 
Interested  persons  should  write  Wayne 
North,  Superintendent,  Box  9,  Kidron,  OH 
44636,  or  call  (216)  857-31 1 1 . 

A former  Ohio 
man  became  the  di- 
rector of  alumni  and 
parent  relations  for 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College  on  July  1. 

Merlin  L.  Erb,  of  sub- 
urban Cleveland,  has 
replaced  David  A. 

King,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as 
physical  education 
teacher  at  Loeust 
Grove  Mennonite  School  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Erb  will  oversee  programs  and 
serviees  the  college  provides  for  its  more 
than  8,000  former  students  and  relate  to  the 
Parents'  Council,  which  plans  programs  for 
parents  of  current  EMC  students.  The  Erbs 
live  at  377  West  Market  Street  in  Har- 
risonburg. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  sponsor 
its  third  “Bible  Lands  Pilgrimage,’  Mar.  21 
to  Apr.  6,  next  year,  for  alumni  and  friends 
of  EMC.  President  and  Mrs.  Myron  Augs- 
burger will  be  tour  hosts,  and  Augsburger 
will  lead  daily  Bible  studies,  A brochure 
with  more  complete  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Larry  E.  Nolt,  direction  of 
college  relations. 

The  41st  Annual  Indiana  Mennonite 
Women’s  Missionary  Rally  will  be  held  on 
Oct.  20  at  Brookside  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  6535  Maplecrest  Rd.,  Ft.  Wayne, 


hid.  The  speaker  will  be  Elthea  Carver  from 
Peoria,  111. 

The  25th  homecoming  meeting  is 
planned  for  Mt.  Airy  Mennonite  tduirch, 
Watersville  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  on  Sept.  18. 
Anyone  who  has  attended  services  at  Mt. 
Airy  is  welcome.  A fellowship  meal  will  be 
provided  at  noon  by  the  local  congregation. 
Those  planning  to  attend  should  write  Irvin 
S.  Martin,  Box  391,  Mt,  Airy,  MD  21771. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church-East,  Perkasie,  Pa.; 
seven  at  Weaverland,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  one  at 
Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 

Change  of  address:  Percy  Gerig  from 
2600  New  Hope  Rd.,  to  929  N.E.  Campus, 
Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 


readers  say 

1 m writing  in  regard  to  the  news  item  Litera- 
ture Not  Making  It  into  Russia  " (June  14,  Gospel 
Herald,  page  481).  Do  you  not  realize  what  an  in- 
justice this  headline  is  to  the  organizations  that 
are  making  it  into  Russia?  Is  it  not  still  sin  to  run 
down,  degrade,  or  slam  our  fellowmen?  Since 
when  is  Gospel  Herald,  MCC,  or  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  an  authority  on  Russia?  Because  there 
happens  to  be  a rotten  apple  in  the  barrel  do  we 
throw  the  entire  barrel  of  apples?  Because  Magal 
isn't  intelligent  enough  to  “get  in  can  ne 
condemn  the  rest  of  the  organizations,  groups,  or 
workers  who  are  getting  there? 

Why  don’t  you  check  with  Slavic  Gospel 
Association,  Wheaton,  111.?  Ask  them  about 
Russia.  Yes,  they  are  an  authority  on  Russia.  They 
know  Bibles  are  getting  into  Russia.  No,  they  are 
not  ripping  off  the  people.  1 think  you  owe  them 
and  others  like  them  a front-page  apology.  Why 
place  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people?  Or  is  that  the 
whole  point?  Are  you  hoping  if  support  for  these 
places  stops  it  will  come  home  to  Mennonite 
workers?  If  that’s  so,  God  forgive! 

In  May  we  had  in  our  home  a Russian  man,  just 
this  past  year  released  from  communist  Russia. 
He  lived  his  entire  life  in  Russia.  He  is  a wonder- 
ful Christian  and  knows  there  are  not  only  Bibles 
but  broadcasts  getting  into  Russia.  Please  don  t 
ruin  my  day  again.  Be  kind.  Name  the  wrong, 
don’t  hinder  the  right. — Mrs.  Jake  Helmuth, 
Adair,  Okla. 


In  reading  the  July  12,  1977,  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  I was  a bit  concernecl  and  disappointed 
about  the  criticism  of  the  youth  activities  at  Estes 
Park.  It  came  across  to  me  that  the  youth  you 
quoted  felt  the  youth  activities  were  not  or- 
anized  very  well,  and  there  was  not  enough  to 
o. 

1 felt  the  youth  activities  were  organized  very 
well  and  there  was  always  something  to  do.  What 
may  have  been  lacking  for  some  young  persons 
was  the  motivation  to  become  involved  in  the 
activities.  If  the  youth  activities  did  not  appeal  at 
the  moment,  there  was  hiking,  bike  hikes,  meet- 
ing new  people,  attending  business  sessions,  or 
many  other  things  that  could  have  been  done. 

Some  of  the  highlights  for  me  were  the 
seminars,  the  youth  nights,  the  Bible  studies  on 
Mark  led  by  Willard  Swartley,  the  discussion 
groups,  and  the  hymn  sings.  I went  with  many  ex- 
pectations for  the  meetings  and  returned  home 
with  my  expectations  met.  I feel  that  the  satisfied, 
happy  feelings  and  reactions  about  youth 
activities  at  Estes  Park  should  also  be  recognized 
and  heard. — Diane  Leatherman,  age  17,  Goshen, 
Ind. 


Merlin  Erb 
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Ashcraft,  Wuvne  and  Kathy  (Stauffer),  Mt. 
Gilead.  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa 
Marie,  May  7,  1977. 

Binglcr,  Bing  and  Vicky,  Gharlottesvdk-,  \a., 
first  child,  William  Russell  IV,  July  16,  1977 
Davis,  Gordon  and  Jessie  (Wilson),  Elmira, 
Out.,  third  child,  second  son,  Vaughn  Joseph, 
June  21,  1977. 

Frybergcr,  Robert  and  Karen  (Stover),  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Gail, 
July  18,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Lynn  and  Bonnie  (Leatherman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Sonia  Anne,  June  26, 
1977. 

Gunden,  Ron  and  Linda  (Garber),  Llkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  Angela  Renee,  June  9,  1977. 

Hershey,  Gene  and  Millie  (Guengerich), 
Bolivia,  S.  A.,  first  child,  Jenelle  Ghristine,  July  5, 
1977. 

Hinrichsen,  John  and  Georganna,  Gharlottes- 
ville,  Va.,  first  child,  Lisa  Ann,  May  11,  1977. 

Hosteller,  Robert  and  Tresa  (Gingerich), 
London,  Ohio,  first  child,  Mathew  Ray,  July  13, 
1977  , 

Jantzi,  Wayne  and  Joyce,  Millbank^  Ont., 
second  son,  Matthew  Wayne,  June  14,  1977. 

Kanagy,  Art  and  Pat  (Osborne),  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  LaVern, 
Mar.  18,  1977. 

Kanagy,  Gene  and  Kristi  (Austin),  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  Austin,  May  16,  1977. 

Larrew,  Orval  and  Ellen  (Widmer),  Salem. 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Daniel, 
July  20,  1977. 

Metzger,  Noah  and  Doris  (Hoffman), 

Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 

Maxine  Jovette,  July  3,  1977. 

Miller,  Darrell  and  Kay,  Charlottesville,  \a., 
second  child,  Sarah  Rae  Moshier,  June  27,  1977. 

Myers,  Douglas  and  Kathleen  (Stuckey),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  first  child,  Rachel  Mary,  July  4,  1977. 

Nafziger,  George  and  Joyce  (Link),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Eric  Lvnn,  July  17,  1977. 

Smith,  Douglass  and  Carole  (Strong),  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  first  child,  Valerie  Jean,  July  1,  1977. 

Sommers,  Arley  and  Candace  (Rice),  Card- 
ington,  Ohio,  first  child,  Stacy  Arlene,  July  16, 
1977. 

Stauffer,  Kenneth  and  Lois  (Reschly),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  Samuel, 
July  7,  1977, 

Stutzman,  Doyle  and  Naomi  (Mullet),  Mace- 
donia, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Monica  Raene,  June  28,  1977. 

Vogt,  Fred  and  Sherry  (Trussell),  Omaha, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristin 
Michelle,  June  9,  1977. 

Yoder,  Dennis  and  Pam  (Baszler),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Andrea  Jo,  July 

a.  1 Q77 


marriages 

I hcy  '-hall  In-  cmi-  flesh  ' (Cen  2 24).  .\  six-mmith  free  -.uhserip- 
tii)n  to  the  (JrMpef  llcrM  is  >;iven  to  those  not  no«  receiving  it  if 
the  uthlress  is  supplied  lis  the  offieiatiiiR  minister 

Campbell — Bridge. — Luke  M.  Campbell, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  and  Esther  Frances  Bridge, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  both  from  Mountain  View 
cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  July  9,  1977. 

Chastain— Burden.— Lincoln  Chastain  and 
Pamela  Burden,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  bv  Bill  Detweiler,  June  24,  1977. 

Cooper— Sauder.—Raythel  Cooper.  Good- 
field,  111.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Sonya  Sauder, 
Eureka,  ill.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  James  Det- 
weiler, July  is,  1977. 

Eakins  — Martin.—  Gray  Eakins,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Rockway  cong.,  and  Ruth  Martin, 
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Kitchener,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Bill  Dick,  July 
9.  1977, 

Eby — Dellman. — William  S.  Eby,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Marian  Dellman,  Leola,  Pa.,  both 
of  New  Holland  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  July 
16,  1977. 

Eby — Martin. — Duane  Eby  and  Gloria  Martin, 
both  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by 
Vernon  Leis,  July  9,  1977. 

Hostetler — Yoder. — Dale  W.  Hostetler  and 
Faith  J.  Yoder,  both  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber  and 
David  Yoder,  July  16,  1977. 

Jantz — Savage. — Mark  Jantz,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Inter- Mennonite  cong.,  and  Sheree  Savage,  Cha- 
grin Falls,  Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  by  Leo  Miller, 
May  28,  1977. 

Kobel — Miller. — Michael  E.  Kobel  and  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Miller,  Midland  cong,.  Midland,  Mich., 
by  Lloyd  R.  Miller,  July  9,  1977. 

Musser — Martin. — Gerald  Musser,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Carol  Martin, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  bv  Ernest 
Martin  and  Harold  Martin,  uncles  of  the  bride. 
May  28,  1977. 

Shoemaker — Barnhart. — Craig  Denton  Shoe- 
maker, Springs  cong.,  Springs,  Pa.,  and  Bonnie 
Elizabeth  Barnhart,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Stuarts 
Draft  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Barnhart,  father  of  the 
bride,  June  18,  1977, 

Showalter — Brewer. — Roger  Showalter,  Sa- 
lem, Ore,,  Salem  cong.,  and  Brenda  Brewer, 
Salem,  Ore.,  Christian  Church,  by  John  Willems 
and  Rick  Showalter,  July  9,  1977. 

Snyder — Cressman. — Orlan  Snyder,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Erma  Cressman, 
Canibridge,  Ont.,  Nith  Valley  cong.,  by  Gordon 
Bauman,  July  9,  1977. 

Souder — Lilley. — Richard  Souder,  Telford, 
Pa,,  Rockhill  cong.,  and  Eileen  Lilley,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller,  June  11,  1977, 

Swift — Reber. — Seth  Swift,  Bloomington,  111., 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Alice  Reber,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  Mennonite  cong.  of  Normal,  by  Carl 
Newswanger  and  Harold  LeMert,  July  9,  1977. 

Tedball — Martin. — Milton  Roger  Tedball  and 
Maxine  Joyce  Martin,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont., 
Elmira  cong.,  by  Vernon  Leis,  June  18,  1977. 

Ulrich — Shirk. — David  N.  Ulrich,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Kathy  J.  Shirk, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Frank  E. 
Shirk,  July  2,  1977. 

Wiebe — ^Lehman. — David  Wiebe,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Beth  Lehman,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Sonnenberg  cong.  (Kidron,  Ohio),  by  Peter 
Wiebe,  father  of  the  groom,  July  16,  1977. 

Wittmer  — Miller.  — Richard  Wittmer  and 
Ruby  Miller,  both  from  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville 
cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  July  9,  1977. 

Yantzi — Baechler. — Gary  Laverne  Yantzi, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  and  Elaine  Joy  Baechler,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  both  from  East  Zorra  cong,,  by 
Newton  L.  Gingrich,  July  9,  1977. 

Yantzi — Cressman. — Lloyd  Yantzi,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Pearl  Cressman, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Nith  Valley  cong.,  by 
Gordon  Bauman,  June  18,  1977. 

Zook — Martin. — Ethan  Dale  Zook  and  Carla 
Ann  Martin,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park 
View  cong.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger,  July  16,  1977. 

Zuercher — Angelo. — Darrel  Zuercher,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Angelo, 
Rittman,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
July  9,  1977. 


obituaries 

■'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  {Rev  14: 13), 

Beck,  Lisa  Lynn,  daughter  of  Ronald  E.  and 
Carol  Jean  (Kauffman)  Beck,  was  born  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1967;  died  of  a cardiac 
arrest  at  Fulton  County  Health  Center,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  July  8,  1977;  aged  9 y.  Surviving  are 


her  parents,  one  sister  (Lori  Lynn),  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  l^ck),  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Short),  and 
paternal  great-grr  ndparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Britsch).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Zion 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  11,  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Croyle  and  P.  L.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Shawn  Derrick,  daughter  of  Amzie 
and  Doris  (Brubacher)  Brubacher,  was  born  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1970;  died  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
July  1,  1977;  aged  6 y.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
one  sister  (Cheryl),  maternal  grandparents  (Ezra 
and  Salome  Brubacher),  and  paternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Menno  B.  Brubacher).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Danforth  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  4,  and  at  Elmira  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Osiah  Horst  and 
Vernon  Leis;  interment  in  Elmira  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Collins,  Edith,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Annie 
(Wingard)  Blough,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Apr.  20,  1902;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  10,  1977;  aged 
75  y.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (June  Marie 
Weaver  and  Marlene  C.  Showalter),  2 sons 
(Robert  E.  Collins  and  Ronald  C,  Collins),  17 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Margaret  Speigle 
and  Katie  Thomas).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  12,  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Janzen  and  Harold  Eshleman;  interment  in 
Trissels  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Graybill,  Melvin  M.,  son  of  Ira  T.  and  Nora 
(Martin)  Graybill,  was  born  at  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Apr.  8,  1923;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  12,  1977;  aged  54  y.  On  Apr, 
17,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Brubaker, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Joan  B. — Mrs.  John  L.  Horst),  2 sons  (Robert  B. 
and  Dale  B. ),  2 grandchildren,  one  brother  (S. 
Lester),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs,  Samuel  Siegrist, 
Alma — Mrs.  Aaron  Harbold,  Ruth  I.  Smith,  and 
Mildred — Mrs.  David  Tillman).  He  was  a pastor 
of  the  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  15,  in  charge  of  Raymond 
Charles,  Henry  Frank,  and  Shelley  Shellen- 
berger;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Habermehl,  Kevin  James,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Leonard  Habermehl,  died  in  an  accident  at  Roa- 
noke, Va,,  July  13,  1977;  aged  19  y.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  3 brothers  (Brian,  Bruce,  and  Kirby), 
one  sister  (Anita),  and  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shoemaker).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Elmira,  Ont.,  July  17,  in  charge  of  Si- 
meon Hurst;  interment  in  Bethel  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Elias,  son  of  Daniel  B,  and  Annie 
(Weber)  Horst,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp,, 
Ont.,  Mar.  3,  1905;  died  at  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  5,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On  July 
13,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Lorenz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Donald),  2 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Glen 
Brubacher  and  Delphine — Mrs,  Lloyd  Martin),  8 
brothers  (Sam,  George,  Moses,  Dan,  Simeon, 
Nathaniel,  Osiah,  and  Aaron),  and  3 sisters 
(Lavina  Wrasse,  Annie — Mrs.  Addison  Bauman, 
and  Lydia  Ann — Mrs.  Howard  Bauman).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Elmira  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  7,  in 
charge  of  Vernon  Leis  and  Steve  Dick;  interment 
in  the  Elmira  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ruth  B.,  daughter  of  Noah  O.  and 
Minerva  Ellen  (Beery)  Blosser,  was  born  at  New 
Stark,  Ohio,  Aug.  15,  1893;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  9,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  June  20,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Ernest  E.  Miller,  who  died  on  Jan.  14, 
1975.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Thelma — Mrs. 
Weyburn  Groff),  one  son  (Donald  G,  Miller),  one 
brother  (Paul  Blosser),  and  one  sister  (Esther — 
Mrs.  Daniel  Hostetler),  She  was  a member  of  the 


College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  11,  in  charge  of  Arnold 
C.  Roth  and  John  H.  Mosemann;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Oswald,  Ben,  son  of  Jacob  and  Margaret  Os- 
wald, was  born  in  Cuming  Co.,  Neb.,  Sept.  1, 
1895;  died  at  his  home  in  Beemer,  Neb.,  July  14, 
1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  21,  1916,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Leah  Oswald,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Esther  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Eddie 
Stutzman),  one  son  (Ervin),  5 grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  Chris 
Schantz  and  Lena — Mrs.  John  Erb),  and  4 
brothers  (Sam,  Dan,  Amos,  and  Reuben).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Earl),  4 brothers 
(Jacob,  Peter,  Joseph,  and  William),  and  one 
sister  (Barbara — Mrs.  Chris  Erb).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Beemer  Mennonite  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  16,  in  charge  of 
Earnest  Kauffman  and  Ivan  Troyer;  interment  in 
the  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Roi,  Sheri  Ann,  infant  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Patricia  Roi,  was  born  on  July  5,  1977;  died  on 
July  7,  1977;  aged  2 d.  Surviving  are  her  parents. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  Geiger  Cemetery 
in  Ontario. 

Schrock,  Ida,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Oct.  4,  1902;  died  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hos- 
pital, Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  5,  1977;  aged  74  y.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
7,  in  charge  of  Joe  Swartz;  interment  in  Yoder 
Corner  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Wayne  S.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lydia 
(Snyder)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Jan.  27,  1916;  died  while  at  work  on  July  6,  1977; 
aged  61  y.  On  June  12,  1940,  he  was  married  to 
Susie  Marie  Wanner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Martha — Mrs.  Ralph  Bean, 
Gloria  Jane — Mrs.  Garry  Spencer,  and  Pauline 
Grace — Mrs.  Barry  Hunter),  2 sons  (Mark  Wayne 
and  Keith  Neil),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Alice — Mrs.  David  Cressman  and  Louise — Mrs. 
David  Jantzi).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Esther  Marie),  one  son  (David  Leroy), 
and  one  brother  (Vernon).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Geiger  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church  on 
July  9,  in  charge  of  Stanley  D.  Shantz  and  J. 
Lester  Kehl;  interment  in  Gieger  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Schutte,  William  Johannes,  was  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland;  died  in  Dentlein,  Germany, 
May  3,  1977;  he  was  married  to  Jacoba  E.  M. 
Schutte-Bakker,  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Jetty 
and  Marijke  Kyler)  and  one  son  (Peter). 

Tice,  Effie,  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy 
(Drew)  Dwyer,  was  born  at  Weston,  Maine,  Apr. 
29,  1892;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  12,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On 
Jan.  14,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Roscoe  A. 
Howard,  who  died  on  Nov.  1,  1930.  On  July  29, 
1955,  she  was  married  to  Simon  D.  Tice,  who  died 
on  Sept.  3,  1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Neil  R. 
Howard),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Harold  W.  Driver), 
5 stepchildren  (Catherine  Tice,  Mrs,  Phillip 
Miller,  Elva — Mrs,  John  Kornhaus,  Mrs.  Levijost, 
and  Alva  Tice),  7 grandchildren,  18  stepgrand- 
children,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  14,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Janzen  and  Craig  Hendrix; 
interment  in  Weaver  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 


Cover  photo  and  pp,  595-597  by  Richard  A.  Kauffman;  p.  601  by 
Sarah  Ann  Eby. 
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items  and  comments 


Carter  endorses  entry 
for  15,000  refugees 

President  Carter  has  approved  a plan  to 
admit  some  15,000  of  the  more  than  80,000 
Indochinese  refugees  who  are  still  stranded 
on  boats  and  in  refugee  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  U.S.  has  spent  more  than  $500 
million  in  transporting  and  resettling  150, 
000  Indochinese  refugees  admitted  since  the 
1975  takeover  of  the  area  by  the  com- 
munists. Resettlement  of  the  additional  15, 
000  may  cost  an  estimated  $15  million,  ac- 
cording to  reports  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Describe  soap  as  a 
30-minute  dirty  joke 

Leaders  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion have  denounced  the  upcoming  prime- 
time television  series.  Soap,  as  a 30-minute 
dirty  joke  ” and  have  called  for  its  cancella- 
tion. “Southern  Baptists  can  be  expected  to 
unite  vigorously  with  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  and  others  of  like  mind  to  call  a 
halt  to  TV’s  gross  immoralities  represented 
by  ABC’s  offering  of  Soap,  said  Foy 
Valentine  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Christian 
Life  Commission.  Mr.  Valentine  and  Harry 
N.  Hollis  of  the  Christian  Life  Commission 
and  Southern  Baptist  president  Jimmy  R. 
Allen  commented  on  Soap  after  previewing 
the  first  two  episodes  of  the  TV  series 
scheduled  to  run  this  fall.  Mr.  Hollis 
charged  that  “Soap  is  dirty.  It  does  not 
cleanse  through  healthy  humor;  it  dirties 
through  the  use  of  base  relationships  and 
crude  and  lewd  expressions.  Soap  is  the  epi- 
tome of  miseducation.  ” 

Blackout:  ministers,  priests  walked  streets 
in  effort  to  calm  people 

Scores  of  ministers  and  priests  took  to  the 
streets  in  attempts  to  calm  citizens  and  deter 
looters  during  New  York  City  s July  13-14 
power  blackout. 

Despite  their  efforts,  and  those  of  public 
officials  and  police  and  fire  departments, 
large  areas  lay  devastated  when  the  lights 
came  on.  Hardest  hit  were  the  South  Bronx, 
East  Harlem  in  Manhattan,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  Brownsville  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Jamaica,  Queens. 

Smoking  down  among  medics 

The  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  reports  a 
decline  in  cigarette  smoking  by  doctors  and 
dentists.  A study  released  by  the  U.S. 
government  entitled  “Survey  of  Health 
Professionals:  Smoking  and  Health,  1975 
shows  that  in  1975  21  percent  of  physicians 
smoked  cigarettes.  This  compared  with  30 
percent  in  1969  and  33  percent  12  years  ago. 


Gov.  Carey  of  New  York 
vetoes  death  penalty  bill 

Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  has  vetoed 
a broad  death  penalty  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  which  would  have  permitted 
capital  punishment  for  all  premeditated 
murders  and  most  murders  committed  in 
connection  with  other  crimes.  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  mitigating  circumstances. 

“The  death  penalty  is  no  proven  deter- 
rent to  crime  and  never  has  been  in  an  open 
society,’’  Gov.  Carey  said  in  his  veto 
message.  “It  leaves  no  room  for  human  falli- 
bility; it  lowers  all  of  us  who  abide  by  the 
law  and  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  of 
preserving  and  perfecting  human  life  and 
dignity.  ” 

Halt  cruise  missile  development, 

UCC  delegates  urge  president 

While  praising  President  Carter  for  what 
it  called  his  “wise  and  courageous’’  decision 
against  production  of  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  General  Synod 
called  for  a halt  in  development  of  the  cruise 
missile,  which  the  president  has  suggested 
as  a substitute  for  the  B-1.  The  cruise  missile 
has  a guidance  system  enabling  it  to  fly  up 
to  1,700  miles  at  treetop  height  and  strike 
within  100  feet  of  its  target.  In  a major  reso- 
lution on  disarmament,  the  UCC  Synod  also 
urged  the  United  States  to  renounce  “first 
strike”  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  push 
for  “early  and  substantial”  arms  reductions 
in  the  third  round  of  SALT  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  proposed  a ban  on  the  export  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  or  plutonium, 
which  could  be  used  for  weapons,  and  called 
for  prompt  action  to  convert  production  and 
employment  from  military  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

In  a related  action,  the  UCC  Synod  fa- 
vored the  establishment  of  a world  peace  tax 
fund  and  legislation  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
specify  that  their  tax  money  be  used  only  for 
nonmilitary  purposes. 

Another  resolution  praised  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  a UCC 
minister,  for  “fostering  human  rights  and 
nonviolence  throughout  the  world.” 

Religious  press  spokesman  asks 
postage  relief  of  Senate  unit 

A Roman  Catholic  publisher  has  urged 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  will  offer  fi- 
nancial relief  to  religious  and  other 
nonprofit  publications  which  are  facing 
higher  postage  rates.  John  F.  Fink, 
president  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Inc.,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  and  a past  president  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Association  (CPA),  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  Congress  should 
adopt  an  equitable  definition  of  attributa- 
ble costs”  and  place  a ceiling  on  those  costs. 
Mr.  Fink  testified  on  behalf  of  the  CPA,  the 
Associated  Church  Press,  the  Evangelical 


Press  Association,  and  the  American  Jewish 
Press  Association,  and  his  testimony  was 
supported  by  representatives  of  labor, 
veterans,  agriculture,  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Appearing  before  a subcommittee  headed 
by  Sen.  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio),  he  said 
nonprofit  periodicals  are  required  to  pay 
“attributable  costs”  but  noted  that  this  term 
has  never  been  defined.  “The  Postal 
Service  s definition  of  attributable  costs  has 
resulted  in  spiraling  postage  rate  increases 
for  nonprofit  publications  far  outstripping 
the  percentage  increases  experienced  by  the 
for-profit  press,’  said  Mr.  Fink.  Our  Sunday 
Visitor’s  president  said  that  his  publication’s 
postage  bill  will  go  from  $70,000  per  year  in 
1971  to  $496,000  per  year  in  1987,  when  the 
rate  increases  now  scheduled  are  fully  im- 
plemented. 

Peruvian  church  leaders 
lash  regime’s  “repression” 

Five  Roman  Catholic  Church  leaders, 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Cuzco,  issued  a 
joint  protest  against  the  military  govern- 
ment for  its  “repression”  of  popular 
demonstrations  over  rising  food  costs  which 
have  resulted  in  arrests,  injuries,  deaths,  and 
the  disappearance  of  many  Peruvians.  In  a 
pastoral  letter  the  heads  of  five  southern 
Andean  episcopal  jurisdictions — Cuzco  Si- 
cuani,  Ayaviri,  Puno,  and  Juli — condemned 
the  “violence  of  repression  they  said  has 
been  practiced  by  the  government  in  deal- 
ing with  popular  demonstrations  and  urged 
the  authorities  to  account  for  those  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing  in  the  growing 
disorders.  They  condemned  the  violence 
“which  has  been  reigning  in  the  country  for 
some  time  now”  and  strongly  criticized  the 
military  forces  in  Peru  for  terrorizing  the 
people.” 

Cites  repression 
in  San  Salvador 

A Roman  Catholic  priest  from  El  Salvador 
told  a U.S.  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
committee hearing  that  the  church  is  being 
persecuted  in  his  country  because  it  has  sup- 
ported agrarian  reform  and  other  projects 
aimed  at  providing  “liberty  for  our  people, 
which  means  enjoyment  of  human  and  civil 
rights.”  In  addition  to  two  priests  killed,  five 
others  “tortured,  ” eight  priests  expelled, 
and  seven  “denied  reentry,”  Father  Jose 
Inocencio  Alas  said  that  parish  assistants, 
catechists,  and  sacristans  of  parishes  have 
been  “assassinated  and  peasants  and 
priests  are  “afraid  to  sleep  in  their  own 
houses.  ...  At  least  200  persons”  have  been 
“massacred”  so  far  this  year  in  his  country, 
the  priest  of  the  San  Salvador  archdiocese 
told  the  House  subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  headed  by  Rep. 
Donald  Fraser  (D-Minn. ). 
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After  the  Flood 


Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  has  had  three  major  floods  in 
less  than  100  years.  The  first  in  1889  was  caused  by  a broken 
dam.  The  second  in  1936  was  brought  on  by  rain  and  melting 
snow.  The  third  came  with  a violent  thunderstorm  on  the 
night  of  July  19,  1977,  that  stayed  for  six  hours  and  dropped 
as  much  as  12  inches  of  rain. 

On  Sunday,  July  24,  Lester  Lehman,  our  local  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  man,  has  announced  in  our  congregation 
that  help  is  needed  for  flood  cleanup.  The  Homemaker  says 
she  will  go.  What  can  1 do  but  follow?  So  with  Lester  and  his 
wife  we  spend  a day  helping  to  clean  up  after  the  flood. 

The  Johnstown  area  Mennonite  Disaster  workers  are 
organizing  and  directing  our  efforts.  Dorsey  Eash  signs  up 
and  gives  the  charge:  not  only  to  clean  up,  but  also  to  listen 
to  the  people.  Clayton  Shetler  takes  us  to  our  work 
assignment.  Merrill  Yoder  comes  around  to  see  how  it  is 
going. 

We  are  assigned  to  help  the  man  on  the  corner.  When 
Solomon  Run  overflowed  its  banks,  the  water  came  above  the 
level  of  the  first  floor.  That  meant  the  basement  was  filled 
and  when  the  water  subsided,  mud  remained. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  basement  the  day  before;  we 
are  only  finishing  what  others  have  begun.  And  as 
mudslingers  we  are  only  a small  part  of  a massive  clean-up 
effort.  We  shovel  mud  out  the  basement  windows  and  into 
the  street.  Here  it  is  scooped  up  carelessly  by  the  fellow  with 
the  Cat  983  and  loaded  in  trucks.  All  along  the  street  MDS 
and  other  workers  are  bringing  out  mud,  sand,  and  debris. 
Trucks  come  and  go,  the  Cat  983  advances  and  retreats. 
Helicopters  pass  overhead.  The  national  guard  is  guarding. 

The  washer  and  dryer  have  been  filled  with  mud  and  are 
considered  ruined.  The  man  on  the  corner  takes  pictures  of 
them  so  that  he  can  document  his  loss  to  the  flood-insurance 
agent.  Then  they  are  thrown  in  the  street  and  the  man  with 
the  Cat  983  takes  them  away.  The  dryer  is  a bit  stubborn,  so 
the  Cat  bites  it  like  a man  crushing  a cherry  and  the  dryer  is 
reduced  to  a shapeless  mass. 

We  find  family  dishes  and  crystal  stored  in  the  basement 
when  the  couple  moved  to  this  house  for  retirement.  The 
Homemaker  carefully  removes  them  from  the  mud.  They  are 
set  aside  for  cleaning. 

One  hundred  of  us  eat  lunch  from  the  back  of  a truck. 


supplied  by  sisters  of  one  of  our  Johnstown  area 
congregations.  Stanley  Freed  prays  and  we  line  up  for 
sandwiches,  melon,  and  cookies. 

Clayton  Shetler  wonders  if  we  can  finish  on  the  corner  and 
start  another  project  yet  today.  We  might  if  we  hurry,  but  the 
work  is  heavier  than  we  are  used  to  and  we  are  not  hurrying. 
Eli  Hershberger  comes  by  and  we  discuss  his  injury.  Working 
in  a basement,  his  finger  was  broken  and  cut  by  another 
worker’s  shovel.  He  is  rueful  at  having  gone  to  the  hospital 
instead  of  helping  as  he  had  intended. 

Now  the  mud  is  shoveled  into  the  street  and  the  basement 
scrubbed.  We  are  finishing  early  so  we  say  goodbye  to  the 
man  on  the  corner  and  walk  about  the  area  to  get  a better 
picture  of  the  flood  damage.  (Are  we  gawking  tourists?) 
Wrecked  cars  still  lie  about,  some  leaning  on  each  other  like 
drunks,  others  completely  upside  down.  In  spots  the 
pavement  is  washed  away,  a house  by  the  stream  is  moved  off 
its  foundation  and  pressed  against  another.  From  the  back  we 
see  its  bedroom  open,  furniture  still  in  place.  Solomon  Run, 
brown  and  sullen,  is  back  within  its  banks,  chuckling 
mirthlessly  about  the  damage  and  confusion.  A naked  doll 
floats  in  the  stream. 

At  4:30  it  is  time  to  leave  and  we  gather  at  the  cars. 

Clayton  Shetler  complains  mildly  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
workers  stopped.  And  so  we  return  home  tired  and  muddy, 
but  happy  to  have  helped  a little. 

The  assistance  of  people  in  need  is  a delicate  exercise.  We 
are  told  that  grief  sets  in  after  a disaster  such  as  a flood.  Have 
we  been  sensitive  in  our  ministry?  Our  man  on  the  corner 
seemed  to  appreciate  our  help.  We  have  tried  to  work 
cheerfully  and  to  enter  into  his  loss.  But  we  know  that  in  a 
few  hours  we  can  return  to  our  non-flooded  homes  and  go 
about  life  as  usual. 

There  is  a rational  explanation  for  what  happened  at 
Johnstown.  There  was  too  much  water  and  it  sought  the 
shortest  route  downhill.  In  fact,  only  a few  blocks  from  where 
we  are  working,  life  appears  normal.  At  first  glance,  one 
might  not  be  aware  that  this  is  a low  spot,  but  it  is.  And  that  is 
why  the  water  chose  it. 

But  even  as  one  recognizes  the  reasons  for  the  disaster,  one 
wonders  why  some  suffer  as  they  do  and  others  go  free. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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stumbling  after  God 

by  Maynard  Kurtz 


A childhood  concept  I had  was  that  following  God  ought  to 
be  a fairly  well-ordered  process,  that  greater  clarity  would 
come  with  more  years  of  following,  that  the  older  one  grows 
the  easier  and  more  automatic  it  would  all  become.  But  my 
life  hasn’t  been  that  neat.  I end  up  doing  things  I was  sure  I 
would  never  do — like  live  a major  block  of  time  in  Africa  and 
attend  seminary.  I guess  some  of  these  notions  of  orderliness 
still  keep  trying  to  push  themselves  into  my  consciousness 
and  I’m  sometimes  tempted  to  think  it  could  have  been  that 
way  if  I had  started  differently  or  if  I had  followed  my  career 
interests  in  an  orthodox  fashion. 

As  I reflect  on  my  stumbling  into  various  experiences  I can 
only  sit  back  in  amazement,  and  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  I rejoice  in  the  ways  He  takes  our  weakness,  even  our 
mistakes,  and  turns  them  into  positive,  growing  experiences. 
I’m  not  sharing  my  life’s  experiences  as  a model  for  anyone. 
I’m  sharing  because  they  have  been  such  rich  experiences  to 
me — and  riches  are  to  be  shared. 

Especially  do  I think  one  should  go  into  another  culture 
much  less  naively  than  I did,  and  having  done  considerably 
more  homework.  Yet  let  me  quickly  add  that  experience  is  a 
much  more  urgent  and  effective  teacher  than  are  homework 
assignments. 

On  a farm.  I grew  up  a farm  boy  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  world  was  made  up  of  Mennonites  and  “outsiders.  ” To 
this  day  I have  not  been  inside  either  the  Methodist  or  the 
Episcopal  church  in  my  hometown.  A certain  segment  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  passed  through  our  home,  since  my 
parents  hosted  most  of  the  visiting  churchmen  who  came  to 
our  congregation. 

Eairly  early  in  life  I decided  I wanted  to  be  a teacher.  Also 
fairly  early  in  life  I became  a member  of  the  church  following 
a genuine,  if  immature,  response  at  one  of  our  semiannual  re- 
vival meetings.  During  my  years  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 


Maynard  Kurtz  recently  began  work  in  personnel  recruitment  and  place- 
ment with  Mennonite  Board  or  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


High  School  and  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  I grew  as  a 
Christian — these  were  both  positive,  helpful  experiences  for 
me.  I prepared  to  become  an  English  teacher  in  a U.S.  high 
school. 

During  the  college  years  I had  a growing  awareness  that  I 
would  like  to  do  something  “worthwhile  ” for  at  least  a few 
years  of  my  life.  Graduating  when  the  draft  was  in  operation 
helped  me  decide  when  to  do  that.  It  seemed  logical  to  do  my 
two  or  three  years  of  service  at  that  point  rather  than  inter- 
rupt my  career  later. 

As  is  the  custom  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  various  church 
agencies  sent  representatives  to  the  college.  I checked  in  with 
all  the  agencies  except  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
However,  Paul  Kraybill,  who  was  representing  Eastern  Board 
on  the  campus,  invited  me  to  stop  around  for  a chat.  It  hap- 
pened that  they  had  an  opening  that  best  matched  my 
interests  and  abilities — or  so  I thought.  And  so  I expected  to 
“do  three  years  of  service  ’ by  teaching  in  a secondary  school 
in  Tanzania.  However,  before  I got  to  Tanzania  the  assign- 
ment changed  and  for  my  first  teaching  position  I ended  up 
in  a teachers’  college  where  I was  expected  to  be  helpful  to 
Tanzanians  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  schools!  I was  the 
only  Mennonite  on  the  teaching  staff  and  during  the  months 
that  school  was  not  in  session  I was  the  only  Mennonite 
within  200  miles. 
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Nyarasurya  Mennonite  meetinghouse  near  Musoma,  Tanzania,  where  the  Kurtzes  attended  for  3 'h  years, 


During  these  years  when  the  predominant  church  struc- 
ture was  Anglican  I learned  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the 
General  Confession.  I learned  that  communion  wine  isn’t  al- 
ways grape  juice.  I discovered  firsthand  that  culture  shock  is 
very  real  but  that  such  times  are  especially  conducive  to 
learning  a lot  about  oneself  and  to  growing. 

It  was  also  during  these  years  that  I discovered  how  inade- 
quate it  is  to  try  to  live  the  Christian  life  as  an  individual. 
Tanzanian  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  East  African  Revival 
Fellowship  taught  me  what  a glorious  body  a caring  com- 
munity is.  I remember  the  loving  concern  of  these  brothers 
and  sisters  as  they  tried  to  persuade  me  to  become  part  of 
their  fellowship,  part  of  their  community.  They  were  unim- 
pressed by  the  color  of  my  skin  or  my  country  of  origin;  they 
were  unimpressed  by  my  college  degree  or  the  label 
“missionary.  ” I found  the  games  I had  learned  to  play  didn  t 
work  and  the  masks  I had  learned  to  wear  didn’t  mask. 

When  I was  prepared  to  drop  my  masks  of  piety  and  good- 
ness, to  admit  that  I was  a sinner  who  needed  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  every  day,  I experienced  warmth  and  love  and  accep- 
tance to  a degree  I didn’t  know  was  possible.  And  I dis- 
covered I was  part  of  a supportive  community  whose 
members  were  in  all  parts  of  East  Africa. 

To  take  Jesus  seriously.  Part  of  this  experience  also  was 
learning  to  take  Jesus  a lot  more  seriously.  Jesus’  teaching,  for 
example,  that  an  attitude  is  as  significant  as  an  action  was 
taken  at  face  value,  and  so  there  was  a great  deal  of 
confession  of  and  dealing  with  wrong  attitudes:  hatred,  envy, 
lust,  anger. 

Another  emphasis  that  was  most  helpful  to  me  was  that  of 
openness — or  what  the  revival  brothers  and  sisters  call  “walk- 
ing in  the  light.’’  For  does  John  not  say  that  this  is  the  basis 
for  Christian  fellowship?  Walking  in  the  light  was  a freeing 
experience  because  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  pretend  that 
I was  better  than  I knew  myself  to  be. 

I had  never  really  intended  to  stay  in  Tanzania  for  more 
than  three  years,  but  I ended  up  living  there  for  twelve.  In 


1962  when  I was  back  in  Pennsylvania,  Hilda  Stoltzfus  and  I 
became  part  of  each  other  and  the  pilgrimage  from  that  point 
became  our  pilgrimage  rather  than  mine.  For  the  next  eight 
years  we  lived  and  I taught  at  the  secondary  school  where  I 
expected  to  go  originally. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  we  learned  how  to  live 
together,  and  as  a family.  These  are  years  we  cherish.  There 
were  very  few  outside  forces  pulling  us  in  different  direc- 
tions. Our  work  involvement  was  at  the  same  place.  There 
were  almost  no  church  or  community  activities  in  the  eve- 
nings; these  were  scheduled  for  daylight  hours.  There  was  no 
TV  and  little  high-pressure  commercialism  associated  with 
Christmas.  Sometimes  visitors  would  come,  and  finding  their 
usual  props  missing  would  ask.  But  what  do  you  do? 

There  was  a lot  of  time  for  people  and  we  learned  a little  of 
the  value  some  other  cultures  place  on  people.  If  you  are  rid- 
ing along  on  a bicycle  and  you  meet  someone  you  know,  you 
don’t  wave,  puff  “Hi”  and  keep  on  going.  You  stop,  get  off, 
shake  hands,  and  chat  a while — not  about  mundane, 
academic  topics,  but  about  important  subjects:  each  other 
and  each  other’s  families  and  concerns.  One  doesn  t need  to 
keep  one’s  concerns  and  problems,  whether  big  or  little, 
tucked  away  in  a back  closet.  Both  problems  and  joys  are 
much  better  shared. 

In  1970  it  seemed  appropriate  to  leave  Tanzania.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Eastern  Board  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  were  planning  jointly  to  begin  in  Swaziland. 
Various  people  were  influential  in  helping  us  work  through 
the  decision  to  go  to  Swaziland.  This  was  rather  difficult  since 
it  meant  moving  away  from  the  familiar  world  of  teaching 
and  into  the  more  general  world  of  administration  and  that 
of  a so-far  nonexistent  program. 

And  here  we  learned  that  one  can  experience  culture  shock 
a second  time! 

We  went  to  southern  Africa  with  a set  of  preconceived 
ideas  and  perhaps  with  something  of  a we-know-how-it- 
ought-to-be  attitude.  One  very  practical  and  basic  learning 
experience  took  place  the  first  time  we  went  grocery  shop- 
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With  Maynard’s  first  week  in  Tanzania,  Elam  Stauffer  (center)  took  him 
to  Mangi  to  help  work  on  a church  building.  Here  he  was  exposed  to 
Swahili,  ugali,  and  true  Christian  brotherhood. 


ping.  We  took  a can  off  a shelf,  looked  at  the  label — “Made 
in  South  Africa  — put  it  back.  We  quickly  learned  that  this 
was  the  route  to  a bare  cupboard. 

Even  though  Swaziland  is  a country  which  does  not 
practice  apartheid,  the  effects  of  South  Africa’s  policies  are 
very  much  felt  there.  We  learned  of  the  pain  and  the  anger 
and  the  hopeless  frustration  people  feel  when  they  are 
treated  as  nonpersons.  But  here  we  also  discovered  some  of 
the  strongest  people  we  have  known;  people  who  didn’t  allow 
themselves  to  be  nonpersons,  who  didn’t  allow  an  earthly 
power  to  determine  their  human  status. 

Neighbors  we  did  not  choose.  Also  in  Swaziland  we 
learned  a little  more  fully  that  the  injunction  to  love  one’s 
neighbor  includes  the  neighbors  we  didn’t  choose.  We  lived 
in  the  capital  city  where  many  of  the  people  around  us  were 
British,  American,  or  white  South  Africans.  It  took  us  a while 
to  learn  that  it  is  legitimate  to  love  white  people  in  southern 
Africa.  Our  appreciation  for  the  variety  within  the  body  of 
Christ  was  increased  through  a very  limited  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  African  Independent  Churches. 

Another  point  of  decision  came  in  1974.  The  option  to 
serve  as  country  director  of  MCC  in  Zambia  came  unex- 
pectedly. Here  again  the  help  and  guidance  of  supportive 
people  was  important,  but  more  significantly  this  time  than 
at  earlier  decision  points,  events  seemed  to  point  to  Zambia. 

Throughout  our  situations  we  heard  a great  deal  about  be- 
ing called  to  be  a missionary.  And  many  of  those  who  talked 
the  most  and  sounded  the  most  certain  about  this  call  were 
the  least  happy.  I think  I learned  two  or  three  things  out  of 
this.  One  is  that  I believe  it  is  a mistake  to  take  oneself  too 
seriously.  Another  is  that  perhaps  the  only  experience  worthy 
of  being  classified  as  a “call”  is  the  call  of  Jesus:  “Come, 
follow  me.  ” 

A learning  experience  that  has  also  been  freeing  experience 
is  that  many  answers  I had  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  have 
vanished.  I am  much  happier  now  with  tentative  answers. 


and  then  to  wait  for  the  nudge  or  the  restraint  of  God’s  Spirit.i 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  a bag  of  firm  answers  is  part  of  my  uncon- j 
scious  reason  for  being  at  seminary.  My  more  conscious^ 
reasons  are  to  do  a certain  amount  of  reflecting,  to  think  fresh  | 
thoughts,  to  fill  some  obvious  gaps  in  my  education,  and  to| 
get  a sense  of  direction  for  the  future  in  a supportive  com- 1 
munity.  I’m  not  sure  where  the  germ  of  the  idea  to  come  to* 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  originated.  Maybe  ■ 
out  of  my  certainty  in  college  years  that  seminary  was  not  for  t 
me!  But  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  met  Phil  Rich,  an  AMBS  1 
alumnus,  who  gave  such  encouragement  that  we  were  recep-  ; 
tive  to  the  form  letter  that  came  from  Dale  Schumm  a few  ! 
weeks  later.  One  interesting  facet  of  these  events  is  that  if  bu-  ! 
reaucracy  had  been  efficient,  Phil  would  not  have  been  at  the  ; 
same  meeting  in  Botswana.  He  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  ^ 
a similar  meeting  in  Nigeria.  Another  is  that  the  form  letter  i 
sounded  as  though  it  had  been  written  just  to  us  and  to  our 
situation. 

Circumstances  and  people.  At  various  points  God  has  used 
circumstances  and  people  to  help  me/us  choose  one  direction 
or  another.  As  I reflect  in  my  weaker  moments  I shudder  to 
think  how  unaware  I was  of  the  implications  of  the  choices  I 
was  making.  I feel  the  experience  Robert  Frost  writes  about 
when  he  says,  “Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood.  . . .” 
He  talks  about  choosing  one  road  over  another  and  the  im- 
plications this  has  for  the  future.  Frost’s  suggestion  is  that  the 
choice  is  made  in  aloneness.  This  has  not  been  my 
experience. 

Every  time  I have  stood  at  the  divergence,  God  s Spirit 
seems  to  have  moved  people  in  beside  me  and  together  we’ve 
been  able  to  discern,  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.  For  this 
reason  I have  a great  deal  of  faith  in  the  community  of  God’s 
people,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  faith  I don’t  fear  the  im- 
plications of  choices.  I anticipate  decision-in-togetherness 
happening  again  . . . and  again. 


A vision,  a dream 

“To  have  faith  is  to  be  sure  of  the  things  we  hope  for,  to  be 
certain  of  the  things  we  cannot  see.”  So  writes  a New  Testa- 
ment author.  Faith  is  not  believing  the  impossible  or  the 
nonexistent.  It  is  rather  the  confidence  to  bring  into  visibility 
the  things  that  do  exist.  It  is  moving  ahead  with  a vision  and  a 
dream  of  what  can  be.  It  is  possibility  thinking  and  action. 

Action  is  necessary  to  develop  the  dream.  Faith  without  ac- 
tion is  dead.  Faith  is  living  out  what  one  knows  to  be  true. 
Faith  leads  to  freedom.  Doubt  leads  to  despair. 

Again  we  read,  “No  one  can  please  God  without  faith,  for 
whoever  comes  to  God  must  have  faith  that  he  exists  and 
rewards  those  who  seek  him.” 

True  faith  in  God  leads  one  into  active  participation  in 
God’s  kingdom  of  right  doing.  This  pleases  God  and  satisfies 
the  doer. — Bill  Breckbill 
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John  Snyder:  he  gave  his  body 

by  Moses  Slabaugh 


About  a year  ago  the  Virginia  Conference  took  a look  at 
death  and  the  related  subjects  of  funerals  and  grief.  Five 
team  members:  two  theologians,  one  doctor,  a teacher,  and 
an  author  did  a report  to  the  conference  body.  A summary  of 
each  document  was  printed  in  the  conference  periodical  and 
summary  studies  were  made  available  to  congregations  for 
their  personal  study. 

There  is  a nationwide  interest  in  the  subject  of  death  and 
related  subjects.  Courses  in  thanatology  are  being  offered  in 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  more  openness  to  the  sub- 
ject and  funerals  are  getting  their  share  of  attention,  espe- 
cially the  inflated  costs  of  the  average  funeral. 

In  Virginia  the  traditional  funeral  is  receiving  critical 
evaluation.  Is  it  good  stewardship  to  spend  $2,000  to  bury  the 
body  of  the  deceased?  Are  there  options  other  than  the  tradi- 
tional funeral  service? 

John  and  Julia  Snyder  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  broke  with 
tradition  last  winter  when  they  contacted  the  Virginia 
Medical  Society  and  signed  up  to  donate  their  bodies,  after 
death,  for  medical  research.  John  had  unusual  health  prob- 
lems during  his  lifetime.  Rheumatic  fever  and  T.  B.  both  took 
their  toll  from  his  body  and  he  felt  the  Medical  Society  could 
benefit  from  seeing  the  effects  of  these  diseases.  John  had  a 
keen  interest  in  all  areas  of  stewardship  and  the  decision  to 
donate  his  body  was  made  before  the  conference  studies  were 
initiated. 

The  Snyders  found  it  a very  simple  process.  Both  had  to 
sign  a contract,  along  with  one  additional  member  of  their 
family.  They  then  received  a billfold  size  card,  to  be  carried 
at  all  times.  The  card  has  a telephone  number  and  brief 
instructions  in  case  of  death. 

Julia  Snyder  says  it  took  some  heart-searching  to  sign  the 
original  contract,  but  when  her  husband,  John,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  just  three  weeks  after  signing,  it  was  another 
struggle  to  face  the  reality  so  soon.  The  medical  society  is  not 
rigid  about  the  contract.  It  specifically  says  that  if  the  donor 
or  family  at  any  time  change  their  minds,  they  simply  tear  up 
the  little  card  and  this  cancels  the  contract. 

The  Snyder  family  did  not  change  their  minds.  They 
briefly  viewed  the  body  at  the  hospital  before  the  medical  so- 
ciety took  it.  John  had  suffered  the  attaek  on  Wednesday  and 
died  on  Friday.  A memorial  service  was  conducted  the 
following  Tuesday  (delayed  a few  days  because  of  a snow- 
storm). It  was  a warm  and  spirited  service  and  the  persons  in 
attendance  shared  their  appreciation  for  Brother  Snyder. 

The  family  had  no  expenses  related  to  a funeral.  The 
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contract  the  Snyders  signed  with  the  state  requested  that 
when  the  medical  society  is  finished  with  the  body,  they  will 
cremate  the  remains  and  send  the  ashes  to  the  Snyder  family. 
(Unless  the  contract  specifically  states  this  request  to  return 
the  ashes,  the  state  will  dispose  of  the  body). 

The  average  funeral  has  approximately  200  decisions. 
Some  of  the  more  basic  are:  1.  What  shall  they  do  with  the 
ashes?  2.  Is  it  good  stewardship  to  purchase  a full-size 
cemetery  lot,  maintain  it  and  erect  the  traditional  tombstone? 
It  would  be  a radical  departure  from  Mennonite  tradition  not 
to  have  a family  burying  lot  and  erect  some  visible  evidence 
of  a preceding  generation.  These  questions  will  need  to  be  re- 
solved as  more  people  choose  this  way  of  disposing  of  the 
body.  The  custodians  of  the  Lindale  cemetery  where  the 
Snyder  family  are  members  have  now  arranged  a section  of 
the  cemetery  with  appropriate  size  lots  for  those  who  donate 
their  bodies  for  medical  research. 

Donating  a body  for  medical  research  is  not  new.  It  dates 
back  five  centuries  when  pioneers  in  the  healing  arts  realized 
the  dead  could  teach  the  living.  In  earlier  days  a cadaver  was 
obtained  by  robbing  a grave.  But  today  it  is  a crime  to  traffic 
in  human  bodies  for  profit.  Until  recently  the  primary  source 
for  cadavers  was  unclaimed  bodies  from  public  institutions 
such  as  mental  hospitals  and  prisons.  Now  the  medical  school 
receives  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  bodies  through  the 
voluntary  donor  program. 

A body  cannot  be  sold,  but  avoiding  funeral  expenses 
could  be  termed  a form  of  financial  compensation.  Brother 
Snyder  s motives  were  not  financial,  but  humanitarian.  It  is 
in  essence  recycling  the  body,  and  some  fellow  human  being 
may  benefit  from  its  use  through  research  and  medical 
science.  John  is  gone  but  his  concept  and  practice  of  steward- 
ship goes  on.  Like  Abel  of  old.  He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.  ” 

The  Snyder  family  has  no  regrets.  True,  it  was  not  the 
traditional  or  conventional  way  of  disposing  the  body.  The 
incident  has  evoked  interest  and  discussion  in  our  local  com- 
munity. One  congregation  had  the  plan  presented  to  them  on 
a Sunday  morning  and  provided  a copy  of  the  contract  for 
any  interested  persons. 

One  person  shuddered  at  the  thought.  He  did  not  want  his 
body  mutilated.  However,  Dr.  David  K.  Wiecking,  the  Vir- 
ginia Chief  Medical  examiner,  says,  “The  cadavers  are 
treated  with  respect  and  there  is  no  needless  mutilation. 
Worms  do  not  make  such  an  assertion. 

To  quote  Dr.  Wiecking  again,  “It  is  a socially  useful 
project  absolutely  essential  for  a continuity  of  good  medical 
care  in  Virginia.”  ^ 
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An  Interview  with  Helen  Good  Brenneman 
by  Tobi  Brenneman  Goldfus 

A writer's  handicap 

Helen  Good  Brenneman  is  known  as  an  active  and  success- 
ful Mennonite  writer.  Diagnosed  in  1964  with  multiple  scle- 
rosis (a  disease  affecting  the  central  nervous  system)  she  has 
been  a resident  of  Greencroft  Nursing  Center  in  Goshen,  In- 
diana, for  three  years.  She  talks  about  her  altered  lifestyle. 

Tobi:  Mother,  can  you  say  you’ve  accepted  your  in- 
voluntary membership  into  the  physically  handicapped 
population? 

Helen:  Well,  I’ve  had  to  accept  it;  I’ve  had  no  choice. 
When  I discovered  that  I had  MS,  my  first  big  attack  was  in 
1964,  I never  realized  that  it  would  come  to  this.  Very 
gradually,  it  got  to  the  point  where  I needed  total  nursing 
care.  And  since  MS  is  very  unpredictable,  often  unstable,  I 
can  t know  what  the  future  holds. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty,  I know  I will  probably  be  here 
at  the  Center  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
fact  to  accept.  I do  often  feel  like  I am  on  a shelf  and  there’s 
no  getting  off,  no  end  in  sight.  I just  don’t  want  to  live  to  be 
real  old  in  this  condition. 

Tobi:  You  are  only  51  years  old.  What  is  it  like  to  be  in  a 
living  situation  with  another  minority,  handicapped  senior 
citizens? 

Helen:  When  I first  came  to  Greencroft,  I remember  my 
pastor  telling  me  that  I would  learn  to  enjoy  older  people.  I 
have  since  found  he  was  right.  I had  earlier  thought  of  older 
people  as  being  pretty  much  alike  but  there  are  all  kinds!  I 
think  when  you  have  reached  “old  age  ” you  are  pretty  much 
going  to  act  the  same  as  when  you  were  in  the  younger  stages 
of  life. 

I am  always  very  glad,  though,  to  see  and  relate  to  other 
people  my  own  age.  The  residents  are  all  old  enough  to  be 
my  parents  or  even  grandparents.  And  while  I enjoy  both 
their  company  immensely,  the  aides  for  the  most  part  are 
young  enough  to  be  my  children. 

Tobi:  How  do  you  feel  about  always  being  on  the  ‘receiv- 
ing’ end  of  ‘help’? 

Helen:  Sometimes  I think  I am  always  saying  ‘thank  you’ 
and  would  love  to  be  able  to  say  ‘you’re  welcome’  more  often. 
That’s  why  it  becomes  encouraging  to  hear  how  my  writing 
has  helped  someone,  because  of  the  obvious  fact  I can  no 
longer  go  out  and  do  things  on  my  own.  I don’t  know  how  I 
deserve  all  the  love  that  comes  my  way  but  I’m  surely  the 
recipient  of  much  affection  and  attention. 

Tobi:  Is  it  easy  to  be  totally  dependent  on  other  people  for 
all  your  needs? 

Helen:  No.  I would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  home  and  take 
up  life  as  an  independent  person  again.  Even  household 
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chores  sound  attractive  to  me.  I feel  like  my  middle  name  is 
“Wait’’;  I’m  always  waiting  for  someone  or  something. 

Tobi:  Do  you  have  some  sort  of  philosophy  for  coping  with 
this  problem? 

Helen:  I just  live  one  day  at  a time.  God  has  promised 
strength  for  the  day.  No  one  has  any  more  than  that  and  I’ve 
got  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Tobi:  How  has  your  condition  affected  your  relationships 
with  your  husband,  family,  and  friends? 

Helen:  Being  here  puts  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
pressure  on  my  husband.  We  can’t  as  a family  do  much 
entertaining  as  it  puts  all  the  work  on  him.  Also,  when  you 
can’t  keep  friendships  up  on  a mutual  basis  they  sort  of  fizzle 
out.  I try  to  keep  up  with  some  of  my  friendships  by 
telephone  as  that  is  one  thing  I can  do. 

I am  very  fortunate  that  I am  able  to  go  home  several  times 
a week  and  relate  to  my  husband  and  family  in  this  way.  I 
have  to  continually  remind  myself  to  make  more  initiatives  in 
relating  because  my  husband  has  very  real  needs  too. 

Tobi:  How  has  your  illness  affected  you  as  a writer? 

Helen:  One  condition  of  my  MS  is  that  I see  very  poorly 
(am  legally  blind).  This  makes  reading  impossible  so  I spend 
a great  deal  of  my  time  listening  to  talking  books  for  the  blind 
and  being  read  to  by  friends.  I am  also  confined  to  this  wheel- 
chair. 

I still  consider  myself  a “writer  ” but  realize  that  most  of 
my  work  is  in  the  “past  tense.  ” I admit  I find  it  difficult  to 
come  up  with  what  I feel  are  “natural”  anecdotes  and  stories 
because  I don’t  get  many  ideas  that  inspire  me  here  at  the 
nursing  center.  I guess  I still  feel  that  it  isn’t  “real  living.  ” I 
am  thankful  that  the  things  I have  written  are  still  useful. 

Tobi:  Do  others  push  you  to  continue  your  writing  as  ac- 
tively as  before? 

Helen:  I don’t  think  so.  People  expect  that  I will,  not  really 
understanding  why  I don’t  as  much.  Everything  is  so  dif- 
ferent than  before.  I don’t  sit  at  a desk  with  a typewriter  in 
front  of  me  because  I can’t  type.  Sometimes  I lie  in  bed  and 
think  shorthand  in  my  head  but  I can  no  longer  use  that.  My 
husband  wanted  me  to  use  a dictaphone  but  I haven’t  been 
able  to  get  used  to  that  method  of  working.  The  writing  I do 
do  is  dictated  to  a good  friend.  I just  have  to  do  it  differently 
than  before  and  at  certain  intervals  instead  of  spontaneously, 
whatever  pops  into  my  head. 

Tobi:  Will  you  comment  on  any  writing  you  are  working 
on  now? 

Helen:  Yes.  Since  I am  unable  to  keep  notes  and  collect  re- 
search material  I am  indebted  to  Bertha  Bender  who  weekly 
helps  me  work  on  a new  book.  She  takes  my  dictation,  types, 
and  keeps  things  organized.  I no  longer  try  to  meet  a self-in- 
duced deadline  because  this  gives  me  something  to  do  and 
I’m  sometimes  afraid  I’ll  run  out  of  ideas  here. 

I also  chair  a community  writers’  group  who  meet  here  at 
the  Center  monthly  to  share  inspirations. 

Tobi:  What  do  you  value  most  in  your  life,  changed  as  it 
is? 

Helen:  My  relationships.  I want  to  remain  a very  active 
part  of  my  family  and  friends.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


My  third-world  brother 

My  husband  and  I spent  three  months  in 
Asia  last  summer,  principally  in  India. 
When  I recall  the  host  of  impressions  I 
brought  home  with  me,  the  recurring  one 
has  to  be  that  of  a young  boy,  a mere  wisp  of 
a child  in  comparison  to  North  American 
counterparts,  whom  I encountered  in  a 
crowded  train  station  in  Calcutta. 

It  was  a typical  Asian  scene:  coolies  rush- 
ing about  in  search  of  business,  travelers 
struggling  with  unwieldy  luggage  that 
lacked  the  slick  appeal  of  a Samsonite  carry- 
ing-case, booths  cluttered  with  deep-fried 
snacks  and  cold  drinks.  My  husband  hurried 
off  to  negotiate  with  a train  clerk  about  a 
trip  to  Rauxaul,  on  the  border  of  Nepal.  I sat 
down  to  catch  my  breath  and  redistribute 
some  of  the  weight  of  my  packsack. 

It  was  then  that  I spotted  the  child.  He 
was  absolutely  gaunt,  his  fingers  black  with 
soot  and  grease  and  perennial  dirt.  His  hair 
was  ragged  but  his  spirits  were  not  sagging, 
judging  by  the  snapping  eyes.  He  was  eat- 
ing peanut  shells  from  the  train  station  plat- 
form, scooping  them  up  on  all  fours,  like 
some  half-starved  animal.  I wondered  if  that 
would  be  his  diet  for  the  day.  He  glanced  in 
my  direction  and  caught  me  staring.  Im- 
mediately he  changed  his  tactics — as  many 
children  did  in  the  presence  of  a Western. 

He  ambled  over,  looking  very  solemn, 
and  extended  a thin  hand.  It  was  no  simper- 
ing plea  for  mercy,  but  a simple  appeal,  a 
plain,  “Give  me — give  me  of  your  obvious 
Western  wealth — give  me  something  to 
eat.” 

I shall  never  forget  the  honest  appeal  of 
those  eyes,  and  I’ve  thought  of  him  since,  as 
we  have  sat  down  to  a nicely  prepared  meal, 
complete  with  linen  tablecloth  and  Denby 
china  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Canada  Food  Guide.  I bought  him  some 
bread  at  the  time,  but  the  nagging  feeling  of 
a great  injustice  comes  back  as  I picture  his 
collapsing  cheeks  and  his  desperately  mal- 
nourished limbs,  probably  racing  some- 
where in  the  slum  areas  along  the  Hoogly 
River.  Many  of  his  kind  have  been  rescued 
by  the  kindly  attentions  of  Mother 
Theresa — but  many  are  left. 

Despite  the  ground  swell  of  public  de- 
bate, discussion,  and  argument  in  the 
Western  world  in  the  past  few  years  about 
how  we  can  best  serve  our  third-world 
brothers,  it  was  a personal  consciousness- 
raising  experience  for  me  to  be  able  to  give 
that  child  something  to  eat,  someone  who 
possessed  absolutely  nothing  in  terms  of  this 
world’s  goods.  I thought  of  my  mother’s 


southern  Ontario  garden,  full  of  tomatoes 
and  corn  and  cucumbers. 

We  are  indeed  blessed,  and  if  you  don  t 
believe  it,  check  your  well-stocked  pantry  or 
the  array  of  clothes  in  your  wardrobe,  many 
of  which  you  will  never  wear  out.  Along 
with  the  comprehension  of  the  disparity 
between  my  lifestyle  and  that  of  my  Asian 
brothers  is  the  disquieting  little  thought — 
not  “Why  does  God  allow  the  poor  to  be 
poor?”  but  “Why  does  He  permit  the  rich  to 
be  so  rich?”  In  Luke  6:21  Jesus  alludes  to  a 
day  when  justice  shall  be  realized;  Blessed 
are  you  that  hunger  now,  for  you  shall  be 
satisfied.”— Betti  Burkholder  Erb,  Toronto, 
Ontario 

Pardon  me 

Pardon  me  for  bringing  up  this  subject.  I 
know  it  may  ignite  the  irritation  flames  of 
some  Anabaptist  Christians.  Since  we  are  a 
Bible-believing,  Bible-reading  people  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  what  the  Scripture  says 
about  it.  I hope  we  can  think  through  the 
issue  without  losing  friendship. 

There  was  a time  when  the  interpretation 
and  practice  of  this  Scripture  set  the 
Anabaptist  believers  apart  from  the  world 
and  aided  them  in  being  a people  “sep- 
arated unto  God.”  It  gave  them  freedom 
from  a system  that  constantly  pressured 
them  for  recognition.  The  simple  and 
obedient  understanding  of  this  Scripture 
made  it  easy  to  identify  male  and  female. 

We  are  in  a different  era  now.  The  edu- 
cated pastor  who  can  quote  theologians 
from  around  the  world  reads  from  an  “easier 
to  understand”  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
congregation  itself  is  an  educated  group 
possessing  diplomas  and  degrees.  Such  a 
group,  with  the  help  of  easy  to  understand 
Bibles,  should  be  able  to  discern  God’s  will 
in  extremely  complex  matters.  In  spite  of  the 
diplomas  and  modern  versions,  this  issue 
seems  to  be  too  complex  to  understand  or 
else  it  is  ignored  or  explained  away. 

The  complicated  issues  of  our  day  de- 
mands sharp,  keen.  Spirit-filled  minds  to 
discern  answers.  Population  explosion, 
world  hunger,  famine,  war,  and  national 
allegiance  ask  for  our  attention.  While  many 
Christians  are  trying  to  solve  these  major 
problems,  they  can’t  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue.  The  peer  pressure  is  so  heavy  they 
cannot  give  themselves  into  submission  to 
its  teaching.  This  reminds  me  of  a principle 
Jesus  taught:  “He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much  (Lk. 
16:10). 

Could  it  be  that  God  could  entrust  to 


believers  more  world-shaking  outreach  min- 
istries that  answer  today’s  problems  if  they 
were  more  faithful  in  the  “least  ”?  If  we 
can’t  do  better  on  this  issue,  how  do  we  ex- 
pect God  to  grant  us  answers  for  greater 
problems? 

Let’s  get  to  the  issue  I’m  raising — it  s 
hairy!  There  was  a time  when  the  Christian 
man  had  the  short  hair,  and  the  Christian 
woman  had  the  long  hair.  It  was  taught  to 
be  the  scriptural  way  of  life  for  the  believer 
who  was  “in  Christ.”  The  Bible  taught  it  in 
1 Corinthians  eleven.  It  was  believed,  ac- 
cepted, and  fleshed  out  in  everyday  living. 

Today  a different  scene  is  emerging. 
Pressures  and  lurings  from  somewhere  have 
caused  a reverse  obedience  to  this  Scripture. 
And  that  is  the  issue  I’m  raising!  He — the 
man — has  longer  hair  than  the  woman.  That 
is  opposite  from  what  God  calls  for  in  the  Bi- 
ble. I know  Scripture  can  be  complex  to  ap- 
ply in  this  space  age,  but  we  should  know 
that  1 Corinthians  eleven  doesn’t  mean  that 
the  man  should  be  wearing  longer  hair  than 
the  woman.  There  is  enough  education  and 
clear  versions  to  know  this  is  not  how  God 
wants  us  to  express  our  love  to  Him.  Just  be- 
cause we  can’t  accept  what  those  leather-Bi- 
ble  carrying  elders  interpreted  it  to  say, 
doesn’t  mean  it  should  be  reversed  and 
ignored.  Really  now,  brothers  and  sisters, 
shouldn’t  an  educated  church  be  able  to 
produce  a more  biblical  way  of  life  than 
that? 

Could  not  this  enlightened  generation 
come  up  with  a practice  that  is  more  biblical 
than  long  hair  on  the  man  and  short  hair  on 
the  woman?  Now  that  the  old  position  is  re- 
jected— I challenge  today’s  Anabaptist  be- 
lievers to  come  up  with  something  more 
scriptural.  Being  scriptural  would  fit  the 
pattern  of  being  an  Anabaptist. 

Why  not  find  a pattern  that  is  more 
expressive  of  Christ  s love,  testifying  that 
He  is  yours  and  you  are  His?  Something  that 
exemplifies  more  clearly  that  you  are  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Why  settle  for  following 
the  groove  and  rut  that  is  designed  by 
people  who  don’t  know  God?  The  Bible 
refers  to  that  as  the  world. 

Pardon  me  for  bringing  up  this  subject. 
However  it  seems  to  me  this  reverse  obedi- 
ence to  the  Scripture  is  a “shame.”  I really 
believe  today’s  Anabaptist  could  do  better 
in  applying  it  into  today’s  living.  How  about 
it? — Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Editor  s note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
Hear”  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 


August  16, 1977 
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MCC  volunteer  Thomas  Capuano  of  Altamont,  N.Y.,  shares  his  experienees  working  with  the 
poor  of  Brazil  with  the  MCC  staff  at  Akron,  Pa. 


Volunteer  committed  to  helping  Brazil's  poor 


“The  desperation  of  the  poor  people  on  the 
streets  of  Recife,  Brazil,  is  something  you 
just  cannot  get  away  from,  ' said  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer  Thomas  Cap- 
uano of  Altamont,  N.Y.,  who  recently 
returned  from  Brazil. 

“My  assignment  working  with  or- 
phanages was  enjoyable  and  fulfilling,  but  I 
felt  I had  to  find  a way  to  help  the  poor  who 
live  on  the  streets.  ” 

Capuano  and  American  priest  Lawrence 
Rosebaugh  spent  several  days  in  a Recife  jail 
without  charges  or  a hearing  last  May.  Later 
they  received  international  publicity  in  shar- 
ing their  resulting  concern  for  human  rights 
in  the  jail  with  American  First  Lady  Ros- 
alynn  Carter,  when  she  visited  Recife  on 
Junes. 

Capuano  returned  unexpectedly  to  the 
U.S.  on  July  22  when  the  Justice  Ministry  of 
the  Brazilian  government  indicated  it  would 
not  renew  his  visa  because  his  continued 
presence  there  “was  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country.  ” 

Early  last  spring  Rosebaugh  and  Capuano 
began  meeting  to  pray,  read  Scripture,  and 
plan  a course  of  action  for  their  work  with 
the  homeless  poor  of  Recife. 

They  also  began  participating  in  the  Or- 
ganization for  Brotherly  Assistance’s  weekly 
rounds  in  Recife.  A vanload  of  volunteers 
would  take  a pot  of  soup,  loaves  of  bread, 
and  thermoses  of  coffee  to  the  poorest  of  the 


poor  who  slept  under  overhanging  roofs, 
bridges,  or  overpasses.  Over  the  soup, 
volunteers  learned  of  other  needs  and  made 
plans  to  help  during  the  week. 

“We  learned  a lot  on  those  all-night 
rounds  about  the  city,  and  we  saw  many 
needs  that  went  unobserved  and  unrelieved. 
We  became  even  more  convinced  that  we 
would  have  something  to  offer  in  this  field 
of  work,  ” Capuano  continued. 

Shortly  after  Easter,  Capuano  and  Rose- 
baugh began  what  Capuano  calls  “the 
work.”  The  two  men  packed  a few  essential 
belongings  and  moved  out  into  the  street 
with  the  poor. 

Their  action  was  based  on  five  principles. 
The  first  was  prayer.  “We  knew  we  needed 
to  spend  time  together  in  prayer  because  it 
wouldn  t go  anywhere  without  prayer,  ” 
Capuano  emphasized. 

Second,  they  found  some  physical  labor, 
to  be  seen  as  workers  and  to  fit  into  a com- 
mon category  in  the  local  scenario.  “We  got 
a pushcart,  a heavy  wooden  cart  with  one 
automobile  axle,”  Capuano  said.  “We  had  a 
little  stove  and  our  clothes  in  a box  in  the 
bottom.  Although  we  used  it  to  haul  build- 
ing supplies,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fuel,  it 
was  also  a symbol.  In  Brazil  social  norms  say 
pushing  a cart  reduces  you  to  a beast  of 
burden.  ” 

Their  third  principle  was  “gentle  per- 
sonalism. ” This  meant  meeting  all  people  as 


persons  regardless  of  any  positive  or  nega- 
tive labels  given  them  by  society  or  they 
themselves.  “We  didn’t  want  to  be  seen  as 
ministers  or  social  workers,  and  we  wanted 
to  see  those  persons  who  were  labeled  as 
prostitutes  or  drunks  simply  as  persons,  ” 
Capuano  explained. 

Fourth,  they  shared  soup  or  vegetable 
stew  nightly  with  others  who  lived  on  the 
sidewalk.  Children  helped  by  collecting 
wood  to  fuel  the  homemade  stove.  Adults 
helped  prepare  damaged  vegetables  dis- 
carded in  the  marketplace. 

Nightly  soup  was  the  occasion  of  forming 
friendship,  for  sharing  God’s  love  and  what 
it  means  to  pray,  and  for  small  miracles. 
Capuano  recalls  four  prostitutes  who  joined 
the  circle  around  the  soup  pot  one  evening. 
They  left  four  hours  later  as  “gracious, 
meek,  modest  women  who  took  our  hands 
and  wished  us  the  ‘peace  of  Jesus.’  ” 

As  the  women  realized  the  others  in  the 
circle  did  not  want  to  degrade  or  exploit 
them,  their  boisterous  manner  and  crude 
speech  vanished.  “By  the  time  the  food  was 
ready  and  we  were  serving  one  another,  the 
miracle  was  complete,  ” Tom  Capuano  said. 
“One  of  them,  Esmeraldinha,  was  really  a 
transformed  woman.  Her  eyes  were  sud- 
denly quiet,  wondering;  her  smile  was  so 
meek  and  self-effacing.  She  was  hungry  and 
ate,  but  she  took  her  turn  so  carefully,  took 
the  spoon  so  delicately  and  seemed  to  shrink 
back  self-consciously  and  modestly  when  we 
told  her  to  eat  more.  ” 

The  fifth  principle  was  simply  to  be  a 
presence.  “We  didn’t  have  any  goals  in  the 
sense  of  casework,  ” Capuano  explained. 
“We  just  wanted  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  people  and  trusted  that  the  Lord  would 
lead  in  taking  care  of  needs.  ” 

The  two  men  found  that  the  Lord  did 
take  care  of  needs.  As  the  days  went  by,  they 
found  jobs  for  some  people,  got  medical  care 
for  others,  and  placed  an  elderly  man  into 
an  old  folks  home. 

“Although  we  had  a good,  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  local  police,  on  three  or 
four  occasions  during  this  time  we  were 
harassed  by  plainclothes  state  police,  ” 
Capuano  indicated.  “The  state  police  have  a 
lot  of  anxiety  about  left-wing  activists  and 
subversives,  maybe  left  over  from  the  com- 
munist purge  in  the  mid-60s.  The  local 
people  view  the  state  police  as  gang  busters 
because  they  have  a free  hand  and  make 
blitzes  into  various  areas. 

“The  state  police,  with  their  anxiety 
about  subversives,  probably  saw  us  as  living 
with  the  poor  to  try  to  incite  them,  ” he  said. 
That  could  explain  why  he  and  Rosebaugh 
were  arrested  and  held  incommunicado 
until  the  American  consulate  could  arrange 
for  their  release. 

The  two  men  had  been  stripped  and 
placed  in  a cell  already  overcrowded  with 
nude  men.  The  cell  lacked  sanitary  facilities. 
Little  food  and  drinking  water  was  allowed 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  JIM 
WALLIS,  EDITOR  OF  SOJOURNERS  MAGAZINE 


. . Our  greatest  struggle  has  been 
how  to  find  the  unity  and  the  integra- 
tion between  the  prophetic  and  the 
pastoral  life,  because  it  seems  the 
separation  between  them  has  become 
the  most  pervasive  division  in  the 
church  today  ....  The  unification  of 
the  pastoral  and  the  prophetic  impera- 
tives of  the  biblical  faith  converge  in 
what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  most 
basic  theological  question  of  our  time  . 
. . . We  feel  that  to  talk  about  any  kind 
of  identification  with  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  to  talk  of  resistance  to  the 
violence  of  the  principalities  and  the 
powers,  to  talk  about  global  justice 
and  peacemaking,  to  talk  about  forg- 
ing a new  way  of  life  as  biblical  people, 
or  to  talk  about  Christ’s  love  becoming 
incarnate  in  the  midst  of  the  world’s 
pain  and  the  brokenness  is  simply  to 
talk  about  the  shape  of  the  church. 
Likewise  to  talk  about  the  renewal  of 
worship,  the  recovery  of  the  pastoral 
ministry,  the  finding  of  the  healing  of 
our  own  persons  in  relationship  one  to 
another,  to  talk  about  evangelism,  is 
similarly  to  talk  about  a shape  of  a 
church. 

I feel  especially  identified  with  a 
number  of  you  in  the  places  of  ministry 
you  have  chosen.  Many  of  you  are 
going  to  be  in  relationship  to  local 
congregations.  It  is  my  growing  con- 
viction that  the  renewal  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  that  needs  to  happen, 
must  take  place  far  below  the  level  of 
seminary,  colloquiums,  and  ecumeni- 
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cal  conferences.  The  renewal  of  the 
church  has  to  take  place  at  the  local 
congregational  level. 

. . . And  so  for  those  of  you  who  have 
a concern  for  the  prophetic  and  pasto- 
ral ministries  of  the  church,  I plead 
with  you  never  to  forsake  the  local 
gathering  of  God’s  people  and  be 
willing  to  enter  into  relationships  of 
love  and  trust  with  people  out  of  which 
a new  consciousness  of  our  vocation  as 
the  children  of  God  might  grow.  I don’t 
think  people  change  when  they  are  not 
in  a relationship  with  people  who  they 
believe  love  them.  Out  of  that  kind  of 
relationship  I think  the  kind  of  integri- 
ty that  is  often  latent  and  dormant  in 
our  churches  can  be  renewed  again.  To 
those  from  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  if 
I have  anything  to  say,  it  is  simply  the 
reminder  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  not  only  upon  those  sixteenth 
century  reformers,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  us.  We  can  no  longer  glory 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  we  must 
understand  that  God’s  intention  is  to 
give  us  the  grace  to  participate  in  the 
history  that  God  intends  to  make  in 
our  present. 

I guess  the  thing  that  I long  for  most 
often  is  that  the  words  that  were  said 
of  the  early  church  in  Acts  17  might 
also  be  said  of  us.  When  those  around 
them  saw  them,  listened  to  them, 
understood  the  implication  of  the  way 
they  lived,  and  said  these  are  the 
people  who  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  and  have  now  come  here 
and  they  are  acting  against  the  decrees 
of  Caesar  saying  there  is  another  king 
and  His  name  is  Jesus. 

Jim  Wallis 


GOSHEN  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 


MASTER  OF  DIVINITY 

Stephen  F.  DIntaman,  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Shipshewana,  Indiana. 
Steve  will  be  entering  a doctoral  program  in  Systematic  Theology  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  “The  highlight  of  my  experience  was  the 
‘community’  quality  of  the  academic  life  at  AMBS.  There  is,  in  many 
classes,  an  integrity  of  interaction  between  professor  and  students  that 
makes  the  academic  process  a shared  task.” 

Byron  Dean  Gingrich,  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  Oregon.  He  will 
become  pastor  of  the  Plainview  Mennonite  Church  in  Shedd,  Oregon. 
Seminary  highlight:  “Virginia  and  I have  especially  enjoyed  the 
community  of  seminary  student  couples  at  Wolf  Avenue  and  Prairie 
Street  and  the  meaningful  relationship  which  developed." 


Marilyn  Elizabeth  Klaus,  Eureka  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 
Her  goal  is  to  be  a part  of  a community  that  takes  seriously  a response  to 
the  call  and  the  reality  of  Jesus.  This  goal  seems  to  be  leading  toward 
work  in  a congregation.  “My  seminary  highlight  was  the  class  Women  in 
Church  and  Society  which  encouraged  my  abilities  as  a person.” 

Vincent  O.  C.  Ozor,  Ecwa  Church  Surulere,  Lagos,  Nigeria.  Vincent 
plans  to  enter  graduate  studies  in  Linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  order  to  equip  himself  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
Nigerian  languages.  Seminary  highlight:  “Walking  through  our  common 
pilgrimage  with  other  pilgrims  in  classroom,  library,  K-Group  with 
students,  professors  and  staff  and  in  household  living.” 


Martha  Smith,  Hagerman  Mennonite  Church,  Unionville,  Ontario. 
Martha  has  been  serving  on  a pastoral  team  of  three  at  the  Hively  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  August.  She  is 
seeking  a congregational  assignment  as  a member  of  a pastoral  team. 
Seminary  highlight:  “The  intellectual  and  experiential  awareness  that  ‘in 
Christ’  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  Therefore  it  is  God’s  gift  to 
women,  as  well  as  men,  to  be  ministers.  Discipleship  then  means  that 
one  uses  his/her  gifts  in  faithful  obedience  in  whatever  call  is 
appropriate  to  the  best  utilization  of  those  gifts  in  Kingdom  work.” 

Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus,  Pastor  of  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  He 
plans  to  continue  his  pastoral  assignment  with  the  goal  of  leading  the 
congregation  into  deeper  commitment  as  well  as  working  at  continuing 
education  himself  so  that  his  ministry  may  be  as  dynamic  as  possible. 
Highlight:  Year  of  seminary  in  Switzerland. 


Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Dorothy  will  be  teaching 
Bible  and  German  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  in 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania.  At  some  future  time  she  hopes  to  study  New 
Testament  in  graduate  school.  “The  most  significant  element  of  my 
seminary  experience,  besides  my  revolutionary  encounter  with  the 
Bible  itself,  was  the  deep  friendships  with  others  in  the  seminary 
community.” 

Kenneth  LaMar  Weaver,  Nappanee,  Indiana.  Ken  is  exploring  various 
opportunities  in  counseling  ministries  but  plans  are  indefinite.  Seminary 
highlight:  “Regardless  of  the  future  course  of  my  career,  the  biblical 
testimony  about  God  and  man  which  I encountered  at  AMBS  will  have  a 
life-long  impact  upon  me  and  the  way  I live.” 


Robert  E.  Wyman,  United  Methodist  Church.  Robert  is  serving  as  pastor 
to  two  United  Methodist  congregations  in  Richville  and  Topeka, 
Indiana. 

Sanford  K.  Yoder,  Bart  Mennonite  Church,  Bart,  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
interested  in  an  overseas  assignment  following  a summer  associate 
pastoral  assignment  at  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Morton,  Illinois. 
Sanford  wants  to  “speak  the  truth  in  love  without  the  spirit  of  timidity . . . 
to  be  my  converted  self  free  of  prejudice  ...  to  learn  to  teach  and  preach 
more  effectively.”  Seminary  highlight:  Reading  Hebrew  with  Millard 
Lind. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION) 

Larry  Lee  Hauder,  Julesburg,  Colorado.  Larry  has  accepted  a call  from  a 
small  fellowship  emerging  at  Boise,  Idaho.  He  plans  to  begin  some  adult 
Bible  study  groups  in  the  community  and  in  general  learn  what  it  means 
to  be  the  church  in  the  city.  Concerning  his  seminary  experience  he 
says,  “I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  spend  so  many  intense  hours 
reading,  studying,  listening  and  learning  from  the  Bible  and  other 
dedicated  men  and  women  . . .” 

James  Allan  McKibbln,  Silver  Creek,  Akron,  Indiana  (Church  of  God). 

Following  graduation  James  became  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Tabor  Church  of 
God  in  Etna  Green,  Indiana.  He  plans  to  continue  studying  toward  a 
doctorate  degree. 

David  B.  Paulovich,  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana. 
Dave  is  seeking  an  assignment  which  will  integrate  his  pastoral  gifts 
along  with  his  interest  in  Christian  Education  and  inter-personal 
relationships.  Seminary  highlight:  “Experiencing  love  and  acceptance 
from  others  who  also  were  seeking  to  daily  live  their  faith.  This  was 
evident  in  classroom  work,  in  clinical  pastoral  education  and  in 
seminary  community  life.” 

Irene  Annette  Stauffer,  United  Missionary  Church,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
She  is  teaching  courses  in  the  area  of  Christian  Education  at  Mountain 
View  Bible  College  near  Calgary,  Alberta. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (PEACE  STUDIES) 

Keith  E.  Gingrich,  Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  Illinois.  Keith  is 
exploring  several  possibilities  in  the  Christian  Education  area  related  to 
peace  and  social  justice  concerns.  His  nine  years  in  overseas  ministries 
gave  him  a breadth  of  experience.  Seminary  highlight:  “This  year  has 
been  very  much  one  of  repose  from  activism,  reflection  on  ten  years  of 
work  and  an  opportunity  to  be  reminded  of  the  place  of  discipleship, 
community  and  Christian  fellowship  in  the  attempt  to  model  and 
faithfully  live  the  ‘Good  News’  whenever  we  are  in  the  world.” 

David  L.  Hall,  First  Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio.  He  will  be  entering  a 
master’s  program  in  counseling  at  the  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  Engle  Metzler,  Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  Manheim,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Jim  becomes  Director  of  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania.  “This  past  year  at  seminary  has 
been  a consolidation  year — a time  of  reflection,  perception,  integration. 


and  fresh  challenges.  I will  most  remember  the  affirming  support  of  the 
community  during  this  year  of  adjustment  and  reorientation.  I especially 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  faculty.” 

Weldon  NIsly,  Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa.  Weldon  has  accepted 
an  MCC  assignment  to  conduct  Discipleship  Workshops  in  various 
settings  and  denominations.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  Bible  and 
contemporary  ethical  issues  of  social  justice  and  peace.  Seminary 
highlight:  “Aside  from  the  overall  opportunity  to  study  at  AMBS,  which 
has  been  a growing  and  an  exciting  experience  in  a new  direction  and 
dimension  of  my  life,  a particular  highlight  of  my  seminary  experience 
was  my  participation  in  the  Colombia  (South  America)  Seminar  where 
we  integrated  aspects  of  historical,  political,  and  theological  study  with 
cultural  and  social  life.” 

CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGY 

Jacob  M.  Tijerina,  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Jacob  will  be  working  as  an  Associate  Secretary  for  the  South  Texas 
Mennonite  Church  Council.  He  will  be  coordinating  the  youth  programs 
and  related  activities  of  seven  Spanish  congregations.  “I  guess  I could 
say  that  the  seminary  K-Group  experience  was  most  significant  in  my 
spiritual  and  social  life.  The  exposure  to  Mennonite  history  and  theology 
was  very  rewarding.” 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES:  ONE  YEAR 

Wilma  Ann  Bailey,  Friendship  Community  Congregation  in  New  York 
^ City.  Wilma  is  exploring  mission  service  possibilities  but  may  return  to 

m ^ k AMBS  in  the  fall. 

^ a . Jay  Richard  Frey,  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church,  Bronx,  New  York. 
r Following  this  one-year  sabbatical.  Jay  plansto  return  to  his  vocation  as 
a social  worker.  Seminary  highlights:  “Friendships  with  other  students, 
K-Group,  and  the  study  of  ‘Romans’  with  Howard  Charles  and  'Theology 
of  Ethics  of  Jesus’  Teachings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God’  with  Kalyan  Dey.” 
Susan  lone  Miller,  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio.  Susan 
will  be  serving  as  a summer  student  assistant  at  the  Maplewood 
Mennonite  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Concerning  seminary  she 
writes,  “I  have  really  appreciated  the  experiences  of  caring  and  sharing 
with  several  faculty  and  staff  members  and  many  students.  Also  enjoyed 
J.  C.  Wenger’s  classes.” 

MENNONITE  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 

MASTER  OF  DIVINITY 

Philip  Stucky  Bedsworth,  Prairie  Street  Mennonite,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Phil  will  teach  Bible  and  Spanish  at  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  where  he  hopes  “to  share  in  simple  sensitive  ways  the  past 
and  ongoing  history  of  God’s  people;  to  promote  continued  growth  in 
our  congregations  by  applying  a biblical  critique  to  our  lifestyles  and 
institutions.” 


Abram  Bergen,  Bethel  Mennonite,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Assignment; 
Youth  worker  for  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Manitoba  where  he 
will  work  with  congregational  youth  groups  as  well  as  students  on 
university  campuses.  Seminary  highlight:  “Working  at  biblical  texts 
from  the  original  languages  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  Bible  came  alive 
for  me  in  a new  way.” 

Jake  Friesen,  Mennonite  Brethren,  Riverton,  Manitoba.  He  will  be 
participating  in  the  Middle  East  Study  Tour  and  Field  Archaeology  this 
summer.  Jake  is  interested  in  teaching  but  future  plans  are  indefinite. 


Robert  K.  Koop,  Vineland  (Ontario)  Mennonite  Brethren.  Bob  will  be  a 
participant  in  the  Middle  East  Study  Tour  and  Field  Archaeology  this 
summer  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries. 
Future  plans  are  indefinite  but  is  interested  in  teaching.  The  courses  in 
biblical  studies  were  his  seminary  highlights. 

Marvin  J.  Shank,  Beulah  Missionary  Church,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Seminary 
highlight:  “In  the  Supervised  Experience  in  Ministry  experience  I 
learned  to  teach  and  develop  a Sunday  School  curriculum.  The  SEMs 
did  the  most  for  me  in  exploring  and  discovering  possibilities  for  me  in 
church  vocation.” 


J.  Richard  Sisco,  Conoy  Brethren  in  Christ,  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Richard  and  Debbi  will  be  self-supported  workers  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  investing  major  time  in  the  House  of  Fellowship 
which  is  the  church  John  and  Vel  Shearer  are  involved  in  planting. 
Seminary  highlight:  Biblical  studies.  “I  developed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Scripture  through  language  courses  and  book  studies  that  I am  happy 
about.” 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION) 

Richard  Bruce  Friesen,  Mayfair  Mennonite  Church,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
He  will  be  teaching  at  Elim  Bible  Institute  in  Altona,  Manitoba.  His 
classes  will  include:  Church  History,  Christian  Education,  Worship,  and 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Richard  says,  “I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  sense 
of  community  and  friendship  I have  found  at  seminary.  Also  I have  found 
many  of  the  classes  to  be  helpful  both  academically  and  in  a personal 
way.  I have  experienced  an  affirmation  of  some  of  my  life  goals  and  my 
chosen  life-style,  i.e.,  simple  living.” 

Peter  Letkemann,  North  Kildonan  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg.  Peter 
will  be  teaching  organ  and  music  theory  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg.  He  will  also  be  conducting  congregational  work- 
shops focusing  on  the  use  of  organ  in  Christian  worship.  He  lists  several 
seminary  highlights:  A communion  feetwashing  service  followed  by  the 
singing  of  Schutz’  St.  John  Passion  by  the  choir;  biblical  studies  with 
Jake  Enz,  Millard  Lind,  and  Howard  Charles. 

Mukanza  K.  Ilunga,  Zaire  Mennonite  Church.  Assignment:  Church 
leadership  training  in  Zaire.  He  will  be  helping  church  leaders  grow 
spiritually,  intellectually,  and  emotionally.  “Seminary  has  helped  me 
develop  self-awareness,  increased  my  understanding  of  the  church — its 
ministry  and  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  world’s  situation.” 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  (PEACE  STUDIES) 

Alice  Ebey  Archer,  Bethany  Chruch  of  the  Brethren,  New  Paris,  Indiana. 
Alice  is  seeking  ways  to  combine  her  interests  in  counseling  and  cross- 
cultural  relations.  She  states  “the  classes  related  to  my  cross-cultural 
interests  were  highlights  for  me.” 

Allen  Brenneman,  Maplewood  Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Vocation:  Engineer  with  interest  in  alternative  energy  sources.  Also 
involved  in  peace  witness  and  this  summer  will  be  coordinator  of  a 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  work  camp  and  will  participate  in  an 
International  Seminar  in  non-violent  direct  action  training. 

Stanley  Scott  Butler,  Spokane,  Washington.  "After  my  one  year  of 
Japanese  language  study  in  Tokyo,  I will  move  to  Hiroshima  to  assume 
the  Associate  Directorship  of  the  World  Friendship  Center  in  that  city. 

My  work  will  involve  outreach  to  the  surviving  hibakusha  (atomic  bomb 
victims),  and  coordinating  the  Center’s  interfaith,  cross-cultural 
activities  of  research,  writing,  seminars/lectures,  to  promote  interna- 
tional reconciliation.  I hope  to  be  used  by  the  Creator  of  all  peoples  to 
transform  mutilation  into  wholeness,  despair  into  hope ...  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil.”  Seminary  highlight;  “To  have  drawn  from  the  spirit,  thought, 
and  life  of  Clarence  Bauman.” 

Rosella  E.  Epp,  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  Henderson,  Nebraska. 

Rosie  will  be  attending  a seminar  on  nonviolence  and  traveling  in 
Europe  this  summer.  Fall  plans  are  uncertain. 


Mutombo-Mpanya,  Mennonite  Church  of  Zaire.  He  will  be  entering  a 
doctoral  program  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  Economic  Development. 
Seminary  highlight:  “Mostly  spiritual:  the  discovery  of  my  own 
weaknesses  and  limitations  and  also  the  discovery  that  God  cares  for 
what  is  weak.” 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES:  ONE  YEAR 

Alwina  Esther  Harso-Andries,  Indonesia  Mennonite  Church.  Esther, 
along  with  her  husband  Soesonto,  will  be  continuing  herstudies  here  at 
seminary  through  next  December. 


Eben  Kanukayl  Nhiwatiwa,  United  Methodist  Church,  Rhodesia.  Eben 
recently  was  ordained  by  the  United  Methodist  Conference.  He  will  be 
continuing  his  studies  at  Goshen  College  another  year  before  returning 
to  Rhodesia. 


Irvin  Vincent  Schmidt,  Eigenheim  Mennonite  Church,  Rosthern,  Sask. 
Irvin  has  accepted  a call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Carrot  River  Mennonite 
Church  in  Carrot  River,  Sask.  Seminary  highlights:  “The  pastoral  help  I 
have  received  from  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Reformation  and  Anabaptist  history,  counseling,  group  leadership, 
choir  and  hospital  chaplaincy.  I hope  to  go  back  with  a new  freshness 
and  understanding  of  the  Word  and  of  people.” 


What  are  GBS  graduates  doing? 

Four  or  five  persons  have  asked 
recently  about  seminary  graduates — 
what  are  they  doing?  Where  are  they 
serving?  Are  they  going  into  pasto- 
rates? Are  they  leaving  pastorates  and 
going  into  social  work? 

I could  not  answer  with  certainty, 
but  my  curiosity  was  awakened.  So  I 
researched  the  ninety-two  persons 
who  graduated  in  the  years  1970 
through  1976.  (The  1977  graduates  are 
still  in  the  process  of  selecting  and 
moving  to  places  of  service.)  I was 
surprised  to  find  that  not  a single  one 
is  in  social  work,  although  that  is  a 
meaningful  and  needed  occupation. 

In  summary,  I found  51.1%  (or  forty- 
seven  persons)  are  serving  in  pastoral 
ministries.  The  congregations  they 
serve  are  scattered  across  theU.S.  and 
Canada,  from  Alberta  to  Ontario,  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  elsewhere. 

I found  19.6%  (or  eighteen  persons) 
are  working  as  missionaries.  Where? 
In  Swaziland,  France,  Zaire,  Israel, 
Nigeria,  England,  and  Upper  Volta. 

And  there  are  20.7%  (or  nineteen 
persons)  in  a variety  of  tasks  which  I 
define  broadly  as  church  related. 
These  persons  are  involved  in  such 
ministries  as  teaching  Bible  at  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute:  ministry  to  pris- 
oners in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
Bible  teacher  and  conference  modera- 
tor in  Indonesia:  teacher  and  student 
advisor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College: 
fund  raising  for  Bethany  Mennonite 
High  School:  managing  a Provident 
bookstore  and  organizational  develop- 
ment at  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center 
in  Elkhart. 

And  finally  I found  8.6%  (or  eight 
persons)  are  engaged  in  the  basically 
non-church  occupations.  For  example, 
two  are  in  graduate  school;  one  in  N. 
American  Indian,  Studies,  and  the  other 


in  Old  Testament  preparing  to  teach  in 
one  of  our  church  schools.  One  is  a 
carpenter  and  another  is  a college 
administrator  and  teacher. 

What  are  GBS  graduates  doing? 
When  you  add  together  those  involved 
in  pastoral  ministries,  missionary 
work,  and  church-related  jobs,  you 
find  a total  of  91.4%  (or  eighty-four 
persons)  are  serving  in  church  minis- 
tries. And  the  others  are  in  meaningful 
occupations  also.  What  about  carpen- 
try? I think  Jesus  found  satisfaction  in 
that  trade  for  a number  of  years. 

1970-76i(92  graduates) 


OTHER  (8) 
8.6% 


CHURCH  RELATED  (19) 
20.7% 


MISSIONARY  (18) 
19.6% 


PASTORAL  MINISTRY  (47) 
51.1% 


— Joseph  Hertzler 
Administrative  Vice-President 


them.  All  were  held  incommunicado.  Cap- 
uano  and  Rosebaugh  were  not  beaten  by 
prison  officials,  but  they  heard  and  saw 
others  being  tortured. 

“I  felt  myself  being  reduced  to  an 
animal.”  Capuano  said.  “When  the  guards 
came  it  was  often  to  take  someone  for  a 
beating.  When  we  heard  the  jail  door  open, 
we  would  all  cower  into  the  back  of  the  cell, 
each  hoping  he  would  not  be  the  one  to  go. 

When  the  two  men  learned  of  Rosalynn 
Carter’s  visit,  they  told  the  American  consul 
they  would  be  available  to  tell  her  about  the 
unjust  treatment  prisoners  received  in 
Brazil. 

Capuano  is  not  bitter  about  his  imprison- 
ment and  subsequent  visa  refusal.  His 
concern  is  for  prisoners  who  remain  in  jail 
incommunicado,  not  knowing  when  they 
will  be  released. 

“One  of  the  most  valid  criticisms  of  our 
entire  experience,  and  one  that  is  inside  me 
as  well,  is  that  we  could  never  really  fully 
put  ourselves  into  the  shoes  of  the  poor  and 
be  like  them,”  Capuano  said.  “The  rest  of 
those  poor  persons  in  prison  do  not  have  the 
American  consul  to  arrange  for  their  release. 
Those  poor  people  on  the  street  do  not  have 
an  organization  like  MCC  to  provide  a liv- 
ing allowance.  They  cannot  escape  by 
returning  to  North  America.” 

For  this  reason  the  two  men  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  up,  to  document  the  predica- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  to  encourage  others  to 
work  for  justice.  “People  are  rejoicing  over 
the  voice  this  incident  has  given  to  those 
who  have  been  suffering,  ” Capuano  added. 

Rosebaugh  and  Capuano  have  also  been 
criticized  for  not  following  an  overarching 
development  plan.  “We  simply  wanted  to 
be  a personal  one-to-one  witness  for  Jesus 
Christ  among  the  poor,  ” Capuano  con- 
cluded. “If  we  had  it  to  do  over,  I wouldn’t 
do  a thing  differently.  I don’t  see  how  I 
could  do  anything  differently. 

“We  felt  the  Lord’s  leading  and  presence 
in  what  we  were  doing,  and  I feel  each  of  us 
has  a responsibility  to  identify  with  the  poor 
in  some  way  wherever  we  are.  ” 

Because  his  return  to  the  U.S.  was  unex- 
pected, Capuano  is  not  sure  what  he  will  do 
or  where  he  will  go  from  here.  But  he  would 
like  to  return  to  Brazil  someday. 

Licensing  of  pastors 
at  Jerusalem  church 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  10,  three 
brethren  were  licensed  for  the  pastoral 
ministry  at  a new  Spanish  congregation  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  called  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
The  three  brethren  are  M.  Martinez,  H.  C. 
Guzman,  and  Jose  Campoz.  The  request  for 
their  licensing  came  from  Samuel  Hernan- 
dez, the  pastor  of  a Spanish  congregation  in 
Woodburn,  Ore.,  and  currently  president  of 
the  Comite  Administrativo  del  Concilio 


Nacional  de  las  Iglesias  Menonita  Hispansas 
(Spanish  Council  of  Mennonite  Congrega- 
tions). 

Samuel  Hernandez  moderated  as  well  as 
interpreted  into  Spanish  for  the  licensing 
service.  There  were  also  two  special  music 
groups  from  the  Jerusalem  congregation 
which  sang,  and  a sermon  by  James  M. 
Lapp,  moderator  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Men- 
nonite Conference.  Harold  H.  Hochstetler, 
conference  minister,  officiated  at  the  licens- 
ing and  commissioning  of  the  three  brethren 
to  the  pastoral  ministry. 

In  the  annual  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  on  May  14,  official  action  was 
taken  to  grant  approval  for  the  licensing  of 
brethren  Martinez,  Guzman,  and  Campoz. 
The  Jerusalem  Church  has  also  made  ap- 
plication to  be  received  as  a member  con- 
gregation in  the  conference.  This  applica- 
tion will  be  processed  in  preparation  for  next 
year’s  conference  session. 

The  Jerusalem  congregation  presently 
meets  in  the  Jason  Lee  Methodist  Church  in 
Salem.  They  welcome  visits  by  persons  from 
other  congregations  in  the  conference  and 
are  also  open  to  sharing  a program  with 
other  congregations  upon  invitation. — 
James  M.  Lapp 

Rottenburg  marks 
Sattler's  death 

Rottenburg,  Germany,  commemorated  the 
450th  anniversary  of  Michael  Sattler’s  death 
on  May  20.  The  services  were  held  outside 
the  city  gates  along  the  Neckar  River,  where 
Sattler’s  wife  was  drowned. 

On  May  22  the  Lutheran  Church  and  two 
Catholic  churches  joined  the  Mennonites  in 
two  commemorative  services.  On  May  12 
Horst  Quiring,  a Mennonite,  spoke  on  “The 
Renewal  of  the  World  Through  Freedom  of 
the  Spirit — Michael  Sattler:  Partisan,  Pac- 
ifist, and  Prophet.  ” 

Many  Rottenburger  citizens  attended  the 
meeting.  Mennonites  from  the  congrega- 
tions at  Reutlingen  and  Stuttgart  also  at- 
tended. The  audience  listened  attentively  as 
the  life  of  Michael  Sattler  was  enacted  to  its 
bitter  end  before  them. 

Sattler’s  study  of  the  Pauline  epistles  led 


him  to  question  the  carnality  he  found  in  St. 
Peter’s  Monastery  near  Freiburg,  Germany. 

In  1525,  he  left  the  cloister,  married,  and 
joined  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  Zurich.  Sattler 
presided  over  the  1527  Schleitheim  confer- 
ence that  adopted  the  widely  accepted 
confession  of  faith.  Charging  him  with  the 
heresy  of  Anabaptism,  the  Rottenburg 
judges  sentenced  Sattler  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out  and  his  body  torn  by  hot  tongs  and 
burned.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  on 
May  20,  1527. 

Much  discussion  followed  the  pageant, 
and  local  historians  supplied  new  details 
from  their  archives  and  collections.  The 
meeting  was  widely  reported  in  the  press. 
An  ecumenical  group  worshiped  together  on 
May  22  in  the  evangelical  church  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  Hagel  of 
the  Rottenburg  Cathedral  and  Horst  Quir- 
ing. Excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Hans 
Denk,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  and  Menno  Si- 
mons formed  the  service  liturgy.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Hagel  on  the 
theme:  “Spiritual  Enlightenment  or  Re- 
bellion: Michael  Sattler’s  Question  to  the 
Churches.  ” 

Sattler  did  not  call  for  self-justification  or 
for  protest,  but  for  a return  to  the  Bible  and 
conciliation  between  the  different  confes- 
sions. 

Hagel’s  and  Quiring  s biblically  founded 
lectures  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
overflow  crowd  of  Christians. 

MDS  slings  mud 
at  Johnstown 

Less  than  two  days  after  the  July  20  flood, 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  were 
busy  helping  residents  at  Johnstown,  Scalp 
Level,  and  Seanor  dig  out  from  under  the 
mud. 

Repeated  thunderstorms  dumped  about 
II  inches  of  rain  on  the  Johnstown  area 
Wednesday  night.  This  caused  creeks  and 
rivers  to  flood  and  the  Laurel  Run  Dam 
north  of  Johnstown  to  break. 

Eloodwaters  carried  tombstones,  rocks, 
trees,  cars,  trailers,  and  entire  houses  as  far 
as  several  miles  from  their  original  plots. 
Rushing  rivers  sucked  roadbeds  from  under 
cement  highways  and  took  giant  bites  out  of 
the  macadam  roads. 

More  than  70  persons  were  found  dead 
and  more  than  100  were  missing  as  the 
water  receded  and  cleanup  began.  A thick 
layer  of  mud  covered  everything.  Telephone 
lines  were  down.  Electricity,  water,  and 
sewage  were  inoperative. 

By  Eriday,  70  MDS  volunteers  were  busy 
cleaning  up  mud.  Fifty  volunteers  appeared 
Saturday. 

The  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Johns- 
town, along  the  river,  was  first  to  be  cleaned 
out.  The  church  then  became  the  center  for 
MDS  cleanup  in  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Richard  Schertzer,  MDS,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  contact  person,  chats  with  MDS  volunteers  cleaning  out 
the  basement  of  a house  along  Paint  Creek  in  Seanor,  Pa. 


Mud  and  water  had  filled  the  church  base- 
ment to  within  two  inches  of  the  church 
meeting-room  floor,  several  steps  above 
ground  level. 

One  volunteer  spent  Saturday  plowing 
several  inches  of  mud  from  the  street  near 
the  church.  Other  volunteers  helped  resi- 
dents of  Scalp  Level  and  Seanor  carry  mud- 
covered  items  out  of  their  houses  and  shovel 
mud  from  their  basements. 

Dorsey  Eash  of  Johnstown  and  Alton 
Miller  of  Springs,  Pa.,  secretary-treasurer  for 
MDS  Region  I and  coordinator  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania-Maryland  unit,  are 
coordinating  the  MDS  operation.  Helping 
them  are  John  Kraybill,  pastor  of  the 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  and  David 
Shetler,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Johnstown. 

MDS  Region  I Coordinator  Landis  Her- 


Erie  J.  Sauder,  retired  founder  of  the  Sauder 
Woodworking  Co.,  spent  a happy  day 
among  family,  friends,  and  visitors  at  the 
Sauder  Museum  Farm  and  Crafts  Village 
(which  he  also  founded)  on  his  birthday, 
Aug.  6. 

His  children  and  museum  staff,  including 
his  daughter-in-law,  Carolyn  Sauder,  ar- 
ranged a large  cake  in  his  honor,  which  was 
shared  with  all  visitors  who  came  to  the 
snackshop  to  wish  him  well. 

It  was  Sauder’s  interest  in  the  Black 
Swamp  history,  his  interest  in  crafts,  and  his 
farm  background  that  impelled  him  to  orga- 
nize the  museum. 

Erie  has  three  sons,  nine  grandchildren, 
and  three  stepgrandchildren.  Now,  the 
“Village"  has  sentimental  value  for  Erie  be- 


shey  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  visited  the  area  on 
July  23  with  Richard  Shertzer,  Lancaster 
area  coordinator.  The  two  indicated  that  the 
MDS  operation  at  Johnstown  could  last 
several  months. 

Local  project  directors  said  downed 
phone  lines  hampered  local  coordination. 
The  directors  also  indicated  that,  during  the 
initial  ten  days  following  the  flood,  they 
would  concentrate  on  organizing  local 
volunteers  and  arranging  to  feed  and  house 
those  coming  from  a distance.  They  esti- 
mated that  a call  for  MDS  volunteers  from 
outside  the  area  would  come  at  the  end  of 
July. 

Mennonite  churches  are  located  in  the 
towns  where  volunteers  are  currently  work- 
ing. Project  directors  plan  to  carry  out  the 
MDS  recovery  project  as  part  of  the  out- 
reach of  these  congregations. 


cause  he  and  his  second  wife,  Orlyss  Short 
Sauder,  were  married  there  (before  the 
opening)  in  the  transplanted  historic  St. 
Mark’s  Lutheran  meetinghouse  on  Feb.  1, 
1976,  on  a blustery  winter  day,  while  the 
bride’s  daughter  played  the  organ  and  the 
potbelly  stove  warmly  roared  its  approval. 

Sauder  is  known  among  Mennonites  for 
the  church  furniture  he  has  made  and  his  ac- 
tive involvement  in  local  and  churchwide 
activities,  especially  through  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
in  South  America.  His  museum,  besides 
having  excellent  agricultural  equipment 
exhibits  and  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
woodworking  hand  tools,  reflects  Erie’s 
interest  in  Paraguay  with  artifacts  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Chaco. 


The  museum’s  founder  is  happy  when  he 
sees  people  enjoying  themselves  at  the  pot- 
tery-making or  glassblowing  demonstrations 
or  any  of  the  other  restored  historical  build- 
ings. It  must  have  been  of  special  satisfac- 
tion that  Aug.  6 saw  the  highest  attendance 
since  the  museum’s  founding  on  June  26, 
1976,  more  than  1,300  visitors. 

The  annual  Craft’s  Festival  helped  swell 
attendance,  but,  according  to  Sauder’s  son, 
Maynard,  attendance  has  been  good  all 
summer. 

With  a staff  of  more  than  50,  the  museum 
is  more  than  a one-horse  operation.  Die 
Alt  Sheier,  a restaurant,  under  separate 
management,  provides  a good  place  to  eat. 
The  museum  merits  a visit  by  Mennonites 
interested  in  northwestern  Ohio  history  and 
rural  American  agricultural  equipment  and 
the  development  of  home  labor  saving 
devices — washing  machines,  churns,  sewing 
machines,  and  the  like. 

General  Conference  puts 
family  in  focus,  Fretz 

J.  Winfield  Fretz,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  in 
the  second  of  two  addresses  on  “Family  in 
focus,  ” delivered  at  the  Monday  evening 
session  of  the  41st  triennial  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
July  28-Aug.  3,  in  Bluffton,  Ohio,  said  that 
less  than  half  the  families  in  the  U.S.  fulfill 
the  American  ideal  of  mother  and  father, 
married  only  once,  plus  children. 

After  describing  six  possible  modifications 
of  traditional  marriage  forms,  Fretz  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  an  appeal  to  his 
church  to  recover  three  basic  doctrines  in 
Mennonite  heritage  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  the  family;  nonresistance  applied 
to  family  relationships,  mutual  aid  in  and 
outside  the  family,  and  nonconformity  to 
the  world. 

The  sessions  opened  with  a communion 
service,  with  about  1,500  persons  participat- 
ing, followed  by  a drama  of  family  life 
vignettes.  The  drama  was  written  by  Gerald 
Loewen  and  Bernie  Wiebe,  Winnipeg; 
with  assistance  from  Diane  Umble,  Newton, 
Kan.  This  provided  the  kickoff  for  a con- 
ference much  interested  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  strong  family  life. 

The  war  tax  issue  generated  the  most 
lively  discussion.  Cornelia  Lehn,  a Founda- 
tion Series  writer,  gently  forced  the  issue 
when  she  asked  headquarters  not  to  with- 
hold that  portion  of  income  tax  she  felt  helps 
the  government  prepare  for  war.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  “A  call  for  congrega- 
tional study  on  civil  disobedience  and  war 
tax  issues,  ” would  have  permitted  head- 
quarters to  honor  her  request.  But  the 
conference  turned  down  the  amendment  1, 
190  to  336.  The  issue  will  continue  under 
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study  for  the  next  18  months. 

Missionaries  who  serve  in  countries  with 
oppressive  governments  should  walk  cir- 
cumspectly as  children  of  light,  but  the 
conference  will  stand  with  them  as  they 
witness  against  wickedness  in  high  places. 

This  was  one  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
on  Monday  by  the  922  delegates. 

The  resolution  was  prompted  by  increases 
in  torture  and  other  oppression  around  the 
world  by  governments  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left. 

The  statement  also  recopized  the 
"creeping  cancer  of  oppression  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.:  harassing  of  dissenters, 

electronic  spying  systems,  designing  master 
intelligence  networks. 

The  statement  asks  missionaries  to  consult 
with  national  Christians  but,  further,  “as 
they  see  terror  and  oppression  about  them, 
may  they  be  led  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  to 
those  in  power." 

In  line  with  this  concern,  Patty  Erb,  of  Ar- 
gentina, was  interviewed  by  Delton  Franz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  before  one  large  adult 
group  and  again  with  the  youth.  She  shared 
some  of  the  experiences  connected  with  her 
imprisonment  and  torture.  Her  greatest 
concern  is  for  those  left  behind  in  Argentine 
prisons. 

The  statement  will  be  communicated  to 
Mennonite  churches,  to  missionaries,  and  to 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments. 

Also  passed  was  a resolution  on  ministry. 
Among  its  requests,  it  asked  for  each  con- 
gregation to  call  at  least  one  new  person  into 
ministry  in  the  next  three  years,  for  a higher 
priority  to  ministerial  support  systems  such 
as  marriage  enrichment  retreats,  and  for  a 
guaranteed  minimum  pension  for  pastors  to 
be  set  up  by  the  conference. 

Bruce  Woods,  director  of  family  life 
education  for  the  conference  addressed  the 
youth.  He  helped  youth  understand  their 
own  family  difficulties  as  due  in  part  to  a 
difference  in  perception  of  the  world 
between  the  generations.  Each  generation  s 
perception  of  the  world  is  slightly  out  of 
focus.  They  try  to  pass  on  their  perception  of 
the  world,  but  the  next  generation’s  re- 
sponse is  to  overcorrect  the  distorted  vision 
of  their  parents. 

Woods  ended  the  session  by  turning  the 
concern  for  intergenerational  communica- 
tion into  reality.  Groups  of  fifteen  youth 
were  formed.  In  each  group  an  older  person 
was  placed,  in  most  cases  one  old  enough  to 
be  the  grandparent  of  the  youth.  The  older 
persons  were  there  to  tell  about  life  as 
they’ve  known  it  in  the  past.  “When  I was 
your  age,  ” they  began.  The  twenty-five 
minutes  allowed  for  this  storytelling  rapidly 
passed  by  as  the  youth  fired  question  after 
question  to  their  elders.  At  the  end  the  total 
group  expressed  its  appreciation  to  the 
elderly  by  a vigorous  and  extended  round  of 
applause. 

Although  the  denomination’s  seminary  in 


Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  experienced  a steady 
growth  in  enrollment  over  the  past  two 
decades,  many  of  the  graduates  are  not 
choosing  the  pastoral  ministry.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  there  is  a gap  between  con- 
gregational expectations  of  the  pastor  s 
leadership  role  and  that  of  the  seminary 
graduate. 

Bridging  this  gap  was  the  focus  of 
considerable  discussion.  One  suggestion 
would  take  the  seminary  faculty  away  from 
the  Elkhart  campus  to  provide  intensive 
teaching  ministries  on  location  at  different 
centers  in  North  America.  The  hope  was 
that  this  would  strengthen  leadership  at  the 
local  level. 

Despite  the  troubles  facing  the  nuclear 
family,  the  church  family  continues  to 
experience  a biblical  closeness.  Some  par- 
ticipants became  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
minority  persons,  other  than  native  Amer- 
icans, among  whom  GC  work  is  strong.  And 
at  least  among  Indian  churches,  local 
leadership  will  be  strengthened  if  the 
conference  has  its  way. 

Also,  GC  Mennonites  will  be  opening  a 
work  among  the  JJmsiedler,  resettlers,  in 
Germany. 

Detweiler  to  the 
Allegheny  Conference: 
use  your  gifts 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  members  in 
the  average  congregation  have  the  gift  to  be 
evangelists.  Bichard  Detweiler  told  the  dele- 
gates to  Allegheny  Conference.  Instead  of 
scolding  all  members  about  evangelism  and 
not  having  anyone  work  at  it,  he  held  that 
the  congregation  would  do  better  to  enable 
and  develop  these  people  who  have  the  gift. 
The  question  to  everyone  is  not,  “Have  you 
led  a soul  to  Christ?”  but  “Did  you  offer 
your  gift  and  yourself  to  what  Jesus  Christ 
desires  for  you?  ” 

Detweiler  served  as  guest  speaker  for  an- 
nual sessions  of  Allegheny  Conference 
meeting,  Aug.  4-6,  at  the  Allensville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  He  gave  five  addresses 
on  the  theme  “The  accountable  church” 
and  for  the  sixth  session  participated  with  a 
panel  responding  to  the  addresses. 


Middle-aged  couples  are  strongly  urged 
to  attend  Senior  Citizens’  Retreat  at  Little 
Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich.,  Sept.  3-8  ac- 
cording to  A.  J.  Metzler,  coleader.  “Retire- 
ment is  a dual  generational  opportunity  and 
responsibility  ...  of  the  two  generations.  ” 
Goshen  College  is  looking  for  a director 
of  communications.  The  job  includes  both 
editorial  and  graphic  arts  work.  More  in- 


Richard  held  that  there  are  three  primary 
forms  of  congregational  mission.  Not  only  is 
there  proclamation  (the  commonly  under- 
stood form)  but  also  service  and  fellowship. 

Throughout  the  addresses,  Richard 
stressed  the  need  for  a reverent  and  in- 
telligent approach  to  church  organization 
and  work.  He  seemed  to  say  that  church 
leaders  should  use  the  resources  at  hand  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  membership,  clear  up 
understanding  of  congregational  purpose, 
and  discover  gifts  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  conference  delegates  were  intro- 
duced to  Irvin  Weaver,  their  new  field 
worker,  formerly  of  Bath,  N.Y.  He  will  fill  a 
vacancy  which  has  been  open  since  the 
retirement  of  J.  j.  Hostetler. 

Extended  discussion  accompanied  the 
presentation  of  the  new  budget  which  called 
for  $99.26  per  member  for  all  causes  beyond 
the  congregation.  According  to  the  trea- 
surer’s report,  7 of  the  conference’s  35  con- 
gregations exceeded  this  amount  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  But  many  were  far  below  it, 
with  an  average  of  $62.23. 

John  H.  Kraybill,  pastor  of  the  Springs 
congregation,  was  elected  as  moderator  suc- 
ceeding Paul  Bender,  who  had  served  two 
terms  and  was  ineligible  for  reelection. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 

Services  for  flower 
show  visitors 

Every  ten  years  the  German  government  or- 
ganizes a Bundesgartenschau,  a giant  flower 
show  in  a park  created  especially  for  the  oc- 
casion. Each  garden  show  becomes  a 
permanent  park  for  its  host  city.  Christian 
churches  in  the  area  often  add  evening 
services  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  for  the 
visitors. 

The  1977  show  was  in  Stuttgart.  July  17 
and  20  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Stuttgart 
and  Backnang  were  responsible  for  the 
services.  The  Sunday  worship  service  at 
11:00  a.m.  was  led  by  Horst  Quiring  of 
Stuttgart.  Siegfried  Thiessen  of  Backnang 
led  the  evening  service.  Paul  Schwan  of 
Stuttgart  and  Thiessen  directed  the  mid- 
week meetings.  Both  worship  services  were 
accompanied  by  a choir  and  band. 


formation  is  available  from  Daniel  Kauf- 
fman, Director  of  College  Relations,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  (219)533-3161. 

Latin  and  black  concerns  will  open  of- 
fices with  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  in  mid-August.  Jose  Ortiz  will  head 
the  Office  of  Latin  Concerns;  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden,  Jr.,  the  Office  of  Black  Concerns; 
The  address  for  these  two  associate  general 
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secretaries  is:  Box  2123,  Elkhart,  IN  46514; 
(219)294-7131. 

Ivan  Kauffmann  begins  on  Sept.  1 as 
general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lom- 
bard, I L 60148. 

Paul  Mininger,  Goshen  College  president 
1954-70,  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  on  June  23  from  Wright  In- 
stitute, Berkeley,  Calif.  Mininger  retired 
from  the  Institute  on  June  30  as  vice- 
president  for  education  and  training. 

Richard  Lichty,  of  Hatfield,  Pa.,  is  to  re- 
search the  era  of  the  late  Bishop  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  Lancaster  Conference  leader  in 
missions,  education,  publications,  history, 
and  youth  interests.  The  study  is  com- 
missioned by  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  Historical  Society  and  will 
count  toward  Lichty’s  master’s  degree  at 
Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  Lichty  currently  teaches  his- 
tory and  religion  at  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  reports  that  the  new  Discipleship 
and  Service  unit  will  open  in  September  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  scheduled.  The  new  unit 
emphasizes  the  growth  dimensions  of  VS. 
Response  to  the  unit  has  been  good,  but 
men  volunteers  are  needed  to  balance  the 
unit.  A variety  of  job  assignments  are  avail- 
able. Eor  more  information  contact  Lloyd 
Miller  or  Maynard  Kurtz,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 

Registrations  for  Sign  Language  Work- 
shop, Aug.  21-27,  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  412-423-2056.  Pastors, 
friends,  and  relatives  of  deaf  persons,  and 
other  interested  in  learning  to  communicate 
with  the  deaf  are  urged  to  attend.  Eli  Sa- 
vanick,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 


Development  of  Deaf  Ministries,  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  the 
resource  leader.  Lodging  and  meal  cost  is 
$65.  “There  was  such  a good  response  at 
Estes,  ” Eli  said  that  he  hopes  persons  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  communication  skills. 

Leadership  couples  are  needed  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
to  direct  programs  in  Freeport,  111.,  Pearl 
River,  Miss.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Com- 
munity, church,  consumer  advocacy,  teach- 
ing, or  other  assignments  may  be  combined 
with  program  leadership.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Lloyd  Miller  or  Maynard  Kurtz, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514, 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  is  looking  for  counselors  to  work 
with  transient  men  at  Paul’s  Porch,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  A project  of  Neil  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Paul’s  Porch  provides 
temporary  housing,  a warm  atmosphere, 
and  a listening  ear  for  men  aged  18-30. 
Needed  are  single  men  or  a couple.  Some 
college  training  is  desirable.  Contact  Lloyd 
Miller  or  Maynard  Kurtz,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 

Harvey  and  Miriam  Graber,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers,  have  moved 
from  Elkhart  to  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  be  closer  to 
both  their  immediate  families.  They  ap- 
preciate the  church’s  interest  and  prayers  in 
this  time  of  Harvey  s illness.  His  condition 
continues  little  changed — sometimes  aware 
of  surroundings  and  visitors,  sometimes  not. 
Address:  17804  SR  4,  Goshen,  IN  46526, 

Craigwood  Extension,  a group  home  for 
eight  teenage  boys  in  London,  Ont.,  will 
close  on  Aug.  31.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Ont.)  opened  the  home  in  1964  as  a 
halfway  house  for  boys  returning  to  the  city 
from  Craigwood,  an  institution  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  boys  near  Ailsa  Craig,  20 


miles  north  of  London.  Since  1971  the  Ex-  j 
tension  has  received  boys  through  a variety  j 
of  sources.  London  is  now  saturated  with  \ 
such  facilities.  Furthermore,  the  Extension  ■! 
is  rarely  full  and  has  had  consistent  budget  j 
deficits.  : 

Chad  has  a new  dam.  Construction  on  I 
the  Hadjer  Linguer  Dam  near  Biltine  in  * 
eastern  Chad  ended  on  June  21.  Ground  was  \ 
broken  last  October,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  supplied  about  $27,000  for 
wages  to  the  125  construction  workers,  for 
running  costs  of  an  MCC  Land  Rover,  and  ! 
for  incidental  tools  and  materials.  The  MCC 
team  also  completed  two  wells  and  a large  i 
portion  of  the  work  on  two  other  wells.  i 

MCC  now  publishes  a catalog  of  the  ’ 
films,  filmstrips,  and  slide  sets  available 
through  its  film  libraries.  The  catalog 
describes  materials  in  the  libraries  at  the  ’ 
MCC  and  MCC  (Canada)  general  offices, 
regional  offices,  and  provincial  offices.  An 
update  of  material  recently  added  to  the  li- 
braries is  also  available  from  MCC  at  21  S. 

12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  regional 
offices. 

The  100,000  Kanadier  or  Colony  Men- 
nonites  in  North  and  South  America  now 
have  their  own  German-language  news- 
paper, Die  Mennonitische  Post.  Editor  Abe 
Warkentin  says  subscriptions  have  mounted 
to  3,000  since  the  first  issue  was  published 
on  Apr,  21.  MCC  volunteers  Abe  and  Myrna 
Warkentin  produce  the  newspaper  in  the 
Mennonite  Genealogy  building  in  Stein- 
bach,  Man.  The  publishing  board  hopes  to 
recruit  a full-time  VS  person  for  editorial  or 
mail  circulation  work. 

The  Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference 
house  at  7210  Meade  St.  in  Pittsburgh  is 
now  open  as  a student  center.  A student 
couple  is  host  and  hostess.  The  Center  wel- 
comes students  studying  in  Pittsburgh  who 


A patient’s  lot  is  not  an  easy  one 

La  Junta  (Colo.)  Medical  Center  Chaplain  Carl  Rudy  said,  “Being  a 
patient  in  a hospital  or  nursing  home  means  a series  of  losses.”  The 
patient  loses  space— confined  to  a small  room;  mobility— often  bedfast; 
personal  schedule — things  are  done  at  others’  orders;  control — doesn’t 
say  who  invades  the  space;  autonomy — staff  gets  inside  skin  with 
needles,  probes.  X-ray.  A chaplain’s  lot  is  to  show  concern  and  love, 
whether  by  holding  the  hand  of  an  acutely  ill  person,  or  by  being  a 
listener,  and  responding  to  feelings  expressed.  There’s  a place  for 
chaplains  on  the  health  team.  Team  up. 

Health  is  contagious— pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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want  a place  to  live  and  wish  to  be  part  of  a 
small  community  and  Christian  fellowship 
group.  Contact  John  E.  Beachy,  1007 
Market  St.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  Phone: 
(412)887-4748. 

The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  needs 
someone  trained  in  lithographic  press  work 
to  help  in  its  printing  plant.  Equipment  in- 
cludes a Miller  TPJ  23"  x 35"  and  a Harris 
single  color  23"  x 29".  If  interested  in  help- 
ing with  Christian  literature  production  and 
have  related  experience,  please  contact  the 
Personnel  Office  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

“In  June  we  shared  a little  more  than  we 
had  planned,”  Central  Phoenix  VSers 
reported  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
“Our  house  was  broken  into  three  times  in 
nine  days.  We  lost  many  of  our  personal 
belongings,  including  clothing,  but  it  has 
turned  into  a blessing  for  us.”  One  young 
man  stopped  twice  to  return  some  of  the 
stolen  articles  apologizing  for  those  who  had 
stolen  them.  The  policemen  who  came  after 
the  robberies  were  interested  in  VS  and  now 
stop  at  the  unit  occasionally.  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church  has  stood  behind  the 
unit  and  took  a special  offering  to  help  re- 
place stolen  articles.  “We  thank  the  Lord  for 
a caring  church  behind  us,”  the  VSers  said. 
“We  are  hoping  that  our  outreach  to  the 
community  will  be  blessed  by  the  Lord  with 
His  love  and  guidance.  We  know  that  God  is 
really  watching  over  us.” 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  First 
Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio;  six  by  baptism 
and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Bethany, 
Albany,  Ore.;  one  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Hernley,  Manheim, 
Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  and  Ann  Gin- 
grich from  Belize  City,  Belize,  to  2711  S. 
Main  Street,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Paul  T. 
Yoder  from  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  to  1047 
Stuart  St.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


readers  say 


Thanks  for  the  special  issue  covering  Assembly 
77.  After  being  at  Assembly  75  and  visiting  the 
Rocky  Mountains  30  years  ago,  one  could  imagine 
you  were  there.  Good  coverage!  Thanks  for  your 
good  work. — Arlene  H.  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I wish  to  comment  on  the  letter  (July  26)  by 
Richard  E.  Martin  in  his  criticism  of  singer  Anita 
Bryant  and  her  group  for  the  method  used  in  their 
campaign  against  homosexuals.  I feel  that  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  real  purpose  behind  their 
crusade.  First  of  all,  it  never  was  a crusade 
intended  to  reform  homosexuals.  Rather,  it  was 
the  combined  efforts  of  Christian  mothers  who 
objected  to  having  their  children  come  under  the 
influence  of  teachers  with  homosexual  tendencies 
forced  on  them. 

What  at  first  seemed  like  an  impossible  task 
turned  into  victory  because  God  heard  the  prayers 
of  many  Christians  whose  concerrr  is  the  uphold- 
ing of  biblical  teachings.  Because  of  their  stand. 


they  deserve  the  thanks  of  God  s people 
everywhere. 

In  the  Bible,  many  times  God  speaks  against 
the  sin  “without  natural  affection.’  This  unbib- 
lical  lifestyle  which  is  becoming  so  widespread 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  Christian. 

So,  instead  of  criticizing  Anita  Brvant  for  the 
method  she  used  in  her  campaign,  let  us  praise 
God  for  the  victory  gained. — E.  L.  Smith,  Eureka, 
111. 


A letter  in  the  July  26  issue  mentioned  the  cam- 
paign of  Anita  Bryant  and  because  of  the  tone  of 
the  letter  I feel  a response  is  in  order.  I suspect 
there  are  many  who  because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  local  Miami  issue  which  gave 
birth  to  the  “Save  the  Children  ” organization  see 
this  as  an  issue  of  a “crusader  out  to  destroy  a 
particular  group.  The  issue  in  Miami  came  as  a 
result  of  the  law  passed  by  the  city  council  which 
stated  that  any  person  could  not  discriminate 
against  another  because  of  the  sexual  preference 
of  the  other.  That  may  sound  like  a fair  proposi- 
tion until  one  becomes  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences. We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a few 
gay”  men  and  women  who  want  to  live  a quiet 
lifestyle  of  their  choosing.  Rather  we  are  dealing 
with  a concerted  effort  to  flaunt  their  lifestyle  as 
one  deserving  respect  and  even  one  to  be  desira- 
ble. Thus,  if  a homosexual  teacher  were  to 
espouse  his  sexuality  to  students  he  could  not  be 
terminated.  If  you  unknowingly  rented  the  base- 
ment of  your  home  to  a homosexual  and  he  be- 
came an  irritant  to  your  community,  you  could 
not  have  him  evictecl.  The  danger  of  the  law  was 
that  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  larger  community 
while  giving  credibility  to  the  “gay  ’ community. 

Anita  Bryant’s  desire  was  not  to  crusade  against 
homosexuals  per  se.  Rather,  her  purpose  was  to 
alert  the  community  to  the  real  danger  and  to 
unify  an  action  to  repeal  the  law.  I believe  that 
many  people  have  come  to  the  belief  that 
“enough  is  enough”  and  that  it  is  time  to  “draw 
the  line.”  The  council’s  action  was  rescinded  by 
better  than  two  to  one. 

Having  heard  Anita  Bryant  speak  I can  verify 
her  motives  and  actions  are  grounded  in  sound 
biblical  theology.  I would  urge  some  of  my 
brethren  to  examine  their  “enlightened”  and 
“open-minded”  attitudes  to  see  if  perhaps  it 
hasn’t  brought  about  a climate  that  is  missing  the 
mark  of  the  high  calling  of  discipleship. — John 
Oyer,  Orlando,  Fla. 


In  the  Aug.  2 issue  of  Gospel  Herald  there  is  an 
article  entitled  “Trivializing  the  Gospel.”  The 
author  had  a point  in  stating  we  must  beware  of 
trivializing  the  gospel,  but  I feel  he  was  wrong  in 
including  the  I Found  It”  campaign  in  his 
article.  The  “Here’s  Life,  America”  training  was 
an  intensive  three-day  seminar  to  prepare  laymen 
to  share  the  gospel  effectively.  Very  few  churches 
today  have  programs  through  which  they  train 
their  members  to  disciple  others,  to  lead  others  to 
Jesus  and  to  help  them  grow.  This  movement  ena- 
bled churches  throughout  the  nation  to  do  just 
that. 

I had  the  joy  last  November  of  leading  three 
women  to  Christ  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Two 
of  the  women  continued  in  Bible  study  with  me. 
Then  last  week  the  Lord  used  me  to  share  with 
one  of  the  ladies’  parents  and  both  received  Christ 
and  were  baptized. 

The  demands  of  saying  “I  Found  It”  were 
great.  You  had  to  take  the  training  and  even  then 
only  about  half  or  less  of  those  trained  were  will- 
ing to  actively  share  Christ  with  their  community 
through  telephone  or  door-to-door  not  because 
they  didn’t  know  how,  but  due  to  their  own  in- 
hibitions. 

Some  people  said  they  didn’t  like  the  “canned” 
approach  of  the  “Four  Spiritual  Laws”  and  yet 
they  also  admitted  they  had  never  led  anyone  to 


Christ  by  ’ living  ” their  testimony  and  never 
opening  their  mouths. — Mrs.  Linda  Gerber,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio. 


births 

"Ohildren  arc  an  heritakif  of  thr  I .ortl  (Ps  127  3) 


Britsch,  Calvin  L.  and  Cheryl  (Gross),  Akron, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Ryan  Christopher,  MaySl,  1977. 

Clemmer,  Ken  and  Marlene  (Landis),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Denean  Rochelle,  Julv  11,  1977. 

Dengler,  David  and  Adele  (Freed),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Leigh,  June  29,  1977. 

Dyer,  Davicf  and  Ellen  (Graybill),  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Andre  David,  July  10,  1977. 

Gingerich,  Paul  and  Sharon  (Derstine), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Maggie  Sum- 
mer, June  17,  1977. 

Golden,  Jerry  and  Joyce  (Mast),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jason  Lee,  Apr.  20,  1977. 

Goneau,  Kim  and  Wanda  (Delagrange),  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Haddi  Leila,  July 
12,  1977. 

Harder,  Bruce  and  Kathy  (Stoesz),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher  C.,  May 


9,  1977. 

Heatwole,  Leo  and  Carol  (Goshow),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Christy  La- 
vonne,  July  22,  1977. 

Hofstetter,  Ken  and  Cheryl  (Bibler),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Ann,  July  13, 
1977. 

Lichti,  Ekkehard  and  Wilma  (Leichty),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Erika 
Grace,  June  21,  1977, 

Martin,  Richard  and  Beverly  (Delagrange), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  David 
Andreas  D.,  July  19,  1977. 

Nase,  Ray  and  Marlene  (Alderfer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Brandon,  July  14,  1977. 

Steria,  Gilbert  and  Savilla  (Zehr),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  son,  Galen  Richard,  June 
21,  1977. 

Stoll,  John  and  Linda  (Chupp),  Casselton, 
N.D.,  third  son,  Justin  James,  July  27,  1977. 

Stuckey,  Gary  and  Marlene  (Gerig),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ryan  Gary, 
July  17,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Dennis  and  Dorothy  (Mar- 
tin), Bay  Port,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Kari  Jo, 
July  2,  1977. 

Weaver,  Leon  and  Nancy  (Stoltzfus),  Upland, 
Calif.,  second  son,  Ryan  Lee,  June  23,  1977. 

Yutzy,  Tim  and  Lucille  (Peachey),  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  first  child,  Noah  Simon,  June  20, 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  \ six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Anderson — Piatt. — Kevin  Anderson,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  and  Shelley  Piatt,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Rocky 
Ford  cong.,  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  June  4,  1977. 

Boshart — Graber. — Gale  Boshart,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  and  Annette  Graber,  Crawfordsville, 
Iowa,  both  of  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  L.  Roth, 
July  2,  1977. 

Detrow — Weaver. — David  Detrow  and  Char- 
maine  Weaver,  both  from  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
Leetonia  cong.,  by  Leonard  D.  Hershey,  June  18, 
1977. 

Eberly — Wilder. — Ben  Eberly,  Amarillo,  Tex., 
Community  Church,  and  Martha  Wilder,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  Rocky  Ford  cong.,  by  John  P.  Oyer, 
June  25,  1977. 

Kaufman — Summer. — R.  Timothy  Kaufman, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Mary  Sum- 
mer, Elsie,  Mich.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Abram 
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Kaufman,  father  of  the  groom,  June  18,  1977. 

Knip — Gingerich. — Bert  Knip,  Exeter,  Ont., 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  and  Elaine  Gin- 
gerich, Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Kupfer,  June  18,  1977, 

Koerner — Unternahrer. — David  Koerner,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Gen.  Conf.  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Rosetta  Unternahrer,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar 
Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Becky  Koerner, 
July  16,  1977. 

Mock — Widmer. — Sheridan  Mock,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  and  Sarah  Widmer,  Albany,  Ore.,  both  from 
Bethany  cong.,  by  Cloy  M,  Troyer,  July  23,  1977. 

Ozor — Nwobi. — Vincent  Chibuzor  Ozor,  East 
Goshen  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Edith  Chima 
Nwobi,  Evangelical  Churches  of  West  Africa, 
Surulire,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  by  Simeon  O.  Adebola, 
June  18,  1977. 

Petersheim — Graybill. — Isaac  Petersheim, 

Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Cambridge  cong.,  and  Huldah 
M.  Graybill,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weav'erland  cong.,  by 
Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  June  24,  1977. 

Sollenberger — Martin. — Joel  Edward  Sollen- 
berger,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong., 
ancT  Susan  Marie  Martin,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Marion  cong.,  by  Merle  G.  Cordell,  June  11, 
1977. 

Wengerd — Briskey. — Robert  Dean  Wengerd, 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  Gray  Ridge  cong.,  and  Dianne 
Marie  Briskey,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  July  23,  1977. 


obituaries 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord”  (Rev.  14:13). 

Alderfer,  Levi  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Sarah 
(Landis)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Salford  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  14,  1886;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  July  20,  1977;  aged  90  y.  He  was 
married  to  Edna  D.  Clemmer,  who  died  in  Aug. 
1975.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Alma 
Clemmer,  Mrs.  Mary  Anders,  Martha — Mrs. 
Curtis  Mininger,  and  Edna — Mrs.  Merrill  Freed), 
2 sons  (Abram  C.  and  Levi  C.,  Jr.),  14  grand- 
children, and  23  great-grandchilciren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  on  luly  23,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Beidler,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  and 
Sarah  (Pennepacker)  Reiter,  was  born  near  New 
Berlinville,  Pa.,  May  17,  1897;  died  at  the 
Allentown  and  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  Center, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  July  9,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  June 
20,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Warren  E.  Beidler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  son  (Gordon 
R. ),  2 sisters  (Susan — Mrs.  Charles  Childs  and 
Agnes — Mrs.  Nelson  Yoder),  and  one  brother 
(George  P.  Reiter).  She  was  a member  of  the  Bally 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  luly  12,  in  charge  of  James  C.  Longacre 
and  Paul  E.  Longacre;  interment  in  the  Church 
Cemetery. 

Blank,  Menno  K.,  son  of  Enos  and  Barbara 
(Petersheim)  Blank,  was  born  at  Byerstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  10,  1883;  died  at  Welsh  Mt,  Samaritan 
Home,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  July  12,  1977;  aged  93 
y.  His  wife  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Walter,  Mervin,  and  Wayne),  4 daughters 
(Mable,  Anna,  Erma,  and  Esther),  14  grand- 
children, 22  great-grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Millwood  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  15,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click, 
Abner  Stoltzfus,  and  Aaron  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  the  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Henry,  son  of  Christian  and  Annie 
(Landis)  Frey,  was  born  in  Greene  Twp.,  Sept,  25, 
1896;  died  at  Menno  Haven  Nursing  Home  on 
July  19,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  7,  1922,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Cockley,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 


viving are  one  daughter  (Vera — Mrs.  Harvey 
Lehman),  2 sons  (Paul  K.  and  Clyde  C.),  14 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Catharine  and  Fannie  Frey),  and  2 brothers 
(John  and  Christian).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  21,  in  charge  of  Omar 
R.  Martin  and  Preston  Frev;  interment  in  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Cnurch  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Jacob  R.,  son  of  Amos  and  Lizzie 
(Reist)  Garber,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
July  17,  1894;  died  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Rest 
Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  July  26,  1977;  aged  83  y. 
On  Nov.  2,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie 
Mumma,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Parke  M.),  one  daughter  (Pearl  M, — Mrs.  J. 
Howard  Longenecker),  11  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Paul  R.),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Susie  Musser  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Moseman).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bossier  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  July  29,  in  charge  of  Harlan  Hoover  and 
Russell  J.  Baer;  Interment  in  Bossier  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Waid  H.,  son  of  Joseph  Perry  and 
Mary  (George)  Heatwole,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Apr.  16,  1903;  died  in  the  Staunton  Manor 
Nursing  Home  on  July  21,  1977;  aged  74  y.  He 
was  married  to  Emily  Harner,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Leonard),  3 daughters 
(Ruby — Mrs.  Murvine  Miller,  Shirley  Jean  Heat- 
wole, and  Welby — Mrs.  Glenn  Hite),  and  4 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lynside 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Etter  Funeral  Home  Chapel  on  July  24,  in 
charge  of  Vance  Brydge  and  Herman  E.  Ropp; 
interment  in  the  Springdale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Alice,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Linda 
Viebranz,  was  born  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Sept.  9, 
1932;  died  of  cancer  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  17, 
1977;  aged  44  y.  She  was  married  to  Ezra 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Wayne  and  Darryl),  one  daughter  (Marlyn), 
her  mother,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Vera  McKinley, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Haven,  and  Josephine  Miller).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
20,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk  and  Stanlee 
Kauffman;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Kreider,  Edith  R.,  daughter  of  Tobias  R.  and 
B.  Ellen  (Ranck)  Kreider,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1903;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  21,  1977;  aged  73  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Stella  R.  Shultz  and  Mrs. 
Anna  R.  Miller)  and  3 brothers  (Chester,  Isaac, 
and  Benjamin).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Bachman  Funeral  Home, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  July  23,  in  charge  of  James  M. 
Shank;  interment  in  Strasburg  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Kuhns,  Allen  W.,  son  of  Abraham  and  Amanda 
(Nice)  Kuhns,  was  born  near  Columbus,  Kan., 
Nov.  18,  1883;  died  at  the  Liberty  Nursing  Home, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  25,  1977;  aged  93  y.  On 
May  14,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Inez 
Shupe,  who  died  on  Apr.  2,  1963.  Surviving  are  6 
daughters  (Helen — Mrs.  Clarence  Freeman,  Ha- 
zel— Mrs.  John  Hershberger,  Eunice — Mrs. 
Wallace  Shellenberger,  Lois — Mrs.  Woodrow 
Ramseyer,  Inez — Mrs.  Herbert  Frye,  and  Mir- 
iam— Mrs.  Bob  Liechty),  one  son  (James),  29 
grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Arthur  and  Edgar),  and  one  sister  (Eva).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Peacock- Frye-Almont 
Chapel,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Martin;  interment  in  the  East  Holbrook  Cem- 
etery. 

Landis,  Simon  H.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Annie 
(Hess)  Landis,  was  born  in  Manheim  Twp.,  Pa., 
died  at  the  Duke  Convalescent  Home  on  July  3, 
1977.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Leaman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mir- 
iam— Mrs.  Irvin  Deminger  and  Jane — Mrs. 


Eugene  Hoover),  10  grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (John  H.  and  Warren 
H.),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Witmer).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  6,  in 
charge  of  Elam  W.  Stauffer  and  Lester  Hoover. 

Lintz,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Ben  and  Elizabeth 
(Moose)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Oct.  5,  1885;  died  at  the  Brenn-Field  Nursing 
Center,  Orrville,  Ohio,  July  13,  1977;  aged  91  y. 
She  was  married  to  Charles  T.  Lintz,  who  died  in 
1952.  Surviving  are  2 step-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Solomon)  and 
2 sisters  (Lydia  Hartzler  and  Mary  Shoup).  She 
was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Auble  Funeral  Home  on  July  15,  in  charge  of 
Frank  A.  Sturpe;  interment  in  Martins  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Nyce,  Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Henry  M.  and 
Emma  (Freed)  Nyce,  was  born  at  Elroy,  Pa.,  Feb. 
2,  1911;  died  at  her  home  on  July  25,  1977;  aged 
66  y.  Surviving  are  6 sisters  (Irene  A.  Moyer,  Mrs. 
Lydia  F.  Freed,  Mrs.  Marietta  F.  Kratz,  Esther 
A. — Mrs.  Raymond  Rice,  Margaret — Mrs.  San- 
ford Kiser,  and  Nora — Mrs.  Jacob  Rice),  and  2 
brothers  (Jacob  F.  and  Norman  F. ).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  he|d  on  July  28,  in 
charge  of  Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Karla  Jane,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Martha  (Schrock)  Wickey,  was  born  at  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  July  16,  1957;  died  at  Borgess  Hospital, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  May  23,  1977;  aged  19  y.  On 
May  22,  1977,  she  was  married  to  Joe  Stauffer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  her  parents,  one 
brother  (Kevin),  and  her  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ora  Schrock  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August 
Wickey).  She  was  a member  of  the  South  Colon 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  26,  in  charge  of  Landis  Martin, 
Jessie  Stauffer,  and  Ora  Schrock;  interment  in  the 
Findley  Cemetery. 

Steir,  Reynolds  M.,  son  of  John  and  Nora  (Am- 
merman)  Steir,  was  born  at  Patton,  Pa.,  May  3, 
1897;  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July  21,  1977; 
aged  80  y.  On  July  22,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Nicholson,  who  died  on  Dec.  19,  1976.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Donald  E. ),  2 daughters 
(Thelma  DeRosa  and  Ina  E.  Anderson),  one  sister 
(Mae  Jenkins),  and  one  brother  (Cyrus  Steir).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Mary  Smith 
and  Julie  Cartwright)  and  3 half  brothers 
(Samuel,  Harve,  and  Elli).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  24,  in  charge  of  John 
M.  Drescher;  interment  in  Green  Ridge  Memorial 
Park,  Pennsville,  Pa. 

Wagler,  Elmer  B.,  son  of  Noah  and  Magdalena 
(Bender)  Wagler,  was  born  at  North  Easthope 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1917;  died  at  his  home  at  New 
Hamburg,  July  24,  1977;  aged  59  y.  On  Sept.  10, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Mice  Magdalena  lutzi, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (David), 
one  daughter  (Linda),  his  mother,  and  4 brothers 
(Henry,  Ivan,  Omar,  and  Lome).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  26,  in 
charge  of  Vernon  B.  Zehr  and  Mahlon  Bender; 
interment  in  19th  line.  East  Zorra. 
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Catholic  pastor  to  drop  bingo; 
no  help,  morally  or  spiritually 

A Roman  Catholic  pastor  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  announced  the  elimination  of  the 
parish  bingo  because  “it  no  longer  fits  into 
the  spiritual  life”  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel-St.  Ann  parish  and  “is  hurting  us 
more  than  it  is  helping  us.  Despite  a 
substantial  financial  return  to  the  parish  by 
the  weekly  bingo  games.  Father  John  J. 
Caupano  has  scheduled  their  demise  for 
Oct.  31,  when  the  current  bingo  license 
expires.  While  bingo  is  profitable,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  it  innocent  and  charitable,”  said  the 
pastor,  noting  that  more  and  more  it  brings 
out  the  worst  in  the  players. 


Churches  only  organizations  resistant 
in  Nazi  Germany,  scholar  says  in  history 
A newly  published  book  considered  to  be 
the  definitive  account  of  opposition  in  Nazi 
Germany  declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  churches  “were 
the  only  major  organizations  to  offer  com- 
paratively early  and  open  resistance.” 
Adolph  Hitler  succeeded  in  throwing  po- 
litical parties  and  trade  unions  into  disarray, 
but  religious  opposition  began  in  1933  and 
continued  through  the  1945  collapse  of  the 
Third  Reich,  according  to  Peter  Hoffman, 
author  of  The  History  of  the  German 
Resistance,  1933-1945,  published  by  MIT 
Press  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  book  by  the 
German-born  professor  who  teaches  Ger- 
man history  at  Montreal’s  McGill  University 
was  first  published  in  German  in  1969,  but 
contains  new  material  for  the  newly 
published  English  translation. 


Baptist  World  Alliance 
backs  worldwide  drive  on  polio 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  (BWA)  has 
challenged  its  members  to  provide  one  third 
of  $3  million  required  for  a worldwide  im- 
munization campaign  against  poliomyelitis. 
The  remaining  funds  will  be  raise  by  the 
Jonas  Salk  Institute  and  the  Brother  s 
Brother  Foundation  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Hingson.  Dr.  Salk  discovered  the  anti- 
polio vaccine  in  1953  and  has  recently 
improved  his  formula  for  more  effective  use 
in  tropical  countries  lacking  refrigeration. 

Church  in  Uganda  reported  crowded, 
growing 

Church  life  in  Uganda  has  “certainly  not 
broken  down,”  says  Dame  Diana  Reader 
Harris,  president  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  “On  the  contrary,  ” the  Anglican  lay 
leader  added,  “there  are  packed  congrega- 


tions and  the  church  is  still  growing.  Dame 
Diana  made  the  comment  at  a press 
conference  in  London  a few  hours  after  ar- 
riving back  from  a week’s  visit  to  Uganda  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Church  of  Uganda  (An- 
glican). 

Noting  that  over  half  the  population  of 
Uganda’s  11  million  are  Christians,  Dame 
Diana  said  the  Anglican  Church  was  not 
only  alive  and  well  but  adding  to  its  num- 
bers. It  is  in  the  spiritual  care  of  an 
archbishop  (the  Most  Rev.  Silvano  Wani)  of 
its  own  choice,  she  said,  and  it  prays 
regularly  for  the  country’s  Muslim  presi- 
dent, Idi  Amin.  Archbishop  Wani  succeeded 
Archbishop  Janani  Luwum,  who  died  in 
mysterious  circumstances  earlier  this  year. 
Many  said  he  was  slain  on  the  orders  of 
President  Amin. 

U.S.  development  of  neutron  bomb 
condemned  by  an  Anglican  leader 

President  Jimmy  Carter’s  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States  is  to 
develop  the  neutron  bomb — a weapon  that 
destroys  people  while  leaving  buildings 
intact — has  brought  a strong  protest  from 
Canon  L.  John  Collins,  treasurer  and  former 
precentor  of  St.  Paul  s Cathedral.  Canon 
Collins,  72,  internationally  known  for  his 
pacifism,  championship  of  nonwhites,  and 
outspokenness  as  a writer  and  lecturer,  said 
in  a sermon  in  St.  Paul’s  that  the  so-called 
balance  of  power  was  a “balance  of  terror 
and  “our  old  friend  the  arms  race  in  a new 
guise.  The  morality  of  the  nuclear  deterrent 
is  the  morality  of  tyranny,”  he  declared.” 


Religious  convictions  bill  would 
exempt  many  from  union  membership 
Employees  holding  religious  beliefs  pro- 
hibiting support  of  labor  unions  would  be 
permitted  to  withhold  such  support  under 
an  “Employee  Bill  of  Rights”  measure  in- 
troduced in  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  In  section  9,  entitled 
“Individuals  with  Religious  Convictions, 
of  the  bill,  the  National  Labor  Relatioiis  Act 
would  be  amended  to  read  as  follows;  “Sec- 
tion 10.  Any  employee  (including  any  em- 
ployee of  a health  care  institution)  who  is  a 
member  of  and  adheres  to  established  and 
traditional  tenets  or  teachings  of  a bona  fide 
religion,  body,  or  sect  which  has  historically 
held  conscientious  objections  to  joining  or 
financially  supporting  labor  organizations 
shall  not  be  required  to  join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organization  as  a condi- 
tion of  employment;  except  that  such  em- 
ployee may  be  required,  in  lieu  of  periodic 
dues  and  initiation  fees,  to  pay  sums  equal 
to  such  dues  and  initiation  fees  to  a nonre- 
ligious charitable  fund  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  code,  chosen  by  such  employee 
from  a list  of  at  least  three  such  funds. 


designated  in  a contract  between  the  em- 
ployer (including  an  employer  which  is  a 
health  care  institution)  and  a labor  organiza- 
tion, or  if  the  contract  fails  to  designate  such 
funds,  then  to  any  such  fund  chosen  by  the 
employee.  ” 


Tells  clergy  to  stick 
to  religion,  shun  politics 

A Yugoslav  communist  leader  said  that 
clergymen  should  stick  to  religion  and  not 
become  involved  in  the  nation  s political 
and  social”  life.  “In  our  country,”  said  Todo 
Kurtovic,  secretary  of  the  powerful  League 
of  Yugoslav  Communists,  “religious  free- 
doms are  a component  of  the  other  freedoms 
in  our  society.  They  are  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  and  by  our  practice,  but  re- 
ligious freedoms  should  be  construed  as 
truly  religious  and  not  as  interference  by 
churches  in  political  and  social  life. 

Responding  to  a reporter’s  question  about 
communists  who  “secretly”  practice  re- 
ligious rites,  Mr.  Kurtovic  said  it  was  ob- 
vious that  “this  is  a dilemma  for  a certain 
number,  one  may  say,  a small  number  of 
people,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  will  continue. 
Such  people,”  he  said,  “have  chosen  their 
own  path.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  either 
they  rid  themselves  of  religious  convictions 
or  they  leave  the  League  of  Communists. 

Missouri  Synod  delegates  oppose 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  65 

Delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod  voiced  “dis- 
approval of  the  arbitrary  practice  of  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  65  when  the  persons 
affected  are  still  to  serve  effectively.”  In  a 
resolution  which  reworded  a Synod  bylaw, 
the  Synod  said  that  in  general  such  manda- 
tory retirement  at  65  “may  be  impractical, 
unwise,  dehumanizing,  and  a form  of  dis- 
crimination.” The  Synod  permits  retirement 
at  65  and  requires  it  for  “salaried  nonelec- 
tive personnel  ” at  age  70. 

Governor’s  death  penalty  veto 
draws  right-to-life  challenge 

In  view  of  New  York  Gov.  Hugh  Carey’s 
rejection  of  capital  punishment,  a former 
president  of  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee  has  questioned  the  governor’s 
hesitation  in  throwing  this  full  weight  be- 
hind a condemnation  of  abortion  and  pro- 
motion of  a human  life  amendment.  Edward 
J.  Golden  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  a letter  to  Gov. 
Carey,  pointed  to  the  “lofty  ideals  and  cou- 
rageous moral  judgments  used  by  the 
governor  in  vetoing  a recent  capital  punish- 
ment bill  “in  opposition  to  political  reali- 
ties.” He  said  he  would  anticipate  the  same 
logic  will  be  applied  to  abortion,  the  so- 
phisticated savagery”  that  takes  over  one 
million  lives  each  year  in  the  U.S. 
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Doing  something 


If  there  is  a common  theme  in  the  feature  articles  of  this 
issue,  it  is  that  they  all  represent  stories  of  people  who  have 
done  or  are  doing  something  about  what  they  believed.  My 
colleague  in  the  other  office  and  I fell  to  talking  the  other 
day,  about  whether  our  lives  are  any  different  from  those  who 
do  not  profess  to  believe  in  Christ. 

Like  they,  we  eat  and  sleep,  drive  cars,  go  to  offices,  pay 
bills  and  taxes,  send  children  off  to  school.  Many  of  us  most 
of  the  time  seem  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  crowd.  Yet 
some  of  us  believe  that  following  Christ  is  important  and  we 
really  mean  to  do  so.  What  hinders  us? 

One  possible  hindrance  is  the  emphasis  on  the  church  as  a 
place  for  study.  I believe  in  study  and  have  spent  years  in 
formal  as  well  as  informal  education.  I attend  Sunday  school 
regularly  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  I am  interested  in 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a group  to  study  in  comparison  to  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  a group  to  act. 

Action  requires  a level  of  decision  and  commitment  that  is 
not  needed  for  study.  Try  it  sometime.  It  is  one  thing  to  study 
or  talk  about  nonparticipation  in  war  or  the  nonpayment  of 
war  taxes.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  a stand  on  such 
issues  and  to  act  on  the  basis  of  this  stand. 

Most  people,  wrote  Sidney  J.  Harris,  would  rather  switch 
than  fight.  Yet  there  are  those  of  us  who  hold,  as  our  fathers 
have,  that  some  things  are  important  enough  to  be  worth 
striving  for.  And  we  intend  to  act  on  the  basis  of  this 
assumption.  Yet  we  are  people  of  modest  abilities,  and  also 
cautious,  not  eager  to  stir  up  the  neighbors  or  get  the 
attention  of  the  government.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  these  things 


to  follow  Christ? 

Certainly  this  has  happened  at  specific  times  and  places 
and  over  what  seem  today  to  be  innocent  issues.  In  Zollikon, 
Switzerland,  in  1525  a little  group  of  farmers  and  tradesmen 
began  an  independent  church.  Such  churches  are  common  in 
the  world  today  and  few  pay  any  attention.  In  1525  the 
church  and  state  teamed  up  and  stamped  it  out. 

So  today  organizing  a new  congregation  is  probably  not  a 
courageous  thing — depending,  of  course,  where  it  is  done. 
This  is  not  to  say  it  is  not  a good  thing  to  found  a church.  It  is 
just  that  “edgy”  issues  have  moved  on  to  somewhere  else. 

Occasionally  someone  asks  whether  lack  of  persecution  is  a 
sign  of  lack  of  faithfulness.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  so, 
but  the  issue  bears  watching.  The  social  strategy  of  1 Peter 
has  interested  me  as  I have  given  thought  to  this  book 
recently.  There  seems  an  assumption  in  Peter  that  his  readers 
would  be  persecuted  for  their  faith,  for  they  were  in  a hot 
spot.  But  they  were  urged  not  to  give  undue  occasion  for  the 
world  to  oppose  them.  Outdo  the  neighbors  in  showing  love 
and  respect,  give  proper  deference  to  the  government.  You 
are  free  people  but  do  not  overuse  your  freedom. 

Much  of  what  we  do  for  Christ,  it  would  seem,  can  be  done 
quietly  without  creating  a stir.  But  once  in  awhile  through 
just  doing  what  we  believe  is  right,  we  may  stumble  into 
trouble. 

This  is  understood  to  be  our  privilege  and  responsibility 
according  to  the  tradition  which  we  have  received.  But  most 
of  us  are  out  of  practice,  since  the  neighbors  usually  have  no 
objection. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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First  of  three  articles  on  the  resettlement  of 
Indochinese  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 


Indochinese  into  the  melting  pot 


by  Ruth  Seitz 


In  1975  Camp  Pendleton,  Fort  Chaffee,  and  Indiantown 
Gap  were  names  in  the  news  taken  by  many  Americans  to  be 
loud  distress  signals.  Over  130,000  Indochinese  refugees 
waited  at  these  government  camps  in  California,  Arkansas, 
and  Pennsylvania  for  sponsors. 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Americans  took  ac- 
tion. Nine  agencies,  several  of  which  were  official  immigra- 
tion branches  of  large  denominations,  began  seeking 
sponsors — families  and  groups — who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  settlement  of  a refugee  family.  “Sponsoring  a family” 
meant  providing  housing,  food,  clothing,  employment,  lan- 
guage training,  and  any  other  needs  that  would  lead  to  self- 
support. 

Aware  of  the  urgent  need,  Mennonite  congregations 
volunteered.  The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Mission  Board  set  up  an  office  in  Akron, 
Pennsylvania — Vietnamese  Refugees  Ministries — to  match 
Indochinese  with  sponsors.  The  V.R.M.  team — Quang  Xuan 
Tran,  a Vietnamese  Mennonite  pastor,  and  Don  Sensenig,  a 
veteran  missionary  to  Vietnam — visited  Indiantown  Gap  and 
interviewed  refugees  in  person.  They  also  urged  congrega- 
tional committees  to  visit  “their  family”  at  the  camp  before 
they  set  up  living  quarters  for  them.  With  knowledge  of 
Vietnam  and  expert  handling  of  the  language,  this  team 
quieted  many  fears. 

Reasons  for  anxiety.  The  Indochinese  had  many  reasons 
for  anxiety.  Many  had  left  their  homelands — Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  Cambodia — with  little  preparation.  In  small  boats  and 
planes  with  few  possessions,  they  fled  to  neighboring  islands 
before  they  were  flown  to  the  U.S.,  a foreign  culture. 

Most  refugees  are  now  settled,  but  do  they  feel  that  way? 
Have  they  substituted  Heinz  57  for  fish  sauce?  To  what 
degree  are  they  assimilating  American  ways?  This  article  and 
the  two  following  are  based  on  interviews  with  persons  who 
have  settled  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Indochinese  use  much  of  our  material  culture — 
Pampers,  electrical  appliances,  and  laundromats.  At  first  they 
were  very  disappointed  with  our  inept  public  transportation 


Ruth  Seitz  is  now  living  in  Halifax,  Pa.  She  and  her  husband,  Blair,  spent 
several  years  in  Africa  as  a writer-photographer  team. 


system,  but  now  they  own  their  own  cars  and  make  frequent, 
long  trips  to  visit  relatives  and  friends.  They  like  some  quick 
foods  but  find  ice  cream  distastefully  cold.  Vietnamese  res- 
taurants have  opened  in  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  and 
Indochinese  shops  provide  the  specialties  they  love  but  can- 
not afford  to  eat  all  the  time.  Rice  is  their  staple;  an  average-  | 
size  family  can  finish  off  a 50-lb.  bag  in  a few  weeks.  Yes,  rice 
for  breakfast  too. 

The  Indochinese  are  eager  to  please.  In  a restaurant  a 
Vietnamese  woman  ordered  a Coke  and  a hot  dog,  unpalat- 
able to  her  taste,  “because  the  girls  in  the  factory  eat  this.” 
Pastor  Quang’ s family  eats  rice  with  chopsticks  at  home,  but 
accepts  American  food  when  they  are  guests. 

Language  was  an  initial  difficulty.  With  special  assistance 
in  school  and  some  private  tutoring,  children  and  teenagers 
learned  English  quickly  and  are  a part  of  the  public  school  ■ 
system.  Adults  took  evening  language  classes,  but  many  older  | 
women  who  are  not  a part  of  the  working  world  made  limited  j 
progress.  “The  words  go  out  of  my  head  as  quickly  as  I pour  [] 
them  in,”  one  explained  in  Vietnamese. 

Many  Vietnamese  wish  to  retain  their  identity  and  are 
disheartened  that  their  children  are  losing  their  own  lan- 
guage because  they  speak  English  all  the  time.  “Speaking 
English  well  is  important  for  our  children’s  success,  ” said 
Pastor  Quang  in  his  quiet  way.  “But  we  don’t  want  them  to 
lose  our  own  language  like  German-Americans  did.  It  is 
possible  for  our  children  to  keep  Vietnamese  if  they  speak  it 
daily  with  their  parents.” 

Underemployment  prevails  among  Indochinese  profes- 
sionals. Men  who  were  generals  in  Vietnam  are  janitors  in 
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Quang  Xuan  Tran,  Vietnamese  Mennonite  pastor  at  Vietnamese  Minis- 
tries in  Akron,  Pa.,  helps  many  families  with  their  adjustment  difficulties. 


America.  A Cambodian  doctor  works  as  an  orderly  while  he 
studies  English  to  qualify  for  the  exams  to  practice.  Women 
accustomed  to  cradling  their  babies  and  cooking  specialties 
from  scratch  now  move  like  robots  over  an  assembly  line.  But 
still  they  plug  on,  generally  doing  their  work  well. 

A desire  to  improve.  At  the  close  of  the  refugee  camps  in 
December  1975  Gerald  Ford  noted  that  the  Indochinese  have 
“a  deep-seated  desire  to  improve  themselves.”  It  was  this  im- 
petus that  helped  them  cope  with  the  initial  loss  of  family, 
home,  community,  and  belongings  and  to  put  themselves 
together  in  a new  sphere.  Don  Sensenig  of  the  refugee  office 
at  MCC  indicated  that  any  present  depression  stems  from  the 
realization  that  they  may  not  get  much  further— in  language 
mastery,  in  the  job  market,  and  in  legal  status. 

Indochinese  immigrants’  official  classification  is  parolee  or 
refugee — with  special  permission  to  be  employed  but  no 
channel  to  apply  for  citizenship.  Most  do  not  anticipate 
returning  to  their  countries  under  the  present  governments. 
In  fact,  they  fear  that  the  opening  of  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  their  capitals  would  require  their  registration  as 
aliens.  Operating  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  with  the  third 
highest  number  of  Indochinese  settlers,  the  Vietnamese 
Refugees  Ministries  office  is  pressing  for  a congressional  pro- 
vision to  increase  the  quota  for  citizenship. 

The  Mennonite  refugee  office  offers  other  services  to 
refugees  and  their  sponsors — ‘‘whatever  the  situation  de- 
mands, ” sums  up  Don  Sensenig.  We  find  jobs  and  spe- 


cialized training  for  refugees,  search  for  lost  relatives,  give 
advice  on  house-buying,  and  sort  out  any  strained  rela- 
tionships.” 

Both  he  and  Quang  receive  SOS  calls  at  almost  any  hour. 
One  night  Sensenig  was  awakened  by  a sponsor  who  had 
been  threatened  by  a Vietnamese  teenager.  Quang  got  an 
ea.  morning  call  from  a man  at  the  hospital  who  could  not 
explain  his  symptoms  to  the  doctor. 

‘‘At  least  90  percent  of  the  500  refugees  that  we  placed 
with  Mennonite  sponsors,”  said  Sensenig,  ‘‘are  now  self-sup- 
porting.” He  attributed  this  good  record  to  the  coaching  the 
sponsors  gave  the  refugees  on  saving  and  spending.  They 
gave  individual  attention.”  Most  congregations  deposited  the 
government  allotment  for  settlement  channeled  through 
Church  World  Service — $100  per  person — into  a savings  ac- 
count for  the  family.  Later  this  became  a down-payment  on 
major  purchases.  ‘‘The  Mennonite  record  for  settlement 
without  relying  on  welfare  is  tops,  according  to  Sensenig. 
‘‘At  least  30  percent  of  the  nation’s  newest  immigrants  are  on 
welfare.  ” 

For  the  few  refugees  who  continue  to  have  serious  adjust- 
ment problems,  the  Mennonite  office  is  indispensable. 

When  a Vietnamese  mother  observed  that  her  youngsters 
were  forgetting  their  own  language  in  their  American  Men- 
nonite foster  home,  she  wanted  them  to  live  with  her  again. 
Two  obstacles  were  in  her  way— past  illnesses  including  epi- 
lepsy and  the  need  for  a job  with  adequate  salary.  Quang  and 
Sensenig  spent  the  best  part  of  two  days  driving  to  the 
various  family  members  to  discuss  their  feelings  and 
concerns.  With  patient  but  firm  questioning  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  and  emotional  factors  involved,  they 
elicited  suggestions  that  led  to  a resolution.  The  fact  that 
there  was  someone  available  to  counsel  in  her  language  was  a 
gift  to  this  Vietnamese  mother  and  her  six  children. 

A gift  of  friendship.  Pastor  Quang  says  that  Mennonites 
who  know  of  Indochinese  in  their  area  can  also  honor  these 
newcomers  with  a gift — friendship.  Dropping  in  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable. ‘‘Just  find  out,”  he  suggests,  ‘‘if  you  can  be  of  any 
help.”  Such  association  not  only  fosters  cultural  adjustment, 
but  also  mutual  acceptance.  And  that  is  of  God. 

My  life — His  symphony 

I was  born  again; 

And  my  life  became  a song — 

A weak  one,  but  a joyous  one.  . . 

New  ‘‘musical  instruments”  of  praise 
Are  given  me  all  throughout  my  days — 

By  means  of  the  sufferings  I endure  with  Him! 

In  His  heaven  on  ‘‘that  day, 

I will  be  His  perfect  symphony— 

Well,  actually,  only  a string 
(Howbeit  FULFILLED!) 

In  His  ‘‘orchestra-of-the-ages! 

— Rose  Strubhar 
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North  American  Protestant  Churches  and  their  theologies  (6) 


Those  Amazing  Baptists 

by  Anthony  Campolo 


Nobody  is  quite  sure  how  many  Baptists  there  are  in 
America.  Estimates  range  from  20  million  to  30  million. 
There  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  different  organiza- 
tions which  call  themselves  Baptists  ranging  from  the  11 
million-member  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  such  groups 
as  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists  which 
has  less  than  two  hundred  members.  While  basically  a U.S. 
denomination,  there  are  about  150,000  Baptists  in  Canada 
and  about  another  2V2  million  in  other  nations  including 
Russia. 

Theologies  held  by  Baptists  run  the  gamut  of  the 
theological  spectrum  from  the  fundamentalism  of  Bob  Jones 
(of  Bob  Jones  University)  to  the  avant-garde  beliefs  of 
Harvey  Cox  and  the  “God  Is  Dead”  Theology  of  William 
Hamilton.  Local  congregations  are  artywhere  from  a handful 
of  members  to  a congregation  in  Akron,  Ohio,  with  over  10, 
000  members.  One  thing  is  certain — Baptists  are  growing  in 
numbers. 

The  Civil  War  was  responsible  for  one  of  a series  of  major 
schisms  among  Baptists.  The  Southern  Baptists  broke  away 
from  their  Northern  Baptist  brethren  over  the  slavery  issue. 
Trouble  had  brewed  for  a long  time  between  the  abolitionists 
of  the  North  and  those  sympathetic  to  slavery  in  the  South. 
Things  came  to  a head  in  a test  case  over  a candidate  for  the 
mission  field.  The  Baptists  of  Georgia  recommended  James 
E.  Reeves  to  be  a missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The 
problem  was  that  Reeves  was  a slave  owner  who  wanted  to 
take  his  slaves  with  him  to  the  field.  The  Baptists  of  the  North 
said,  ‘“No!”  Consequently,  the  two  groups  set  up  separate  or- 
ganizations and  went  their  separate  ways.  Those  in  the  North 
eventually  assumed  the  title  of  “American  Baptists.” 

Other  major  schisms.  During  the  years  of  the  Funda- 
mentalist Controversy  (1910-1940)  other  major  schisms  oc- 
curred. There  were  those  who  believed  that  Northern  Baptist 

Anthony  Campolo  teaches  sociology  at  Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 
He  is  also  a Baptist  minister  and  is  currently  associate  pastor  of  Mt.  Carmel 
Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 


policies  reflected  a liberal  theological  bias.  They  formed  the 
Fundamental  Fellowship  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. The  group  denounced  the  ecumenical  movement  of 
which  their  denomination  was  a vital  part,  it  called  for  an 
investigation  of  modernism  in  Baptist  seminaries,  and 
eventually  set  up  an  independent  mission  board  to  finance 
missionaries  who  held  to  their  brand  of  orthodoxy.  All  of 
these  activities  led  to  a major  separation  of  some  of  the 
theologically  conservative  churches  to  form  the  Conservative 
Baptist  Association. 

While  the  major  difficulties  related  to  this  controversy 
have  passed,  individual  churches  have,  over  the  years, 
separated  themselves  from  affiliation  with  any  major  Baptist 
denomination  and  established  themselves  as  Independent 
Baptist  Churches.  There  are  few  places  across  America  where 
such  independent  churches  do  not  exist. 

Such  schismatic  tendencies  are  possible  because  of  the 
policy  of  Baptist  churches.  Each  congregation  is  the  owner  of 
its  own  property  and  can  call  a pastor  who  has  a theology 
which  reflects  its  particular  beliefs.  Each  church  cooperates 
with  any  association  of  churches  or  denominational  organiza- 
tion on  a totally  voluntary  basis.  This  autonomy  of  the  local 
church  is  treasured  doctrine  among  Baptists. 

With  so  much  independence  given  to  the  local  church  it  is 
not  surprising  to  discover  the  wide  diversity  of  theological 
beliefs  among  Baptists.  While  almost  all  agree  that  believer’s 
baptism  by  immersion  is  the  biblical  mode  of  baptism,  not  all 
churches  require  it  for  membership.  Many  churches,  particu- 
larly American  Baptist  churches,  practice  “open  member- 
ship. ” This  means  that  they  accept  members  from  other  de- 
nominations without  requiring  them  to  undergo  the  Baptist 
form  of  baptism.  While  there  are  a vast  variety  of  theologies 
expressed  in  their  churches,  Baptists  tend  to  be  Calvinistic, 
with  the  writings  of  Augustus  Strong  best  expressing  their 
beliefs. 

Baptists  believe  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  They  op- 
pose any  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  they  believe 
that  all  who  accept  Jesus  as  Savior  and  Lord  have  access. 
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through  Him,  to  God  the  Father.  This  belief  in  the  spiritual 
equality  of  all  believers  enabled  the  Baptists  to  evangelize  the 
frontiers  of  the  expanding  United  States  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  While  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians 
were  trying  to  find  enough  seminary  trained  clergymen  to  oc- 
cupy the  pulpits  of  newly  developed  territories,  any  handful 
of  Christians  could  recognize  themselves  as  a Baptist  church 
and  appoint  one  of  their  own  (usually  untrained)  members  as 
pastor.  Farmers,  storekeepers  and  mill  workers  might  be 
common  laborers  during  the  week  and  on  Sunday  assume  the 
role  of  clergymen.  These  often  roughhewn  frontier  preachers 
had  an  affinity  for  their  congregations  which  the  polished 
clergy  sent  from  the  seminaries  in  the  East  could  not  match. 
Women  often  took  to  Baptist  pulpits  and  in  some  states  were 
close  to  50  percent  of  all  the  clergy.  While  other  denomina- 
tions still  argue  over  the  woman’s  place  in  the  church. 
Baptists  have  tried  to  make  their  churches  open  to  female 
leadership. 

Against  creedal  statements.  Creedal  statements  to  enforce 
doctrinal  conformity  have  been  generally  opposed  among 
Baptists,  who  believe  that  the  regenerate  believer  is 
competent  to  interpret  Scripture.  They  refrain  from  excessive 
ritual  in  worship  and  oppose  sacramental  views  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  These  two  practices  are  called  “ordi- 
nances ” by  Baptists  who  view  their  importance  as  being  sym- 
bolic of  basic  teachings  of  Christianity. 

On  the  one  hand.  Baptist  churches  are,  for  the  most  part, 
conservative  on  social  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leadership  of  major  Baptist  groups  tends  to  hold  very 
progressive  views.  Among  these  leaders  there  is  a broadening 
theology  of  salvation  which  teaches  that  Christ  is  not  only  ex- 
tending His  lordship  over  the  church  but  over  all  of  creation. 
Accordingly,  governments,  economic  structures,  educational 
institutions,  scientific  research,  family  systems,  and  all  other 
“principalities  and  powers  ’ must  be  brought  into  submission 
to  the  God  of  history.  Having  Baptist  Jimmy  Carter  as  U.S. 
president  and  Mark  Hatfield  in  the  Senate  is  an  expression  of 
this  evangelistic  lifestyle. 

Baptists  believe  in  separation  of  church,  and  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  such  leaders  as  Roger  Williams, 
they  have  struggled  to  make  this  doctrine  part  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  They  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
believer  to  make  his  or  her  own  private  judgments  in  re- 
ligious matters  without  coercion  from  the  government.  They 
condemn  the  clouding  of  church-state  relationships  which 
has  been  a major  part  of  Christian  tradition  since  the  time  of 
Constantine  in  the  fourth  century.  However,  they  have  failed 
to  carry  this  doctrine  of  separation  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  adopt  a pacifist  stance  in  times  of  war. 

The  missionary  enterprise  has  always  been  carried  out  with 
great  effectiveness  by  Baptists.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  modern  missionary  movement  was  initiated  by 
Baptists  such  as  William  Carey  and  Adoniram  Judson.  Un- 
doubtedly, Baptists  have  sent  more  missionaries  overseas 
than  any  other  Christian  group.  Their  evangelistic  efforts  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  have  also  been  noteworthy. 


Billy  Graham  is  the  most  famous  Baptist  evangelist,  but  there 
are  a host  of  others  who  annually  crisscross  the.se  nations, 
conducting  evangelistic  crusades  and  revivals. 

Baptists  have  started  over  a hundred  colleges  and 
universities.  Although  many  of  them  have  become  secu- 
larized, a vast  number  remain  faithful  to  their  evangelical 
roots.  Baptists  have  established  homes  for  the  elderly  and  the 
orphans,  retirement  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  most 
recently  have  become  the  sponsors  of  more  low-cost  housing 
for  the  poor  than  any  other  American  organization. 

Origins  not  clear.  The  origins  of  Baptists  are  unclear. 
While  the  roots  of  Baptists  teachings  can  be  traced  through 
the  Anabaptist  movement  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, there  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  their  actual 
organization.  Some  claim  that  Baptists  have  been  in  existence 
ever  since  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist’s  ministry  along  the 
Jordan  River.  Others  trace  a relationship  of  Baptists  through 
a long  line  of  Anabaptist  groups  such  as  the  German  and 
Swiss  Anabaptists,  the  Waldensians,  the  Petrobrusians,  and 
others. 

The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  the  Baptists  originated 
with  certain  seventeenth-century  English  Separatists  who 
were  congregational  in  polity  and  who  had  come  to  consider 
believer’s  baptism  alone  as  valid  according  to  Scriptures.  This 
latter  doctrine  was  probably  accepted  because  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Menno  Simons  had  on  Baptists. 

With  the  above  description  many  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  Baptists  lack  cohesion.  Do  not  be  deceived.  In  spite  of 
their  differences.  Baptists  have  proved  capable  of  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other  in  attempting  to  extend  the  gospel.  Socio- 
logical studies  indicate  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
demonstrates  the  highest  level  of  solidarity  and  unity  among 
members  and  leaders  of  any  denomination  in  North  America. 
This  only  goes  to  prove  that  there  are  few  generalizations 
which  can  be  made  about  the  Baptists.  ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A mechanic  reports  that  he  was  forced  to  get  an  unlisted 
phone  number  for  his  home.  What  finally  drove  him  to  it  was 
a call  he  received  at  1 : 30  a.  m. 

“What  is  the  valve  setting  for  a 1968  Opel?’’  inquired  the 
voice  at  the  other  end. 

“Listen,”  he  responded,  “I  don’t  know  who  you  are  and  it 
will  be  better  for  you  if  I never  find  out.  ” 

This  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  the  doctor  who  called  a 
plumber  early  in  the  morning.  (Has  it  appeared  before  in 
these  pages?) 

“My  water  line  is  leaking,”  said  the  doctor. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  said  the  plumber.  “Put  tw'o  aspirins  in  it 
and  I’ll  see  you  at  the  office  in  the  morning.” 
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21  ways  to  oppose  the  soft 
violence  of  apartheid 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 


Nonresistant  Christians  have  quick,  instinctive  reactions  to 
the  “hard  violence”  of  the  battlefield,  the  massacre,  the  indi- 
vidual case  of  murder,  and  the  slugging  or  the  rape.  We  know 
how  to  pray,  to  plead,  to  protest,  and  to  oppose  it  in  the  spirit 
of  “love  thine  enemies.”  If  these  are  refused,  we  know  how  to 
suffer  at  times  so  as  to  refuse  to  partake  of  the  violence  of  the 
battlefield. 

But  when  violence  is  done  “softly,”  is  sanctioned  by  ap- 
peals to  law  and  order,  is  structured  into  all  systems  of  educa- 
tion, housing,  employment,  and  justice — how  do  we  react? 
What  could  and  should  we  do?  To  perpetuate  a violent, 
dehumanizing  system  of  apartheid.  South  Africa  imprisons 
thousands  of  blacks  without  trial,  and  creates  a false  and 
perverted  democracy.  It  denies  blacks  the  right  to  vote.  It 
refuses  them  freedom  to  live  where  they  choose.  It  refuses 
them  promotion  above  the  level  of  menials.  It  arrests  and  in- 
terrogates constantly.  It  refuses  visas  to  persons  who  might 
champion  their  rights,  it  bans  1,300  publications  which  might 
oppose  the  apartheid  system,  and  refuses  blacks  a fair  share 
of  the  land  and  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  This  “soft  violence”  is 
as  cruel  and  destructive  as  the  hard  violence  of  robbery.  Can 
nonresistant  Christians  do  anything  about  this? 

I offer  twenty-one  suggestions  of  things  a nonresistant 
Christian  can  do.  Test  them  in  your  own  mind  to  see  whether 
you  agree. 

1.  We  can  penitently  admit  the  system  of  apartheid  we 
ourselves  have  set  up  for  the  original  owners  of  our  land,  the 
American  Indian,  and  insist  upon  fruits  meet  for  repentance 
in  a better  program  of  restitution. 

2.  We  can  seek  for  ways  to  dialogue  with  church  leaders 
and  government  leaders  of  South  Africa.  We  should  refuse 
any  methods  of  coercion  and  violence. 

3.  We  can  be  careful  to  get  the  facts  first  so  that  our  pro- 
phetic pleas  and  protests  are  not  based  upon  half-truths. 

4.  We  can  continually  try  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
whites  in  South  Africa  who  are  already  concerned  about  their 
evil  system  and  might  find  new  ways  to  protest  if  they  knew 
they  had  our  moral  support  and  loving  prayers. 

5.  We  can,  through  every  medium  open  to  us  in  the  free 
world,  praise  the  suffering  blacks  for  their  heroism  in  being 
able  to  demonstrate  the  noble  trait  Jomo  Kenyatta  described 
in  his  book  Suffering  Without  Bitterness.  They  should  know 
that  their  capacity  to  absorb  suffering  and  injustice  without 
moral  surrender  is  capturing  the  admiration  of  the  thinking 
world. 

Paul  M.  Miller  teaches  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  He  recently  spent 
some  time  in  Botswana. 


6.  We  can  praise  the  Athletic  Associations  of  South  Africa 
for  their  readiness  to  accept  blacks  in  their  athletic  teams  and 
programs.  In  this  appeal  for  fair  play  they  are  offering  some 
moral  leadership.  They  are  a highly  respected  group  within 
the  country.  Fair  rules  and  fair  play,  so  foundational  in  good 
athletics,  may  begin  to  get  a hearing  and  to  arouse 
consciences  in  other  areas  of  society. 

7.  We  can  protest  against  any  liberation  movements  within 
the  country  which  stoop  to  use  violence.  We  can  warn  that 
violence  always  degrades  the  person  who  uses  it  and  never 
produces  results  of  love. 

8.  We  can  protest  against  false  “normalization”  plans 
which  would  assign  tribal  homelands  to  blacks.  In  this  way  20 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  continuing  to  seize  and  con- 
trol 80  percent  of  the  land  and  wealth.  This  is  legalized  injus- 
tice. 

9.  We  can  send  pleas  to  American  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  and  with  South  Africa  asking  them  to  use  their  moral 
influence  toward  fair  employment. 

10.  We  can  keep  alive  world  awareness  of  apartheid 
wrongs  by  solemnizing  a day  of  repentance  and  prayer  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Sharpeville  Massacre  every  March  21. 

11.  We  can  seek  to  place  a professor  of  Peace  Studies  in 
their  major  universities. 

12.  We  can  open  an  “Information  Centre”  in  Transkei  or 
other  strategic  points  so  that  ideas  for  nonviolent  action  may 
be  spread. 

13.  We  can  encourage  the  fast-growing  African  Inde- 
pendent Churches  to  include  prophetic  preaching  on  justice 
as  part  of  their  program.  We  already  have  missionaries  teach- 
ing Independent  Church  leaders  in  several  countries  and  this 
can  be  included  in  our  agenda. 

14.  We  can  open  projects  of  service  to  human  suffering  in 
the  “homelands,”  the  “bantustans”  to  which  blacks  are 
being  banished  to  exist  in  poverty.  The  good  record  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  has  established  in  nearby  Lesotho, 
Botswana,  and  Swaziland  can  be  used  to  establish  confi- 
dence. 

15.  We  can  help  to  explode  some  of  the  lies  and  myths  by 
which  some  well-meaning  but  misinformed  Christian  whites 
in  South  Africa  continue  to  endorse  apartheid.  We  can 
explode  the  Calvinist  myth  that  they  are  God’s  chosen  people 
called  to  curb  “Canaanites  ” in  this  their  God-given  Canaan 
land.  We  can  explode  the  myth  that  apartheid  is  needed  to 
hold  back  communism. 

16.  We  can  pray  for  and  support  any  modern  “prophet 
Amos”  God  may  raise  up  to  thunder  against  injustice.  God’s 
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prophet  should  thunder,  as  Moses  did  to  Pharaoh,  “Let  my 
people  go!  ” 

17.  We  can  help  to  arouse  world  conscience  and  indigna- 
tion against  apartheid,  exposing  it  as  a system  of  slavery 
which  dehumanizes  blacks  and  coarsens  the  spirit  of  whites 
who  continue  to  assert  that  they  are  superior  people. 

18.  We  can  back  up  churches  which  have  programs  of 
education  against  apartheid  throughout  South  Africa.  In  each 
country  it  appears  that  a particular  denomination  is 
dominant.  Reformed  are  dominant  in  the  Republic,  Meth- 
odists in  Transkei,  Presbyterians  in  Lesotho,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  Botswana.  We  can  offer  our  support,  our  prayers, 
our  literature,  and  our  encouragement  to  leaders  in  these 
churches. 

19.  We  can  publicize  and  praise  experimental  programs 
such  as  that  of  the  Polaroid  company  which  has  determined 
to  improve  wages  of  any  blacks,  to  provide  training  programs 


for  blacks  so  more  can  be  promoted,  and  to  give  one  fourth  of 
their  profits  to  agencies  developed  to  the  benefits  of  blacks. 

20.  We  can,  like  the  Virgin  Mary  did,  sing  lullabies  to  our 
growing  children  about  God’s  determination  to  send  the  rich 
away  empty  and  to  fill  up  the  poor  with  good  things.  Then 
when  our  children  come  to  years  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  they  may  say:  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  on  me  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the  acceptable  (jubilee) 
year.  Our  children  will  grow  up  with  a passion  for  justice. 

21.  We  can  open  peace  and  reconciliation  centers  in  the 

adjoining  countries  of  Lesotho,  Swaziland,  and  Botswana. 
These  countries  are  bravely  trying  to  pursue  paths  of  peace, 
and  to  stay  out  of  the  snare  of  “military  preparedness.”  Peace 
centers  in  these  countries  could  train  peacemakers,  produce 
peace  literature  in  the  national  languages,  establish  pilot 
projects”  of  reconciling  dialogue  wherever  God’s  Spirit  opens 
the  way.  ^ 


Letter  to  a new  Christian 


Editor  s Note:  The  following  letter  was  handed  to  Paul 
Yake  as  he  was  leaving  Fairfield  Hills  State  Hospital, 
Newtown,  Connecticut,  in  January  of  this  year.  He  had  just 
become  a new  Christian.  The  accompanying  Scripture  quota- 
tion is  reproduced  in  the  hand-lettering  of  the  author  of  the 
letter. 


the  bread  and  wine  into  our  bodies  so  do  we  receive  God  s 
love  and  forgiveness.  My  prayers  will  be  with  you. 

In  His  love, 

Jennifer  Downing 


As  you  return  to  life  outside  the  hospital  again,  take  some 
time  each  day  to  read  from  the  Bible — choose  a translation 
which  you  enjoy  reading — and  as  you  do  so  pray  that  God 
may  reveal  Himself  to  you  more  fully.  The  best  place  to  start 
is  the  Gospels,  probably  that  of  John.  This  is  important  in  our 
lives  as  Christians  for  we  need  to  be  daily  challenged  by 
God’s  demands  and  daily  respond  by  entrusting  our  lives  to 
Him  for  that  day  with  the  assurance  of  His  help,  love,  and 
forgiveness  where  we  fail.  In  the  Gospels  we  see  Jesus  Christ 
most  clearly,  that  awesome  paradox  of  a man  who  claims  to 
be  God,  ruler  of  all,  and  yet  lives  as  a servant  of  all  and  simply 
asks  us  yet  what  a challenge  it  entails  to  “follow  me.”  Two 
books  that  I have  found  valuable  along  these  lines  are  C.  S. 
Lewis’  Mere  Christianity  and  John  R.  Stott  s Basic  Chris- 
tianity. Either  of  which  should  be  available  at  most  religious 
bookstores. 

And  as  you  did  today — go  to  church  again — for  Christians 
have  always  existed  in  a community,  not  in  isolation.  Public 
worship  is  the  complement  of  private  devotion.  Receive  com- 
munion regularly  for  it  is  a powerful  symbol,  in  it  the  Word  is 
made  visible.  As  truly  as  the  bread  and  wine  is  a material 
substance  so  God  in  Christ  took  on  a physical  body.  As  truly 
as  the  wine  is  poured  and  the  bread  broken  was  Christ  s 
blood  poured  out  and  His  body  broken.  As  truly  as  we  receive 
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For  General  Board,  urban 


church  news 


mission  a priority 

Estes  Park  77  evaluation  was  a major  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Board  in  its 
August  9-11  meeting.  Directed  by  new 
chairman  Willis  Breckbill  the  Board  gave  at- 
tention to  the  program  mix  and  what  to  do 
when  the  reporters  at  the  meeting  do  not 
emphasize  the  items  of  business  which  the 
leaders  consider  most  important. 

For  example  a statement  labeled  “A  call 
to  commitment  to  a discipling  mission  ” had 
been  presented  to  the  assembly  and  time 
spent  discussing  it  in  small  groups.  Yet  none 
of  the  reporters  gave  major  attention  to  this 
report.  In  response,  some  Board  members 
observed  that  more  happened  at  Estes  Park 
than  only  the  assembly  business  sessions  and 
that  these  other  activities  were  also  im- 
portant. 

Roy  Hartzler  and  Lavon  Welty  came  to 
the  meeting  to  report  an  evaluation  of  the 
youth  convention.  Well  over  half  of  the 
young  people  who  returned  a questionnaire 
at  Estes  Park  77  recommended  that  a youth 
convention  should  be  part  of  the  1979 
assembly  program  at  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

The  Board  then  considered  the  question, 
what  sort  of  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Wa- 
terloo in  1979?  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
bylaws  of  the  Mennonite  Church  call  for  a 
general  assembly  business  session.  Whether 
to  hold  a Mennonite  Church  convention  or  a 
youth  convention  are  open  questions. 

The  Board  considered  these  questions  and 
responded  cautiously.  They  took  action  to 
have  a Mennonite  Church  convention  along 
with  the  General  Assembly  in  1979.  A 
second  action  was  taken  in  favor  of  major 
youth  participation  in  Convention  ’79.  This 
left  open  the  extent  of  the  separate  features 
which  should  be  planned  for  young  people. 

Major  attention  was  given  to  the  report  of 
the  task  group  on  urban  concerns,  a report 
originating  at  Estes  Park  and  calling  on  the 
church  to  make  urban  missions  a priority  of 
the  church  in  the  next  two  years.  This  report 
was  accepted  by  the  assembly  and  referred 
to  the  General  Board  as  the  seat  of  ultimate 
responsibility. 

The  report  of  the  task  group  contains  14 
priorities  and  a 7-point  strategy.  The  size  of 
the  task  brought  out  the  feelings  of  infe- 
riority and  despair  among  Board  members. 
What  can  rural-oriented  Mennonites  do 


about  the  problems  of  the  city?  Lee  Roy 
Berry  observed,  “Speaking  of  our  record  in 
the  past.  I’m  not  sure  we  can  do  it.”  To  this 
Ed  Stoltzfus  responded,  “A  good  bit  of  our 
theological  orientation  in  the  past  has  been 
to  doubt.  . . . The  Lord  has  pushed  us  for  a 
century  and  He’ll  keep  on.  ” 

Since  the  General  Board  directs  no 
program,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  its  responsibility  to  respond 
to  the  report.  However  after  extended  dis- 
cussion, the  Board  took  three  actions:  1.  to 
approve  the  statement  of  the  task  group, 
thus  giving  it  official  status  and  making 
urban  concerns  a top  priority  in  1977-79.  2. 
To  urge  the  district  conferences  and  the  five 
program  Boards  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ments of  urban  concerns.  3.  To  have  the 
General  Board  executive  appoint  a task  force 
to  think  through  a program  for  carrying  out 
this  priority  and  bring  a report  to  the  next 
Board  meeting. 

Two  other  actions  by  the  assembly  were 
more  easily  dealt  with.  1.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  group  on  social  jus- 
tice were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  2.  A recommendation  to 
publish  Willard  Swartley’s  Bible  studies  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  used  at  Estes  Park  was 
referred  to  the  BCM  and  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  for 
Paul  N.  Kraybill  as  general  secretary  since 
he  was  scheduled  to  begin  full-time  service 
for  Mennonite  World  Conference  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  An  evening  session  was  held  in  his 
honor.  The  program  was  disguised  in  official 
agenda  language  as  follows: 

“17  Personnel  Committee  items — Ralph 
Lebold.  18.  Reflections  and  Directions — 
Willis  Breckbill.  In  his  six  years  as  general 
secretary,  Paul  has  become  known  as  the 
keeper  of  a tidy  agenda.  But  this  one  got 
completely  out  of  hand  for  him. 

A quartet  sang  an  original  song  in  Paul’s 
honor  written  to  the  tune  of  “My  Bonnie 
Lies  Over  the  Ocean.”  The  saints  (?)  Paul 
and  Edward  conducted  a mid-career  inter- 
rogation. A book  of  letters  was  presented  to 
Paul  and  the  meeting  closed  with  testi- 
monies of  what  Paul’s  work  had  meant  to 
various  members  of  the  group. — Daniel 
Hertzler. 


Paul  and  Loretta  Leatherman 


Leathermans  return 
from  world  service  tour 

Paul  and  Loretta  Leatherman  have  returned 
to  the  U.S.  after  a year  of  overseas  legwork 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Self-Help  Program.  Paul  collected  on-site 
data  and  observations  about  the  MCC  Self- 
Help  Program,  which  is  undergoing 
thorough  study. 

Loretta  sorted  out  ideas  with  Paul  and 
evaluated  Self-Help  items  from>  the  cus- 
tomer’s point  of  view.  She  also  listened  to 
overseas  workers,  and  she  reports  that  many 
people  were  grateful  to  have  someone  sent 
in  this  capacity. 

The  Leathermans  visited  31  countries, 
touched  down  in  12  more,  and  slept  in  210 
different  beds.  They  visited  all  the  major 
Self-Help  suppliers  in  Central  and  South 
America,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.  They  also  looked  for  new  Self- 
Help  producers. 

Self-Help  imports  items  made  by  poverty- 
level  artisans.  The  goods  are  then  sold 
through  thrift  shops,  relief  sales,  and  other 
outlets  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Many  MCC  representatives  had  scouted 
out  Self-Help  possibilities  before  the 
Leathermans  arrived.  Paul  Myers  in  Ban- 
gladesh thinks  “job  creation  might  be  the 
most  important  thing  MCC  can  do  in  the 
next  several  years.  ” 

Paul  Leatherman  worked  17  years  in  sales 
and  accounting  in  the  U.S.,  and  five  years 
overseas  with  MCC.  From  1968  until  last 
September  Paul  directed  the  VS  program  in 
the  U.S.,  helping  to  reshape  MCC’s  VS 
program  into  the  present  U.S.  Ministries. 

Paul  knows  his  stand  is  economically 
shaky,  but  he  thinks  the  Self-Help  Program 
should  be  “producer-oriented  rather  than 
product-oriented.  ” 

Loretta  called  the  volunteers  and  mission- 
aries they  met  “skilled,  committed  Chris- 
tians. ” She  also  noted  that  those  who  never 
“unpacked  their  bags  ” psychologically  and 
spent  time  remembering  North  American 
ice-cream  stands  were  less  likely  to  stay 
healthy. 
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Colleges  concerned 
with  more  than  IQ 

C]hristian  colleges  should  be  concerned  with 
“more  than  IQ  and  cognitive  achievement,” 
Albert  J.  Meyer  told  60  faculty  members 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  its  two 
sister  schools. 

Meyer,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  addressed 
representatives  of  Hesston  and  Goshen 
colleges  and  EMC  during  a “Mennonite 
Heritage  and  Higher  Education  Workshop” 
held  at  EMC,  July  22-25. 

The  group  discussed  the  theological  and 
biblical  perspectives  that  guide  the  goals 
and  priorities  of  Mennonite  colleges. 

In  his  presentation,  “Peoplehood  Educa- 
tion: What  it’s  all  about,”  Meyer  noted  that 
concern  for  teaching  ethics  and  moral  values 
is  growing  in  the  U.S.  educational  com- 
munity in  the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  Wa- 
tergate. “More  and  more  persons  are  saying 
that  a people’s  education  has  to  be  based  on 
that  people’s  vision  of  man  and  the  good  so- 
ciety, ” he  said. 

Meyer  stated  that  “the  special  identity  or 
distinctiveness  of  a Mennonite  college  . . . 
has  got  to  be  evident  in  the  way  it  deals  with 
students  as  students,  as  people,  as  citizens 
and  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Mennonite  colleges  need  to  work  together 
to  find  new  structures  to  meet  this  goal,  he 
said. 

Also  at  the  workshop,  John  A.  Lapp,  dean 
of  Goshen  College,  spoke  on  “The  Search 
for  an  Identifiable  College.  ’ EMC 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  addressed 
the  group  on  “The  Challenge  of  Christian 
Higher  Education.” 

Other  sessions  included  discussions  on  the 
role  of  modeling  in  Christian  education  and 
the  role  of  student  life  in  the  educational 
process.  The  general  education  program  of 
the  three  schools  were  examined  Monday 
morning. 

The  workshop  “provided  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  educators  from  our  three 
colleges  to  exchange  ideas  and  common 
concerns,  ” said  EMC  dean  Albert  N.  Keim. 
“A  renewed  awareness  of  the  challenges  and 
promises  of  Mennonite  higher  education 
emerged  during  the  weekend,  and  we  hope 
to  hold  similar  meetings  in  the  future  at 
Hesston  and  Goshen,”  he  added. — Dave 
Graybill,  Goshen  College  student. 

Private  gifts  under  fire, 
Canada 

Under  the  theme  “God’s  People  Dis- 
persed— Yet  United,  ” the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  began  its  sessions 
July  23-27  with  a short  Saturday  evening 
opening,  a Sunday  morning  worship  service, 
and  then  took  an  afternoon  off  to  become 


Warden  Park  celebrates  with  new  church  members 


Warden  Park  Mennonite  Church,  Scar- 
borough, Ont.,  celebrated  Founder’s  Day 
with  the  “adoption”  of  21  persons  into 
membership  on  May  29. 

“The  group  represents  ten  denomina- 
tional backgrounds  and  several  racial  ori- 
gins,” said  John  H.  Hess,  “but  they  have  all 
joined  The  Family,  and  we  are  all  one  in 
Christ!”  Only  one  from  Mennonite  back- 
ground was  received. 

Benno  Barg,  a member  of  the  church 
board,  gave  the  welcome.  “When  we  be- 
come Christians,  ” he  said,  “we  make  a con- 
scious choice.  . . . You  are  joining  our 
church  family.  No  one  is  born  into  it.  We  all 
join  it  by  conscious  choice. 

To  encourage  the  new  church  members, 
Barg  opted  for  the  “analogy  of  adoption.” 

“Your  relationship  with  us  has  changed 


over  the  years.  First  of  all  you  probably 
came  as  visitors  and  nibbled  a little  bit  to  get 
acquainted.  . . . You  must  have  liked  some 
of  the  things  you  saw,  ” he  continued,  “and 
you  got  to  know  us  as  a family  a little  better 
and  decided  that  maybe  you  would  like  to 
change  the  relationship  from  that  of  a guest 
or  boarder  to  become  full-fledged  family 
members. 

“You  have  seen  us  in  our  weak  moments, 
as  well  as  our  stronger  moments,  and,  after 
careful  consideration,  you  requested  adop- 
tion, and  today  you  are  being  formally 
recognized  as  members  of  this  family.  ...” 

With  the  privileges  of  membership,  Barg 
also  outlined  some  of  the  responsibilities, 
including,  figuratively,  washing  dishes, 
sweeping  floors,  and  the  like. 

“Welcome  to  our  family,  ” he  concluded. 


acquainted  with  Canada’s  second  largest 
city,  Toronto.  A variety  of  tours  were 
planned  for  the  389  delegates  and  other 
guests.  A special  youth  presentation  on  alien- 
ation filled  the  evening. 

The  initial  discussion  of  the  Heritage 
Center  proposal,  the  new  archives  and  li- 
brary building  being  donated  to  the 
conference  through  the  P.  W.  Enns  Family 
Foundation,  ran  into  trouble  when  several 
delegates  expressed  serious  uneasiness  about 
accepting  and  heralding  large  financial  gifts 
from  private  business  people. 

The  early  frustration  quickly  changed  to 
dialogue  about  family  issues,  ministry  to  na- 
tive peoples,  and  MCC  (Canada)’s  state- 
ment of  involvement  with  northern  develop- 
ment. Henry  Poettcker,  president-elect  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  commented, 
“I  have  rarely  seen  the  conference  display  a 
greater  willingness  to  deal  openly  with  some 
of  the  real  issues.  And  it  was  done  in  a spirit 
of  mutual  learning.  ” 

Resolutions  were  passed: 

— To  support  a new  work  with  the 
Umsiedler,  or  “resettlers  ” from  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Germany. 

— To  continue  the  U.S. -Canada  relations 
discussion. 


— To  accept  the  Heritage  Center  gift. 

— To  work  on  a policy  for  soliciting  and 
accepting  large  special  donations. 

— To  adopt  a $911,700  contributions 
budget  for  1978. 

A resolution  to  make  The  Mennonite  the 
official  conference  periodical  was  tabled. 

The  conference  began  each  day  with  a Bi- 
ble study.  Perry  Yoder  challenged  the 
conference,  in  an  encounter  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  to  be  God’s  com- 
munity, where  confession  and  life  comple- 
ment each  other. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  will 
be  celebrated  in  1978  when  the  conference 
is  in  the  Gretna,  Manitoba,  area,  site  of  the 
first  delegate  meeting. 

Swope  donates  books 
to  historical  society 

Wilmer  D.  Swope  of  Leetonia,  Ohio,  has 
donated  a major  collection  of  books  to 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  Historical 
Society,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  collection  in- 
cludes a large  hymnology  section  and  de- 
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New  volunteers  begin  assignments 


From  July  12-22,  32  new  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteers  met  in  Akron,  Pa.,  for 
orientation  to  their  service  assignments. 
Besides  sessions  to  acquaint  them  with 
MCC’s  programs,  the  volunteers  heard 
input  on  transcultural  adjustment  and  on 
sharing  their  Christian  faith. 

Herbert  Minnich  and  C.  Norman  Kraus, 
both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  served  as  special 
resource  persons.  Input  also  came  from 
Christopher  Leuz,  MCC  volunteer  doctor  at 
Kimpese,  Zaire,  who  is  currently  in  the  U.S. 
on  home  leave  before  beginning  a second 
term  of  service. 


nominational  and  theological  works. 

Swope,  a charter  member  of  Mennonite 
Historical  Associates,  gave  the  books  in 
memory  of  and  in  appreciation  for  his 
spiritual  and  lineal  forebears.  These  fore- 
bears were  Lancaster  County  natives — 
pioneer  Melchior  Brenneman  and  his  grand- 
children, Henry,  of  New  Danville,  and 
Abraham,  who  moved  to  Virginia. 

Included  in  the  donation  were  887 
theological,  denominational,  and  biograph- 
ical volumes,  plus  1,481  books  on 
hymnology  (many  of  them  in  German).  Ac- 
cording to  director  Carolyn  Charles,  books 
the  Historical  Society  already  has  or  does 
not  consider  within  its  scope  will  be  sold  for 
Swope  in  the  bimonthly  book  auctions. 
Those  chosen  for  permanent  holding  will  be 
appraised  and  catalogued. 

Board  members  Christian  Charles  says 
Swope  s collection  is  “strong  in  Quaker, 
Methodist,  and  Jewish  materials  of  varied 
viewpoints  and  time  spans.  Many  of  the 
theological  items  are  out  of  print  and  will 
supplement  our  present  holdings. 

Swope’s  interest  in  history  began  when 
his  maternal  grandmother  told  him  stories  of 
Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Swope  began  collect- 
ing family  history  at  16,  later  turned  to 
church  history,  and,  more  recently,  took  up 
hymnology. 


Volunteers  and  their  assignments  as  seen 
in  picture  above:  Sally  and  Steven  Smith  to 
Dacca,  Bangladesh,  for  three  years;  Connie 
Gingerich  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  for  30 
months;  Martin  and  Karen  Miller  to  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia,  for  three  years;  Carol  and 
Tim  Graber  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  for  30 
months;  Ruth  Nice,  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
for  30  months;  Rosalyn  Myers  to  MCC 
Peace  Section  Washington  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; Weldon  and  Margaret  Nisly  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  two  years;  and  Dennis 
and  Karen  Sprunger  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
for  30  months. 


Swartley  heads  new 
continuing  ed  program 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  launch  a 
new  program  in  adult  and  continuing 
education  this  fall,  according  to  Willard  W. 
Swartley,  director, 

Swartley  said  the  program,  developed  “in 
response  to  long-standing  requests  from 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college,’’  has  four 
phases:  1)  twenty-five  different  courses  of- 
fered during  the  year  in  an  on-campus  eve- 
ning school  setting;  2)  weekend  seminars  in 
constituent  areas;  3)  daylong  workshops  on 
campus  on  specific  topics;  and  4)  three 
weekend  seminars  during  the  school  year 
especially  for  Mennonite  students  in  state 
universities  and  vocational  schools. 

“Our  goal  is  to  relate  education  directly  to 
lifelong  needs  in  career  and  personal  enrich- 
ment— particularly  for  part-time  and  older 
students,  ” Swartley  said.  “We  also  want  to 
make  faculty  resources  more  available  to  the 
local  community  and  the  broader  church,  ” 
he  added. 

The  director  explained  that  the  special 
evening  courses  will  be  ■ offered  for  both 
academic  credit  and  for  CEU — meaning 
one  unit  of  continuing  education  experience 
or  ten  hours  of  class  contact  time. 

Special  courses  scheduled  one  evening  a 


week  for  EMC’s  fall  term  (Sept.  7-Nov,  18) 
include  ceramics  for  beginners,  music 
therapy,  basic  typing,  “More-with-Less  ’ 
cooking,  Pennsylvania  German,  detective 
fiction,  communication  and  broadcasting, 
physical  fitness.  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  a 
genealogy  study. 

A number  of  EMC  faculty  are  open  to 
conducting  “on-location  workshops  ” with 
churches  and  other  groups  upon  request. 
Personnel  and  their  special  interest  areas  in- 
clude “Energy  Resources  for  the  Euture,  ” 
Robert  C.  Lehman;  “Christian  Education 
and  Mission,  ” Myron  S.  Augsburger; 
“Primitive  Pottery,’  Jerry  Lapp;  “Mini- 
Astronomy,”  Joseph  W.  Mast;  and  eight 
others. 

Topics  scheduled  for  all-day  on-campus 
seminars  include  “Agriculture  in  Develop- 
ing Countries,”  Kenton  K.  Brubaker; 
“Computer  Literacy,  ” Joseph  W.  Mast;  a 
“Pastoral  Counseling  Seminar,  ” John  R. 
Martin;  and  four  others. 

The  weekend  seminaries  for  Mennonite 
students  in  state  sehool  settings  will  focus  on 
“Christian  perspectives,  issues,  and  prob- 
lems in  the  arts  and  humanities”  (fall  term), 
“the  sciences,  ” (winter  term),  and  “the 
professions”  (spring  term).  There  is  a 
nominal  registration  fee. 

Sponsorship  woes 

Mennonite  Central  Committees  child 
sponsorship  program  seems  to  be  wallowing 
in  the  doldrums.  Set  up  to  help  young 
persons  in  other  countries,  the  program  has 
suffered  a loss  of  sponsors,  dropping  from 
1,400  to  980  in  one  year. 

MCC  attributes  the  decline  to  “reduced 
direct  communication  between  sponsors  and 
sponsorships.”  It  also  “faces  competition 
from  highly  visible  child-sponsorship  orga- 
nizations. Contributors  like  to  feel  directly 
involved  in  the  lives  of  the  poverty-stricken 
people  who  benefit  from  their  gifts.” 

Sponsorship  has  produced  positive  results 
around  the  world  and  MCC  will  gladly  dis- 
cuss these  with  potential  sponsors.  “The 
sponsorship  program  believes  that  Men- 
nonites,  if  informed,  will  give,  love,  and 
pray  many  people  into  a better  life  and  a 
knowledge  of  Christ,  ” said  an  MCC  spokes- 
person. 

Twelve  faculty  to  join 
Goshen  College  staff 

Six  teachers  and  six  administrators  will  join 
the  Goshen  Gollege  faculty  this  fall  for  the 
1977-78  school  year,  announced  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president. 

John  D.  Yordy,  laboratory  assistant  at 
Michigan  State,  will  teach  chemistry  as 
associate  professor.  He  has  had  teaching 
experience  in  Nigeria. 
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Robert  D.  Hostetter,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing communication  arts  at  Hesston  College, 
will  join  the  faculty  as  part-time  assistant 
professor  of  English.  He  has  written  poetry, 
drama,  and  scripts  for  television  programs 
and  has  directed,  designed,  and  produced 
work  in  drama  and  film. 

Hisa  Asaoka  will  teach  medical-surgical 
nursing  as  assistant  professor  of  nursing.  She 
has  had  experience  as  administrator,  teach- 
er, and  academic  coordinator  at  Trib- 
humvan  University,  Kathmandu,  Nepal, 
1972-76. 

Katherine  Yutzi,  who  taught  at  Goshen 
College,  1973-75,  will  be  assistant  professor 
of  nursing.  She  was  a lecturer  and  clinical 
instructor  at  Dhamtari  School  of  Nursing, 
India,  from  1965  to  1972.  Since  1975,  she 
has  been  director  of  nursing  at  La  Junta 
Medical  Center  in  Colorado. 

Rosemary  Zook  comes  to  Goshen  from 
Bronson  Hospital,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where 
she  worked  in  the  burn  unit.  But  she  was 
also  employed  part  time  at  the  college. 
Earlier,  she  had  served  as  a school  nurse  in 
Kyong  San,  Korea.  Her  assignment  will  be 
to  coordinate  the  Self-Learning  Center. 

Fred  Litwiller  will  join  the  faculty  as 
associate  director  of  admissions..  He  has 
taught  physical  education  and  coached  bas- 
ketball at  the  college  for  seven  years.  After 
that  he  worked  at  King  Construction  Com- 
pany, Hesston,  Kan.,  in  personnel  and 
safety. 

Larry  Rupp  will  be  associate  director  of 
student  services  and  director  of  residence 
life.  Since  1973,  he  has  counseled  indi- 
viduals, married  couples,  and  families  as  an 
employee  of  Family  Services  Association  of 
Kent  County,  Mich. 

Sylvia  Shirk  Charles,  a 1973  graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  will  be  a resident  director. 
She  has  studied  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg (France)  and  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart. 

Leamon  Sowell  (see  Mennoscope)  will  be 
half-time  coordinator  of  the  Cross  Cultural 
Relations  Center. 

Ruth  Ann  Gardner  will  join  the  faculty  as 
director  of  community  voluntary  service  and 
administrative  coordinator  of  the  Campus 
Ministries  Team.  She  has  taught  elementary 
school  at  Twillingate,  Newfoundland,  and 
worked  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

In  transit 

The  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  an- 
nounces the  following  mission  personnel 
changes  for  Mexico: 

Claude  and  Alice  Good  with  three  of  their 
children  returned  to  Mexico  in  July  for  their 
fourth  term  of  service  working  with  the 
Trique  Indian  tribe.  They  will  be  con- 
centrating their  efforts  in  teaching,  transla- 
tion, and  literacy.  During  the  Goods  fur- 
lough the  group  of  Trique  believers  began 


construction  of  their  meetinghouse. 

J.  Mark  and  Emma  Frederick  with  their 
four  children  returned  to  the  U.S.  from 
Mexico  City  in  August  to  begin  a year  of  fur- 
lough. Their  address  is  613  Cypress  Street, 
Lansdale,  PA  19446. 

Samuel  and  Ella  May  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  in 
July  to  begin  a year’s  assignment.  Samuel, 
professor  of  Spanish  on  sabbatical  from 
EMC,  will  develop  materials  and  teach  in 
the  Extension  Bible  Institute.  Ella  May, 
former  speaker  on  Heart  to  Heart,  will  be 
involved  in  congregational  seminars  and 
give  counsel  to  the  radio  ministry. 

Paul  and  Cathy  Godshall  with  their  four 
children  were  appointed  to  another  three- 
year  term  of  service  in  Mexico  to  be  a 
resource  to  congregations  and  provide 
leadership  in  evangelism  and  discipleship. 

Rosana  Roth  terminated  service  in  Mexico 
City  in  August  after  serving  there  since 
1959.  She  was  successful  in  teaching  and 
teacher  training  to  the  point  where  others 
are  now  assuming  those  responsibilities.  Her 
home  address  is  1039  W.  Blaine  Street, 
Woodburn,  OR  97071. 

What  about  transsexual 
surgery?  Colorado 

should  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  accept 
management  of  a hospital  at  which  a lead- 
ing physician  performs  transsexual  surgery? 
Does  a “no”  answer  to  the  request  from  the 
community  and  the  interest  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mennonite  Conference  in  establishing  a 
presence  there  mean  walking  by  on  the 
other  side?  What  is  the  church’s  position  on 
surgery  which  changes  men  to  women  and 
vice  versa? 

Health  and  Welfare  Committee  members 
in  session  July  14-16  didn’t  know.  The  issue 
was  too  new  to  know  how  to  respond  as  the 
voice  of  the  church.  In  its  action  the  com- 


mittee said  “no.”  It  wanted  time  for  theolo- 
gians, medical  professionals,  and  members 
at  large  to  grapple  with  the  issue  related  to 
transsexual  surgery. 

A transsexual  is  defined  in  recent  dic- 
tionaries as  “a  person  genetically  of  one  sex 
with  a psychological  urge  to  belong  to  the 
opposite  sex.”  Experts  who  deal  with 
transsexuals  say  that  some  of  these  persons 
feel  so  strongly  that  they  are  trapped  in 
bodies  of  the  opposite  sex  that  corrective 
surgery  is  their  only  alternative. 

The  committee  acknowledged  that  the 
southeastern  Colorado  town  is  the  kind 
which  Health  and  Welfare  would  normally 
get  involved  with.  It  needs  a health  services 
management  group,  it  has  a low  economic 
base,  the  majority  of  its  population  is 
Spanish-American,  and  the  request  has 
repeatedly  come  to  the  committee,  “Come 
and  help  us.  ” 

Secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare  Luke 
Birky  feared  the  church  would  not  be  able  to 
muster  a discussion  without  facing  the  issue 
more  closely.  “ How  do  we  treat  the  question 
of  transsexual  surgery  seriously  when  the 
issue  appears  to  be  so  far  removed  from  our 
experience?”  he  said.  According  to  one 
report  there  are  more  than  3,500  postopera- 
tive transsexuals  in  the  U.S.,  with  the 
number  increasing. 

Birky  addressed  the  Mennonite  Medical 
Association — during  which  annual  conven- 
tion the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee 
held  its  quarterly  meeting — and  raised  the 
issue  of  transsexual  surgery  for  discussion. 
The  animated  discussion  among  doctors  and 
nurses  ranged  from  a curt  Avoid  it,  to 
feeling  it  appropriate  to  explore  when  it  is 
advisable  to  use  surgical  intervention  as  an 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

Birky  underscored  that  the  committee 
had  acted  not  to  work  toward  a management 
agreement  with  the  hospital  at  the  present 
time. — John  Bender 


mennoscope 


The  30-member  Ephrata  Cloister  Chorus 
will  be  featured  at  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Associates 
at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  on 
Sept.  19.  They  will  sing  old  Cloister,  Men- 
nonite, Brethren,  German,  and  other  types 
of  songs,  including  early  American  folk 
songs,  spirituals,  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
With  Russel  P.  Getz  directing,  the  program 
begins  at  7:30  p.m. 

Descendants  of  T.  M.  Erb,  Mennonite 
pioneer  in  Kansas,  met  in  a reunion  July  23- 
25  at  Hesston,  Kan.  Presiding  was  Daniel 
Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  who  substituted 
for  Allen  King,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  The 
reunion  was  held  in  Erb  Hall,  named  after 
T.  M.  Erb,  who  served  as  business  manager 


of  Hesston  College  from  the  beginning  of 
the  school  in  1909  to  his  death  in  1929. 
There  are  now  about  350  members  of  this 
family,  according  to  Paul  Erb.  “Galen 
Miller,”  Elkhart,  Ind.,  “heads  the  clan  for 
the  next  two  years,  ” said  Erb. 

A renewal  conference  is  planned  for 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2 at  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Sponsoring  the 
conference  are  Mennontes,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  independents,  re- 
ported Roy  Koch,  Goshen.  Theme:  One  in 

the  Spirit.”  Dan  Yutzy  will  moderate. 
Teaching  sessions  will  be  held  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  A renewal  breakfast  will 
be  served  at  8:30  a.m.,  Oct.  1.  “Promoting 
Renewal  in  the  Local  Congregation”  will  be 
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discussed  at  the  breakfast  meeting.  Though 
set  up  especially  for  the  Midwest,  anyone  is 
welcome  to  attend. 

Dedication  for  daughter  Cristina  Horst 
was  planned  by  the  Toba  pastor  in  his  usual 
way,  report  parents  Willis  and  Byrdalene 
Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  work- 
ers in  Formosa,  Chaco,  Argentina.  The  pas- 
tor “included  the  ceremony  near  the  end  of 
the  service,  about  midnight.  He  asked  us  to 
promise  to  care  for  her  and  to  be  sure  to  not 
let  her  cry.  Then  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion gave  her  a love  offering — money, 
cookies,  two  pigeons,  and  several  chickens. 
We  were  moved  by  their  generosity.” 

The  fourth  in  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s Development  Monograph  Series, 
Nutrition  and  Development,  by  Doris 
Janzen  Longacre,  is  now  available.  The  44- 
page  monograph  discusses  the  problem  of 
malnutrition  and  its  causes,  then  gives  ad- 
vice for  nutrition  education  in  the  Third 
World.  A special  feature  is  an  extensive  bib- 
liography. The  cost  is  35  cents  and  the 
booklet  can  be  ordered  from  MCC  Akron. 

Norman  E.  Yoder, 
former  business 

teacher  at  Iowa  Men- 
nonite School,  be- 
came principal  on 
July  1.  Calvin  C.  Gra- 
ber,  former  principal, 
assumed  the  work  of 
superintendent. 

Ernest  Yutzy,  chair- 
man of  the  operating 
board,  indicated 

enrollment  is  up  for 
the  coming  year  and  that  both  board 
and  staff  anticipate  a good  year. 

Donald  Garber  has  been  appointed  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  staff  associate 
with  primary  responsibilities  in  communica- 
tion. He  has  had  experience  in  writing  and 


editorial  work  with  field  study  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  and  at  Goshen  College. 
The  Garbers  served  two  years  (1970-72) 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  the 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
has  prepared  a 15-page  interpretative  sum- 
mary of  the  Kansas  City  Charismatic 
Conference,  held  July  20-24.  Copies  are 
available,  at  $1  a piece,  from  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  recently  subscribed  to  Gospel 
Herald  through  the  Every  Home  Plan.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  21  congregations  have 
begun  an  EHP.  If  your  congregation  would 
like  the  convenience  and  saving  of  an  EHP, 
write  for  information  to  Gospel  Herald 
Every  Home  Plan,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Drama  by  the  National  Players  and 
music  by  a consort,  boys’  chorus,  and  sym- 
phony orchestra  will  make  up  programs  of 
the  Goshen  College  Artists  Series  during  its 
1977-78  season.  The  Paul  Winter  Consort 
will  open  the  series  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13. 
Led  by  saxaphonist  Paul  Winter,  the  group 
performs  an  otherworldly  blend  of  elec- 
tronic, classical,  chamber,  and  organ  music. 
Drawing  on  sources  as  wide-ranging  as 
Bartok,  African  chants,  and  the  songs  of  the 
humpbacked  whale,  the  consort  arrives  at  a 
cohesive  whole  strictly  their  own. 

Hendrik  Berkhof,  a Dutch  theologian,  as 
a result  of  reflecting  upon  little-noted 
passages  in  the  Bible  on  the  power  of  evil, 
wrote  Christ  and  the  Powers.  Subsequently, 
John  Howard  Yoder  translated  the  book  into 
English  and  Herald  Press  published  it.  Out 
of  print  recently,  Christ  and  the  Powers  has 
once  again  been  made  available  through 
Herald  Press  and  Provident  Bookstores  in  a 
new  $2.95  trade  paperback  edition. 


Former  public  school  administrator  and  Hesston  College  president, 
Tilman  Smith,  is  as  busy  as  ever  now  that  he’s  moved  to  a new  career  as 
director  of  studies  and  programs  for  the  aging  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Tilman’s  eyes  twinkle.  “The  process  of  aging  begins  at  birth  and  some 
would  say  at  conception,”  he  stated.  Helping  people  to  face  the  gift  of  life 
realistically  and  to  understand  aging  is  Tilman’s  job.  He  writes  it  and  he 
lives  it.  That’s  how  he’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


C.  Eldon  Kurtz  has  been  named  physical  | 
plant  director  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col-  !;! 
lege,  it  was  announced  by  Dwight  O.  Wyse,  | 
director  of  business  affairs  at  EMC.  Kurtz  r| 
will  head  up  a 14-member  staff  responsible  b 
for  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds  on  | 
the  106-acre  campus.  .' 

David  A.  Detrow,  a 1977  EMC  graduate  (i 
from  Leetonia,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  (j 
assistant  director  of  admissions  at  that  i 
school.  He  will  coordinate  on-campus  con-  1 
tacts  with  prospective  students  and  off-  I 
campus  recruitment  efforts,  supply  admit-  ; 
ted  students  with  pre-enrollment  informa-  , 
tion,  and  supervise  student-faculty  exten- 
sion teams.  | 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Lederach,  Scott-  J 
dale.  Pa.,  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  18.  | 
Change  of  address:  John  and  Emily  | 
Shenk  from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  117  Kitty 
Wake  Drive,  Newport  News,  VA  23602. 
Gerald  E.  Good  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  161  j 
Shade  St.,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  NOB  2G0.  jl 
Irvin  D.  Weaver  from  Bath,  N.Y.,  to  R.  2,  j] 
Hollsopple,  PA  15935.  Lester  T.  Weaver  i 
from  1124  Willow  Street  Pk.,  to  132  Madge  ) 
Drive,  Lancaster,  PA  17603.  Wm.  E.  ; 
Hallman,  from  1508  S.  8th  St.,  to  Sycamore 
Ct.  A2-4,  2000  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  ' 
46526.  Gharles  Hostetter  from  Souderton, 
Pa.,  to  Box  515,  Paoli,  PA  19301.  The 
telephone  number  for  Etril  J.  Leinbach  is  ' 
(219)533-6550. 


readers  say 


I feel  compelled  to  reply  to  the  article  “A  Pas- 
toral Response  to  Homosexuality  ” by  Kevin 
Linehan  in  the  June  14,  1977;  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  The  assumptions  and  conclusions  con- 
tained in  the  article  pain  me  as  a Christian  who 
happens  to  be  gay,  as  they  pain  thousands  of 
others  who  are  struggling  with  the  fact  that  they 
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are  gay. 

Homosexuality  is  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood facets  of  the  lumian  condition  today.  Many 
of  the  major  denominations  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  complicated  and  controversial  issue 
openly  and  intelligently.  The  article  of  June  14 
contains  inaccuracies  which  must  stand  corrected. 
(1)  There  are  many,  many  gay  people  who  are 
dedicated,  redeemed  Christians,  They  are  not  in 
rebellion  to  God's  will,  (2)  Homosexuality,  per  se, 
is  not  a sin,  just  as  heterosexuality  is  not  a sin.  (3) 
Sexuality  (homosexuality  or  heterosexuality)  is  not 
volitional.  Studies  show  that  sexuality  is  de- 
termined in  the  early  preschool  years,  and  may  be 
at  least  partially  inherent. 

A homosexual  can  live  his/her  life  passing  as 
"straight”  by  camouflaging,  sublimating,  or 
denying  his  sexuality,  but  his  sexuality  will  not 
change,  just  as  his  skin  pigmentation  will  not 
change.  Many  homosexuals  marry  and  raise 
children,  and  to  all  outward  appearances,  live 
happily  married  lives.  Little  is  known  of  their  in- 
ward sufferings,  I would  refer  you  to  the  recent 
book  by  John  J.  McNeill,  S.J.,  The  Church  and 
the  Homosexual  (Sheed  Andrews  and  McMeel, 
Inc.)  for  a Christian  scholarly  approach  to  the 
theological  issues  involved. 

Now  that  you  have  opened  the  door  to  a dis- 
cussion of  this  important  issue,  I feel  it  is  manda- 
tory for  you  to  publish  an  article  giving  a sym- 
pathetic, balanced  view  to  the  question  of  the 
church's  relationship  to  the  homosexual.  Perhaps 
you  may  want  to  contact  persons  such  as  John 
Howard  Yoder  for  suggestions. 

If  I succeed  in  one  point  with  this  letter,  I hope 
it  would  be  to  make  you  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  issue  in  the  lives  of  many  people.  Statistics 
show  that,  conservatively,  one  of  every  ten 
persons  has  a sexual  preference  for  persons  of 
their  own  sex.  This  means  that  there  are  more 
than  10,000  persons  in  North  America  who  are 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  who  also 
happen  to  be  gay. — Name  withheld. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
coverage  given  the  Estes  Park  assembly.  Your 
staff  has  done  their  job  well. 

I am  somewhat  disturbed,  however.  Questions 
are  being  asked  such  as,  "Did  we  crest  at  Estes?” 
I look  around  me  and  wonder  if  my  brothers  and 
sisters  knew  what  Estes  Park  was  all  about,  or 
even  if  it  was  going  to  take  place.  If  they  did 
know,  how  many  of  them  could  have  afforded  to 

go?. 

If  “we  crested  at  Estes,  then  I must  express 
even  greater  appreciation  to  the  Gospel  Herald 
for  their  fine  coverage.  Otherwise  I’m  afraid  I 
would  never  have  known  it. — James  L.  Barnes, 


In  the  Gospel  Herald  for  June  21  several  arti- 
cles draw  much  attention,  especially  those  on 
page  495,  “Let  Your  Light  Shine,  ” by  Miriam 
Yoder  and  the  testimony  of  Carolyn  Yoder  in 
“Readers  Say,  ” page  501.  On  the  same  page  there 
is  the  account  of  Sister  Goldia  Weldy,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs,  J.  C.  Clemens  on 
page  494. 

Now  a later  Gospel  Herald  gave  a report  of 
Estes  Park,  page  524,  with  a statement  by 
moderator  Edward  Stoltzfus,  “The  model  of 
cultural  separation  from  the  world  is  dead.  It  is  no 
more.”  This  reminds  me  of  Revelation  3:16,  “So 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  1 will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  ” 

Do  not  the  four  sisters  named  above  give  evi- 
dence of  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  Read  He- 
brews 13:7,  8,  17.  Are  the  Scriptures  no  more  in 
effect  today?  Possibly  it  is  planned  coincidence 
that  all  these  articles  appear  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  Also  it  is  refreshing  that  we 
can  know  who  all  these  people  are  without  a 
Menno  B.  Hurd. 

Possibly  if  Menno  Simons  could  see  modern 


Mennonitism  he  would  lament  and  repeat  the 
words  of  Jesus  when  He  said,  “Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I say?  ” 
With  all  the  history  available  about  not  only 
Menno  Simons  but  Anabaptism  in  general,  how  is 
it  possible  modern  writers  have  not  come  across 
Menno’s  article  in  his  complete  works  (in  my  copy 
on  page  144):  “They  say  that  they  believe  yet 
there  are  no  limits  nor  bounds  to  their  accursed 
wantonness,  foolish  pomp,  show  of  silks,  velvet, 
costly  clothes,  gold  rings,  chains,  silver  belts,  pins, 
buttons,  curiously  adorned  shirts,  handkerchiefs, 
collars,  veils,  aprons,  velvet  shoes,  slippers,  and 
such  like  foolish  finery!  Never  regarding  that  the 
enlightened  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  have  in  plain 
expressed  words  forbidden  all  this  including 
fashionable  hairstyles  and  immodest  dress  to  all 
Christian  women.  How  much  more  should  Chris- 
tian men  abstain  from  such  who  are  the  leaders 
and  heads  of  their  women?  Not  withstanding  all 
this  they  still  pose  as,  the  Christian  church.  ” 

Now  really  why  is  it  okay  to  appear  like  a world 
diplomat,  lawyer,  or  even  just  an  appliance 
salesman  in  a Sears  Store,  but  anything  churchy  is 
taboo?  Before  the  hippy  movement  some  of  us 
birds  who  wore  beards  sort  of  flocked  together. 
We  had  our  different  reasons  for  wearing  it,  but 
one  thing  we  always  agreed  on  was  it’s  one  of  the 
best  conversation  openers  and  many  times  we  had 
a good  chance  to  give  testimony  where  otherwise 
we  knew  not  how  to  get  started  on  the  subject  of 
the  better  things  or  of  what  Christ  means  to  me. — 
John  F.  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


As  one  of  Dick  Kauffman’s  “stubborn  Men- 
nonites”  (Aug.  9,  page  597),  I object  to  the  print- 
ing of  “Statement  VI  ” as  prepared  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Study  Tour.  In  the  discussion  of  those 
statements  it  was  understood  that  we  were  operat- 
ing on  a consensus  principle — i.e.,  that  any  state- 
ments that  were  “lost  ” were  not  part  of  any  state- 
ment to  the  larger  church,  even  if  only  one  person 
objected. 

Not  only  does  the  ’’lost”  statement  violate  that 
understanding,  but  it  tends  to  focus  attention  on 
what  we  at  Breisach  disagreed  on,  not  what  we 
could  affirm  together  after  a lengthy  process. — 
Sam  Steiner,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

The  article,  “Positive  Living  Is  Catching’ 
(Aug.  2),  deals  with  a timely  subject,  the  drug 
problem.  It  is  encouraging  that  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  our  number  one  drug  problem,  in 
the  Americas  at  least,  is  alcohol.  Unfortunately 
not  everybody  acknowledges  this  yet.  Therefore 
we  have  the  problem  of  the  social  drinker  too 
generally  accepted.  As  stated  previously,  we  used 
to  have  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  designated  as 
Temperance  Lesson.  To  date  I’ve  not  been  able  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
practice.  This  information  would  be  appreciated. 
Probably  a sentence  quote  from  Baker’s  interest- 
ing article,  “Did  We  Crest  at  Estes?  ” (page  582) 
in  the  same  issue  would  describe  our  experience 
since  dropping  that  Temperance  lesson.  “From 
here  on  in  it’s  downhill.”  The  attitude  of  many 
toward  alcoholic  beverages  amply  verifies  the 
suggestion  in  the  quote,  in  light  of  Glen  Miller’s 
article.  Rest  assured  it  will  take  a lot  of  positive 
living  and  much  concentrated  teaching  to  halt  the 
present  trend,  to  say  nothing  about  regaining  lost 
ground. — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge  (P),  Ont. 


births 

“(Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  " (Ps.  127:3). 

Geiser,  Gordon  and  Marieda  (Neuen- 
schwander),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  second  son, 
Doug  Eugene,  July  31, 1977. 

Harnisn,  Dennis  A.  and  Sharon  (Nissley), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Jo,  July  22,  1977. 
Kelly,  James  and  Margaret  (Anderson),  Mor- 


ton, III.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Bethany  Jo, 
July  27,  1977. 

McClure,  Patrick  and  Linda  (Schmidt),  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  first  child,  Jessica  Carrie,  Apr.  6,  1977. 

Martin,  Darwin  atid  (Carolyn  (Showalter), 
Marion,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  Ray, 
July  23,  1977. 

Mast,  Stuart  and  Delores  (Schrock),  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Gail 
Marie,  June  19,  1977. 

Merwarth,  Gail  and  Bonnie  (Brunstetter), 
Easton,  Pa,,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Martha  Joy,  July  30,  1977. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Loretta  (Nussbaum),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Lincoln  Bradley, 
July  26,  1977. 

Otto,  John  H.  and  Rosalee  (Maust),  first  child, 
Jeremy  Andreas,  July  25,  1977. 

Otto,  Robert  and  Burniece  (Dilby),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Denise  Rene,  July  23,  1977. 

Oyer,  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Falb),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Rachael  Elizabeth,  May  26, 
1977. 

Powell,  Donald  and  Shirley  (Mullet),  Green- 
town,  Ind.,  second  son,  Alex  Cnristopher,  July  17, 
1977. 

Schrock,  Dale  and  La  Donna  (Mishler), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brent  Everett,  July  26, 
1977, 

Shinall,  Tim  and  Vicki  (Amen),  Morton,  111., 
first  child,  Laura  Lee,  July  15,  1977. 

Stoltzfus,  Reuben  and  Norma  (Helmuth), 
Greentown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Michael  Ray,  July 
23,  1977. 

Stutzman,  Harvey  and  Mary  Jane  (Saltzman), 
Milford,  Neb.,  first  child,  Melissa  Sue,  June  2’7, 
1977. 

Villarreal,  Savas  and  Bonnie  (King),  Laredo, 
Tex.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Barbara  Ann, 
June  15,  1977. 


marriages 

■ Thfy  shall  be  one  flesh  ’ (Gen.  2:24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Coupe!  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Aschliman — Albrecht. — Calvin  Aschliman, 

Fayette,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Sylvia 
Albrecht,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by 
Don  Heiser,  July  30,  1977. 

Breneman — Kreider. — Kenneth  Breneman, 

Masonville  Mennonite  Church,  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.,  and  Jean  Kreider,  Bossier  cong.,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  by  Harlan  Hoover  and  Aaron 
Sauder,  May  14,  1977. 

Brownlee — Eichelberger. — Michael  Brown- 

lee, Mahomet,  111.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Con- 
nie Eichelberger,  Fisher,  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  by 
Irvin  Nussbaum,  July  30,  1977. 

Charles — Funk. — Mark  D.  Charles,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Columbia  cong.,  and  Janice  E.  Funk, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  by  Ivan  D. 
Leaman,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Cheek — Neff. — Thomas  Cheek,  Oak  Harbor, 
Washington,  Baptist  Church,  and  Anita  Neff, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  Plato  cong.,  by  Richard  E. 
Martin,  July  2,  1977. 

Chu — Witwer. — Cuong  Manh  Chu  and  Joyce 
Marie  Witwer,  both  from  Paradise,  Pa.,  Kinzer 
cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Diller — Harshbarger. — Kenneth  Diller,  Tony, 
Wis.,  South  Lawrence  cong.,  and  Edith  Harsh- 
barger, Coolridge  cong.,  by  Ralph  Harshbarger 
ana  LeRoy  Schrock,  July  3,  1977. 

Gum — Sites. — Steven  Carl  Gum  and  Carol  Sue 
Sites,  Ridgeway  cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Paul 
M.  Roth,  July  29,  1977. 

Hershberger — Knepp. — Myron  Hershberger, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Knepp,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  July 
2,  1977. 

Hershey — Nauman. — Kenneth  S.  Hershey, 
Utica,  Minn.,  Spring  Valley  Fellowship,  and  Jean 
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L.  Nauman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  July  30,  1977. 

Hochstetler — Slaubaugh. — David  Earl  Hoch- 
stetler,  Wolford,  N.D.,  Lake  View  cong.,  and 
Anna  Mae  Slaubaugh,  Loogootee,  Ind.,  Berea 
cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber,  uncle  of  the  bride,  July 
8,  1977. 

Hooley — Flisher. — Donald  Eugene  Hooley, 
Pleasant  View  cong..  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  and 
Mary  Ina  Flisher,  Lyons  St.  cong.,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  by  Leon  Shrock,  June  4,  1977. 

Kolb — Halteman. — Floyd  Kolb,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  and  Carla  Halteman,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Fran- 
conia cong.,  by  Alvin  F.  Detweiler,  June  4,  1977. 

Landis — Redcay. — Frederick  Landis  and  Vel- 
ma Redcay,  Parkesburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Noah  L. 
Hershey,  July  1,  1977. 

Leichty — Stucky. — Roland  Leichty,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Betty  Jo  Stucky,  Haven, 
Kan.,  Yoder  cong.,  by  Richard  Wenger,  July  2, 
1977. 

Lind — Craul. — Robert  Lind,  Western  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Rachel  Craul, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  by  Richard 
Wenger,  June  18,  1977. 

Miller — Koerner. — Eli  Wayne  Miller,  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Anna  Ruby  Koerner,  Millersburg,  Ind., 
Holderman  cong.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and 
Willard  Conrad,  July  30,  1977. 

Nussbaum — Hurley. — Galen  Nussbaum,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  Aurora  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Karen 
Hurley,  Portland,  Ore.,  Portland  cong.,  by 
Marcus  G.  Smucker,  July  30,  1977. 

Rotruck — Moreland. — Terry  Lee  Rotruck, 
Keyser,  W.Va.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Gail 
Elaine  Moreland,  Pinto,  Md.,  Pinto  cong.,  by 
Richard  E.  Martin,  July  23,  1977. 

Secrist — Sites. — Larry  Secrist  and  Peggy  Sites, 
Ridgeway  cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Daniel  M. 
Smucker,  July  1,  1977. 

Sharp — Shelley. — Dennis  Sharp,  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Shelley, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Faith  Independent  Church,  by 
Lee  Damon  and  Gordon  Zook,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Shirk — Brunstetter. — Daryll  Shirk,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Beth  Brunstetter, 
Easton,  Pa.,  Easton  cong.,  by  Charles  Brunstetter, 
father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Smucker — Nestler. — Don  Merle  Smucker,  Tis- 
kilwa.  111.,  and  Cynthia  Ann  Nestler,  Spring 
Valley,  111.,  both  from  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by 
Don  Heiser,  July  23,  1977. 

Troyer — Yeackley. — Joseph  Michael  Troyer, 
Milford,  Neb.,  Milford  cong.,  and  Sandra  Sue 
Yeackley,  Seward,  Neb.,  Beth-El  cong.,  by  Milton 
Troyer,  father  of  the  groom,  July  16,  1977. 

Weirich — Sommers. — Kenneth  Weirich  and 
Miriam  Sommers,  both  from  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross  and  Calvin 
Borntrager,  July  30,  1977. 


obituaries 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  (Rev.  14: 13) 

Bare,  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Christophel)  Bauer,  was  born  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Jan.  27,  1889;  died  at  Anthony  Hospital,  July  14, 
1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Feb.  14,  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  H.  Bare,  who  died  on  Sept.  4,  1976. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Olin  and  Ivan),  2 daughters 
(Olive  Bare  and  Marcella — Mrs.  Bob  Diller),  9 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Florence  Cox,  and  Martha — Mrs.  Herman 
Zielke),  and  one  brother  (John  Bauer).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (Rollo  Joseph  and 
Bertha  Rebecca)  and  4 brothers  (Harley,  Cletus, 
Noah,  and  Clinton).  She  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  18,  in  charge  of 
Fred  Gingerich  and  Millard  Osborne;  interment 
in  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Denlinger,  Cora  M.,  daughter  of  Daniel  D. 


and  Ida  (Leaman)  Eby,  was  born  in  Paradise 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1889;  died  at  Pleasant  View 
Rest  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1977;  aged 
88  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Jacob 
P.  Denlinger,  who  died  on  Oct.  7,  1976.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Mark  E. ),  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs. 
Lester  Harnly),  7 grandsons,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Raymond).  She  was  a member  of  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
in  charge  of  Clair  Eby;  interment  in  Paradise 
Church  Cemetery. 

DeWitt,  Marion,  was  born  at  West  Branch, 
Mich.,  Aug.  9,  1922;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  July 
14,  1977;  aged  54  y.  She  was  married  to  Samuel 
DeWitt,  who  died  in  1945.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Janis — Mrs.  Nelson  Richer),  one  son 
(Jerry  DeWitt),  one  stepson  (Carl  DeWitt),  7 
grandchildren,  2 stepgrandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Dean  and  Herbert  Robinson),  and  2 sisters  (Joan 
Robinson,  and  Leonore — Mrs.  Angelo  Medici). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Richard 
James  and  Harold  Leroy).  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Tedrow  Mennonite  Church  on  July  17,  in 
charge  of  Carl  V.  Yoder;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Guntz,  Allen  B.,  son  of  Henry  O.  and  Barbara 
(Buckwalter)  Guntz,  was  born  in  Spring  City,  Pa., 
Mar.  23,  1892;  died  at  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Community 
Hospital,  July  2,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Oct.  31, 
1933,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Stauffer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (John).  He  was 
a member  of  Vincent  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  6,  in  charge  of 
Norman  G.  Kolb  and  Melvin  Lauver;  interment 
in  Vincent  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Merle  E.,  was  born  at  Elton,  Pa.,  Oct. 
17,  1910;  died  of  a stroke  at  Windber  Hospital, 
Windber,  Pa.,  July  3,  1977;  aged  66  y.  He  was 
married  to  Ethel  Fleegle,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  half  brother  (Ray  Holland)  and  3 
half  sisters  (Iva  Hoover,  Madlyn  Johnson,  and 
Rose  Harman).  He  was  a member  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Blackburn  Funeral  Home  on  July  6,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Shetler;  interment  in 
Schellsburg  Cemetery. 

Miller,  David  W.,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  31,  1904;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  30, 
1977;  aged  73  y.  He  was  married  to  Mattie  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Homer), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Vera  Hershberger),  7 grand- 
children, and  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Levi  Mast,  Mrs. 
Owen  Hostetler,  Mrs.  Perry  Lehman,  Mrs. 
Edward  Schlabach,  Mrs.  Ervin  Bontrager,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr. ; interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Mishler,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Lloyd  and 
Florence  (Hostetler)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  May  16,  1920;  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  her  home  in  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  July 
30,  1977;  aged  57  y.  She  was  married  to  Howard 
Mishler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Doris — Mrs.  Chester  Nussbaum),  3 
sons  (William,  Ronald,  and  Duane),  4 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Herman  and  Galen),  and  one 
sister  (Ruby).  One  brother  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  a memorial  service  was  held  on 
Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Reeb,  Nellie,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Bar- 
bara (Eigsti)  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Jan.  2,  1897;  died  at  Geneva,  Neb.,  July  30, 
1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  27,  1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Fred  Reeb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Lorene  Lauber,  Aldene  Troyer, 
Della  Beckler,  and  Lela  Miller),  12  grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Barbara  Reeb), 
one  stepsister  (Lydia  Reeb),  one  stepbrother  (Jake 
Birky),  one  half  sister  (Laverne  Roth),  and  2 half 
brothers  (Fred  and  Perry  Detweiler).  She  was 


preceded  in  death  by  her  stepmother,  one  | 
stepbrother,  one  half  brother,  and  4 sisters.  She  I 
was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  2,  in  | 
charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and  Ron  Kennel;  inter-  ' 
ment  in  church  cemetery. 

Seitz,  Phillip  Charles,  son  of  Charles  and  ' 
Marie  (Milko)  Seitz,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  i 
Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1914;  died  at  Grand  Valley  Hos- 
pital, Pryor,  Okla.,  July  4,  1977;  aged  63  y.  On 
Sept.  3,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Mildred  Francis  ( 
Ranrig,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons ; 
(Phillip  John  and  David  Paul),  2 daughters  i 
(Teresa  Marie  Egbert  and  Reita  Mae  Coblentz), 
16  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Joseph  and  Paul),  ! 
and  2 sisters  (Helen  Travis  and  Elizabeth  Hance).  [ 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  | 
Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  William 
Briskey  and  Charles  Black;  interment  in  Zion 
Church  Cemetery.  1 

Smoker,  Abner  B.,  son  of  David  R.  and  Lydia  i 
(Stoltzfus)  Smoker,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  May  18,  1899;  died  at  Christiana  (Pa.)  Nurs-  ’ 
ing  Home,  July  27,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  16,  | 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  E.  Fisher,  who  ■ 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Norman,  Earl,  j. 
Abner,  Jr.,  Levi,  and  Park),  3 daughters  (Sara,  | 
Dorcas,  and  Martha),  26  grandchildren,  and  2 ; 
brothers  (Joshua  and  Levi).  He  was  a member  of  | 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  ]' 
services  were  held  on  July  30,  in  charge  of  j 
Herman  Click,  Abner  Stoltzfus,  and  Aaron  I 
Stoltzfus;  interment  at  Millwood  Mennonite  j 
Cemetery.  j 

Sturma,  Kalman,  son  of  Joseph  and  Matilde 
Sturma,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  23,  1912;  ! 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Lagrange  Co.  Hospital,  July  I 
21,  1977;  aged  64  y.  On  Sept.  29,  1930,  he  was  j 
married  to  Christine  Buncak,  who  survives.  Also  I 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Lillian  Wa-  ' 
sowicz),  2 sons  (George  and  Kalman,  Jr.),  6 grand-  j 
children,  and  one  brother  (Joseph).  He  was  a 
member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  | 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  24,  in  charge  of 
Harvey  Chupp  and  Orvin  Hooley;  interment  in 
Shore  Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Ella,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Polly 
(Weaver)  Blough,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  10,  1898;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  26,  1977;  aged  79  y.  In  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Webster  Thomas,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul  E.  and  Leon 
E. ),  10  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Jennie  Saylor).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Charles).  She  was  a member 
of  Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  29,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
D.  Godshall,  Sanford  G.  Shetler,  and  Stanley 
Freed;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Umstead,  Emma,  was  born  at  Narcissa,  Pa., 
May  9,  1904;  died  of  leukemia  at  Sarasota.  Fla., 
June  11,  1977;  aged  73  y.  She  was  married  to 
Henry  Umstead,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Mrs.  Elaine  Moser  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Esquirrell),  5 grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Earl  Buckman).  She  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hawkins  Funeral  Home,  Sarasota,  June  13,  in 
charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.;  interment  in  White 
Mar^  Memorial  Park,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Cover  and  page  635  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  640  by  Ken  Isaak;  p.  642  by 
Steve  Goosen. 
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Conjoint  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Ministers'  Retreat,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Sept.  16,  17. 
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items  and  comments 


Condones  Euthanasia  for 
severely  retarded  newborn  infants 

The  religious  and  medical  professions 
have  reacted  sharply  in  the  wake  of  a task 
force  report  to  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  which  suggests  that  it  may  be 
morally  right  to  terminate  the  life  of 
newborn  infants  with  severe  brain  damage. 
The  comments,  which  are  contained  in  four 
paragraphs  of  a 16-page  report  entitled 
“Dying:  Considerations  Concerning  the 

Passage  from  Life  to  Death,  says  that  in 
cases  where  such  infants  lack  the  least 
vestige  of  human  behavior  and  intellect, 
the  parents  should  have  the  paramount  say 
in  reaching  the  decision  to  terminate  life. 

Witnesses  score  partial  victory 
in  challenging  Argentine  bans 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses  won  a partial  victory 
in  a legal  struggle  against  a government 
decree  outlawing  their  religious  activities  in 
Argentina  when  a federal  appeals  court  re- 
voked portions  of  the  decree  closing  the 
groups’  Kingdom  Halls  and  prohibiting  the 
distribution  of  religious  materials.  How- 
ever, the  court  upheld  a ban  on  meetings 
in  which  religious  doctrine  is  propagated 
that  is  considered  contrary  to  Argentine  law 
in  this  officially  Roman  Catholic  country. 
The  Witnesses,  first  officially  recognized  in 
1949,  have  had  continual  difficulties  with 
Argentine  governments,  particularly  mili- 
tary regimes  which  have  objected  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Witnesses  to  salute  the  flag, 
pay  tribute  to  patriotic  symbols,  and 
perform  military  service. 

Reports  religious  repression 
in  Cambodia 

The  new  constitution  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea  (formerly  Cambodia)  refers  to 
“ ‘religious  freedom,’  but  proscribes  unde- 
fined ‘reactionary’  religions,”  a U.S.  State 
Department  official  said.  Richard  C.  Hol- 
brooke, assistant  secretary  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  told  the  House  International  Organi- 
zations Subcommittee  that  “despite  consti- 
tutional ‘guarantees,’  traditional  religion  ap- 
parently has  no  role  ’ in  the  communist- 
ruled  nation.  Based  on  all  the  evidence 
available  to  the  State  Department,  we  have 
concluded,”  Mr.  Holbrooke  said,  that 
Cambodian  authorities  have  flagrantly  and 
systematically  violated  the  most  basic 
human  rights.  They  have  ordered  or  permit- 
ted extensive  killings,  forcibly  relocated  the 
urban  population,  brutally  treated  sup- 
porters of  the  previous  government,  and 
suppressed  personal  and  political  freedoms. 


Baptists  press  ABC  affiliates 
to  refuse  showings  of  “soap 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Christian 
Life  Commission  have  appealed  to  all  af- 
filiate stations  of  ABC  television  to  ban  the 
controversial  “adult  comedy  series. 
“Soap,”  is  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  ABC 
network  in  the  fall.  In  a letter  to  ABC  af- 
filiates, commission  officials  Foy  Valentine 
and  Harry  N.  Hollis,  Jr.,  appealed  to  local 
stations  to  exercise  their  legal  right  and 
moral  responsibility  to  refuse  to  air  the  new 
series.  “Soap,  which  deals  with  themes 
including  adultery  and  transvestism  repre- 
sents “a  new  low  in  morally  irresponsible 
programming,  ” the  Southern  Baptist  of- 
ficials said. 


U.S.  birthrate  seen  rising 

A report  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  reveals  that  the  U.S. 
birthrate  appears  to  be  rising  from  its  his- 
toric low  in  1976.  Marriage  rates  were  up  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1976  and  for  the  first 
time  in  years  there  was  no  increase  in  di 
vorce,  according  to  the  Center.  It  reported 
that  the  birthrate  increase  began  last  Sep- 
tember. If  it  continues  through  1977,  some 
3.4  million  babies  will  be  born  in  1977— 
200,000  more  than  if  the  birthrate  had 
remained  at  last  year’s  level.  However,  de- 
mographers were  reluctant  to  predict  an  up- 
ward trend  in  birthrate  on  the  basis  of  a few 
months’  experience.  Many  experts  saw  an  ir- 
reversible decline  in  child-bearing  because 
of  such  factors  as  wide  use  of  contraceptives, 
abortion,  late  marriages,  divorces,  and  ca- 
reer aspirations  of  women. 

ALC  mission  appeal  tops 
goal  by  $5  million 

Although  a year  away  from  the  deadline 
for  pledges,  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
has  surpassed  its  United  Mission  Appeal 
goal  of  $25  million  by  almost  $5  million.  As 
of  Aug.  1,  total  cash  receipts  amounted  to 
$29,777,955—79.7  percent  of  the  total 
amount  pledged  ($37,358,169).  The  de- 
nominations United  Mission  Appeal  was 
launched  in  1975.  The  funds  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Division  for  Service 
and  Mission  in  America  and  the  Division  for 
World  Mission  and  Inter-Church  Coopera- 
tion. 

Carter  would  decriminalize  use 
of  small  amounts  of  marijuana 

President  Jimmy  Carter  has  recom- 
mended that  possession  of  small  amounts  of 
marijuana  be  punished  by  a fine  rather  than 
by  jail.  Sale  of  marijuana  should  remain  “a 
serious  federal  criminal  offense,  the  Pres- 
ident said.  Other  parts  of  the  package  call 
for  improved  drug  law  enforcement,  drug 
treatment,  and  President  Carter  said,  “more 
effective  ways  to  make  people  aware  of  the 


health  problems  associated  with  such 
substances  (particularly  cigarettes  and  al- 
cohol). ’ 

Methodist  member  loss 
among  youth  very  high 

United  Methodist  membership  loss  is 
“most  critical  ” among  youth,  according  to 
the  director  of  church  school  development 
for  the  denomination.  Warren  Hartman  ad- 
dressed a meeting  at  Norman,  Okla.,  of 
United  Methodist  youth  and  adult  workers 
who  work  with  youth.  Membership  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church’s  predecessor  de- 
nomination peaked  at  more  than  1 1 million 
in  the  early  1960s.  It  is  now  about  9.9 
million.  Between  1969  and  1974,  Dr. 
Hartman  told  the  conference,  UMC  youth 
enrollment  went  down  about  25  percent, 
while  U.S.  youth  population  went  up  6 
percent. 

Pa.  to  require  churches 
to  pay  sales  tax 

Pennsylvania  churches,  charitable  organi- 
zations, and  fire  companies  will  be  subject 
to  payment  of  the  state’s  6 percent  sales  tax 
on  many  of  their  fund-raising  activities,  the 
Department  of  Revenue  has  ruled.  Under 
existing  regulations  of  the  department,  these 
organizations  are  exempt  from  collection  of 
the  sales  levy.  The  change  was  to  become  ef- 
fective on  Aug.  16.  Under  the  regulations 
sales  taxes  will  have  to  be  collected  by 
churches  on  the  following: 

—Sales  that  last  more  than  three  days  or 
are  held  more  than  once  a year. 

—All  sales  of  items  that  are  donated  or 
specifically  bought  for  resale. 

— Sales  at  auctions  and  garage  or  yard 
sales  that  last  more  than  three  days. 


ALC  president  recommends 
cancellation  of  assembly 

An  assembly  of  congregations  planned  by 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC), 
scheduled  to  bring  thousands  of  its  members 
to  Minneapolis  in  August  19/8,  should  be 
postponed,  ALC  President  David  W . Preus 
has  recommended.  The  assembly  was 
intended  to  replace  the  biennial  ALC 
convention  and  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
the  4,800  ALC  congregations  to  send 
representatives  to  a meeting  that  would 
transact  limited  business  and  would  em- 
phasize fellowship  and  inspiration.  The 
biennial  convention  is  limited  to  about  1,000 
delegates.  Dr.  Preus,  in  a report  to  the  ALC 
Church  Council,  noted  that  votes  in  the  18 
ALC  district  conventions  indicated  the 
assembly  idea  had  the  support  of  only  about 
65  percent  of  the  participants.  “My  own 
common-sense  judgment  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a 75  percent  positive 
response  if  we  were  to  go  ahead  with  a 19/8 
assembly,  ” he  said. 
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To  be  faithful 


There  are  two  earmarks  of  an  “accountable”  church, 
Richard  Detweiler  told  the  Allegheny  Conference  recently. 
One  is  a concern  for  unqualified  obedience  which  takes  the 
Scriptures  seriously  and  seeks  to  follow  Christ.  The  second  is 
a sense  of  responsibility  and  commitment  to  each  other  in  the 
congregation. 

There  are  two  problems,  he  continued,  for  the 
congregation  which  seeks  to  function  in  this  way.  One  is  the 
tendency  to  freeze  forms  of  obedience  to  the  point  that  an  old 
form  continues  but  does  not  fit  a new  situation.  The  second  is 
the  tendency  to  retreat  into  private  piety  which  does  not  take 
group  relationships  seriously. 

He  observed  further  that  there  is  today  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  a desire  to  go  back  to  a greater  faithfulness  expressed 
by  (1 ) the  desire  for  a disciplined  life  in  following  Christ — a 
life  that  costs  something  and  (2)  a desire  for  eommunity. 
Richard  did  not  give  evidence  for  these  two  assertions  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  him  for  examples.  Yet  it  supports 
a feeling  that  I have  also — a small  rumbling  that  people  feel 
not  all  is  well  in  the  church  and  that  someone  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Now  of  course  life  goes  on  and  many  issues  continue  more 
or  less  the  same.  At  the  same  time  various  people  are  at 
various  places  in  their  spiritual  development.  At  the  same 
time  some  are  receiving  and  responding  to  new  light,  others 
are  caught  in  temptations  too  strong  for  them.  To  measure 
the  relative  faithfulness  of  one  time  or  place  and  compare  it 
against  another  is  difficult  and  could  be  judgmental. 

If  there  is  today  a renewed  concern  to  be  faithful,  what 
could  it  be  expected  to  look  like?  It  seems  certain  that  the 
following  would  be  included. 

1.  An  awareness  of  the  tension  between  following  Christ 
and  the  life  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  do  so. 

In  our  tradition  it  is  assumed  that  we  do  not  wait  for  the 
government  to  legislate  righteousness,  but  go  out  and  do  it 
anyhow.  As  I implied  last  week,  what  interests  the 
government  will  vary  with  time  and  place.  Many  people  most 
of  the  time  are  not  noticed  by  the  powers  that  be,  for  their 
well  doing  does  not  make  news. 

Generally  it  is  only  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad  who 
make  news.  Mother  Teresa  on  the  one  hand  and  Son  of  Sam 
on  the  other.  Jesus  Himself  seems  not  to  have  gotten  into  the 
public  record  in  any  significant  way.  Yet  from  the  record  the 
church  has  kept,  we  learn  that  He  was  well  aware  of  the 


tension  between  those  who  wished  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  those  who  did  not.  He  separated  Himself  from  those  like 
the  Sadducees  who  had  a conservative  view  of  the  Bible,  but 
who  compromised  with  the  political  order  for  personal  gain. 
Apparently  they  got  the  point. 

Today  this  kingdom  is  spread  throughout  the  world.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  claim  to  follow  Christ  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  full  loyalty  to  their  own  hometown,  state,  and 
county.  Unless  they  can  separate  themselves  enough  from 
this  first  love  to  make  common  cause  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ  throughout  the  world,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  should  be  called  one  of  His. 

2.  A concern  for  those  who  suffer.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  one  is  seeking  to  be  faithful  unless  there  is  a concern  for 
those  who  suffer.  Again  the  example  of  Jesus  comes  to  mind. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  record  of  His  life,  there 
was  a continued  interest  in  the  downtrodden,  the  forgotten, 
the  rejected,  “the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.” 

This  concern  has  ebbed  and  flowed  throughout  the  history 
of  the  church.  Where  it  flows  it  is  a sign  of  the  desire  to  be 
faithful.  Where  it  ebbs  what  can  this  be  but  a sign  of  apostasy? 

3.  A modest  perspective  on  oneself.  Throughout  the  New 
Testament,  humility  is  held  up  as  an  appropriate  lifestyle  for 
Christians.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  are 
faithful,  who  are  “on  the  way  with  Christ”  will  not  be 
arrogant  or  puffed  up  with  pride.  I do  not  want  to  overstate 
this  case,  for  it  may  be  that  some  Christians  are  too  much 
borne  down  by  a sense  of  their  smallness.  Assertiveness,  yes, 
but  surely  not  arrogance  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

4.  Willingness  to  carry  through  in  the  face  of  odds.  I 
heard  recently  of  a conversation  between  a couple  of 
Mennonites  and  a representative  of  another  tradition.  It  was 
reported  that  quite  a number  of  points  were  found  to  be  held 
in  common,  but  on  the  question  of  defenselessness  as  held  in 
our  tradition,  there  was  a parting  of  the  ways.  Indeed  many 
who  first  followed  Christ  drew  back  when  they  heard  His 
hard  sayings  along  this  line. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  faithfulness  includes  the 
offering  of  ourselves  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers.  This  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
faithfulness.  Are  we  able  to  go  this  far?  Who  can  tell  unless 
we  are  tried?  We  know  that  Christians  in  Uganda  have  been 
tried  recently  and  found  faithful.  I hope  that  many  of  us 
would  be  similarly  inclined. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Christ  healing  the  sick”  by  Chr.  Dietrich.  “Jesus.  . . was  not  a professional,”  says  Norman  Kraus. 


In  this  issue 

The  Christian  professional:  some  dangers  and  opportunities 


Finding  the  enemy 
A welcoming,  ethnic  church 


The  Christian 
professional: 

some  dangers  and 
opportunities 

by  C.  Norman  Kraus 


It  is  my  observation  that  we  have  increasingly  equated 
Christian  service  with  professional  services.  1 think  that  this  is 
not  a valid  equation. 

Since  we  tend  to  think  of  “Christian  service”  as 
professional  services  performed  by  Christians,  we  therefore 
assume  that  we  can  fulfill  our  Christian  commitment  by  get- 
ting an  education,  learning  a professional  skill,  and  then  ap- 
plying that  skill  in  service  to  our  fellowmen.  I challenge  this 
as  a gross  oversimplification — perhaps  not  a total  inaccuracy 
but  a serious  oversimplification. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make  the  point  is  to  say  straight 
away  that  the  Jesus  of  whom  we  claim  to  be  disciples — 
learner/followers — was  not  a professional.  He  was  not  a 
professor.  We  have  constantly  referred  to  him  as  “the 
greatest  teacher  that  ever  lived.”  But  was  he  a better  teacher 
than  Socrates?  I do  not  have  any  way  of  making  an  exact 
comparison,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  He  was  not  a bet- 
ter teacher  than  Socrates.  Does  that  surprise  you?  Did  you 
think  that  He  had  to  be  the  expert  in  everything  He  did? 

He  was  not  a medical  doctor  or  nurse.  Neither  was  He  a 
professional  social  worker — not  even  one  who  took  client  ad- 
vocacy seriously.  His  business  was  not  to  help  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  services  which  the  government  and  com- 
munity offered.  That  simply  was  not  His  role. 

Of  course,  we  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  He  was 
not  a political  agitator.  More  recently  some  scholars  have 
challenged  our  Mennonite  assumption  on  this  point,  but  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  He  was  not  a Zealot,  that  is,  a revo- 
lutionary agitator.  However,  in  fact  His  role  was  nearer  to 
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The  professional,  he  works  for  pay.  Does  one  fulfill  one’s  Christian  calling 
by  simply  being  a good  professional?  asks  the  author. 


that  of  an  agitator  than  some  of  the  above-mentioned  roles. 

I am  suggesting  that  is  an  oversimplification  to  jump  from 
the  fact  that  Jesus  taught,  healed,  or  challenged  the  social 
order  to  the  conclusion  that  contemporary  professional  roles 
such  as  teacher,  doctor,  pastor,  social  worker  when  performed 
by  Christians  fulfill  the  different  aspects  of  Jesus’  ministry  . 

What  is  involved  in  professional?  First  of  all,  then,  we  need 
to  define  what  is  involved  in  being  a professional,  or  what  a 
profession  is.  I shall  not  offer  a textbook  definition,  but  I will 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  which  are  included  in  the  concept 
of  a profession.  First,  by  a professional  person  we  mean  more 
than  a skilled  individual,  that  is,  someone  who  has  been 
trained  and/or  educated  in  a skill.  If  that  were  all  that  was 
implied  in  the  word,  we  would  have  considerably  less  diffi- 
culty with  it  in  my  judgment.  No,  a profession  is  a social  insti- 
tution. Its  standards  are  defined  by  the  society  which  recog- 
nizes it,  the  professional  performs  a recognized  specialized 
role  in  a social  system.  By  the  same  token  the  society  which 
defines  the  role  also  sanctions  the  role.  It  determines  the 
rewards  and  penalties  which  go  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
role.  Thus  to  be  a recognized  professional  gives  one  status  in 
society. 
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Many  of  you  probably  have  never  been  to  a college 
graduation.  One  of  the  strange  things  which  has  developed  in 
the  past  few  years  is  that  no  one  goes  to  graduation  until  they 
become  seniors.  And  possibly  even  if  you  have  been  to  a 
Goshen  College  graduation  you  would  not  have  heard  the 
more  formal  rhetoric  in  the  ceremonial  granting  of  degrees. 
However,  the  traditional  phrase  in  the  granting  of  degrees, 
that  is,  professional  status,  spoke  of  the  “immunities,  rights, 
and  privileges”  pertaining  to  the  degree.  The  degree  is  al- 
ready a kind  of  professional  seal,  and  it  gives  one  a certain 
kind  of  standing  in  the  social  order.  Frankly,  that  is  part  of 
the  value  of  having  a college  degree. 

Now,  what  does  this  imply  about  professional  service?  For 
our  purposes  of  analysis  1 will  stick  with  the  service 
professions.  First,  professional  service  is  service  within  insti- 
tutional structures  with  all  the  limitations  that  imposes.  One 
such  limitation  can  be  described  with  the  word  distoncc . The 
one  needing  help  is  a client  who  must  be  diagnosed  and 
classified  in  such  a way  as  to  fit  into  the  routine  of  one 
professional  agency  or  another.  The  institution  then  defines 
the  proper  response  to  need — usually  in  fairly  legal  ways,  and 
the  professional  person  is  expected  to  operate  within  these 
definitions.  Compare  this,  for  example,  to  parenthood  which 
is  not  a profession.  The  relationship  is  much  too  immediate 
and  personal  with  involvements  running  both  ways.  Thus 
psychiatrists  and  medical  professionals  are  not  expected  to 
treat  their  own  families  because  they  are  too  close.  We 
need  to  explore  the  implications  of  this  distance  for  Christian 
service. 

Second,  professional  service  is  service  for  a salary.  It  is 
interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  those  who  perform 
service  for  a fee  usually  would  rather  have  you  take  care  of 
the  payment  with  the  secretary  at  the  front  desk.  Neverthe- 
less, everyone  knows  what  is  going  on;  and  if  bills  are  not 
paid,  service  ends.  Again,  one  must  inquire  into  the  implica- 
tions of  this  for  Christian  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a salaried  professional  service 
has  some  psychological  effect  on  the  one  giving  and  the  one 
receiving  help.  But  there  is  a further  aspect  of  the  problem.  A 
salary  ties  one  to  the  expectations  of  the  employer  and  in- 
directly to  the  society  at  large  which  has  defined  and  sanc- 
tioned the  professional  salaried  role.  In  order  to  maintain 
status  and  security  one  must  adjust  to  the  institutional  struc- 
tures. 

In  the  third  place,  professional  roles  perform  what  Herman 
Stein  has  called  a “system-maintenance  function.’  The 
profession  is  defined  and  sanctioned  by  society  to  expedite  its 
smooth  functioning,  and  thus  Stein  concludes,  “No  profes- 
sion, by  definition  legitimated  by  society,  can  have  revolu- 
tion as  a formal  function.  He  would  argue  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  to  work  for  development  and  reform  of  the 
system  from  within  the  system,  but  he  maintains  that  one 
must  establish  professional  credibility  at  system  maintenance 
before  such  reform  activity  can  be  effectively  initiated.  One 
works  within  the  structured  limitations  of  the  institu- 
tionalized professional  role.  As  a professional  one  takes  a posi- 
tion supporting  the  status  quo. 


You  who  are  going  into  the  hospitals  as  nurses  must  already 
know  that  you  are  expected  to  uphold  and  defend  the  institu- 
tion and  your  colleagues.  The  rule  is  never  break  ranks!  That 
would  be  unprofessional  behavior. 

Jesus:  no  professional.  Now  let  me  repeat,  Jesus  was  not  a 
professional.  He  did  not  work  within  that  kind  of  limiting 
structure.  In  any  case  He  would  not  allow  the  structures  to 
limit  Him.  He  worked  as  a change  agent  in  what  might  be 
called  a para-societal  role  if  not  completely  outside  the 
system.  He  was  not  recognized  as  a peer  among  the 
professional  rabbis.  The  crowds  noted  that  He  had  a different 
kind  of  “authority,”  that  is  authentication. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  raises  the  real  issues.  Indeed,  I hope  it 
raises  some  fundamental  problems  for  you.  If  it  does  not,  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a Chris- 
tian. I would  expect  that  it  will  raise  an  identity  crisis  for  you, 
and  if  you  do  not  experience  an  identity  crisis  as  a Christian 
professional,  then  I wonder  if  you  have  thought  carefully 
about  what  it  means  to  be  either  a professional  or  a Christian. 
Of  course,  I hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  resolve  the  crisis, 
but  I hope  that  you  will  continue  to  live  with  a tension 
between  the  two. 

How  does  one’s  identity  as  a professional  relate  to  one  s 
Christian  identity?  As  Christians  who  are  also  professionals 
where  do  we  get  our  cues?  Do  they  come  primarily  from  the 
professional  community  or  from  our  professional  peers? 
These  are  not  always  in  absolute  contradiction.  And  if  we  are 
speaking  about  matters  of  expertise  or  skill,  we  probably 
should  get  our  cues  from  our  professional  peers.  But  speaking 
of  priorities  or  ultimate  criteria  we  must  ask  the  question 
whether  we  get  our  answers  from  the  society  which  sanctions 
the  professions  or  from  some  other  source. 

This  raises  the  further  question.  Does  one  fulfill  his/her 
Christian  calling  by  simply  being  a good  professional,  that  is, 
an  expert  in  the  field?  Is,  for  example,  a Christian  farmer  a 
better  farmer  than  a non-Christian  farmer?  Or  to  raise  a 
former  question.  Is  Jesus  by  definition  a better  teacher  than 
Socrates?  Are  Christian  doctors  more  expert  than  non-Chris- 
tian doctors?  I think  the  answer  is  obviously  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  better. 

Then  does  one  fulfill  his/her  Christian  vocation  by  being  a 
good  professional  plus?  And  if  so,  plus  what?  Is  the  plus  some 
extra  dimension  of  caring?  Of  personal  involvement?  Of 
some  moral  or  religious  quality?  Some  degree  of  individual 
personal  integrity?  Is  it  an  explicit  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ? 

Jesus’  lordship  and  the  professional.  Does  Jesus  lordship 
have  any  relevance  for  the  profession  itself?  In  the  Protestant 
tradition  it  has  been  taught  that  the  “creation  orders,”  that 
is,  family,  government,  and  church  implicitly  define  the 
ethical  standards  for  the  “stations”  or  institutionalized  roles 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  order.  This,  it  has  been 
held,  is  given  by  natural  revelation.  To  put  this  into  our  im- 
mediate terms,  the  question  is  whether  the  profession  as  a 
social  institution  provides  its  own  values  and  definitions.  If 
so,  a Christian  professional  should  simply  be  a good,  honest. 
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upright  professional. 

At  first  blush  this  may  sound  perfectly  obvious.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  terms  of  such  professions  as  teach- 
ing, medicine,  and  social  work.  But  what  if  we  should  add  the 
military  professions?  Luther,  in  fact,  legitimized  the  military 
professions  and  taught  forthrightly  that  Christian  soldiers 
should  be  adept  in  the  arts  of  war.  This  raises  the  questions: 
What  legitimizes  the  profession?  Again,  does  Jesus’  lordship 
have  any  relevance  for  the  profession  itself?  If  so,  then  we 
cannot  simply  take  our  norms  from  the  profession  as  it  has 
been  defined  in  society.  Jesus  must  be  given  the  right  not 
only  to  determine  which  professions  but  also  to  speak  to  the 
norms  and  values  within  the  profession. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  way  in  which  our  thinking  has  generally  proceeded.  It 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  that  Jesus  has  relevance  for 
the  professional  persons,  but  only  indirectly  for  the 
professions.  Thus  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Christian 
professional  should  serve,  to  use  Luther’s  words,  in  “faith 
toward  God  and  love  toward  fellowmen.  ” With  the  general 
guideline  they  should  be  expected  to  follow  the  norms  and 
roles  of  the  profession  itself. 

I am  suggesting  that  even  in  your  profession  you  must 
follow  the  beat  of  a different  drummer.  That  is  why  I said 
that  if  you  do  not  face  an  identity  crisis,  I am  fearful  that  you 
do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a Christian. 

Up  until  a few  years  ago  the  Mennonites  resolved  this 
question  by  avoiding  all  professions  which  seemed  to  conflict 
with  Jesus’  teachings.  Thus  it  was  all  right  to  be  a teacher  or  a 
doctor  or  a nurse.  These  were  skills  needed  in  the  mission  of 
the  church.  Next  we  accepted  the  field  of  social  work  as  le- 
gitimate. Now  we  are  talking  about  business,  politics,  and 
law  as  Christian  professions.  What  we  have  done,  in  effect,  is 
to  adopt  the  Protestant  line  of  reasoning,  but  I am  not  at  all 
sure  we  have  thought  through  the  theological  and  moral  im- 
plications of  this. 

Perhaps  we  still  need  to  seek  situations  within  the  system 
where  we  have  the  greatest  opportunity  and  freedom  to  be 
agents  for  change  in  individual  lives. 

To  answer  my  own  question.  In  closing,  let  me  try  in  a 
preliminary  way  to  answer  my  own  question,  namely.  What 
does  being  a Christian  add  to  the  Christian  professional’s 
stance?  I suppose  that  it  is  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  be- 
ing a Christian  does  not  add  expertise,  knowledge,  or  skill  in 
some  magical  way.  Certainly  you  have  noticed  by  now  that 
being  sanctified  does  not  necessarily  make  you  smarter.  I’m 
sure  that  if  it  did  there  would  be  more  piety  on  college 
campuses!  But  more  seriously — it  helps  us  keep  persons  and 
their  needs  ahead  of  our  own  professional  self-advancement. 
The  temptation  is  to  make  professional  advancement  the  end 
of  professional  service.  Advancement  becomes  the  criterion 
for  “success.  ” 

Second,  it  keeps  the  Christian  professional  from  simply 
identifying  with  the  institution  (profession)  and  its  self-serv- 
ing values.  Christians  have  an  identity  and  security  which 
transcends  those  which  the  professional  community  can 


provide.  Thus  Christians  can  remain  “free  ’ in  their  C 
professions  to  follow  criteria  and  values  which  transcend  t 
professional  standards.  They  need  not  become  locked  into  i;' 
the  system.  They  are  enabled  to  be  aware,  sensitive,  and  will- 
ing  to  be  vulnerable  and  take  risks  for  the  sake  of  those  in  i 
need.  They  can  be  change  agents  even  at  the  expense  of  their  i ' 
own  careers.  ' 

Third,  being  an  authentic  Christian  should  add  a spiritual  n 
dimension  and  sensitivity  which  can  make  Christian  i 
professionals  catalysts  for  God’s  power  and  enablement  to  | 
work  in  the  human  situation.  (I  have  consciously  used  the  ij 
word  catalyst  rather  than  agent.  God’s  Spirit  is  the  agent.)  'I 
Christian  faith  can  enable  one  to  use  professional  skills  as 
tools  or  vehicles  of  God’s  grace  disclosed  in  Christ. 

And  last,  a Christian  is  one  who  has  a strong  and  enabling  | 
identity  with  a community  of  faith  which  can  offer  the  love  1 
and  grace  of  Christ  to  others  in  need.  Christian  professionals 
need  not  work  simply  as  lone  individuals.  They  can  and 
should  operate  as  members  of  a resourceful,  enabling  com- 
munity of  the  Spirit.  And  with  that  kind  of  community  be-  i 
hind  them,  they  can  bring  that  total  resource  to  bear  on  the  ' 
situation  in  order  to  help  others  find  reconciliation  and 
identity  in  Christ.  ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

It  is  now  legal  to  kick  a vending  machine  if  it  takes  your 
money  but  fails  to  deliver  the  goods.  As  reported  in  Industry 
Week,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ordered  that  a 
worker  fined  for  allegedly  kicking  a coffee  machine  should  be 
reinstated.  The  reason:  “kicking  vending  machines  [is]  ‘com- 
monplace occurrence.’  ” 

o o o 

As  there  was  a decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
older  and  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation,  the  dis- 
cussion at  business  meeting  lasted  much  later  than  usual. 
Two-year  old  Krista  had  to  go  to  bed  before  her  daddy  came 
home. 

The  next  morning  he  left  for  work  before  the  little  girl  was 
awake.  When  she  got  up,  she  looked  around  awhile,  then 
asked  her  mother,  “Where’s  Daddy?  Still  at  the  meeting?  ” 

A Chicago  taxicab  driver  who  was  taking  David  Thomas, 
Don  Jacobs,  and  me  from  the  airport  to  a motel  for  a com- 
mittee meeting  said  he  can  tell  Mennonites;  that  he  doesn’t 
miss  more  than  10  out  of  a hundred.  He  said  one  sure  sign  is 
that  they  carry  their  stuff  in  “cigar  boxes  ” (his  words  for  little 
pieces  of  luggage).  Once  he  transported  a couple  with  three 
or  four  pieces  of  luggage.  He  told  them,  “I  don’t  care  if 
you  re  on  your  honeymoon.  I won’t  believe  you  if  you  tell  me 
you’re  Mennonites.  You  have  too  much  luggage.’’ — Helen 
Alderfer 
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Finding  the  enemy 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


It’s  a strange  state  of  affairs  but  nevertheless  true:  some 
truths  remain  buried  in  the  Scriptures  for  centuries  like 
diamonds  deep  below  the  earth’s  surface.  Then  God  uses 
some  person  or  persons  to  dig  them  out,  polish  them,  and 
proclaim  them.  Luther’s  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  was 
one  of  these  buried  treasures.  During  the  missions  era, 
Christ’s  command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  ” was  another. 

In  recent  years,  the  affirmation  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for 
all  believers  (not  just  missionaries  and  ministers)  has  brought 
new  vigor  to  the  church.  Although  no  one  has  nailed  another 
Ninety-Nine  Theses  to  some  church  door,  the  doctrine  of 
community  or  koinonia  (the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  for 
mutual  strengthening  and  proclamation)  is  pleading  to  be 
heard. 

Another  scriptural  truth  still  buried  relates  to  the  Apostle 
Paul’s  frequent  reference  to  cosmic  powers  in  the  epistles: 
j “For  our  fight  is  not  against  human  foes,  but  against  cosmic 
^ powers,  against  the  authorities  and  potentates  of  this  dark 
world,  against  the  superhuman  forces  of  evil  in  the  heavens 
(Eph.  6:12,  NEB). 

The  archaic,  vague  language  of  the  King  James  version 
(“principalities  and  powers  ”)  seemed  to  give  us  liberty  to  dis- 
regard these  passages  as  incomprehensible.  The  newer 
translations  demand  we  give  them  attention. 

Most  rational  persons  don  t believe  in  spooks,  Santa  Claus, 
or  the  Easter  bunny.  At  one  time,  Christians  were  even  en- 
couraged to  regard  the  gods  of  the  heathen  as  wild  imagin- 
ings of  an  ignorant  people  and  their  witch  doctors.  But  the 
return  to  an  interest  in  the  occult  and  a knowledge  of  trends 
and  events  in  our  own  country  make  such  blissful  disregard 
impossible  now.  Paul  was  not  on  a mind-trip  when  he  wrote. 

In  a slim  book  first  published  in  Dutch  and  then  translated 
into  English  by  John  Howard  Yoder  {Christ  and  the  Powers, 
Herald  Press,  1962),  H.  Berkhof  discusses  these  cosmic 
powers  and  their  influence  on  society.  Although  these  cosmic 
powers  were  created  by  God  and  given  to  humankind  to  give 
unity  and  direction  to  society,  when  the  demonic  powers  take 
over  their  control,  they  unite  people  away  from  God.  They 
become  a barrier  between  God  and  human  beings.  They 
behave  like  gods  and  saviors  and  offer  redemption  of  a kind. 
They  demand  worship  and  allegiance.  They  represent 
themselves  as  ultimate  values.  Once  in  control  in  society, 
they  maintain  a totalitarian  hold  on  individuals.  And  society, 
including  Ghristians  aren’t  always  aware  how  these  powers 


are  taking  over  in  their  lives. 

Berkhof  writes  from  a background  of  watching  the  rise  of 
the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany.  At  first  the  Germans  welcomed 
Hitler  to  power.  They  were  grateful  for  the  way  he  brought 
order  and  control  out  of  chaos.  But  then  Berkhof  noticed  how 
the  powers  of  Volk,  race,  and  state  gripped  the  people  and 
demanded  their  utmost  loyalty. 

God’s  truths  were  shoved  aside  to  make  room  for  what  the 
Nazis  considered  superior  values.  Berkhof  adds  briefly  that 
only  those  who  have  lived  under  either  a fascist  or  communist 
government  understand  fully  how  the  powers  can  assume 
control. 

The  church’s  great  question  is  always  to  discern  which 
powers  are  now  attempting  to  bring  the  life  of  society  under 
their  control,  writes  Berkhof.  The  task  of  the  church  is  to 
perceive  the  powers  and  to  limit  their  strength  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  and  through  demonstration  of  how 
people  can  live  in  freedom  from  them. 

Locate  the  enemy  is  his  word.  Where  are  the  powers  tak- 
ing over  today?  Then  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God.  He 
does  not  become  specific  to  help  modern  readers  discern  the 
powers  today,  but  using  his  guidelines,  I picked  out  a few 
powers  I see  uniting  people  away  from  God:  Standards  of  de- 
cency and  morality  are  breaking  down.  Recently  I heard 
Erica  Jong,  author  of  Fear  of  Flying,  recommend  a period  of 
promiscuity  for  young  people  to  prepare  them  for  marriage. 
Pornography,  including  a kiddy  porn,  nudity  in  various 
forms,  are  all  promoted  under  the  guise  of  art  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Violence  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  specta- 
tor sports  in  a society  which  prides  itself  on  its  humane 
values.  Even  some  Christians  rationalize  the  use  of  violence 
on  television  and  in  athletic  events  because  it  is  so  entertain- 
ing. 

In  other  areas,  the  cosmic  forces  pulling  people  together 
and  away  from  God  include  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the 
mistaken  idea  that  military  strength  is  the  salvation  of  our 
country.  Others  might  be  a false  belief  in  scientism  and 
progress  as  redeemers  of  humankind.  I believe  also  that  when 
social,  racial,  and  sexual  differences  become  divisive,  the 
powers  are  gaining  a foothold  and  making  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  impossible. 

I recommend  this  little  book  (62  pages)  and  a study  of  the 
Scriptures  related  to  the  powers  for  those  who  are  losing  the 
spiritual  battle  because  they  can’t  find  the  enemy. 
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Giang  plays  the  guitar  for  Friday  evening  V'ietnamese  Christian  singing. 


A welcoming,  ethnic  church 

by  Ruth  Seitz 


The  Vietnamese  Mennonite  Church  in  the  heart  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Lancaster  County  wears  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  biblical  church  in  the  wilderness.  Its  several  dozen 
members  worship  with  a keen  longing  for  their  homeland. 
Within  the  tempting  environs  of  American  culture,  these 
“strangers  and  pilgrims  in  a foreign  land  ” covet  a strong 
faith.  Their  Moses  in  this  spiritual  pursuit  is  a slender  soft- 
spoken  pastor,  Quang  Xuan  Tran,  whose  soul  is  deeper  than 
his  chest. 

Each  Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o clock  up  to  forty  people 
meet  in  the  old  Ephrata  Mennonite  church  building  for  an 
inspirational  service  in  the  flat,  tonal  dialect  of  their  home- 
land. 

This  young  congregation  is  a partial  transplant  from  the 

Ruth  Seitz  is  from  Halifax,  Pa.  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  three  arti- 
cles on  the  resettling  of  Indochinese  in  the  U.S. 


Mennonite  fellowship  in  Saigon.  It  began  here  in  1975  when 
thousands  of  Indochinese  fled  from  Southeast  Asia  following 
take-over  by  revolutionary  regimes. 

“Anyone  is  welcome,”  offers  Pastor  Quang.  “Besides  our 
own  people,  we  have  Americans,  Chinese,  and  even  one 
Colombian.”  But  most  of  the  attenders  are  Vietnamese — 
Christians  and  their  friends — all  people  who  are  hungry  to  be 
with  fellow  countrymen. 

“Some  Vietnamese  just  come  to  church  because  they  are  so 
lonely,”  explained  Hang,  Quang’s  oldest  daughter  who  just 
graduated  from  Lancaster  Mennonite  School.  “I  pray  that 
they  will  have  strong  faith.” 

Pastor  Quang  admits  that  some  Vietnamese  who  are  on  the 
upward  social  climb  are  not  interested  in  Christianity.  Most 
of  the  130,000  refugees  who  reached  America  felt  that 
“Someone  up  above  helped  them  get  out  safely.  But  with 
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successful  adjustment  their  sense  of  gratitude  has  faded. 
“People  initially  wanted  to  praise  God.  But  the  way  of  life 
here  is  a hindrance  for  Americans  as  well  as  for  Vietnamese, 
only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  keep  people  from  materialism.” 
Quang  added  that  he  himself  doesn’t  have  such  talent. 

He  does  deliver  messages  that  offer  God  as  a solution  to  the 
crippling  anxieties  of  the  Vietnamese.  A hardworking,  de- 
termined ethnic  group,  they  labor  against  weighty  odds  to 
provide  for  their  families.  Language  and  job  mobility  are  still 
snags.  Without  certification  teachers  don’t  stand  a chance  in 
the  crowded  education  market.  A nurse  aide  with  recent 
training  was  asked  to  resign  because  she  couldn’t  speak 
English  well  enough. 

Many  wives  who  stayed  at  home  with  their  families  in 
Vietnam  work  in  Pennsylvania’s  sewing  factories.  Mrs. 
Quang  is  one  of  them.  Although  her  work  is  tiring,  it  is  a 
relief  from  homesick  thoughts  about  her  family.  Her  Chris- 
tian faith  does  not  remove  her  longings,  but  offers  her  a 
refuge  from  fruitless  worry.  She  rejoiced  with  her  seventy- 
year-old  father  in  Saigon  who  is  “praising  the  Lord  that  he 
has  health  to  travel  among  churches  teaching  the  Bible.  ” 

The  backbone  of  the  Vietnamese  Mennonite  Church  is  a 
core  of  Christians  who  meet  in  homes  each  Friday  evening. 
“Our  Sunday  service  is  often  evangelistic;  the  other  meeting 
is  for  Bible  training,  like  a Sunday  school,  ” Quang  explained. 

For  several  months  the  group  studied  Old  Testament 
characters — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  The  stories  were  new  to 
most  of  the  twenty  young  adults  who  attend.  They  were 
thrilled  to  hear  of  God’s  spirited  intervention  in  the  pa- 
triarchs’ lives. 

Recently  Pastor  Quang  began  a series  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  Mennonite  denominations.  Seven 
persons,  including  Quang’s  three  daughters,  have  requested 
baptism.  These  sessions  will  prepare  the  catechists  and  the 
whole  congregation  for  integration  into  the  Lancaster 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Singing  is  an  important  part  of  the  Friday  evening  fellow- 
ship. From  Thanh  Ca  (Holy  Hymns),  they  sing  Vietnamese 
words  put  to  Western  tunes.  “It’s  hard  for  a Vietnamese 
listener  to  understand  the  words,  ” explained  Quang,  “be- 
cause the  tones  disappear  and  often  four  words  are  cut  to  two 
to  fit  the  music.  ” 

Young  people  are  now  writing  Christian  lyrics  for 
Vietnamese  music.  A favorite  of  the  believers  at  Ephrata — 
“The  Bird,  the  Flower,  and  the  Person” — describes  Jesus’ 
care  for  all  His  creation.  “We  get  blessed  very  much  by  this 
song  because  we  don’t  know  our  future  as  refugees,  ” stated 
one  worshiper. 

Each  evening  there  is  a time  for  sharing  concerns  and  read- 
ing letters  from  home.  Some  have  devised  methods  for  ex- 
changing mail  so  that  their  families  back  home  will  not  be 
endangered.  But  others  hear  nothing.  Mr.  To,  one  of  the  con- 
gregation’s two  deacons,  left  his  wife  and  eight  children  in 
Vietnam  with  no  word  from  them  since. 

Loneliness  can  have  severe  effects.  In  June  the  group  was 
saddened  by  the  suicide  of  a regular  attender  who  had  no 
family  in  the  States.  A war  experience,  when  he  was  the  only 


Vietnamese  Christians  travel  from  Hershey,  Ephrata,  and  Harrisburg  for 
Friday  evening  meetings  with  singing,  sharing,  and  Bible  study. 


survivor  of  a mortar  attack,  had  played  havoc  with  his  mental 
capabilities.  “I  regret  that  I always  spoke  to  him  as  a patient, 
and  not  about  deeper  religion,  ” observed  Quang,  who  had 
found  him  a job  and  a place  to  live. 

Do  American  Mennonites  make  them  feel  at  home?  “They 
have  been  good  to  us,  ” was  the  repeated  reply. 

“The  way  they  fixed  up  our  home  showed  their  care  for 
us,  ” praised  Mrs.  Quang.  Her  husband  appreciated  the 
houseplants,  some  species  identical  to  those  in  Vietnam. 

“But  some  people  do  not  like  Asians;  maybe  they  don’t  like 
my  style  of  dress,  ” said  one  lady  in  the  Vietnamese  pants  and 
aodai.  “Some  women  in  the  prayer  coverings  will  not  meet 
me.  I wish  their  ways  would  be  like  the  Christian  sign  on 
them.  ” 

Even  though  all  invitations  and  kindnesses  from  the 
Americans  are  deeply  appreciated,  it  was  apparent  that  no 
“fellowship  is  as  sweet  ” as  with  other  Vietnamese.  During 
conversational  prayer  each  Friday  there  is  much  thanksgiving 
for  belonging  to  Jesus  and  to  each  other  in  a safe  country.  “I 
want  our  church  group  to  grow,”  voiced  one  teenager,  “but 
not  so  big  that  we  can’t  be  close  together.”  This  ethnic  hope 
will  no  doubt  be  tested  in  a future  decade.  ^ 
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Samuel  Hernandez  translating  for  Laban 
Peachey,  who  welcomed  the  Latinos 


Ruben  Esquivel,  speaker  for  radio  program 
which  will  be  used  in  the  U.S. 


Guillermo  Zunigo  and  family,  representative 
from  the  churches  of  Mexico 


Important  step  forward  for  Menolatinos 


It  wasn  t just  another  meeting.  For  those 
Menolatinos  w'ho  participated,  it  was  “the 
meeting.’  Like  the  General  Assembly  that 
meets  every  two  years,  the  Menolatino  pas- 
tors and  delegates  from  the  congregations 
have  their  own.  This  year  it  was  held  at 
Hesston  College.  For  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants, this  was  coming  to  the  “alma 
mater. 

The  theme  of  the  retreat  was  based  on  2 
Timothy  2:15:  “Do  your  best  to  present 
yourself  to  God  as  one  approved,  a workman 
who  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  ” From  the 
second  to  the  fifth  we  were  busy.  We  came 
from  several  states  in  the  LISA  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  Mexico.  There  were  92  adults  and 
45  children  and  youth.  Present  as  guests 
were:  Nelson  Litwiller,  Paul  Kraybill, 

Laban  Peachey,  and  Gerry  Lichti  (Hesston 
College),  Bev  Lord  (MCC  Minority  Em- 
ployment Opportunities),  and  Leamon  So- 
w'ell,  Jr.  (High-Aim). 

'I’here  was  an  atmosphere  of  gladness  in 
seeing  each  other  again.  Because  of  the 
small  number,  everyone  took  part.  Nobody 
was  absorbed  by  the  crowd,  like  at  Estes 
Park.  We  shared,  expressed  ourselves,  sang 
atid  laughed  together. 

Mexico  was  represented  by  Guillermo 
Zuniga.  He  expres.sed,  ‘1  am  glad  to  see  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  churches  represented 
here.  We  need  help  in  Mexico  in  many 
ways,  as  do  you.  We  will  pray  for  you,  as  you 
pra\'  tor  us. 

rhe  opening  report  was  of  the  General 
Board  given  by  Jose  Ortiz,  who  em- 
phasized evangelism  and  church  growth. 


“We  want  to  have  50  churches  by  1980  and 
2,000  members,’  he  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a “ content amiento  " among  the 
pastors  that  make  the  church  satisfied  with 
the  “status  quo.  ” 

The  Home  Missions  report  was  given  by 
Lupe  De  Leon  assisted  by  Juan  Ventura  and 
Mario  Bustos,  Jr.  Lupe  emphasized  that  the 
churches  did  not  grow  because  of  a mission 
strategy  but  because  some  of  the  leaders  felt 
the  call  to  get  out  of  Jerusalem  and  take  the 
gospel  to  Asia.  “We  shouldn’t  forget  the 
people  that  have  served.  The  future  of  our 
churches  is  in  our  hands.  ” 

The  church  is  growing,  and  that  is  good. 
Statistics  show  the  quantity  but  not  the 
quality.  Both  must  run  parallel  to  each 
other.  We  need  more  and  better  literature  in 
the  fields  of  theology,  biblical  studies,  devo- 
tional guides,  etc.  El  Espfritii  Santo  en  la 
Vida  de  la  Iglesia  (The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church),  already  printed  for  con- 
gregational use,  was  shown  by  Arnoldo 
Casas,  who  was  speaking  for  MBCM  and 
MPH.  Another  emphasis  was  that  we  have 
to  help  the  young  adults  to  use  their  talents 
to  build  the  church. 

Hesston  College’s  president  Laban 
Peachey  and  Gerry  Lichti  welcomed  the 
group.  Peachey  said  he  knew  what  our 
churches  are  going  through  because  they 
went  through  a transition  from  German  to 
English.  “ 1 can  identify  with  you.  ” 

Victor  Alvarez  was  introduced  to  the 
group  as  the  new  administrator  and  pro- 
fessor for  students  from  Mennonite  con- 
gregations at  the  Nazarene  Institute  in  San 


Antonio,  Texas.  The  program,  coordinated 
by  Gerry  Lichti  and  John  Lederach  (Hess- 
ton College),  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jose  Ortiz, 
Arnoldo  Casas,  and  John  Driver  as  a task 
force,  will  begin  functioning  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  Victor  comes  from 
Peru  and  has  been  living  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
He  will  move  to  San  Antonio  at  the  end  of 
August.  He  said,  “I  am  very  excited  about 
the  program.  This  is  a step  forward  for  the 
training  of  leaders  under  Mennonite  super- 
vision to  serve  our  future  congregations.’ 

The  last  touch  was  a tour  of  the  college, 
and  everybody  participated.  At  the  end  of 
the  tour  somebody  commented,  “It  will  be 
nice  to  be  a part  of  it.  ” 

I wanted  to  say,  “We  are.  Instead  I said, 
“Little  by  little  we  are  becoming.  ” 

There  was  silence  in  the  audience  for  a 
while.  Armando  Hernandez  was  running  the 
radio  program  which  will  be  used  in  the 
USA.  The  speaker  is  Ruben  Esquivel.  The 
tapes  were  given  to  each  pastor,  to  use  in 
their  own  community.  This  is  the  first  time 
our  congregations,  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Incorporated,  and  JELAM  have  come  up 
with  a project  of  this  caliber.  Armando,  in 
his  report,  gave  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
mass  communications  programs  and  the 
readiness  to  work  together  in  the  future 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  JELAM, 
Caonabo  Reyes,  pastor  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  representing  the  Concilio  to  JELAM, 
added,  “We  have  to  make  Menolatino  pas- 
tors aware  of  ways  to  use  more  of  the 
modern  media  to  widen  the  congregational 
ministry. 
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Vladimir  A.  Kuroedov,  chairman  of  the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  government 
Council  of  Ministers,  reads  a formal  statement  to  World  Conference  participants.  Orthodox  Church 
Patriarch  Pimen  (right,  in  white  headdress)  conference  host,  looks  on. 


Religion  is  king  for  week  in  Moscow 


There  are  18  organized  women  s groups 
with  a total  of  302  members  among  the 
Latino  ehmehes,  Mary  Bustos,  representing 
WMS(],  gave  thanks  for  the  cooperation  in 
the  past  year.  She  pre.sented  the  devotional 
guide  Lihcrfad  y Responsabilidad  (Freedom 
and  Responsibility)  whieh  she  translated 
into  Spanish.  “1  am  working  with  a new 
newsletter,  ALERTA,  and  1 need  help,  she 
said. 

Unknown  to  many  of  the  group  was  Paul 
Kraybill,  who  said,  “Today  we  have  seen 
Sandia’s  dream.  It  is  good  to  see  that  you 
can  attend  and  solve  your  own  problems. 
You  have  taught  us  many  things.  One  of 
them  is  how  you  can  work  together  among 
your  leaders.  . . . Keep  the  channels  of  com- 
munieation  open  between  English  and 
Spanish  congregations.  You  do  not  have 
enough  representatives  of  your  cliurches  in 
our  meetings,  and  we  do  not  have  enough  in 
yours.” 

After  Juan  Ventura  expressed  thanks  for 
Kraybill’s  work  among  us,  the  audience 
stood  and  applauded. 

Lupe  De  Leon  was  to  give  a report  on  im- 
migration and  this  report  remains  to  be 
given.  He  could  not  report  from  the  hos- 
pital, where  we  took  him  with  a broken 
ankle.  Everything  was  going  smoothly  at 
Hesston  College.  He  just  could  not  control 
the  skateboard,  and  now  he  will  have  to  stay 
“out  of  order”  with  a cast  on  his  leg  fora  while. 

Hesston  Corporation  got  on  the  schedule 
also.  A tour  was  organized  by  Bev  Lord  from 
MCC,  who  is  working  with  Minority  Em- 
ployment Opportunities. 

Nelson  Litwiller  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  life.  He  encouraged  the 
people  to  teach  the  young  ones  to  speak 
Spanish  besides  English. 

There  were  workshops  dealing  with  the 
role  of  the  pastor  and  layman:  the  pastor  as 
father,  husband,  and  minister;  the  pastor  as 
administrator;  the  laymen  and  his  role  in  the 
future  church;  the  layman  and  the  clergy. 
Everybody  participated.  There  was  good 
open  discussion  in  every  workshop. 

To  be  studied  until  the  next  retreat  were 
resolutions  on:  leadership  training,  better 
conditions  for  pastors,  more  and  better 
literature  for  the  congregations,  new  meth- 
ods to  spread  the  gospel,  Samuel 
Hernandez,  former  vice-president  of  the 
Concilio,  was  the  translator  and  did  a good 
job  communicating  what  those  who  could 
not  speak  in  Spanish  wanted  to  say. 

Most  of  the  time  was  dedicated  to  busi- 
ness and  workshop  meetings  so  we  were 
busy.  We  had  more  time  for  this,  as  we  don’t 
have  to  talk  about  the  family  tree  and  our 
Mennonite  background.  But  we  are  working 
at  it.  Maybe  the  next  generation  will  spend 
some  time  with  the  subject.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  participants,  children, 
young  people,  and  adults  all  participated 
together.  It  was  a family  affair  and  “it  was 
good.  ’ — ArnoldoJ.  Casas 


On  the  other  side  of  passport  control,  1 
found  myself  in  a hall  in  which  persons 
dressed  in  a great  variety  of  religious  garb 
predominated — a strange  sight  in  Moscow 
airport.  Here  Russian  Baptist  officials 
greeted  me,  took  me  through  customs  via 
the  “Diplomatic  Gate’  and  on  to  my  car  and 
chauffeur. 

Hotel  Ukraina  where  all  the  religious 
figures  were  lodged  displayed  a large  blue 
banner:  World  Conference:  Religious 

Workers  Eor  Lasting  Peace,  Disarmament 
And  Just  Relations  Among  Nations  6-10, 
June,  1977.  I had  received  an  official  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  World  Conference  from 
its  International  Preparatory  Committee. 
Service  was  in  a grand  style  befitting  im- 
portant politicans.  Multicourse  meals  were 
served  to  us  three  times  a day  and  included 
caviar  at  least  once  a day. 

As  participants  of  the  peace  conference, 
we  got  the  impression  that  we  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world’s  press.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  sessions  were  conducted 
under  a flood  of  television  lights.  A host  of 
photographers  trying  to  capture  Patriarch 
Pimen  of  the  Orthodox  Church  on  film 
nearly  blocked  the  stage  from  view  at  times. 

Actually  the  Soviet  authorities  acted  with 
considerably  more  restraint.  The  conference 
received  brief  mention  in  two  national  So- 
viet papers  that  I saw,  and  a brief  announce- 
ment on  television  with  a few  feet  of  film 
has  been  confirmed.  Kosygin’s  greeting,  as 
usual,  was  read  by  the  spokesman  for  the 
Council  for  Religious  Affairs,  this  time  its 
chairman  Vladimir  Kuroedov. 

Our  host.  Patriarch  Pimen,  as  well  as 
Metropolitan  Juvenaly,  the  president  and 
leading  personality  of  the  peace  conference, 
stressed  the  uniqueness  of  the  event.  Eor  the 
first  time  representatives  of  all  the  major  re- 
ligions of  the  world  had  come  together  in 
order  to  mobilize  their  influence  for  peace. 

Clearly  there  was  something  unique 
about  the  gathering,  both  in  its  size  (espe- 
cially the  size  of  the  budget)  and  the  ap- 


parent cordiality  displayed  by  state  officials. 
Kuroedov  as  chairman  of  the  state  Council 
for  Religious  Affairs  is  a very  important 
figure  in  the  Russian  religious  world  for  he 
decides  what  the  Patriarch  and  other  re- 
ligious leaders  and  their  followers  max  or 
may  not  do. 

Kuroedov  was  present  at  all  the  plenary 
sessit)iis  while  the  deputy  chairmen  of  the 
council  freely  mixed  with  the  delegates  as 
regular  participants  of  the  conference. 
These  men  are  seldom  accessible  to  for- 
eigners, the  council  having  long  preferred  to 
shroud  its  work  in  secrecy,  but  now  many  of 
us  could  meet  them  personally  and  have  a 
brief  word. 

Peace  conferences  have  become  com- 
mon, even  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this 
conference  was  unique  it  was  because  it 
focused  on  the  degree  to  which  religious 
workers  should  work  for  peace.  A similar 
conference  called  by  Pimen  in  1969  was 
intended  for  all  Soviet  religious  leaders  and 
in  addition  he  had  invited  some  interested 
persons  from  abroad.  This  time  the  invita- 
tions went  out  to  all  the  world  although  the 
results  were  not  that  different.  Of  the  663 
participants,  511  came  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  most  of  whom  must  have  come  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  59  came  from  North 
and  South  America. 

For  a Western  observer  this  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  the  conference  made  it  difficult  to 
take  the  conference  as  seriously  as  the  con- 
tinuing threats  of  nuclear  war  warrant. 

The  major  address  by  the  venerable  Mufti 
Babakhan,  chairman  of  the  Moslem  Board 
for  Central  Asia,  was  an  excellent  attempt  to 
list  areas  in  which  the  major  religions  were 
in  agreement  in  their  support  of  peace  and 
justice.  He  remarked,  for  example,  “The 
identity  with  which  different  believers 
understand  the  dimensions  of  peace  is  so 
remarkable  a fact  that  the  teaching  about 
peace  can  rightfully  be  called  interre- 
ligious.’ 

How  was  one  to  respond,  however,  to  the 
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paper  by  Canon  Burgess  Carr  ot  the  All  At- 
rican  Conference  of  Churches  who  sum- 
marized: “What  is  at  stake?  The  answer  can 
be  given  in  one  word:  capitalism.  Most  of 
the  delegates  who  spoke  to  this  point 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  socialism. 

Metropolitan  Paulos  Gregorios  (Paul  Ver- 
ghese)  stated  that  “where  injustice  is 
dominant,  struggle  and  conflict  are  essential 
steps  on  the  way  to  peace  with  justice.” 

Anyone  who  wished  to  could  make  a 
speech  at  the  working  groups — there  was  a 
commendable  absence  of  censorship  here. 
Yet  a serious  dialogue  did  not  really 
develop.  Speakers  tended  to  rotate  between 
Cihristian,  Muslim,  and  Buddhist  and 
many  were  set  speeches  failing  to  address 
themselves  to  the  previous  speakers’  re- 
marks. Most  Westerners  who  represented 
some  official  church  body  (less  so  indi- 
viduals receiving  persona]  invitations  be- 
cause of  their  leftist  leanings)  felt  them- 
selves in  a decided  minority  and  generally 
preferred  to  listen. 

One  of  the  papers  that  was  circulated 
made  the  apt  observation  that  “it  is  easier  to 
talk  about  global  dimensions  of  peace;  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  work  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  justice  in  one’s  own  society.” 

Shortly  after  the  conference  the  leader  of 
the  Reform-Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
in  the  Soviet  Union  managed  to  send  out  a 
lengthy  document  describing  the  peace 
conference  participants  as  mere  marionettes 
stepping  to  the  music  determined  by  “State- 
Atheism.  We  were  being  used  to  draw  at- 
tention away  from  the  coming  conference  in 
Belgrade  where  the  record  of  the  various 
countries  who  signed  the  Helsinki  Accord 
was  to  be  reviewed.  Shel  kov,  the  writer, 
then  cited  1 1 facts  proving  the  continuing 
lack  of  freedom  for  believers  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
There  was  force  feeding  of  atheism  to 
children  while  religious  groups  were  denied 
access  to  the  media  to  confess  their  faith; 
there  was  no  freedom  of  the  religious  press, 
of  assembly,  for  doing  charity,  for  teaching 
religion  to  children.  Then  he  gave  details  on 
68  cases  affecting  the  Adventists  alone,  28  of 
them  since  the  Helsinki  Accord  in  July  1975, 
where  religious  rights  had  been  violated. 
Such  facts  also  belong  to  a report  about  the 
Moscow  peace  conference. 

The  route  to  peace  and  justice  is  not  a 
simple  one.  Peace  and  justice  are  not  at- 
tained with  the  stroke  of  a pen  or  even  by 
holding  a conference,  but  perhaps  it  was  a 
small  step  toward  peace.  Many  participants 
thought  the  conference  was  important 
simply  because  it  had  been  held  and  been 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  best 
known  for  its  official  fostering  of  atheism. 
Looking  at  ourselves  as  religious  workers,  it 
was  an  achievement  that  we  met  to  hear 
each  other,  to  accept  other  persons  and 
tolerate  their  views.  Normally  Christians, 
Muslims  and  Buddhists  have  met  each  other 
in  battle.  That  too  was  an  achievement  for 


which  the  Soviet  Union  merits  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  government  has  now  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  by  decorating  Pa- 
triarch Pimen  for  his  “great  patriotic 
activities  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  ” 
Metropolitan  Juvenaly  was  promoted  by  the 
church  to  the  metropolitanate  of  Krutitsy 
and  Kolomna. — Walter  Sawatsky,  MCC 
Germany 


Albano  Luayza,  Argentine 
pioneer  leaves  rich  legacy 


Historic  photo,  left  to  right:  T.  K.  Hershey,  Al- 
bano Luayza,  William  Lauver,  J.  W.  Shank,  and 
D.  Parke  Lantz 


The  death  of  the  first  national  pastor  of  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church  July  15,  1977, 
marks  the  end  of  an  era. 

Albano  Luayza,  89,  was  buried  by  family 
and  friends  at  Ramos  Mejia  the  day  after  he 
died. 

He  belongs  with  the  Shanks  and  Hersheys 
as  founders  of  the  first  Mennonite  church  in 
Latin  America,  said  former  missionary  Elvin 
V.  Snyder  who  was  visiting  in  Argentina  at 
the  time  of  Luayza’s  death.  “He  wasn’t  a 
pioneer  missionary  but  a native  son  working 
with  the  missionaries  in  the  evangelization 
of  his  patria.  A little  younger  than  they,  the 
North  American  missionaries  enlisted  his 
help  in  the  task.  ” 

Albano  Luayza  was  born  June  14,  1888,  in 
south  central  Argentina.  While  serving  in 
the  military,  the  Lord  called  him  to  the 
ministry.  “It  seems  that  the  Lord  has  called 
me  to  use  the  sword  of  His  Word  and  of  His 
Spirit;  1 will  fence  only  with  it,”  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  the  time.  He  was  or- 
dained during  the  second  annual  Mennonite 
conference  in  Pehuajb  in  1924. 

He  was  married  in  1914  and  fathered  10 
children.  His  wife  and  one  child  died  earlier. 
Nineteen  grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren also  survive.  He  graduated 
from  the  Alliance  Bible  School  in  Azul  in 
1918. 

Brother  Luayza’s  first  pastoral  responsi- 
bility was  to  open  a new  work  in  Santa  Rosa, 
capital  city  of  La  Pampa  province.  The 
Luayzas  served  there  from  1924  to  1939. 
During  this  time  he  was  used  greatly  of  the 
Lord  in  evangelistic  campaigns  in  new  and 
established  locations.  He  also  became  editor 
of  the  first  monthly  official  Mennonite 


Church  publication  in  Spanish,  La  Voz  Me- 
nonita  (The  Mennonite  Voice),  in  1932. 

Leaving  Santa  Rosa  in  1939,  Brother 
Luayza  began  a new  work  in  Alberti,  a rail- 
road town  east  of  Bragado.  In  1942  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Ramos  Mejia,  a ; 
suburb  of  Buenos  Aires  where  some  young 
Mennonite  families  were  locating.  This 
church  prospered  under  his  leadership  until 
his  retirement.  During  retirement  Brother 
Luayza  continued  actively  cooperating  here  j 
and  there  and  established  a new  congrega-  |j 
tion  in  Ituzaingo,  another  suburb  of  Buenos  j| 
Aires.  | 

“Brother  Luayza  was  known  for  his  j 


Albano  Luayza 


extreme  clarity  of  expression,  and  fearless 
declaration  of  his  convictions,  but  he  was  al- 
ways the  correct  Christian  gentleman  in 
relationships  with  others.  He  knew  his  Bi- 
ble, and  he  also  knew  people,  and  led  many 
to  the  Lord  and  Savior,  ” explained  former 
missionary  William  Hallman. 

He  preached  like  an  orator,  according  to 
colleague  Ernesto  Suarez,  with  a vigorous 
voice  which  never  tired  and  as  if  time  never 
mattered.  “He  electrified  the  walls  of  the 
halls  as  well  as  the  intimate  fiber  of  human 
hearts  as  he  preached  the  old  gospel 
stories.” 

But  now,  as  Elvin  V.  Snyder  said,  the 
Gaucho  Bravo  (old  war  horse) — as  Albano 
Luayza  was  sometimes  affectionately 
called — has  quieted  at  last. 

The  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  today 
has  1,000  members  in  29  congregations. — 
Willard  E.  Roth 

Impressions  of  the  67th 
annual  Virginia 
Conference 

Virginia  Conference  meetings  began  with 
reports  from  Mission  Board  committees  and 
workers.  “A  festival  of  praise”  was  the 
theme  of  the  conference  meeting  July  28-30. 

Fay  Mumaw  told  how  she  came  to  the 
Board  years  ago  feeling  a definite  call  to 
start  a new  school  (hopefully  leading  to  a 
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churc'li)  among  the  deaf  in  Jamaica,  and 
how  the  work  materialized. 

Now  something  new  is  happening.  A 
woman  was  affirmed  in  her  own  unique  call- 
ing. Men  and  women  were  invited  forward 
to  lay  hands  on  Fay  and  pray. 

Charles  and  Grace  Hostetter  spoke  of  the 
Board's  request  that  they  serve  the  Men- 
nonite  churches  in  Jamaica  for  three-month 
periods  at  a time.  Men  and  women  sur- 
rounded them,  laid  hands  on  them  and 
prayed. 

We  did  a lot  of  praying  in  those  sessions. 

It  seemed  appropriate. 

Addona  Nissley,  secretary  of  missions,  an- 
nounced that  the  Jamaica  church  would  be 
on  its  own  except  for  special  ministries  such 
as  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  Hostetters' 
assignment. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Conference 
proper  we  felt  the  spirit  of  praise  based  on 
the  theme  of  Psalm  24  planned  for  all  the 
sessions:  “Lift  up  your  heads!  ” The  ereative 
women  and  men  who  planned  the  programs 
were  recognized. 

Riehard  Detweiler’s  keynote  address, 
“Who  Is  this  King  of  Glory?”  pointed  us  to 
the  great  1 AM,  the  Son  of  Man,  our  Lord. 
God  is  on  the  move.  Is  our  mood  one  of  set- 
tlement or  movement? 

“The  Earth  Is  the  Lord’s”  diseussed  by 
Eugene  Souder  came  uncomfortably  close  to 
our  pocketbooks  and  properties.  Eaithful- 
ness  means  giving,  not  accumulating.  If 
Jesus  is  Lord  He  has  access  to  whatever  is  in 
our  care.  We  need  to  retool  our  style  of  life. 

We  were  grateful  for  the  time  and  ability 
that  went  into  the  film,  “A  Steward  of  God 
produced  by  the  Zion  congregation  and  the 
Stewardship  Committee. 

Charles  Hostetter  told  of  the  colossal 
failure  of  half  the  world’s  population  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  Who  is  to  blame?  How  ean  we 
move  ahead  in  evangelism?  “Who  may 
stand  in  His  holy  place?”  he  asks.  He  who 
has  had  a change  of  heart,  a new  nature. 

We  heard  of  a two-year  “disciples 
together’  plan  beginning  soon.  Individuals, 
married  couples,  families  will  “disciple 
each  other  in  a program  of  Bible  study, 
reading  of  books,  sharing.  Richard  and 
Wanda  Good  did  a skit  to  introduce  plans 
for  marriage  enrichment  efforts  in  the  con- 
gregations. 

“That  the  King  of  Glory  May  Come  In,” 
was  discussed  by  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr., 
President  of  Virginia  Mission  Board.  He 
invited  us  to  take  out  our  wallets  and  talk  to 
God  about  them,  to  look  again  at  our  hands 
and  pray  about  their  deeds  (as  Don 
Augsburger  had  us  do  earlier  during  devo- 
tions). 

Some  stiff  Mennonite  arms,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  expressions  were  nevertheless 
lifted  up  in  silent  praise  to  God. 

Virginia  Conference  is  capable  of  change. 
The  sessions  were  more  inspirational  than 
before.  There  were  signs  of  more  freedom 


for  women  and  blacks  to  voice  what  the 
Spirit  was  saying  to  them.  A young  pastor 
from  Norfolk  spoke  freely  of  black  concerns 
and  as  freely  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
Virginia  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Others  gave  expressions  of  love,  af- 
firmation, praise. 

So  the  Conference  ended  as  it  began,  in 
the  spirit  of  a festival  of  praise. — Ruth 
Brunk  Stoltzfus,  a delegate. 

The  Newcomers,  a review 

How  do  Mennonites  cope  with  premarital 
pregnancy,  interracial  marriage,  and  di- 
vorce? 

I.  Merle  Good,  Mennonite  playwright 
and  producer  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  attempts  to 
show  how  one  family,  the  Newcomers, 
works  its  way  through  all  these  problems— 
in  a three-act  play.  The  drama  called  simply 
The  Newcomers,  covers  three  decades  of 
time — those  ending  in  ’57,  ’67,  and  77 — 
and  is  staged  at  the  Dutch  Family  Festival 
in  Lancaster. 

Act  I deals  with  the  unwanted  pregnancy. 
The  second  Act  shows  a family  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  turbulance  of  the  60s,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  interracial  marriage. 
Act  three  demonstrates  the  helplessness  of  a 
Mennonite  home  to  avoid  divorce  as  the 
Newcomers  try  desperately  to  help  “good 
daughter  Sharon  return  to  her  husband. 

The  church  is  not  very  helpful  either.  Don 
Ziegler,  playing  Ezra  Newcomer,  the  father 
and  husband  in  the  family,  represents  the 
church  since  he  is  also  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation the  family  attends.  He  is^new  in 
the  role  and  is  unsure  of  himself  as  a 
minister.  The  Newcomers  function  within 
the  orbit  of  the  church  but  not  within  its 
context. 

How  are  the  problems  solved?  John  Mark 
Wenger  (played  by  Veryl  Witmer),  brother 
to  Grace  Newcomer  (Adamarie  Mast)  mar- 
ries the  girl  he  got  in  trouble  and  eventually 
becomes  a preacher.  Ginnie  Newcomer 
(Kate  Duncan)  marries  Billie  Green  (Lewis 
Thrash)  and  they  become  stabilizers  in  the 
family.  But  Sharon  (Rachel  Thomas  Pell- 
man)  gets  tired  of  being  the  “good  girl  in 
the  family  and  goes  ahead  with  a divorce  al- 
most literally  over  her  mother  s dead  body, 
since,  according  to  script,  Grace  Newcomer 
is  dying  of  cancer.  The  lack  of  understand- 
ing between  mother  and  daughter  in  the 
final  scene  is  not  resolved. 

Though  Good  considers  this  his  best  play 
to  date,  he  may  be  trying  to  do  too  much  in 
one  production.  The  time  span  dilutes  the 
playgoer’s  identification  with  the  players. 
The  serious  problems  confronted  by  the 
family  would  appear  to  be  more  than  the 
average  Mennonite  family  has  to  endure. 

Add  to  the  major  problems  a son.  Junior 
Newcomer  (Jay  Hoover),  who  is  “slow”  and 
yet  dangerously  angry  with  Billy  Green,  the 
black  suiter;  Billy  Green’s  background  as  a 


veteran  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and  other 
signs  of  the  “world”  impinging  on  the 
family  and  you  have  a story  almost  too 
heavy  to  assimilate. 

Though  controversial  in  a number  of 
ways,  the  play  forces  Mennonite  ticket- 
holders  to  take  another  look  at  themselves. 
Paul  Bender,  ex-moderator  of  Allegheny 
Conference,  said  during  intermission,  that 
he  tries  to  see  Good  s plays  because  he 
thinks  Good  has  something  to  say.  But 
another  Mennonite  person  in  attendance 
wondered  what  impression  the  play  gives 
“outsiders.  ” 

To  this  Good  would  answer:  “If  there  is  a 
kernel  of  universal  truth  at  the  root  of  all 
people  s experience,  the  only  method  of  my 
exposing  that  kernel  is  by  faithfully  and 
honestly  unpeeling  the  experience  1 know- 
best.” — David  E.  Hostetler 


Going  to  the  city? 

It  matters  where  you  scatter  emphasizes  a 
poster  now  appearing  on  Mennonite  con- 
gregational bulletin  boards. 

The  poster,  which  includes  a geographical 
listing  of  church  contacts  in  urban  and  non- 
Mennonite  academic  settings,  is  being  cir- 
culated by  Mennonite  Student  Services  to 
encourage  young  adults  who  leave  their 
local  congregations  to  consider  continued 
participation  in  Christian  communitv . 

Pastors  also  are  being  invited  currently  to 
provide  information  for  the  annual 
churchwide  census  in  order  that  contact 
may  be  maintained  with  students  on  non- 
Mennonite  campuses  and  scattered  urban 
young  adults. 

The  importance  of  providing  this  eensus 
inforrhation  completely  and  prompt!}  was 
underscored  by  Pastor  Richard  Yoder,  In- 
dianapolis, a Student  Services  Committee 
member,  during  Estes  Park  77. 

“In  some  settings  scattered  young  adults 
can  find  Christian  community  in  an  or- 
ganized Mennonite  congregation.  In  other 
settings  no  Mennonite  church  is  organized, 
and  it  is  here  the  Mission  Board  through 
Student  Services  is  meeting  a vital  need. 
Hubert  Brown  is  our  representative  to  these 
young  adult  populations. 

“About  one  year  ago  a member  at  First 
Church  (Indianapolis)  came  to  me.  ' I have  a 
problem,’  he  said.  'My  brother  has  moved  to 
Ball  State  (Muncie)  for  graduate  studies.  He 
would  like  to  know  if  there  are  other  Men- 
nonites in  the  area.  Is  there  a Mennonite 
fellowship?’  I gave  him  Hubert’s  name  and 
he  in  turn  went  to  the  computer  printout — 
the  list  that  we  pastors  so  faithfully  send  in 
each  fall. 

“These  persons  were  invited  to  a meeting 
at  Hugo  Baughmans,  and  there  Hubert  was 
instrumental  in  enabling  them  to  discuss 
goals,  clarify  purposes,  and  organize  a Men- 
nonite fellowship.” 
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David  F.  Miller,  of 
Aurora,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a half-time 
position  as  assistant 
director  of  church 
relations  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

He  came  to  his  assign- 
ment, whieh  began 
Aug.  15,  from  the 
Aurora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  he  pas- 
tured since  1962.  His 
main  area  of  concentration  will  be  the 
churches  of  Region  V,  which  includes  479 
congregations  with  a membership  of  39,484 
in  20  states  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1977-78 
Lecture-Music  series  will  begin  Oct.  7 with 
“Lincoln  and  Lord’s  Theatre,  ” a dramatic 
documentary  by  Grace  and  John  Ford 
Sobers.  The  program  explains  the  relation- 
ship between  President  Lincoln  and  the 
Ford  Theatre  where  he  was  assassinated  and 
includes  some  scenes  from  “Our  American 
Cousin,  ” the  comedy  Lincoln  was  watching 
when  he  was  fatally  shot.  Other  items  in  the 
series  include  a pianist,  opera,  a sinfonia, 
and  will  conclude  Mar.  31  with  an  address 
by  Sen.  William  Proxmire. 

Donald  Sensenig,  director  of  a Men- 
nonite program  to  help  Vietnamese  refugee 
resettlement,  reports  that  another  15,000 
persons  from  Southeast  Asia  are  being 
allowed  into  the  U.S.  during  the  next  year. 
The  newly  arriving  refugees  will  be  largely 
from  two  categories:  7,000  Vietnamese  who 
have  sailed  in  small  fishing  boats  to  the 


shores  of  neighboring  countries  and  tribal 
Hmong  refugees  from  Laos  who  have 
crossed  into  Thailand  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  U.S.  will  aceept  practically  all  the 
“boat  ” cases  and  about  7 out  of  70,000  of 
the  others. 

When  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteers  along  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  workers  tried  to  get  together 
for  their  annual  week-long  retreat  at 
Limuru,  Kenya,  many  of  them  met  diffi- 
culty and  a large  number  couldn’t  get  there. 
Politically  related  restrictions  hindered  the 
group.  These  kinds  of  difficulties  are 
increasing  and  are  a symptom  of  deteriorat- 
ing relationships  in  East  Africa,  says  an 
MCC  representative.  Those  successful  in  at- 
tending the  nine-day  retreat  at  the  end  of 
April  included  16  from  Kenya,  nine  from 
Ethiopia,  eight  from  the  Sudan,  11  from 
Tanzania,  plus  19  Eastern  Board  persons 
from  Kenya  and  Tanzania.  Over  half  those 
expected  from  Tanzania  did  not  make  it. 

“The  Sunday  School  Hour,  a local  radio 
broadcast  in  Sarasota,  Ela.,  started  by  the 
late  Tim  Brenneman  in  1947,  has  been 
transferred  to  another  local  station.  Speaker 
is  Uriah  Mast,  Bill  Miller  announcer,  and 
Lowell  Brubaker  technician. 

Charles  Ludwig  has  been  writing  for 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  publications 
for  quite  a few  years.  His  latest  book  to  carry 
the  Herald  Press  imprint  is  He  Freed 
Britain's  Slaves.  He  tells  how  William  Wil- 
berforce  badgered  Parliament  year  after 
year  against  the  ruthless  trade  and 
eventually  saw  his  goal  realized.  The  book  is 
a hardcover  and  sells  for  $5.95. 


Persons  who  purchased  the  Willard  j 
Swartley  Bible  Studies  at  Estes  Park  77  and  j 
who  have  not  checked  baek  with  Sandy  i 
Swartzendruber  regarding  appropriate  la-  ^ 
bels  on  the  cassettes  should  do  so  im-  i 
mediately.  Write  to  Swartzendruber  at  1 
Precision  Audio,  Inc.,  1720  South  13th  St.,  i 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  There  are  limitations  as  ; 
to  how  some  of  the  material  on  the  cassettes  j 
may  be  used.  Your  care  in  correct  usage  is 
solicited,  says  Ivan  Kauffmann,  general 
secretary  of  MC  General  Board. 

Abram  H.  Charles  was  ordained  bishop 
on  Aug.  14  to  serve  the  Manor  District  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  The  serv- 
ice was  in  charge  of  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  who 
gave  the  charge,  and  was  assisted  by  Paul  G.  | 
Landis  and  H.  Howard  Witmer.  Noah  L. 
Hershey  gave  the  message. 

Levi  Smoker,  formerly  of  Andrews  Bridge 
Congregation,  Christiana,  Pa.,  has  been  or- 
dained pastor  of  Bethany  Mennonite 
Church,  Smith,  Alta.,  Canada.  The  ordina- 
tion took  place  Aug.  7.  Bishop  Clarence  ** 
Ramer,  of  Duchess,  Alta.,  gave  the  charge 
and  performed  the  ordination  ceremony. 
Levi  took  four  years  of  training  at  Prairie  Bi- 
ble Institute.  Willis  Yoder,  who  has  been 
pastor  for  30  years  will  become  Levi’s 
assistant,  say  Lome  and  Helle  Earl,  who 
supplied  this  information. 

Ten  new  congregations  were  accepted  as 
members  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  at  its  triennial  convention  in 
JuJy  at  Bluffton,  Ohio.  The  reception  of 
these  congregations  brings  the  total  number 
of  churches  in  the  conference  to  313.  Six  of 
the  new  congregations  are  also  members  (or 
plan  to  become  members)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  ten  congregations  are  the  Cin- 
cinnati Mennonite  Fellowship,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  the  Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship, 


David  F.  Miller 


Bigfoot  really  works  in  a Mennonite  hospital 

“There’s  more  caring  goes  on  per  square  foot  in  a hospital  than  anywhere 
else,”  said  Luke  Birky,  former  hospital  administrator  and  presently 
secretary  for  health  and  welfare  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Luke 
said  that  health  and  welfare  is  committed  to  providing  “the  highest  quality 
care  in  the  context  of  Christian  mission  centered  in  the  church.”  Set  your 
feet  to  caring  in  one  of  the  small,  rural  hospitals  our  church  sponsors  in 
Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Ames,  Iowa;  the  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
the  College  Park  Mennonite  Church,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.;  Mennonite  Church  of  the 
Servant,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Michigan  State 
University  Mennonite  Fellowship,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Rockway  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Trinity  United 
Mennonite-Presbyterian  Church,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. ; United  Mennonite  Church, 
Thompson,  Man.;  and  the  Martensville 
Mennonite  Mission  Church,  Martensville, 
Sask.  This  brings  to  seventeen  the  number 
of  congregations  affiliated  with  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Special  education  teachers  are  needed  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  for  assignments  in  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Arizona.  Also  a variety  of  nursing 
assignments  are  available  in  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Arizona. 

Two  aged  mothers  of  long-term  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  died  in 
early  August.  Amanda  Beck,  90,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  mother  of  Carl,  died  Aug.  5.  Anna 
Horst,  94,  Hesston,  Kans.,  mother  of 
Laurence,  died  Aug.  15.  Carl  Beck  was  a 
part  of  the  first  missionary  contingent  to 
Japan  in  1949  where  he  has  served 
continuously  since  then.  Laurence  has  been 
serving  with  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church 
since  1969.  Dorsa  Mishler  represented  the 
Mission  Board  at  the  Beck  funeral  Aug.  8 
and  Milo  Kauffman  at  the  Horst  funeral 
Aug.  18. 

Life  in  the  Brussels,  Belgium,  student 
center  where  Mennonite  missionaries  Wilda 
and  Robert  Otto  live,  was  characterized  by 
Wilda  in  mid-August  as  “never  a dull  mo- 
ment.” Guests  have  included  a young 
couple  who  are  political  refugees  from  Ar- 
gentina, a Zairian  student  just  graduated,  a 
Central  African  Empire  family  with  five 
children  looking  for  housing  after  the  water 
company  cut  their  water;  two  Catholics 
studying  French  in  preparation  for  EIRENE 
assignments  in  Morocco  and  Niger. 

Two  bike  mechanics  are  needed  to  keep 
bikes  rolling  for  Out  Spokin’.  A position  as 
warehouse  supervisor  and  program  assistant 
is  also  open.  All  assignments  are  based  in 
Elkhart.  Call  Lloyd  Miller,  Personnel  Office 
(219)294-7523. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  overseas  secretary,  is  working 
administratively  in  Europe  and  West  Africa 
during  August  and  September.  He  plans  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  Sept.  18. 

Frank  Byler,  Mennonite  missionary 
teacher  based  in  Bragado,  Argentina,  led  an 
11-session  study  in  Acts  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  during  July.  Twenty-two  serious 
students  participated  fully  with  another  10 
irregularly.  “I  was  impressed  with  the  high 
quality  of  young  people  who  are  a part  of 
the  Uruguay  Mennonite  congregations.  A 
good  proportion  are  preparing  for  teaching 
and  other  professions  that  require  advanced 


study.  Their  spiritual  qualifications  seem  ex- 
cellent. Classes  several  hours  long  didn’t 
dampen  enthusiasm  and  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  after  dismissal.  Many  stayed 
for  worship  and  praise,”  Frank  wrote. 

Fanni  and  Wilbur  Birkey  with  David  and 
Kristine  are  living  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  where 
Wilbur  is  teaching  English  at  Hokusei 
University.  They  are  overseas  associates 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Their 
address  in  Japan  is  Heiwadori  9 chome,  Kita 
88-4,  Shiroishi-ku,  Sapporo  062,  Hokkaido. 

Rose  and  Dennis  Kauffman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associate  teach- 
ers in  Paraguay  for  the  past  three  years, 
returned  in  mid-July.  Their  current  address 
is  Box  208,  Mt.  Eaton,  OH  44659. 

Elaine  and  Ronald  Rich  and  Mark 
returned  to  Japan  Aug.  15  after  a year  in 
North  America.  Ronald  is  a professor  at 
International  Christian  University  in  Tokyo. 
The  Riches  are  overseas  associates  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Their  address 
is  House  348,  ICU,  10-3  Osawa,  3-chome, 
Mitaka,  Tokyo  181. 

Four  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers,  all  formerly  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Mennonite 
Centre  in  mid-August:  Ethel  Kambs,  Ron- 
ald Yoder,  Marianne  and  Robert  Zuercher 
with  Joel  and  Sarah.  Their  address  is  14 
Shepherds  Hill,  Highgate,  London  N6  5AQ, 
England. 

Mary  and  Ernest  Smucker  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  after  a one- 
year  medical  assignment  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Bihar,  India. 

After  11  years  of  service  as  a teacher  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Algeria, 
Mary  Ellen  Shoup  returned  to  North 
America  in  late  July.  Her  home  address  is 
Sierra  Dawn  Estates,  820  San  Ramon  Drive, 
Hemet,  CA  92343. 

Susan  and  Frank  Farrow  with  Joshua  and 
Jonathan  arrived  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico, 
Aug.  5 for  their  first  assignment  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Frank  has  been 
invited  to  serve  as  an  assistant  pastor  in  the 
Cayey  Mennonite  Church  and  to  work  two 
days  each  week  as  a radio  engineer  with 
JELAM,  Mennonite  board  for  Spanish 
broadcasting.  Their  address  is  Box  JJ, 
Aibonito,  PR  00609. 

Karen  and  David  Powell,  with  their  two 
children,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  since  1966,  are  on  a 
one-year  study  furlough.  David  is  enrolled 
at  Indiana  University  in  adult  education. 
Their  address  is  209  Campus  View  Apart- 
ments, Bloomington,  IN  47401. 

Darlene  and  Mark  Weaver,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates  with 
Mission  Aviation  Fellowship,  are  on  fur- 
lough in  North  America  from  their  assign- 
ment in  Zaire.  Their  address  is  Box  2828, 
Fullerton,  CA  92633. 

Sue  and  Wesley  Richard,  with  Crystal 
and  Mark,  are  living  at  1825  Gleason,  Iowa 


City,  lA  52240,  during  an  18-month  fur- 
lough from  self-supporting  missionary  serv- 
ice as  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas 
associates  in  Japan.  Sue  and  Wesley  are  do- 
ing graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Marjorie  and  Russell  Liechty,  Mark  and 
Daniel,  Goshen,  Ind.,  arrived  in  Nepal  Aug. 
4 for  a one-year  assignment  with  United 
Mission  to  Nepal  through  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Their  address  is  Box  26, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal  711  000.  Returning  to 
their  Ohio  farm  in  early  July  after  a one-year 
agricultural  assignment  in  Nepal  were  the 
Dean  Wyse  family. 

Two  households  have  recently  arrived  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  for  one-year  teaching 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Ruth  and  John  Koppenhaver, 
Casilla  de  Correo  166,  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
new  Mennonite  seminary.  Jane  and  Earl 
Sears,  Casilla  9021  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
Asuncion  Christian  Academy. 

The  Michael  Mast  family  is  on  a one- 
year  furlough  in  North  America  from 
missionary  service  among  the  Indians  in 
northern  Argentina.  Their  address  is  c/o 
Milford  Hertzler,  Route  4,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Virginia  Conference,  meeting  July  28-30, 
took  action  to  set  up  specific  and  measurable 
goals  in  stewardship  during  the  next  year, 
reported  Alvin  Kanagy,  executive  secretary. 
“A  second  related  action  was  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  to  all  congregations  of  Vir- 
ginia Conference  to  observe  Nov.  13  as  a 
day  of  prayer  and  fasting  as  a process  in 
sharpening  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  the 
lost,  ” said  Kanagy. 

Special  meetings:  Elmer  Jantzi,  Irwin, 
Ohio,  at  Locust  Grove,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept. 
11-15. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 

Manson,  Iowa;  two  at  Groffdale,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  H.  Martin  from 
Greeley,  Colo.,  to  2740  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Herbert  Minnich,  from 
302  S.  6th  St.,  to  114  W.  Purl  St.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526.  Phone:  (219)533-3833. 


births 

"Children  art*  an  heritage  of  the  l-nrd  (Ps.  12i  3). 

Fisher,  Franklin  and  Marie  (Stauffer),  Colon, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Nicole 
Christene,  Aug.  8,  1977. 

Harnish,  ftilip  J.  and  Tammie  J.  (Hart), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Leah  Michelle,  July  28, 
1977. 

Hayhurst,  David  Owen  and  Phyllis  (Eichorn), 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  David  Aaron,  Julv  16, 
1977. 

Herr,  I.  Michael  and  Donita  (Schertz),  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
David,  June  25,  1977. 

Jones,  Richard  C.  and  Donna  (Quigg),  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Richard  Todd, 
June  23,  1977. 
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Kurtz,  Calvin  and  Susan  (Beck),  Grabill,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Maria  Danielle,  May  24,  1977. 

Landis,  Joseph  G.  and  Janet  M.  (Knox), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Zachary  Joseph,  Apr.  3, 
1977. 

Leichty,  Jacob  and  Grace  (Neer),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Darrin  Jacob, 
July  26,  1977. 

Lengacher,  Robert  and  Judy,  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Jay,  July  5, 
1977. 

Metzler,  Carl  K.  and  Marian  (Boll),  Cresskill, 
N.J.,  third  daughter,  Kristen  Joy,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Miller,  William  E.  and  Linda  (Reeves),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Nicole  Ann,  July  29,  1977. 

Schweitzer,  Sterling  and  Dorothea  (Swart- 
zendruber),  Wellman,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  third 
daughter,  Amy  Kristine,  July  14,  1977, 

Stutzman,  Walter  and  Julie  (Kuhns),  Wash- 
Vington,  Iowa,  first  child,  Joni  Diane,  July  14, 
1977, 

Spicher,  Glenn  S.  Jr.  and  Linda  (Yoder), 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Justin  Glenn,  July  18. 
1977, 

Thrasher,  Terry  and  Marlena  (Harder),  Shel- 
bina.  Mo,,  second  son,  Deric  Lynn,  June  13,  1977, 

Wagner,  Doug  and  Ruth  (Roth),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Joanne  Elaine, 
Aug,  2,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh”  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  It  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bast — Brubacher. — David  Bast,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Dawna  Brubacher,  Kit- 
chener, Ont.  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Brubacher  and  Robert  Redding,  July  9,  1977. 

Beachy — Ginder. — Dan  Beachy,  Hutchinson, 
Kan,,  South  Hutchinson  cong.,  and  Tina  Ginder, 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  David  W. 
Mann,  Aug.  7,  1977. 

Bloodworth — Bloodworth. — Rick  Bloodworth 
and  Linda  Bloodworth,  both  of  East  Peoria,  III., 
Highway  Village  cong.,  by  Clarence  Sutter  and 
Wally  Fahrer,  July  10,  1977. 

Ediger  — Cooprider.  — Roger  Ediger,  Enid, 
Okla.,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and  Cathy 
Cooprider,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  College  cong., 
by  Paul  M.  Lederach  and  Jerry  Quiring,  Aug.  13, 
1977. 

English — Mast. — Alan  English  and  Sandy 
Mast,  both  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  David  W.  Mann,  Aug.  6,  1977, 

Fry — Roth. — Robert  Samuel  Fry,  Ir.,  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  and  Peggy  Ann  Roth,  Seward,  Neb., 
Beth-El  cong.,  by  Robert  McKelvey,  Aug.  6, 
1977. 

Hostetter — Slauch. — William  Lee  Hostetler, 
Oxford,  Pa.,  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  and  Melissa  Jane 
Slauch,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church  by  John 
Gilmore  and  Vernon  Myers,  June  25,  1977. 

Kelterborn — Baechler. — Royal  Harry  Kelter- 
born  and  Donna  Mae  Baechler,  both  from  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon  B. 
Zehr,  July30,  1977. 

Rozon — Yager. — David  Hugh  Rozon,  Cale- 
donia, Ont.,  and  Diane  Florence  Yager,  Selkirk, 
Ont.,  both  from  Rainham  cong.,  by  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich,  Aug.  6,  1977, 

Smoker — Fisher. — Arthur  Smoker,  Gordon- 
ville.  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Muriel  L.  Fisher, 
Talmage,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook 
and  Charles  S.  Good,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Stanislaw — Hershey. — John  P.  Stanislaw,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Open  Door,  and 
Dawn  Marie  Hershey,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Blooming 
Glen  cong.,  bv  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr,,  July  24, 
1977. 

Unruh — King. — Douglas  L.  Unruh,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  and  Patsy  Ann 


King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by 
Walter  Stuckey  and  Edward  Diener,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Zehr — Zehr. — Jesse  Dale  Zehr,  Copenhagen, 
N.Y.,  Lowville  cong.,  and  Barbara  Jane  Zehr, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Conservative  Church,  by  Richard 
J.  Zehr,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Milton  Zehr,  Aug. 
6,  1977. 

Wiens — Lais. — Mark  Wiens,  Newton,  Kan., 
Bethel  College  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Lais,  Hesston, 
Kan,,  Hesston  cong.,  by  John  Esau  and  Jerry 
Quiring,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Correction:  The  date  of  marriage  for  the 
Petersheim-Graybill  announcement  in  the  Au- 
gust 16  issue  should  have  been  July  9 instead  of 
June  24. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  whieh  die  in  the  l^ord  (Rev,  14.13).  We 
seek  to  puhlish  nliituaries  ol  ail  who  die  us  members  of  the  Men- 
noiiite  (diureh  Please  ilo  not  send  us  ol)ituari(‘s  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Beck,  Amanda  J.,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Ju- 
dith (Johns)  Baer,  was  born  in  Iowa,  June  7,  1888; 
died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Aug,  6,  1977;  aged  89  y. 
On  Nov.  29,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Beck 
who  died  Jan.  30,  1964.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Erma — Mrs,  Red  Rufenacht,  Marjorie — Mrs. 
Laurel  Short,  Val,  Delmar,  Carl,  and  Arlene — 
Mrs.  Pete  Gasche),  16  grandchildren,  30  great- 
grandchildren and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Abbie  Wyse). 
One  daughter  (Lois)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  8, 
in  charge  of  Olen  Nofziger,  Laverne  Alt  and  Ed 
Diener;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Edward  J.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  (Otto)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co,, 
Iowa,  Aug.  12,  1897;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  7,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On 
Dec,  19,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Fanny 

Hochstetler,  who  died  Dec.  16,  1976;  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Harold  and  Lynn).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  9,  in  charge 
of  Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Gerber)  Nafziger,  was  born  in  Perth  Co.,  Ont., 
Mar.  11,  1888;  died  at  Brunner  Nursing  Home, 
July  25,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  Feb.  8,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  R.  Erb  who  died  Dec,  2,  1965. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Ervin  and  Joseph),  2 
daughters  (Frieda — Mrs.  John  G,  Erb  and 
Marie — Mrs.  Gordon  Leis),  23  grandchildren  and 
29  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  5 brothers,  3 sisters  and  2 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  28, 
in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Kropf,  Catherine,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Zehr)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  6,  1891;  died  at  Stratford 
Rehabilitation  and  Extended  Care  Unit,  July  14, 
1977;  aged  86  y.  She  was  married  to  John  Kropf 
who  died  in  1966.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Melvin), 
3 daughters  (Luella — Mrs.  Gordon  Burgetz, 
Alice — Mrs.  Roy  Martin,  and  Beatrice — Mrs. 
Edwin  Cressman),  10  grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Amos),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Lydia  Bender,  Mrs.  Annie  Zehr  and  Mrs. 
Lavina  Brenneman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  July  17,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher; 
interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Phares  B.,  son  of  Christ  and 
Lavina  (Bender)  Longenecker,  was  born  in  W. 
Hempfield,  Pa.,  July  18,  1892;  died  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  9,  1977; 
aged  85  y.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Esther — 
Mrs.  Paul  Hiestand,  Rebecca,  and  Lois — Mrs. 
Wilmer  N.  Kreider),  3 sons  (J.  Floward,  Phares  B., 
Jr.,  and  J.  Wilmer),  2 brothers  (Elam  and  Bender), 


and  one  sister  (Rosa — Mrs.  Herbert  Lesher).  He 
was  a member  of  Bossier  Mennonite  Church  . 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  13,  in 
charge  of  Harlan  Hoover  and  Glenn  Martin;  . 
interment  in  Bossier  Cemetery.  i 

Martin,  Anson  M.,  son  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth  "I 
(Martin)  Martin,  was  born  at  Wallenstein,  Ont.,  i 
Mar.  25,  1888;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  July  28,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1915,  i 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Ann  Lichty  who  died  ! 
May  13,  1976.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Clayton,  ' 
Amos  and  Ervin),  2 daughters  (Edna — Mrs. 
Emerson  Weber  and  Adeline  Martin),  20  grand-  ^ 
children,  9 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  ' 
Christena  Cressman  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bow- 
man), and  one  brother  (Isaiah).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons  (Lincoln  and  George).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Floradale  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  1,  in  charge 
of  Lester  Kehl  and  Amos  Martin;  interment  in  - 
Floradale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Christian  and  ' 

Erb,  was  born  in  Baden,  Ont.,  Sept. 

3,  1898;  died  at  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Aug.  3, 
1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Mar.  29,  1922,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Menno  L.  Roth  who  died  July  12,  1952. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Edgar),  3 daughters 
(Doris — Mrs.  Dan  Stere,  Eileen — Mrs.  Richard 
Wilhelm  and  Betty — Mrs.  Gerald  Schwartz),  and 
9 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  6,  in  charge  of  Vernon  B. 
Zehr  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Sitler,  Melvin,  son  of  Milton  and  Martha 
(Wideman)  Sitler,  was  born  at  Mayton,  Alta.,  Oct. 

27,  1909;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Edmonton,  Alta., 

Aug.  1,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On  Sept.  28,  1941,  he 
was  married  to  Martha  Roth  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Eunice  and  Sharon — | 
Mrs.  Timothy  Burkholder),  one  son  (Raymond),  2 i 
grandchildren,  4 brothers  and  3 sisters.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Irving),  in  1975. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  j 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  5,  | 
in  charge  of  Harold  Boettger  and  Carl  Hanen;  i 
interment  in  Salem  Church  Cemetery.  j 

Winters,  Harry  W.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Amanda 
(Smeltz)  Winters,  was  born  in  Paradise  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  17,  1884;  died  at  the  Osteopathic  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  17,  1977;  aged  92  y.  On  Nov. 

28,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Senger  who  ' 
died  in  1969.  He  is  survived  by  one  son  (John  W. ),  j 

3 grandchildren  and  6 great-grandchildren.  He 

was  a member  of  the  Kinzer  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  ser/ices  were  held  July  21,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Clark  and  Clair  Eby;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery.  i 

Yoder,  J^e,  son  of  Elmer  and  Susie  (Kauf-  i 
fman)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  Dec.  10,  i 
1925;  died  of  cancer  at  University  of  Michigan  I 
Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  29,  1977;  aged 
51  y.  On  Apr.  23,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Fanny  | 
Yoder  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  j 
daughter  (Donna — Mrs.  Robert  Schrock),  2 sons  j 
(Robert  and  James),  his  stepmother  (Mary  Yoder),  j 

4 brothers  (Rudy,  Abe,  Levi  and  Noah),  and  3 | 
sisters  (Mattie  Click,  Gertie  Hagen  and  Katie  , 
Graber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  i 
Locust  Grove  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church  where  j 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  I 
Orvin  Hooley  and  James  Carpenter;  interment  in 
the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church  cemetery. 
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Says  Latin  right-wing  tyrants  fear 
Bible  far  more  than  communism 

A former  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia  says  right-wing 
dictators  in  Latin  America  fear  the  Bible 
more  than  communism.  “The  Bible  has  be- 
come the  most  subversive  book  in  Latin 
America  today,”  Bishop  Mortimer  Arias  told 
youths  and  adults  attending  a weeklong 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  United  Methodist 
National  Youth  Ministry  Organization.  The 
real  troublemakers  are  not  communists  but  a 
new  breed  of  Christians  who  are  demanding 
dramatic  changes  in  an  oppressive  society,” 
he  said.  Attacking  social  sins  in  Latin 
America  has  been  made  at  a high  cost  for 
many  Christians,  Bishop  Arais  said.  They 
are  being  “arrested,  tortured,  imprisoned, 
slandered,  and  murdered.” 


Sex  on  prime  time  TV 
subject  of  monitoring 

The  National  Federation  for  Decency 
(NED)  plans  to  monitor  sexual  content  on 
prime-time  network  television  beginning 
Sept.  4.  The  Rev.  Donald  Wildmon,  a 
United  Methodist,  who  is  an  NED  executive 
director,  said  the  results  would  give  the 
public  a list  of  networks  and  advertisers  with 
the  most  sex-oriented  programs.  Programs 
will  also  be  ranked  as  to  their  “constructive 
contribution  as  entertainment  and/or  in- 
formation,” he  said.  The  monitoring  will 
last  three  months.  The  NED  effort  “will  not 
duplicate  the  violence  ratings  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting. 
They  do  an  excellent  job.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  two  lists  after  the 
rankings  are  complete,”  Mr.  Wildmon  ad- 
ded. 


Nearly  half  of  indicted  looters 
had  jobs,  Brooklyn  D.A.  reports 

Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Eugene  Gold 
has  released  statistics  on  1976  persons  so  far 
indicted  on  looting  charges  after  New  York 
City’s  recent  power  blackout,  indicating 
that  48  percent  were  employed  with  average 
incomes  of  about  $7,050  a year.  In  reporting 


on  the  statistics,  Mr.  Gold  said  that  earlier 
statements  by  President  Carter  and  others 
suggesting  that  the  looting  was  committed 
by  hungry  people  were  based  on  “specula- 
tion.” He  noted  that  hard  facts  had  only 
recently  become  available. 


California’s  governor  wants  churches 
to  help  stem  tide  of  big  government 

California’s  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr., 
in  launching  a new  program  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion to  slow  down  government  growth, 
called  on  the  churches  and  private  groups  to 
take  responsiblity  for  many  human  prob- 
lems ranging  from  alcoholism  to  crime  pre- 
vention. He  specifically  urged  the  churches 
and  synagogues  to  “come  together  in  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  and  support 
each  other”  in  a variety  of  programs  aimed 
at  people  in  need.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Messenger,  Gov.  Brown  has  found  that 
government  is  more  and  more  absorbing 
responsibilities  of  the  churches  and  other 
neighborhood  groups,  “crowding  out  the 
spiritual  and  apostolic  sector”  so  that 
services  formerly  provided  by  religious 
groups,  parishes  and  synagogues  are  now 
being  taken  over  by  government. 


Remember  rights  of  parents 
on  homosexuality  issue 

A Lutheran  editor  has  stressed  that  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  debate  over 
civil  rights  of  homosexuals.  In  an  editorial  in 
the  July  13  issue  of  The  Lutheran,  semi- 
monthly magazine  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  Dr.  Albert  P.  Stauderman  writes 
that  parents  and  others  responsible  for  com- 
munity standards  and  for  the  upbringing  of 
children  also  have  rights.  They  must  make 
moral  judgments  about  what  is  decent  and 
what  is  not.  They  have  a duty  to  protect 
children  from  exposure  to  flagrant  examples 
of  unsatisfactory  lifestyles.  ” Dr.  Stauderman 
asserts  that  “if  this  bars  avowed  ho- 
mosexuals from  some  teaching  and  leader- 
ship positions  and  from  the  pulpit,  it  s a 
burden  they  will  have  to  bear.” 


Census  data  shows  gains 
for  Hispanic  Americans 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  has  dis- 
closed new  evidence  of  educational  gains  by 
Hispanic  young  adults  in  this  country, 
pointing  out  that  only  five  percent  of  those 
25  to  29  years  old  had  completed  fewer  than 
five  years  of  school.  This  is  compared  with 
51  percent  of  the  Spanish  origin  population 
65  years  and  over,  and  the  fact  that  one-fifth 
(20  percent)  of  all  Hispanic  persons  over  25 


completed  less  than  five  years  of  education. 
The  report  also  indicated  that  about  11.1 
million,  or  5.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, are  Hispanic.  Of  these  6.6  million  are 
Mexican,  1.8  million  Puerto  Rican;  about 
700,000  Cuban;  and  about  2.1  million 
Central  or  South  American. 


Drug  problem  in  Australia  seen 
nearing  ‘epidemic  proportions’ 

Australia’s  drug  problem  is  growing  so 
rapidly  and  destructively,  threatening  to 
assume  “epidemic  proportions,”  that  the 
entire  community  must  treat  it  as  a 
“paramount  evil.  This  assessment  of  the 
Australian  drug  scene  was  given  by  Cardinal 
James  D.  Freeman,  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
in  a speech  calling  for  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  problem.  The  cardinal  said  an  indication 
of  the  “rapid  growth  of  this  evil  ” could  be 
found  in  “the  fact  that  in  1971,  2,500  grams 
of  heroin  were  seized  in  this  country,  and  by 
1976,  the  amount  of  heroin  seized  was  150, 
000  grams.”  He  added  that  heroin  was 
“only  one  of  many  (kinds  of)  drugs  being 
“passed  around  ” in  Australia. 


First  international  charismatic  gathering 
in  Europe  attracts  1,500  from  40  nations 
The  fourth  World  Conference  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  focused  on  the  needs  of  Eastern 
European  Christians  and  racial  strife  in 
South  Africa  as  areas  of  concern  and  com- 
passion for  the  over  1,500  participants  from 
40  nations  representing  every  major  Chris- 
tian group.  The  first  such  interreligious 
“charismatic”  conference  held  in  Europe,  it 
also  marked  the  first  time  a major  rep- 
resentative of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  had  welcomed  a gathering  of 
charismatic  Christians,  according  to  one  of 
the  major  sponsors  of  the  conference.  Three 
earlier  conferences  had  been  held  in 
Jerusalem. 


Billy  Graham  reports  to  supporters 
reasons  why  fund  not  publicized 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  says  his  organi- 
zation did  not  publicize  a multimillion- 
dollar  charitable  fund  because  of  scriptural 
admonitions  not  to  boast  about  almsgiving, 
and  to  avoid  receiving  more  requests  for 
help  than  could  be  met.  In  a statement  to  his 
supporters  entitled  “Our  Financial  Commit- 
ment to  you,”  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Aug.  26  issue  of  Christianity  Today,  Mr. 
Graham  writes  that  “we  never  have  sought 
to  draw  attention  to  this  side  of  our  work, 
believing  that  this  might  be  mistaken  for 
boasting  and  pride.  ” He  cites  Jesus  admo- 
nition in  Matthew  6 against  publicizing 
almsgiving. 
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When  We  Pray 


Faced  with  the  twin  mysteries  of  God  and  human  destiny, 
many  people  pray — some  sporadically  and  others  regularly. 
Prayer  is  assumed  throughout  the  Scriptures.  Prayers  of  godly 
people  are  recorded  throughout — from  Abram  to  the  seer  of 
Revelation. 

In  times  of  great  distress  or  great  joy  prayer  is  natural.  In 
between  it  may  be  a problem.  In  distress,  we  cry  to  God  for 
help.  In  times  of  joy  it  seems  right  to  praise.  When  there  is 
neither  distress  nor  great  joy,  prayer  may  be  done  as  a sort  of 
obligation  and  its  words  be  reduced  to  inanities. 

Jesus’  remarks  on  the  subject  come  to  mind.  He  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  critical  of  those  who  composed  long 
prayers — the  hypocrites  who  prayed  to  be  seen  of  men  and 
the  Gentiles  who  extended  their  prayers  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  deity  would  be  impressed  by  their  many  words  (Mt.  6:5- 
7).  Yet  how  often  do  we  ourselves  fall  into  these  traps? 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  our  prayers  is  the  statement  of 
Paul  in  Romans  8:26,  “We  do  not  know  how  to  pray  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  himself  intercedes  for  us  with  sighs  too 
deep  for  words.  ” This  can  relieve  us  from  the  need  to  impress 
God  or  men  by  our  prayers.  It  should  not  be  seen,  however,  as 
a sign  that  we  are  free  to  pray  without  thinking.  Prayer 
without  thought,  it  would  seem,  is  as  bad  as  prayer  for  show. 

Since,  except  for  emergencies  or  times  of  great  joy,  prayer 
tends  to  become  habitual,  prayer  without  thought  is  a greater 
danger  than  we  may  at  first  realize.  If  our  life  with  God 
contains  anything  new  it  would  be  expected  to  show  up  in 
our  prayers.  What  people  express  in  their  private  prayers,  we 
do  not  know.  But  how  many  fresh  insights  have  you  heard  in 
recent  public  prayers? 

Were  the  petitions  such  that  God  could  answer,  or  that  we 
could  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  answered?  Was  the 
language  fresh  enough  to  be  remembered  or  was  it  simply  a 
string  of  time-worn  phrases  used  only  in  prayers  and  these  for 


the  last  two  generations? 

There  is  a proper  concern  among  us  that  public  prayers 
should  not  be  flowery  phrases,  spoken  to  impress  the  human 
hearers  rather  than  an  honest  address  to  God.  But  surely  this 
would  not  be  as  bad  as  mindless  prayers  which  enrich  neither 
God  nor  man  since  both  have  heard  the  same  ideas  hundreds 
of  times  before. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  level  of  expression  in 
public  prayers?  Write  them  ahead  and  then  read  them?  This 
might  be  worth  a try.  Pray  in  public  only  when  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  sorrow  or  joy  so  that  eloquence  flows  naturally? 
That  would  be  a drastic  move,  but  it  might  get  results. 
Appoint  critics  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  all  tired  old 
expressions  such  as  “lead,  guide,  and  direct  ” or  “bless  her 
and  him  and  them  and  everyone  else  ” or  any  other  expression 
used  more  than  50  times  in  the  past  year? 

Probably  none  of  these,  of  course.  But  wouldn’t  it  help  if 
everyone  who  is  responsible  to  lead  in  public  prayer  would 
pause  beforehand  and  consider,  “What  do  we  need  to  say  to 
God  that  is  important  to  all  of  us  right  now?  ” Then  make  it 
brief. 

So  far  as  I know  it  is  not  required  of  us  to  be  poets  like  the 
writers  of  the  Psalms  to  be  permitted  to  lead  God’s  people  in 
prayer.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  that  we  should  pray 
meaningfully,  or  else  our  words  too  are  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals. 

Our  understanding  of  God  assumes  not  only  superior 
power,  but  also  infinite  wisdom  and  comprehensive 
intelligence.  Is  it  not  thus  an  insult  to  God,  to  address  Him  in 
tired,  meaningless  language?  If  we  were  to  address  an  official 
of  government  or  well-known  leader  of  the  church,  would  we 
not  try  to  make  intelligent  conversation  and  well-thought-out 
requests?  Certainly  God  deserves  as  much  as  they. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Together  at  work 

by  Stanley  L.  Freed 


Can  Christians  operate  businesses  in  our  American  system 
and  keep  the  Christian  mission  in  focus?  Does  God  call  a 
person  to  a secular  enterprise?  Are  some  unique  talents  best 
used  in  management  of  business  enterprises?  Can 
brotherhood  work  between  business  owners  and  the  Chris- 
tians and  others  working  for  them? 

As  Christian-owned  businesses  expand  to  keep  pace  with 
competition  and  market  demands,  these  questions  deserve 
more  attention.  Contacts  with  Christian  employers  and  em- 
ployees increased  my  concern  about  the  issues  of  the  work 
world.  Progress  and  good  testimony  are  evident  in  some 
Christian  companies,  much  less  in  others. 

Employers  and  employees  may  forget  their  spiritual  com- 
mitment in  their  pursuit  of  income  security.  Company 
owners  have  much  pressure  to  remain  solvent  and  successful; 
employees  at  the  same  time  may  be  feeling  hurt  by  the 
pressures  on  them — even  in  companies  owned  by  Christians. 

Christian  brotherhood  is  challenged  by  the  issues  of  labor 
and  management.  Employees  concerns  are  sometimes 
neglected  by  bosses  and  owners.  Workers  forget,  too,  the 
pressures  and  responsibilities  of  the  employer.  Mennonites 
have  tended  to  favor  the  employer’s  right,  maybe  because 
former  farmers  were  managers  and  self-employment  was 
highly  esteemed.  In  this  article  1 11  try  to  favor  both  sides. 

Mennonite  businessmen  have  a variety  of  ideas  and  ideals 
about  the  operation  of  business.  Some  speak  earnestly  of  the 
business  world  as  a great  challenge  and  opportunity  for 
Christian  mission.  Some  struggle  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  problems  and  pressures  are  worth  the  effort. 
Others  seem  to  have  secular,  selfish  goals. 

Brother  A,  an  owner-manager  of  a meat  market,  says,  “It’s 
a privilege  to  be  in  business,  but  there  are  real  problems, 
too.”  Bro.  A has  dreams  of  bettering  communication  with  his 
employees.  One  idea  is  to  have  discussion  and  prayer  sessions 
with  employers  and  employees  sitting  together.  A company 
room  is  being  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Christian  employees  often  wonder  about  the  witness  of 
their  employer-bosses.  Concerns  may  relate  to  the  lifestyle  of 
the  employer,  the  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  em- 
ployees, the  practice  or  failure  of  ethics,  the  compromise  of 
principles.  Faults  are  easy  to  see,  the  temptations  and  prob- 
lems of  the  boss  are  less  evident. 


Stanley  L.  Freed  is  a truck  driver  and  milk-vendor  trouble  shooter  at  Ro- 
senberpr's  Dairies,  Hatfield.  Pa.  Previously  he  was  self-employed  as  a but- 
ter-and-egg  route  salesman  and  before  that,  a farmer.  He  and  his  family  at- 
tend the  Norristown  Mennonite  Church. 


A brother  who  quit  work  in  a Christian-owned  company 
told  me,  “The  golden  rule  is  practiced  when  it’s  profitable! 
Christian  employers  should  keep  their  promises.  They 
shouldn’t  make  them  if  they  don’t  intend  to  keep  them!” 

Christian  business-owners  are  concerned,  too,  about  being 
effective  Christians.  But  they  can  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
temptations  to  become  secular-oriented.  Long-range  busi- 
ness planning  can  make  Christians  forget  the  word  that  we 
have  no  promise  of  tomorrow  and  that  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  is  urgent. 

The  employer’s  eoneerns.  Employees  should  be  more 
aware  of  the  scope  of  problems  and  pressures  of  employer- 
bosses.  At  times  of  expansion  especially  the  headaches  are 
many.  In  small  and  medium-sized  companies  owner- 
managers  carry  more  of  the  load  than  when  companies  are 
large.  I ll  briefly  list  here  some  employer  pressures  and 
concerns. 

Year  in  and  out  a business  owner  must  keep  an  eye  on  his 
ledger,  to  be  sure  of  a profit  margin,  else  the  whole  venture 
can  go  under.  Gross  profit  must  pay  the  wages  of  laborers, 
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operational  overhead,  advertising  and  record  keeping, 
facilities  and  equipment,  taxes,  insurance  and  more  before  a 
net  profit  is  left  for  the  owners. 

Many  companies  have  years  with  little  or  no  end-year  pro- 
fits; Cdiristian  companies,  too.  Production  and  overhead  costs 
can  explode  unexpectedly.  New  federal  or  other  regulations 
can  cut  into  income. 

l.aws  can  be  a problem,  an  area  of  temptation  to  evade  or 
compromise.  Employees  sometimes  think  employers  are 
guilty  of  fraud  or  law  evasion  when  it  is  not  true.  Earnest  ef- 
forts can  be  made  to  obey  tax,  labor,  safety  and  other  laws 
and  then  a new  year  may  change  them. 

Small  business  owners  often  gamble  their  personal  lives  on 
the  success  of  the  company’s  existence  or  expansion.  To  gain 
bank  loans  personal  homes  are  assessed  as  collateral;  private 
family  time  is  sacrificed;  day  and  night  work  hours  are  in- 
vested. Debt,  especially,  can  pressure  the  conscientious. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  usually  higher  than  employees  realize. 
With  tax  and  insurance  dues,  retirement  plans  and  other 
benefits,  the  extra  cost  of  every  employee  is  often  fifteen  or 
twenty  percent  above  the  employee’s  wage  or  salary. 

These  and  other  pressures  make  it  natural  for  owners  to  be 
concerned  more  about  profit,  expense-control  and  efficiency 
of  operation  than  about  employees’  complaints.  Also,  the  im- 
portant Christian  concerns  of  respecting  the  individual  and 
giving  attention  to  Christian  effectiveness  can  be  forgotten. 
More  communication  about  this  should  take  place  between 
employer  and  employee  brothers. 

Two  brothers  I talked  with,  co-owner  managers  of  a super- 
market, stressed  the  import  of  communication,  “Jesus  said, 
‘What  is  spoken  in  secret  will  later  be  shouted  from  the 
housetops.  We  believe  what  we  decide  as  managers  will 
eventually  be  known  by  our  employees,  so  we  desire  to  have 
policies  that  can  be  explained  to  and  understood  by  them. 
The  generally  good  morale  of  their  employees  seems  to  af- 
firm this  desire. 

In  small  companies  personal  respect  and  communication 
can  more  easily  happen  than  in  larger  enterprises  where 
hundreds  are  employed.  But  even  in  small  companies  com- 
munication may  be  neglected. 

Most  small  and  medium-sized  Mennonite  companies  have 
so  far  avoided  union  involvement.  Larger  companies  have 
had  pressures  and  even  union  votes.  Most  Mennonite  em- 
ployees don’t  favor  unions,  but  when  employee  interests  are 
neglected  some  ways  of  uniting  employee  strengths  are 
considered.  Unions  are  unneeded  where  Christian  respect 
and  other  principles  are  applied. 

A point  in  favor  of  employees  uniting  is  the  greater  power 
of  the  employer  in  economic  strength  and  job  security.  Even 
in  lean  years  the  employer  usually  has  more  economic 
resources,  such  as  credit  or  payment  postponement,  than  the 
worker  who  has  only  his  weekly  pay.  The  boss  may  have 
many  worries,  but  being  laid  off  isn  t usually  one  of  them.  He 
also  often  has  more  verbal,  persuasive  powers. 

The  employee’s  concerns.  Many  employees  may  seem 
most  concerned  about  the  ease  of  their  work  and  the  size  of 


their  paycheck.  I ve  found,  in  contacting  (.hristian  em- 
ployees, other  problems  of  equal  interest.  Mennonite  self- 
employment  has  waned  in  recent  years.  I here  are  fewer 
farmers  and  hucksters  with  many  of  them  now  choosing  the 
less  demanding  role  of  employee.  Some  of  these  have  ideas 
about  how  employees’  needs  may  be  met. 

Employees  expect  Christian  employers  to  keep  their 
promises  relating  to  pay,  work  change,  or  promotion.  It  hurts 
the  employee’s  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  boss  s image 
when  such  promises  are  neglected.  Some  employees  quit  in 
disgust,  others  work  on  in  patient  dismay.  These  hurts  could 
often  be  avoided  by  better  communication  and  alertness  to 
employees’  feelings. 

A Christian  employer  I much  appreciate  instructed  his  de- 
partment managers  to  make  an  effort  to  hear  and  respect 
every  employee’s  questions.  Of  course,  the  work  schedule 
and  pressure  will  regulate  the  processing  of  such  communica- 
tion. But  the  word  of  the  employer’s  position  will  filter  to  the 
labor  lines,  and  then  be  tested  and  evaluated. 

Large  factory  operations,  where  scores  or  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees are  together,  have  to  set  up  formal  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  problems  of  an  individual  worker  cannot  be 
voiced  directly  to  top  employers.  In  these  companies  there  is 
often  careful  study  of  employee  relations  and  professional  ef- 
fort to  keep  discontent  at  a minimum. 

A personnel  director  I talked  to  said.  We  have  a definite 
policy  of  trying  to  be  Christian  and  fair  with  all  employees. 
We  have  a personnel  relations  committee  to  consider  com- 
plaints.’’ He  also  said,  “Expansion  of  a company  brings 
certain  problems;  one  is  the  loss  of  personal  touch  with  em- 
ployees.’’ The  Christian  owned  company  he  works  for  now 
employs  more  than  three  hundred. 

Employees,  surprisingly,  are  concerned  about  efficiency  of 
operation  and  good  management.  In  small  or  medium  sized 
companies,  especially,  spheres  of  work  and  levels  of  responsi- 
bility may  be  fuzzily  drawn,  to  the  distress  of  employees. 
Willing  workers  can  be  overloaded. 

Christian  employees,  more  often  than  others,  desire  satis- 
faction in  their  work.  In  keeping  the  company  wheels  rolling, 
employers  may  forget  this  need.  An  illusion  sometimes 
pushed  is  that  you  can  like  any  work  if  you  put  your  mind  to 
it.  This  may  have  an  element  of  truth  but  it  frustrates  the 
talented  worker  assigned  to  a task  not  matched  to  his  ability. 

Some  companies  have  periodic  evaluation  of  employees 
work  and  efficiency.  In  this  way  top  bosses  hear  department 
managers’  problems,  ideas,  and  suggestions  for  changes  or 
promotions.  This  surely  helps  efficiency,  but  it  may  do  little 
for  the  employee’s  self-worth  unless  his  evaluation  is  heard 
too. 

An  attitude  employees  usually  resent  is  that  they  can  go 
elsewhere  for  work  if  conditions  aren’t  to  their  liking.  Most 
employees  don’t  like  frequent  job  changes  and  employers 
don’t  usually  like  swift  turnover  either. 

Employees’  feelings  or  complaints  can  be  heard  in  several 
ways.  Suggestion  boxes  are  sometimes  a joke,  but  they  can  be 
useful.  Complaints  via  such  boxes  seldom  cause  arguments 
because  the  lack  of  personal  confrontation  removes  pressure 
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to  he  defensive.  Thus  foolish,  impraetieal  demands  can  be 
expressed  and  harmlessly  discarded.  Intelligent  suggestions 
can  he  considered  seriously. 

A better  way  is  the  “rap  session,  where  complaints  or  sug- 
gestions can  he  aired.  Here  again,  though,  success  of  com- 
munication depends  on  mutual  respect  and  desire  to  hear  and 
feel  with  the  other  side.  Some  personal  feelings  are  better 
dealt  with  in  single-person  counseling. 

A positive  attitude  can  prevail.  This  is  the  down-to-earth 
world  where  Christianity  is  tested.  Christians  work  in  quite 
varied  situations  but  in  the  Christian-owned  company  the  op- 


portunity for  effective  witness  and  brotherhood  is  an  open 
challenge.  The  positive,  grateful  attitude  among  employees 
in  some  Christian  companies  should  be  evident  in  all  of  them.  ] 

Many  Scriptures  relate  to  this  world  of  work — some  of  ; 
them  should  surely  be  pondered  by  employers  and  em-  ] 
ployees.  First  Corinthians  7:31  is  one  of  these,  where  Paul  j 
says,  “those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  world  should  not  be- 
come engrossed  in  it  . . . because  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  ; 
passing  away.”  (Jerusalem  Bible)  This  must  be  studied  as 
much  as  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  j 
might.”  (Eccles.  9:10,  KJV)  also  James  2:5  deserves  thought- 
ful consideration  by  employers  and  employees.  “Has  not  God  i 
chosen  those  who  are  poor  in  the  world  to  be  rich  in  faith?”  j 
(RSV)  This  must  mean  that  none  of  us  dare  let  earthly  riches  ■ 
or  security  goals  become  the  highest  priority. 

To  love  your  brother  surely  means  loving  your  employer 
and  employee  brothers/ sisters — and  communicating  that 
love.  Respect  for  the  individual — his  feelings,  talents  and 
total  personhood — is  of  supreme  importance  in  our  endeavor 
to  be  effective  Christians  in  the  work  world. 

An  ideal  employee-boss  relationship  would  be  that  pic- 
tured by  a Christian  employee  I interviewed:  “1  can  talk  over 
spiritual  problems  with  my  boss.  I feel  on  the  same  level  wdth 
him.  I can  t imagine  better  relations  with  a boss.” 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Sparking  Christians  My  wife  returned  from  an  auction 
sale  with  a box  of  miscellaneous  materials,  among  which  were 
two  electric  razors.  Since  my  own  shaver  was  rather  ancient 
and  faltering,  1 was  happy  with  her  purchase. 

When  plugged  in,  the  first  razor  ran  like  a charm,  but  the 
second  remained  silent,  not  a “buzz”  from  it.  As  1 sat  there  at 
the  kitchen  table,  1 thought  to  myself,  “Well,  getting  the  one 
shaver  is  still  a bargain,  but  I wish  this  one  would  run  also.  I 
gave  it  a little  shake,  and  to  my  surprise  it  ran  for  a fraction  of 
a second.  I repeated  the  action,  again  it  ran  briefly. 

1 like  to  tinker  so  1 took  the  shaver  cover  off,  exposed  the 
motor,  plugged  it  in  again,  watching  as  I shook  it. 

1 made  an  interesting  discovery.  When  it  would  run  for 
that  short-lived  interval  of  time,  a tiny  spark  flickered  where 
a delicate  spring  touched  a piece  of  metal.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  motor  there  was  another  spring,  identical  in  shape 
and  position  to  the  one  that  was  sparking.  Only  it  did  not 
touch  the  metal  plate,  nor  was  it  sparking. 

I took  a small  screwdriver  with  an  insulated  handle  and 
gently  lifted  the  touching  spring  from  the  metal.  Im- 
mediately the  razor  burst  into  a constant,  satisfying  hum.  I 
bent  the  spring  permanently  away  from  the  metal  and  the 
razor  ran  perfectly,  the  sparking  was  gone,  the  electrical  short 
had  been  eliminated. 

But  still  more  important  to  me  was  the  thought  that  came 
later.  Some  Christians  do  not  operate  smoothly,  function  only 


spasmodically,  run  only  when  shaken.  There  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  their  life  causing  them  to  “short  out.”  Some  place  in 
their  spiritual  structure  there  is  a “bent  wire,  a point  where 
they  are  touching  the  world,  draining  spiritual  energy  from 
their  life,  preventing  them  from  “running  for  the  Lord.” 

And  I prayed,  “Lord,  when  I am  silent  for  Thee,  shake  me, 
find  my  trouble,  then  bend  me  so  I function  as  I should.  — 
Robert  J.  Baker 


Eloquent  hands 

My  father  thought  them  ugly: 

his  aged,  gnarled,  and  knotted  hands. 

Wrinkled  . . . 

Work-worn  . . . 

Weather-beaten  . . . 

But,  oh,  those  once-strong,  always  gentle  hands 
that  cradled  and  protected  me  so  lovingly 
and  toiled  for  me  with  never  a complaint, 
are  forever  etched  upon  my  heart  and  mind 
as  two 
of  God’s 

most  beautiful  creations. 

— Juanita  Fisher  Newcomb 
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Invited  to  come  home 

By  Henry  Shank 


Billy  Graham,  How  to  Be  Born  Again.  Waco,  Texas:  Word 
Books,  1977.  Paper,  187  pages. 

Billy  Graham’s  new  book  is  intended,  he  says  in  the  pre- 
face, “to  say  everything  that  was  necessary  to  help  people 
who  really  want  to  know  God.”  (p.  11).  He  assumes  his 
readers  will  be  that  class  of  people  he  styles  “modern  man.” 

Graham  dramatizes  modern  man’s  need  by  telling  many 
stories  of  persons  discovering  the  emptiness  they  found  in 
their  souls  in  spite  of  having  made  it  in  movies,  science,  or 
wealth.  He  says  that  while  man  universally  searehes,  he  ean- 
not  by  thinking  find  God.  With  persuasive  conviction, 
Graham,  assures  the  reader  that  God  is  always  there  loving 
and  speaking  to  man.  He  gives  several  examples  of  God 
speaking  to  persons  through  the  Scripture  alone,  bringing 
purpose  out  of  the  ehaos  in  their  lives.  He  notes  that  God  also 
speaks  by  nature,  in  the  eonseience,  and  through  Jesus. 

The  problem  ever  sinee  Cain’s  experience,  he  says,  is  that 
men  have  universally  sought  to  make  their  own  way  to  God  as 
Cain  did.  He  describes  religion  as  the  attempt  to  find  another 
way  rather  than  the  one  God  has  made  for  humankind.  Reli- 
gion, then,  is  rebellion! 

He  examines  the  nature  of  sin  as  rebellion  against  God  s 
law,  using  the  “Ten  Commandments”  to  show  how  far 
people  fall  short  or  “miss  the  mark.  ” He  explains  that  sin  at- 
tacks man’s  mind,  heart,  and  conscience,  resulting  in  spiritual 
and  physical  death. 

Graham  presents  God’s  answer  to  man  s need  in  terms  of 
incarnation,  atonement,  and  a courtroom  explanation  of  how 
God  justifies  sinful  man.  He  also  states  that  “the  basis  for  our 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  is  in  His  resurrection,  ” (p.  131),  noting 
that  it  is  the  resurrection  which  makes  Christianity  unique. 

In  the  final  section  of  his  book,  Graham  points  out  that 
science  can  find  no  adequate  solutions  to  man’s  need,  but 
that  the  new  birth  is  the  answer  for  modern  man.  He  outlines 
several  steps  for  the  seeker  to  follow  in  order  to  “become  a 
child  of  God  in  whom  Jesus  Christ  dwells,  ” (p.  169).  The  last 
chapter  tells  the  babe  in  Christ  to  grow  by  Bible  reading. 


Henry  Shank  is  a Bible  teacher  and  a member  of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  Kidron,  Ohio. 


prayer,  and  Christian  fellowship. 

How  to  Be  Born  Again  stimulated  me  through  the  stories 
of  obviously  sueeessful  persons  who  have  found  their  lives 
wanting.  Perhaps  we  often  don’t  realize  how  much  they 
realize  their  own  need,  and  we  therefore  neglect  to  include  in 
our  evangelism  especially  the  “up  and  outers,  as  someone 
has  described  them. 

The  “how  to”  chapter  I found  pleasantly  flexible,  by 
contrast  with  some  evangelistic  methods.  He  says  that  God 
manifests  His  grace  in  great  variety,  offering  assurance  to 
those  who  receive  that  grace  emotionally  or  logieally. 

While  Graham  insightfully  notes  that  Jesus  does  not  say 
“only  understand,”  but  rather  “only  believe,”  (p.  130),  he 
appeals  mostly  to  the  seeker’s  intellect.  And  while  he  does  not 
usually  offend  by  forcing  the  unbeliever  with  rigid  logic,  he 
does  use  scienee  to  buttress  his  argument  against  scientific 
unbelief,  claiming  categorically  that  “archaeology  has  never 
uneovered  anything  that  disproved  the  Scripture,  (p.  59). 
Ironically,  Graham  recognizes  that  in  the  context  of  the 
original  “new  birth”  diseussion,  Jesus  main  point  to 
Nicodemus  was  that  the  whole  thing  was  over  his  head.  I 
believe  that  Jesus  more  carefully  avoided  letting  a seeker 
think  he  could  think  his  way  into  the  kingdom.  Jesus  method 
was  more  eonsistent  with  His  message. 

In  line  with  his  Reformed  theology,  which  most  of  us  have 
eome  to  recognize  as  “orthodoxy,  Graham  unfortunately 
seleets  from  Paul  only  the  courtroom  “forensic”  analogy  for 
the  atonement,  using  language  of  substitution  not  found  in 
Paul  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  More  serious, 
however,  is  basing  the  major  thrust  of  section  I on  the 
assumption  that  Cain  disobeyed  a divine  order  the  Bible 
nowhere  reeords.  I’m  uncomfortable  with  anyone  making  the 
Bible  fit  any  orthodoxy — Reformed,  Anabaptist,  or  Men- 
nonite. 

I was  disappointed  in  this  book,  although  there  was  much 
which  was  beneficial.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  emphasis 
of  How  to  Be  Born  Again  is  Graham’s  appeal  with  Jesus  to  the 
heart  of  lost  humankind — “You  must  be  born  again.”  While 
his  exegesis  may  not  recognize  that  the  Greek  means 
“fathered  from  above,  ” he  clearly  invites  all  lone  wanderers 
to  eome  home  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ^ 
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Lern  Charconsook  tells  how  Gehman’s  Mennonite  Church  helped  his  family  settle  into  the  U.S.  after  seven  months  in  a Thai  refugee  camp. 


Far  more  than  things 

by  Ruth  Seitz 


“They  don  t just  give  you  things,”  smiled  Lern  Chareon- 
sook.  “They  give  their  hearts.”  This  Indochinese  refugee, 
now  settled  near  Denver,  Pennsylvania,  was  commending  his 
brothers  and  sisters  from  Gehman’s  Mennonite  Church  who 
helped  his  family  settle  in  America.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  Chareonsooks  first  experience  away  from  Laos,  their 
homeland,  their  at-the-shoulder  advisors  have  been  Ruth 
Ann  and  Harvey  Horning. 

When  the  Gehman  s congregation  decided  to  sponsor 
some  of  the  150,000  refugees  who  had  fled  Indochina  in 
1975,  they  chose  a committee — the  Hornings  and  two  other 
couples — to  prepare  for  the  family’s  arrival.  This  committee 
first  consulted  with  Don  Sensenig  at  Vietnamese  Refugees 
Ministries  Office  in  Akron.  They  visited  Indiantown  Gap,  a 
government  camp  in  Pennsylvania,  to  learn  more  about 
Indochinese  culture,  and  then  shopped  and  furnished  a 
trailer. 

The  Chareonsooks  remember  how  the  Hornings  made 
them  feel  at  home.  “They  took  us  to  the  store  to  pick  out  our 


Ruth  Seitz  lives  at  Ualifa.x,  Pa.  This  is  the  third  in  a series  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  Indochinese  in  Kastern  Penns)  lvania. 


own  food.”  Their  selections  were  rice,  chicken,  and  chili  pep- 
per, an  essential  seasoning  for  Laotian  cooking. 

Some  sponsors  of  the  130,000  refugees  settled  here  pro- 
vided basic  necessities,  including  housing,  and  then 
abandoned  the  newcomers  to  fend  for  themselves.  Don 
Sensenig  of  the  Mennonite  office  for  Indochinese  refugees 
agrees  with  a perception  of  Harvey  Horning  before  he  be- 
came involved — “that  the  success  and  adjustment  of  the 
refugees  would  lie  with  individual  attention. 

The  Hornings  introduced  their  new  friends  to  our  institu- 
tions— the  bank  where  the  Laotians  opened  a savings  ac- 
count; son  Ken’s  kindergarten  where  he  received  special  help 
with  English  for  several  months  and  adult  classes  for  the 
parents  language  improvement.  There  was  an  experiential 
crash  course  on  insurance,  driving  and  the  job  market — and 
many  hours  of  explanation. 

When  Lern  landed  a job  at  a manufacturing  plant,  Harvey 
got  up  at  4:00  a.m.  to  take  him  to  work  before  he  went  to  his 
own  job.  Such  helpfulness  still  astounds  Charconsook.  “In 
my  thirty-three  years,  no  relative  has  loved  me  like  that.” 

The  Chareonsooks  were  quick  and  eager  learners.  When 
Lern  saw  their  food  money  slipping  away  too  quickly,  he 
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Carl  Martin  and  Harvey  Horning  with  Lern  Chareonsook. 

shopped  comparatively  so  his  family  could  eat  for  less  money. 
"Americans  put  ten  kinds  of  food  on  the  table,  but  we  don  t 
need  so  many.  Staples  at  their  household  are  rice,  chicken, 
fresh  vegetables  and  some  canned  soups.  “Last  year  I spent 
$10  on  chili  pepper;  now  I raise  my  own. 

Unable  to  catch  fish  from  the  river  and  gather  bamboo 
shoots  from  the  forest  as  they  did  in  Laos,  the  Chareonsooks 
look  for  ways  of  storing  summer  produce.  Lern  will  dry  most 
of  his  chili  harvest.  His  wife  Pat  stopped  at  the  Hornings  one 
day  while  Ruth  Ann  was  canning  peaches.  Asking  many 
questions,  she  helped  awhile  and  several  days  later  shyly 
displayed  her  own  jars  of  golden  fruit. 

“Lern  and  Pat  share  themselves  freely,”  says  Ruth  Ann. 
“One  hot  afternoon  Lern  helped  Harvey  mix  cement.  They 
often  bring  us  Laotian  specialties.”  In  September,  in  celebra- 
tion of  harvest-time  in  Laos,  they  honored  the  Hornings  with 
a national  custom— taking  a special  dish  to  a friend. 

This  Laotian  refugee,  forced  to  flee  because  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  embassy  in  his  country’s  capital,  says  that 
“doing  something  for  someone  else  takes  the  feeling  of 
homesickness  away.  And  so  does  reading  the  Bible.”  From  an 
area  of  Laos  that  is  90%  Buddhist,  Lern  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  Bible.  After  several  months  of  reading  it  and  attending 
Gehman’s  Church,  he  and  Pat  decided  to  put  faith  in  the 
belief  of  their  American  friends. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Carl  W.  Martin,  a pastor  at 
Gehman’s  for  twelve  years,  they  studied  “Beginning  the 
Christian  Life”  for  several  months  before  their  baptism  last 
August.  In  spite  of  his  “fears  about  communicating,”  Martin 
found  the  experience  a real  thrill.  It  was  a great  help  that 
Lern  could  handle  English  and  translate  for  his  wife. 

Pastor  Martin  claims  that  their  whole  congregation  has 
been  blessed  by  their  “outreach”  to  this  Laotian  family. 

Their  sincere  commitment  to  Lern  and  Pat  and  their  two 
sons  is  widening  its  influence.  At  the  encouragement  of  Don 
Sensenig,  Lern  began  a Bible  fellowship  with  the  fifteen 
Laotian  families  in  the  Reading-Denver  area.  This  summer 


Pat  Chareonsook  has  learned  to  cook  skillfully  in  her  trailer  kitchen. 

an  extended  family  of  twelve  Laotians  were  baptized.  At 
other  churches  Lern  has  become  the  official  translator  of 
ceremonies  for  Indochinese  weddings  and  baptisms. 

The  Hornings  sponsorship  of  the  Chareonsooks  stems 
back  to  a seed  planted  in  the  mind  of  twelve-year-old  Harvey 
during  World  War  II.  A member  of  Horning’s  church,  John 
Musser,  brought  a German  refugee  family  to  the  States — a 
redemptive  exercise  at  that  point  in  history.  When  Horning 
heard  about  the  needs  of  the  Indochinese  “right  in  our  back- 
yard”, he  mentioned  his  interest  in  helping  to  a Vietnam  War 
veteran  at  work.  “Remember,”  his  friend  countered.  Those 
Germans  were  of  your  own  culture;  these  people  are  dif- 
ferent.” (Later  through  his  own  church,  this  friend  helped  to 
sponsor  a family.) 

Harvey  and  Ruth  Ann  expressed  willingness  to  be  active  in 
this  time-consuming  relationship.  Anyone  with  an  office  job 
couldn’t  do  it,”  Harvey  explained.  Irvin  and  Louise  Martin 
and  Herbert  and  Mildred  Horning  volunteered  to  assist. 
Church  members  contributed  $3000  until  the  Chareonsooks 
were  self-supporting  and  gave  individual  assistance  invita- 
tions for  meals  and  a loan  offer  for  a trailer. 

But  for  the  Chareonsooks,  the  Hornings  have  been 
constant  consultants.  “Such  coaching,  said  Harvey,  a 
former  VS-er,  “is  nothing  you  can  do  half-heartedly.  It  took  a 
lot  of  time,  but  it  broadened  me.  It  made  me  realize  that 
some  things  I consider  necessities  are  not.  . . . 

The  Chareonsooks’  new  life  in  Denver  is  “like  being  born 
over  again  after  seven  lean  and  fearful  months  in  a refugee 
camp  in  Thailand.  When  Pat  heats  a can  of  chicken  noodle 
soup,  she  remembers  those  meals  of  only  rice  once  a day  in 
the  Thai  camp.  When  Lern  settles  into  his  comfortable  swivel 
chair,  he  recalls  that  frightening  4:00  a.m.  swim  across  the 
Mekong  River  from  his  country  to  Thailand.  The  safe  feeling 
inside  Lern  is  rooted  in  his  escape  from  snipers  who  patrolled 
the  river  that  night,  but  it’s  a feeling  that  has  developed  be- 
cause some  Christian  Mennonites  gave  not  only  their  checks 
but  also  their  hearts.  ^ 
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Zook  appointed  new  executive 
secretary  of  MBCM 


Gordon  Zook 


Gordon  D,  Zook,  Leola,  Pa.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  effective  Feb.  f,  1978. 

The  appointment  will  fill  the  forthcoming 
vacancy  created  by  the  calling  of  Harold  E. 
Bauman,  current  executive  secretary,  to  a 
full-time  MBCM  assignment  in  leadership 
training  in  response  to  the  church  s call  for  a 
teaching-training  apostleship  ministry  to 
conferences  and  congregational  leaders. 
Bauman  will  continue  in  the  executive 
secretaryship  through  Jan.  31,  1978,  and 
then  receive  a three-month  leave  of  absence 
to  prepare  for  his  new  assignment. 

He  has  carried  an  excessively  heavy 
workload  during  his  term  of  office  which 
began  on  July  1,  1974.  He  had  devoted  a sig- 
nificant amount  of  time  to  teaching-training 
ministries  along  with  executive  secretary 
responsibilities,  especially  since  the  declin- 
ing health  of  the  late  MBCM  staff  member, 
Howard  J.  Zehr. 

By  creating  a new  full-time  leadership 
training  assignment,  the  Board  is  seeking  to 
respond  to  the  many  calls  from  conferences 
and  congregational  leaders  for  a resource 
person  to  come  and  walk  with  them  in  a 
teaching  and  enabling  ministry.  Bauman’s 
gifts  in  this  capacity  have  been  strongly  af- 


firmed throughout  the  church,  and  will  be 
freed  for  greater  use  by  the  new  appoint- 
ment. 

Zook,  the  new  executive  secretary  ap- 
pointee, for  the  past  twelve  years  has  pas- 
tored  the  Forest  Hills  (formerly  Monterey) 
Mennonite  congregation,  near  Leola  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Zook  has  been  active  in  leadership  in  the 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Concerning  his  upcoming  assignment 
with  MBCM,  Zook  commented:  “I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  church  life  in  congrega- 
tions aeross  North  America.  I know  that  the 
work  will  both  require  and  enable  me  to 
grow  personally.  I am  delighted  that  Harold 
Bauman  will  be  giving  full  time  to  the  cru- 
cial area  of  leadership  training.  And  I pray 
that  the  whole  MBCM  team,  along  with 
church  leaders  across  the  continent,  will 
continue  to  grow  in  perceiving  and  enabling 
resources  needed  to  strengthen  congrega- 
tions. ” 

The  duties  of  the  MBCM  executive 
secretary  include:  1)  being  responsible  for 
the  general  administration  of  the  central  of- 
fice; 2)  maintaining  adequate  staffing  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  and  objectives  set  by  the 
Board;  3)  providing  creative  systems  for  dis- 
cerning the  needs  of  regions,  conferences, 
and  congregations,  and  for  the  shaping  of 
resourcing;  and  4)  participating  with  the 
General  Board  and  the  executive  secretaries 
of  the  other  program  boards  in  coordinating 
the  overall  mission  and  ministry  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Other  MBCM  staff  appointments  effected 

New  staff  members  are  A.  J.  Metzler, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Lavon  Welty,  Elkhart;  and 
Robert  Yoder,  Eureka,  111. 

A.  J.  Metzler  joined  the  Congregational 
Ministries  staff  on  July  1 as  interim  director 
of  Development.  Working  two  days  a week 
A.  J.  plans  to  serve  this  assignment  till  Jan. 
31,  1978.  He  replaces  former  Development 
director  Bob  Zuercher,  who  with  his  wife, 
Marianne,  is  assuming  the  directorship  of 
the  Mennonite  Centre  in  London,  England. 

On  Aug.  1,  Lavon  Welty  began  a half- 
time assignment  with  MBCM  as  associate 
secretary  for  Congregational  Youth  Minis- 


Lavon Welty  Robert  Yoder 


tries,  replacing  Bob  Zuercher,  who  had  i 
served  also  as  youth  secretary  with  MBCM.  | 
Nearly  finished  with  a three-year  seminary  j 
program  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Lavon  was  employed  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  from  1968-75.  ■ 
He  continues  half  time  as  youth  minister  for 
Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference, 
an  assignment  he  began  in  1975. 

Robert  Yoder  is  the  new  associate  ■ 
secretary  of  Congregational  Stewardship 
Education  for  the  Mennonite  Church.  En- 
gaged in  farming  in  central  Illinois,  he  will 
begin  his  half-time  assignment  about  Jan.  1, 
1978.  Serving  on  a “decentralized  ’ basis 
from  his  location  in  Illinois,  Robert  will  give 
leadership  in  stewardship  education,  litera- 
ture, and  leadership  training.  The  Men- 
nonite Boards  of  Education,  Missions,  and 
Congregational  Ministries  are  jointly  fund- 
ing the  office,  though  Robert  will  be 
administratively  responsible  to  MBCM. 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  who  died  on  July  13,  had 
been  responsible  for  stewardship  education 
before  he  went  on  full  disability  in  early 
1976. 

Three  additional  staff  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  been  with  MBCM  for  about  one 
year,  are  terminating  their  assignments:  Roy 
T.  Hartzler,  John  H.  Mosemann,  and  Rachel 
Pannabecker.  Roy  had  been  coordinator  of 
the  Youth  Convention  at  Estes  Park  77.  John 
directed  the  Ministerial  Information  Center, 
a responsibility  now  being  assumed  by 
Harold  Bauman. 

Mission  Board  reports 
six  month  contributions 

Contributions  reached  $1,237,000  at  mid- 
year, reported  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Treasurer  David  C.  Leatherman.  The 
amount  was  $203,400,  or  19.7  percent, 
ahead  of  gifts  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  “We  are  deeply  grateful  to  con- 
gregations for  their  increased  financial  sup- 
port of  missions  program,  ’ Leatherman 
said.  Expenditures  for  the  Feb.  1 to  July  31 
period  were  $1,983,000,  a decrease  of  1.6 
percent  over  last  year.  The  decrease  came 
because  the  1977  Mission  Board  budget  of 
$3,390,000  was  cut  by  nearly  10  percent.  If 
contributions  continue  to  increase,  program- 
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ming  could  be  increased  in  line  with  original 
planning,”  said  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Board 
secretary.  The  19.7  percent  inerease  just 
about  meets  the  current  reduced  budget. 

Brazilians  plan  strategy 

what  should  be  the  emphasis  of  the  Men- 
nonite  churches  in  Brazil?  This  was  the 
question  that  about  eighty  delegates,  pas- 
tors, and  missionaries  tried  to  answer  during 
a strategy  conference,  July  22-25,  in 
Campinas,  Brazil. 

A similar  conference  by  the  Association  of 
Evangelical  Mennonites  (AEM)  a year  ago 
brought  to  light  some  of  the  needs.  Com- 
missions had  been  assigned  to  study  these 
needs  and  presented  their  recommendations 
at  this  second  conference. 

More  trained  leaders  in  the  churches — 
this  is  the  major  area  of  need,  this  year’s 
conference  said.  Believing  in  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers,  a primary  emphasis  will  be 
on  helping  each  congregation  to  discover 
and  develop  its  gifts.  A team  is  to  visit  each 
interested  church  to  help  it  accomplish  this. 
Each  pastor  is  encouraged  to  seek  and  train 
another  who  could  take  his  place.  The  train- 
ing of  pastors  in  formal  institutions  was 
hardly  mentioned. 

With  22  churches  and  580  members 
spread  over  nearly  2,000  miles,  communica- 
tion and  administration  are  difficult.  Since 
the  churches  are  located  in  four  natural 
groupings,  four  administrative  regions  were 
outlined,  to  take  effect  within  two  years. 
The  central  directory  of  the  AEM  should 
therefore  be  able  to  treat  primarily  only  the 
subjects  that  apply  to  the  entire  association, 
instead  of  spending  much  time  on  matters 
that  could  be  handled  at  a regional  level. 

The  four  bookstores  reported  a growing 
number  of  sales  as  well  as  a lengthening  list 
of  books  published  by  the  literature  com- 
mission. A lack  of  national  managers  of  the 
bookstores  and  few  writings  by  Brazilians 
were  mentioned.  The  literature  commission 
plans  to  publish  annually  one  book  and 
continue  exploring  possibilities  of  new  book- 
stores. 

A fourth  area  of  study  was  stewardship 
and  tithing.  Each  church  is  encouraged  to 
help  out  the  other  churches  in  their  needs 
and  building  programs  and  to  maintain  no 
more  than  $35  in  their  bank  accounts. 

Messages  from  Ephesians  on  the  victo- 
rious Christian  life  were  given  by  Victor 
Arndt  of  Curitiba.  Observers  from  North 
America  were  Hector  Valencia  from  the 
General  Conference  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission  and,  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Lawrence  Greaser  with  Paul  and 
Bertha  Miller. 

About  eighteen  missionaries  from  the  two 
North  American  Mennonite  boards  par- 
ticipated along  with  four  representatives  of 
the  German-speaking  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches  in  Brazil.  There  are 


about  seventeen  national  workers  in  the 
Portuguese-speaking  churehes,  although  not 
all  are  employed  full  time  by  the  church. 
Other  representatives  of  the  mission 
churches  were  also  present. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  AEM,  in  which 
all  these  groups  cooperate,  had  tried  to  set 
goals,  and  it  was  a learning  experience.  In 
two  years  another  eonference  will  evaluate 
these  goals  and  perhaps  form  other  goals. — 
Angela  Rempel,  Gama,  Brazil 

Irishman's  coming  signals 
church's  direction 
in  Ireland 

A South  African-born  Irishman  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Ireland’s  leading  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  will  visit  Mennonite 
peace,  education,  and  service  institutions  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  this  fall.  Coming  is 
Michael  Garde,  who  is  currently  active  in 
the  London  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Eng- 
land. 

Garde  is  to  visit  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Hesston  College,  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  Goshen  College, 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  headquarters,  as  well  as  area  churches. 
He  will  attend  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Fellowship  Assembly,  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  Ont. 

He  will  also  spend  seven  days  planned  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa., 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  along  with  MCC  and 
MCC  Peace  Section,  who  are  sponsoring  the 
trip.  Garde  will  be  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  this  October. 

Now  preparing  for  a ministry  in  Ireland, 
Garde  was  converted  during  Billy  Graham’s 
1966  London  campaign  and  was  influenced 
toward  nonviolence  while  studying  at  Irish 
Baptist  College,  Belfast.  There  Garde  once 
heard  Marlin  E.  Miller  and  David  A.  Shank 
speak. 

At  first  reacting  negatively.  Garde  began 
to  dig  into  the  subject  of  peace  by  studying  a 
number  of  books  including  John  H.  Yoder’s 
The  Politics  of  Jesus.  Garde  now  promotes 
European  and  North  American  publications 
on  peace  and  Anabaptism  in  his  travels  in 
Europe,  said  Urbane  Peachey,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section  secre- 
tary. 

Garde’s  visit  indicates  growing  Men- 
nonite interest  to  be  of  service  in  Ireland. 

In  January  1977,  MCC’s  executive  com- 
mittee approved  a motion  to  explore  pro- 
gram possibilities  for  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  together  with  MBM, 
MCC,  and  MCC  Peace  Section. 

In  late  June  and  early  July  of  this  year 
Atlee  and  Winifred  Beechy  visited  Ireland, 
traveling  and  attending  the  Goshen  College 


course  on  literature  and  peace  studies  in  Ire- 
land. Atlee,  an  MCC  executive  committee 
and  Peace  Section  member,  has  submitted 
to  MCC  a still  unreleased  report  containing 
evaluations  and  proposals. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  MBM’s  secretary  for 
overseas  missions,  and  Alan  Kreider  plan  to 
confer  and  make  recommendations  in  early 
September.  Kreider  is  a scholar  of  English 
history  and  director  of  London  Mennonite 
Centre.  MCC  executive  committee  hopes  to 
finalize  action  on  Ireland  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  September. 

Conservative  conference: 
annual  "feast" 

An  estimated  1,200  persons  attended  the  an- 
nual gathering  of  the  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Conference  held  at  Greenwood 
(Del.)  Mennonite  School,  Aug.  15-18. 
In  a pre-conference  message  published  in 
Brotherhood  Beacon,  moderator  Elmer 
Jantzi  likened  the  annual  meeting  to  one  of 
the  Old  Testament  annual  feasts,  which  all 
family  heads  were  expected  to  attend. 

In  his  moderator’s  message,  Jantzi  noted 
the  uniqueness  of  Conservative  Conference, 
with  some  7,000  members  which  has  grown 
from  a group  of  Amish  congregations  who 
declined  to  join  the  Amish-Mennonite  dis- 
trict conferences  which  emerged  early  in 
this  century.  Some  would  question  those 
who  originated  the  Conservative  Confer- 
ence, ” he  observed.  “But  we  justify  our 
right  to  exist  by  our  numerical  growth  from 
a few  churches  to  94  [in  18  states]. 

“We  justify  our  right  to  exist  by  our 
expanding  mission  program  . . . with  an 
international  flavor  and  a mission  budget 
close  to  half  a million  dollars.  Also  there  is 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  a significant  edu- 
cational contribution  to  the  total  welfare  of 
the  church.  ” 

To  speak  of  the  meeting  as  a feast  sug- 
gests that  it  was  a feast  of  words.  I counted 
43  separate  addresses  on  the  three-day 
program.  However,  no  one  person  could 
have  heard  them  all  since  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  featured  four 
separate  .group  meetings:  1)  the  ministers 
business  sessions,  2)  a youth  program,  3)  a 
Christian  workers’  conference,  4)  a sisters 
meeting.  These  were  followed  by  three 
consecutive  meetings  held  in  a large  tent;  1) 
a Christian  education  program,  2)  the 
conference  program,  3)  the  mission  pro- 
gram. 

Since  members  are  scattered  throughout 
18  states,  the  annual  assembly  has  a fam- 
ily reunion  atmosphere.  Members  of  the 
Greenwood  community  took  us  into  their 
homes  and  provided  meals.  Formal  meet- 
ings alternated  with  lengthy  interludes  to 
allow  time  for  eating  and  visiting.  Fellow- 
ship and  common  concern  abounded.  The 
world  seemed  far  away. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Not  often  talked  about  but  very  real  to 
millions  of  parents  and  children  are  de- 
velopmental disabilities — in  other  words, 
physical  or  mental  handicaps.  Nancy  K. 
Williams  of  Arvada,  Colo.,  has  recently  been 
employed  by  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  as  a consultant  in  developmental 
disabilities.  Families  in  your  congregation 
are  encouraged  to  write  to  her  for  informa- 
tion about  available  resources  and  other 
services.  Her  address:  Nancy  K.  Williams, 
5927  Miller  St.,  Arvada,  CO  80004. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

An  excellent  book  in  one  area  of  develop- 
mental disabilities  is  For  the  Love  of  Ann,  a 
warm  and  compelling  story  of  an  autistic  girl 
whose  family  buoyed  her  up  through 
deepest  waters.  Written  by  James  Copeland 
and  based  on  a diary  by  Jack  Hodges,  the 
paperback  is  available  through  Provident 
Bookstores  or  from  Ballatine  Books,  201  E. 
50th  St.,  New  York  City,  NY  10022. 

Six  giving  projects  for  Sunday  school 
children  are  featured  in  the  1977-78  Caring 
Projects  available  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Entitled  One  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
set  is  designed  to  help  children  see  the  world 
beyond  their  church,  school,  and  com- 
munity as  a part  of  the  family  of  God.  A 
teacher’s  guide  gives  background  material 
and  suggests  resources  and  activities.  A 
children’s  leaflet  describes  each  project  in 
the  context  of  Galatians  3:28:  “You  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  ” For  samples,  write 
Karen  J.  Miller,  Caring  Projects,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  nuts  and  bolts  of  one  congregation’s 
family  cluster  experience  are  now  available 
as  a 12-page  collection  of  materials. 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  had  six  profitable  sessions  last  fall  on 
growing  together  as  families;  this  resource 
shows  how  they  did  it.  Your  church  might 
learn  from  their  experience.  For  a copy, 
send  $1  to  Beulah  Kauffman,  MBCM 
Family  Life  Office,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

A child’s  grief  process  may  be  different 
from  an  adult’s,  but  it  hits  just  as  close  to 
home.  Tell  Me  About  Death,  Mommy,  by 


Janette  Klopfenstein,  shows  how  adults  can 
prepare  children  for  the  loss  of  a loved  one. 
The  book  is  available  in  paperback  for  $1.75 
from  Provident  Bookstores  or  by  writing  to 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 


We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  others  to  be 
in  the  best  health  possible — for  quality  liv- 
ing, relationships  and  witness.  “The  Empty 
Chair,’’  a 23-minute  filmstrip,  can  help  you, 
your  small  group,  or  total  congregation  test 
your  present  “health-style.  ” For  a complete 
kit — filmstrip,  cassette  soundtrack,  script, 
and  as  many  copies  of  the  eight-page  “Your 
Guide  to  Good  Health  ’ as  you  need — send 
$6  to  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  1110  North 
Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Charles  Gautsche’s  impromptu  plea  for 
commitment  to  church  institutions  during 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  presen- 
tation at  Estes  Park  77  has  prompted 
requests  for  recordings  of  this  session. 
“What  Is  Happening  to  People  in 
Peoplehood  Education,’’  a 35-minute 
cassette  with  highlights  of  the  session 
(including  Gautsche’s  speech  in  its  entirety), 
can  be  ordered  from  $4  from  Don  Garber, 
MBE,  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Divorce  is  a family  affair.  Not  only  does 
it  involve  the  wife  and  husband,  but  also 
children  caught  in  the  middle.  A 30-minute 
color  film  that  effectively  probes  the  family- 
wide shock  waves  of  divorce  is  “Hide  ‘N’ 
Seek,  ” produced  in  1976  by  Counterpoint 
Films.  Rental:  $30.  “Hide  ‘N’  Seek”  can  be 
ordered  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Alberta  VSers  reunite 

In  1955  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  sent  Ike  and  Millie  Click  , 
and  Richard  Gingerich  to  Calling  Lake, 
Alta.,  to  begin  a work  among  the  scattered 
and  isolated  people  of  northern  Alberta. 

More  than  100  VSers  were  sent  to  Alberta 
to  work  in  health  services,  education,  com- 
munity and  church  assignments.  Gradually, 
the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Northwest 
Conference,  Alberta  metis  and  Indian 
associations,  and  government  agencies. 

Now,  22  years  later,  more  than  120 
persons  (including  families)  once  sent  to  Al- 
berta by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  still  ■ 
remain  in  the  province.  This  summer  they 
met  to  reminisce,  renew  acquaintances,  and 
renew  their  service  commitment.  Millie 
Click,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  wrote  the  following 
account  of  that  reunion: 

“It  was  the  weekend  of  June  25,  1977.  A 
rusting  1966  Dodge  station  wagon  pulled 
into  the  farm  lane  of  Jon  and  Esther  Bucher  | 
near  Busby,  Alta.  As  directed,  it  spilled  its 
contents  of  camping  gear  and  assorted 
Clicks  on  the  turf  of  an  adjacent  lot. 

“The  Clicks  were  only  the  first  of  a great  ' 
number  to  follow.  Soon  came  cars  and 
trucks,  trailers,  campers,  and  airplanes.  The 
approximately  120  occupants  had  a common 
denominator — they  had  either  been  in  Men-  j 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  i 
or  had  lived  in  northern  Alberta  and  related 
closely  to  the  VS  program.  The  former 
Mission  Board  VS  administrator  Ray  Horst 
and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were  visiting  in  Alberta 
and  this  called  for  a grand  get-together. 

“Welcome  newcomers  to  the  assembled 
group  were  Mary  Anne  and  Bill  Thiessen, 
representing  MCC  Alberta, 

“From  afternoon  Saturday  to  afternoon 
Sunday  easy  banter  was  tossed  back  and 
forth  between  ‘family’  members  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  volleyball  went  back 
and  forth  across  the  net  in  the  intergenera- 
tional  Sunday  afternoon  games. 

“On  Saturday  evening  the  group,  ranging 
from  grandparents  to  babes  in  arms,  assem- 
bled themselves  on  benches,  tables,  lawn 
chairs,  and  all  available  sitting  space  in  the 
shed.  Millie  Click  leaned  over  to  Ray  Horst 
and  remarked,  ‘Never  did  we  dream  when 
we  came  as  the  first  VSers  to  Alberta  that  it 
would  lead  to  a group  like  this!’ 

“It  was  August  1955  when  a low-slung 
1941  Buick  ambulance  pulled  into  a clearing 
in  the  bush  at  Calling  Lake,  Alta.  Ike  and 
Millie  Click  with  year-old  John,  and  Richard 
Gingerich  had  arrived — the  first  of  a great 
number  of  VSers  to  follow.  And  come  they 
did  ...  to  Calling  Lake,  Sandy  Lake, 
Eaglesham,  Chipewyan  Lakes,  Anzac,  Im- 
perial Mills,  Marlboro,  Slave  Lake,  Des- 
marais/Wabasca,  Edson,  Robb,  and  Fair- 
view.  And  after  their  term  of  service  many 
of  them  stayed  in  Alberta  settling  in  the 
same  or  other  areas  such  as  Lac  la  Biche,  Ft. 
McMurray,  and  Edmonton.  ” 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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The  Out-Spokin’  bike  program  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
cooperation  with  TourMagination,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  will  again  offer  a European  Men- 
nonite  history  tour,  beginning  May  1.  The 
tour  covers  parts  of  Holland,  West 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Both  in  Holland 
and  Switzerland  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
visit  Mennonite  congregations  and  to  spend 
some  time  in  private  homes.  College  credit 
for  participation  on  the  tour  is  available 
from  Mennonite  colleges  if  study  plans  are 
approved  by  the  college  dean  prior  to  depar- 
ture. Tour  leaders  will  be  Jerry  Miller  and 
Jan  Gleysteen.  For  more  information,  write 
Out-Spokin’  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Elizabeth  Gingerich  Yoder  of  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  has  been  chosen  as  general 
editor  for  the  Commission  on  Education  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Newton.  She  will  begin  the  full-time  work 
on  Oct.  1.  Duties  will  include  editing  Youth 
Bible  Study  Guide,  “Youth  Teacher”  in 
Builder,  church  bulletin  service,  and  other 
study  guides,  pamphlets,  and  books  for  the 
GC  Church. 

Five  persons  are  currently  spending  a 
month  in  the  Philippines  exploring  the  feasi- 
bility of  beginning  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  program  there.  Atlee  and  Win- 
ifred Beechy,  David  Lutz,  Gene  Stoltzfus, 
and  Dorothy  Friesen  report  making  good 
contacts  not  only  in  Manila,  the  capital  city, 
but  also  on  Mindanao,  the  island  that  is  the 
most  likely  spot  for  a new  program. 

Anyone  knowing  of  a student  planning  to 
attend  Penn  State  University  this  fall  term 
and  who  would  like  the  University  Men- 
nonite Church  in  State  College  to  minister 
to  that  student’s  needs  please  contact  C.  S. 
Keener,  1035  Oak  Ridge  Avenue,  State 
College,  PA  16801. 


Follow-up  ministries  play  an  important 
part  in  creating  whole  persons  who  experi- 
ence restored  relationships  and  personal 
growth,  according  to  David  D.  Yoder, 
follow-up  director  for  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts. Two  aspects  of  ministry  most  useful  to 
relate  to  persons  who  respond  to  broadcasts 
and  literature  are  dialogue  and  referral, 
David  said.  Dialogue  means  personal  letters, 
telephone  calls,  and  visits.  Referral  means 
connecting  respondees  with  local  persons 
and  congregations  for  caring  relationships. 

Norman  Derstine,  coordinator  of  re- 
ligious programming  for  Radio  Botswana,  is 
producing  a five-minute  daily  program  on 
the  theme  song  “No  Man  Is  an  Island.’’  The 
program  is  released  after  the  news  at  7:20 
a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Botswana 
has  no  TV  and  many  people  cannot  read,  so 
they  listen  to  the  radio  station  for  their  in- 
formation. Radio  Botswana  is  the  only  sta- 
tion in  the  country. 

Sword  and  Trumpet  Publication  Board 
will  hold  its  13th  annual  meeting  at  Metzler 
Mennonite  Church,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Oct.  16 
and  17. 

Phil  M.  Shenk,  student  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  has  been  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical 
contest  with  an  oratorical  essay  entitled 
“The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  and  Faithful- 
ness.” He  challenges  the  fund  as  a means  of 
faithfulness.  He  says  the  fund  would  not 
reduce  the  military  budget  and  may  lull  the 
consciences  of  nonresistant  persons.  Doreen 
Bieber,  a Goshen  College  student,  and 
Ardith  Schroeder,  of  Bethel  College,  won 
second  and  third  prizes  respectively.  The  C. 
Henry  Smith  Trust,  named  for  a leader  of 
another  generation,  makes  prize  money 
available,  and  the  Peace  Section  of  MCC  ar- 
ranges for  the  judging  of  entries. 

Hubert  R.  Pellman,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  English  professor,  has  begun  work 
on  a 25-year  history  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts. Researching  and  writing  on  a half- 
time basis,  he  expects  to  finish  the  history  by 
next  summer.  His  goal  is  to  examine  the 
context  of  MBI  origins — in  the  broadcasting 
world  and  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  to 
highlight  the  growth  of  the  work  and 
changes  in  format  and  approach.  Using  both 
a chronological  and  an  interpretative  ap- 
proach, he  aims  to  create  interest  by  narra- 
tive, vignettes  of  speakers  and  other  key 
people,  samplings  of  programs  and  listener 
response. 

A recent  postal  directive  changes  the  ZIP 
for  post  office  box  addresses  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
to  46515.  Other  Elkhart  addresses  continue 
to  use  46514. 

Paul  M.  Roth,  former  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts counseling  pastor,  is  now  assistant  pas- 


tor in  charge  of  visitation  and  evangelism  of 
Huntington  Mennonite  Church,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

An  updated  directory  with  addresses  of 
overseas  workers  related  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  is  available  without 
charge  from  Esther  Graber,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  two,  five-minute  Parole  de  Vita 
releases  from  Trans  World  Radio  are  trig- 
gering more  mail  response  than  the  15- 
minute  weekly,  according  to  speaker  Eli 
Milazzo.  Before  returning  to  Italy  in  mid- 
July,  Elio  and  Neva  Milazzo  discussed  radio 
and  church  building  in  Italy  with  their  cos- 
ponsors, Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  The 
radio  office  in  Florence  is  now  averaging  27 
letters  per  month  from  people  who  had  not 
previously  written.  These  persons  provide 
more  opportunities  for  church  building,  Elio 
noted. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Calvary  Chapel 
Church,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept.  1-8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  on 
confession  of  faith  at  Mountain  View, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 


readers  say 


This  is  a word  of  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  fine,  objective,  clear  reporting  on  the 
Kansas  City  Renewal  Conference  in  the  Aug.  2 
and  9 Gospel  Heralds.  You  did  a fine  job.  God 
bless  you. — Nelson  Litwiller,  Goshen.  Ind. 

1 had  to  read  “Do  Mennonites  Have  a Common 
Faith?”  the  second  time  just  to  make  sure  1 was 
really  reading  right!  My  reaction  was,  and  still  is, 
“You  have  got  to  be  kidding!' 

Even  realizing  that  the  article  was  concentrat- 
ing on  the  differences  that  arose  on  the  tour  didn  t 
help.  Did  thev  forget  what  Paul  said,  “If  I could 
understand  all  mysteries  and  have  not  love  it  pro- 
fits me  nothing"?  Can't  we  accept  more  things  by 
faith?  Do  we  have  to  undcrstaria  everything^  Isn  t 
it  really  just  petty  bickering  when  we  try  to  dis- 
sect every  word?  Everybody  is  aware  that 
“brotherhood  " (what  a beautiful  word! ) is  used  to 
depict  the  entire  Christian  community  of  both 
males  and  females.  What  in  the  world  is  the  big 
deal?!!! 

1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too 
many  “theologically  articulate  " people  running 
around  loose. — Thelma  L.  Martin,  Wakarusa, 
Ind. 

Dick  Kauffman's  article  (Aug.  9)  certainly 
exposed  one  fundamental  problem  of  a non- 
creedal  church,  viz.,  whether  or  not  we  can  have  a 
healthy  pluralism,  yet  be  unified  in  essentials. 
But  what  are  the  essentials  of  our  common  faiths* 
Can  we  say  that  about  the  only  declaration  unify- 
ing Mennonites  today  is  that  Jesus  is  Lord?  1 
doubt  that  the  fundamentals  of  the  funda- 
mentalists would  be  a rallying  basis  for  a common 
faith.  In  any  case,  can  we  learn  to  be  open  to  each 
other  and  trust  each  other's  commitment  to  Christ 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  explore  the  deepest 
recesses  of  our  vision  of  the  structures  (or  nature) 
of  God,  humans,  and  the  cosmos?  .As  a people, 
which  are  we  concerned  most  about:  goodness, 
truth  or  beauty  (i.e,,  holiness)? — Carl  S.  Keener, 
State  College,  Pa, 
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I (juestion  the  third  concern  in  the  fifth  state- 
ment of  "An  Expression  of  a Common  Faith’’ 
(Aug.  9,  p.  598) — "a  narrow  nationalism  and 
ethnocentrism  which  has  denied  the  multi- 
cultural, multiracial  facets  of  the  church.  ” In 
other  words,  they  upheld  a mingled  and  indis- 
criminate religious  society  in  preference  to  groups 
having  cultural  identity.  Many  tourists  come  to 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to  observe  the  House 
Amish  and  Old  Order  Mennonites  who  are  loyal 
to  their  creed  or  culture  and  have  a high  regard 
for  the  past,  including  their  heritage,  1 am  not 
convinced  that  these  groups,  as  well  as  others  be- 
ing of  a particular  race,  creed,  or  culture,  are  infe- 
rior to  any  promiscuous  society. 

Menno  Simons  wrote:  "But  against  those  who 
falsify  Christ's  doctrine,  misuse  His  sacraments, 
deceive  the  people,  and  lead  a wild  and  reckless 
life,  the  Scriptures  warn  continually.  We  are  to 
shun,  avoid,  and  forsake  them,  not  to  admit  them 
Into  our  houses;  for  they  sit  in  the  seat  of  an- 
tichrist and  not  of  Christ," — Paul  M,  Nolt,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


1 have  finished  reading  the  article  "Do  Men- 
nonites Have  a Common  Faith':^  ” (Aug.  9).  The 
article  is  a disappointing  one,  for  the  people  of 
this  tour  seem  to  be  so  involved  in  their  own  ways 
of  thinking  and  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  I 
must  say  that  I know  ver>  little  about  the  history 
of  the  Schleitheim  Confession.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  tour,  and  our  own  lives  for  that 
matter,  would  be  held  in  proper  perspective  if  we 
would  thank  the  Lord  Jesus  for  revealing  Himself 
to  our  forefathers  as  He  did,  and  as  He  is  continu- 
ing to  do,  in  preparation  for  His  return  to  a 
perfect  bride. 

The  article  questions  our  having  a common 
faith.  I finished  reading  Revelation  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  and,  for  the  first  time,  1 learned 
something  from  it.  The  verse  in  particular  that 
stood  out  was  Rev.  7:9,  "After  these  things  1 
looked,  and  behold,  a great  multitude,  which  no 
one  could  count,  from  every  nation  and  all  tribes 
and  peoples  and  tongues,  standing  before  the 
throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white 
robes  and  palm  branches  in  their  hands  ’ (New 
American  Standard  Version). 

,\fter  reading  this  verse,  I thought  of  how  manv 
different  kinds  of  people  there  are  in  this  world. 
Do  you  know  what  these  people  (who  will  be  us) 
did':^  They  praised  and  worshiped  God.  They  had 
a common  faith  but  I doubt  their  common  faith 


was  in  their  theological  agreement.  John  4:24 
says,  “God  is  spirit:  and  those  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth”  (NAS) 
How  do  we  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth?  I can- 
not answer  this  question  with  surety,  but  I do 
know  one  thing,  God  does  not  give  us  a command 
such  as  this  without  an  answer.  We  have  only  to 
seek  for  the  apswer. — Dianne  Loerchner, 
Bayfield,  Ont. 


With  the  entrance  of  summer  I mourned  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  ‘Hear,  Hear!” 
column.  Perhaps  I missed  a forewarning.  Will  the 
column  appear  in  the  Herald  in  September? — 
Duane  Stoltzfus,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Yes,  it  got  pushed  out  of  several  issues  by  other 
materials,  but  it  is  planned  to  carry  this  column 
regularly,  if  not  in  every  issue, — Ed, 


This  is  in  response  to  “Hear,  Hear!’  in  the 
Aug.  16  issue.  I hope  our  hearing  is  good.  As 
someone  has  said,  "The  half  of  the  world  go  to 
bed  hungry.  In  Luke  21 :34  Jesus  warns,  in  view  of 
His  return,  "And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at 
any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  so  that 
day  comes  upon  you  unawares.  This  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  we  re  living  in,  but  as  Chris- 
tians we  should  care  and  share,  and  necessarily  we 
need  to  change  our  lifestyle. 

Then,  in  regard  to  Bro.  Simon  Schrock’s 
"Pardon  Me,  again  I hope  and  pray  that  our 
hearing  is  good.  My  husband  used  to  say  that  the 
gospel  touches  every  area  of  our  lives,  and  there 
are  many  areas,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Why  in 
all  the  world  “settle  for  following  the  groove  and 
rut  that  is  designed  by  people  who  don  t know 
God'  and  don  t fear  God.  My  father  used  to 
repeat  the  Scripture,  “That  which  is  highly 
esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God  (Lk.  16:15). — Mrs.  Ruth  Souder,  Telford, 
Pa. 


Amen,  Amen,  Simon  Schrock.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  make  of  1 Cor.  1 1 :2-16?  Have  we  read  Doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  on  pages  411-419?  Seems  to  me 
we  Mennonites  have  taken  the  Bible  and  made  it 
fit  to  our  needs  or  the  way  we  want  things  to  go. — 
N.  E.  Beachy,  Arthur,  111. 


In  your  editorial  “Trivializing  the  Gospel,” 
Aug.  2,  you  refer  to  a trivial  gospel  as  one  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a slogan  which  is  manageable 
and  nonthreatening,  with  few  demands  except 
the  willingness  to  say,  "I  found  it.” 

I wonder  if  thou  knowest  whereof  thou 
speakest.  I think  the  “I  found  it”  campaign  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  effective  efforts  at 
evangelism  ever  made  in  this  community.  As  a 
participant  in  that  campaign,  I found  it  very  de- 
manding and  being  carried  out  by  the  particularly 
committed  Christians. 

Brother  Editor,  if  the  people  who  spent  several 
hours  in  personal  evangelism  training,  followed 
by  a time  of  on-the-job  experience  knocking  on 
doors  and  talking  with  people  about  their  rela- 
tionship or  lack  of  relationship  with  Christ,  and 
then  spent  hours  calling  people  in  their 
hometowns  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing 
lost  souls  to  Christ — if  these  are  the  trivial  and 
noncommitted,  where,  oh  where,  are  the  commit- 
ted ones? — E.  J.  Horst,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Recently  (this  spring),  after  writing  a family 
history  book,  1 made  a brief  tour  of  Russia,  the 
land  of  my  birth,  and  visited  some  of  my  cousins 
there  to  see  whether  or  not  what  I had  written  was 
actually  true  and  to  check  up  on  conditions  in  the 
USSR. 

Mrs.  Jake  Helmuth  is  sadly  mistaken  ("Readers 
Say,  Aug.  9).  For  scores  of  years  my  relatives 
have  been  begging  for  Bibles.  I’ve  tried  all  kinds 
of  ways  to  send  them  Bibles,  even  sought  the  help 
of  these  doubtful  faith  organizations  with  no  suc- 
cess. My  relatives  in  the  USSR  are  still  without  Bi- 
bles. 

It  is  true  that  Bibles  are  being  smuggled  across 
the  borders  of  Soviet  satellite  countries  in  the 
trunks  of  cars,  but  few  if  any  reach  the  hard-core 
Soviet  areas. — Ted  Wentland,  Fisher,  111. 


births 

(.hildrfii  arc  an  hfritaj'f  of  the  I.orci  (Ps.  127;:3) 

Belsley,  Larry  and  Joyce  (Frank),  East  Peoria, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Amie  Renee,  July 
12,  1977. 

Brubaker,  Roy  and  Donna  (Headings),  Amity, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Wade,  Aug.  1,  1977. 

Cable,  Randy  and  Vanessa  (Pugh),  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  first  son  and  first  daughter,  Clinton  and 


Mick  Mojonnier  lives  in  the  history  saturated  town  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  serves  part  time  as  a local  director  of  Mennonite 
Student  Services.  Some  Mennonite  students  and  young  adults  come  to 
The  Meetinghouse,  a local  visitors  center,  for  small  group  fellowship.  Per- 
sons share  in  book  study,  prayer,  singing  and  fellowship. 

He  edits  the  Philadelphia  Newsletter  with  news  of  Mennonite 
students/young  adults. 

Helping  urban  young  people  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  church  is  Rick’s 
job.  That’s  how  he’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Courtnev,  July  6,  1977. 

Davidson,  William  R.,and  Lois  Ellen  (Shank), 
Randallstowii,  Md.,  third  child,  first  son,  William 
Ross  III,  July  18,  1977, 

Derstine,  William  and  Janet  (Givens),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  .second  son,  Justin  Wade,  Aug.  8, 
1977. 

Henderson,  Ronald  W.  and  Wanda  (Camp- 
bell), Lyndhurst,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Andrea  Lynn,  July  31,  1977. 

Kingcry,  Ronald  and  Debbie  (Mast,  Arthur, 
111.,  first  child,  Ryan  Lee,  July  10,  1977. 

Leinbach,  David  and  Ginette  (Philibert),  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania,  first  child,  Bryan  Dean,  Aug.  8, 
1977, 

Nice,  Dennis  and  Margaret  (Stauffer),  Sher- 
idan, Ore.,  second  daughter,  Christine  Dawn, 
July  26,  1977. 

Nyce,  Phillip  and  Phylis  (Meyers),  Dublin,  Pa., 
first  child,  Dara  Jayne,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

' Pries,  Weldon  and  Rebecca  (Kreider),  Cam- 
briilge.  Mass.,  second  daughter,  Eleanor  Mary, 
July  27,  1977. 

Rediger,  S.  Clark  and  Bonnie,  Milford,  Neb., 
second  daughter.  Erica  Bliff,  May  5,  1977. 

Ropp,  Richard  and  Carol  (Ramseyer),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  third  daughter,  Laura  Lee,  July 
28,  1977. 

Rupp,  Larry  and  Rosemary  (Falb),  Goshen, 

' Ind.,  second  son,  Jason  Christopher,  June  9,  1977. 

Smith,  Glenn  and  Ann  (Kanagy),  Mill  Creek, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michell  Dawn,  July  28,  1977. 

Snyder,  Michael  and  Jill,  Wymer,  W.Va., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Joy  Marion,  Aug.  13, 
1977. 

Steria,  Robert  M.  and  Lillian  (Nafziger), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jo- 
lene  Laura,  Aug.  10,  1977. 

Thompson,  Glen  and  Carol  (Steckly),  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  Benjamin  Robert,  June  29,  1977. 

Trotter,  Harold  and  Mildred  (Ziegler),  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis  John,  Aug.  3, 
1977. 

Tyson,  Warren  and  Linda  (Keener),  Concord, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Aaron,  Aug.  4, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Dan  and  Marcia  (Lambert),  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  first  son,  Nevin  Daniel,  July  6,  1977. 


marriages 


"Tlu'v  shall  bt*  one  flesh  " (Gen.  2:24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
tfie  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Zehr. — Wray  L.  Bender  and  Doris 
Zehr,  both  from  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong., 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Boyts — Dreier. — Randy  Boyts,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Teresa  Dreier,  Hesston,  Kan.,  by  John 
Lederach,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Bueno — Snyder. — Heriberto  Bueno  and  Mary 
Kathryn  Snyder,  both  of  Moron  Mennonite  cong., 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  by  Mario  Snyder,  father 
of  the  bride,  Delbert  Erb,  Pastor  Benson,  and 
Elvin  Snvder,  grandfather  of  the  bride.  May  6, 
1977. 

Byler — Smith. — James  R.  Byler,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong.,  and  Debra  A.  Smith, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by 
Charles  Heltzel,  July  16,  1977. 

Charles — Reinford. — Jonathan  Charles,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Reinford, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong.,  by  Daniel 
Reinford,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Coblentz — Esh. — Andrew  Coblentz,  Center- 
ville, Pa.,  Berean  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Esh,  Spar- 
tansburg.  Pa.,  Valiev  View  cong.,  bv  Arland 
Miller,  July  2,  1977. 

Detweiler — Zoss. — Rodney  Detweiler,  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  and  Betty  Zoss,  Lowpoint,  111.,  both 
from  Metamora  cong,,  by  James  Detweiler,  Aug. 
13,  1977. 

Erb — Miller. — Gary  Douglas  Erb,  Wellman, 


Iowa,  and  Sylvia  Jean  Miller,  both  from  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong,,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  Aug. 
13,  1977. 

Frey — Kesler. — Samuel  W.  Frey,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Deborah  K. 
Kesler,  Delta,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Edward  Diener,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Herschberger — Binion. — Glen  Herschberger, 
Arthur,  111.,  Arthur  cong,,  and  Kathy  Binion,  At- 
wood, ill.,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber,  July  9,  1977. 

Hostettler— Yoder. — Phillip  Hostettler,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Emma  Yoder, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Moorehead  cong.,  by  Paul 
Lantz,  July  23,  1977. 

Hurst — Shultz. — Kenneth  L.  Hurst,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hess  cong,,  and  Marion  S.  Shultz,  Willow  Street, 
Pa,,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Glen  M,  Sell,  Aug.  7, 
1977. 

King — Martin. — James  King,  New  York,  and 
Betty  L.  Martin,  New  York,  both  from  Seventh 
Ave.,  cong.,  by  Eugene  Shelley,  June  18,  1977. 

Landis — Kindy. — Steven  E.  Landis,  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  and  Rosemary  L. 
Kindy,  Plumsteadville,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by 
Paul  G.  Landis,  father  of  the  groom,  and  David 
Kindy,  brother  of  the  bride,  Aug,  20,  1977. 

Lichti — Haili. — Daniel  Lichti,  Baumstrasse, 
W.  Germany,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Linde  Haili, 
Meersburg,  W.  Germany,  Pilgrimage  Chapel,  by 
Schneider,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Nislu — Birk. — Lyn  Nisly  and  Pamela  Birk, 
both  from  Uniontown,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Aug.  13,  1977, 

Lamb — Histand. — Stephen  Lamb,  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  Cynthia  Histand,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by 
M.  Hershey  Leaman,  uncle  of  the  bride,  July  23, 
1977. 

McNeil — Gerber. — Gregory  McNeil,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Brenda 
Gerber,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Miller — Erb. — John  Miller,  Newport  News, 
Va,,  Huntington  cong.,  and  Roxanne  Erb, 
Wisner,  Neb,,  Beemer  cong.,  by  Earnest  Kauff- 
man, July  24,  1977. 

Orpin — Schmitt. — Gary  Orpin,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Whitestone  cong.,  and  Jan  Schmitt,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  College  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Paul  Brun- 
ner, Aug.  6,  1977, 

Reichembach — Knechel. — Ronald  Reichem- 

bach,  , Pa.,  and  Jannet  Fay  Knechel, 

Alburtis,  Pa.,  by  Elmer  Fredrick  and  Willard 
Moyer,  July  30,  1977. 

Sawatsky — Miller. — Steven  Peter  Sawatsky, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Eileen  Joyce  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Peter  Sawatsky 
and  Dean  Swartzendruber,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Selzer — Regier. — Benjamin  Samuel  Selzer, 
Canton,  Kan.,  Spring  Valley  cong.,  and  Beth 
Marie  Regier,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  South  Union 
cong..  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Sexsmith  — Schwartzentruber.  — John  Sex- 
smith,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Karen 
Schwartzentruber,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Steinman 
cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Showalter  — Hosaflook.  — Dale  Showalter, 
Broadway,  Va.,  and  Patty  Hosaflook,  Broadway, 
Va.,  Trissels  cong.,  by  Carl  E.  Mericle,  May  7, 
1977. 

Switzer — Hiebert. — Lyndall  Switzer,  Thomas, 
Okla.,  and  Laura  Hiebert,  Weatherford,  Okla,, 
both  from  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Chester 
Slagell,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Weaver — Ecenroad. — Glenn  Weaver,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Krall  cong,,  and  Kay  Ann  Ecenroad, 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by 
James  R.  Hess,  July  30,  1977. 

Yoder — Binion. — James  Yoder,  Arthur,  111., 
Arthur  cong,,  and  Deborah  Binion,  Arthur,  111.,  by 
Paul  C.  Sieber,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Yost — Zehr. — Craig  Yost,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Grace  cong.,  and  Carol  Zehr,  Eureka,  III.,  Roa- 
noke cong,,  by  James  Detweiler,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Zook — Slagell. — Duane  Zook,  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Sycamore  Grove  cong.,  and  Darla  Slagell, 


Weatherford,  Okla,,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Ken 
Steckly  and  Chester  Slagell,  Aug.  1 1,  lvi77. 


obituaries 

' iilcsscd  urr  llif  <lcad  whicli  die  in  tin*  l-ord  (Rev,  14  13).  We 
scfk  to  piiUisli  oRltiiaru's  t>f  all  who  die  as  mfinlxTs  of  the  Mt-ei- 
noiiitr  (dmrcli  hcasc  dt»  not  stud  iis  ohitnarirs  of  rulativrs  from 
other  denoinitialioiis 

Albrecht,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Bar- 
bara (Augshurger)  Roth,  was  born  in  Groveland 
Twp.,  Ill,,  Jan.  5,  1888;  died  at  Restmor  Nursing 
Home,  Morton,  111.,  Aug.  12,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On 
Jan.  8,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Levi  O.  Albrecht, 
who  died  in  1959.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Howard 
L.,  Milo  C.,  and  Marion  N,),  6 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Amos  D ). 
She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  15,  in 
charge  of  Mahlon  D.  Miller;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 

Bauman,  Louida,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Groff)  Bauman,  died  at  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  3,  1977;  aged  72  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 brothers  (Norman  and  Edmund)  and 
one  sister  (Salome).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
7 brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  6,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Brubacher;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Bauman,  Norman  G.,  son  of  Silas  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Groff)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Floradale,  Ont., 
Oct.  27,  1891;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  13,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  June 
12,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Shoup,  who  died 
on  Dec.  24,  1969.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Norman, 
Jr.,  and  Harold),  one  daughter  (Ruth  Bauman), 
one  brother  (Edmund),  and  one  sister  (Salome 
Bauman).  He  was  a member  of  Leetonia  Men- 
nonite Church  and  an  associate  member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home, 
Goshen,  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of  Allen  Ebersole  and 
Arnold  C.  Roth;  and  at  Warrick- Kummer  Funeral 
Home,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of 
Fred  Augsburger  and  Leonard  Hershey;  inter- 
ment in  Midway  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 
Columbiana,  Ohio. 

Butler,  Roseanna  M.,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Elmira  (Kessler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Utah- 
ville.  Pa,,  June  1,  1886;  died  at  Nason  Hospital, 
Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1977;  aged  91  y.  In 
January  1910,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Butler, 
who  died  in  1946.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Marjorie — Mrs.  Marshall  White,  and  Virginia — 
Mrs.  Eugene  Wineland),  one  son  (Richard  L. ),  5 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Martinsburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
20,  in  charge  of  Nelson  R.  Roth;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Freed,  Lizzie  M.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Susan  (Mttz)  Landis,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford 
Twp.,  Mar.  3,  1911;  died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1977;  aged  66  y. 
On  Sept.  15,  1928,  she  was  married  to  John  H. 
Freed,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons 
(Ralph  L.,  John  L.,  Stanley  L.,  Richard  L.,  Le 
Roy  L.,  Clarence  L.,  and  Marcus  L. ),  5 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Earl  S.  Vander  Vennen,  Naomi 
Freed,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Reginald  Allred,  Esther 
Cope,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Glenn  Hunsberger),  19 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Norman  M. 
Landis).  She  was  a member  of  Franeonia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  13,  in  charge  of  Earl  .\nders,  Jr,,  Leroy 
Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Grove,  Charlie  Menno,  son  of  Isaac  N.  and 
Elizabeth  (Landes)  Grove,  was  born  at  Weyers 
Cave,  Va.,  Mar.  22,  1886;  died  at  his  home  at 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  May  30,  1977;  aged  91  y.  In 
December  1907,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Etta 
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Weaver,  who  died  on  June  21,  1910.  On  Oct.  27, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Catherine  Heat- 
wole,  who  died  on  Mar.  31,  1957.  Surviving  are 
one  foster  son  (Charles  Linden  Bangundy)  and 
one  brother  (Earl).  He  was  ordained  as  a deacon 
on  Nov.  24,  1927,  and  as  a minister  on  Sept.  18, 
1939.  He  was  a member  of  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
1,  in  charge  of  Paul  L.  Wenger,  Lloyd  S.  Horst, 
and  Roy  D.  Kiser;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Heiser,  Jacob  B.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Bachman)  Heiser,  was  born  at  Fisher,  111.,  Jan.  1, 
1894;  died  at  Gibson  City  Hospital,  Gibson  City, 
111.,  Aug.  14,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Jan.  6,  1916,  he 
was  married  to  Amelia  Ingold,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Merle  and  Harold),  2 
daughters  (Mildred — Mrs,  R.  D.  Emerson,  and 
Lola — Mrs.  Roy  Knox),  11  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Sam  J.,  Jesse, 
and  Roy),  and  2 sisters  (Esther  Ingold  and  Lizzie 
Birky).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Nachtigall 
and  Phil  Helmuth;  interment  in  East  Bend  Men- 
nonite Cemetery, 

Helmuth,  Thomas  Eugene,  son  of  Ervin  and 
Mary  (Shrock)  Helmuth,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  Dee.  29,  1961;  died  at  Hamot  Medical 
Center,  Erie,  Pa.,  July  28,  1977;  aged  15  y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Steven  Allen), 
2 sisters  (Norma  Jean — Mrs.  Reuben  Stoltzfus, 
and  Rosemary),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Shrock),  and  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Helmuth).  He  was  a 
member  of  Valley  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  31,  and 
at  Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  1,  in  charge 
of  David  Kniss,  Richard  Ross,  and  Arland  Miller; 
interment  in  Hartville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Jacob  J.,  son  of  Jonas  H.  and  Mary 
(Petersheim)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Haven, 
Kan.,  Aug.  20,  1905;  died  of  bronchial  pneumonia 
at  Albany,  Ore.,  Aug.  11,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On 
Sept.  2,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Allie  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Merle 
Jay),  one  daughter  (Miriam  lone — Mrs.  Oren 
Neuschwander),  and  8 grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Leon  Royce).  He 
was  a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  15,  in 
charge  of  Verl  Nofziger,  Roy  Hostetler,  and 
Clarence  Gerig;  interment  in  Fairview  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kipfer,  Nurias,  son  of  Abraham  and  Veronica 
(Roth)  Kipfer,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Mary  s 


Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1977;  aged  67 
y.  He  was  married  to  Irene  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Reynold  and  Orval), 
one  daughter  (Beulah),  2 granddaughters,  and  4 
sisters  (Pearl — Mrs.  Gideon  Boshart,  Viola — Mrs. 
Alvin  Brenneman,  Mabel — Mrs.  Elam  Roth,  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Harry  Snyder).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Oliver).  He  was 
a member  of  Eirst  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in  Eirst  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Meyer,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Mary 
(Witmer)  Liechty,  was  born  at  Grabill,  Ind.,  .Aug. 
9,  1893;  died  at  Brenn-Eield  Care  Center,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On  Dec. 
25,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Meyer,  who 
died  on  July  22,  1966.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Paul, 
Vernon,  Arthur,  and  Fred),  2 daughters  (Ber- 
nice— Mrs.  Sturgis  Miller,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Paul 
King),  2 brothers  (Chris  and  Edward),  and  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  Malinda  Erb,  Mrs.  Mary  Schneider, 
Mrs.  Dora  Bontrager,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Nofziger). 
She  was  a member  of  Smithville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug, 
15,  in  charge  of  Herman  E.  Myers  and  Frank 
Sturpe;  interment  in  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery. 

Newswanger,  Walter  R.,  son  of  Amos  B.  and 
Lydia  Newswanger,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co,, 
Pa,,  June  22,  1919;  died  suddenly  on  Aug.  15, 
1977;  aged  58  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1946,  he  was  married 
to  Edith  Weaver,  who  died  on  Mar.  11,  1970.  On 
Jan.  1,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Sho- 
walter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Lois — Mrs.  Frank  L.  Reed,  Galen,  Timothy,  and 
James),  8 grandchildren,  his  mother,  6 brothers 
(Paul,  Raymond,  Amos,  Jr.,  Lester,  and  Robert), 
and  3 sisters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Raymond  Martin, 
Edith — Mrs.  Leonard  Seibel,  and  Anna — Mrs.  ira 
Cinder.  One  grandchild  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  and  a minister  at  Danville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Oliver  Keener, 
Sidney  Gingrich,  and  Jesse  Neuenschwander. 

Roth,  Lowell  Edwin,  son  of  Elden  and  Emma 
(Stamm)  Roth,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  June 
3,  1942;  died  by  accidental  drowning  at 

Onekama,  Mich.,  Aug.  12,  1977;  aged  35  y.  On 
Nov.  19,  1961,  he  was  married  to  Betty  Schelling, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Jill, 
Lane,  Gail,  Wynn,  and  Reed),  his  mother,  and  4 
brothers  (Alva,  Wayne,  Carl,  and  Rollin).  He  was 
a member  of  Lockport  Mennonite  Church.  Inter- 
ment in  Lockport  Cemetery  on  Aug.  16,  followed 
by  memorial  services  at  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Keith  Leinbach,  Walter 
Stuckey,  and  Willard  McKinley. 


Schmell,  George  S.,  son  of  Eidward  and  Mary  ; 
(Shelly)  Schmell,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  ■' 
6,  1892;  died  at  the  Doylestown  Hospital, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On  . 
Mar.  10,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Katie  R.  Kulp,  : 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  ; 
(Edith — Mrs.  Franklin  Clemens),  2 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Ruth  Baum).  He  was  a 
member  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  East,  i 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in 
charge  of  John  P.  Duerksen;  interment  in  adjoin-  ) 
ing  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Calvin,  son  of  Menno  C.  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Apr.  30,  1912;  died  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Aug.  4,  ) 
1977;  aged  65  y.  On  Apr.  30,  1939,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Kilmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  - 
are  4 daughters  (Phyllis  Miller,  Joyce  Lundeen, 
Nancy  Kinnaman,  and  Elnor  Corwin),  one  son 
(Maurice  Yoder),  9 grandchildren,  3 brothers  T 
(Roman,  Albert,  and  Abe),  and  2 sisters  (Ca- 
therine Miller  and  Mary  Wagler).  He  was  a 
member  of  Eirst  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Sheridan  Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Oscar  Wideman  and  Lynn 
Miller;  interment  in  Mennonite  Cemetery,  Willa- 
mina. 

Zimmerman,  Arlen,  son  of  John  H.  and  Emma 
Lue  Zimmerman,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
July  6,  1906;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Fulton 
County  Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  July  29, 
1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov.  18,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mildred  Crossgrove,  who  died  on  Aug.  13, 
1960.  On  Nov.  6,  1965,  he  was  married  to  Beulah 
Richer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
children  (Roger,  Emogene — Mrs.  Harold  Buerge, 
Marilyn — Mrs.  Larry  Sullivan,  and  Carolyn — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Metzler),  10  grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Glen  Zimmerman).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  1,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Charles 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery,  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio. 


Cover  by  Harold  M.  Lambert;  pp.  670,  671  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  675 
by  Jan  Gleysteen. 


calendar 

Conjoint  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Ministers'  Retreat,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt,  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Sept.  16,  17. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30.  1978. 


POMF  nfl\A/N  HflMF  to  Kidmn.Ohio  the  last  week- 

ViwIfIL  vwfff  II  I IwlfILi  end  in  October.  Come  fora 
missions  weekend  sponsored  by  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference  Commission  on 
Evangelism  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Come  for  workshops— setting 
goals,  Sunday  school  discipling,  church  growth,  handling  community  needs, 
care  and  nurture  of  new  members,  family  mission,  congregational  approach  to 
personal  witness,  one-to-one  witness,  case  studies  in  mission  support, 
evangelistic  preaching,  witness  of  listening,  using  lay  witness  teams,  offender 
ministry,  city  mission,  suburban  church  witness,  prayer  and  praise  in  the 
congregation,  the  overseas  missionary  experience,  music  in  African  wor- 
ship . . . you’ll  be  able  to  take  part  in  several.  Get  inspired  by  messages  of  Art 
McPhee,  Richard  Showalter,  and  John  I.  Smucker  and  singing  led  by  Mary 
Oyer.  Get  acquainted  with  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ohio.  Write  for  details  to  Ohio 
Weekend,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Plan  to  come! 
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Divinity  school  dean  to  be  new 
editor,  Christianity  Today 

Kenneth  S.  Kantzer,  60,  dean  and  vice- 
president  of  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity 
School  in  Deerfield,  111.,  will  become  editor 
of  Christianity  Today  magazine  next  year.  A 
minister  in  the  Evangelical  Free  Church, 
Kantzer  is  a past  president  of  the  Evange- 
lical Theological  Society.  During  his  15 
years  as  chief  academic  officer  of  Trinity, 
the  seminary  s student  body  has  grown  from 
31  to  more  than  700. 

Soviet  Baptists  condemn  production 
of  neutron  bomb  by  United  States 

Leaders  of  the  officially  registered  organi- 
zation of  Soviet  Baptists  condemned  pro- 
duction of  the  neutron  bomb  as  “contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ,”  and  urged  fellow 
Baptists  in  the  United  States  to  raise  their 
voices  in  defense  of  peace.  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  a Baptist,  signed  a $10.4  billion 
public  works  measure  (Aug.  9)  that  included 
standby  funding  for  the  neutron  bomb 
pending  further  study  by  the  White  House. 
In  a statement  reported  in  Tass,  the  Soviet 
news  agency,  the  Presidium  of  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists  representing  some  500,000  regis- 
tered (i.e.,  given  official  Soviet  government 
recognition)  Soviet  Baptists,  made  no 
reference  by  name  to  President  Carter.  But 
it  said  Soviet  Baptists  believed  unity  of  ac- 
tion could  reverse  the  “unreasonable  deci- 
sion of  U.S.  leaders”  to  sign  a bill  providing 
funds  for  production  of  the  neutron  bomb. 

Says  more  than  two  alcoholic  drinks 
a day  may  harm  fetus 

A researcher  who  specializes  in  studies  of 
the  “fetal  alcohol  syndrome”  said  that 
women  who  have  more  than  two  drinks  per 
day  may  be  harming  their  unborn  children. 
Dr.  Arum  K.  Rawat,  director  of  the  Alcohol 
Research  Center  of  Ohio  Medical  College, 
Toledo,  addressed  an  afternoon  session  of 
the  National  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union’s  103rd  annual  WCTU 
Chautauqua  Day,  held  at  the  United  Me- 
thodist House  Chapel.  “Preliminary  find- 
ings suggest  that  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  has 
been  observed  mostly  in  the  infants  of 
mothers  with  excessive  alcohol  drinking, 
Dr.  Rawat  said.  “However,  these  findings 
indicate  that  alcohol  equivalent  to  more 
than  two  drinks  per  day  might  have  harmful 
effects.”  The  researcher  explained  that  fetal 


alcohol  syndrome  is  manifested  in  infants 
“through  the  clinical  occurrence  of  mental 
retardation,  developmental  delay  in  growth, 
and  certain  physiological  and  anatomical 
abnormalities  associated  with  neurological 
problems.’ 


Lawyer  says  teenager  went  insane 
watching  television  violence 

An  attorney  for  a teenager  charged  with 
murder  claimed  that  the  15-year-old-boy 
had  become  insane  from  watching  too  much 
crime  and  violence  on  television.  Miami  at- 
torney Ellis  Rubin  said  in  a brief  that  Ronald 
Zamora  was  “suffering  from  and  acted 
under  the  influence  of  prolonged,  intense, 
involuntary,  subliminal  television  intoxica- 
tion. Through  the  excessive  and  long- 
continued  use  of  this  intoxicant,  a mental 
condition  of  insanity  was  produced,  Mr. 
Rubin  said,  indicating  that  he  will  call  psy- 
chiatrists to  testify  about  the  impact  of  TV 
on  the  juvenile  mind. 

Ronald  Zamora  and  Darell  Agrella,  14, 
are  accused  of  breaking  into  the  Miami 
Beach  home  of  83-year-old  Elinor  Haggert, 
a neighbor,  and  of  fatally  shooting  her  and 
stealing  her  car  and  $415.  1 he  youths  will  be 
tried  separately  as  adults. 

Hopelessly  burned  patients 
chose  death  over  treatment 

Given  a choice  of  quiet  death  or  drawn- 
out  treatment  with  little  hope,  21  of  24  burn 
patients  at  a hospital  opted  for  death. 
Results  in  a three-year-old  program  at  Los 
Angeles  County-University  of  Southern 
California  Medical  Center  are  described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  published  in  Boston.  “We  believe 
that  people  have  a right  to  live  and  to  die 
the  way  they  want,  said  Sharon  Imbus,  a 
program  researcher.  “People  have  a right  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  to  know 
what  s happening  to  them.  Given  a choice, 
all  but  three  of  the  patients,  aged  19  to  90, 
opted  for  only  basic  care  and  pain  medicine. 
All  24  patients  later  died.  In  all  cases, 
medical  records  indicated  that  no  one  with 
comparable  burns  had  survived,  and  the 
patients  were  told  this. 

Amnesty  international  denounces 
Nicaragua  for  attacking  peasants 

Amnesty  International  charges  that  the 
Nicaraguan  government  has  carried  on  a 
program  of  abduction,  torture,  and  killing  of 
campesinos  (poor  farmers),  which  involved 
the  extermination  or  abduction  of  entire 
Nicaraguan  villages.  In  a report  based  on 
the  findings  of  a two-man  AI  team  sent  to 
Nicaragua  in  1976,  the  London-based  orga- 
nization documented  the  political  imprison- 
ment, denial  of  due  process  of  law,  the  use 
of  torture  and  summary  executions  which 


have  taken  place  since  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  1974.  The  A I report  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  justification  for 
martial  law  because  the  policy  was  insti- 
tuted after  an  attack  by  leftist  guerrillas  on 
the  home  of  a former  government  minister 
in  1974  and  was  an  “i.solated  event”  not 
followed  by  any  other  threat  to  public  order. 

New  Oberammergau  Passion  play 
blames  crucifixion  on  mankind 

Oberammergau  s residents  were  given  a 
preview  on  Aug.  13  of  a new  version  of  the 
village’s  traditional— and  controversial— 
Passion  play.  The  new  text  blames  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  on  the  sins  of  mankind,  rather 
than  specifically  on  the  Jews — the  basis  of 
widespread  charges  of  anti-Semitism  leveled 
at  the  text  that  had  been  used  since  1960. 
The  new  production  was  scheduled  to  have 
five  dress  rehearsals  to  test  local  reaction, 
after  which  the  town  council  will  make  a 
final  decision  whether  to  keep  the  revised 
version  for  the  scheduled  1980  season  or 
revert  to  the  1960  script. 

How  to  reduce  fuel  costs 
topic  of  church  workshop 

Looking  ahead  to  winter,  agencies  of 
three  Protestant  denominations  are  sponsor- 
ing a workshop  on  reducing  fuel  costs  in 
church  buildings.  Entitled  “Energy  Ste- 
wardship, the  conference  will  be  held  on 
Oct.  8 at  Trinity  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  National  Division,  the 
American  Baptist  Extension  Corporation, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the 
Northeast.  Prior  to  the  workshop,  heat  loss 
and  technicjues  for  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption will  be  studied  at  three  Spring- 
field  church  buildings  of  different  sizes.  The 
morning  workshop  session  will  deal  with 
principles  of  heat  transfer  and  the  process 
for  evaluating  a church  building.  In  the 
afternoon,  participants  w ill  visit  one  of  three 
churches  studied  with  a consultant  from 
Total  Environmental  Action  of  Harrisville, 
N.H.  A final  plenary  will  deal  with  the 
potential  of  solar  energy  for  heating  existing 
buildings. 

Say  minister’s  spouse  should  serve 
without  obligation,  privilege 

A survey  of  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  C^hurch  has  found  that  most 
think  a pastor’s  spouse  should  serve  as  a 
church  member  without  special  obligations 
or  privileges.  It  also  revealed  that  most  think 
the  pastor’s  spouse  should  not  take  a 
leadership  role  in  the  congregation  beyond 
that  of  most  other  laypersons.  These  find- 
ings were  compiled  in  some  2,635  responses 
to  the  February  questionnaire  sent  to 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Panel,  a 
representative  group  of  3,669  persons  in  the 
2.6-million-member  denomination. 
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A difference 


what  separates  people  or  binds  them  together  is 
sometimes  a mystery,  though  there  are  generally  recognized 
rules.  It  may  be  assumed  that  persons  from  the  same 
geographical  area  or  nation  will  have  similar  views.  The  same 
for  family,  church,  or  occupation.  What  brings  this 
similarity?  We  would  suppose  it  comes  from  aceess  to  the 
same  information  and  experience,  a eommon  molding  into  a 
common  point  of  view. 

So  the  people  from  Scottdale  would  be  seen  as  a bloc,  for 
example,  and  those  from  Souderton  as  another.  Persons  from 
each  area  would  be  expected  to  have  a similar  point  of  view 
on  key  issues  because  of  their  similar  experiences.  So  too 
steam  fitters  would  have  a view,  eleetricians  another, 
professors,  sailors,  bakers,  welders,  each  with  a specific  bloc 
mentality. 

In  a sense  this  is  true.  But  not  wholly  so.  Farmers  do  not  all 
think  alike,  nor  do  dentists  have  a eompletely  unified  point  of 
view.  We  in  the  Christian  tradition  hold  that  there  are 
important  differences  between  a Christian  and  a non- 
Christian  dentist,  for  example.  Not  that  one  ean  necessarily 
see  a difference  in  the  way  the  two  fix  teeth.  Standards  set  by 
the  government  or  the  dental  association  deal  with  that.  But 
we  would  expect  that  overall  perspeetive  and  style  of  life 
would  be  different. 

Suppose  that  Christians  are  members  of  groups  which 
traditionally  have  some  hostility  toward  each  other,  as  for 
example,  capital  and  labor.  Stanley  Freed  eonsiders  this 
cpiestion  in  his  article  “Together  at  Work.”  Stanley  reports 
that  many  find  their  common  Christian  faith  bridging  the 
gap  between  competing  roles.  But  for  others  it  does  not  seem 
to  happen. 

To  help  people  find  eaeh  other  across  lines  which  normally 
separate  them  is  a high  calling  of  the  Christian  church.  For 
this  to  happen  demands  a whole  new  way  of  thinking.  Paul 
never  tired  of  writing  about  this  newness.  “From  now  on  . . . 
we  regard  no  one  from  a human  point  of  view,”  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians.  “ If  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a new 
creation”  (2  Cor.  5:16,  17).  But  he  reeognized  that  this  was 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  aeeepted  order  and  he  wrote  in 
Ephesians  6: 12,  “We  are  not  contending  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers.  . . .” 

Indeed  it  is  a lifelong  struggle  to  demonstrate  effectively 


the  salvation  which  Jesus  brings.  It  is  easy  to  fall  baek  into  the 
old  order,  to  revert  to  the  behavior  appropriate  to  one’s  plaee 
in  life  according  to  the  natural  order.  Yet  it  happens  and  we 
rejoiee  in  the  happening  while  we  seek  the  merey  of  the  Lord 
for  the  failings. 

T.  K.  Hershey  told  of  bringing  into  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  Argentina  people  of  various  nationalities.  On  one  occasion, 
as  I recall,  he  observed  that  a baptismal  elass  with  which  he 
was  meeting  had  almost  as  many  nationalities  as  persons.  He 
pointed  this  out  to  them  and  one  responded,  “Yes,  not  long 
ago  1 and  this  other  man  got  into  a fight,  but  now  we  love 
eaeh  other.”  And  he  put  his  arms  around  him. 

Some  years  ago  a study  was  made  in  one  of  our  Mennonite 
communities  to  see  whether  the  Anabaptist  tradition  of 
following  Christ  means  anything.  Would  people  respond  to 
questions  on  the  basis  of  faith  or  would  they  separate  on  the 
basis  of  occupation,  status,  and  education.  The  study 
coneluded  that  indeed  there  was  a common  belief  whieh  held 
these  people  together  in  spite  of  different  roles  and 
experienees. 

One  might  wish  that  a common  devotion  to  Christ  would 
lead  to  a common  understanding  on  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  But  it  is  not  completely  so.  In  fact,  it  is  distressing  at 
times  to  hear  people  who  seem  to  affirm  a common  faith  take 
opposing  views  on  a subjeet.  I have  coneluded  that  there  are 
some  issues  that  we  can  never  expect  all  Gospel  Herald 
readers  to  see  alike.  What  shall  be  done  with  such  issues? 
Shall  we  avoid  them  and  eoncentrate  instead  on  those  on 
whieh  we  agree?  Prineipally,  yes,  for  the  Herald  is  a 
publication  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  us  together  and 
encouraging  us  to  accept  a eommon  task  rather  than  driving 
us  apart.  This  has  been  its  intent  from  the  beginning  when  it 
united  two  publications.  Herald  of  Truth  and  Gospel 
Witness. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  seek  to  examine  issues  on  whieh 
there  is  not  complete  agreement.  Can  we  learn  from  each 
position?  Can  we  even  change  one  another  as  together  we 
seek  the  mind  of  Christ?  It  is  a delieate  process,  for  the  issues, 
we  believe,  are  eternal  and  thus  we  take  them  very  seriously. 
But  if  we  believe  that  we  are  of  Christ,  then  we  are  called  to 
discern  together  what  His  will  is  for  us  today.  The  Herald 
editors  are  committed  to  this  task. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Shifts  in  the  focus  of  church  life 

by  Richard  C.  Detweiler 


It  is  difficult  to  discern  shifts  in  the  church  because  they  do 
not  occur  evenly  throughout  our  constituent  areas,  nor 
consistently  within  regions.  Therefore,  what  is  suggested 
here  may  not  represent  all  congregations,  district  con- 
ferences, or  regions.  However,  speaking  broadly,  some  shifts 
in  focus,  if  not  developed  trends  are  occurring. 

• The  shift  from  concern  for  preservation  to  open- 
ness to  new  creation. 

Most  congregations  are  now  accepting  a variety  of  forms  of 
experience  and  expression  of  the  Christian  and  Mennonite 
faith.  We  are  turning  toward  becoming  the  church  with  dif- 
ferences, toward  unity  and  wholeness  in  diversity.  Within  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  even  within  the  same  region  or  dis- 
trict conference,  congregational  styles  range  from  Pentecostal 
to  Fundamentalist.  Worship  patterns  include  Anabaptist  dia- 
logue, charismatic  celebration,  Protestant  liturgy.  Baptist 
evangelistics,  along  with  traditional  Mennonite  formats. 
Music  is  used  that  fits  all  of  the  above. 

Community  relations  vary  from  studied  separation  to  com- 
munity control.  Leadership  styles  and  structures  are  almost 
without  number.  Mennonite  distinctives,  such  as  a cappella 
singing,  close  communion,  footwashing,  woman’s  head  veil- 
ing, range  from  being  required  or  accepted  practices  to  being 
optional  to  not  being  known  at  all. 

But  the  shift  is  not  in  the  existence  of  pluralism  which  has 
been  increasingly  with  us  since  1950.  The  shift  is  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Congregations,  conferences,  and  the  denomi- 
nation are  focusing  on  how  to  create  oneness  of  church  in 
diversity  of  experience  and  expression  rather  than  seeking  to 
restore  uniformity.  The  shift  is  from  preservative  uniformity 
to  new  creation.  That  has  far-reaching  implications  for 
church  structure,  leadership  style,  methods  of  church  agency 


Richard  C.  Detweiler  is  pastor  of  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
chairman  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  This  article  is  a 
revision  of  an  address  to  a meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
and  the  program  boards. 


services,  membership  and  discipline,  and  finally  doctrinal 
confession. 

2«  The  refocusing  of  the  church  as  a caring  community 
of  the  Spirit. 

Amid  diversity  of  forms  and  practices,  one  common  de- 
nominator is  coming  to  the  fore.  That  is  the  primary  view  of 
the  congregation  as  a caring  community  of  believers  in 
Christ.  It  is  the  current  Mennonite  distinctive. 

The  shift  is  that,  having  now  experienced  twenty-five  years 
in  the  far  country  of  Protestant  individualism  through  the 
late  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  we  are  turning  our  faces  again 
toward  home.  It  is  still  a long  walk,  but  the  reality  of  Chris- 
tian community  will  be  coming  out  to  greet  us  anew,  and  the 
elder  brother  who  has  kept  the  home  fires  traditionally  burn- 
ing all  along  will  also  finally  join  the  celebration  when  he 
realizes  what  is  happening. 

The  implication  is  that  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  risk  our 
future  on  our  theology  of  the  church  as  a people.  This  has  al- 
ways been  our  spiritual  genius  and  is  now  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  should,  however,  discern  that  the  church  as  com- 
munity is  now  being  understood  in  new  dimensions:  (1) 
cross-culturally  instead  of  as  ethnic  security,  (2)  with  an  em- 
phasis on  interpersonal  relationships  rather  than  only  the  giv- 
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ing  of  material  aid,  (3)  the  realization  that  we  are  both  in  and 
of  the  world. 

3«  The  realization  that  we  are  both  in  and  of  the 
world. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  watershed  years  of  1945- 
50,  we  kept  the  illusion  that  we  were  a separated  people,  in 
but  not  of  the  world.  Our  district  conferences  kept  on  passing 
resolutions  that  confirmed  this  myth.  Our  periodical  litera- 
ture verbalized  it.  Our  educational  institutions  implied  they 
believed  it.  Our  congregational  members  acted  as  though  it 
were  so  on  Sunday  mornings  and  in  congregational  decision 
meetings.  Only  our  youth  and  sociologists  seemed  to  know 
we  were  now  both  in  and  of  the  world.  They  thought  it 
strange  of  us  to  question  their  acceptance  of  the  fact  when  we 
ourselves  in  effect  had  already  seemed  to  do  so. 

The  shift  is  that  we  are  seeking  now  to  deal  more  realis- 
tically with  how  to  be  functionally  a part  of  society  while 
maintaining  separation  in  the  nature  of  our  participation. 
This  concern  is  shown  by  our  cloudy  efforts  to  develop  a new 
form  of  nonconformity,  and  our  asking  whether  our  talk 
about  radical  discipleship  is  serving  as  a substitute  for  coming 
to  grips  with  where  we  are  in  the  world.  Our  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  chairman  in  1976  and  again  at  Men- 
nonite General  Assembly  in  1977  has  asked  whether  with  our 
thoroughgoing  Christology  we  have  failed  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate doctrine  of  our  relation  to  the  creation  orders  of  the 
world. 

The  shift  in  focus  is  our  realization  of  the  need  to  deal  not 
only  with  how  to  be  in  the  world,  but  how  to  be  operationally 
a part  of  it.  We  will  probably  not  deal  with  this  shift  without 
renewed  emphasis  on  a missionary  purpose  for  being. 

4*  The  shift  of  interest  to  the  life  and  purpose  of  the 
congregation. 

The  accelerated  interest  of  members  in  church  involve- 
ments outside  the  church  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  now  seems  to  be  slowing  down  as  more  and  more 
the  congregations  themselves  are  becoming  para-church 
(alongside  the  church)  organizations  with  their  own  programs 
in  which  members  are  gaining  ownership. 

One  major  implication  is  that  the  church  as  a denomina- 
tion, including  its  institutions  and  institutional  programs  and 
services,  is  viewed  more  as  optional  than  essential  to  being 
the  church.  Some  would  turn  around  the  view  of  congrega- 
tions now  being  para-church  organizations  and  say  instead 
that  it  is  the  denominational  structure  that  is  the  para- 
church.  That  is,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  mainstream  of  persons 
concept  of  where  the  church  actually  is. 

5*  The  shift  of  power  to  the  congregation  and  con- 
gregational leadership. 

Our  concern  to  move  the  center  of  focus  to  the  congrega- 
tion may  have  been  achieved  better  than  we  were  prepared 
to  work  with  its  implications.  The  agenda  of  the  denomina- 
tion is  now  being  determined  by  congregations  and  con- 
gregational leadership.  When  the  church  s institutions  are 


working  by  the  congregational  agenda,  there  is  congrega- 
tional and  conference  response,  communication,  and  sup- 
port. When  the  congregations  and  the  institutional  agendas 
diverge,  response,  communication,  and  support  wane. 

The  center  of  power  for  doctrinal  and  experiential  determi- 
nation is  now  in  the  congregations.  The  implication  is  that  in- 
stitutions will  now  need  to  earn  their  role  in  the  life  of  the 
church  for  reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  they  exist. 

The  shift  from  concern  for  structure  to  concern  for 
spirit,  style,  and  relationships. 

With  the  formation  of  Sunday  schools  we  became  con- 
scious of  church  organization.  This  developed  over  the  years 
with  conference  structures,  committees.  Boards,  and  institu- 
tions, most  of  which  appeared  since  1900,  and  became  more 
and  more  incompatible  with  our  theology  of  the  church.  The 
shift  away  from  a focus  on  structure  is  perhaps  the  dynamic 
we  missed  reckoning  with  seriously  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Mennonite  Ghurch  in  1971. 

Gongregational  concern  for  working  by  consensus,  the  dis- 
cernment of  gifts  for  offices  or  to  create  offices  and  programs, 
and  a desire  for  charismatic  authority  rather  than  structured 
authority  are  showing  this  shift  toward  spirit,  style  of  opera- 
tion, and  relationships  over  structure. 

One  of  our  national  Ghristian  periodicals  some  time  ago 
sought  to  show  that  the  churches  growing  most  dynamically 
were  not  those  operating  by  a carefully  orchestrated  program 
or  management  by  objective,  but  those  that  were  in  tune 
with  people  movements. 

Leaders  and  congregations  are  not  against  planning  of  pro- 
grams. But  they  are  recognizing  that  church  growth  happens 
when  the  plan  is  in  tune  with  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  in  the 
congregation  of  God’s  people. 


As  a matter  of  course 

The  person  often  admired  in  our  society  is  the  self-suffi- 
cient person.  An  egoist.  One  who  values  everything  only  in 
reference  to  his  own  personal  interest.  Eric  Fromm  writes 
about  such  a person: 

“It  means:  that  I want  everything  for  myself;  that  possess- 
ing, not  sharing,  gives  me  pleasure;  that  I must  become 
greedy  because  if  my  aim  is  having,  I am,  more,  the  more  I 
have;  that  I must  feel  antagonistic  toward  all  others;  my  cus- 
tomers whom  I want  to  deceive,  my  competitors  whom  I 
want  to  destroy,  my  workers  whom  I want  to  exploit.  I can 
never  be  satisfied,  because  there  is  no  end  to  my  wishes;  I 
must  be  envious  of  those  who  have  more  and  afraid  of  those 
who  have  less.  But  I have  to  repress  all  these  feelings  in  order 
to  represent  myself  as  a smiling,  rational,  sincere,  kind 
human  being  everybody  pretends  to  be.” 

Jesus  said,  “Set  your  heart  on  his  kingdom  and  his  good- 
ness, and  all  these  things  will  come  to  you  as  a matter  of 
course.” — Willis  Breckbill 
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The  progress  of  pilgrims 

by  Shirley  Kurtz 


We’ve  got  these  really  crazy  neighbors.  Today  I dropped  in 
just  in  time  to  watch  them  finish  their  lunch  (leftover  potato 
salad  from  a giant  plastic  bucket,  canned  pears)  while  they 
regaled  me  with  tales  from  the  latest  chapter  of  The  Progress 
of  Pilgrims  Parke  and  Ann.  That  is,  they’re  grounded.  My 
fortyish  neighbors  are  not  allowed  to  drive  their  own  car. 
Perhaps  that’s  not  such  a tragedy,  considering  its  age  and 
condition. 

I guess  I should  explain  a few  things.  First,  it  was  a gor- 
geous spring  day  and  I hiked  over  there  mostly  just  for 
something  to  do,  with  Jennifer  tied  behind  me  in  her  baby 
seat.  Second,  Parke  and  Ann  look  normal;  my  evaluation  of 
them  is  totally  subjective.  It’s  also  the  popular  consensus. 
Third,  they  live  on  a farm  but  they’ve  “been  told  ” (lights? 
voices?)  to  let  their  land  lie  fallow.  All  the  other  farmers 
around  here  are  running  their  tails  off  plowing  right  up  to  the 
edges  of  their  lawns  and  around  all  the  trees,  etc.,  and,  while 
mustard  flowers  and  dandelions  splotch  his  75  acres,  Parke — 
crazy  guy — is  sitting  in  his  house  reading  books.  And  wonder- 
ing how  he’s  going  to  get  to  church  on  Sunday. 

You  see,  the  state  hasn’t  renewed  Parke’s  car  license  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  have  insurance.  And  he  doesn’t  have  in- 
surance because  several  years  ago  the  Lord  told  Parke  to 
forget  about  insurance  and  just  trust  Him.  But  that  was 
before  Pennsylvania’s  new  no-fault  policy  became  binding. 
Starting  last  month,  only  liability  insurance-holders  can  le- 
gally run  their  cars. 

So  just  before  the  deadline,  Parke  wrote  a little  note  on  his 
license  application  where  it  asked  for  the  number  of  his  in- 
surance policy,  and  then  he  went  to  visit  his  state  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Politician. 

A problem  of  conscience.  According  to  Parke,  Mr. 
Politician  was  a very  nice  man,  but  he  just  couldn’t  under- 
stand why  anyone  who  owned  such  a hunk  of  Lancaster 


Shirley  Kurtz  is  from  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


County  wouldn’t  want  to  insure'  his  property  against 
potential  car-crash  lawsuits.  So  Parke  explained,  again,  about 
his  conscience,  and  Mr.  Politician  tried  to  make  things  easier 
by  telling  him  that  this  area’s  insurance  rates  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  state.  It  wasn’t  a very  good  visit. 

Of  course,  Parke  realizes  that  a conscience  clause  could 
eventually  be  inserted  into  the  insurance  law;  if  enough  crazy 
people  visited  their  state  representatives,  the  government 
might  agree  to  issue  special  conscientious-objector  car 
licenses.  But  legislation  of  that  sort  could  take  several  years, 
and  meanwhile  he’d  have  to  sit  it  out,  in  a very  literal  way. 
And  sitting  around  isn’t  going  to  get  my  neighbor  Parke  to 
church  on  Sunday. 

I guess  I should  explain  about  Parke’s  farm,  because  in  a 
way,  it’s  related  to  his  car  problem,  and  it’s  one  of  the  reasons 
people  think  he’s  gone  berserk.  You  might  say  the  farm  was 
the  first  domino  to  fall. 

About  10  years  ago  Parke  and  Ann  discovered  they’d 
planted  too  many  peas,  and  like  the  good  thrifty  farmers  they 
were,  they  picked  them  anyway  and  put  the  surplus  at  the 
end  of  their  lane,  along  with  one  of  their  children  and  a for 
sale  sign.  The  peas  got  sold,  and  later  they  did  the  same  thing 
with  their  extra  tomatoes  and  lima  beans.  That  first  summer 
the  children  brought  $500  back  in  the  lane.  Five  summers 
later  the  Millers  netted  $20,000  from  their  roadside  market. 

Of  course,  the  whole  family  was  tearing  around  all  summer 
long.  There  wasn’t  really  time  for  anything  else,  but  one  day, 
between  the  strawberries  and  sugar  peas,  when  things  were 
just  a bit  slow,  Parke  heard  voices  and  saw  lights.  It  could  be 
that  they’d  been  flashing  and  yelling  at  him  for  quite  some 
time  but  he’d  been  running  hard  and  hadn’t  heard,  or  wasn’t 
listening. 

And  the  message  from  God,  according  to  Parke,  was  that 
he,  Parke,  was  supposed  to  stop  picking  peas  and  come  follow 
Me.  And  a $20,000  summer  business  went  down  the  hole. 

You  can  see  why  people  thought  Parke  had  to  be  crazy. 
Everyone  knows  about  that  verse  in  the  Bible  where  Chris- 
tians are  advised  to  be  good  stewards.  Parke  had  simply  been 
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an  extremely  good  steward  over  a truck  patch.  Wasn’t  his 
flourishing  roadside  market  a result  of  good  stewardship — a 
sign  of  God’s  blessing? 

Thought  he  was  going  crazy.  Parke  thought  maybe  he  was 
going  crazy  too  but  he  didn’t  know  what  else  to  do  about  the 
voices,  besides  listen.  And  for  the  first  time  in  years  he  was 
terribly  happy.  His  Paul  Newman  eyes  just  danced  and  now 
that  he  wasn’t  so  busy  he  had  lots  of  time  to  play  with  his  wife 
and  children,  pick  the  raspberries  that  grew  wild  along  the 
borders  of  his  land,  read  books  by  the  saints  and 
philosophers,  and  help  other  people, 
i That’s  how  we  got  to  know  the  Millers — on  a stifling  hot 
i moving  day  they  came  over  and  helped  us  lug  in  our  furni- 
! ture.  I suppose  if  we’d  moved  here  a few  years  earlier  they 
would  have  been  too  busy  with  the  beans  and  squash  and 
everything  to  help. 

As  I said,  the  farm  was  just  the  first  domino.  Not  the  whole 
farm,  actually,  but  the  truck  patch.  For  a while  Parke  still 
I plowed  his  other  fields  like  a good  farmer  should,  but  then 
I God  told  him  to  stop  that  too. 

I It  was  just  one  thing  right  after  another,  and  when  the 
voices  clamored  against  moth-and-rust  insurance,  Parke 
listened.  But  remember,  that  was  before  the  no-fault  law. 
Listening  was  really  no  big  problem  then;  Parke  could  still 
drive  his  car. 

Today,  behind  his  potato  salad  bucket,  Parke  was  quick  to 
assure  me  (did  he  sense  my  silent  are-you-nuts?)  that  it’s 
quite  possible  that  God  will  have  another  suggestion  for  him, 
now  that  the  situation  has  changed.  Like,  “Okay,  Parke,  you 
need  your  car.  Buy  insurance.  You  obeyed  Me — that’s  really 
what  I was  concerned  about  when  I told  you  to  trust  Me 
rather  than  Prudential,  or  Mutual  of  Omaha.  ” 

I’m  just  hoping  that  when  Parke  hears  voices  again,  it 
won’t  be  because  he’s  desperate  for  a ride  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. I don’t  think  his  behavior  will  be  a rationalization,  or 
necessarily  explainable,  or  an  attempt  to  prove  his  sanity. 


A little  pencil 

It  was  only  the  remains  of  a much  larger  pencil  that  I gave 
my  student  to  write  his  lessons  with,  but  he  eagerly  accepted 
it  and  began  to  work.  That  little  pencil  was  one  I had  ob- 
tained through  continued  requests  to  my  family  to  save  small 
pencils  so  that  I could  use  them  for  my  inner-city  students, 
who  complain  constantly  of  lost,  stolen,  or  forgotten  pencils. 

Teaching  in  an  area  where  poverty  and  crime  prevail  can 
present  a challenge  which  is  difficult  to  meet.  Indeed,  I think 
many  dedicated  teachers  start  out  with  high  expectations  of 
educating  these  children  but  lose  enthusiasm  under  difficult 
conditions.  Indeed  one  principal  spoke  of  most  teachers  in 
this  type  of  school  as  virtually  “programmed  for  failure.” 

How  many  middle-class  students  would  arrive  at  school 


If  Parke  does  drive  his  Chevy  again,  his  children  will  be 
able  to  make  it  to  their  dentist  appointments  and  chorus  pro- 
grams. And  of  course  the  Millers  will  be  at  church  Sunday 
morning.  If  the  car  sits,  well,  maybe  they’ll  have  house 
church  and  we  ll  hike  over.  Maybe  there  won’t  be  a terrible 
car  accident.  And  maybe,  when  the  energy  crunch  finally 
crunches,  an  entire  nation  on  bicycles  will  rise  up  and  call 
Parke  a prophet. 

But  none  of  these  either/or  possibilities  will  determine 
Parke’s  response  to  the  voices.  He’s  listening,  and  that’s  the 
point.  And,  like  Abraham,  he’s  nuts. 

I suspect  Abraham  took  Isaac  off  in  the  woods  somewhere 
and  there  wasn’t  anybody  around  to  see  and  spread  gossip 
about  his  grandiose  delusions.  Parke’s  not  so  lucky.  Sure,  he’s 
vain  (wouldn’t  you  be  if  you  had  Paul  Newman  eyes?)  and 
feels  slightly  ridiculous  around  other  farmers  who  can  still 
hold  claim  to  their  wits. 

He  just  listens.  I don’t  think  Parke  would  be  quite  so  trou- 
bled by  the  voices  if  we  others  who  worship  his  God  would 
understand.  It  seems,  however,  that  most  of  us  are  used  to 
thinking  in  either/or  terms,  and  if  one  farmer  is  plowing  and 
the  other  is  sitting  around,  one  of  the  men  has  got  to  be  a 
deviate.  And  as  for  making  up  our  minds  about  something, 
most  of  us  use  our  God-given  brains:  if  it  looks  like  rain,  God 
is  telling  us  to  get  the  hay  in,  quick.  The  trouble  with  this 
kind  of  decision-making  is  that  God  is  really  the  rain,  or 
whatever.  God  is  a problem  we  have  gotten  all  figured  out. 

The  paradox  here  is  that  my  crazy  neighbor  man  Parke’s 
God  makes  perfect  sense  to  him.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  Parke 
doesn’t  levitate,  or  talk  in  his  sleep,  or  have  delirium  tremens. 
He  just  hears  voices.  And  listens. 

I hear  so  many  voices.  My  past  calls,  and  my  flesh.  There’s 
a grand  chorus  coming  from  everybody  else  in  my  socio-in- 
come bracket.  The  theologians  bicker.  Such  a noisy  cuckoo’s 
nest. 

Maybe  I’ll  pedal  on  over  to  the  neighbors,  where  it’s  quiet. 


each  day  with  a pencil  and  notebook  if  they  did  not  have  a 
family  concerned  and  interested  in  their  progress?  People  liv- 
ing in  poverty  may  have  to  place  more  time  and  energy  in 
getting  enough  food  for  their  children  to  eat.  Supplying  a 
pencil  for  schoolwork  may  loom  a luxury  or  irrelevant  to  sur- 
vival. In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  many  students  are 
anxious  to  learn. 

When  I started  giving  out  pencils  and  even  a piece  of 
paper  to  students,  many  of  them  would  respond  en- 
thusiastically and  start  to  work.  Perhaps  it  gave  them  the  idea 
that  someone  was  interested  in  their  well-being.  It  certainly 
changed  my  position  with  the  class  from  critical  to  suppor- 
tive. If  these  students  learned  just  a little  more  this  way,  then 
supplying  them  with  small  pencils  was  a small  step  in  the 
right  direction.  My  only  regret  was  that  at  times  I wasn’t  able 
to  get  enough. — Margaret  Godfrey. 
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Sunday  school  classes  with  deacons 

by  David  Helmuth 


The  Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
was  seeking  to  find  additional  ways  to  minister  more  effec- 
tively to  the  spiritual,  material,  and  emotional  needs  of 
persons  in  the  congregation.  After  Pastor  David  Mann  and 
the  Sunnyslope  elders  spent  time  praying  and  studying  the 
matter,  they  developed  a proposal  for  choosing  a deacon  and 
deaconess  in  each  of  their  adult  Sunday  school  classes,  most 
of  which  had  been  meeting  together  for  some  time. 

These  persons  were  intended  to  extend  the  pastoring 
ministry  of  the  congregation  in  the  spirit  of  Ephesians  4:11, 
12  and  1 Peter  2:9,  10,  which  describe  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers.  The  proposal  was  presented  to  the  congregation, 
and  has  been  accepted,  with  encouraging  results.  The 
procedure,  in  brief,  called  for  each  adult  Sunday  school 
class — after  giving  prayerful,  thoughtful  consideration — to 
select  a deacon  and  a deaconess  from  their  group  to  serve  for 
a period  of  one  year.  It  was  understood  that  the  persons 
selected  would  meet  with  the  elders  and  pastor  for  times  of 
sharing  and  prayer  on  a regularly  quarterly  schedule,  or  on 
call  for  special  times  of  need. 

The  duties  of  the  Sunnyslope  congregation’s  deacons  and 
deaconesses  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  They  shall  be  alert  and  available  to  the  spiritual,  emo- 
tional, and  material  needs  of  all  persons  within  their  care,  and 
minister  appropriately.  They  may  alert  the  pastor  to  special 
needs. 

2.  In  cases  of  special  needs  such  as  sickness,  death,  or  loss, 
they  shall  take  the  initiative  to  organize  appropriate  response 
and  support  for  those  persons  and  needs.  They  may  also  call 
on  the  larger  congregation  to  respond  to  larger  needs. 

3.  They  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  persons  in  their 
responsibility  periodically  for  mutual  encouragement,  shar- 
ing, prayer,  and  ministry. 

4.  They  may  bring  to  the  elders,  church  council,  or  con- 
gregation any  concerns  from  their  group  for  the  life  of  the 
larger  congregation. 

5.  They  shall  be  responsible  to  share  with  their  Sunday 
school  class  special  concerns  (related  to  congregational  life 
and  witness)  of  the  elders,  deaconate,  and  pastor. 

6.  They  shall  arrange  for  follow-up,  encouragement,  and 
ministry  to  new  persons  who  visit  the  church  and  would  likely 
identify  with  their  class  or  group. 

7.  They  shall  be  alert  to  those  who  are  absent  from  church 

David  Helmuth  is  associate  secretary  for  congregational  education  and 
literature  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 


and  Sunday  school  for  more  than  one  Sunday,  or  those  who 
attend  irregularly,  and  seek  to  minister  appropriately  to 
them. 

8.  They  may  initiate  group  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  spiritual  growth  and  sense  of  community. 

9.  They  shall  meet  regularly  with  the  elders  and  pastor  for 
times  of  prayer  and  sharing. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  b^ing  present  as  a visitor  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  with  Sunny- 
slope’s elders  and  pastor.  This  occasion  was  a potluck  carry-in 
dinner  one  Sunday.  Following  the  time  of  eating  together  the 
deacons  and  deaconesses  began  to  report  their  experiences  of 
caring  during  the  past  several  months.  I was  deeply  moved 
and  impressed  as  I listened.  Deacons  and  deaconesses 
described  many  different  problems  of  persons  who  are  a part 
of  their  Sunday  school  classes.  Sicknesses  and  loss  experiences 
were  part  of  the  report.  Much  conversation  was  concerned 
with  seeking  how  the  total  church  could  be  involved  in 
responding. 

There  were  reports  of  how  various  persons  were  working 
with  those  members  who  at  one  time  attended  but  were  no 
longer  active.  They  shared  their  thoughts  on  how  to  en- 
courage these  persons  to  come  back  and  how  to  reach  new 
persons  who  had  come  into  the  community.  It  was  clear  that 
these  deacons  and  deaconesses  were  seeing  beyond  the  needs 
of  their  immediate  Sunday  school  classes  and  were  looking 
into  the  community  to  discover  those  who  might  be  open  to 
respond  to  the  gospel  if  they  could  be  invited  into  their  Sun- 
day school  classes.  During  the  meeting  several  suggestions 
and  ideas  were  passed  on  to  the  elders  and  pastor.  What  a 
resource  these  deacons  and  deaconesses  were  becoming  to 
the  pastor  and  elders! 

For  a long  time  I have  believed  that  Sunday  school  classes 
have  the  potential  to  become  the  kind  of  caring-sharing 
groups  within  the  congregation  which  can  greatly  strengthen 
the  total  life  of  the  people  of  God.  As  I sat  and  listened  that 
day  it  seemed  I was  witnessing  a vision  becoming  reality.  It 
was  apparent  that  Pastor  David  Mann  and  the  Sunnyslope 
elders  were  thrilled  and  delighted  with  what  was  starting  to 
happen.  This  kind  of  approach  to  ministry,  I believe,  begins 
to  make  use  of  the  potential  of  the  adult  Sunday  school  class. 
When  real  caring  flows  out  to  each  member  of  a Sunday 
school  class,  teaching  and  learning  become  much  more  effec- 
tive as  the  body  of  Christ  is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  likeness 
of  its  Lord. 
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Hear,  hear! 

Incarnation  and  separation 

Edward  Stoltzfus’  address  at  Estes  Park 
will  probably  prove  to  be  a landmark  state- 
ment, raising  what  are  the  issues  for  Men- 
nonites  for  a generation.  (See  Gospel 
Herald,  July  12,  p.  522.)  The  “incarna- 
tional”  model  he  called  for  is  a very  good 
one.  Surely  we  Mennonites,  as  a body,  need 
very  much  to  get  our  perceptions  of  the 
church  in  the  world  newly  in  focus,  and  the 
idea  of  “incarnating”  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  justice  may  well  provide  that  focus.  The 
idea  should  guide  us  at  the  least  in  the  next 
biennjum,  and  become  the  agenda  of  our 
congregations. 

Still,  I’m  sure  Brother  Ed  meant  to  stimu- 
late further  reflection  more  than  to  offer  the 
last  word.  And  there  would  seem  to  be  a few 
questions  not  so  much  about  his  model,  but 
about  other  parts  of  his  line  of  thought. 

1.  For  his  starting  point,  did  he  not  seem 
to  take  our  historical  and  sociological 
situation  in  the  1970s  too  much  as  the 
“given”?  He  found  that  a past  vision,  much 
of  which  “comes  from  literal  response  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,”  is  “in  direct  conflict  with 
our  present  massive  involvement  in  so- 
ciety.” In  that  he  was  quite  right.  But  he 
went  on  to  argue  as  if  we  must  therefore 
shape  our  understanding  of  Jesus,  of  disci- 
pleship,  of  being  church,  around  the  fact  of 
where  we  happen  to  find  ourselves  just  now, 
rather  than  vice  versa. 

Should  we  not  rather  begin  with  a com- 
mitment to  being  faithful  disciples  and  then 
let  that  raise  questions  about  where  we  have 
come  to,  historically  an  sociologically? 

2.  Hasn’t  he  thrown  out  the  separatist 
model  quite  unnecessarily?  Bightly  in- 
terpreted, separatism  does  not  stand  in  op- 
position at  all  to  what  the  moderator  asked 
for  in  his  incarnational  model.  Indeed,  he 
himself  needed  the  separation  idea  as  part  of 
his  model,  for  he  said  of  the  incarnational 
ideal  that  “its  life  of  faith,  its  values,  its 
ethics,  its  hope  for  the  future  are  separated 
from  the  world’s  values,  ethics,  and  hopes. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  just 
words.  Mennonites  just  now  face  no  greater 


temptation  than  to  get  caught  up  m that 
“massive  involvement”  in  ways  that  make 
them  forget  that  the  faith,  values,  ethics, 
and  future  hopes  of  Jesus-followers  are  not 
the  same  as  the  world’s.  To  be  prophetic, 
sermons  and  theological  staternents  ought 
not  to  help  us  reinforce  and  rationalize  his- 
torical and  sociological  tendencies  that  are 
already  our  temptations.  They  should  help 
us  see  the  temptations  and  resist  them.  To 
downgrade  the  idea  of  separation  just  now  is 
to  bring  the  wrong  message  to  Mennonites 
at  this  time. 

Brother  Stoltzfus  could  well  have  taken 
his  time  to  show  what  kind  of  separatism  is 
necessary  to  his  incarnational  model,  ralh^r 
than  to  suggest  that  the  separatist  model  is 
something  different  from  and  opposite  of  in- 
carnation. 

This  is  no  call  for  withdrawal  into  agra- 
rianism, for  formalizing  separation  into 
clothing  and  other  codes,  for  closing  off  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  ideas  and  communication 
around  us,  or  for  anything  else  of  that  sort. 
Our  old  order  brothers  and  sisters  pursue 
one  concept  of  discipleship,  and  surely  will 
continue  to  bless  the  rest  of  us  by  helping  to 
keep  vividly  alive  that  necessary  ideal  of  be- 
ing careful  and  critical  of  what  we  accept 
from  worldly  culture.  The  Mennonite 
Church  as  a whole  has  chosen,  I believe 
quite  correctly,  the  more  risky  way  of  believ- 
ing we  can  be  more  faithful  if  we  do  not 
carry  along  all  those  symbols,  ethnicisms, 
and  props.  But  Brother  Stoltzfus’  un- 
fortunate put-down  of  the  idea  of  separation 
suggests  that  we  are  now  falling  into  the 
trap  that  conservative  Mennonites  have  al- 
ways been  sure  was  the  danger:  throwing 
away  the  valid  understanding  of  separation 
along  with  the  props. 

The  kind  of  separatism  we  need  is  ot 
course  one  which  keeps  us  standing  over 
against  culture  at  crucial  points.  Brother  Ed 
tried  to  designate  the  kind  of  separatism 
that  he  rejects  as  “cultural  separatism,  but 
that  label  won’t  work.  He  himself  pointed 
out  that  the  prophets  stood  against  culture 
when  culture  represented  “gross  venality, 
avarice,  and  injustice.”  One  could  of  course 
add  many  more  sins  that  should  cause  us  to 
stand  against  culture;  materialism,  status- 
striving, manipulating  people  rather  than 
treating  them  as  God  s children,  debase- 
ment of  God’s  gifts  such  as  sex  or  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  gross  deception  m 
everything  from  advertising  to  architecture. 

These  are  sins  that  people  do,  so  that  they 
show  up  as  personal  immorality;  but  we 
Mennonites  are  perceptive  enough  now  to 
know  that  they  are  also  woven  into  the  pat- 
tern of  the  culture,  its  institutions,  and  its 
systems.  And  so  as  determined  followers  of 
Jesus  we  should  have  many  questions  about 
the  personal  immorality  around  us  but  also 
questions  about  how  institutions  are  or- 
ganized, what  people  do  to  other  people  in 
pursuit  of  status  or  profit  or  some  other  goal. 


and  the  like.  This  inevitably  means  ques- 
tions about  cultural  patterns.  And  if  we  are 
faithful  enough  to  let  the  questions  affect 
our  daily  practice,  then  of  course  we  will  be- 
come to  some  degree  “culturally  separate. 

The  unnecessary  put-down  of  separatism 
has  still  another  unfortunate  consequence,  it 
cuts  US  off  from  our  past.  Granted,  there  was 
much  in  that  past  that  we  had  best  bury,  but 
there  was  also  much  to  thank  God  for.  Even 
though  they  distorted  them,  our  forebears 
did  keep  alive  understandings  of  how  the 
gospel  is  more  than  just  a quick  formula  or 
“plan  ” of  salvation.  It  is,  rather,  a way  of 
total,  God-blessed  living;  of  peace  being  the 
way  God  gives  much  of  that  blessing;  of  the 
need  to  put  the  gospel  in  practice  in  visible 
Ghristian  community  if  it  is  to  bless  people  s 
whole  lives  and  be  real;  and  of  the  ideal, 
at  least,  of  total  and  uncompromising 
obedience.  Without  those  understandings 
our  attempt  to  be  people  of  God  would  have 
little  meaning,  and  we  would  be  just 
another  immigrant  group. 

On  that  matter  of  uncompromising 
obedience,  at  one  point  Brother  Ed  was 
rather  alarming  in  what  he  did  with  his  in- 
carnational model.  Said  he:  “We  cannot 
simply  say  we  must  obey  Jesus  words  m the 
gospel  in  an  absolute,  unambiguous  way, 
because  the  issues  and  conditions  of  first- 
century  Palestinian  culture  and  20th-cen- 
tury American  culture  are  different.  Now 
of  course  he  was  correct  that  those  two  sets 
of  conditions  are  different,  and  to  follow 
Jesus  now  takes  different  expression.  But 
here  again  we  find  culture  too  much  the 
absolute,  and  too  much  suggestion  of  ra- 
tionalizing a compromise  of  discipleship.^ 

It  had  been  far  better  had  he  said:  ‘ We 
cannot  simply  pretend  that  20th-century 
American  culture  raises  issues  of  obedience 
in  exactly  the  same  ways  that  first-century 
Palestinian  culture  did;  so  we  must  discern 
what  it  might  mean  to  obey  Jesus’  words  m 
an  absolute,  unambiguous  way  in  the  20th 
century.  ” And  one  might  add;  To  discern 
where  that  means  involvement,  where  it 
means  separation,  and  how  to  mix  the  two. 

Now  that  last  phrase,  admittedly,  is  not 
far  from  Brother  Ed’s  incarnational  model. 
For  the  problem  is  not  with  that  model,  but 
with  how  he  argued  for  it.  We  do  not  need 
rationalizations  that  start  with  Mennonites 
present  historical  and  sociological  situation 
as  the  given.  By  God’s  grace,  if  we  put 
obedience  first  we  can  alter  that  situation. 
And  we  need  no  encouragement,  at  this 
point,  to  throw  out  the  model  of  separation. 
To  throw  it  out  will  be  to  weaken  the  very 
kind  of  incarnation  that  Brother  Stoltzfus 
has  so  rightly  called  for.— Theron  F.  Schla- 
bach,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Editors  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  subinit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  tor 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to 
“ Hear,  Hear”  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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Retreat  to  develop  urban 
leaders,  Chicago 


The  Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Churches 
took  a step  forward  in  preparing  urban 
youth  for  leadership  in  the  urban,  multi- 
ethnic Mennonite  Church.  From  Aug.  14  to 
20,  twenty  young  people  from  five  Chicago 
churches,  led  by  retreat  directors  Ron 
Collins  and  Esther  Garay,  worked,  studied, 
and  played  together  at  Camp  Menno 
Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111.  The  retreat  was  an  at- 
tempt to  work  at  cooperation  among  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  through  understand- 
ing. 

Dale  Suderman  introduced  the  campers 
to  their  roots  in  Anabaptist  history,  which 
gave  many  a new  sense  of  their  identity  as 
Mennonites.  One  camper  was  turned  on 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a real  Mennonite, 
even  though  he  is  a Castro  from  Chicago 
and  not  a Yoder  from  Goshen.  Dale  under- 
scored the  facts  we  so  easily  forget:  early 
Mennonites  were  educated  city  folks,  and 
were  not  an  ethnic  group.  Chicago  Men- 
nonite youth  identified  with  their  spiritual 
ancestors  in  ways  they  could  not  with  many 
areas  of  20th-century  rural  Mennonitism. 

Monday  was  Latino  Day  as  Al  Valtierra, 
Jr.,  helped  blacks  and  Anglos  understand  in 
part  and  Latinos  perceive  more  fully  what  it 
is  like  to  be  a Latino  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Latinos  share  a culture  that  is  kept 
alive  by  close  proximity  to  Mexico  and  by 
the  continuing  influx  of  new  immigrants.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a culture  that  is  out  of 
step  with  the  majority  American  culture  in 
which  they  study  and  work.  (Their  breakfast 
menu  of  tortillas  and  frijoles  doesn’t  fit  on 
their  teachers  good  nutrition  charts  of  eggs, 
toast,  and  orange  juice.)  But  as  Latinos  they 
are  part  of  the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  with  a growth  rate 
of  25  percent  as  compared  with  a 1 percent 
rate  for  Anglo  churches. 

On  Tuesday,  Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  helped 
participants  understand  the  black  expe- 
rience in  the  Mennonite  Church.  His 
presentation  moved  from  a historical  sketch 
of  the  development  of  black  churches  in 
America  to  a look  at  how  the  unique  and  op- 
pressive pressures  under  which  they  lived 
contributed  to  the  style  and  content  of  black 
worship.  When  Leamon  sang  a black 
spiritual,  it  was  with  feeling.  The  campers 
responded:  He  believed  what  he  was  tell- 

ing us.  And,  ‘‘He  made  us  think.  ’ Or,  “He 
helped  us  talk  about  ourselves. 

On  Wednesday,  Paul  King,  a Chicago 


pastor  for  ten  years,  recounted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mennonite  witness  in  Chicago 
over  the  past  80  years.  He  saw  the  Anglo 
contributions  to  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
terms  of  persons,  finances,  organizational 
resources,  and  brotherhood.  On  Thursday, 
Debra  Bender,  a legal  secretary  in  Chicago, 
helped  us  understand  better  how  the  city 
works  and  where  to  locate  what  is  needed  in 
the  administrative  structure  of  Chicago.  Fri- 
day was  spent  with  Phyllis  Cunningham, 
professor  at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
working  at  communication.  Her  openness 
and  frankness  helped  campers  share  their  in- 
ner feelings  with  each  other. 

The  retreat  was  a cooperative  project 
from  the  word  go.  It  was  planned  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Area 
Mennonite  Churches.  It  was  financed  in  a 
cooperative  way:  one  third  by  the  camper, 
one  third  by  his  home  church,  and  one  third 
by  the  conference.  And  it  was  a cooperation 
of  the  three  primary  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Churches:  of  the 
campers  47  percent  were  Latino,  37  percent 
black  and  16  percent  Anglo.  Already 
Chicago  area  Mennonites  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  conference  or  retreat. — 
Ronald  Collins 

Visiting  Kirchliche 
brethren  in  the  USSR 

One  Friday  afternoon  in  June  the  local 
agent  of  the  Soviet  government’s  Council  of 
Religious  Affairs  called  at  the  home  of  Corne- 
lius Wiebe,  acting  leader  of  a Kirchliche,  or 
(old-line)  church,  Mennonite  congregation 
on  the  edge  of  Alma  Ata,  capital  city  of  So- 
viet Kazakhstan.  Wiebe  was  informed  that  I, 
a Mennonite  from  North  America,  would  be 
attending  the  church  service. 

By  thus  informing  Wiebe,  the  official  for 
the  first  time  had  given  permission  for  a 
Mennonite  from  abroad  to  visit  this  church. 
Provided  that  I would  not  discuss  politics,  I 
also  had  permission  to  preach. 

Sunday  was  a day  rich  in  blessing.  I met 
for  a brief  chat  and  prayer  with  the  leading 
brethren,  then  we  followed  aged  Elder  Peter 
Klassen  upstairs  where  a full  house  waited  to 
share  in  communion.  Elder  Klassen  paused 
on  entering  the  room,  pronounced  a brief 
blessing,  and  then  we  proceeded  to  our 
seats. 


Meeting  place  of  the  Kirchliche  Mennonite 
Church  in  Alma  Ata,  Soviet  Union. 


The  church  was  a private  residence 
consisting  of  two  large  rooms  connected  by  a 
door  and  having  a large  window-like  open- 
ing in  the  wall  which  is  opened  for  services. 
Another  smaller  window  was  in  the  back.  All 
three  rooms  and  an  eight-foot-wide  veranda 
along  the  back  of  the  house  were  filled  with 
people.  I estimated  about  200  people  were 
present. 

One  room  contained  a choir  of  30  voices, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female.  As  is  cus- 
tomary we  all  joined  in  singing  songs  from 
the  Dreiband,  but  the  choir  sang  from  a va- 
riety of  sources.  One  of  the  men  dem- 
onstrated an  excellent  solo  voice. 

The  service  lasted  about  two  hours  and  in- 
cluded my  sermon  and  a moving  com- 
munion service  led  by  the  gentle  old  elder. 

After  more  singing  and  preaching  of  the 
Word  in  the  evening  service,  we  shared  a 
delicious  meal  together.  The  congregation 
wanted  to  know  what  the  church  was  doing 
in  North  America  and  its  places  of  mission. 
Not  all  the  questions  were  easy,  for  we  were 
talking  about  faithfulness. 

They  sent  along  a greeting  to  the  entire 
Mennonite  brotherhood  taken  from  1 Corin- 
thians 15:58:  Be  steadfast,  unmovable,  al- 

ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.” 
They  also  expressed  thanks  for  the  prayers 
offered  for  them.— Walter  Sawatsky 

A bit  of  Russian 
Mennonite  history 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  two  types  of  Men- 
nonites are  known:  Mennonite  Brethren  and 
Kirchliche.  The  name  Kirchliche  is  more 
than  a century  old.  When  Mennonites  went 
to  Russia  after  1789,  there  was  only  one 
church  organization.  Part  of  the  church  split 
away  in  1812  and  came  to  be  called 
the  Kleinegemeinde,  or,  translated,  little 
church.  The  remaining  Grossegemeinde,  or 
big  church,  experienced  another  split  in 
1860,  which  produced  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 
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The  Grossegemeinde  resisted  this  split, 
insisting  they  were  the  sole  Mennonite 
Church.  The  new  group  called  themselves 
brothers  and  consciously  named  their  meet- 
ing places  meeting  or  prayer  houses,  leaving 
the  old  group  to  meet  in  the  church.  So 
began  the  somewhat  derisory  designation, 
Kirchliche. 

Much  water  has  flowed  over  the  dam 
since  then  and  the  word  Kirchliche  no 
longer  applies,  if  it  ever  did.  But  the  name  is 
probably  there  to  stay.  (This  nomenclature 
was  also  carried  over  to  S.  America. ) For 
both  groups  it  comes  as  a bit  of  a shock  to 
discover  that  only  a minority  of  the  Men- 
nonites  in  the  world  speak  German  (or  even 
Low  German)  and  that  not  all  are  white  or 
consider  themselves  German  in  heritage. 

Recognition  as  a legal  congregation  and 
the  right  to  hold  services  comes  with  regis- 
tration with  the  government.  Two  Men- 
nonite Brethren  churches  at  Karanganda 
and  TimurTau  are  at  present  registered  au- 
tonomously. The  remainder  of  the  reg- 
istered Mennonite  Brethren  congregatioris 
belong  to  the  All-Union  Council  of  Evangel- 
ical Christians-Baptists. 

The  latter  are  prospering  as  conversions, 
baptisms,  increasing  registrations,  and  im- 
proved meeting  places  demonstrate.  The 
new,  modern  church  building  dedicated  a 
year  ago  at  Frunze  compares  favorably  with 
North  American  buildings.  When  I attended 
a Tuesday  evening  German-language  serv- 
ice it  was  two  thirds  full,  and  more  than  half 
were  under  30  years  old.  It  is  no  doubt 
crowded  for  the  Russian  service. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  decade  that  the 
Kirchliche  Mennonites  have  begun  to  gain 
official  registration  with  the  government. 
The  first  to  be  registered  was  the  church  in 
Novosibirsk  in  1970.  The  other  three 
registered  groups  are  located  in  Tomak, 
Karaganda,  and  near  Kolkhozabad,  Tadz- 
hikistan. 

The  church  at  Alma  Ata  must  still  be 
regarded  as  semiregistered.  It  has  been 
working  actively  for  registration  since  1966 
and  has  been  meeting  weekly.  The  group 
has  signed  the  necessary  papers  and  has  al- 
ways  stressed  that  state  laws  must  be 
obeyed.  When  they  obtained  their  present 
building  three  years  ago,  they  were  given 
oral  assurances  permitting  them  to  meet, 
but  the  formal  confirmation  of  registration 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

Registered  or  not,  there  are  clear  signs  of 
growth  among  Kirchliche  Mennonites.  He- 
roic efforts  of  leaders  such  as  H.  H.  Voth, 
who  died  in  1973,  kept  the  group  from  dy- 
ing out  and  it  shared  in  the  spiritual  revival 
that  swept  through  the  country  in  the  mid 
1950s. 

So  far  the  authorities  have  not  permitted 
them  to  form  a central  leadership,  leaving 
local  congregations  rather  isolated  from 
each  other  and  causing  difficulty  for  Men- 
nonites from  abroad  who  want  to  visit  them 


officially.  Nor  do  they  have  the  unifying  in- 
fluence of  a regular  journal  such  as  the 
Baptists  enjoy. 

Joining  the  All-Union  Gouncil  of  Evan- 
gelical Ghristians-Baptists  was  never  a 
serious  option  because  the  Kirchliche  Men- 
nonite  practice  of  baptism  by  pouring  is 
unacceptable  to  the  immersionist  Baptists. 

The  growth  of  the  Kirchliche  groups  has 
been  influenced  by  the  recent  emigration  as 


well  Positively  it  means  that  many  West 
German  and  Ganadian  churches  are  now 
more  closely  linked  to  them  through  recent 
emigrations  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
those  who  are  able  to  leave  are  often  keenly 
missed.  One  church  lost  several  ministers, 
another  a deacon,  another  the  choir  leader, 
and  another  the  best  soprano  in  the  choir. 
Others  move  up  to  stand  in  the  gap,  but  it  is 
not  the  same. — Walter  Sawatsky 


ic 


Incoming  trainees  from  four  continents  meet  for  orientation. 


Trainee  program  hits  snag  in  Canada 


On  a hot,  muggy  evening,  18  trainees  dr- 
rived  at  the  JFK  International  Airport  m 
New  York  Gity.  Soon  they  were  whisked  oft 
to  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  where  they  were 
hosted  by  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Ghurch  from  Aug.  13  to  17. 

They  then  went  through  five  days  of 
orientation  before  fanning  out  across  North 
America  to  live  and  work  in  Mennonite 
homes  and  communities  for  the  next  year. 

“Hopefully,”  said  a Mennonite  Gentral 
Gommittee  representative,  “the  bridge  of 
love  would  be  strengthened  between  North 


American  Mennonites  and  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Ghrist  from  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  South  America.” 

Trainees  have  in  past  years  gone  to  both 
Ganada  and  the  U.S.  This  year,  however, 
due  largely  to  a tight  employment  situation 
in  Ganada,  five  trainees  were  denied  entry 
there,  even  though  sponsors  had  already 
been  found  for  them.  Reginald  Toews,  Ga- 
nadian associate  executive  for  administra- 
tion and  resources,  who  formerly  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  government  service,  sees 
possible  long-range  program  repercussions. 


Germantown  looks  after  the  elderly 


Some  members  of  Germantown  Mennonite 
Ghurch  have  become  concerned  about  the 
elderly  in  their  neighborhood.  Early  in 
March,  they  got  together  to  review  the 
situation.  Two  possibilities  for  service  were 
studied:  a Friday  evening  social  for  church 
members  and  older  adults  or  a hot-lunch 
program — older  adults  could  be  fed  home- 
cooked  meals  at  little  or  no  cost  to  them. 

It  was  discovered  that  although  several 
lunch  programs  do  exist  in  their  area  of  the 
city  most  were  overcrowded  and  unable  to 


accommodate  all  in  need.  A proposal  was 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Franconia 
Gonference  Mission  Gommission  Summer 
Programs  for  funding.  The  Gommission 
gave  the  go-ahead  and  a two-night-a-week 
program  was  set  up.  It  quickly  filled  to  ca- 

^ Each  individual  who  comes  adds  a special 
flavor  to  the  gathering.  Mr.  Egan  brings  his 
violin  on  Thursdays  and  the  meal  is  often 
preceded  by  a hymn  sing.  One  day  a family 
from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  who  was  touring  the 
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meetinghouse,  stopped  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing, and  the  wife  helped  by  accompanying 
Mr.  Egan  on  the  piano. 

Many  participants  in  the  program  re- 
spond by  offering  to  help  with  the  work. 
One  woman  has  come  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  to  help  set  the  tables  and  prepare 
the  food.  Another  has  offered  the  use  of  her 
broiler-oven.  One  couple  has  donated  an- 
tique candy  dishes  from  an  old  Germantown 
candy  store  to  the  museum.  A woman  who, 
with  a friend,  started  a free  sewing  service 
has  invited  others  to  join  them.  And  still 
another  person,  gifted  in  art,  has  given  some 
of  her  work  for  display  and  sale  in  the  In- 
formation Center  Gift  Shop. 

Church  members  who  help  with  the  work 
have  their  rewards  too.  An  appreciative  hug, 
or  a Thank  you,  it  was  wonderful,  ’ make  it 
worthwhile.  And  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  wholesome  food  is  the  chance  for 
community  people  to  make  new  friends. 

International  student 
center  opens  doors,  Paris 

During  its  opening  six  months,  12  singles, 
two  couples  and  and  two  children  lived  in 
Foyer  Grebel,  new  Mennonite  international 
student  hostel  in  Paris.  Countries  repre- 
sented by  the  residents,  according  to 
Eleanor  and  Larry  Miller,  were  Algena, 
Angola,  Burundi,  Chad,  France,  Guinea, 
Lebanon,  Madagascar,  Togo,  and  Zaire. 

While  most  of  these  students  come  from 
evangelical  Christian  backgrounds,  they  in- 
dicate it  is  not  easy  to  live  as  Christians  in  a 
hostile  society  where  Christians  are  at  best 
lukewarm  in  their  faith. 

Before  he  went  home  to  Burundi, 
Christophe  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
Mennonite  congregations  for  having  created 
a house  for  foreign  students.  His  stay  at  the 
Foyer,  said  Christophe,  redeemed  his  stay  in 
France  where  it  had  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  faith.  He 
goes  home  now  ready  to  serve  in  the  name 
of  Christ. 

A network  of  friendship,  service  and  wit- 
ness is  growing  among  the  students.  At- 
tracted by  the  communitarian  dimension  of 
the  Foyer,  several  African  students  want  to 
participate  in  the  ministry  of  the  house. 

When  Neal  Blough  helped  Senga  (Zaire) 
move,  David  (Togo)  and  Christophe  (Bur- 
undi) helped.  Then,  in  the  new  apartment, 
they  prayed — “like  we  do  in  Africa” — that 
God  might  bless  Senga  in  his  new  residence. 
Now  Senga  wants  to  accompany  Neal  and 
Janie  Blough  when  they  visit  other  African 
students. 

1 he  Bloughs  and  Millers,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers,  have  plans  to 
enlarge  their  circle  of  contacts  in  order  to 
learn  to  know  more  non-Christian  and  more 
non-evangelical  students.  “We  will  continue 
Sunday  evening  Bible  studies  expecting  God 
to  act  ■ • ■ ’ they  wrote. 


Music  Week,  happy  event 

About  70  persons  registered  for  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center’s  Music  Week, 
Aug.  7-14.  Two  of  the  families,  the  Henry 
Brunks  of  near  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Bernard  Martins  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  have 
attended  Music  Week  for  the  past  13  years, 
indicating  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
continuous  programs  going. 

Novelty  at  this  year’s  Music  Week  was  a 
set  of  bells  introduced  by  Miriam  Byler,  who 
codirected  the  week  with  her  husband,  Lo- 
well. Any  participant  who  felt  inclined  got  a 
chance  to  play  the  bells,  and  by  the  looks  of 
things  at  the  final  program,  most  of  them 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Sing  a Song  of  Seasons”  was  the  theme. 
Choral  projects  throughout  the  week  and  at 
the  public  program,  attended  by  a full  house 
and  including  children  from  a concurrent 
camp,  reflected  seasonal  awareness. 

The  Story  Telling  Man  about  Jesus’  para- 
bles by  Ken  Medema  was  performed  by  the 
whole  group  at  the  public  program  in  the 
camp  s larger  meetinghouse. 

Each  morning,  according  to  camp  direc- 
tor James  Metzler,  the  group  studied  a para- 
ble. When  an  invitation  was  given  for 
volunteers  to  act  out  the  program,  a number 
of  young  people  offered  to  take  part.  They 
brought  a contemporary  air  to  the  stories. 
For  example,  they  had  the  prodigal  son  driv- 
ing off  in  a Jaguar. 

The  Elmira  (Ont.)  congregation  had  five 
families  present,  thereby  taking  the  prize  for 
the  congregation  with  the  greatest  number 
of  families  in  attendance. 


Superlatives  such  as  “the  best  ever”  were 
heard  around  LMCC  as  campers  packed  up 
their  guitars,  recorders,  and  other  instru- 
ments for  home-going.  The  directors,  Lo- 
well and  Miriam,  were  highly  appreciated. 

MEDA  expands 
base,  services 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associ- 
ates’ board  of  trustees  learned  at  its  meet- 
ing, held  Aug.  18  and  19  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa., 
that  donations  and  other  income  had 
increased  from  $118.7  thousand  to  $205 
thousand  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30. 

Procedures  for  helping  Third  World  small 
business  persons  establish  credit  locally  were 
discussed.  Essentially,  the  question  is  one  of 
backing  local  banks,  as  they  extend  credit, 
through  U.S.  or  Canadian  letters  of  credit. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  discussing  a 
project  proposed  by  the  Mennonite  colonies 
in  Bolivia  which  projected  the  acquisition  of 
heavy  equipment  and  a combine  to  facilitate 
the  cleaning  of  large  acreage  and  sub- 
sequent planting  and  reaping.  MEDA  de- 
cided to  help  with  this  project  either 
through  letters  of  credit  or  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Association. 

Mel  Loewen,  of  World  Bank  and  also  a 
MEDA  member,  stimulated  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion on  the  maintenance  of  field  reports 
and  accurate  records  of  loans  outstanding. 
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interest  accrued,  and  domestic  accounting. 
Collaboration  with  other  development 
agencies  to  fulfill  MEDA  goals  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

At  the  Aug.  18  banquet,  Brother  Saca- 
pano,  associated  with  MEDA  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Mel  Loewen  addressed  the  orga- 
nization's board  of  trustees  and  interested 
Scottdale  area  persons  invited  by  local 
MEDA  associates  Ralph  Hernley  and  Tim 
Lind. 

MEDA  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
cooperation  with  Mennonite  Industry  and 
Business  Associates,  Oct.  20-23,  at  Sheraton 
Inn,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Inquiries  and  re- 
servations may  be  sent  to  MIBA  Annual 
Meeting,  Lee  M.  Yoder,  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  A full  program  has 
been  planned.— Information  supplied  by 
Thomas  P.  Jutzi,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Charismatic  consultation 
examines  next  phase 

The  third  Consultation  on  Charismatic 
Renewal  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
(CCRMC)  was  held  Aug.  19  and  20  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  more  than  40 
persons  coming  from  Ontario,  Oregon,  and 
six  Midwestern  and  Eastern  states. 

Participants  noted  a shift  from  a primary 
interest  in  personal  experience  toward  a 
“focus  on  the  content  of  the  teaching 
ministry,  on  a need  for  mutual,  supportive, 
and  corrective  interaction  among  leaders  in 
the  renewal,  and  on  fellowship  at  inter- 
Mennonite  and  interdenominational  lev- 
els, ’ reported  R.  Herbert  Minnich,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

The  three  couples  on  the  Mennonite 
Renewal  Services  (MRS)  executive  commit- 
tee, selected  in  October  1975,  were  reap- 
pointed— Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller,  Herb 
and  Shirley  Minnich,  and  Dan  and  Martha 
^ Yutzi — and  a fourth  couple,  Roy  and 
Martha  Koch,  was  added.  CCRMC  also  es- 
tablished a quarter-time  executive  secretary 
staff  position  and  appointed  Minnich  to  that 
responsibility.  Koch  became  the  new  editor 
of  the  MRS  Newsletter. 

Present  also  were  H.  Ernest  Bennett, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  executive 
secretary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Claude  Boyer  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Several  hundred  GC 
and  Mennonite  Brethren  individuals  are  on 
the  MRS  mailing  list. 

“I  believe  it  is  only  through  the  dynamic 
of  the  Spirit  that  mission  and  church  growth 
will  take  place  in  our  brotherhood,”  said 
Bennett,  who  had  also  attended  the  Kansas 
City  Conference.  “We  need  you,  as  part  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  to  work  with  us  in 
these  tasks,”  he  continued.  “I  ask  you  to 
covenant  with  me,  that  we  will  make  evan- 
gelism an  important  part  of  our  work.” 

The  next  meeting  of  CCRMC  is  to  be 


held  Apr.  7-9,  place  to  be  announced. 

In  the  meantime.  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2 are 
the  dates  set  for  a “One-in-the-Spirit 
Conference  at  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Teaching  and  public  sessions 
make  up  the  program. 


Volunteers  attend 
Winnipeg  orientation 


Seventeen  volunteers  and  six  children  at- 
tended a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
orientation  at  Mennonite  Bible  College  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Aug.  2-11.  Of  these,  15  are 
going  to  Canadian  locations  and  eight  to  lo- 
cations in  the  U.S.  Twelve  of  the  volunteers 
are  Canadians;  five  are  U.S.  citizens. 

Left  to  right,  above,  are  Emily  Nigh- 
swander,  of  Stouffville,  Ont.,  with  a two- 
year  assignment  in  Montreal;  and  Richard 
and  Dorothy  MacBride,  with  daughter  Jen- 
nifer, of  Brampton,  Ont.,  to  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Christopher  Dock 
breaks  new  ground 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
broke  ground  on  Aug.  21  for  a new 
classroom  building  and  gymnasium/audito- 
rium additions.  About  85  persons  gathered 
for  the  brief  worship  celebration  on  the  site 
of  the  new  building. 

Highlighting  the  program  were  brief 
speeches  by  two  trustees.  Mary  K.  Clemens 
reviewed  the  founding  of  the  school  as  it  re- 
lated to  her  family  and  her  late  husband, 
Paul  R.,  who  was  a leader  in  the  founding  of 
the  school  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  twelve  years. 


Gerald  C.  Studer,  current  president  of  the 
Board  and  pastor  of  Plains  Mennonite 
Church,  outlined  the  development  direction 
for  the  school. 

The  groundbreaking  service  launched  a 
project  valued  at  $1.2  million. 

Mission  weekend 
coming  in  Kidron 

Kidron  area  Mennonites  will  host  mission 
weekend  Oct.  27-30.  Focus  will  be  on  in- 
fectious” discipling. 

The  weekend  experience  will  include  in- 
spiration, worship,  workshops,  and  fellow- 
ship for  the  entire  family.  Participants  will 
be  able  to  select  from  among  27  workshops 
on  many  phases  of  discipling  in  congrega- 
tions and  beyond. 

Eldon  King,  minister  of  evangelism  for 
Ohio  Conference,  is  moderator  and  Wayne 
North,  superintendent  of  Central  Christian 
High,  worship  leader.  Mary  Oyer  from 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  will  lead  the_singing. 
Speakers  for  the  mass  sessions  which  begin 
Friday  evening,  Oct.  28,  include  John  I. 
Smucker,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Richard  Showalter, 
Irwin,  Ohio;  and  Art  McPhee,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Directors  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
will  meet  in  annual  session  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday.  The  Mission  Ek)ard’s 
program  committees  will  meet  for  their 
quarterly  sessions  in  area  congregations  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  Most  committee  and  di- 
rector sessions  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Mass  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Central 
Christian  High  auditorium. 

News  editor 
begins  study  leave 

Last  week  David  E.  Hostetler  began  a 
3V2-month  leave  from  his  assignment  as 
Gospel  Herald  news  editor.  He  will  spend 
this  time  in  study  in  the  area  of  communica- 
tion at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

During  Dave  s leave  of  absence  J.  Lome 
Peachey  and  Richard  Kauffman  will  assist  in 
editing  the  news  section  of  Gospel  Herald. 
Lome  is  editor  of  Christian  Living  magazine 
and  Richard  of  With.  Dave  will  continue  his 
regular  half-time  assignment  as  editor  of 
Purpose. — Daniel  Hertzler 


mennoscope 


Elaine  Stoltzfus  is  coordinating  Seminar 
Workshops  for  Women,  a 22-hour  seminar 
designed  to  help  women  discover  how  they 
can  know  and  follow  God’s  will  for  their 
lives.  The  next  seminar  will  be  held  Monday 


through  Saturday,  Oct.  3-8,  at  Tuslaw  High 
School,  about  three  miles  west  of  Massillon, 
Ohio,  on  Route  93.  Verna  Birkey  will  do  the 
teaching  on  color  film.  The  sessions  run 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:45  p.m.  each  day  of  the 
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workshops.  Stoltzfus’  address  is  14852 
Wooster  St.  N.W.,  N.  Lawrence,  OH  44666. 

David  E.  Sonifrank  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  deacon  at  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  Broadway,  Va.,  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  21.  He  will  serve  with  the  Northern 
District  of  Virginia  Conference  of  which  the 
Bethel  congregation  is  a part. 

Bill  Veeck,  baseball’s  “incorrigible 
maverick,’’  will  speak  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  Union  Auditorium,  Goshen 
College.  His  Lecture-Forum  is  entitled  “Bill 
Veeck  Speaks  Out.”  Veeck  has  run  ball 
clubs  since  the  1930s,  owning  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  St.  Louis  Browns,  and  Chicago 
White  Sox.  He  has  a well-earned  reputation 
as  an  outspoken  critic  of  “stodgy”  baseball 
management.  He  shocked  baseball  fans 
once  by  sending  a midget  to  bat  in  an 
American  League  game,  and  was  the  first  to 
hire  a black  outfielder,  Larry  Doby. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman, 

Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Sept.  18- 
21,  and  at  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
25-28. 

New  members  by  baptism;  one  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Beemer,  Neb.;  three  at  Manson,  Iowa; 
fourteen  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  two  at 
Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  David  F.  Miller  from 
Aurora,  Ohio,  to  R.  4,  Box  317E,  Apple  Tree 
Drive,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


readers  say 


I must  speak  out  to  the  letter  in  August  23 
“Reader’s  Say  ” by  “Gay,  Name  Withheld. 

1 wish  to  address  the  three  so-called  inaccu- 
racies of  the  writer: 

(1 )  “There  are  many,  many  gay  people  who  are 
dedicated  redeemed  Christians.  They  are  not  in 
rebellion  to  God’s  will.”  That’s  lie  number  one 


{Rom.  1:19-32;  1 Cor.  6:9,  10).  Redemption  is 
possible  only  through  recognizing  sin  and  letting 
the  blood  of  Jesus  wash  it  away.  Whoever  you  are 
don’t  let  Satan  lie  to  you.  (True  believers  don’t 
withhold  their  names.) 

(2)  “Homosexuality,  per  se,  is  not  a sin,  just  as 
heterosexuality  is  not  a sin.”  Another  lie — false 
conclusion  based  on  false  premise  (simple  logic). 
Heterosexuality  is  a sin  with  anyone  not  married 
(1  Cor.  7:2;  Mt.  5:32).  God  ordained  marriage 
and  sex  in  marriage  (Gen.  2:24,  25). 

(3)  Sex  is  volitional.  We  are  born  in  sin.  Man’s 
heart  is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  above 
all  things.  Man’s  studies,  i.e.,  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  is  all  vanity  and  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God  (Lk.  16:15).  E.g.,  man  once  de- 
termined that  the  earth  was  flat  and  square  and 
stood  on  pillars.  Job  26:7  God  says  the  earth  hangs 
on  nothing.  In  Isaiah  40:22  God  says  the  earth  is  a 
globe. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  choose  to  walk 
in  darkness.  That  is  why  the  church  is  com- 
missioned to  deal  with  the  sin  of  homosexuality 
the  same  as  any  other  sin.  There  are  no  special 
categories  for  sin  as  “slew  foot”  would  have  us 
believe.  We  must  continue  to  expose  Satan  and 
his  works  till  our  Lord’s  return. — Daniel  E. 
Miller,  Mantua,  Ohio 


This  is  a response  to  the  letter  by  “Name  With- 
held ” (“Readers  Say,  ” Aug.  23).  He  responds  to 
“A  Pastoral  Response  to  Homosexuality,’  June  14 
issue. 

The  church  is  a hospital  for  the  sick,  not  a 
museum  for  saints.  Anyone  with  problems  is  wel- 
come to  seek  help  there.  One  problem  many 
people  have  is  an  inability  to  call  “sin”  by  its  right 
name.  A religion  of  public  opinion  will  save  no 
one.  “Name  Withheld”  suggests  that  ho- 
mosexuality is  not  sin. 

The  Bible  says: 

(1)  Leviticus  18:22:  Homosexuality  is  an  abom- 
ination. 

(2)  Leviticus  20:13:  Homosexuality  is  detest- 
able and  to  be  punished  by  death  (Old  Testament 
law). 

(3)  Romans  1:26,  27:  Homosexuality  is  un- 
natural, a perversion:  Verse  22:  It  is  the  product 
of  a depraved  and  senseless  mind  and  that  such 
are  fools.  Verse  28:  Such  people  do  not  ac- 
knowledge God. 

(4)  1 Corinthians  6:9-10:  Do  not  be  deceived. 
Homosexuals  do  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 


(5)  Revelation  21:8:  Includes  the  “abomin- 
able” as  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  lake  of  fire. 

People  are  not  born  “gay”;  they  become  so  be-  : 
cause  they  choose  to  be  so.  It  can  be  demonic  but  ' 
rarely  so.  God  says  it  is  sin.  The  present-day  affir-  ' 
mations  of  some  people  sound  like  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Sodom  in  Genesis  19.  Jesus  said,  as  it  was  i 
in  the  days  of  Noah  and  the  days  of  Sodom  (Lk.  ; 
17:26-28),  such  would  be  the  conditions  at  His  j 
return.  We  are  there  all  right. 

The  Bible  pictures  God  as  loving  the  sinner. 
Jesus  is  the  sinner’s  Friend.  You  and  I need  to 
meet  that  Friend.  The  requirement  of  man  is  an 
honest  heart  toward  God  ...  a mind  to  repent.  Sin 
confessed  to  God,  repented  of,  turned  from,  and  ! 
Jesus  received  will  result  in  sin  forgiven  and  the  ' 
guilty,  self-centered  conscience  eased.  Jesus  shed 
His  blood  for  all  who  would  receive  Him — even 
the  captives  whom  Satan  has  bound  (Is.  61:1;  Lk. 
4:18).  This  is  not  to  imply  that  homosexuals  do 
not  need  the  help  of  other  believers  to  find  de- 
liverance; they  may  need  it. 

If  there  are  10,000  others  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  who  are  “gay,”  then  I invite  10,001  to 
Jesus  for  the  cleansing  of  His  blood.  Jesus  saves 
and  satisfies.  Praise  Him! — Dean  Hochstetler, 
Nappanee,  Ind.  j 

To  homosexuals  I would  like  to  recornmend  an 
organization  called  “The  Overcomers,”  Box  925, 
Flint,  MI  48501,  that  is  dedicated  to  helping  the 
homosexual  overcome  his  sin.  All  of  their  litera- 
ture contains  testimony  after  testimony  of  gay 
people  who  with  God’s  help  were  released  from 
this  bondage. 

If  one  is  Christian  and  gay,  I challenge  that 
person  to  have  the  courage  to  do  something  about 
it  rather  than  meekly  accepting  it  and  justifying  it 
by  the  world’s  standard. — Carol  Stoltzfus,  Quar- 
ryville.  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  ‘Readers  Say  ” concerning 
homosexuality:  If  we  as  Christians — not  Men- 
nonites,  but  Christians — permit  this  kind  of  con- 
dition in  our  church  we  are  failing  as  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  noticed  the  article  has  no  Scrip- 
tures to  back  up  his  thinking  and  should  not  be 
given  any  space  in  this  paper.  If  there  are  as  many 
in  the  church  as  he  states,  then  we  need  many  re- 
committings and  rededicating  of  lives  to  Jesus 
Christ.  God’s  Word  is  just  as  powerful  today  as 
when  it  was  written. — Erwin  and  Sara  Gagnon, 


Is  there  a doctor  in  town? 

The  team  could  use  a good  doctor  or  two.  Mennonite  sponsored  hospitals 
in  Colorado  and  Kansas  offer  congenial  small  town  environments, 
sophisticated  equipment,  computerized  services,  congregational  fellow- 
ship and  mission — in  short,  a place  for  you  and  your  family  to  step  into  a 
new  partnership  with  the  church.  You  can  help  us  make  the  difference. 
Join  a Christian  mission  centered  in  the  church. 

Health  is  contagious— pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Homosexuality  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
variously  as  "sodomy,  ” "without  natural  affec- 
tion,” and  "abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind.” In  reply  to  the  Aug.  23  "Readers  Say” 
statement  that  there  are  many  gay  people  who  are 
redeemed  Christians,  let  me  refer  him  to  1 Cor. 
6:9.  As  for  homosexuality  not  being  a sin,  it  was 
condemned  by  God  (Deut.  23:17,  18)  and  ab- 
horred by  His  people,  e.g.,  Gen.  19:5-7;  Judg. 
19:22,  23;  1 Kings  15:12;  22:46;  and  2 Kings  23:7. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Paul  denounces  this 
form  of  sin,  along  with  many  others,  in  Rom. 
1 :26-30.  He  goes  on  in  verse  31  to  describe  those 
who  commit  such  sins  as  "without  natural  affec- 
tion.” As  for  scholars  and  teachers  who  attempt  to 
rationalize  and  defend  sin,  I believe  they  too  are 
predicted  in  2 Tim.  4:3,  4.  We  are  living  in  those 
days  as  evidenced  by  the  apostasy  all  around  us. 

Before  I sound  too  condemning,  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  God  in  His  great  mercy  will  forgive 
and  heal  this  sin  as  He  will  other  forms  of  sin,  but 
first  we  must  acknowledge  it  as  sin  and  seek  His 
forgiveness  and  healing. — Larry  R.  Sider,  Lis- 
towel,  Ont. 


A letter  by  Name  Withheld  in  the  Aug.  23  issue 
called  for  "a  sympathetic,  balanced  view  of  the 
church’s  relation  to  the  homosexual.”  I wish  the 
letter  had  been  a proper  model  of  balance. 

One  cannot  expect  easy  answers  to  complex 
problems  and  all  I can  do  now  is  to  call  attention 
to  counterweights  and  values,  so  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  homosexuality  can  be  fair  and  honest. 

First,  one  should  avoid  the  use  of  emotionally 
freighted  words.  This  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the 
word  "gay,  ” which  means  “happy  and  beauti- 
ful. ” The  word  was  deliberately  chosen  as  a term 
of  advocacy  and  is  inappropriate  for  those  "strug- 
gling with  the  fact  that  they  are  gay,”  to  use 
NW  s words. 

A second  assumption  made  by  NW  is  that  he  is 
a Christian  “who  happens  to  be  gay.  ” He  makes 
the  statement  that  “sexuality  will  not  change  just 
as  his  pigmentation  will  not  change.  ” The  notion 
that  sexual  preferences  and  behavior  are  biologi- 
cally determined  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  writer 
himself  says  that  sexuality  (meaning  attitude)  is 
determined  in  early  preschool  years.  Sex  as 
gender,  like  skin  color,  is  determined  at  concep- 
tion. Sexual  attitudes  and  behavior  are  learned, 
and  what  has  been  learned  can  also  be  unlearned. 

Crucial  to  the  understanding  of  the  ho- 
mosexual’s problems  is  whether  be  is  fated  by 
some  act  of  God  to  be  homosexual  or  whether  he, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  have  freedom  of  choice  and  vo- 
litional control  of  our  actions.  So  long  as  an  alco- 
holic claims  he  “happens  ” to  be  an  alcoholic,  he 
remains  one.  When  be  says  he  can  reach  for  a 
^rink  or  withhold  his  hand,  he  regains  his 
.mastery. 

We  do  need  a restudy  of  the  theological  prin- 
ciples of  the  place  of  freedom  of  choice  and  of 
responsibility  for  one’s  action  as  Christians  whom 
Christ  has  set  free. 

My  own  experience  in  medical  practice  that  in- 
cluded a large  number  of  students  tells  me  that 
most  of  those  who  went  through  an  immature  pe- 
riod of  supposing  that  sex  is  for  the  achievement 
of  orgasm  by  whatever  means  possible  have  since 
matured.  The  majority  of  those  who  went  through 
the  homosexual  phase  are  now  married  and  have 
families.  The  success  of  their  family  life  is,  in 
large  measure,  determined  by  how  well  they 
unlearned  their  immature  sexual  attitudes.  Most 
have  learned  through  experience  that  love  is  a life 
commitment  to  a person.  In  this  mature  orienta- 
tion sex  is  reduced  to  a means  and  is  no  longer  a 
god  that  determines  their  actions. 

Theologically,  our  church  will  have  to  ask 
whether  being  a Christian  means  to  give  a state- 
ment of  belief  about  God  or  whether  it  is  a way  of 


living  responsibly  under  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

Much  of  the  chaos  in  American  political  and 
economic  life  can  be  traced  to  an  unstable  family 
life  when  sex  is  valued  more  than  persons  and  or- 
gasm has  a higher  value  than  stable  relations. 
High  regard  for  others  is  not  developed  and  so- 
ciety disintegrates.  It  would  seem  that  society 
does  have  a right  to  protect  its  children  from  the 
advocates  of  immediacy  and  the  development  of 
emotional  patterns  that  many  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  unlearn.  These  are  considerations 
which  also  must  be  placed  on  the  scale  if  we  are  to 
have  the  balanced  discussion  which  NW  calls 
for. — H.  Clair  Amstutz,  MD,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

"('hildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps,  127:3). 

Burkey,  Daniel  and  Linda  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Bryan  Lynn,  July  23,  1977. 

Chrisinger,  Mark  and  Diane  (Baxter),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel 
Mark,  Aug,  13,  1977. 

Christner,  Freeman  and  Susan  ( ), 

Newport  News,  Va,,  third  son,  Austin  Reed,  Aug. 
17,  1977. 

Dyer,  Craig  and  Barbara  (Gehman),  Boy- 
ertown.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Shannon 
Nicole,  Aug,  22,  1977. 

Erb,  Douglas  and  Mary  Erb,  West  Point,  Neb., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Lee,  Apr.  10, 
1977. 

Esh,  Robb  and  Sharon  (Carter),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karen  Lynn, 
Aug.  21,  1977. 

Hackman,  Stephen  and  Lois  (Gehman),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Kristie  Rae,  June  23,  1977. 

Hochstetler,  Gary  and  Judy  (Clark),  Grove- 
land,  Mass.,  first  child,  Laurie  Ann,  Aug,  7,  1977. 

Horst,  Glenn  and  Janet  (Hurst),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Mindi  Nicole, 
July  31,  1977. 

Jantz,  Curtis  and  Marcia  (Mumaw),  Willow 
Springs,  Mo.,  first  child,  Wendy  Renee,  July  20, 
1977. 

Kerstetter,  John  and  Marlene  (Rohrer),  New- 
port News,  Va,,  first  child,  Kara  Susanne,  Aug,  20, 
1977. 

Landis,  Philip  and  Barbara  (Slagell),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  June  16, 
1977, 

Liechty,  Mark  and  Nancy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Mark  Justin,  Aug,  13,  1977. 

Miller,  Kenton  and  Barb  (Kinsinger),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  first  child,  Lucas  Todd,  May  7,  1977. 

Riley,  Bob  and  Kathy  (Stutzman),  Milford, 
Neb.,  third  child,  Justin  Dean,  Aug,  12,  1977. 

Roth,  Jay  and  Shirley  (Peachey),  Falls  Church, 
Va,,  first  child,  Michelle  Denise,  Aug.  8,  1977. 

Roth,  Norman  and  Christy  (Haynes),  Wa- 
terford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
David,  Aug,  1,  1977. 

Shellenberger,  Dale  Kenneth  and  Patricia 
(Bare),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Kenneth  Alan,  Aug.  5,  1977. 

Shetler,  Larry  and  Flo  (Landis),  Scotts  Mills, 
Ore.,  first  child.  Tanner  Daniel,  Apr.  9,  1977. 

Showalter,  James  E.  and  Linda  (Troyer),  Sex- 
smith,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Nelson, 
June  13,  1977. 

Snider,  David  and  Rhoda  (Roggie),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  son,  Troy,  Aug.  17,  1977. 

Stutzman,  Ron  and  Amy  (Riley),  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, Neb.,  third  child,  first  son,  Shawn  Allen,  July 
30,  1977. 

Swartz,  Olen  H.  and  Elaine  (Peachey),  Au 
Gres,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jason  Mat- 
thew, July  20,  1977. 

Swartzentruber,  Jim  and  Alice  (Hilty),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jeb  Alan,  Aug.  22,  1977. 

Zook,  Jay  Irvin  and  Karen  (Steen),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  and  second  daughters  (Carla  Josephine 


and  Teri  Lynn),  Aug.  14,  1977.  (Carla  died  Aug. 
16.) 


marriages 


' They  shall  In*  one  flesh’  ((»en,  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  C(j!>pel  Herald  is  jjiven  to  those  not  n(»w  receivin^j  it  if 
the  address  is  stipplied  bv  the  officiating  minister 

Albrecht  — Steinmann.  — Carman  Albrecht, 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Shantz  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Stein- 
mann, Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by 
Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Aug.  19,  1977. 

Barken — Miller. — Robert  Barken,  Navarre, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Judy  Miller, 
Wilmot,  Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  by  David  R.  Clemens 
and  Paul  Hummel,  June  25,  1977. 

Bowman — Bowman. — John  Bowman,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  and  Joanne  Ikrwman,  Canfield, 
Ohio,  both  from  Midway  cong.,  by  Ernest  Martin, 
Aug.  20,  1977. 

Breneman — Huber. — Donald  E.  Breneman, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  and  Lois  Jean  Huber,  Cone- 
stoga, Pa.,  both  from  Columbia  cong.,  by  Ivan  D. 
Leaman,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Classen — Carpenter. — Merlin  Dean  Classen, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  and  Wilma  Regina  Carpenter, 
Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  both  from  Locust  Grove  cong., 
by  James  Carpenter,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Domingue — O’Brien. — Leon  Domingue,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  Baptist  Church,  and  Julia 
O’Brien,  Urbana,  111.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
James  L.  Dunn,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Frey — Frey. — Edward  Eugene  Frey,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Chambersburg  cong.,  and  Cynthia 
Jo  Frey,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Huber  cong.,  by 
Preston  Frey  and  Vincent  Frey,  father  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Gagliano  — Bearinger. — Mario  Gagliano, 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Beverly 
Bearinger,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Vernon 
Leis  and  Murray  Farwell,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Garnett  — Lehman.  — Joe  Garnett,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  and 
Karen  Lehman,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by 
Bill  Detweiler,  July  30,  1977. 

Gingrich — Fretz. — Byron  Wade  Gingrich, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  Nazarene  Church,  and  Karma 
Lynn  Fretz,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong.,  by  John 
Willems  and  Stan  Mishler,  Aug.  23,  197’7. 

Hess — Kauffman. — Bruce  Hess,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  and  Christine  Kauff- 
man, Millersburg,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  by 
Roman  Stutzman,  July  30,  1977. 

Hildebrand  — Kiser.  — Ronald  Hildebrand, 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Cindy  Kiser,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg 
cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Hochstetler — Saltzman. — Wesley  Hochstetler, 
Lakeview  cong.,  Wolford,  N.D.,  and  Linda 
Saltzman,  Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  by 
Vernon  Hochstetler,  uncle  of  the  groom,  and  Lee 
Schlegel,  Aug.  6,  19’77. 

Hunsberger — Hodel. — Gerald  Hunsberger, 

Perkasie,  Pa.,  Perkasie  cong.,  and  Anne  Hodel, 
Lombard,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  E.  Joe 
Richards,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Lichty — Brenneman. — David  Lichty,  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Linda  Bren- 
neman, New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Aug.  19,  1977. 

Ludwig — Esch. — Jack  G.  Ludwig  and  Marilyn 
K.  Esch,  both  from  Trinity  cong.,  Glendale,  Ariz., 
by  Donald  Yoder,  June  4,  1977. 

Messersmith — Lind. — Alan  K.  Messersmith, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Church  in  the  Valley,  and 
Miriam  M.  Lind,  Akron,  Pa.,  Ephfata  cong.,  by 
Wilbert  Lind,  Aug.  23,  1977. 

Miller — Sandburg. — James  Michael  Miller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Sherry- 
Ruth  Sandburg,  Niles,  Mich.,  Missionary  Church, 
by  Oscar  Eicher,  July  16,  1977. 

Miller — Morhart. — Kent  David  Miller  and 
Hannah  Ladene  Morhart,  both  from  Hicksville, 
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Ohio,  Hicksville  cong.,  by  Ralph  Yoder,  uncle  of 
the  bride,  and  lake  Schrock,  Aug.  20,  1977, 

Myers — Miller. — Ron  Myers,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Peggy  Miller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  by  Russell  Kra- 
bill,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Neuschwander — Martin. — Jim  Neusch wander 
and  Loralee  Martin,  both  from  Albany,  Ore., 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Roy  E.  Hostetler,  June  17, 
1977. 

Nisly  — Miller.  — Randall  Nisly,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Phyllis  Miller,  Uniontown,  Ohio,  both 
from  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Aug.  27, 
1977. 

Oswald — Miller. — Donald  P.  Oswald,  Bovce, 
Va.,  Stephens  City  cong.,  and  Jean  E.  Miller, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Huntington  cong.,  by  Le- 
land  Oswald,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Oyer — Brenneman. — Thomas  George  Oyer, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Sally 
Jean  Brenneman,  Elida,  Ohio,  North  Side  cong., 
by  James  Detweiler,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Sangrey — Witmer. — J.  Dennis  Sangrey,  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  and  Marilyn  J. 
Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  by 
H.  Raymond  Charles,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Schrock — Kolb. — L.  Allen  Schrock  and  Ber- 
nice Arlene  Kolb,  both  from  Springs,  Pa.,  Springs 
cong.,  by  John  H.  Kraybill,  Aug.  25,  1977, 

Snetler — Martin. — Jay  Shetler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Michigan  Avenue  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Martin, 
Goshen;  Ind.,  Fairview  cong.,  Surrey,  N.D.,  by 
Ray  Bair,  July  9,  1977. 

Wagler — Lichty. — John  William  Wagler, 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  Pentecostal  cong.,  and  Sandra 
Joy  Lichty,  St.  Paul’s,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Yoder — Yoder.— Dwight  Lament  Yoder,  Pry- 
or, Okla.,  and  Carolyn  Darlene  Yoder,  Adair, 
Okla.,  both  from  Zion  cong.,  by  William  Briskey, 
Aug.  20,  1977. 

Zehr — Kaufman. — Randolph  Lloyd  Zehr, 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Linda 
Louise  Kaufman,  Woodstock,  Ont,,  United 
Church,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  13,  19’77. 


obituaries 

hlfsM-d  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Ltrd  (Rev,  14  13).  Wc 
seek  Id  pnhlish  oliihiaries  nt  all  who  die  as  ineniluTs  of  the  Men- 
nniiile  (ihiirch.  I’lease  dn  not  send  ns  tthitnaries  ot  relatises  trom 
other  ilenominutions. 

Baer,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shantz,  died  at  South  Waterloo  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Aug.  22,  1977;  aged  88  y.  She 
was  married  to  Simon  Baer,  who  died  in  1969. 
Surviving  are  3 stepsons  (Arthur,  Manasseh,  and 
Raymond  Baer),  4 stepdaughters  (Verna — Mrs, 
Omar  Rudy,  Lillian — Mrs.  Ronald  Snider, 
Florence — Mrs.  Vernice  Smith,  and  Grace — Mrs. 
Mervin  Weber),  one  brother  (Allen  Shantz),  and 
one  sister  (Nancy — Mrs.  Roy  Lethbridge).  She 
was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in  charge 
of  James  Reusser;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery,  Kitchener. 

Cocoanower,  Charles,  son  of  John  and 
Caroline  Cocoanower,  was  bom  in  Osceola,  Ind., 
Sept.  16,  1896;  died  at  Goshen  Hospital,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Aug.  11,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1919, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Springer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Cnarles  Jr,,  Harold, 
and  Anna),  8 grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Ar- 
chie). He  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  15,  in  charge  of  Cleo  Mann,  John  Steiner, 
and  Roy  Yoder. 

Gerber,  John,  son  of  Aden  and  Sarah 
(Hochstettler)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co,, 
Ohio,  July  8,  1933;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1977;  aged  44  y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  father,  6 brothers  (Titus,  Dennis, 
Willis,  Orrie,  David,  and  Robert),  4 sisters 


(Fern — Mrs.  Milton  Hofstetter,  Dorothy — Mrs. 
Danny  Weaver,  Mary — Mrs.  Ray  Norr,  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  Aden  Troyer).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  mother  and  one  sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Berlin  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of  David  R. 
Clemens  and  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in 
Berlin  Cemetery. 

Gregory,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs,  Sittler,  was  born  in  Waterloo 

Co.,  Ont.,  Nov,  10,  1886;  died  at  Elora,  Ont.,  July 
24,  1977;  aged  90  y.  She  was  married  to  Isaiah  R. 
Gregory,  vHio  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Ammon,  Oliver,  Henry,  and  Joe),  2 
daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Murray  Nelson,  and  Mrs, 
Marion  Holtze),  13  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. She  was  a member  of  Elmira  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  July  26,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis  and  Steve 
Dick;  interment  in  Elmira  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Groff,  Allen  A.,  son  of  Henry  and  Emma  (Alle- 
bach)  Groff,  was  born  at  Salford  Station,  Pa.,  Jan. 
21,  1885;  died  en  route  to  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1977;  aged  92  y.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  N,  Alderfer,  v^o  died  on  Apr. 
29,  1977.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Naomi — 
Mrs,  Willis  Derstine,  and  Stella — Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Ruth),  5 sons  (Llewellyn,  Henry,  Carlton, 
Stanley,  and  Vernon  Groff),  17  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren,  3 great-great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Lillian  Nice  and  Anna  Godshall).  He 
was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug,  15,  in 
charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B, 
Musselman;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Anna,  daughter  of  L.  L.  and  Kathryn 
(Graybill)  Beck,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  3,  1884;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Aug.  15, 
1977;  aged  92  y.  On  May  23,  1906,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  S.  Horst,  who  died  in  February  1920, 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Melvin,  Frank  and 
Laurence),  2 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Allen 
White,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Paul  Diener),  25 
grandchildren,  and  30  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (Helen  and 
Vera).  She  was  a member  of  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Paul  Brunner  and  Milo 
Kauffman;  interment  in  Catlin  Cemetery,  Pea- 
body, Kan. 

Kauffman,  Olive,  daughter  of  Jesse  C.  and 
Lydia  (Diener)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Apr.  23,  1904;  died  at  her  home  in  Logan 
Co.,  Aug,  13,  1977;  aged  73  y.  On  Jan,  31,  1931, 
she  was  married  to  David  Kauffman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Dale  F.,  Joe  E., 
Kenneth  L.,  Warren  D.,  and  Harold  E, ),  one 
daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Lowell  Detweiler),  16 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Lloyd,  John  C.,  and 
Glenn  Hartzler),  and  one  sister  (Grace  Hartzler). 
She  was  a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of 
Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery, 

Lauber,  Lydia  Catherine,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Elizabeth  Eichelberger,  was  born  in  De- 
catur Co.,  Kan.,  Apr.  28,  1891;  died  at  Fillmore 
County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb,,  Aug.  20,  1977; 
aged  86  y.  On  Nov.  19,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
John  Lauber,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Clinton),  one  daughter  (Phyllis — 
Mrs.  Lemoine  Johnson),  7 grandchildren,  4 great- 
randchildren,  one  sister  (Emma  Troyer),  and  2 
rothers  (Menno  and  Alvin).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Wilda — Mrs.  Raymond 
Kennel),  3 brothers,  one  sister,  and  one  grandson. 
She  was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug,  22,  in 
charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and  Fred  Reeb;  interment 
in  nearby  cemetery. 

Miller,  Cora,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Fannie 


(Yoder)  Oswald,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  < 
Sept,  16,  1884;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing 
Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  July  22,  1977;  aged  i j 
92  y.  In  1908  she  was  married  to  Rudy  Miller,  who  ' 
died  in  1933.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Barney  and  4i 
Marvin),  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Dale  Boyd,  J 
Cora — Mrs,  Venus  Zuercher,  and  Lela — Mrs.  jj 
Paul  Reining),  15  grandchildren,  18  great-grand-  i 
children,  and  one  sister  (Mervanna — Mrs.  N.  D.  !| 
Miller),  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons.  She 
was  a member  of  Berlin  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  serviees  were  held  on  July  25,  in  j 
charge  of  David  R.  Clemens  and  Paul  Hummel; 
interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Cemetery.  1 

Miller,  Debra  L.,  daughter  of  Truman  and  1 
Eunice  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  16,  |1 
1961;  died  in  a trail  bike/train  accident  on  July  2,  : 
1977,  aged  15  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents  and  3 
sisters  (Cathy — Mrs.  Stanley  Graber,  Cindy,  and  •] 
Sarah).  She  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  ’ 
on  July  6,  in  charge  of  Roy  K.  Yoder;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Myron  McKinley,  son  of  Amos  i 
and  Amanda  (Wyse)  Schmucker,  was  born  at 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Nov.  26,  1897;  died  of  a coronary 
attack  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1977;  aged  79  y. 
On  Dec,  4,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Herma  Short, 
who  died  in  1960.  On  Mar.  27,  1964,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Katharine  Rupp,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Maurice  and  Walter),  6 
daughters  (Virgi — Mrs.  Mahler  Wyse,  Nellie — 
Mrs.  Warren  Wyse,  Bessie — Mrs.  Leonard  King, 
Mary — Mrs.  Vincent  Beck,  Anna  Rose — Mrs, 
Ruben  Fuentes,  and  Carol  Jean — Mrs.  Virgil 
Eddy),  27  grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren, 

3 brothers  (Alfred,  Harvey,  and  Floyd),  and  4 : 
sisters  (Jen — Mrs.  Arminda  Stuckey,  Mrs.  Emma 
Roth,  Mrs.  Pearl  Aschliman,  and  Mary  Short).  He  j 
was  a member  of  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  'I 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in 
charge  of  Keith  Leinbach,  Walter  Stuckey,  and 
Jason  Hollopeter;  interment  in  Lockport  Cem-  ( 
etery.  j 

Schwartzentruber,  Marion,  daughter  of  Moses  i 
and  Rachael  (Jantzi)  Gerber  was  born  in  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  Aug.  20,  1924;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  10,  1977;  aged  52  2 
y.  On  Nov.  4,  1947,  she  was  married  to  Irwin  ' 
Schwartzentruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving . 
are  3 daughters  (Darlene — Mrs.  Daniel  Gerber, 
Gloria — Mrs.  Gary  Boshart,  and  Bonnie),  one 
grandson,  3 brothers  (Donald,  Wesley,  and  Mor-r 
ris),  and  2 sisters  (Alice — Mrs.  Clarence  Leis,  and' 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Willis  Bender).  Two  sisters  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  Maple  > 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  ■, 
were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  I 
Ervin  Erb;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Wideman,  Ray,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  . 
Wideman,  died  in  an  industrial  accident,  July  27,  > 
1977;  aged  25  y.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  ' 
Sauder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sistes^ 
(Erla — Mrs.  Henry  Bauman,  Beta — Mrs.  Iraj 
Martin,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Daniel  Martin),  and  5 
brothers  (Carl,  Elmer,  Clare,  Leonard,  and 
Merle).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bethel 
Mennonite,  Elora,  Ont.,  July  30,  in  charge  of 
Simeon  Hurst;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 


P.  688  by  Walter  Sawatsky;  p.  689  by  Peter  Dyck;  p.  691  by  Lydia 
Penner. 
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items  and  comments 


Claims  Soviet  Union  has  worst 
record  for  religious  liberty 

“It  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  devout 
believer  encounters  the  most  severe  opposi- 
tion to  his  religious  liberty,”  a two-volume 
report  to  U.S.  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  notes.  The  situation  of  believers  in 
most  East  European  states  is  characterized 
by  discrimination  but  not  by  active  re- 
pression (as  in  the  Soviet  Union). 
Churchgoers  there,  for  instance,  often  find 
their  way  and  that  of  their  children  barred 
to  some  higher  education  and  certain 
professions,”  notes  the  report  by  the  com- 
mission set  up  to  monitor  adherence  to  the 
Helsinki  Accords  on  Human  Rights. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights  in  general, 
“Czechoslovakia,  quite  simply,  has  the 
worst  record  of  all,”  the  report  asserts.  “The 
persisting  trauma  of  1968  (when  the  Soviets 
invaded  Czechoslovakia)  explains  much  of 
the  hysterical  overreaction  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  ‘Charter  ’77,’  ” the  document  writ- 
ten by  Czech  and  Slovak  dissidents  and 
made  public  last  January. 

Neutron  bomb  contrary  to  law, 
clergy  and  laity  concerned  say 

The  Midwest  Chapter  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned  claims  that  deployment  of 
the  neutron  bomb  would  be  contrary  to 
international  law,  besides  being  immoral. 
Twenty  members  of  the  ecumenical  antiwar 
group  sent  an  open  letter  to  President  Carter 
in  which  they  cited  international  treaties 
which  outlaw  weapons  causing  “unneces- 
sary suffering  ” or  indiscriminate  killing. 
They  also  asked  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  to  render  an  opinion  on  the  legality  of 
the  neutron  bomb  based  on  the  U.S.  being 
signatory  to  treaties.  The  bomb,  for  which 
some  development  funds  have  been  asked 
by  the  President,  would  radiate  lethal  rays 
killing  persons  painfully  over  a period  of 
days,  but  minimize  property  damage. 

Black  theology  conference 
shifts  from  nonviolence 

The  black  church  must  reassert  its  posi- 
tion as  leader  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  worldwide,  175  black  church  leaders 
and  theologians  declared  in  Atlanta.  As  the 
“only  institution  over  which  black  people 
have  total  control,  ” the  black  church  must 
lead  the  way  in  a new  struggle  for  “freedom 
from  injustice,  racism,  and  oppression,  ” the 
theologians  from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  wrote  in  a policy  paper. 
In  a major  shift  from  the  nonviolent  tradi- 
tion of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 


black  theologians  said  the  church  must 
“remain  in  service  among  black  people 
wherever  they  may  reside,  one  with  and  in- 
separable from  our  brothers  and  sisters 
around  the  world  who  fight  for  liberation 
from  oppression  in  a variety  of  ways, 
violently  and  nonviolently.  ” 


Parochial  schools  said  to  absorb 
Boston  students  fleeing  desegregation 
Public  school  records  indicate  that  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  Boston  area  have  be- 
come a “refuge  for  a large  number  of 
students  fleeing  the  court-ordered  deseg- 
regation, a Boston  newspaper  claimed. 
Despite  a 1974  statement  by  Cardinal  Hum- 
berto Medeiros  declaring  that  Catholic 
schools  must  not  become  a haven  for  those 
opposing  racial  integration  of  schools,  the 
Boston  Herald  American  said  figures  re- 
vealed that  parochial  schools  absorbed 
about  one  third  of  the  22,007  students  who 
transferred  out  of  Boston’s  public  schools 
since  September  1975.  Of  these  students, 
the  newspaper  said,  86.6  percent  were 
white. 


Italian-Americans  giving  up  wine 
joining  ranks  of  heavy  drinkers 

Italian-Americans  largely  have  given  up 
the  routine  drinking  of  wine  with  meals,  and 
outpace  the  national  average  of  heavy 
drinkers,  according  to  a new  study.  The  new 
pattern  may  be  an  indicator  that  Italian- 
Americans  may  be  producing  more  alco- 
holics in  the  future,  the  study,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  states.  To 
date,  it  notes,  Italian-American  commu- 
nities have  produced  few  alcoholics  com- 
pared with  other  ethnic  groups. 

Anticipated  influx  of  white  Africans 
creates  dissension  among  Bolivians 

Opposition  to  the  rumored  arrival  of  some 
30,000  families  of  German  and  Dutch  ex- 
traction from  Southern  Africa  continues  to 
grow  in  Bolivia  on  the  grounds  that  the 
white  settlers  will  bring  “apartheid  men- 
talities ” with  them.  Although  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Hugo  Banzer  Suarez  has 
denied  that  approval  has  been  given  for  the 
resettlement  of  30,000  families  from 
Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  arrival  of  any 
groups,  a plan  to  open  Bolivia  to  white 
colonists  has  been  drawn  up.  Government 
denials  only  refer  to  numbers — 30,000 
families  or  150,000  persons — not  to  the  plan 
for  massive  resettlement. 


Taiwan  Methodists  sever  ties 
with  U.S.  global  mission  board 

Methodists  in  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan)  have  broken  relations  with  the 


United  Methodist  Church  s Board  of  Global 
Ministries  because  of  the  U.S.  church 
agency’s  call  for  the  severing  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan  and  recognition  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  Two  United 
Methodist  missionaries  in  Taiwan  reported 
to  the  Board  in  New  York  that  in  mid-July 
the  Taiwan  Annual  Conference  of  the  Me- 
thodist Church  of  the  Republic  of  China  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  inform  the  Board  of 
its  action.  No  such  notification  had  been 
received  by  Aug.  10,  however. 

Hungarian  pacifists  okayed 
by  communist  government 

The  pacifist-oriented  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene  has  been  given  full  legal  recognition  by 
the  Hungarian  communist  government. 
Under  an  agreement,  the  Nazarenes  have 
agreed  to  perform  noncombatant  military 
service.  The  3,300-member  denomination 
recently  amended  its  doctrinal  and  organi- 
zational statutes  to  make  the  accord  with  the 
State  Office  for  Church  Affairs  possible. 

Many  Presbyterians  do  not  use 
denominational  sehool  material 

A survey  of  United  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations suggests  that  from  a half  to  two 
thirds  of  them  do  not  use  the  denomina- 
tion’s church  school  materials.  The  figures 
vary  depending  on  the  grade  level  being 
considered.  At  most  levels,  from  a fifth  to  a 
third  of  the  congregations  report  using  ma- 
terials from  nondenominational  evangelical 
curriculum  suppliers  such  as  David  C.  Cook, 
Gospel  Light,  Scripture  Press,  and  Union 
Gospel  Press.  About  a tenth  of  the  congrega- 
tions have  reportedly  opted  for  material 
from  other  denominations,  often  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  Other  congrega- 
tions said  they  used  various  combinations  of 
material,  wrote  their  own,  did  not  use  any 
curriculum,  or  used  only  the  Bible. 

Children  still  work  in  agriculture, 

Quaker  group  reports 

Despite  a 1974  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  restricting  child  labor 
in  agriculture,  children  under  12  still  work 
regularly  on  farms,  according  to  a report 
issued  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  The  title  of  the  report,  “School 
Days,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Fiestas,”  was 
reportedly  the  reply  of  a seven-year-old 
child  working  in  asparagus  fields  in  Wash- 
ington state,  who  was  asked  if  he  worked 
every  day.  Labor  of  migrant  children,  which 
the  AFSC  calls  “the  most  evil  form  of  child 
labor,”  exists,  according  to  the  report,  “be- 
cause of  the  total  economic  and  social  condi- 
tion of  migrant  labor  within  our  society.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  refusal  to  pay  adults  ade- 
quately for  an  adequate  number  of  weeks  a 
year  and  our  refusal  to  provide  a decent 
working  environment  for  these  workers.  ” 
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Puffery 


Puffery,  n.a.  “Puffing  publicity;  fulsome  praise.  ” 

A recent  report  showed  that  the  circulation  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  was  478  higher  than  a year  before.  As  actors  enjoy 
applause  and  preachers  listen  for  comments  on  their  sermons, 
so  editors  find  affirmation  in  climbing  circulations. 

Such  information,  of  course,  must  be  kept  in  perspective. 
The  gain  during  the  past  year  was  only  2 percent  and  has  not 
yet  brought  us  to  the  level  of  January  1975  when  we  peaked 
at  slightly  under  25,000  copies.  During  the  months  of  the 
slide  from  there  we  did  not  feel  led  to  announce  the 
circulation  news. 

It  is  typical  of  people  and  organizations  to  seek  to  impress 
others  by  reporting  good  news,  using  superlatives  liberally. 

In  book  advertising  this  is  called  “puffery.”  For  example,  a 
reviewer  may  write  a critical  review  of  a book,  but  at  the  end 
include  a few  phrases  with  a positive  slant.  The  advertiser  for 
the  book  company  can  lift  the  positive  phrases  from  the 
review  and  quote  them  without  the  broader  context.  I have 
one  before  me:  “A  major  book  ...  an  overwhelming 
experience  for  those  who  like  to  read  while  they  think.” 

I wonder  what  was  left  out.  Was  the  rest  of  the  statement 
as  positive  as  this?  Readers  of  the  ad  who  have  not  seen  the 
review  cannot  fully  understand  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  for 
they  see  only  a few  of  his  words.  To  add  the  negative,  of 
course,  could  make  the  ad  reader  cautious  and  he  might  not 
buy  the  book. 

I am  impressed  how  often  selective  reporting  is  used  in 
telling  of  the  work  of  the  church.  Giving  is  up,  enrollment  is 
up,  baptisms  are  up.  Yet  these  small  snippets  of  information 
fail  to  give  the  reader  a full  understanding  because  he  does 
not  have  the  complete  picture. 

No  doubt  it  is  not  possible  to  have  complete  reporting.  It  is 
only  when  there  is  movement  that  interesting  things  appear. 


If  enrollment  is  up,  why  not  tell  it?  If  yours  is  the  largest 
Sunday  school  or  the  fastest-growing  congregation  or  has 
the  highest  level  of  giving,  it  may  be  useful  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  know  this  so  we  can  be  instructed. 

But  at  what  point  does  such  a description  degenerate  into 
puffery?  We  announced  recently  that  21  congregations 
organized  Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plans  during  the  past 
year.  These  are  no  doubt  the  reason  for  our  increase  in 
subscriptions.  During  the  same  period  several  congregations 
decided  not  to  renew  their  group  plans.  I don’t  have  the  exact 
number;  it  is  a less  interesting  statistic  than  the  number  of 
those  who  began.  But  it  is  also  important  to  know  this,  if  you 
are  to  have  the  complete  picture  of  our  circulation  trends. 

I guess  puffery  annoys  because  we  know  it  is  only  a half- 
truth,  a half-picture,  not  a candid  view.  It  is  thrust  on  us 
almost  as  if  someone  does  not  wish  us  to  see  the  whole.  Yet 
there  are  many  things  about  other  persons — and  places  and 
programs  and  agencies  and  institutions  and  books  and 
products — that  we  really  want  to  know.  Several  weeks  ago 
the  Homemaker  and  I attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Conference.  We  listened  to 
addresses,  met  old  friends,  made  some  new  ones,  and  sought 
to  better  understand  the  group  of  people  meeting  there. 

In  a few  days  we  obtained  a sort  of  group  profile  of  the 
conference.  Now  we  understand  better  how  it  functions, 
some  of  its  apparent  strengths  and  weaknesses.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  this  kind  of  exposure  as  a way  to  understanding. 
Puffery  annoys  because  it  presents  a one-dimensional  view  of 
the  subject.  I cannot  believe  that  a person,  organization,  or 
group  is  one-dimensional  only. 

So  I become  cynical  about  puffery.  Whenever  anything  is 
described  as  the  biggest,  the  best,  the  only  one,  higher  than 
ever  before,  or  with  some  other  superlative,  I am  inclined  to 
ask,  “Are  they  trying  to  hide  something?  ” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Children:  heritage  of  the  Lord  or  obsolete? 
A radical  community  in  Burgos 


children: 

heritage  of  the  Lord 
or  obsolete? 


Editor's  note:  How  do  Mennonites  feel  about  children?  This 
question  occurred  to  the  Meetinghouse  editors  some  time 
ago.  We  heard  about  Ann  Lander’s  report  of  parents  who  said 
they  would  choose  not  to  have  children  if  they  had  the  choice 
today.  So  we  sent  the  question  in  the  title  to  a selection  of 
Mennonite  parents  and  workers  with  children.  Here  are  ten 
responses. 

Children — obsolete?  Then  is  the  human  race  obsolete! 
Children  cost  a great  deal — financially,  physically,  emo- 
tionally. They  test  your  patience,  reveal  your  own  shortcom- 
ings, and  frequently  reject  your  values  too — but  there  is  no 
greater  challenge  than  that  of  raising  a human  being  to 
maturity.  The  responsibility  is  awesome,  but  the  rewards  are 
great.  Kahlil  Gibran  reminds  us  that  children  are  like  arrows, 
to  be  shot  out  into  the  world  and  not  kept  for  ourselves,  but 
the  love  and  joy  they  bring  to  a home  is  a tie  that  binds, 
enriches,  and  endures. — Ruth  Vogt,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

o o o o o 

children  are  definitely  our  “heritage  of  the  Lord,”  as  each 
child  brings  a new  thought,  a special  gift  from  Him.  As  we 
stoop  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  a child,  we  tune  into  His 
latest  message. 

Why  did  Jesus  say,  “Become  as  a child”  to  enter  the 
kingdom?  Is  it  a child’s  humble  dependence,  his  joy  at  com- 
mon things,  his  eagerness  to  learn,  his  response  to  love,  or  his 
openness  and  candor  we  need  to  learn?  Surely  all  these 
qualities  prepare  us  for  kingdom  living. 

As  a single  person,  I am  thankful  to  parents  who  have 
shared  their  children.  All  of  us  need  these  God-appointed 
heralds  of  the  kingdom.  And  when  we  grow  old,  we  depend 
and  God  depends  on  the  “grown-up  children  ” to  do  the  main 
business  of  the  kingdom,  while  we  keep  the  coffers  of  grace. 
Then  we  prize  learning  from  small  grandchildren  to  rejoice 
and  anticipate  being  with  our  fatherly  King  waiting  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  life. — Marie  A.  Moyer,  Souderton,  Pa. 


Children  should  be  wanted  and  planned.  The  necessary  ] 
question  for  prospective  parents  should  be  the  complement  ' 
to  the  question  for  prospective  spouses.  The  question  is  not 
“Why  should  I (we)  marry?  ” but  rather  “Why  should  I not 
remain  single?”  The  question  is  not  “Should  we  have 
children  (a  child)?”  but  rather  “Why  should  we  not  remain  ^ 
childless?  ” 

Every  person  should  have  some  experience  with  young  and  ! 
growing  children.  However,  this  does  not  imply  that  people 
must  reproduce  their  own  offspring  for  that  experience.  We ; 
would  advocate  many  child  care  sharing  settings  and  op- 
portunities allowing  both  children  and  adults  a wide  variety 
of  relationship  possibilities. 

Assuming  the  sole  context  of  intergenerational  experiences  * 
to  be  in  the  nuclear  family  is  no  longer  healthy.  Being  a part 
of  the  very  precious,  sensitive,  frustratingly  honest  process  of 
caring  for  children  should  be  the  burden  of  the  entire  church 
community  and  the  reward  of  all  those  who  hear  the  calling 
to  be  parents  and  nurturers. — Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  and 
Richard  Friesen,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

O O O O 0 

I doubt  if  any  other  love  can  equal  the  love  of  a parent  for 
his  child — that  is  why  we  always  fall  back  on  the  father-son 
analogy  for  God’s  love.  Nevertheless,  the  reality  of  day-to- 
day  child  care  and  training  is  far  from  romantic.  I’d  never 
trade  those  free  seven  years  of  marriage  and  job  before  our 
son  was  born! 
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There  is  no  way  to  evade  it:  if  parents  and  church  are  going 
to  give  a child  the  love  and  discipline  and  faith  he  cries  out 
for,  they  will  have  to  devote  time  and  boundless  energy  to  the 
training  of  those  children,  Obviously  it’s  not  for  everyone.  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  ever  tackled  anything  more  difficult.  Yet 
there  is  also  a dimension  of  joy! — Mary  Lou  Cummings, 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

o O 0 o o 

children  enrich  my  life.  They  exhibit 
the  joy  of  discovery, 
the  wonder  of  creation, 
gratefulness  for  small  things; 
zeal  to  conquer  new  skills, 
the  thrill  of  accomplishment; 
moments  of  tenderness, 
candid  expressions  of  discontent; 
a forgiving  spirit, 
boundless  trust. 

Children  teach  me  what  God  is  like. 

Life  would  be  barren  without  children. 

From  the  moment  of  conception  children  are  to  be  valued 
and  respected  as  persons  of  worth.  Parenting,  therefore,  must 
receive  high  priority.  Parents  must  be  supported  and 
strengthened  in  their  responsibilities  for  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  their  children  so  they  may  choose  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  kingdom.— Kathryn  Aschliman,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Knowing  that  God  is  in  control  of  this  world,  in  which  He 
created  and  redeemed  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  we  accept 
and  acknowledge  our  eight  children  as  a blessed  heritage 
from  the  Lord.  They  are  our  extention  of  life  which  God 
created  and  we  enjoy  the  privilege  and  responsibility. 
Children  from  babies  to  teenagers  are  a challenge,  but  to  op- 
timistic believers  in  God’s  final  restoration  of  all  things, 
they  bring  joy  and  satisfaction. — John  and  Clara  Koop, 
MacGregor,  Man. 

o o o O o 

I d say  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  because 
through  our  children  we  experience  more  of  life.  Most  of  us 
wouldn’t  learn  some  of  the  lessons  needed  for  maturing  if  we 
weren’t  forced  to  do  so  through  daily  interaction  with  human 
beings  closely  related  to  us.  Where  else  can  we  better  learn  to 
produce  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  (Gal.  5:22)  than  in  a close 
family  situation?  And  what  we  learn  in  our  families  serves  us 
well  in  other  relationships,  too. 

I hate  to  think  how  intolerant  we’d  be  of  neighbors 
children  if  we  hadn’t  had  our  own  to  be  concerned  about.  Or 
how  critical  of  other  parents  we’d  be  if  we  didn  t know  from 
experience  that  it  is  about  as  easy  to  direct  the  wind  as  it  is  to 
steer  a young  person  east  when  he  wants  to  go  west.  Because 
we  don’t  always  enjoy  learning,  perhaps  we’d  choose  not  to 
have  children  today.  But  now  we  are  grateful  for  the  three  we 
have. — Selma  Hoog,  Burnaby,  B.C. 


Estes  Park  group.  Standing:  John  Newswanger,  Bloomington,  111.  Seated; 
Wesley  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Paul  Mark  and  Dwight  Schumm, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


We  have  five.  If  we  had  to  do  it  over  again,  we’d  do  it  the 
same  way.  And  we’d  hope  for  the  same  five;  there  is  none 
we’d  want  to  omit  next  time  around.  Each  has  added  a 
unique  contribution  to  our  home  and  each  has  a part  in  the 
kind  of  person  I am  becoming.  We  received  each  as  a gift  of 
the  Lord  when  they  were  born.  And  today,  with  three 
teenage  sons  and  two  preteen  daughters,  we  still  thank  God 
regularly  for  the  privilege  of  being  parents  ...  for  Him. 
Arden  Thiessen,  Steinbach,  Man. 

o o o o o 

Ghildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord!  They  bind  together 
the  past  and  the  future  not  only  through  their  genes  but 
through  the  traditions  and  values  by  which  the  family  lives. 
To  refuse  to  have  children  (except  under  special  circum- 
stances) is  to  state  that  the  past  has  no  meaning  and  the  fu- 
ture bears  no  hope.  It  is  the  most  pessimistic  of  all  possible 
statements! 

Living  with  children  brings  out  the  richest  in  human 
experience  including  both  joy  and  pain,  agony  and  ecstasy. 
The  pain  of  seeing  children  make  unwise  choices  (or  reflect- 
ing the  worst  in  us,  their  parents)  is  more  than  compensated 
by  seeing  Ghrist  formed  in  their  personalities,  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly perhaps,  but  nonetheless  surely  and  uniquely. — 
Ross  T.  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

o o o o o 

Although  our  children  are  13  and  under,  I very  much 
regard  them  as  an  heritage  of  the  Lord,  also  fruit  of  the  love 
that  is  in  the  marriage  union.  They  have  brought  much  joy 
into  our  home.  It  also  helps  parents  to  realize  more  how'  im- 
portant their  day-to-day  walk  is.  How  very  empty  this  world 
would  be  without  children’s  laughter  and  chatter!— Andrew 
Eriesen,  Gromer,  Man. 
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A radical 
community 
in  Burgos 

by  John  Driver 


I count  an  April  weekend  with  Comunidades  de  Vida  in 
Burgos  among  the  highlights  of  our  current  sojourn  in  Spain. 
The  invitation  to  serve  among  them  came  through  a young 
evangelical  who  participates  in  a community  of  witness  near 
Madrid.  In  his  contacts  with  them  he  noted  that  they  were 
studying  my  book,  Comunidad  y Compromiso,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  author  might  be  available  for  a personal  visit. 

Burgos  is  a very  traditional  city  about  250  kilometers  north 
of  Madrid.  Once  a capital  city,  currently  it  is  known  for 
the  extraordinary  concentration  of  military  officers  and 
clergymen  in  its  population.  As  one  might  expect,  the  growth 
of  the  evangelical  church  has  been  slow  in  Burgos. 

Formally,  the  evangelical  church  is  represented  by  a con- 
gregation of  one  of  the  Spanish  denominations  with  only  a 
handful  of  members.  A more  recent  development  is  an  inde- 
pendent Baptist  congregation  gathered  by  two  North 
American  families  (judging  by  accent  from  Texas),  where  at- 
tendence  apparently  runs  between  20  and  30. 

In  contrast,  the  Bible  study  groups  gathered  and  led  by 
members  of  the  community  are  attended  regularly  by  about 
200  young  people.  These  are  led  by  a core  of  some  75 
converted  and  committed  leaders. 

Youth  with  mission.  This  movement  began  in  Burgos 
through  the  witness  of  some  young  men  serving  under  the 
auspices  of  a group  called  Youth  with  a Mission.  They  came 
to  Burgos  and  began  living  simply,  sharing  their  life  and  wit- 
nessing to  the  secret  of  their  new  life.  The  call  to  conversion 
which  they  communicated  through  their  words  and  lives  was 
not  so  much  a call  to  discard  Catholic  ideas  and  to  adhere  to 
evangelical  ones,  as  a call  to  a new  lifestyle  characterized  by  a 
different  system  of  values. 

John  Driver  spent  25  years  of  mission  service  in  Latin  America.  He  and  his 
wife,  Bonita,  were  recently  transferred  to  Spain  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  missions  in  association  with  Mennonites  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 


John  Driver,  formerly  of  Latin  America,  now  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  their  emphasis  on  experience 
and  practice  more  than  doctrine.  It  also  explains  why  they 
have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  formally  call  themselves  evange- 
licals, or  Protestants,  but  simply  Christians.  Rather  than 
separate  themselves,  by  definition,  from  Catholicism  follow- 
ing their  conversion,  they  continue  to  maintain  a somewhat 
precarious  relationship  within  the  formal  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholie  Church. 

They  answered,  “No”  when  I asked  whether  they 
considered  themselves  to  be  “eomunidades  de  base  ” (a  cate- 
gory for  which  Vatica  II  has  made  provision).  The  reason  was 
that  this  would  commit  them  to  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  something  which  they  were 
not  willing  to  do  unconditionally.  Their  ongoing  relationship 
to  the  church  is  marked  by  conversation  with  the  clergy, 
sometimes  by  eertain  kinds  of  harassment,  sometimes  by  an 
uneasy  peace,  and  by  an  ongoing  witness  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble. And  since  the  alternative  these  groups  offer  in  their  work 
with  youth  in  the  parishes  is  apparently  more  successful  than 
any  of  the  others,  local  clergy  are  willing  to  continue  to 
tolerate  them. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  Bible  study  groups  are  char- 
acterized by  an  informal  atmosphere  in  which  some  15  to  20 
young  people  gather  in  a circle  with  several  leaders  to  sing, 
read  the  Bible,  and  attempt  to  understand  its  meaning  for 
them.  They  meet  in  parish  rooms  whenever  they  are  allowed 
to  do  so,  but  also  in  other  unlikely  places  such  as  public 
plazas  or  parks. 

The  Saturday  night  meeting  for  leaders  in  which  I par- 
ticipated met  in  an  attic  room  (in  which  the  ceiling  was  so  low 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  around  freely  in  an  upright 
position).  About  40  of  us  sat  on  the  floor  for  the  session  which 
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ran  for  about  two  hours.  The  Sunday  morning  meeting, 
which  was  open  for  all,  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  a 
large  school  whose  director  (a  member  of  a Catholic  religious 
order)  is  obviously  converted  and  who  participates  in  the 
movement.  When  time  ran  out  at  noon,  those  who  were  able 
to  stay  longer  moved  out  to  a public  plaza,  where  the  meeting 
continued  until  nearly  2:00  p.m. 

The  two  subjects  I was  assigned  were  “Gifts  and  Ministries 
of  the  Spirit”  and  “Communitarian  Dimensions  of  the 
Church.”  In  a discussion  period  following  the  first  presenta- 
tion (the  meeting  ran  from  shortly  after  11:00  p.m.  to  nearly 
1:30  a.m.)  the  statement  that  I considered  myself  a charis- 
matic Christian  to  whom  the  gift  of  tongues  had  not  been 
given  apparently  caused  a stir. 

The  next  day  a leader  of  the  group  called  it  a “bomb.”  Ap- 
parently their  relationships  with  Catholic  charismatics  and 
Pentecostals  had  obscured  this  possibility.  The  director  of  the 
school  where  we  met  the  following  day  was  apparently  im- 
pressed (or  relieved)  by  this  interpretation  because  he  told 
[me  that  he  had  not  received  the  gift  of  tongues  either,  al- 
j though  others  had  prayed  for  him  to  that  end. 

j Professionals,  students.  . . . Among  those  who  attended 
[the  Sunday  morning  meeting  were  a number  of  young 
professionals,  the  brother  who  served  as  director  of  the  school 
* in  which  we  met,  a sister  from  a local  convent,  leaders  of  the 
independent  Baptist  church,  and  a large  number  of  students. 
Questions  in  the  discussion  period  tended  to  deal  with  issues 
of  lifestyle  and  values  which  characterize  the  community  of 
Christ.  Interest  in  political  issues  and  the  posture  of  the 
follower  of  Jesus  in  the  world  provided  opportunities  at  a 
number  of  points  to  discuss  the  politics  of  Jesus  as  reflected  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  question  period  also  reflected 
considerable  concern  over  the  tensions  which  these  young 
; people  experienced  in  their  relationships  with  their  generally 
traditional  parents. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  are  conscious  of  its  weak- 
nesses. The  fact  that  participation  is  largely  limited  to  young 
people  is  a concern.  In  response  to  my  observation  that  the 
church  should  normally  represent  a cross  section  of  the  so- 
ciety, they  replied  that  they  are  waiting  for  someone  with  the 
gifts  necessary  to  carry  out  this  ministry  with  parents  and 
older  people.  They  also  realize  that  the  movement  is  in  a 
precarious  position.  One  of  the  leaders  said  that  he  some- 
times feels  uneasy  continuing  within  the  Catholic  Church 
while  sharing  so  little  of  traditional  Catholicism’s  practices. 

As  a sympathetic  observer  I could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed by  the  obvious  strengths  of  the  movement:  1)  An 
understanding  of  conversion  in  terms  of  radical  change  in 
values  and  lifestyle  as  over  against  the  traditional  under- 
standing which  sees  it  largely  in  terms  of  changing  from 
Catholic  ideas  to  Protestant  ideas.  2)  A vigorous  concern  for 
evangelism.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  leaders  were  already  plan- 
ning the  summer’s  activities  in  which  teams  would  go  out 


into  a number  of  places  in  Spain.  3)  A commitment  to  being  a 
movement  of  witness  within  the  church  without  considering 
division  as  a prerequisite  for  continuing  existence.  This,  of 
course,  means  a precarious  and  sometimes  persecuted 
existence  within  the  context  of  the  traditional  church. 

Evangelicals  not  able  to  understand.  A tragic  element  in 
this  development  is  that  the  evangelical  churches  in  Spain  are 
not  able  to  understand  or  accept  the  movement  for  what  it  is: 
a movement  of  renewal  and  witness  which  refuses  to  accept  a 
rupture  of  relationships  with  the  unfaithful  church  as  a pre- 
condition for  its  life  and  witness.  This  group  insists  that  the 
faithful  community  will  never  take  the  initiative  in  breaking 
fellowship.  I hope  that  we  can  continue  to  lend  encourage- 
ment and  provide  a teaching  ministry  as  occasion  affords. 

Shortly  after  our  recent  move  to  Barcelona,  I received  a 
second  invitation.  “We  are  writing  to  you  from  the  com- 
munity in  Burgos  because  you  have  done  us  much  good  and 
we  all  have  learned  a great  deal  that  many  of  us  were 
unaware  of  before.  We  want  to  invite  you  to  a retreat  in 
which  a large  number  of  youth  from  all  parts  of  Spain  will  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  then  going  out  to 
work  for  the  Lord  in  the  provinces  which  we  have  decided 
on.  . . .” 

I may  not  be  able  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  I hope  that 
there  will  be  other  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  mission 
of  Christ  in  Spain  by  ministering  among  them. 


All  of  one  piece 

Then  let  there  be  no  sense  of  give  and  take 
between  us.  Who  knows  where  the  end  of  one, 
where  the  beginning?  April  could  not  make 
earth  flower  without  seed  and  rain  and  sun. 

A readied  soil,  accepting  seed,  gives  all 
of  self — no  place  of  promise  willingly 
withheld — and  seed  gives  up  his  pedestal 
of  pride,  receiving  ordained  progeny. 

And  what  of  rain  and  sun  beyond  their  power? 

And  whence  the  spark  in  seed  for  earth  s dark  womb? 

Even  deity,  accepting  flower 

from  man,  gives  choice  of  ecstasy  or  doom. 

For  you  and  me,  receipt  of  grace,  love-spent, 
becomes  the  proffered  gift:  a sacrament. 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


September  20, 1977 
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Loving  our  brothers 

We,  have,  in  the  past,  been  subjected  to 
modesty  of  means  by  virtue  of  our  politics  of 
nonresistance  amid  secular  politics  of  force. 
This  imposed  modesty  and  its  lessons  of 
frugality  and  husbandry  of  resources  has  un- 
doubtedly given  us  an  advantage  in  the 
ability  to  survive  in  hardship  and  prosper  in 
an  environment  of  personal  freedom  which 
we  find  in  the  Western  world.  Now  that 
technology  has  handed  us  the  means  and 
Western  economics  has  invited  us  to  share  in 
the  resources  of  the  world,  we  must  begin  to 
question  the  meaning  of  modesty  and  our 
relationship  to  those  who  remain  in  dicta- 
torial circumstances. 

To  what  extent  has  our  modesty  given 
way  to  immodesty  of  lifestyle  and  our  frugal 
use  of  God  s creation  turned  to  misuse  by 
overconsumption?  To  what  extent  has  this 
overconsumption  fostered  politics  of  force  in 
Third  World  countries  which  are  suddenly 
realizing  that  they  must  curb  the  gush  of  ex- 
ploitable raw  materials  toward  the  highly 
technologized  and  consumerized  nations  if 
they  themselves  are  to  reap  any  benefits 
from  the  earth? 

These  questions  have  been  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  issuing  from  those  who  generally 
imply  their  leaning  by  the  fact  of  asking 

them.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Western  Men- 
nonite  church  adopt  a statement  which  is  in 
support  of  our  brothers  who  are  holding  the 
other  end  of  the  economic  stick.  Or  do  we, 
now,  like  the  rich  young  ruler,  have  too 
much  to  lose?  Do  we  blithely  use  the  mis- 
nomer "developing  countries”  when  our 
rate  of  expansion  is  tenfold  theirs  in  terms  of 
most  every  indicator  except,  ironically,  the 
sense  of  well-being?  Can  we  really  believe 
that  we  have  a substantial  argument  in  that 
our  consumerism  is  supplying  Third  World 
countries  with  markets? 

Hardly,  when  all  production  is  done  in 
the  mechanized  West  and  the  raw  materials 
returned  to  Third  World  countries  in  the 
form  of  products  unaffordable  to  the  vast 
majority.  We  are  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  if  Third  World  countries  obtained  the 
technology  and  means  of  manufacture,  they 
would  soon  be  selling  us  processed  goods  to 
their  advantage  rather  than  ours.  What, 

then,  can  our  statement  say?  May  I suggest 
the  first  two  sentences;  there  should  be 
more. 

1.  We  as  Mennonites  in  the  West  will  re- 
member our  tradition  of  modest  use  of 
re.sources  in  keeping  with  our  belief  that  the 
Lord's  message  is  one  of  reconciliation  and 
rejection  of  force,  both  physical  and  eco- 
nomic. 


2.  We  as  recipients  of  technological 
expertise  will  renew  our  efforts  to  provide 
means  for  the  Third  World  people  to  utilize 
and  care  for  the  portion  of  creation  that  is 
their  gift. 

I believe  that  if  we  take  this  personally,  as 
the  giving  of  water  to  a brother,  we  will  be 
blessed  with  an  awareness  of  what  the  true 
breadth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be. — 
Ken  Brunk,  Himo,  Tanzania. 


To  God  His  own 

In  answer  to  a question  regarding  the 
paying  of  taxes,  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees, 
“Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caeser’s;  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s”  (Mt.  22:21).  There  have 
been  some  questions  raised  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  war  taxes  by  those  of  us  who 
do  not  believe  in  war.  I suppose  there  is  no 
easy  answer  to  this  question,  but  it  seems 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  non- 
resistant  faith  quite  literally  pay  all  the  taxes 
required  by  Caesar. 

My  concern  is  not  so  much  with  the  first 
part  of  the  above  Scripture  as  with  the 
second,  “and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God  s.  ” I have  heard  very  positive  and  even 
heated  discussions  on  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  always  regarding  the  paying  of 
taxes.  The  part  referring  to  giving  to  God  is 
usually  ignored  in  these  discussions.  It 
seems  Jesus  used  this  occasion  to  urge  upon 
His  hearers  second  thoughts,  namely  the 
believer’s  responsibility  to  give  to  God  as 
well  as  to  the  government. 

The  story  suggests  that  the  questioners 
probably  supposed  that  Jesus  would  negate 
or  minimize  the  giving  to  the  government. 
Jesus  didn  t fall  into  their  trap,  but  gave  an 
additional  important  teaching.  Certainly 
Jesus  taught  and  also  the  apostles  in  the 
New  Testament  that  giving  to  God  must 
have  our  careful  attention,  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  gospel  and  our  citizenship  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  it  is  surely  more  important 
than  our  giving  to  Caesar. 

In  a recent  letter  from  Ernest  Bennett  to 
the  Mennonite  congregations  he  pointed 
out  the  deficit  in  the  Mission  Board  funds 
and  the  need  to  cut  back  outreach  if  mission 
giving  continues  at  the  present  rate.  The 
deficit  in  funds  of  our  Mission  Board  indi- 
cates that  we  are  not  taking  seriously  the 
second  part  of  Jesus  teaching  in  the  above 
Scripture.  While  I haven’t  heard  of  any  im- 
prisonment of  fines  among  us  for  violating 
the  first  part,  the  penalties  for  neglect  of 
giving  to  God  are  of  a different  nature,  but 
certainly  very  serious.  The  cause  of  Christ 
and  His  church  suffers  when  we  do  not  give 
as  we  can  and  should,  and  the  individual 
misses  the  blessing  God  wants  to  give  him. 

My  plea  is  that  we  take  just  as  seriously 
our  giving  to  God  as  we  do  paying  our 
taxes. — Elmer  Borntrager,  Glendive,  Mont. 


Lost  expectancy 

It  seems  as  though  the  church  has  lost  I 
something  of  the  expectancy  it  knew  a few  j 
years  ago.  Rarely  do  we  meet  these  days  ; 
those  to  whom  “the  blessed  hope,  and  the  | 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  i 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ” is  real,  so  real  that 
each  day  begins  with  the  thought,  “ Perhaps 
today!”  Let  us  recapture  that  stimulating  J 
expectation,  lest  we  be  overtaken  in  a spirit  ' 
of  slumber,  as  were  the  ten  virgins  of  Mat- 
thew 25,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draws 
near. 

There  is  a pungent  passage  in  Matthew 
24:37-39  given  by  our  Lord,  setting  forth 
the  urgency  of  readiness  for  His  return. 
Erom  The  Living  Bible  it  reads  thus:  “The 
world  will  be  at  ease — banquets  and  parties 
and  weddings — just  as  it  was  in  Noah’s  day 
before  the  sudden  coming  of  the  flood; 
people  wouldn’t  believe  what  was  going  to 
happen  until  the  flood  actually  arrived  and 
took  them  all  away.  So  shall  my  coming  be.  ” 

We  stand  breathlessly  on  the  threshold  of 
a new  era.  Every  moment  pulsates  with 
emotion.  The  world’s  Saturday  night  has 
come  and  the  morning  star  arises.  The  bride 
is  going  home  to  glory.  She  awaits  the  Bride- 
groom’s call.  The  Jew  has  already  packed  up 
and  is  going  back  to  Jerusalem.  Hell  s trium- 
virate— the  dragon,  the  beast  and  his 
sidekick,  the  false  prophet,  will  soon  be 
exerting  their  worldwide  diabolical  powers, 
according  to  Revelation  13.  Then  follows 
earth’s  1,000  years  of  the  reign  of  Christ. 

We  sense  also,  that  among  certain  Chris- 
tians there  is  the  deepest  conviction  day  by 
day  that  the  end  of  the  age  is  upon  us.  If  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  doing  one  thing  more  than 
another  today,  it  is  this;  There  is  going  on 
quietly,  almost  imperceptibly  to  some  under 
His  influence,  a spiritual  movement  of  heart 
separation  from  the  visible  and  tangible,  to 
the  unseen  presence  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  discerning  it, 
this  movement — entirely  spiritual — is  the 
proof  transcending  all  others,  that  our 
Lord’s  coming  is  imminent.  It  is  to  many  as 
a new  experience,  the  creation  of  an  aura  of 
tiptoe  expectancy.  This  spiritual  move- 
ment— felt  rather  than  understood — is  per- 
haps the  first  note  of  warning  that  our  de- 
parture is  indeed  at  hand — the  first,  faint, 
far-off  sounding  of  the  Lord’s  commanding 
shout,  which  is  to  call  up  His  own  to  the 
meeting  place  in  the  air  (1  Thess.  4: 15-17). 

“Occupy  till  I come  ” is  the  Master’s  di- 
rective to  His  servants  in  our  day  and  age. 
Let  us  remember  that  they  who  walk  the 
closest  with  Him,  and  work  the  hardest  for 
Him,  watch  the  best  for  His  return. 

“And  what  I say  unto  you  I say  unto  all. 
Watch.” — Allen  Bixler,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Editor’s  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
Hear  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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If  you  want 
one  year 
of  college, 
consider 
a certificate 
program 


Some  persons  do  not  want  to  go  to  college 
for  four  years.  Other  persons  are  mature, 
older  adults  who  want  a college 
experience  but  not  the  degree.  Still  others 
are  enrolled  at  universities  or  state 
colleges  but  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
do  part  of  their  study  on  a Mennonite 
campus.  There  may  also  be  those  who 
began  college  several  years  ago,  and  wish 
to  resume  studies  for  a year. 

Answering  the  need  of  these  persons  is  the 
One-Year  Certificate  Program, 
inaugurated  this  month.  Five  programs 
are  described  here.  Each  is  designed  to 
make  that  one  year  of  college  significant. 


Mennonite  studies 

Two  resource  collections  are  on  cam- 
pus—Mennonite  Archives  and  Men- 
nonite Historical  Library.  Among  those 
teaching  are  practicing  churchpersons, 
working  historians,  and  sociologists, 
including  J.  Howard  Kauffman,  codirec- 
tor of  the  every-member  profile;  Nor- 
man Kraus,  traveling  teacher  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  di- 


rector, Center  for  Discipleship;  Mary 
Oyer,  executive  secretary.  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal;  and  Theron  Schlabach, 
currently  writing  history  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Also  on  campus  are 
the  editors  of  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  journal  of  Anabaptist  and  Men- 
nonite studies. 


International  education 

Faculty  and  about  250  students  are  be- 
ginning the  10th  year  of  intensive  en- 
counter in  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  The  Study-Service 
Trimester  has  involved  2,250  students 
and  one  third  of  the  faculty  who  have 


taught  three  years  or  more;  54  percent 
of  the  faculty  have  served  or  studied 
overseas.  In  addition,  the  campus  offers 
a complement  of  international-related 
courses. 


Piano  pedagogy 

John  O'Brien  and  Kathryn  Sherer,  two  furnished  an  electronic  piano  labora- 
experienced  piano  educators,  have  built  tory,  and  instituted  an  annual  five-day 
a piano  preparatory  program  serving  workshop  for  piano  teachers  in  June, 
about  100  pre-college  pupils  a year. 


Biblical  studies 

Understanding  evangelism,  the  Bible, 
the  work  of  the  church,  and  one's  own 
call  from  God  will  be  aided  by  faculty 
who  include  former  missionaries,  writers 
of  Sunday  school  materials,  authors  of 


Business  administration 

This  one-year  program  meets  the  needs  ciples  under  the  business  and  economics 
of  the  young  high  school  graduate  who  faculty.  GC's  emphasis  is  the  family- 
recently  joined  the  family  business,  or  owned  business,  or  the  business  with 
the  mature  adult  wanting  a year  of  prin-  fewer  than  200  employees. 


books  and  articles  on  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  persons  who  have  taught 
the  Bible  throughout  the  North  Amer- 
ican and  overseas  church. 


For  more  information 

More  information  is  available  from  Di-  to  visit  the  campus;  please  write  or  call  in 
rector  of  Admissions.  You  are  welcome  advance.  Phone;  (219)  533-3161. 


GOSHEN  COLLEGE 
Goshen,  Indiana 


.shen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the 

itional  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational,  athletic,  financial  aid,  and  employment  pol.ces  and  programs. 
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New  leadership  training  for  Latinos 


Victor  Alvarez 


In  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of 
Spanish  Mennonite  Churches,  Hesston  Col- 
lege now  offers  a program  of  theological 
education  for  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonites.  Victor  Alvarez  represents  Hesston 
College  at  the  Seminario  Nazareno  His- 
panoamericano  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
coordinates  the  curriculum  offered  by  the 
Nazarene  seminary  with  Hesston’s. 

The  Nazarene  seminary  in  San  Antonio,  a 
four-year  Bible  college,  serves  as  a Hesston 
College  affiliate  campus.  The  ten  Meno- 
latino  students  in  San  Antonio  are  currently 
enrolled  as  Hesston  students  and  are  eligible 
for  an  associate  of  arts  degree  from  Hesston. 
They  will  meet  graduation  requirements  by 
taking  general  education  and  Bible-enrich- 
ment  courses  taught  in  Spanish  by  the  Naza- 
rene seminary  faculty.  Victor  Alvarez  is 
teaching  Mennonite  history  and  theology 
courses  to  round  out  the  course  of  study  for 
the  Mennonite  students. 

“Historically  this  program  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  for  Menolatinos.  I believe 
that  it  is  a new  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  us,”  said  Victor.  “The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  theological  training 
for  the  Menolatinos  that  would  adequately 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  fast-growing 


Menolatino  churches.” 

Negotiations  and  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded at  the  Spanish  Council  meeting  held 
at  Hesston  College  on  Aug.  2-5.  Victor,  his 
wife,  Margarita,  and  son  Victor,  Jr.,  moved 
to  San  Antonio,  and  classes  began  on  Aug. 
30. 

Victor  brings  a diversity  of  experiences  to 
his  new  position.  Born  in  Lima,  Peru,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  in 
1962.  Most  recently,  Victor  worked  as  an  in- 
dividual and  family  counselor  for  the  Span- 
ish Assembly  Social  Services  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  while  teaching  part  time  at  the  Institute 
Biblico  Menonita  in  Philadelphia.  He  also 
functioned  as  a youth  counselor  for  the 
Iglesia  Menonita  del  Buen  Pastor  in 
Lancaster,  and  as  vice-president  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  Spanish  Mennonite 
Council  in  Region  V. 

Consultation  on  draft, 
national  service  planned 

An  inter-Mennonite  “Consultation  on  the 
Draft  and  National  Service”  will  be  held 
Nov.  11  and  12  in  suburban  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  (U.S.)  and  the  peace 
officers  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches,  the  consultation  will  consider  how 
Mennonites  should  respond  in  the  event  of  a 
renewed  draft  or  the  institution  of  a national 
service  program  for  all  young  people  in  the 
United  States. 

The  draft  has  been  a focal  point  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  peace  witness 
over  the  years.  In  the  U.S.,  World  War  I 
conscription  saw  numerous  Mennonites  im- 
prisoned for  their  convictions.  In  World  War 
II  the  Civilian  Public  Service  camps  rep- 
resented a legal  alternative  to  military 
service,  but  left  unanswered  some  serious 
questions  about  governmental  control  of 
Christian  disciples. 

The  alternative  service  model  of  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  seemed  a better 
arrangement  to  most  Mennonites,  but  those 
Mennonites  who  were  draft  resisters  re- 


minded the  church  that  alternate  service  did] 
not  obviously  satisfy  all  of  the  biblical  prin-1 
ciples  which  must  be  considered.  The] 
consultation  will  survey  the  history  and  seek' 
the  leading  of  the  Spirit  regarding  the  shape 
of  response  to  any  draft  in  the  future. 


Business  and  professional 
people  to  hold  convention 


Over  300  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
business  and  professional  people  from 
various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  joint  Convention  of 
Mennonite  Industry  and  Business  Associates 
(MIBA)  and  the  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA),  sched- 
uled to  be  held  Oct.  20-23,  1977,  at  Sheraton 
Inn,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  convention, 
“Christian  Ethics  in  Our  Business  and 
Professional  Life,  ” will  be  discussed  by  a 
number  of  speakers,  in  workshops,  and 
highlighted  by  the  release  and  presentation 
of  the  new  curriculum  book,  “Ethics  in 
Business  and  Labor,  ” prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  MIBA  and  written  by  J.  Daniel 
Hess,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  (A  copy  of  the  i 
new  book  on  ethics  will  be  given  to  all  |; 
registrants  at  the  banquet. ) t 

The  keynote  address  at  the  joint  banquet  J 
on  Friday  evening  will  be  given  by  Bert  L.  | 
Metzger,  Evanston,  111.,  president  of  the  I 
Profit  Sharing  Research  Foundation,  on  the  ^ 
topic:  “Sharing  Profits  with  Employees:  An  j 
Expensive  Gift  or  a Unique  Incentive?  ” j 
This  will  be  followed  with  questions  and  a 1 
workshop  on  Saturday  forenoon. 

MEDA  will  conduct  its  annual  business 
meeting  on  Friday  morning  in  charge  of 
Milo  Shantz,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  president,  and 
Lloyd  J.  Fisher,  Akron,  Pa.,  executive  sec-  , 
retary.  Reports  of  field  work  in  various  coun-  ' 
tries  of  the  world  where  service  is  being  i 
given  will  be  received,  with  some  workers 
from  the  fields  present.  ■ 

MIBA  will  also  conduct  a brief  business 
session  to  receive  reports,  plan  and  approve 
program  and  budget,  and  elect  directors. 


Knowing  where  the 
young  folks  are 

The  church  has  a major  stake  in  the  faith 
development  of  young  adults,  maintains 
Hubert  L.  Brown  in  the  current  issue  of 
feedback,  occasional  newsletter  for  Men- 
nonite student  and  young  adult  workers. 

As  student  services  secretary  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Hubert  enlists  the 
church  to  contribute  resources  of  faith,  com- 
mitment, and  people  for  responding  to 
needs  of  students  and  urban  young  adults. 

In  addition  to  relating  to  students  on  non- 
Mennonite  campuses,  Mennonite  Student 
Services  since  1972  has  considered  ministry 
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The  Grace  Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  had  planned  to  make  39  quilts — one 
per  family — in  response  to  a request  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  for  light- 
weight bedding  for  Bangladesh.  Instead 
they  brought  51  to  the  MCC  West  Coast  of- 


fice in  Reedley,  Calif.  Fifteen  of  the  51  were 
knotted  in  a joint  effort  involving  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys  from  the  congrega- 
tion gathering  around  seven  quilt  frames 
following  a potluck  supper  in  the  church 
fellowship  hall. 


among  urban  young  adults  as  an  integral 
aspect  of  their  task. 

While  not  easy  to  define,  urban  young 
adults  are  considered  to  be  “post-high  Men- 
nonite young  people  who  have  scattered  to 
metropolitan  areas  for  differing  reasons 
(such  as  study,  employment.  Voluntary 
Service,  protest)  and  are  becoming  urban  in 
orientation,  attitudes,  and  values,”  Hubert 
explained.  “They  are  articulate,  mobile 
persons  whose  attitudes  and  way  of  life  are 
marked  by  an  urban  value  system. 

“As  they  seek  full  integration  into  the 
urban  scene,  they  raise  difficult  questions  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  value  com- 
mitments to  their  earlier  home  and  church 
communities,”  Hubert  continued.  “Al- 
though sharing  some  things  in  common, 
they  are  characterized  by  many  differences 
in  experience  and  outlook,  attitudes  and 
values,  housing  and  marital  patterns,  Chris- 
tian commitment  and  church  participa- 
tion.” 

During  September,  Student  Services  is 
asking  Mennonite  congregations  to  pro- 
vide names  and  addresses  for  the  annual 
churchwide  census  of  young  persons  scatter- 
ing beyond  their  communities.  This  year  for 
the  first  time  a single  request  combines  in- 
formation about  both  students  on  non- Men- 
nonite campuses  and  urban  young  adults. 
Previously  a census  for  each  group  was 
compiled  at  different  times. 

Data  gathered  will  be  programmed  by  a 
disk  system  which  will  insure  greater  speed, 
flexibility,  and  increased  capacity  for  new 
information  to  be  classified  and  retrieved, 
Hubert  said. 

The  annual  census  provides  the  primary 
denominational  directory  of  scattered  urban 
young  adults  which  enables  workers  in  the 
various  campus  and  urban  centers  to 
cultivate  relationships. — Willard  E.  Roth 


Leadership  training 
in  Sicily,  Brunk 


George  Brunk  III  conducting  Leadership  Train- 
ing seminar  in  Palermo,  Sicily. 

The  churches  in  Jamaica  and  Sicily  have 
profited  in  recent  years  by  Leadership 
Training  Seminars.  This  past  July  25  to  Aug. 
19,  George  R.  Brunk  III,  conducted  a four- 
week  training  seminar  in  Sicily  at  the 


Palermo  congregation. 

The  seminar  in  Sicily  was  Willard 
Eberly’s  vision  and  was  prompted  as  a 
preparation  for  a series  of  tent  evangelism 
campaigns  in  Sicily.  Willard  reports  on  the 
seminar  in  these  words:  “We  are  pleased  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  for  this  kind 
of  spiritual  preparation.  Brunk  has  done  a 
superb  job,  and  his  ministry  of  teaching  was 
deeply  appreciated.” 

George  Brunk  III,  had  been  a missionary 
for  six  years  in  Sicily  and  speaks  the  lan- 
guage. The  enrollment  was  ten  students 
with  some  members  of  the  Palermo  con- 
gregation auditing  the  courses.  Of  the  ten 
enrolled,  a few  were  students  from  other  de- 
nominations. Four  courses  were  taught:  Ga- 
latians, Christian  Doctrine,  Methods  of  Bi- 
ble Study,  and  Youth  of  the  Mennonites. 

The  range  of  maturity  among  the  stu- 
dents was  wide:  from  three-month  believers 
to  persons  who  grew  up  in  the  church.  The 
students  evaluated  the  seminar  with  much 
positive  expression  and  enthusiasm,  saying 
they  would  participate  again  with  even 
more  involvement  in  similar  future  sem- 
inars. — Moses  Slabaugh 

Harlan  (Ky.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship 

The  Harlan  (Ky.)  Mennonite  Fellowship 
began  Sunday  morning  worship  services  and 
Sunday  school  classes  on  Sept.  4.  Having 
met  on  Sunday  evenings  since  June,  the 
group  has  decided  to  formalize  the  organiza- 


tion of  a congregation  and  affiliate  with  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Twelve  adults  and  six  children  were 
present  for  the  first  service.  There  is  the 
potential  for  nearly  double  that  figure, 
including  MDS  volunteers  working  in  the 
flood  cleanup  and  rebuilding  programs. 

Those  interested  in  living  and  working  in 
an  Applachian  Mountain  community  and 
supporting  the  growth  of  a new  congrega- 
tion are  invited  to  contact  the  group’s 
moderator.  Bill  Zuercher,  604  S.  Main  St., 
Harlan,  KY  40831. 

Green  Hills  Center 
has  open  house 

Open  house  was  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  28, 
for  the  new  Green  Hills  Center,  located  on 
U.S.  68,  one  mile  north  of  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  The  Green  Hills  Center  represents  the 
completion  of  Phase  II  of  a ten-year  dream 
of  many  people  for  a retirement  center  and 
nursing  home  in  the  West  Liberty  area. 
Phase  I,  consisting  of  36  independent  living 
apartments,  was  completed  in  1975. 

Green  Hills  is  a nonprofit  organization. 
The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
thirteen  members,  representing  eleven 
churches:  1,  Church  of  God;  2,  Friends;  1, 
Independent;  3,  Mennonite;  2,  Methodist; 
1,  Presbyterian;  1,  United  Church  of  Christ; 
and  2 members  elected  from  the  community 
at  large.  Mrs.  Kathy  Sommers  is  the  director 
of  services  at  the  Center,  and  Ira  Thut  is 
resident  manager  of  the  independent  living 
apartments. 
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Leadership  training 
in  Jamaica,  Hostetters 

B.  Charles  and  Grace  Hostetter  left  on  Sept. 
5 for  Jamaica.  Charles  will  conduct 
leadership  training  seminars,  fill  appoint- 
ments in  the  nine  Mennonite  congregations, 
and  conduct  weekend  Bible  conferences. 

The  Hostetters  are  sponsored  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Mission  Board  and  will 
stay  only  a short  time,  perhaps  six  weeks. 
Since  1955,  the  Virginia  Board  has  had 
missionaries  in  Jamaica,  but  in  August  of 
this  year,  all  missionaries  and  teachers  (ex- 
cept one)  left  the  island. 

One  missionary  teacher  remains  in  Ja- 
maica. Fay  Mumaw  is  principal  of  the 
Maranatha  School  for  the  Deaf  and  has  had 
no  problem  getting  a work  permit. 

The  Hostetters  plan  two  brief  trips  to 
Jamaica  and,  in  addition  to  leadership  train- 
ing, will  explore  open  doors  in  Jamaica.  If 
work  permits  are  available  they  will  take  up 
more  permanent  residence  in  Jamaica  and 
continue  their  work  in  the  area  of  leadership 
training. 

The  Hostetters  divide  their  time  between 
the  Virginia  Mission  Board  and  the  General 
Mission  Board,  Elkhart. — Moses  Slabaugh 

Consultation  on  native 
people  and  church 

For  over  350  years  mission  has  been  to  and 
for  the  Indian  people  of  North  America  and 
not  by  and  with  them.  It  is  time  for  church 
boards  and  agencies  to  consider  adopting 
Indian  boards. 

So  spoke  Cecil  Corbett,  native  American 
Presbyterian  church  leader  at  an  Aug.  15-17 
consultation  for  Mennonites  working  with 
native  concerns  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  consultation,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Minis- 
tries, brought  to  Freeman,  S.D.,  about  40 


persons  currently  working  in  church-related 
programs  with  native  peoples. 

The  two-day  meeting  was  a time  of  shar- 
ing concerns  and  insights  and  receiving 
input  from  Corbett  and  from  Mennonites 
such  as  Lawrence  Hart,  Menno  Wiebe, 
Malcolm  Wenger,  Curtis  Berkey,  and 
others.  Issues  relating  to  native  spirituality, 
sovereignty  and  self-determination,  re- 
source and  economic  development,  the 
church’s  presence  and  cross-cultural  com- 
munication were  topics  of  discussion. 

Ethiopia  church 
acts  to  build 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia 
has  taken  action  to  build  church  buildings  at 
two  locations  in  Awash  Valley  east  of  Naza- 
reth. MKC  has  asked  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  to  match  a fund  of  $5,000  (U.S.), 
which  the  church  has  raised  for  this  project. 

In  a recent  meeting  the  MKC  executive 
committee  expressed  the  need  for  “a 
stronger  spiritual  ministry  in  the  plantation 
churches”  and  agreed  to  challenge  five  ma- 
ture Christians  to  a full-time  teaching 
ministry  among  the  growing  churehes  of 
Awash  Valley.  Five  congregations,  made  up 
largely  of  persons  employed  on  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  vegetable  plantations,  have  been 
established  in  the  valley.  Several  of  the 
groups  worship  in  temporary  shelters.  MKC 
now  has  a total  membership  of  2,850  persons 
in  twelve  congregations. 

Eric  Rempel,  MCC  appointee  who  is 
development  consultant  to  the  Meserete 
Kristos  Church,  reported  that  he  has  recom- 
mended a small  urban  development  pro- 
gram to  include  backyard  vegetable  garden- 
ing, sun-drying  of  vegetables,  health  educa- 
tion, solar  cooking,  and  adult  literacy. 
Rempel  says  MKC  is  mostly  an  urban 
church  and  the  kinds  of  projects  he  is 
proposing  are  practical  for  persons  living  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Beit  Jala  School 
under  local  control 

Although  the  Arab  Charitable  Society  occa- 
sionally furrows  its  brow  over  future  fi- 
nancial concerns,  the  first  year  of  transfer- 
ring the  secondary  school  at  Beit  Jala,  West 
Bank,  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
to  local  control  has  gone  well.  The  society, 
created  to  administer  and  finance  the  school 
as  MCC  gradually  withdraws  its  support 
over  a five-year  period,  feels  good  about  its 
first-year  efforts  and  the  support  shown  by 
the  local  community.  “I  feel  good  that  the 
local  people  are  behind  us  100  percent,  ” af- 
firmed Bishara  Awad,  MCC  volunteer  and 
principal  of  the  school.  “It  is  very  clear  to 
them  that  the  school  has  been  transferred  to 
local  control.  It  has  changed  their  attitude, 
and  they  feel  the  responsibility.” 


f 

1 

Groups  explore  j 

media  effectiveness  d 

Representatives  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men-  i 
nonite  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  I 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Men-  | 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  have  j 
suggested  a media  coordinator  be  appointed 
in  the  Lancaster  area  to  promote  more  effec-  ; 
tive  media  outreach.  j 

Representatives  are  continuing  conversa- 
tion to  clarify  the  purpose  and  specific 
responsibilities  for  an  area  media  coordina-  | 
tor  and  define  working  relationships. 

A similar  arrangement  has  already  been 
worked  out  with  the  Southeast  Mennonite  1! 
Convention  in  Florida,  where  Harold 
Shearer  now  serves  half  time  as  media  coor- 
dinator. Southwest  Conference  is  setting  up 
media  coordinators  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

One  way  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
nationally  or  regionally  released  public-  | 
media  messages  is  to  tie  them  directly  to 
points  of  local  contact,  said  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts. 

National  and  regional  advertising  is  often 
supplemented  by  local  advertising  that 
mentions  the  local  outlet  or  dealer.  Simi- 
larly, religious  broadcasts,  books,  and  spots 
can  provide  the  name,  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  a local  congregation  or 
pastor.  Weaver  added. 


Oswald^  Margrit  Oesch 
visit  U.S.  churches 


Oswald  and  Margrit  Oesch,  missionaries 
serving  with  the  Luxembourg  Association  in 
Europe,  visited  Mennonite  churches  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  U.S.  during  the  month  of 
August.  Oswald  is  pastor  of  the  Dudelange 
congregation,  which  has  joined  with  the 
Rosswinkel  congregation  to  form  the 
Luxembourg  Association  and  to  carry  on 
home  mission  activities. 

The  Oesches  prepare  a two-minute  gospel 
message  in  Luxembourgish  each  week  and 
record  it  for  telephone  use.  About  400 
persons  dial  the  message  each  month.  The 
telephone  ministry  is  advertised  by  dis- 
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tributing  cards  periodically  to  each  home  in 
the  area.  Oswald  says  the  Protestant 
Reformation  never  reached  Luxembourg,  so 
people  tend  to  be  skeptical  of  an  evangelical 
witness. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  their  visit  to 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  U.S.,  Oswald 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  he  experienced.  He  noted  the  in- 
volvement of  laymen  and  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  businessmen  who  carry 
heavy  responsibility  also  participate  in  the 
church’s  program. 

But  the  Oesches  expressed  a concern 
about  American  Mennonite  churches.  They 
said  there  is  not  enough  enthusiasm  for 
evangelism.  While  members  enjoy  a warm 
fellowship  among  themselves,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  concern  about  bring- 
ing others  to  Christ,  they  commented. 
“Even  the  midweek  prayer  meeting  seems 
too  closed  in  to  make  outsiders  feel  wel- 
come,” Oswald  observed. 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board  cooperates 
with  the  Luxembourg  Association  by  assist- 
ing in  the  support  of  the  Oeseh  family. 


MDS  Johnstown 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  flood  clean-up 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  moving  with  “very 
strong  response  from  inter-Mennonite  con- 
ference groups.  Old  Order  Mennonites,  and 
Amish,”  reported  Nelson  Hostetter,  execu- 
tive director,  on  Aug.  16. 

The  clean-up  operation  has  moved  head- 
quarters into  Johnstown’s  First  Mennonite 
Church  which  had  been  under  water  earlier. 
Headquarters  had  previously  been  in 
Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  which  was 
not  affected  by  floodwaters. 

Uncertain  times  in  Ghana 

Roman  Catholic  students  in  Ghana  have 
protested  an  archbishop’s  appointment  as 
special  adviser  to  this  West  African  coun- 
try’s ruling  military  government. 

When  General  Ignatius  Kutu  Ac- 
heampong  invited  Archbishop  J.  K.  Amissah 
to  be  a special  adviser  to  the  head  of  state, 
the  Aquinas  Society  of  the  University  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Kumasi  circu- 
lated among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
an  open  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

Dated  June  16,  1977,  the  communication 
asked  Archbishop  Amissah  to  refuse  associa- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Military  Council  at 
this  uncertain  and  critical  moment  of  its 
reign.  Reasons  given  by  the  students  for 
their  request  included: 

— The  current  government  assumed 
power  through  force  and  the  church  does 
not  support  such  impositions  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

— Freedom  of  the  press  is  nonexistent  in 
Ghana  today  with  consequent  suppression 


of  truth. 

— Molestation  of  innocent,  unarmed  cit- 
izens and  other  brutalities  are  being  per- 
petrated by  the  government. 

A day  later,  a convocation  made  up  of 
both  students  and  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghana  on  the  outskirts  of  Accra 
adopted  a resolution  calling  for  the  Supreme 
Military  Council  itself  to  resign.  The  resolu- 
tion noted  that  the  government  had  lost  its 
capacity  to  rule  as  evidenced  by  a total  dis- 
regard for  constitutional  process,  mis- 
management of  the  economy,  increasing 
evidence  of  corruption  in  public  office,  a cli- 
mate of  increasing  repression  and  harass- 
ment of  citizens,  and  total  lack  of  candor  in 
official  pronouncements  concerning  na- 
tional issues  and  the  systematic  suppression 
of  information  on  matters  of  national 
interest. 

The  nation  is  visibly  crippled  by  critical 
food  shortages,  industrial  stagnation,  and 
soaring  inflation  amid  widespread  charges 
of  corruption  and  mismanagement  in  gov- 
ernment, according  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch. 

“Accra,  the  once  buoyant  seaside  capital, 
has  become  a rundown  city  of  shabby  build- 
ings, broken-down  public  services,  water 
shortages,  and  bare  shop  shelves  surrounded 
by  slums  and  a growing  army  of  unem- 
ployed,” the  AP  reporter  wrote. 

The  economic  crisis  has  spread  deep  into 
the  countryside.  Because  of  food  shortages, 
a serious  nutrition  problem  now  exists,  one 
expert  told  the  reporter. 

The  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  has  a 
membership  of  about  600  in  16  congrega- 
tions, most  of  them  located  in  rural  areas. 
Laurence  M.  Horst  is  moderator  of  the 
conference. 

In  transition 

Mahlon  and  Mabel  Hess  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
on  July  22  from  Tanzania,  where  they  had 
spent  the  past  year  teaching  at  Bukiroba  Bi- 
ble and  domestic  science  schools.  The 


Hesses  visited  Mennonite  projects  in  Kenya, 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel 
en  route  to  the  States.  Mahlon  is  associate 
secretary  for  church  relations  in  the  In- 
formation Services  Office  of  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board. 

Other  persons  returning  are:  Don  and 
Evelyn  Hertzler  and  family  to  R.  2,  Box  248, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357;  Joel  Hackman  to 
551  Landis  Road,  Harleysville,  PA  19438; 
Chester  and  Grace  Kauffman  to  60  Main  St., 
Salunga,  PA  17538.  Emilio  and  Migdalia 
Montanez  and  family  to  the  U.S.  after  serv- 
ing as  evangelist  couple  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  nine  months. 

Outgoing:  Roy  and  Hope  Brubaker  and 
family  to  Box  47596,  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Den- 
nis and  Lucille  Boettger  to  Haile  Mariam 
Mamo  Memorial  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Eth- 
iopia; Grace  Yoder  to  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Hon- 
duras; Rosemary  Esch  to  Mennonite  Voca- 
tional Institute,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras;  Andrew  and  Dorothy  Leather- 
man  and  family  to  Rosslyn  Academy,  Box 
14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Marvin  and  Donna  Siegrist  to  Mennonite 
Vocational  Institute,  Apartado  77,  LaCeiba, 
Honduras;  Jere  Brubaker  to  Shirati  Hos- 
pital, Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania; 
Amzie  and  Fannie  Yoder  and  family  to 
Apartado  340,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras; 
Simeon  and  Edna  Hurst  to  Bukiroba  Bible 
School,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 
Elizabeth  Hostetter  to  Mennonite  Guest- 
house, P.O.  Box  47596,  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Ge- 
neva Rufenacht  to  Mennonite  Board  office, 
Nairobi,  Kenya.  Leo  and  Mary  Yoder, 
ALERT,  Box  165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia; 
Michael  Lehman,  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Apartado,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  Jerold 
and  Joy  Birky  and  family.  Pine  Grove 
Academy;  Marian  Buckwalter,  Mennonite 
Board,  Box  47596,  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Rose 
Marie  Zook,  Pine  Grove  Academy;  Harold 
and  Joyce  Lefever  and  family,  Apartado  77, 
LaCeiba,  Honduras;  Nelson  Weber, 
Apartado  77,  LaCeiba,  Honduras. 


mennoscope 


Lois  Kraybill  Stahl  (Mrs.  Omar)  died  on 
Sept.  5,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
She  had  served  in  Europe  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  from  1955  to 
1976.  A memorial  service  was  held  at  Bossier 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  10. 

Richard  Bowman  was  licensed  to  the 
ministry  in  a service  at  Corvallis  Mennonite 
Church,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  on  Sunday,  Aug. 
14,  at  3:00  p.m.  The  service  was  led  by 
George  Kauffman,  pastor  of  the  church. 
James  Lapp,  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
moderator,  brought  a message,  and  the 


charge  was  given  by  Harold  Hochstetler, 
conference  minister.  Richard  was  called  to 
assist  in  the  pastoral  leadership  of  the  Cor- 
vallis congregation.  He  and  his  wife,  Elsie, 
and  two  sons  are  living  in  Corvallis,  where 
he  is  studying  at  Oregon  State  University. 

Black  Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa., 
needs  a couple  for  year-round  maintenance. 
Contact  Paul  L.  Denlinger,  90  Greenfield 
Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

Philhaven,  a mental  health  facility  spon- 
sored by  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference, 
is  planning  an  open  house  for  the  general 
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public  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  8 and 
9,  between  1:30  and  8:00  p.m.  The  open 
house  celebrates  both  the  culmination  of  a 
$1.2  million  building  program  and  the  hos- 
pital’s twenty-fifth  year  of  community 
service.  Philhaven  is  located  between  Lan- 
caster and  Harrisburg. 

An  exhibition  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter 
photographs  opened  Goshen  College’s  1977- 
78  art  exhibition’s  program  on  Sept.  11.  The 
display  will  run  through  Oct.  2.  This  collec- 
tion of  Indiana  wildlife  photographs  by 
Porter  was  assembled  by  Deborah  Dahlke- 
Scott.  Abner  Hershberger,  Goshen  College 
professor  of  art,  back  from  a sabbatical  year 
in  Italy,  will  show  recent  paintings  and 
prints  from  Oct.  9 through  30.  Other  exhibi- 
tions will  be  announced. 

Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  Pub- 
lications will  reissue  Gerhard  Lohrenz’s  pic- 
ture books  on  the  Mennonites  in  Prussia  and 
Russia  in  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  this 
fall.  The  two  volumes.  Heritage  Re- 
membered and  Damit  es  Nicht  Vergessen 
Werde,  were  first  published  in  1977  and  are 
now  out  of  print.  Since  then,  Lohrenz  has 
continued  to  collect  rare  photos  and  to  make 
changes  and  corrections  in  the  books.  Write 
CMBC  Publications,  600  Shaftesbury  Blvd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3P  0M4,  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  a sizable  quantity  of  vegetable 
seed  available  to  drought-stricken  Laos,  pro- 
viding it  can  be  distributed  in  a way  that 
maintains  its  identity  as  a contribution  from 
the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  of  North  America  rather  than  be- 
ing absorbed  into  a large  government  seed 
pool.  Laos  is  currently  suffering  from  a 
drought  which  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials say  is  the  worst  in  their  memory.  They 
are  anticipating  almost  total  crop  failure  in 


the  normally  fertile  southern  part  of  the 
country  and  a crop  half  the  normal  size  from 
Vientiane  Plain  in  central  Laos. 

Adriel  School,  a residential  treatment 
facility  for  emotionally  disturbed  slow- 
learning  adolescents,  has  an  opening  for  a 
social  worker.  A master’s  degree  in  social 
work  is  preferred;  applications  will  also  be 
accepted  from  persons  holding  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  social  work.  The  salary  is  competi- 
tive and  fringe  benefits  are  liberal.  Contact 
Mr.  James  Burkett,  Box  188,  West  Liberty, 
OH  43357.  Phone:  513-465-5010. 

Pinchpenny  Press,  Goshen  College,  has 
just  released  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Bub- 
berson  Brown,  an  oral  history  of  Edisto  Is- 
land, transcribed  by  Nick  Lindsay.  Lindsay, 
poet-in-residence  at  Goshen  College,  taped 
most  of  William  Brown’s  story  in  July  of 
1970.  His  editing  concluded  this  past  winter 
after  daily  talks  with  Brown  on  Edisto  Is- 
land, South  Carolina.  The  oral  history  of 
Edisto  Island  taps  a language  and  story  form 
unique  to  the  isolated,  sea-island  com- 
munity. The  book  is  available  at  the  Goshen 
College  English  office. 

Lonnie  Yoder,  a 1976  graduate  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  was  ordained  in  a Sunday 
morning  service  of  ordination  and  congrega- 
tional commitment,  at  East  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  28. 
Robert  Lee  Hartzler  delivered  the  message. 
Pastor  J.  John  J.  Miller  gave  the  charge  and 
led  in  the  ordination  prayer.  The  entire  con- 
gregation was  involved  in  laying  on  of  hands 
and  in  personal  commitment. 

Twenty-six  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
students  are  combining  historical  study  with 
a transcultural  experience  in  “ Euroterm’’ 
seminar.  The  students,  led  by  Marijke  A. 
Kyler  of  EMC’s  modern  languages  depart- 
ment, left  New  York  City  on  Sept.  5,  for  the 
11-week  study-travel  program.  The  Euro- 


term seminar  offers  three  course  credits  in 
history  or  sociology,  interdisciplinary  studies 
(IDS),  and  transcultural  studies. 

On  Sept.  4,  six  persons  joined  in  signing  a 
charter  statement  officially  organizing  a 
new  Mennonite  congregation.  Rocky  Mount 
Mennonite  Church,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C., 
will  be  a part  of  the  Tennessee-Carolina  Dis- 
trict of  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 
Ed  Godshall  is  bishop  of  that  district  and 
worked  with  the  group  during  the  organiza- 
tional procedures.  Herb  Steffy  was  ap- 
pointed contact  person  for  the  new  con- 
gregation. All  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  Rocky  Mount  Mennonite 
Church,  1920  Lynne  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount, 
NC  27801.  Phone:  919-977-1901. 

The  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
resumed  operations  2:00  p.m.,  Sunday, 
Sept.  4.  The  museum  in  EMC’s  science 
center  will  be  open  free  of  charge  to  the 
public  from  2:00  to  3:30  p.m.,  every  Sun- 
day, except  holidays,  during  the  school  year. 
The  facility  houses  over  6,000  items,  includ- 
ing mounted  native  mammals,  birds  and 
fish,  minerals  and  crystals,  insects,  and 
fluorescent  rocks  and  minerals.  Church, 
school,  and  civic  groups  may  arrange  special 
showings  by  calling  433-2771,  ext.  246. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  announces  their  fall 
Autumn  Leaves  Retreat,  Oct.  4-7,  1977. 
This  midweek  retreat  for  older  adults  will  be 
led  this  year  by  Tilman  Smith  of  Goshen,  In- 
diana. For  information  and  reservations 
write:  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box  157, 

Canadensis,  PA  18325.  Phone:  717-595- 
7505. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  began 
its  year  with  record  enrollment.  Included  in 
the  294  total  are  230  local  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  64  dormitory  students.  Dorm 
students  come  from  many  Eastern  states  and 


Lavorne  Vogt  Nafziger  serves  on  the  Overseas  Missions  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  attends  committee  meetings  four 
times  a year  to  assist  in  overseas  planning  and  policy  making. 

Laverne  grew  up  in  India  where  her  parents,  the  Milton  Vogts,  were 
missionaries  (1927-68).  From  her  own  experience  in  an  overseas  setting, 
and  involvement  in  the  Hopedale  (III.)  congregation,  she  gives  insightful 
counsel  to  the  committee.  That’s  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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as  far  away  as  Michigan  and  Florida.  The 
five  international  students  come  from  Iran, 
Ethiopia,  Lebanon,  and  Trinidad. 


Camilo  and  Maria  de  Petrella  celebrated 
their  70th  wedding  anniversary  at  the 
Floresta  Mennonite  Church  in  Buenos  Aires 
Aug.  21.  Many  of  their  friends  from  the  in- 
terior city  of  America  were  there  to 
congratulate  them.  Delbert  Erb  presided 
over  the  reminiscing  and  Mario  Snyder 
extended  congratulations  in  the  name  of  his 
father,  Elvin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pas- 
tors there.  Maria  became  a Christian  during 
the  early  thirties,  while  the  Butts  were  there, 
and  Camilo  was  baptized  while  the  Snyders 
were  there.  They  had  seven  children  and 
one  adopted  daughter.  Now  there  are 
fifteen  grandchildren  and  several  great- 
grandchildren. 

Classes  at  the  new  Mennonite  Seminary 
in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  started  on  Aug.  15 
with  seven  full-time  students  plus  some 
part-time  night  students.  Three  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  are  on  the  teach- 
ing staff.  John  Koppenhaver  teaches  New 
Testament  introduction,  studies  in  Ephe- 
sians and  Philippians,  and  church  history. 
Ruth  Koppenhaver  teaches  English,  and 
Earl  Sears  teaches  upper-level  English  at 
night. 

Mac  Bustos,  founding  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Menonita,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
moved  into  a new  effort  with  lowa- 
Nebraska  Mennonite  Conference  to  begin  a 
new  congregation  in  Moline,  111.  Mac  and 
Mary  Bustos  are  being  supported  by  the 
conference.  Benjamin  Vasquez,  formerly 
pastor  in  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference,  has 
been  named  pastor  of  Iglesia  Evangelica. 

Fred  Krause,  executive  director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, will  address  guests  at  a retirement 
recognition  dinner  on  Sept.  18  for  Hattie 
and  Richard  Larlham,  founders  of  the  Hat- 
tie Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio. 
Sponsorship  of  the  Foundation,  a residential 
care  and  treatment  facility  for  children  who 
have  profound  dysfunctions,  has  been 
assumed  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Other  events  include  ground- 
breaking for  an  expansion  project.  Paul 


Kurtz  has  been  appointed  by  the  Larlham 
Board  as  executive  director  of  the  Founda- 
tion which  is  licensed  for  104  children  under 
six  years  of  age. 

Good  debate,  good  decisions,  and  a lot  of 
brotherhood  marked  the  I5th  annual  con- 
ference of  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  in 
mid-August,  reported  missionary  Laurence 
Horst.  He  also  wrote  that  the  Bible  Society 
of  Ghana  called  a special  meeting  of  its  na- 
tional council  in  late  August  to  coincide  with 
the  visit  of  Million  Belete,  a United  Bible 
Societies’  officer  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  who  is 
president  of  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Sept.  18-21. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
New  Boston,  Iowa,  Sept.  12-18. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Hartville,  Ohio;  five  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Pinto,  Md.;  three  at 
Cazenovia,  111.;  one  at  Trinity,  Glendale, 
Ariz. ; one  at  Breslau,  Ont.;  three  at  Rocky 
Ridge,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  12  by  baptism  and 
two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Corry,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Ernest  D.  Martin 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  3005  Renkenberger 
Rd.,  Columbiana,  OH  44408.  Kenneth  G. 
Good  from  Manson,  Iowa,  to  R.  1, 
Westover,  MD  21871.  Luke  S.  Martin  from 
Atglen,  Pa.,  to  811  S.  Sixth  St.,  Allentown, 
PA  18103;  tel.  (215)  435-5061.  Herbert 
Minnich  from  302  S.  6th  St.,  to  114  W.  Purl 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  tel.  (219)  533-3833. 
J.  Otis  Yoder,  from  Quarry ville.  Pa.,  to  Star 
Route  3,  Box  150,  Breezewood,  PA  15533. 
William  Wickey  from  Brutus,  Mich.,  to  214 
S.  8th  St.,  Apt.  A,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bally,  Robert  and  Carol  (Cawley),  Minonk,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Christine, 
June  18,  1977. 

Byler,  Philip  and  Linda  (Charles),  Roanoke, 
Va.,  second  and  third  children,  Melanie  Ann  and 
Marcia  Renee,  Aug.  9,  1977. 

Clemens,  Stan  and  Jo,  Normal,  111,  fourth 
child,  third  son,  Steven  Richard,  July  15,  1977. 

Crossgrove,  Gary  and  Marilyn  (Yoder),  Leo, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Felisa  Lee,  Aug.  15,  1977. 

Deardurff,  Doug  and  JaLeen  (Bultman),  Mo- 
rocco, Ind.,  first  child.  Heather  Marie,  June  16, 
1977. 

East,  Robert  and  Terri  (Becker),  Kentland, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Amy  Lee,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Flatt,  Bradley  and  Brenda  (Bruce),  Kentland, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Bradley  Dale,  Jr.,  Aug.  25,  1977. 

Frank,  Timm  and  Jeanise,  Carlock,  111,  second 
son,  Nikklaus  James,  June  9,  1977. 

Click,  Jesse  B.,  Jr.,  and  Eloise  (Buckwalter), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rochelle  Leigh,  June  12,  1977. 

Gontz,  Delbert  Lee  and  Ruby  (Cordell), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jenny  Leigh,  Aug. 
29,  1977. 

Honn,  David  and  Connie  (Grant),  Mt.  Ayr, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Misty  Dawn,  Aug.  31,  1977. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carol  (Lais),  Salem, 


Ore.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Denise  Lynne, 
Aug.  25,  1977. 

Kemp,  Mike  and  Beverly  (Critchnau),  Adair, 
Okla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ronald  Wayne, 
Aug.  12,  1977. 

King,  Gregory  and  Ramona  (Chupp),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  third  child,  first  son,  Bartholomew  J., 
born  June  22,  1977;  received  for  adoption,  Aug.  5, 
1977. 

Kleen,  Tony  and  Carol,  Normal,  111.,  first  child, 
Rebecca  Lynn,  July  28,  1977. 

Lehman,  Wayne  and  Karen  (Denlinger), 
Fayetteville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Marsha  Ann,  July  6, 
1977, 

Lengacher,  Robert  and  Judy  (Ulrich),  Spen- 
cerville,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Jay, 
July  5,  1977. 

Liechty,  Neal  and  Jeannie  (Lupurt),  Spencer- 
ville,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jesse  Jeremiah, 
Aug.  12,  1977. 

Marvin,  Bruce  and  Donna  (Miller),  Cen- 
treville,  Mich,,  first  child,  Jeremy  Edward,  Aug. 
21,  1977. 

Myers,  Nelson  and  Darlene  (Denlinger),  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lynette  Sue,  July  6, 
1977. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Janis  (Ramseyer),  Evan- 
ston, 111.,  second  son,  Christopher  Paul,  May  19, 
1977. 

Monson,  Michael  and  Donna  (Bontrager), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Anne,  Aug.  18,  1977. 

Neuenschwander,  Conrad  and  Debbie  (Hersh- 
berger), Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first 
son,  Conrad  Michael,  Aug.  24,  1977. 

Newswanger,  Carl  and  Louise,  Bloomington, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill  Alison,  Aug. 
15,  1977. 

Potsander,  Dennis  and  Rachel  (Reschly),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Jason  Dennis,  Aug.  24,  1977. 

Troyer,  Gordon  and  Juanita  (Ropp),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Andrea  Michelle,  Aug.  18,  1977. 

Turner,  Kenny  and  Ginny  (Ramsey),  Morocco, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Chadwick  Allen,  Apr,  30,  1977. 

Zehr,  Craig  and  Barbara  (King),  Morton,  111., 
first  child,  Susan  Marie,  Aug.  22,  1977. 

Zook,  John  Paul  and  Jamie  (Harmon),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Gabriel  Barrett,  Aug.  16, 
1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen  2:24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Beck — Frey. — Gary  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Becki  Frey, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Gary  R.  Hodges 
and  Ellis  B,  Croyle,  July  8,  1977. 

Darnell — Skrivseth. — David  Darnell,  Bemidji, 
Minn.,  Kitichi  Pines  cong,,  and  Leah  Skrivseth, 
Dayspring  cong.,  Roosevelt,  Minn.,  by  Ben 
Skrivseth,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Gingerich — Miller. — Mark  Gingerich  and 
Georgia  Miller,  both  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong,,  by  Vernon  E,  Bontreger,  Aug.  28, 
1977. 

Gring — Kontul. — Daniel  E.  Gring,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Revival  Center,  and  Robin  Kontul,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Randy  Rosenberger,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Haarer — Lechlitner. — Cnarles  Wesley  Haarer, 
Shipshewana,  Ind,,  Marion  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Gail  Lechlitner,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Paul  Lauver, 
Aug.  27,  1977. 

Holtan — Eichelberger. — Owen  Holtan,  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Letz  Eichel- 
berger, Denver,  Colo.,  Glennon  Heights,  Colo., 
by  Roger  Hochstetler,  Aug.  12,  1977. 

Hostetler — Seckler. — Daniel  G.  Hostetler, 
Roanoke,  111.,  and  Kris  Seckler,  East  Peoria,  111., 
by  James  Detweiler,  June  22,  1977. 
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Hosteller — Stutzman. — J.  Marcos  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  and  Anita 
Stutzman,  Community  Mennonite  cone.,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  by  David  E.  Hostetler,  father  of  the 
groom,  June  11,  1977. 

Lauver — Patrick. — John  William  Lauver,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  (Howe,  Ind.),  and 
Patricia  Patrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Richard  Yoder,  May  7,  1977. 

Leakey — Miller. — Michael  Leakey,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Joyce  Miller,  Cen- 
treville.  Pa.,  Valley  View  cong,,  by  Arland  Miller 
and  David  Miller,  father  ana  uncle  of  the  bride, 
Aug.  5,  1977. 

Lehman — Swartzendruber. — Lynn  Lehman, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  and  Susan  Swartzendruber, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Vernon 
Gerig  and  Robert  Hartzler,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Leichty — Zehr, — Kevin  Leichty,  Coralville, 
Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Dawn  Zehr,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  Eugene  cong,,  by  Harold  Hochstetler  and 
Richard  Wenger,  Aug.  20,  1977, 

Lyons  — Dearing.  — Terry  Lyons,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  LaDora  Dearing, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  Hillside  Chapel,  by  Jim  Mullett, 
July  3,  1977. 

Miller — Schrock. — Peter  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind,, 
College  cong.,  and  Julia  Schrock,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Zion  cong.,  by  P.  L.  Frey,  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Monaldo — Bontrager. — Frank  Monaldo,  Sil- 
ver Springs,  Md.,  and  LaDonna  Faye  Bontrager, 
Hutchinson,  Kan,,  South  Hutchinson  cong,,  by 
Calvin  King,  Aug,  6,  1977. 

Moser — Martin. — Kermit  J.  Moser,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  and  Marjorie  E.  Martin,  Croghan,  N.Y., 
both  from  Croghan  Conservative  cong.,  by 
Richard  I.  Zehr,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Oswald — Stoltzfus, — Mark  Oswald,  Beemer, 
Neb.,  Beemer  cong.,  and  Constance  R.  Stoltzfus, 
Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Kenneth  G, 
Good,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Peachey — Rhodes. — Paul  E.  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong,,  and  Sara  Rhodes, 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  First  Methodist  Church,  by 
David  Ream  and  Erie  Renno,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Peters — Myzck. — Don  Peters,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Hesston  cong.,  and  June  Myzck,  Methodist 
Church,  July  1,  1977. 

Sandberg — Birkey. — John  W.  Sandberg  and 
Charlene  Birky,  both  from  Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  John  F.  Murray,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Swartzentruber — Wittmer. — Edward  Swartz- 
entruber  and  Coleen  Wittmer,  both  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  J.  D.  Graber, 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  Aug.  26,  1977. 

Yoder  — Stahl.  — Kenneth  W.  Yoder,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Joyce  Stahl,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  Waldron,  Mich.,  by 
Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Aug.  27,  1977. 


obituaries 

art’  the  tlrati  «|ikI|  dir  in  llir  l/ipd  14  131  r 
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Bechler,  Ada  L.,  was  born  in  Aberlin,  Kan., 
Oct.  21,  1896;  died  at  her  home  on  July  25,  1977; 
aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Bechler,  who  died  on  Dec.  30,  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Harold  and  LeRoy  Bechler), 
7 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Norman  Roth),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Amy 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Eichler,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Springer).  She  was  a member  of  Michigan 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  26,  and  at  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  July  28,  in  charge  of  Charles  Haarer;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Jordan,  Charles  F.,  was  born  in  Gloster,  Miss., 
Feb.  14,  1914;  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Aug. 
21,  1977;  aged  63  y.  He  was  married  to  Editn 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 


sons  (Fred  and  Kevin)  and  3 daughters  (Cheryl, 
Carol,  and  Gail).  He  was  a member  of  Calvery 
Mennonite  Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  24,  in  charge  of  LeRoy  Bechler;  interment  in 
Forest  Lawn,  Hollywood. 

Eberly,  Celestia,  daughter  of  Solomon  J.  and 
Barbara  (Hofstetter)  Amstutz,  was  born  at  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Jan.  6,  1902;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Aug.  28,  1977;  aged  75  y.  On  Aug.  15,  1925,  she 
was  married  to  Jay  H.  Eberly,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley),  one  daughter 
(Janet),  one  brother  (Allen  Amstutz),  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Amstutz).  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  30,  in  charge  of  Arnold 
C.  Roth;  interment  at  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
Twinsburg,  Ohio. 

Geib,  Irvin  D.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Alice 
(Demmy)  Geib,  was  born  in  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa., 
May  9,  1903;  died  of  a heart  attack  near  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Aug.  27,  1977;  aged  74  y.  In  August  1925 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  Mae  Nissley,  who  died  in 
May  1966.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Edgar),  12 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Anna  Mary  Kulp),  and 
one  brother  (Omer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Richard)  in  March  1977.  He  was  a 
member  of  Chestnut  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  31,  in 
charge  of  Raymond  Charles,  Landis  Sangrey,  and 
John  Groff;  interment  in  Hernley  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery, 

Hockman,  Elmer  S.,  was  born  in  New  Britain 
Twp.,  Pa,,  Jan.  16,  1910;  died  en  route  to  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  16,  1977; 
aged  67  y.  On  Jan.  24,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Sara  M.  Landis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Walter  L.  and  Clyde  L.  Hockman),  and  5 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  18,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  W. 
Burkhalter;  interment  in  Peibasie  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Climena  L.,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Catherine  (Landis)  Ehst,  was  born  at  Bally,  Pa,, 
Mar.  20,  1900;  died  at  Pottstown  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Aug.  26,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Mar,  3,  1925, 
she  was  married  to  Jacob  F.  Kolb,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth  W, — Mrs. 
Forrest  W.  Essick),  2 sons  (Homer  E.  and  Wilmer 
E. ),  9 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (John  L.  Enst),  She  was  a member 
of  Vincent  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  30,  in  charge  of 
Norman  G.  Kolb  and  Karl  Glick;  interment  in 
V'incent  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 

Lehman,  Jennie  V.,  daughter  of  John  and  Alice 
(McBride)  Longenecker,  was  born  in  Conewago 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  26,  1890;  died  at  Lehman’s  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Rheems,  Pa,,  Aug.  24,  1977;  aged  87  y. 
In  March  1915,  she  was  married  to  G.  Frank 
Lehman,  who  died  on  May  24,  1949,  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Wayne  P,,  Mahlon  L.,  Glenn  L.,  and 
Ammon  L. ),  2 daughters  (Alice  E,  Gall,  and 
Ruth^Mrs.  Clarence  Givens),  28  grandchildren, 
18  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Elmer 
Longenecker).  She  was  a member  of  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of 
Richard  H.  Frank  and  Walter  L.  Keener;  inter- 
ment in  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Mack,  Elmer  M.,  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary 
(Mensch)  Mack,  was  born  in  Yerkes,  Pa,,  Mar.  8. 
1890;  died  at  his  home  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  5, 
1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Mar.  11,  1911,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  Kratz,  who  died  on  June  4,  1977. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary),  3 grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers 
(John  and  Jesse  Mack).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Noah  K.  Mack).  In  1933  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  served  Providence  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  a member  of  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of  Norman  G.  Kolb  and 
Walter  Hunsberger;  interment  in  Providence 
Mennonite  Cemetery, 


Stutzman,  Darreld  Dee,  son  of  Don  and  Bon- 
nie (Saltzman)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Grand  Is- 
land, Neb.,  Oct.  4,  1954;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  July  16,  1977;  aged  22  y.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  one  daughter  (Stacy  Marie),  3 
brothers  (Kevin,  Don,  and  Darwin),  one  sister 
(Judy  Albrecht),  his  maternal  grandparents  (Ben 
and  Gertrude  Saltzman),  and  his  paternal  grand- 
mother (Iva  Stutzman).  He  was  a member  of 
Plainview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Louis  Landis  and 
Allen  Groff. 

Troyer,  Eva,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
Troyer,  was  born  at  Seward,  Neb.,  in  1894;  died 
at  St.  John’s  Medical  Center,  Joplin,  Mo.,  Aug. 
16,  1977;  aged  83  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Joseph  Troyer),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Lena  Barney, 
Mrs.  Frances  Troyer,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Mary  Pieper,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Click).  She  was 
a member  of  Aurora  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Eugene  Yoder. 

Weaver,  James  L.,  son  of  Paul  E.  and  Ada 
(Huber)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Akron,  Pa.,  Jan.  23, 
1948;  died  of  cancer  at  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  Aug,  29,  1977;  aged  29  y.  On  Sept. 
26,  1970,  he  was  married  to  Carolyn  Good,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 children 
(Corey  James  and  Alison  Kaye),  and  3 brothers 
(Kenneth  L,,  Donald,  and  Paul  E,,  Ir,).  He  was  a 
member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of 
J.  Elvin  Martin,  Wilbert  Lind,  and  Leon  R.  Shirk; 
interment  in  Hammer  Creek  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery, 

Yoder,  Anna,  daughter  of  Mast  and  Mary 
(Beiler)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  July 
31,  1896;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her  home  in 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec. 
6,  1917,  she  was  married  to  John  H.  'Yoder,  who 
died  on  Nov.  11,  1974.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Thomas,  Jess,  J.  Maynard,  and  Lester),  2 
daughters  (Mary  Ellen,  and  Rosanna — Mrs. 
David  E.  Hostetler),  19  grandchildren,  and  3 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug,  23,  in  charge  of  John  L,  Rush 
and  Ira  Kurtz;  interment  in  Mast  Cemetery, 
Morgantown,  Pa. 

Zook,  Karla  Josephine,  daughter  of  J.  Irvin 
and  Karen  (Steen)  Zook,  was  born  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Aug,  14,  1977;  died  at  Hershey  (Pa.)  Medical 
Center,  Aug.  16,  1977;  aged  2 d.  Surviving  are 
one  sister  (Teri  Lynn),  2 grandmothers  (Mrs. 
Minnie  Zook  and  Mrs.  Esther  Steen),  and  great- 
grandparents  (Mrs.  Naomi  Yoder,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Steen,  Edward  Wendt).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  Aug.  11,  in 
charge  of  Erie  Renno. 

Zook,  Linda  E.,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Annie 
(Kauffman)  Zook,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Sept.  28,  1887;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Aug.  23, 
1977;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  14,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  J.  Zook,  who  died  on  Dec.  2,  1947. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (John  D.  Zook),  6 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mary  King).  One  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Jacob  B. 
Yoder)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  26,  in  charge 
of  Gerald  Peachey,  Louis  Peachey,  and  Erie 
Renno;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 
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Psychologist  argues  that  profession 
has  become  religion  of  self-worship 

A Christian  psychologist  has  argued  that 
“psychology  has  become  a religion,  in  par- 
ticular, a form  of  secular  humanism  based 
on  worship  of  the  self.”  In  a book  entitled 
Psychology  us  Religion:  The  Cult  of  Self- 
Worship,  published  by  Eerdmans,  Dr.  Paul 
C.  Vitz,  associate  professor  of  psychology  at 
New  York  University,  critiques  what  he  calls 
“selfism.”  Dr.  Vitz  contends  that  much  of 
modern  psychology,  and  society  in  general, 
has  become  dominated  by  the  theories  of 
psychologists  Erich  Fromm,  Carl  Rogers, 
Abraham  Maslow,  and  Rollo  May,  But  he 
finds  their  ideas  paralleled,  and  in  some 
cases  anticipated,  by  popular  preachers  of 
the  1930s  and  40s  such  as  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  and  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Dr. 
Vitz  maintains  that  “selfism,”  with  its  stress 
on  individual  autonomy  and  the  person  as 
the  measure  of  all  things,  is  anti-Christian. 
He  points  out  that  it  negates  or  denies  such 
Christian  doctrines  as  sin  and  love  for  God 
and  one’s  neighbor. 

WCTU  members  urged  to  oppose 
tax  deductions  for  alcohol  ads 

Mrs,  Herman  Stanley,  president  of  the 
National  Woman  s Christian  Temperance 
Union  (WCTU),  has  urged  passage  of  a bill 
before  Congress  to  prohibit  business  from 
taking  tax  deductions  for  advertising  alco- 
holic beverages.  Addressing  her  organiza- 
tion’s 125-member  Executive  Board  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  103rd  annual  WCTU 
convention,  Mrs.  Stanley  asked  why  the  li- 
quor industry  should  be  allowed  a deduc- 
tion of  approximately  $310  million  for  al- 
cohol advertising  in  1976,  the  great  part  of 
which  was  directed  toward  our  youth,  while 
the  federal  government  spent  $313  million 
to  combat  and  treat  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  in  the  same  year?"  She  declared  that 
active  support  of  H.  R.  786,  sponsored  by 
Rep.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (D’Calif.), 
“should  be  given  in  writing,  and  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress  should 
be  made  aware  of  our  opposition  to  decrimi- 
nalization of  marijuana  and  other  narcotic 
drugs.” 


Says  sex  replacing 
violence  on  prime  time 

A major  advertising  agency  s report  on 
upcoming  television  trends  has  indicated 
that  TV  shows  with  sexual  themes  may  re- 


place violence  as  the  number-one  issue  for 
critics  of  television  programming.  The 
report,  issued  by  Batten,  Arton,  Durstine, 
and  Osborn,  stated  that  ABC-TV’s  projected 
new  series,  “Soap,  may  launch  an  entirely 
new  dimension  of  problems  for  prime  time 
TV,  noting  that  as  networks  continue  to  air 
shows  with  adult  topics,  the  anti-sex 
crusaders  are  beginning  to  form  their 
ranks,”  “Soap,”  a new  series  which  parodies 
daytime  soap  operas,  but  with  clear  sexual 
overtones,  has  been  strongly  criticized  by 
various  religious  leaders,  and  a campaign 
against  it  has  been  spearheaded  by  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Carl  Mclntire  arrested 
in  tax  demonstration 

Carl  Mclntire,  the  fundamentalist 
preacher,  has  been  charged  with  obstructing 
traffic  in  Cape  May,  N.J.,  in  leading  a tax 
demonstration  down  Beach  Street.  Cape 
May  police  said  the  demonstrators  ignored 
directive  that  they  march  along  the  side- 
walk, The  protestors  were  supporting  Mr. 
Mclntire  in  his  tax  dispute  with  the  city. 
The  city  holds  that  Mr.  Mclntire,  through 
his  affiliates,  Shelton  College  and  The 
Christian  Beacon  Press,  owes  some  $723,000 
in  back  taxes  on  various  properties.  Mr. 
Mclntire  has  argued  that  his  properties  are 
tax-exempt.  He  said  of  the  charges  of 
obstructing  traffic,  “We  have  a hostile  chief 
of  police.  ” 

Says  King  would  leave  Egypt 
Graham  play  golf 

An  interviewer  from  Christianity  Today 
asked  black  minister  Jesse  Jackson  whether 
there  are  major  differences  between  white 
and  black  evangelicals. 

Jackson’s  reply  appears  in  the  Aug.  12 
issue,  p,  15;  “I  told  somebody  one  time  that 
the  classical  difference  between  Dr.  King 
and  Billy  Graham— both  were  evange- 
licals—was  that  Billy  Graham  would  have 
preached  to  the  slaves  in  Egypt  and 
converted  their  souls  and  told  them  to  go 
back  to  the  fields;  then  he’s  have  gone  and 
played  golf  with  Pharaoh.  Dr.  King  would 
have  preached  to  change  their  souls  and 
then  taken  them  to  Capaan.  See,  it  s riot 
enough  to  change  people’s  appetites  and 
desire  for  freedom  and  then  send  them  back 
to  slavery  while  you  go  play  golf  with 
pharaoh.  God  wants  the  mind,  body,  and 
soul  of  His  people.  God  is  more  likely  to 
manifest  Himself  when  you  change  from  the 
tendency  of  the  oppressor  to  Him  as  the 
Liberator. 

“1  think  evangelicals  by  and  large  have 
been  too  insensitive  to  the  environment  in 
which  God  has  sent  us  to  evangelize.  A part 
of  the  mission  is  the  creation  of  a just 
world.  ” 


King  appeals  for  prayers 

King  Moshoeshoe  11  of  Lesotho,  an  en- 
clave within  the  east-central  part  of  South 
Africa,  has  appealed  to  the  tiny  nation  s 
citizens  to  pray  for  rain  to  bring  an  end  to  a 
severe  drought  that  has  hit  the  country. 
About  70  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
1,1  million  are  Christians,  mostly  Roman 
Catholic. 

Amish  to  sue  for  exemption 
from  having  photos  taken 

Amish  plan  to  join  a lawsuit  seeking  re- 
ligious exemptions  from  the  new  Indiana 
law  requiring  persons  to  be  photographed 
for  driver's  licenses.  Attorney  Benjamin 
Crawford,  a spokesman  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Amish  Religious  Freedom, 
said  the  committee  will  join  the  class  action 
suit  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Pentecostal  House 
of  Prayer,  The  Pentecostal  group,  like  the 
Amish,  avoids  being  photographed  as  a con- 
flict with  biblical  Scriptures  opposing  “grav- 
en images.  There  are  an  estimated  350  car- 
driving Amish  in  Indiana. 

Peace  organization  crusading 
against  neutron  bomb  plans 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  has 
called  for  “emergency  action’  to  stop  plans 
for  the  neutron  bomb,  There  is  nothing 
more  urgent  for  you  to  do  today  than  to  wire 
or  telephone  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  to  let  them  know 
your  feelings  about  the  neutron  bomb,  the 
fellowship  said  in  a postcard  being  sent  to 
supporters.  Thirty-two  years  after  Hir- 
oshima, the  Pentagon  is  seriously  consider- 
ing another  first  use  of  a nuclear  bomb.  The 
immorality  of  the  bomb  is  obvious.  If 
produced  and  deployed,  it  will  escalate  the 
arms  race.  Once  used  in  combat,  it  will 
make  all-out  nuclear  war  almost  inevitable. 

Liquor  expenditures  up  $1,3  billion 
WCTU  president  reports 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gee,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  (WCTU),  reported  that  the  U.S. 
drinking  public  paid  $26  billion  last  year  for 
alcoholic  beverages.  Citing  statistics  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  she 
noted  that  the  increase  in  expenditures  for 
liquor  rose  by  $1.35  billion  over  the  1975 
figure.  “We  hear  people  complain  about 
increased  taxes,  the  cost  of  gasoline,  and  in- 
flation generally,  Mrs.  Gee  said.  \et,  if 
every  drinking  person  were  to  eliminate  his 
or  her  expenditure  for  liquor,  wine,  and 
beer,  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  such 
savings  could  be  used,  not  to  mention  sav- 
ings in  doctor  bills  and  the  elimination  of 
rehabilitation  centers,  increased  costs  to  in- 
dustry, and  the  well-being  of  homelife. 
The  WCTU  officer  pointed  out  that  the 
1976  figures  breaks  down  to  $2.97  million 
spent  every  24  hours  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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Sex  and  violence 


rhore  is  an  ongoing  discussion  among  church  leaders  of 
the  L'.S.  over  the  issues  of  sex  and  violence  in  the  mass  media, 
principalK  television,  The  controversy  has  been  building  up 
over  the  past  several  years  and  focused  earlier  on  the  issue  of 
violence.  According  to  a blurb  on  a book  I have  before  me, 

' From  the  time  your  child  is  5 until  he  s 15,  experts  say  he 
w ill  see  13,000  violent  deaths  in  your  home,  on  your 
television  screen,  Such  writers  were  treated  as  calamity 
howlers  until  evidence  began  to  build  of  violent  crimes  traced 
directly  to  violence  on  television. 

For  example,  in  September  1973,  a movie  on  ABC  showed 
a deliiuiuent  group  who  poured  gasoline  on  people  and  set 
them  on  fire.  Within  two  days  a young  woman  in  Boston  was 
forced  by  six  men  to  pour  gas  on  herself  and  they  set  her  on 
fire  so  that  she  died.  A few  weeks  later  a similar  thing 
happened  in  Miami.  It  is  also  said  that  prisoners  watch  TV 
and  make  plans  of  how  they  will  copy  criminal  activity  after 
they  are  released. 

It  is  reported  that  the  networks  have  heard  the  increasing 
clamor  about  violence  on  the  tube  and  are  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  violent  shows.  Whether  what  they  will 
substitute  is  an  improvement  may  be  a question,  for  it 
appears  that  less  violence  will  mean  more  sex. 

Now  it  is  interesting  that  these  two  themes  should  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  media.  They  are  not  new,  of  course,  as  the 
newspapers  and  novels  have  been  parading  them  for  years. 
Shakespeare  made  considerable  use  of  both,  although  his 
King  James  English  may  tend  to  obscure  them.  And  there  is 
considerable  sex  and  violence  in  the  Bible,  again  in  part 
obscured  in  the  KJV  by  the  elegance  of  the  language.  But  it  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  reads  with  any  discernment  that  Cain 
committed  murder  and  David  committed  adultery — and 
these  are  only  a few  of  many.  Why  then  the  protest?  If 
violence  and  sexual  transgression  are  built  into  the  human 
situation,  is  it  not  proper  to  include  them  frankly  in  TV 
programming? 

One  concern  of  those  who  are  complaining  is  the  effect  of 
the  programs  on  the  immature:  prisoners,  delinquents,  and 
young  children.  The  pervasive  presence  of  television  has 
brought  a communication  possibility  never  before  known. 
Whereas  formerly  the  socialization  of  children  was  the  task  of 
their  parents  and  selected  teachers,  now  the  tube  is  a teacher 


and  it  brings  what  it  will.  Programs  that  in  former  days  would 
have  been  available  only  behind  closed  doors  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  flick  of  a switch. 

But  are  children  really  that  gullible?  I recall  that  as  a boy  I 
read  the  Robin  Hood  stories  with  great  delight.  But  growing 
up  in  a nonviolent,  teetotaling  family,  I was  not  taken  in  by 
his  robbing  the  rich,  killing  the  sheriff’s  men,  or  drinking 
“nut  brown  ale.”  I simply  screened  these  out  as  unacceptable. 

Cannot  children  screen  television  programs  in  the  same 
ways  I did  Robin  Hood?  Nobody  is  quite  sure.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  has  never  been  a medium  like  television 
which  can  deliver  instant  entertainment  from  morning  until 
night.  Its  influence  is  direct,  pervasive,  perhaps  intoxicating. 
Newsweek  for  September  12  reports  the  trial  of  a 15-year-old 
accused  of  murder  at  which  the  defense  lawyer  is  expected  to 
argue  that  the  boy  was  insane  and  not  responsible  because  of 
prolonged  exposure  to  violent  programs  on  TV. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  case  comes  out.  At  the 
least  it  can  provide  some  useful  publicity  to  make  the 
networks  more  cautious.  In  the  meantime,  what  can 
concerned  people  do?  The  following  list  offers  nothing  new. 

1.  Complain.  This  is  what  many  persons  and  groups  are 
doing,  perhaps  increasingly.  Whether  this  will  improve  the 
situation  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  least  it  can  provoke 
discussion.  When  you  complain,  do  it  in  a courteous  way  but 
be  frank  and  direct.  The  point  is  to  get  on  the  list  with  others 
who  have  similar  objections.  Anyone  who  can  write  is  free  to 
do  so. 

2.  Turn  off  the  tube.  Whether  singly  or  in  groups,  turning 
off  the  set  is  what  broadcasters  and  advertisers  fear  most.  A 
related  idea  is  to  deliberately  avoid  buying  anything 
advertised  on  TV  if  an  alternative  is  available.  Turning  it  off 
will  not  be  seen  as  realistic  by  many,  but  it  could  be  used  as 
an  experiment  or  at  least  a possibility.  Really,  how  much 
poorer  would  your  life  be  without  TV? 

3.  Keep  in  communication  with  your  children.  In  his 
book  Telegarbage  (Nelson)  Gregg  Lewis  tells  of  a boy  who 
wanted  to  view  a questionable  program.  His  father  finally 
agreed,  if  they  could  watch  it  together  and  the  boy  would 
count  the  “suggestive”  lines.  Before  it  was  half  over  the  boy 
reported  having  counted  14  lines  and  suggested  turning  to 
something  else. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Leaders  of  the  three  historic  peace  churches.  Counterclockwise: 
Alexander  Mack,  Church  of  the  Brethren;  Menno  Simons,  Men- 
nonite  Church;  George  Fox,  Society  of  Friends. 


In  this  issue: 

The  historic  peace  churches 
The  Anabaptist  poor  among  us 
Ring  around  the  heart 
Three  models  for  mission  today 


A response  to  the  series  ''North  American  Protestant  churches  and  their  theologies" 


The  historic  peace  churches 

by  Dale  W.  Brown 


when  I was  on  the  Kansas  plains,  the  Brethren  were  few 
and  scattered.  When  questioned  about  our  identity,  I was 
taught  to  say,  “We  are  something  like  Mennonites  and 
Quakers.”  Ever  since  that  I have  been  striving  to  learn  what 
these  close  relatives  of  ours  are  really  like.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  three  groups  have  been  lumped  together  by  others 
as  the  three  historic  peace  churches,  often  as  those  peculiar 
people  who  will  not  take  oaths  or  go  to  war. 

Our  first  major  rendezvous  occurred  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Germantown,  which  German  Pietists 
had  acquired  through  a real-estate  deal  with  the  Quakers. 
Appreciating  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  their  English 
rulers,  the  Mennonites  and  Brethren  voted  for  the  Quakers  to 
keep  alive  as  long  as  possible  the  “Pennsylvania  holy  experi- 
ment.” In  contradistinction  to  the  “church”  people,  our 
ancestors  were  dubbed  “plain”  people  along  with  Moravians 
and  Schwenckfelders,  who  at  that  time  maintained  an 
identity  with  the  peace  groups  more  than  in  later  years. 

Although  differing  from  the  more  cosmopolitan  and 
politically  active  Quakers,  the  Germans  shared  much  in  com- 
mon with  them,  the  Brethren  appropriating,  among  other 
things,  their  polity  of  working  through  to  a consensus  from 
the  early  Eriends.  In  reference  to  simplicity  of  language  and 
dress,  all  no  doubt  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  Baltimore 
Friends’  Discipline,  which  spoke  of  plainness  as  a “hedge 
about  us,  which  though  it  does  not  make  the  ground  rich  and 
fruitful  ...  it  frequently  prevents  those  intrusions  by  which 
the  labor  of  the  husbandmen  is  injured  or  destroyed.  ” 

Beginning  with  evangelical  Anabaptists.  Contemporary 
Mennonite,  Amish,  and  Hutterian  groups  stem  from  the 
evangelical  wing  of  the  Anabaptist  wing  of  the  Radical 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  eongregation 
forming  at  Zurich  in  1525.  Anabaptist,  which  means  literally 


Dale  W.  Brown  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  teaches 
Christian  theology  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  present 
school  year  he  is  visiting  theologian  at  Berea  (Ky.)  College. 


“re-baptizer,”  is  becoming  a label  somewhat  easier  to  wear, 
now  that  it  is  currently  faddish  in  many  circles.  | 

Radical  movements  in  England,  which  arose  in  the  Puritan  { 
context,  erupted  over  a century  later.  The  nickname 'ij 
“Quaker  ” came  from  some  of  the  alleged  manifestations  oflj 

byj 

George  Fox,  whose  seeking  had  led  to  the  reception  of  the  j 
light  in  1647.  Though  bearing  graciously  and  even  proudly  .J 
their  nickname,  most  self-designations  within  Quakerism  il 
have  preferred  the  name  Friends.  I 

The  Brethren  emerged  with  the  baptism  of  eight  in  Sch- 
warzenau,  Germany,  in  1708,  out  of  the  radical  Pietist  fer- 
ment of  a movement  which  was  in  reaction  to  the  decadence  t 
of  the  period  following  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  as  well  as  thet 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  German  Lutheranism.  That  the  Brethren o 
felt  a real  affinity  with  the  earlier  Anabaptists  is  indicated  by\ 
the  fact  they  were  often  called  new  Taufer  (new  Baptists)  tot 
distinguish  them  from  the  older  Reformation  movement. 

Because  they  baptize  by  trine  immersion,  they  haves 
frequently  needed  to  react  to  their  nickname  “Dunker. ’’ 
Wearing  out  the  name  German  Baptist  Brethren,  contempo- 
rary groups  use  the  name  Brethren  in  titles  of  self-identity. 
The  appearance  of  the  word  “radical”  to  refer  to  all  three; 
movements,  historically  can  point  to  the  strong  sense  of! 
primitivism  which  has  been  present,  a desire  to  return  to  the 
spirit  and  stance  of  the  early  church.  In  addition  to  this  use  of: 
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An  1889  drawing  of  a Dunker  (Church  of  the  Brethren)  love  feast  done  by  Howard  Pyle  for  Harper  s New  Monthly  Magazine. 


radical  in  its  meaning  of  getting  to  the  root  or  source,  the 
word  also  has  come  to  be  associated  with  a stance  against  the 
status  quo. 

In  this  way  the  word  can  also  point  to  the  spirit  of  noncon- 
formity, the  necessity  because  of  obedience  to  Christ  to 
sometimes  stand  over  against  fallen  society.  The  practice  of 
believers’  baptism  involved  not  simply  a belief  that  faith 
should  precede  baptism,  but  also  a break  with  the  concept  of 
Christendom  in  which  membership  in  both  state  and  church 
provided  the  cement  to  hold  society  together. 

Emigrating  and  living  side  by  side,  the  peace  churches 
have  known  the  agony  of  proselyting  each  other’s  flocks,  of 
circulating  polemical  tracts  against  each  other  on  issues  such 
as  baptism,  and  of  attempting  to  ward  off  militant  and  ma- 
terialistic inroads  of  the  culture.  In  our  schisms  we  have 
shared  similar  struggles.  The  traditionalist  Quaker  Wilburites 
who  wished  to  hold  fast  to  what  is  good  have  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  posture  of  the  Old  German  Baptist  Brethren, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  penetrating  various  Mennonite  divisions. 
The  growing  feeling  of  identity  with  revivalistic  and  evan- 
gelical moods  in  American  Protestantism  can  be  easily 
illustrated  by  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Progressive  (Ashland) 
Brethren,  developments  in  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  Churches,  and  the  impact  of  the  Holi- 
ness movement  on  evangelical  Friends. 

Problems  of  dealing  with  the  present  pluralism,  as  well  as 
the  issues  involved  in  ecumenical  relationships  with  others, 
are  similarly  experienced  in  the  larger  denominations — 


Friends  General  Conference,  Friends  United  Meeting,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Some  obvious  differences.  Though  the  differences  within 
have  sometimes  appeared  more  major  than  the  differences 
between  the  historic  peace  churches,  there  have  been  some 
obvious  differences  in  understanding  and  practices.  The 
more  friendly  environs  of  the  early  Quakers  than  those 
experienced  by  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  has  seemed 
to  make  the  Quakers  more  optimistic  concerning  the 
redeemability  of  society  than  the  more  pessimistic  Men- 
nonites  who  often  formulated  ethics  for  two  kingdoms. 
Though  suspicion  of  the  world  has  resulted  in  a stronger 
nonconformity,  the  Mennonites  have  nevertheless  been  more 
missionary.  This,  along  with  their  forced  emigrations,  may 
account  for  their  600,000  world  membership  in  contrast  to 
approximately  250,000  for  the  Brethren  and  some  200,000  for 
the  Quakers. 

The  Brethren  with  their  twin  historical  rootage  in  Anabap- 
tism  and  Pietism  (a  movement  with  Quaker  experiential 
emphases)  have  found  themselves  moving  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  world  from  an  Anabaptist  to  a Quaker  position. 
This  may  have  the  advantage  of  a beautiful  combination,  but 
it  has  also  probably  meant  that  the  Brethren  have  suffered 
more  inferiority  and  identity  crises. 

The  Quakers  are  less  churchly,  the  Mennonites  are  less 
cooperative,  and  the  Brethren  have  been  less  articulate  about 
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their  roots.  Though  all  three  traditions  are  not  highly  sacra- 
mental, Friends  have  feared  the  idolatry  of  outward  forms, 
repudiating  literal  baptism  and  communion.  Outsiders, 
however,  have  observed  the  beautiful  appropriation  of 
symbols  in  public  witness  such  as  the  sailing  of  a ship  of 
medical  supplies  to  Hanoi.  Theologically,  the  great  emphasis 
on  the  inner  life  has  made  the  Quakers  both  more  mystical 
and  humanitarian.  The  focus  on  biblical  obedience  to  the 
way  of  the  cross  has  meant  that  the  Mennonites  have  a 
greater  theology  of  suffering,  as  well  as  a more  structured  and 
discipled  lifestyle.  The  desire  to  maintain  relationships  have 
made  the  Brethren  more  ecumenical  and  open  to  others. 

Such  distinctions  become  blurred  in  actual  life.  Not 
enough  has  been  done  in  attempting  to  articulate  and  pro- 
claim what  the  peace  churches  have  in  common.  Refusing  to 
take  an  oath  may  point  to  the  repudiation  of  civil  religion  in 
all  three  traditions,  affirming  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  over  any 
worship  of  nationalistic  tribal  deities.  This  in  itself  has  been  a 
vital  witness  as  we  have  found  ourselves  in  the  most  powerful 
and  wealthiest  nation  in  history.  Whether  it  is  the  Nachfolge 
(following  after)  theme  of  the  Anabaptists  or  the  Quaker  ac- 
cent on  Christ  as  the  present  Teacher,  there  has  been  a 
shared  emphasis  on  discipleship.  This  has  placed  the  peace 
churches  in  the  ethical  or  left  wing  of  Christianity  because  of 
the  insistence  that  one  cannot  separate  one’s  relationship 
with  God  from  relationships  with  brothers  and  sisters.  React- 
ing against  the  one-sided  Protestant  emphasis  on  justification 
as  forgiveness,  the  peace  church  tradition  shares  the  op- 
timism that  the  God  who  is  good  enough  to  forgive  us  is 
powerful  enough  to  change  us  and  enable  us  to  become 
followers  of  the  Master.  It  has  been  this  ethical  focus  on  dis- 
cipleship which  provided  the  foundation  for  the  more  unique 
peace  stance,  which  John  Howard  Yoder  has  felt  is  enough  by 
itself  to  justify  the  separate  existence  of  our  traditions.  If 
Ghristendom  favored  adultery,  God  would  call  forth  people 
to  testify  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Thus,  Yoder  suggests, 
due  to  the  near  universal  acceptance  of  war  by  Ghristendom, 
God  may  have  called  forth  a special  peace  witness. 

A theology  of  community.  Peace  church  theologians  have 
liked  to  maintain  that  we  are  neither  Gatholic  or  Protestant. 
In  this  they  may  be  pointing  to  a strong  theology  of  com- 
munity which  runs  counter  to  Protestant  individualism  on  the 
one  hand  and  hierarchial  Roman  Catholic  polity  on  the  other. 
The  Spirit  comes  as  the  community  gathers  itself  around  the 
Word.  In  social  strategy  being  the  church  is  in  itself  a power- 
ful act.  For  we  must  point,  in  some  ways  in  our  own  life 
together,  to  that  sense  of  justice,  brotherhood,  peace,  and 
righteousness  which  we  are  proclaiming  to  the  world  in  the 
vision  of  the  kingdom  coming.  All  three  groups  have  been 
somewhat  unique  in  historically  proclaiming  a realizing  es- 
chatology (a  view  of  last  things).  Because  of  the  confidence 
that  the  kingdom  will  come  and  be  victorious  in  God’s  time. 


we  can  begin  to  participate  in  its  coming  now,  experiencing  a | 
foretaste,  the  firstfruits.  This  has  led  to  the  service  emphasis  | 
and  humanitarian  programs  of  each  of  our  traditions.  , 

We  need  to  extend  this  list  of  our  commonalities.  But  we  | 
need  also  to  confess  our  sins.  Our  emphasis  on  community  ^ 
has  often  degenerated  into  clannishness  which  has  kept  out  | 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  we  have  built  barriers  against  others.  1 
Our  focus  on  discipleship  has  often  been  translated  into  a 
narrow  legalism  in  which  rules  have  been  regarded  more  im- 
portant than  souls.  We  have  been  tempted  to  conform  our 
biblicism  to  American  popular  religion  instead  of  being  faith- 
ful to  the  call  to  suffering  love.  Though  peace  churches,  we  ! 
have  too  often  fought  around  personalities  and  ethnic 
concerns  rather  than  valid  concerns  of  the  gospel.  Though  we 
have  often  fought  to  retain  our  denominational  identities,  we 
have  failed  to  witness  to  the  biblical  distinctives  for  which  we 
have  been  called  out. 

But  there  are,  praise  God,  new  stirrings  amongst  us. 
Recently,  the  Faith  and  Life  Movement  among  the  Friends 
has  constituted  a fruitful  dialogue  between  the  major  groups. 
While  more  liberal  Friends,  often  located  in  the  East,  have 
been  rediscovering  the  Christological  emphasis  of  Fox,  Evan- 
gelical or  Western  Quakers  have  been  looking  anew  at  the 
historic  and  biblical  peace  witness.  Some  Mennonites  are 
striving  to  add  to  their  nonresistant  stance  a greater  involve- 
ment in  struggles  for  justice  and  peace.  The  past  few  years 
have  seen  a strong  Brethren  heritage  mood  emerge  in  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

This  ferment  in  the  peace  churches  may  well  mean  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  joint  proclamations  of  our  common  heritage  to 
Christendom  and  the  world,  as  well  as  for  prophetic  and 
servant  ministries.  At  the  initiative  of  the  Quakers,  the  his- 
toric peace  churches  are  currently  joining  together  in  a New 
Call  to  Peacemaking.  We  have  often  come  together  in 
response  to  signs  of  militarization,  threats  to  religious 
freedom,  or  to  specific  acts  of  government  regarding  military 
conscription.  The  present  call  may  be  a unique  first  in  that 
we  are  coming  together  at  the  initiative  of  the  Spirit  to  ex- 
plore together  the  biblical,  historical,  and  theological  bases 
for  peacemaking  and  the  possible  implications  for  our  present 
mission. 

Insistence,  enthusiasm,  sharing.  Regional  conferences  are 
scheduled  for  members  of  our  traditions  in  1977  and  1978, 
culminating  in  a major  conference  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
in  1978.  In  the  words  of  an  early  working  document  of  this  ef- 
fort, which  has  been  prepared  by  the  theological  and  biblical 
task  group,  may  we  join  in  the  wish  that  the  new  call  ‘‘might 
combine  the  Mennonite  insistence  that  we  follow  the  way  of 
Christ  whatever  the  costs  with  the  Quaker  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  what  the  Spirit  might  do  with  such 
faithfulness  with  the  Brethren  desire  to  share  the  witness  with 
other  Christians  and  pilgrims  in  the  world.  ’ 
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The  Anabaptist  poor  among  us 

by  Robert  J.  Baker 


Recently  I exchanged  teaching  positions  with  an  education 
professor  at  Goshen  College.  Dr.  John  Smith  came  to  Pierre 
Moran  Junior  High  and  taught  my  five  classes  in  the  public 
school  room  while  I labored  in  his  college  classroom  with 
Education  314,  “The  Secondary  School.” 

I went  into  that  situation  with  one  basic  asset:  I had 
survived  in  the  public  school  for  30  years.  Perhaps  that  was 
my  best  qualification  to  instruct  eighteen  future  teachers. 

And  now  I would  like  to  speak  to  the  Mennonites  among  us 
who  have  not  the  name  of  Yoder,  Miller,  Zook,  or  Bontrager, 
who  have  no  Anabaptist  background. 

Recently  I have  noted  in  the  Gospel  Herald  and  elsewhere 
some  questioning  among  those  who  spring  suddenly  out  of 
worldly  stock  instead  of  arriving  more  slowly,  sedately  from 
Mennonite  lineage.  There  seemed  to  be  a questioning  about 
how  easy  it  was  to  become  absorbed  in  Menno  s melting  pot. 
A good  Mennonite  genealogy  appeared  to  give  you  a ten  yard 
head  start  in  any  church  race,  put  an  extra  feather  in  your  ec- 
clesiastical cap,  place  a certain  stamp  of  approval  upon  you. 
A-dyed-in-the-wool  Mennonite  was  guaranteed  not  to  fade, 
shrink,  or  unravel  at  the  seams.  Those  coming  newly  into  the 
church  from  the  outside  seemed  to  sense  that  they  lacked 
something — might  not  be  preshrunk. 

My  qualifications  for  speaking  to  you?  I have  survived  45 
years  as  one  of  those  poverty-stricken  in  regard  to  Swiss- 
Dutch  German  background.  I cannot  trace  myself  back  to 
Martyrs  Mirror.  I did  not  immigrate  from  Russia.  I cannot 
even  go  back  and  say  that  my  parents  were  Mennonite.  I am 
the  first  Baker  of  my  tribe  to  get  his  feet  wet  at  the  Men- 
nonite spring. 

Forty-five  years  from  an  Ausldnder  to  whatever  I am  to- 
day, is  not  a record,  but  it  does  establish  my  credentials  for 
addressing  you.  How  can  we  foreigners  make  it  among 
these  Pennsylvania  Dutch-speaking,  shoofly  pie  eaters,  trum- 
peters of  Menno  Simons? 

We  cannot  speak  the  dialect,  we  prefer  pizza  to  grand- 


Robert  J.  Baker  is  a member  of  Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


mother’s  old-fashioned  cream  pie,  and  the  European  trek  to 
Swiss  caves  lies  beyond  the  stretch  of  our  purse.  So  it  seems 
like  we  are  three-time  losers.  But  not  so.  There  are  solutions  to 
what  appear  to  be  our  deficiencies,  our  feelings  of  not  being 
in  the  swim  of  things.  The  solution  to  the  language  barrier, 
the  diet  defect,  the  genealogy  lack,  may  cause  us  to  triumph, 
equal  or  surpass  those  who  go  back  to  Zurich  in  unbroken 
chain.  Or  it  may  do  even  more — let  us  be  content  in  whatever 
state  we  are. 

Let  me  give  you  my  recipe  for  living  among  the  longtime 
Mennonites.  I will  attempt  in  my  prescription  to  be  specific. 

Appreciate.  Sometimes  we  are  so  close  to  something,  so  fa- 
miliar with  it,  taking  it  so  much  for  granted,  that  we  fail  to 
justly  value  it.  Some  of  us  may  have  sneaked  into  the  Men- 
nonite Church  through  the  back  door,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  sanctuary.  We  may  see  things 
with  unclouded  eye.  There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  that  we  Auslanders  can  love  and  cherish. 
To  us  they  are  new,  startling. 

I have  seen  Niagara  Falls  twice.  Each  time  I was  deeply 
impressed.  For  someone  who  lives  there,  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it,  the  falls  is  a noise,  spray,  water,  a tourist  trap. 
In  like  manner,  we  who  are  new  to  the  Mennonite  faith  have 
the  advantage  of  looking  at  things  afresh.  What  to  the  more 
experienced  has  become  dull  because  of  constant  exposure,  to 
us  may  be  bright  and  shiny. 

As  we  look  about  us,  examine  the  denomination  which  we 
have  entered,  study  how  it  came  about,  we  can  come  to  love 
it  as  deeply  as  those  richly  steeped  in  it.  Looking,  studying, 
appreciating,  makes  us  less  a stranger.  We  begin  to  claim  the 
parts  of  the  Mennonite  faith  to  which  we  can  find  handles  for 
grasping,  that  are  not  dependent  upon  ancestral  inheritance. 
And  that’s  about  99  percent  of  it,  the  parts  available  to  us. 

Overlook.  Most  of  us  possess  varying  degrees  of  paranoia, 
a mental  disorder  in  which  we  feel  that  people  around  us  are 
hostile  to  us.  And  I fear  we  “new”  Mennonites  are  all  af- 
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flicted  with  it  to  some  degree.  Many  of  us  tend  to  personalize 
another’s  words,  actions,  and  looks.  We  even  think  that  we 
know  what  they  are  thinking. 

And  it  can  get  us  into  trouble.  We  first-generation  Men- 
nonites  can  be  oversensitive  in  this  realm.  We  can  think  we 
hear  or  see  reactions  against  us  that  are  not  there  at  all. 

But  suppose  the  slight,  the  inference,  the  implication,  is 
obvious?  We  feel  the  Anabaptist  knife  not  only  enter,  but  it  is 
given  a twist,  and  our  young  Mennonite  blood  heats  up  even 
as  it  is  spilled. 

One  obvious  solution  is  to  count  to  1,000  slowly.  By  that 
time  the  blood  has  coagulated.  More  seriously,  I have  a better 
solution.  I do  not  feel  that  it  is  my  problem  that  God  brought 
me  into  the  Baker  family  instead  of  the  Hostetler  strain  or  the 
Lehman  Freundschaft.  Moreover,  in  God’s  sight  there  is  no 
difference.  So  the  fault  is  not  mine,  nor  God’s.  If  a Hostetler 
or  Lehman  feels  sorry  for  my  shortened  Mennonite  back- 
ground, that  I possess  not  even  shirttail  relationships  among 
them,  I feel  it  is  a Hostetler  or  Lehman  problem.  They  will 
have  to  wrestle  with  it  while  God  and  I tackle  more  important 
problems. 

Frankly  (and  I do  not  feel  this  way  personally),  I would 
sooner  be  a second-class  citizen  in  God’s  kingdom  than  not  a 
citizen  at  all.  That  is  in  keeping  with  Mark  10:35-45.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  a preferred  status. 

I am  not  suggesting  here  that  we  of  limited  Mennonite 
heritage  develop  and  nurse  a martyr’s  complex,  turn  inward, 
or  strike  outward.  By  no  means.  Here  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  practice  nonresistance  right  in  the  brotherhood. 
Do  this  and  I guarantee  that  you  will  feel  very  Mennonitish.  I 
am  serious!  To  feel  sorry  for  oneself  because  of  either  real  or 
imagined  hurts  is  psychologically  unsound. 

Work.  Work  is  therapy.  Being  tired  comes  with  blessing  at- 
tached. I am  not  a full-time  church  worker.  I am  a 
schoolteacher  and  earn  my  living  by  such  labors.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, I have  found  time  to  serve  the  church,  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  calls.  My  wife  says  it  is  like  having  a second  job.  I 


consider  it  a debt  which  I am  paying  off. 

When  the  sons  of  Menno  introduced  me  to  Jesus  Christ, 
they  did  not  check  my  ethnic  background.  They  accepted  me 
like  Jesus  Christ  accepted  me,  freely,  unconditionally.  I 
doubt  if  they  considered  my  non- Mennonite  background  as 
dangerous.  They  did  not  restrict  me  to  the  Gentile  courtyard. 
True,  they  may  have  some  afterthoughts,  but  most  of  us  do. 
The  Jesus  Christ  package  they  handed  to  me  was  invaluable. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  what  others  have  said  before  me 
in  a bit  different  way,  for  a bit  different  cause:  Do  not  ask 
what  your  church  can  do  for  you,  but  instead  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  church. 

Frankly,  I cannot  object  to  the  necessity  of  proving  myself. 
That’s  normal.  In  my  vocation,  teaching,  I must  prove  that  I 
have  capabilities.  As  a Christian  schoolteacher  I want  to  work 
harder  than  necessary.  As  a minority  person  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  (minority  in  the  sense  that  I am  not  of  Mennonite 
background),  I do  not  mind  putting  out  a little  extra  effort  to 
prove  myself.  It’s  good  for  me,  good  for  the  church.  It  gives 
me  a sense  of  added  worth,  gently  pumps  up  any  deflated  ego 
that  might  be  present  because  of  my  lack  of  past. 

Being  born  of  good  Mennonite  stock  may  prove  nothing. 
But,  again,  that  is  not  my  problem.  I need  to  deal  with 
myself.  I love  Jesus’  answer  in  John  21:22,  the  answer  given 
to  the  disciple  who  questioned  another.  I can  see  Jesus  look- 
ing Peter  straight  in  the  eye  and  saying,  “What  is  that  to 
thee?  Follow  thou  me.  ” 

Working  a little  harder,  putting  forth  an  extra  effort  among 
the  sons  of  Menno  is  neither  a crime  nor  a hardship.  It  pays 
off  in  the  fellowship  and  it  gives  me  (here  comes  a confession) 
a trickle  of  private  satisfaction. 

The  last  thought  above  leads  to  another  point,  one  which  is 
a bit  debatable.  Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  each  of  my  points 
can  be  debated. 

Pride.  And  now  a terrible  but  necessary  word  for  the  sons 
of  Menno  grafted  or  natural,  lovers  of  apple  strudel  or  not. 
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the  old  bugaboo  word,  “pride.  It  is  not  an  accessory,  it  is 
standard  equipment.  I came  with  it  (my  version  of  pride)  into 
the  church  and  I still  have  it. 

My  45  years  with  the  Mennonites  have  not  abased  me.  The 
church  has  not  insisted  that  I divest  myself  from  every 
thought  and  consideration  that  I might  have  worth.  In 
general  that  church  said,  “Be  all  that  you  can  be  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

They  asked  me  to  be  humble,  but  they  did  not  ask  me  to 
dress  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  continually  just  part  of  the 
time.  They  preached  nonconformity  to  the  world,  but  they 
did  not  stamp  me,  press  me  into  a mold  in  which  I lost  my 
own  individuality. 

And  so  God  was  able  to  work  with  me  also.  I praise  Him  for 
it.  God  takes  us  and  makes  something  of  us  regardless  of 
whether  we  can  trace  ourselves  back  to  1525.  I think  that  sort 
of  pride  is  justifiable.  It’s  really  sort  of  an  amazement.  We  are 
each  unique,  usable,  without  reference  to  the  number  or 
quality  of  Blaurock-Grebel  genes  so  neatly  arranged  on  our 
religious  chromosomes.  God  uses  the  man,  not  the  name.  God 
considers  the  spirit,  not  the  heredity.  He  counts  on  willing- 
ness, not  whether  you  are  in  the  Hostetler  book. 

A bit  of  pride,  carefully  controlled,  giving  me  knowledge 
and  confidence  that  a Baker  in  God  s sight  is  as  good  as  a 
Brunk,  can  be  an  asset.  Such  a pride  (satisfaction,  self- 
respect)  adds  taste  and  tang  to  good  Mennonite  living.  You 
can  rate  zero  on  a Mennonite  scale  and  still  score  a hundred 
with  God. 

Conclusion.  As  a “Gentile”  I have  no  desire  to  try  and  out- 
Mennonite  the  Mennonites,  but  I do  want  to  keep  working  at 
my  Christian-Mennonite  faith.  Please  note  the  order  of  the 
two  adjectives  modifying  “faith.  I have  found  a very  com- 
fortable niche  in  the  Mennonite  Church  where  I can  look, 
overlook,  work,  and  take  a reasonable  pride  in  myself  and  my 
people,  the  Mennonites. 

I personally  have  never  felt  inferior  because  of  my  limited 
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Anabaptist  history,  nor  have  I sensed  that  the  Steiners  and 
Stoltzfuses  felt  superior.  Differences  all  too  often  are 
imagined. 

In  Matthew  15  the  Canaanite  woman  was  willing  to  accept 
a lower  classification  if  it  meant  healing  for  her  daughter. 
And  Jesus  said,  “Great  is  thy  faith.”  The  woman,  of  much 
poorer  background  than  most  of  us  first-generation  Men- 
nonites, found  a first-class  forgiveness  in  a rather  elite  assem- 
blage. She  accepted  it  and  I am  certain  went  on  her  way  re- 
joicing. Personally,  I can  buy  Psalm  84:10. 

To  be  grafted  into  the  Mennonite  stock  (Rom.  11)  is  no 
disgrace  at  all.  We  are  no  less  a part  of  the  tree.  To  be  rooted 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  main  thing. 

Conclusion  to  the  conclusion.  So  for  45  years  I have  been 
a Mennonite.  True,  during  the  war  years  when  I was  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  Corps,  I was  one  in  poor  standing.  And 
justly  so.  I have  no  complaint.  The  church  was  right;  I was 
wrong.  We  of  short  and  limited  Anabaptist  background  are 
not  always  right.  Being  new  does  not  always  cause  our  intui- 
tion to  be  correct,  gift  us  to  see  the  trees  while  the  Kaufmans 
and  Kings  see  only  the  woods.  Minority  groups  are  fallible, 
myself  extremely  so.  My  insight  does  not  always  exceed  a 
Zehr’s  hindsight. 

I think  it  has  been  “neat”  to  be  a part  of  the  Mennonite 
family.  True,  I came  to  it  first  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  it  of- 
fered, but  I have  always  thought  of  myself  as  a part  of  it, 
perhaps  because  I was  too  naive  to  note  otherwise. 

What  I lack  in  Mennonite  background,  Anabaptist 
theology,  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  upbringing,  God  has 
made  up  to  me  in  other  ways.  And  I praise  Him,  the  great 
equalizer. 

And  I praise  Him  for  the  Mennonite  Church  of  which  I am 
happy  to  be  a part. 

And  I praise  Him  for  myself — not  for  what  I am  now,  but 
for  what  I shall  someday  become.  The  future  with  God  is 
ways  bright.  ^ 
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Ring  around  the  heart 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Most  religious  periodicals  have  several  kinds  of  readers. 
One  kind  would  like  to  be  able  to  page  through  the  paper  and 
read  “All  is  well”  on  every  page. 

Another  group  of  readers  would  like  the  magazine  to  also 
tell  them  when  the  slogging  gets  tough.  Church  papers 
should  report  both  good  and  bad  news,  they  say,  for  the 
Christian  is  not  just  a series  of  gold  medals  and  blue  ribbons. 
It  includes  stumbles  and  dropouts  also. 

How  much  truth  a church  paper  should  communicate  to  its 
constituency  about  controversial  matters  is  an  issue  which  has 
burdened  the  agenda  of  religious  communicators  for  some 
time.  The  secular  press  has  tackled  it  by  assigning  investiga- 
tive reporters  to  dig  to  deeper  levels.  The  religious  press, 
usually  working  with  smaller  budgets,  has  little  money  for 
investigative  reporting,  nor  is  such  writing  fully  acceptable 
among  Christian  readers  as  yet.  However,  as  the  church  uses 
more  of  the  promotion  techniques  of  a secular  society  to  win 
support,  I firmly  believe  it  will  also  have  to  set  up  watchmen 
to  tell  its  members  when  all  is  not  well  at  those  levels  the  or- 
dinary church  members  know  little  about. 

In  1961  readers  of  Harvard  Business  Review  were  surveyed 
to  discover  if  they  had  at  one  time  or  another  in  their  careers 
experienced  an  ethical  dilemma  on  the  job — a choice 
between  what  was  profitable  for  the  company  and  what  was 
ethical.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  readers  responded  affirma- 
tively. In  1976  only  57  percent  of  the  readers  gave  the  same 
answer  to  the  same  question.  Are  ethical  dilemmas  fewer  to- 
day because  business  has  become  more  ethical  or  because  to- 
day’s ethical  standards  are  lower?  Researchers  Steven  Bren- 
ner and  Earl  Molander  believe  standards  are  lower:  they  did 
not  find  any  decrease  in  company  pressure  to  increase  profits. 

There  has  been  a change,  however,  in  the  kind  of  dilemma 
faced  by  today’s  businessmen.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  kick- 
backs  and  price-fixing  and  so  forth.  Today  the  main  dilemma 
is  how  honest  should  they  be  in  communicating  or  providing 
accurate  information  to  clients,  in  their  advertising,  and  to 
government  agencies. 

The  issue  for  such  businessmen  is  survival.  And  when 
church  agencies  and  institutions  face  the  same  problem, 
especially  in  a time  of  spiraling  costs,  the  temptation  will  also 
be  strong  to  sort  information  carefully  and  rephrase  it  to  keep 
the  image  clean  and  shiny  so  support  won’t  fall  off. 

Recently  a reporter  discovered  that  the  Billy  Graham 
World  Evangelism  and  Christian  Education  Fund  has 
reached  $22.9  million.  That  s money  left  over  after  donations 


to  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  Young  Life,  and  others.  In  * 
this  case  any  different  from  that  of  Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  | 
Town  near  Omaha,  which  continued  to  solicit  funds  several  r 
years  ago  while  giving  people  the  impression  it  was  hard  up  >. 
when  in  fact  it  was  very  wealthy?  , 

Wealth  and  power  in  religious  institutions  have  been  a ^ 
problem  since  priests  sold  indulgences  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Most  religious  institutions  need  endowments  to  sur-  . 
vive,  but  should  a constituency  know  exactly  how  much  is  go- 
ing into  overhead  and  how  much  into  endowment?  Without 
such  information  in  understandable  terms,  the  average  Chris- 
tian who  receives  a letter  from  a religious  agency  asking  for 
money  has  no  defense  against  the  propaganda. 

But  can  common  people  handle  the  truth  about  such  mat- 
ters and  about  failures  and  problems?  What  I frequently  hear 
is  that  some  facts  have  to  be  pre-sorted,  pretreated  for  stains, 
washed  in  the  gentle  cycle,  and  tumble-dried  for  the  imma- 
ture who  shut  their  pocketbooks,  quit  subscribing,  and  at- 
tending when  they  hear  unpleasant  news. 

The  basic  issue,  as  I see  it,  is  whether  the  supporting 
constituency  is  entitled  to  the  whole  truth  about  all  matters, 
not  merely  a laundered  version  which  reads  well.  Is  the 
constituency  being  treated  fairly  and  in  a Christian  manner 
when  bad  news  is  kept  in  the  files?  Can  supporters  be  taught 
to  give  trust  if  credibility  is  established  over  a period  of  time? 

As  a Christian  writer  I struggle  with  the  question  of 
honesty  about  difficult  issues  all  the  time.  How  close  to  it  can 
I come  and  still  hang  onto  readers?  I sense  myself  even  here 
skirting  issues  gently.  To  write  about  controversy  is  con- 
troversial, so  do  I chuck  this  sheet  and  begin  again? 

In  most  cases  what  is  controversial  in  the  church  is  not 
outright  fraud  or  corruption  or  embezzlement.  More  likely  it 
is  a matter  of  waste — an  overwhelming  duplication  of  time, 
energy,  and  money — divisiveness,  and  rigidity. 

I think,  as  a church  caught  in  a mass-media  syndrome 
which  promotes  success,  we  tend  to  forget  that  failure  can  be- 
come a learning  experience.  It  brings  people  together  as 
much  as  success,  if  treated  in  the  right  manner.  My  concern  is 
that  if  we  omit  the  pain  and  the  struggle  of  our  corporate  pil- 
grimage, we  no  longer  show  the  church  as  a group  of  sinners 
for  whom  grace  and  judgment  is  real.  When  the  picture  is  al- 
ways pleasant,  Christ  becomes  another  beautifully  packaged 
commodity  like  detergent  or  deodorant.  And  we  buyers  find 
ourselves  working  to  get  rid  of  rings  around  the  collar  and 
bathtub  instead  of  around  the  heart  of  humankind. 
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Now  that  you're  home, 
where  are  you  going? 


Summer's  pause  with  trips 

to  beach  or  mountains,  to  relatives  or  church  conference 
has  ended. 

But  human  need  took  no  summer  vacation. 

As  we  resume  the  tasks  of  school,  work,  church 
let  us  confront  anew  the  wounds  of  the  world 
following  Christ  who  thrusts  us  into  mission, 
sharing  skills  and  funds  through  MCC. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 


LMC  Yfelccmes 
l/lffh  ScAcc[Senicrs 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  believes  the  best  way  to  get  to 
know  who  we  are  and  what  we  offer  is  to  visit  us  person- 
ally. That's  why  we've  scheduled  Senior  Weekend  twice 
this  fall— October  14-16  and  October  28-30.  You  might 
call  the  event  a three-day  "crash  course"  in  collegiate 
life.  It's  EMC's  way  of  helping  you  make  that  decision 
about  further  education  just  a little  bit  easier. 

We  want  you  to  experience  first-hand  the  people  and  pro- 
grams that  make  up  the  EMC  community.  You'll  visit 
actual  classroom  sessions,  meet  professors  in  your  area(s) 
of  interest,  and  cheer  varsity  athletic  teams  (field  hockey 
Oct.  15,  soccer  Oct.  29).  You'll  also  see  a feature  film 
(Oct.  15),  a Drama  Guild  production  (Oct.  28-29),  and 
attend  campus  church. 

Really,  the  weekend  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be.  What- 
ever your  questions  about  Christian  higher  education 
happen  to  be,  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  answer 
them. 

We  think  you'll  like  what  you  see. 


SENIOR  WEEKEND  RESERVATION 

I want  to  see  for  myself  what  EMC  has  to  offer.  Count  me  in  for  Senior 
Weekend  1977.  I plan  to  participate:  i — i 


I I Oct.  14-16  □ Oct.  28-30 

(check  one) 


Name 


Address 


City State  Zip 

Approx,  time  of  arrival  


High  school 


Yr.  of  Graduation 


Comments/Questions 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO: 


Office  of  Admissions 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone:  (703)  433-2771 , ext.  333 


INFORMATION  REQUEST 


No,  I can't  attend,  but  please  send  me  information 
on  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


I am: 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Planning  to  attend  EMC 

Considering  EMC  as  a possible  choice 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
college 


High  School  grades: 

A B-r  B C+  C 

(Circle  one) 


EMC  complies  with  all  Title  IX  regulations. 
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Hear,  hear! 

Coming  to  terms  with  death 

Working  in  the  hospital  as  an  emergency 
room  doctor,  I have  been  called  to  the  wards 
frequently  for  a special  mission.  The  nurse 
will  say,  “Mrs.  Blank  has  apparently 
expired,  and  we  would  like  you  to  come  up 
and  pronounce  her. 

So  I hurry  over  to  see  the  last  remains  of 
Mrs.  Blank.  I find  that  Mrs.  Blank  is  not  at 
all  beautiful  as  she  lies  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Unless  the  nurses  did  a bit  of  tidy- 
ing up  before  they  called  me,  the  picture 
may  be  a body  in  a twisted  position,  staring 
and  open  eyes  with  dilated  pupils,  ghastly 
color,  open  mouth  with  sagging  lower  jaw, 
and  sunken  cheeks  due  to  emaciation  from 
her  long  struggle  with  cancer.  The  victim 
might  appear  different  if  the  cause  of  death 
were  something  else.  A burn  victim  might 
present  large  areas  of  charred  and  cracked 
skin,  with  much  serum  and  putrid  drainage. 

Many  times  as  I place  my  stethoscope  on 
these  lumps  of  clay  for  the  ritualistic  exami- 
nation I pause  to  ask  myself,  “From  a purely 
human  viewpoint  how  can  anyone  ever 
speak  or  think  of  ‘coming  to  terms  with 
death?” 

Is  this  really  the  sum  total  of  human 
existence,  and  must  we  accept  it  as  such? 
The  picture  of  death  is  not  beautiful,  and 
naturally  speaking,  it  is  not  acceptable. 
People,  (humanly  speaking)  can  never 
“come  to  terms”  with  death.  So  the  un- 
dertaker is  called  in  and  the  unpleasant 
details  and  realities  are  covered  over  and 
cared  for.  Visiting  hours  are  announced  and 
friends  are  invited  in  to  pay  last  respects. 
One  hears,  “My,  doesn’t  she  look  beauti- 
ful,” and  the  plaque  says  “only  asleep.”  But 
this  is  no  longer  death  that  one  sees  in  the 
funeral  parlor;  it  is  a lump  of  clay  which 
skilled  craftsmen  have  painted  and  padded 
and  sutured — everything  that  our  natural 
eyes  can  see. 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  about 
death,  and  more  and  more  books  are  being 
written  about  it.  Courses  are  being  taught 
about  death  in  both  high  school  and  in 
colleges.  Medical  students  are  having 
seminars  with  dying  people  on  acceptance 
of  death.  We  hear  the  refrain  over  and  over 
again,  “Man  cannot  really  live  until  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  death,  for  death  is  a 
basic  part  of  the  living.”  True,  death  is  a 
part  of  all  human  living,  just  as  birth  is.  But 


from  a natural  viewpoint  death  is  nothing- 
ness, futility,  and  annihilation.  If  one  speaks 
strictly  from  that  viewpoint,  no  one  come  to 
terms  with  it. 

Perhaps  some  people  do  manage  some 
kind  of  an  “unconditional  surrender” — or  a 
stoical  resignation  to  an  inevitable  fate.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  usual  attitude  to 
death  in  India.  But  it  cannot  be  called  a 
“coming  to  terms”  with  death. 

Furthermore,  I do  not  believe  that  coming 
to  terms  with  death,  from  the  totally  huma- 
nistic viewpoint,  is  an  aid  that  helps  the  hu- 
manist to  really  live.  Almost  all  human  beings 
cherish  a divinely  given  basic  hope  (maybe 
hidden)  for  meaning  and  for  immortality. 
Pride  of  profession  or  of  learning,  or  pride  of 
self-sufficiency,  may  keep  some  from  ac- 
knowledging this  hope,  even  to  themselves. 
But  it  is  this  disavowed  hope  that  gives  even 
the  agnostic  zest  for  living.  Perhaps,  however, 
some  such  thinkers  finally  do  convince 
themselves  that  “nothingness”  is  what  it 
really  is  all  about.  So  they  come  to  terms  on 
this  basis.  Then  suicide  becomes  a logical  op- 
tion for  some  of  them.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  come  to  terms  with  (a  meaningless)  death  in 
order  to  live  a meaningful  life.  Death  is  a part 
of  life,  and  if  you  come  to  terms  with  a meanin- 
gless death,  you  must  also  come  to  terms  with 
a meaningless  life.  So  coming  to  terms  with 
death,  from  the  purely  humanistic  viewpoint, 
is  not  the  way  to  really  live.  But  the  refusal  to 
come  to  terms  with  death,  from  a natural 
viewpoint,  is  the  divine  within  all  human  be- 
ings, that  tells  us  we  were  made  for  something 
better  and  for  something  immortal. 

“Do  not  rob  the  patient  of  hope.”  These 
were  words  from  many  of  my  teachers  in 
medical  school,  telling  us  how  to  care  for  the 
patient  with  an  “incurable”  disease.  “Some 
new  medicine  or  treatment  may  still  be 
found  for  your  trouble.”  Hope  is  so 
absolutely  essential  for  the  healthy  as  well  as 
the  sick — we  must  have  hope.  I find  this 
point  emphasized  repeatedly  in  Death  and 
Dying  by  Kubler-Ross,  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  books  about  the  dying  patient. 
Although  the  author  speaks  about  getting 
the  patient  to  accept  death,  she  also  stresses 
the  need  to  maintain  hope. 

I believe  there  is  a conflict  in  trying  to  put 
these  viewpoints  together.  Although  I most 
fully  and  completely  recognize  that  it  is 
basic  for  most  mortals  to  maintain  a hope  for 
a physical  and  bodily  cure,  our  ultimate  and 
really  sustaining  hope  is  that  blessed  hope 
of  which  the  Bible  speaks.  Most  of  us  have 
seen  and  talked  to  people  who  have  incura- 


ble” diseases,  but  are  not  frantic  or  feverish 
about  this.  They  accept  death  as  the  proba- 
ble outcome  of  their  illness,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  still  hope  for  a physical  cure. 
But  they  are  not  frantically  searching  all 
over  the  world  for  a miracle.  These  are 
Christians  who  have  learned  to  trust  God  for 
the  things  they  cannot  understand.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  found  meaning  in  life, 
and  therefore  they  see  meaning  in  death. 
These  are  the  ones  who  have  more  than  just 
hope;  they  have  that  blessed  hope. 

I suspect  that  much  of  our  present-day 
awareness  of  people’s  inability  to  cope  with 
death  is  because  of  overemphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  world  as  compared 
to  that  to  come.  Too  much  of  our  religion  in 
the  past  reflected  an  attitude  of  somehow 
enduring  this  present  life  with  the  idea  that 
the  only  real  life  was  for  the  future  and 
heaven.  Many  came  to  realize  that  this  type 
of  thinking  was  not  right.  People  needed 
something  more  than  just  “pie  in  the  sky. 

They  needed  something  for  the  here  and 
now.  Indeed  we  do  need  something  for  the 
here  and  now.  But  somehow  in  reemphasiz- 
ing the  temporal  needs  of  humanity,  and  of 
ourselves,  we  have  deemphasized  the 
eternal.  I believe  this  is  a worldwide  trend 
and  that  we  have  been  misled.  So  now  when 
folks  face  death  they  look  for  hope  in  the 
temporal,  which  is  the  only  hope  they  know. 
The  real  eternal  and  abiding  hope  is  much 
further  away  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a viable 
hope  to  them.  I believe  we  have  become  so 
much  this-sided  regarding  earth  and 
heaven,  that  the  other-side  has  been  pushed 
so  far  away  that  it  counts  too  little. 

I believe  that  it  is  right  to  assume  that 
there  can  be  no  meaning  to  birth,  or  to  life, 
or  to  death,  unless  there  is  a meaningful  af- 
terlife. I find  myself  baffled  by  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  discussions  about 
death.  Death,  without  that  blessed  hope,  is 
totally  and  completely  and  finally  unac- 
ceptable. To  some  of  us  it  would  seem  to  be 
self-evident  that  all  mankind  does  have 
some  hope  (vague  or  very  definite  and 
sustaining)  of  immortality.  We  who  claim  to 
have  this  abiding  hope  should  recognize 
that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  hope  that 
we  really  have  a message  regarding  death 
for  ourselves  or  for  others. — J.  G.  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Editors  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
hear”  in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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Three  models  for  mission  today 

by  Jacob  A.  Loewen 


Editorial  length  limits  necessitate  that  the  mission  situa- 
tions here  in  focus  be  presented  as  “snapshots  ” with  com- 
mentary rather  than  full  documentaries.  This  will  give  you 
only  a partial  view,  but  we  hope  still  enough  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  model. 

1.  Mission  to  Chaco  Indians — a truly  whole  approach. 

“ — Es  mina  kyere  Mensh  woare,” — “one  wants  to  become  a 
[first-class]  person.”  (The  language  is  a Low  German  Creole 
developed  by  the  Indians.)  This  statement  expressed  the 
universal  and  burning  desire  of  Lengua  and  Chulupi  Indians 
in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  when  I learned  to  know  them  in 
1963,  Furthermore,  the  Indians  had  some  very  firm  ideas  on 
how  to  achieve  this  first-class  status. 

(1 ) They  had  to  become  Christians  and  have  church  build- 
ings and  choirs  which  would  rival  those  of  their  Mennonite 
neighbors.  For  this  reason  the  first  permanent  building  the 
Chulupi  settlers  at  Yalve  Sanga  started  was  a church  building 
that  was  several  meters  longer  and  wider  than  the  biggest 
Mennonite  Brethren  church  in  Filadelfia.  Besides  that  each 
church  had  to  have  choirs:  a church  choir,  a male  chorus,  a 
women’s  chorus,  a young  people’s  choir,  and  frequently  even 
a children’s  choir.  When  I attended  the  church  services  and 
had  listened  to  the  choirs  I was  invariably  asked:  “Es  mutso 
shmock?  (Is  it  very  good?)  Is  it  as  good  as  the  Lencos  sing?  ” 
{Lenco  is  a corruption  of  the  word  gringo  used  by  Chaco  in- 
dians  for  Mennonites. ) 

(2)  They  wanted  schools  so  that  both  children  and  parents 
could  receive  an  adequate  education.  This,  first  of  all,  meant 
a full  day  at  school.  Since  the  Mennonite  school  day  was  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.,  the  Indian  teacher  set  the  clock  at 
9:00,  when  the  last  pupil  arrived  in  the  morning  and  then 
continued  until  it  was  three  o’clock. 

(3)  Above  all,  they  wanted  to  own  their  farms  and  all  the 
necessary  farming  equipment,  just  like  the  Mennonite 

Jacob  A.  Loewen  is  a Mennonite  Brethren  anthropologist  working  as  a re- 
gional translation  consultant  with  the  United  Bible  Societies,  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  This  is  a Meetinghouse  article. 


colonists  beside  them. 

Licht  den  Indianern,  the  Mennonite  mission  to  these  In- 
dian tribes,  visualized  itself  as  a traditional  mission  responsi- 
ble to  bring  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  it  was  willing  to  help  maintain  the  health  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a limited  medical  ministry,  and  to  nurture 
the  mind  with  minimal  education.  However,  the  presence  of 
the  fully  functional  Mennonite  colonies  alongside  the 
Lengua  and  Chulupi  Indians  upset  the  limited  traditional 
mission  goals.  It  forced  the  mission  to  appeal  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  other  agencies  to  help  them  establish 
probably  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  whole-man  ap- 
proaches to  mission  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  I can 
think  of  no  other  mission  field  that  has  a complete  model  of  a 
functioning  Christian  society  next  door  according  to  which  it 
can  model  itself. 

2.  Bible  teaching  that  “converts”  even  one’s  supersti- 
tions. After  Ewandama  (“God  ”)  had  created  the  Waunana 
Indians  and  established  them  in  a Garden-of-Eden-like  situa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Colombia,  he  told  them  of  his 
purpose  to  teach  them  how  to  make  people  well  in  case  they 
got  ill.  Before  he  could  put  his  intention  to  action,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  make  a trip  across  the  big  sea.  When  he  was 
delayed,  Dosiat  (the  devil)  seized  the  opportunity  and  offered 
to  teach  the  Waunana  a “cute  ” little  curing  ceremony. 

But  the  price  of  the  tuition  was  a hand-giving  contract 
which  put  the  people  under  Dosiat' s authority.  The  Indians 
foolishly  (so  say  present-day  storytellers)  accepted  the  de- 
mand and  made  themselves  servants  of  Dosiat.  When  Ewan- 
dama returned  and  discovered  what  the  Indians  had  done,  he 
was  so  angry  he  withdrew  from  them  in  disgust  and  left  them 
entirely  to  the  wiles  of  Dosiat. 

The  above  is  the  first  step  of  a Bible  study  program  of  the 
Chaco  church  in  Panama  under  the  able  guidance  of  John 
and  Janice  Goertz.  As  a background  for  the  study  the  people 
are  encouraged  to  tell  all  the  pertinent  myths  and  stories 
from  their  own  culture.  Then  one  of  their  Bible  teachers 
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Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  who  recently  returned  from  Botswana.  Mr.  Tschwene,  a leader  in  the  Spiritual  Healing  Church  of  Botswana, 


reads  or  tells  his  own  informal  translation  of  the  Genesis  ac- 
count from  the  Bible,  and  an  intense  discussion  follows.  The 
Bible,  they  discover,  shows  that  it  was  not  God  who  withdrew 
from  man,  but  man  who  withdrew  from  God  because  of  his 
guilt.  The  result  is  that  the  community  decides  that  all  of 
them  must  return  to  God  and  receive  forgiveness  for  the  evil 
which  separates  them  from  him. 

A rather  similar  approach  was  used  in  the  Mennonite 
seminary  in  East  Africa  by  Don  Jacobs  for  teaching  theology 
to  pastors-to-be.  The  missionaries  had  been  discouraged  to 
find  that  much  of  their  teaching  was  being  restructured  and 
syncretized  by  the  pastors  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  or- 
dinary lecture-type  theological  education.  They  decided  to 
try  an  experiment  in  which  the  entire  first  semester  was  spent 
in  discussing  the  African  religious  beliefs  and  presuppositions 
of  each  of  the  members  in  the  class.  The  result  was  that 
points  of  similarity  and  difference  with  Christian  theology 
came  into  clear  focus,  and  the  people  could  consciously 
modify  their  views  in  the  light  of  scriptural  teaching. 

3.  Church-building  on  foundations  laid  by  others.  On  the 
outskirts  of  Lusaka  the  followers  of  Apostori  (apostle)  Johanes 
Maranke  are  preparing  for  a meeting  under  a large  tree.  All 
those  wishing  to  enter  the  “kingdom  of  God  first  help  to 
build  the  walls  of  the  kingdom— a large  circle  of  stones  en- 
closing an  area  under  the  tree.  They  leave  only  one  small  en- 
trance to  the  kingdom — a narrow  gate,  the  “posts”  of  which 
are  two  apostori.  All  those  entering  the  kingdom  have  to 
squeeze  through  the  narrow  opening  between  the  two 
apostles  who  stand  there  with  uplifted  hands. 

From  time  to  time  the  hands  of  the  apostles  come  down 
like  a boom  on  some  person’s  shoulder  while  they  solemnly 
proclaim:  “Brother  (or  sister),  you  are  either  a witch  or  be- 
coming one.  However,  if  you  will  confess  your  sin,  God  is 
faithful  and  He  will  forgive  your  sin.”  The  person  may  insist 
on  his  innocence  and  refuse  to  confess.  The  apostori  will  let 
him  into  the  kingdom  because  both  they  and  the  individual 
know  that  just  inside  the  gate  there  is  a bonfire  named 
Gehenna.  Anyone  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  unworthily 


will  have  his  soul  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  Gehenna  just  as 
surely  as  the  flames  are  now  consuming  wood. 

The  followers  of  Johanes  Maranke  are  but  one  of  many 
thousands  of  Independent  church  groups  in  Southern  Africa. 
South  Africa  alone  is  said  to  have  more  than  10,000  of  them. 
They  are  made  up  of  people  who  have  decided  to  become 
followers  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but  have  rejected  the 
mission  and  its  approach  to  the  church  because  it  left  unmet 
too  many  needs  in  their  lives.  They  are  usually  founded  by 
prophets  and  are  firmly  rooted  in  African  religious  tradition. 

However,  since  many  of  the  prophets  have  little  education, 
the  fires  of  their  movements  frequently  burn  out  quickly  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  biblical  information.  Realizing  this  weak- 
ness, many  of  the  wiser  prophets  are  today  appealing  to  sym- 
pathetic individuals  (and  there  are  few)  within  the  es- 
tablished Christian  churches  to  help  them  develop  means  of 
educating  their  junior  prophets  and  in  general  to  help  them 
solve  the  problems  that  such  church  movements  face. 

In  Rhodesia  Dr.  Inus  Daneel,  who  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis 
on  the  development  of  several  Independent  churches  in 
Rhodesia,  has  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  very  church 
groups  he  described  and  is  helping  them  in  nurturing  their 
churches  and  bringing  them  to  full  Christian  maturity.  Simi- 
larly, several  Mennonite  churches  have  also  responded  to 
these  calls  for  help.  Until  recently  Edwin  Weavers  from  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  currently  Ervin  Friesens  from  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  have  been  helping  African  In- 
dependent churches  in  Botswana. 

Similar  links  have  been  established  between  the  Men- 
nonite churches  and  the  Kimbanguist  movement  in  Zaire  and 
other  Independent  churches  in  West  Africa.  In  all  of  these 
cases  prophets  had  already  launched  the  church  and  Men- 
nonites  are  merely  helping  such  churches  to  obtain  the 
necessary  biblical  information  and  guidance  so  that  they  can 
aid  their  growth  and  development.  Such  churches  will  never 
wear  the  Mennonite  label,  but  the  assistance  rendered  to 
them  is  a true  expression  of  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
Gospel  of  John:  when  the  grain  of  wheat  dies,  it  bears  much 
fruit. 
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church  news 


Patty  Erb  (center)  was  imprisoned  and  tortured  one  year  ago  this  month  in  Argentina.  She  has 
recently  begun  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners  who  were  not  as  fortunate  as  she  to  be 
released.  Above  she  appears  with  Delton  and  Marian  Franz  at  the  General  Conference  Assembly. 


The  Patty  Erb  story — one  year  later 


It  was  September  13,  1976,  in  a quiet  suburb 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  J.  Delbert 
Erb  family  had  just  returned  from  an  eve- 
ning out,  except  for  their  daughter  Patty 
who  was  upstairs  in  bed. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a knock  at  the  front 
door,  and  seven  armed  men  demanded  en- 
trance. A wave  of  terror  swept  over  the 
family  as  the  men  called  for  “Cindy.”  They 
didn’t  know  a Cindy.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Patty. 

“I  was  already  sleeping,”  said  Patty  when 
these  “seven  men  dressed  in  civilian  cloth- 
ing came  into  my  room  at  my  parents’  house 
and  woke  me  and  the  lady  sleeping  with  me. 
They  knocked  our  heads  with  machine  guns. 
1 asked  the  reason  1 was  being  taken,  and 
they  said,  ‘You  know.’  I asked  to  see  my 
mother,  but  they  wouldn’t  let  me.  ” She 
continues  the  story  in  her  own  words. 

They  blindfolded  me  and  1 was  taken  in  a 
car  for  about  an  hour.  When  we  got  there, 
they  tied  me  up,  my  hands  tight  in  the  back. 
They  took  me  to  a place  where  I heard  other 
people  crying.  I was  standing  for  a long 
while.  1 started  to  sing,  but  they  told  me  not 
to.  So  I sang  softly.  Finally,  they  laid  me  on 
the  ground  and  chained  me  to  the  floor. 

The  next  morning  they  took  me  to  the  tor- 
ture house.  They  wanted  to  know  the  names 
of  students  with  socialist  ideas,  people  in  our 
church,  what  kind  of  work  our  church  was 
doing  in  the  ghetto.  Everything  I said,  they 
said  it  was  a lie.  I did  not  give  them  the  in- 
formation they  wanted. 


They  hit  me  with  fists  and  beat  me  with 
rubber  clubs  and  kicked  me.  When  I was  al- 
most unconscious,  they  stopped  and  carried 
me  back.  Then  I heard  them  unchain 
another  person. 

The  next  day,  the  same  thing  happened. 
They  said,  “If  you  don’t  talk,  we  ll  have  to 
get  heavier  with  you.  ” They  would  immerse 
the  head  in  water  almost  to  the  drowning 
point.  Later,  they  put  fecal  material  in  the 
water. 

They  always  undressed  me.  They  started 
putting  electric  shocks  to  my  body  on  an 
electric  bed.  They  tangled  wire  around  the 
feet  and  hands  and  poured  on  water  to  make 
it  hurt  worse.  They  shocked  my  body  in  the 
most  sensitive  places. 

At  night,  they  poured  seeds  around  our 
bodies  so  the  rats  and  mice  ran  around  us. 
Many  people  were  screaming  because  of  the 
wounds.  The  girls  were  raped  by  the  of- 
ficials. [Patty  was  raped  repeatedly.]  It  was 
not  a part  of  the  torture,  but  they  could  if 
they  wanted  to.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
officials. 

They  took  only  one  week  of  torture  with 
me.  It  is  generally  one  month.  Then  you 
have  a war  trial,  and  they  decide  whether 
death  will  be  by  shooting,  by  a little  bomb, 
or  by  cutting  the  body  into  little  pieces. 

After  they  didn’t  torture  me  for  three 
days,  I thought.  Maybe  I won’t  be  killed. 
Every  time  I could,  I tried  to  talk  with 
people.  I memorized  many  names. 

Then  they  took  me  to  see  the  U.S.  am- 


bassador. They  took  me  to  a federal  prison.  I f 
knew  I wouldn’t  be  tortured  there.  I had  no  ji 
blindfold.  I felt  almost  free.  I had  a Bible  I | 
could  read.  What  I ate  was  very  different.  | 
Slimy  noodles  and  bread.  That  doesn’t  t 
sound  very  good,  but  to  me  it  was  delicious.  J 
I had  been  drinking  only  water  with  grease  |i 
in  it.  Then  I flew  to  the  States.  1 

Though  the  torture  is  painful  and  bodily  ' 
damage  is  inflicted,  care  is  taken  not  to  f 
leave  visible  wounds.  It  was  a systematic  j 
thing — well  done,  with  medical  people  1 
around  us.  [A  damaged  kidney  was  dis-  ; 
covered  later.]  The  last  day  I was  tortured, 
the  man  torturing  me  told  me  he  had  been  j 
taught  to  do  this  torture  in  the  Panama  j 
Canal  Zone  by  U.S.  officials.  As  they  were  ’ 
torturing  me,  someone  came  and  told  him  to 
stop  because  I was  probably  going  to  be  ' 
freed.  He  got  angry,  and  then  said,  “I  don’t 
understand.  After  they  teach  us  how  to  do  it, 
they  get  mad  at  us  and  tell  us  to  stop.  ” 

A number  of  questions  arise  that  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  trying  to  under- 
stand Patty’s  story. 

Why  has  she  waited  until  recently  to 
begin  talking'r' 

“I  was  very  confused.  For  the  first  whole 
month,  I had  a strong  guilt  and  pain  about 
the  prisoners  left  behind.  I eat  and  I say, 
‘they  can’t  eat.  I walk  and  say  they  can’t 
walk.’  I was  living,  and  they  couldn’t  live. 
And  I just  felt  terrible.  I almost  felt  as  if  I 
should  be  back  in  prison.  Because  I was  not 
better  than  they  were.  And  this  was  a strong 
feeling  and  it  would  always  come  up,  and  I 
could  hardly  cope  with  it.  Then,  suddenly,  I 
started  having  second  thoughts.  I was  trying 
to  regain  my  spiritual  stability.  I felt  that  I 
was  not  caught  to  feel  guilty  but  to  talk.  ” 

How  did  Patty  get  involved  with  revolu- 
tionary groups? 

“I  decided  to  study  sociology  four  years 
ago  and  entered  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  when  the  country  was  under  demo- 
cratic rule.  The  university  at  that  time  was 
led  by  a co-government  consisting  of  the 
rector  and  a student  government  or  corpora- 
tion. I was  part  of  the  senate,  elected  from 
the  sociology  department.  We  decided  on 
such  things  as  whether  professors  were  do- 
ing a good  job  and  if  we  wanted  to  change 
texts. 

“The  university  was  very  free.  Many  of 
the  teachers  were  socialists  or  revolution- 
aries. After  about  a year  the  political  situa- 
tion changed.  Newspapers  were  closed.  The 
university  was  closed.  Most  of  the  professors 
at  the  university  were  arrested,  disappeared, 
or  had  to  leave  the  country.  Some  were 
killed. 

“The  sociology  students  had  been  work- 
ing in  a poor  ghetto  of  the  city.  We  helped 
the  poor  to  form  a cooperative,  tried  to 
improve  the  medical  system,  and  worked  to 
bring  running  water  to  all  the  houses.  ” 

How  much  did  Patty  identify  with  the 
revolutionaries? 
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“We  all  saw  the  poverty  and  injustice  and 
wanted  that  to  change.  Some  students 
thought  change  could  come  only  by  violent 
revolution.  But  as  a Christian,  I couldn’t 
take  part  in  violence.” 

Why  did  she  not  work  with  the  Men- 
nonite  church? 

“The  church  in  Argentina  was  divided. 
Some  thought  it  was  important  to  work  with 
people  who  were  poor  and  suffering.  Others 
said  there  was  no  solution  to  poverty,  so  we 
should  just  work  on  the  spiritual  level.  I saw 
truth  in  both  groups.  In  reading  the  Bible  I 
saw  that  it  said  to  serve  the  whole  person.” 

Was  her  motive  for  working  with  the 
poor,  then,  directly  tied  to  a Christian  com- 
mitment? 

“One  big  step  in  my  life  was  to  decide  to 
be  a Christian  and  try  to  understand  what 
being  a Christian  would  mean.  Soon  after 
this  decision  my  family  and  I came  back  to 
the  States  on  furlough — I was  fourteen — 
and  we  visited  the  churches.  I had  always 
seen  poverty  in  Argentina,  but  never 
thought  it  was  strange.  That’s  how  things 
were  and  I always  accepted  it  easily. 

“When  we  came  to  the  United  States  I 
saw  a lot  of  riches.  I saw  big,  beautiful 
houses,  I saw  very  rich  churches,  big  cars, 
healthy  people,  good  food,  and  there  was  a 
difference.  And  that  difference  struck  me.  I 
decided  that  I felt  a call  to  work  or  serve  in 


some  way  for  the  poor  people  who  I was 
starting  to  love. 

“And  so  as  we  went  back  to  Buenos  Aires, 

I started  to  search  in  the  church,  and  I went 
to  different  churches  looking  for  a program 
that  I felt  I could  work  with  to  help  the  poor. 

I finally  became  part  of  a small  group  in  the 
ghetto  that  we  called  the  “committed 
group.”  The  fifteen  of  us  would  do  social 
work  during  the  week;  then  we  would  have 
weekend  meetings  of  worship,  singing  and 
praying  which  sometimes  would  last  as  long 
as  eight  hours  without  stopping  to  eat.  We 
were  from  all  denominations:  a Catholic 
priest,  a nun,  Methodists,  and  a Christian  Jew . 

Certain  people  in  the  Argentine  Men- 
nonite  Church  feel  that  Patty  was  acting  out 
of  motives  other  than  her  Christian  calling. 
Because  of  this  opinion,  some  feel  she  got 
what  she  deserved.  Patty  confesses  she  did 
not  try  to  explain  what  she  was  doing  to  the 
church.  She  also  admits  to  making  mistakes 
in  the  way  she  went  about  doing  things. 

Because  of  the  Argentine  church’s  uneasi- 
ness with  Patty,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  has  been  reluctant  to  have  Patty 
tell  her  story  in  the  States.  Also,  MBM  has 
been  concerned  about  the  ongoing  safety  of 
Patty’s  family  who  remained  in  Argentina. 
Silence,  however,  has  created  suspicion 
among  some  that  Patty  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  activity  which  needs  to  be 


concealed.  By  her  own  account  such  suspi- 
cions are  unfounded. 

Patty  has  begun  to  speak  up — with  her 
parents’  consent.  She,  along  with  Delton 
Franz  of  MCC’s  Peace  Section  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  appeared  in  several 
church  meetings.  Previously  Patty  paid 
visits  to  some  politicians  in  Washington, 
including  Senator  Frank  Church.  The  very 
next  day  Church  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment in  the  senate  to  cut  off  military  fund- 
ing to  train  Argentine  military  officers.  He 
publicly  connected  his  willingness  to  do  so 
with  Patty’s  visit. 

Patty’s  story  is  not  unique.  In  the  last 
three  years,  some  sources  say  5,000  to  6,000 
people  have  been  imprisoned  in  Argentina 
without  charges  or  trial.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  complicity  the  U S.  is  guilty  of 
with  repressive  governments.  One  example 
is  that  4,000  Argentine  police — like  thou- 
sands from  other  nations — have  been 
trained  by  the  U.S.  military  since  1950 
either  in  the  U.S.  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  The  torture  techniques  used  on  Patty 
were  learned  through  this  training. 

How  North  American  Mennonites  re- 
spond to  Patty’s  account  of  this  torture  and 
suffering,  of  course,  is  one  question  which 
Patty  cannot  answer. — Richard  A.  Kauff- 
man and  David  E.  Hostetler,  with  Lois  Bar- 
rett 


Swartley  appointed 
to  seminary  faculty 


Willard  M.  Swartley  of  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
as  associate  professor  of  New  Testament  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1978,  according  to  a recent 
announcement  by  President  Marlin  E. 
Miller. 

Swartley  currently  serves  as  professor  of 
Biblical  Studies  and  director  of  Continuing 
Education  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
From  1971  to  1977  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Bible  and  Philosophy  of 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  where  he  grad- 
uated with  a BA  in  Bible  and  sociology  in 
1959.  During  the  1976-77  academic  year, 
Swartley  was  also  associate  dean  of  the 
college.  He  has  served  on  the  EMC  faculty 
since  1965  with  a one-year  interlude  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Ontario  in  1975- 
76,  and  a three-year  interlude,  1968-71,  de- 
voted to  doctoral  studies.  In  the  spring  of 
1975  Swartley  directed  EMC’s  first  Jeru- 
salem Term. 

Born  and  raised  in  Doylestown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Swartley  is  a graduate  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School.  He  holds  the  BD 
degree  from  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and 
the  PhD  in  New  Testament  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  also  studied 
briefly  at  Fuller,  Garrett,  and  Union  (New 
York)  Theological  Seminaries  and  has  done 
study  and  research  in  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Gottingen.  Swartley’s  doc- 
toral dissertation  at  Princeton  (1973)  is 
entitled  “A  Study  in  Markan  Structure:  The 
Influence  of  Israel’s  Holy  History  upon  the 
Structure  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  ” 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  began  con- 
versations simultaneously  with  Swartley  and 
Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  two  years  ago  when  Swartley  had 
been  named  visiting  professor  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College.  The  formal  invitation  to 


teach  on  the  seminary  level  was  extended 
later  in  the  fall  of  1975.  President  Augs- 
burger says  he  is  “deeply  reluctant  to  accept 
this  change,  deeply  appreciating  Willard 
Swartley’s  service  and  leadership,  and  ac- 
cepts this  on  the  basis  of  an  interinstitutional 
exchange  between  our  Mennonite  institu- 
tions. The  EMC  community  wishes  the 
Swartley  family  God’s  best  in  their  continu- 
ing contribution  to  the  church  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  and  in  the  larger 
brotherhood.  ” 

In  addition  to  his  scholarly  work  Swartley 
is  a churchman  serving  as  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  chairman  of 
the  Publishing  Committee,  and  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  Projects 
(Lectureship)  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  He  has  been  a cur- 
riculum writer  for  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  and  served  as  pastor  of  the  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
1961-65.  He  chaired  the  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  Task  Force  on  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  Life  of  the  Church  (1973-77). 
Most  recently,  he  led  the  Bible  studies  dur- 
ing the  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park. 

Mrs.  Swartley,  an  instructor  in  the  Busi- 
ness Department  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  is  the  former  Mary  Lapp,  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Swartleys  have  two 
children,  Louisa  17  and  Kenton  15. 
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VSers  begin  assignments 

Thirty-one  workers  began  Voluntary 
Service  assignments  following  orienta- 
tion at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  August  14-21,  1977. 

Participating  in  the  orientation  was  Sa- 
wako  Renbutsu  from  the  island  of  Hok- 
kaido in  northern  Japan.  As  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  exchange  visitor,  Sa- 
wako  will  spend  a year  in  VS  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Also  included  in  the  orientation  group 
were  the  first  VSers  assigned  to  the  Dis- 
cipleship  and  Service  unit  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  which  will  place  special  emphasis 
on  the  growth  dimensions  of  VS. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Deborah 
Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  London,  Ont.; 
Rebecca  Troyer,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  Boise, 
Idaho;  Bethanne  Alderfer,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Emily  Shank,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  Walsenburg,  Colo.; 
Esther  Dick,  Coaldale,  Alta.,  to  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.;  Mahlon  Janzen,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Marvin  Shank, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  London,  Ont.;  Mervin 
Short,  Monclova,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ont. 

Third  row:  Elizabeth  Grasse,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Patricia  Goosen, 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  Canton,  Ohio;  Theresa 


Miller,  Mathias,  W.V.,  to  Blue  Diamond, 
Ky.;  Carol  Lichti,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
to  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Becky  Maust,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Betty  Helmuth, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Joyce  and 
Mark  Reall,  Sarasota,  Ela.,  to  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Second  row:  Mike  and  Debra  Peasley, 
Gwynedd,  Pa.,  to  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  Jo- 
lene  Roth,  Washington,  Iowa,  to  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  Richard  and  Helen 
Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Bonnie  and  Dean  Nuss- 
baum,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Eugene,  Ore., 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Spencer,  Okla. 

Eirst  row:  Dana  Stevenson,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  to  Champaign,  111.;  Karen 
Krentz,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  Downey,  Calif.; 
Marilyn  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Eort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  Douglas  Kuhns,  Geneva, 
Neb.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Keith  Nissley, 
Williamsburg,  Iowa,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Naomi  Ryman,  Bristol,  Ind.,  to  Eellow- 
ship  House,  Washington,  D.C. ; Rebecca 
Zehr,  Ludlow,  111.,  to  Champaign,  111.; 
and  Wanda  Shank,  Dixon,  111.,  to 
Richmond,  Va. 

Not  pictured:  Sawako  Renbutsu, 

Otofuke,  Japan,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Pastor  ordained  for  Mennonite  Church  in  Australia 


Eor  a number  of  years  North  American 
Mennonites  have  had  occasional  contacts 
with  scattered  Mennonites  in  Australia. 
Through  this  a few  North  American  Men- 
nonite church  leaders  developed  the  con- 
cern to  establish  a Mennonite  witness  in 
Australia. 

On  Aug.  28,  1977,  this  vision  came  one 
step  nearer  to  reality  in  a very  spontaneous 
and  almost  unplanned  way.  Bro.  Ian 
Duckham  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
the  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Linville, 
Va.  (Virginia  Conference),  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  were  commissioned  to  go  to  Aus- 


tralia to  begin  a witness  there. 

Ian  is  a native  of  Australia,  his  wife  an  im- 
migrant from  England  to  Australia.  He 
came  to  America  as  a design  engineer  and 
experienced  a measure  of  success  in  this  call- 
ing. In  the  early  seventies  the  Duckhams 
together  sensed  the  call  of  the  Lord  to 
prepare  for  some  type  of  Christian  ministry. 
In  1973  Ian  enrolled  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  even  though  as  Ian  later  admit- 
ted, “it  did  not  seem  like  a very  logical 
choice.” 

Eor  a time  the  Duckhams  served  a con- 
gregation in  another  denomination.  When 


Ann,  Adrian,  Ian,  Natalie  Duckham 

NYS  Fellowship  takes 
brotherhood  approach 

The  New  York  State  Eellowship,  meeting  on 
Sept.  10  at  Syracuse,  varied  its  reporting 
procedure  so  that  reports  were  given  more 
as  testimonies  than  dry  statistics.  It  worked. 
To  hear  the  house  church  representatives 
talk  about  their  experience  with  enthusiasm, 
to  feel  the  pain  of  planned  separation  at 
Corning-Elmira,  and  to  catch  some  of  the 
modest  vision  of  the  aborning  Syracuse 
Eellowship  added  up  to  inspiration. 

The  NYS  Eellowship  is  a coming  together 
of  congregations  with  diverse  backgrounds: 
from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  Conservative 
Conference;  and  congregations  which  had, 
been  affiliated  with  the  Ontario  and  In- 
diana-Michigan  conferences.  This  combina- 
tion tends  to  enrich  the  whole,  according  to 
some  participants.  It  also  requires  patience 
and  understanding  in  working  through  com- 
mon goals. 


continued  appointments  did  not  materialize 
as  expected,  the  Duckhams  identified  with 
the  Lindale  congregation  and  subsequently 
became  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
They  developed  a strong  conviction  to 
return  to  Australia  to  begin  a Mennonite 
witness  there,  hoping  in  some  way  to  capi- 
talize on  the  presence  of  the  few  Men- 
nonites in  that  land. 

Several  mission  boards  have  expressed 
interest  in  this  project  and  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Eoundation  is  offering 
counsel  and  some  financial  assistance. 
However,  the  Duckhams  basically  are 
returning  to  Australia  on  their  own  as  self- 
supporting  missionaries,  looking  for  the  way 
in  which  the  Lord  will  open  this  field  to 
them. 

Ian  graduated  from  EMS  in  May.  The 
Duckhams  have  two  children,  Natalie  7,  and 
Adrian  5.  They  left  for  Australia  on  Aug.  29. 

The  ordination  service  at  the  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  28  was  in 
charge  of  Bishop  Linden  M.  Wenger  and 
Pastor  Art  McPhee.  The  speaker  for  the  oc- 
casion was  George  R,  Brunk  III,  acting  dean 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. — Linden 
M.  Wenger 
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Andrew  (iingerich,  ot  Mannsville,  N.Y., 
will  be  filling  the  office  of  fellowship 
chairman  to  complete  the  term  begun  by 
Irvin  Weaver,  who  has  recently  moved  to 
Johnstown  to  become  Allegheny  Conference 
minister.  Menno  Heinrichs  of  Syracuse 
continues  as  executive  secretary, — David  E. 
Hostetler 

Adriel  School — 
new  year;  new  staff 

The  new  year  at  Adriel  School  began  with 
40  (nine  new)  residents  and  22  new  staff 
members — a larger  than  usual  staff  turnover 
(see  “High  turnover  at  Adriel,’  July  19, 
1977).  While  it  is  called  a school,  Adriel  also 
is  a residential  treatment  center  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  :>low  learners. 

Youth  aged  10  to  15  come  for  stays  of  up 
to  three  years,  although  the  average  stay  is 
23  months,  aceording  to  James  Burkett, 
administrator.  Teachers,  houseparents,  so- 
cial workers,  and  activity  therapists  work 
together  in  providing  consistent  therapy  and 
guidance. 

New  program  director  Art  Newcomer  is 
carrying  one  of  the  social  worker  positions 
until  a second  social  worker  is  hired.  A single 
woman  houseparent  and  a social  worker  are 
the  persons  yet  to  be  hired  to  fill  vacancies. 
Dennis  Showalter  is  the  new  education  coor- 
dinator, coming  from  the  FLOC  (For  Love 
of  Children)  Learning  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Church  increases  giving 
for  education 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Edueation,  churchwide  giv- 
ing to  Mennonite  higher  education  in- 
creased 23  percent  in  the  last  year. 
Preliminary  reports  show  annual  unre- 
stricted giving  from  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, conferences,  and  individuals  other 
than  alumni  amounted  to  $1,116,026. 

Giving  from  the  churches  had  remained 
low  for  a number  of  years.  Then  in  1975  the 
Mennonite  Chureh  General  Board  and 
General  Assembly  agreed  that  our  sehools 
should  be  church  schools;  they  affirmed  the 
policy  that  basic  operating  support  for  the 
schools  should  come  from  the  churches 
rather  than  from  government,  local  in- 
dustry, or  other  sources.  Thus  the  church 
pledged  itself  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  the  difference  between  fixed  in- 
come (tuition,  government  scholarship 
funds,  etc. ) and  annual  operating  costs. 

In  implementing  this  policy  direction,  the 
General  Board  and  General  Assembly  set 
increased  education  askings — having  a 
larger  part  of  our  ehurch  giving  going  to 
edueation.  Before  1975  askings  had  re- 
mained eonstant  for  many  years.  “And,”  as 


MBE  Executive  Secretary  Albert  Meyer 
notes,  “the  chureh  has  responded;  the 
increase  askings  have  resulted  in  increased 
giving.”  During  1975-76,  annual  giving  was 
up  almost  25  pereent  over  the  previous  year, 
and  this  year  giving  increased  another  23 
percent.  A 30  percent  increase  next  year 
would  double  the  1974-75  figure. 

Church  giving  to  individual  institutions 
breaks  down  as  follows:  $328, 119  for  Goshen 
College,  $133,630  for  Hesston  College,  and 


After  ten  years  of  serviee  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  the  last  three  as 
program  directors  at  Grande  Riviere  du 
Nord,  Haiti,  Vernon  and  Shirley  King  of 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  have  formulated  distinct 
ideas  about  what  community  development 
really  is  and  what  MCC’s  role  should  be. 

“1  don’t  like  the  word  development  be- 
cause it  means  so  many  things,”  Vernon 
King  begins.  “Haitians  talk  about  them- 
selves as  underdeveloped.  For  them 
development  means  consumption — acquir- 
ing consumer  items.” 

King’s  comment  reveals  his  bias  against 
importing  food,  materials,  or  technology  as 
part  of  what  is  labeled  community  develop- 
ment. He  believes  Haiti  should  rely  solely 
on  its  own  resources. 

“Haiti  could  feed  itself  and  it  has  the 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
work,  ” the  Kings  explain.  “Instead  the 
government  has  committed  itself  to  ‘devel- 
opment’ with  traetors  and  large  farms  that 
produce  sugar  for  export  while  the  local 
people  starve.  Food  imports  from  foreign 
agencies  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  make  changes  in  the  land  policy.” 

It  is  said  that  Haiti  has  received  so  much 
food  aid  from  abroad  that  some  people  have 
come  to  expect  free  foreign  food  and  be- 


$322,192  for  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  received  $55, 
116  and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  $276,969. 
(These  figures  do  not  include  alumni  giving, 
which  is  computed  separately.  The  data  for 
EMC  and  EMS  include  approximations  in 
estimating  the  Mennonite  portions  of  giving 
by  friends  of  the  schools. ) 

“These  figures  are  but  one  indication  of  a 
changing  atmosphere  in  the  churches,”  says 
Meyer.  “Generally  people  now  have  a posi- 


come  angry  if  they  do  not  get  it.  Food 
given  by  foreign  agencies  seems  a reward  for 
poverty,”  the  Kings  say.  “People  are  en- 
eouraged  to  continue  being  poor.  There  is 
little  incentive  to  improve  one’s  lot. 

But  the  Kings  believe  this  problem  goes 
deeper  than  food  aid.  As  part  of  their  efforts 
many  development  programs  import  North 
American  technology  and  culture.  The 
Kings  dismiss  bringing  new  things  in  from 
the  outside  as  part  of  the  paternalistic  ap- 
proach. 

This  view,  some  would  say,  is  an  extreme 
one.  MCC  generally  says  that  a limited 
number  of  carefully  chosen  imports  can  be 
used  in  selected  situations. 

Vernon  King  comments:  “In  Grande 
Riviere  we  provided  health  services  but  the 
model  we  used  was  so  alien  for  the  people 
that  there  was  little  potential  for  their 
assuming  responsibility  for  it.  ” 

King  would  much  rather  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  loeal  leaf  doctors  who 
have  been  a traditional  part  of  the  society. 

MCC’s  executive  overseas  secretary 
Edgar  Stoesz  comments  that  MCC 
continues  to  find  crisis  situations  where  the 
Christian  thing  is  to  give.  “But,  ” Stoesz  af- 
firms, “care  must  be  taken  not  to  create  a 
dependeney.  ” 


Vernon  King  (left)  directed  the  MCC  program  for  three  years  at  Grand  Riviere  de  Nord,  Haiti. 
Through  this  experience  he’s  come  to  believe  that  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  and  services  in 
underdeveloped  countries  creates  a dependency  on  the  aid.  This  tends  to  remove  incentives  for  im- 
proving the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  country  receiving  the  aid. 

Return  volunteers  share  views  on  development 
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tive  attitude  toward  education.  They  are  be- 
coming more  involved  with  our  young 
people  as  the  youth  prepare  for  their  roles  in 
the  life  and  mission  of  the  church."  There 
has  been  a marked  change  in  the  last  ten 
years,  he  adds,  especially  since  the 
Churchwide  Thrust  for  Education.  Church 
people  are  now  more  aware  of  what  the 
schools  are  trying  to  do,  and  the  church- 
school  relationship  generally  has  been 
strengthened. 

Roth  joins  MBE  staff 

Glen  A.  Roth  of  Sa- 
lem, Oregon,  recently 
joined  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  as 
Staff  Associate  for 
Secondary  Education 
on  a half-time  basis. 

“I  see  my  task  as 
assisting  the  sehools 
in  shaping  their  vision 
and  articulating  their 
goals,  and  then  help- 
ing them  to  imple- 
ment these,”  he  said  during  a recent  in- 
terview with  the  MBE  Board  of  Directors. 
He  will  be  working  with  individual  schools, 
taking  into  consideration  their  unique  back- 
grounds and  settings. 

Roth  is  well  qualified  for  his  new  position. 
For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  served  as 
teacher  and  principal  at  Western  Mennonite 
School  in  Salem.  He  received  a master’s 
degree  in  educational  administration  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  holds  a 
graduate  norm  in  counseling  from  Oregon 
College  of  Education.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  in  1959.  He  has  served  on  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Cabinet  and  the  Family  Life 
Task  Force  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
and  on  the  Spiritual  Life  Committee  of 
Western  Mennonite  Church.  During  1972- 
74  he  taught  at  the  Schebelli  Intermediate 
and  Secondary  School  in  Somalia,  East 
Africa,  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Glen  will  begin  as  a half-time  student  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
this  fall.  He  is  married  to  the  former  An- 
nabelle  Shirk.  The  Roths  are  the  parents  of 
four  children:  Audrey,  17;  Lisa,  13;  Kristine, 
11;  and  David,  21  months. 

Family  retreat  tackles 
global  problems 

The  Discipleship  Workshops,  a group  of 
evangelical  Christians  for  which  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  U.S.  Ministries 
provides  personnel,  sponsored  a Families  for 
Justice  retreat  one  weekend  in  August. 
Ninety-two  people  including  44  children 


and  youth  gathered  at  Camp  Roxbury,  Pa., 
for  the  retreat  which  focused  on  a Christian 
approach  to  poverty,  injustice,  and  violence 
in  our  world. 

Gathering  August  19-21  the  adults, 
children,  and  youth  participated  in  activities 
that  included  dealing  with  issues  of  family 
conflict,  violence  on  . TV,  hunger  and 
poverty  around  the  world,  and  lifestyles. 
Highlights  of  the  family  weekend  were  two 
puppet  shows  and  a Saturday  afternoon 
snack  designed  to  discover  the  inequity  of 
what  people  have  to  eat  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

For  the  snack  the  group  divided  into  five 
subgroups  each  representing  a country. 
They  were  then  given  a snack  representing 
an  amount  or  type  of  food  they  would  have 
if  they  were  a poor  person  in  that  country. 
Some  had  only  a few  peanuts  and  water  or 
an  orange  slice  while  those  representing 
North  America  had  chocolate  eclairs  and 
punch.  Amid  cries  of  “it’s  not  fair  ” the  food 
was  eaten. 

A discussion  was  held  to  share  reactions  to 
what  had  taken  place.  Each  group  then 
went  to  a workshop  to  discover  more  about 
the  life  of  a poor  family  in  “their  country  ” — 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  Brazil, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  the  Philippines,  or 
migrant  workers  in  the  United  States — 
through  readings,  pictures  stories,  slides, 
and  discussions. 

The  Discipleship  Workshops  have  been 
bringing  social  justice  concerns  to  church 
and  college  groups  but  previous  to  the 
August  retreat  had  not  worked  specifically 
with  families.  Discipleship  Workshops  is  a 
group  of  Christians  brought  together  by  the 
Chicago  Declaration  of  Evangelical  Social 
Concern  and  funded  by  Evangelicals  for 
Social  Action. 

Schmitt  addresses 
ministers  on  death 

Ministers  and  wives  from  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  conferences  met  in  retreat  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center  on  Sept.  16-18. 
The  subject  was  death.  Resource  persons 
were  Ernest  Martin  from  the  Midway  con- 
gregation at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and 
Abraham  Schmitt,  a Mennonite  family 
counselor  from  Souderton,  Pa. 

“People  die  as  they  live,”  said  Martin, 
after  reviewing  the  biblical  perspectives  on 
death.  “The  way  one  faces  death  is  a pretty 
good  clue  to  how  one  has  dealt  with  life 
along  the  way.”  The  Bible,  he  observed, 
does  not  avoid  the  reality  of  death,  but  in 
the  New  Testament  death  is  seen  as  a 
passage  to  the  next  life. 

Pastors,  held  Martin,  need  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  own  mortality  before  they 
can  be  adequate  to  comfort  the  dying. 
Schmitt  moved  quickly  into  a consideration 
of  the  dying  process  from  a psychological 


Abraham  Schmitt  traces  the  phases  of  dying  in  a 
lecture  to  Allegheny  and  Ohio  conference  1 
ministers.  I 

standpoint.  There  are  stages  of  dying,  he  ] 
said,  using  a model  from  Elizabeth  Kubler- 
Ross.  When  a person  first  becomes  aware 
that  his  life  is  terminal,  he  rejects  the  idea. 
This  includes  denial,  even  anger.  This  rejec- 
tion phase  gives  him  time  to  begin  to  absorb 
the  reality.  This  phase  is  followed  by  a re- 
conciling phase  which  includes  an  attempt 
to  bargain  with  God  to  keep  from  dying. 
When  this  is  to  no  avail  depression  follows. 
The  depression  is  a healthy  experience,  a 
time  to  do  homework  before  the  final  stage 
of  acceptance,  and  ultimately  death. 

The  family,  and  sometimes  the  doctor 
may  not  understand  and  fail  to  accept  the 
stages  of  death,  said  Schmitt,  so  the  pastor’s 
role  is  crucial.  In  fact,  he  asserted,  by  the 
time  the  patient  is  dying  the  doctor’s  work  is 
finished.  There  is  nothing  more  he  can  do 
and  he  should  allow  the  pastor  to  take  major 
responsibility  for  the  patient  in  these  final 
phases  of  his  life. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Rich  Crockett  (left)  and  Wilbur  Bauman 


Provident  Bookstore 
management  changes 

Richard  Crockett  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Provident  Book- 
stores of  Lancaster  County.  Crockett’s  ap- 
pointment became  effective  on  September 
14,  replacing  John  Shertzer,  general  man- 
ager since  1969.  Crockett  has  been  manager 
of  the  Provident  Bookstore  in  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  since  June  1973. 

Mr.  Crockett  is  a native  of  Morton, 
Illinois.  After  graduation  from  Goshen 
College  he  was  employed  for  three  years  as 
trade  manager  for  Herald  Press  publica- 
tions. His  wife,  Mary  Jane,  is  also  a graduate 


Glen  A.  Roth 
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of  Goshen  College  and  was  from 
Bridgewater  Ciorners,  Vermont. 

Wilbur  Bauman  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Provident  Bookstore  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  replacing  Crockett. 
Bauman  s appointment  became  effective  on 
September  6.  Bauman  was  transferred  from 
the  Lancaster  Provident  where  he  had  been 
department  manager  in  charge  of  branch 
operations. 

Mr.  Bauman  is  a native  of  Earlington,  Pa. 
He  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  has  served  as  an  assistant  pastor.  He  and 
his  wife,  Dolores,  have  two  children,  An- 
gela, 9,  and  Anthony,  6. 

Joel  Kauffmann  to  do 
Gospel  Herald  cartoons 

Joel  Kauffmann  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  pro- 
posed a series  of  cartoons  for  the  Gospel 
Herald  commenting  on  issues  facing  the 
church  today,  announces  Daniel  Hertzler, 
Herald  editor.  Says  Kauffmann,  “The  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  my  opinion,  is  going 
through  a stage  where  the  issues  it  faces  are 
both  complex  and  confusing.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  through  humor  some  of  these 
issues  could  be  aired  and  vented  in  a helpful 
and  human  way.” 

Editor  Hertzler  says,  “It  seems  to  me 
worthwhile  to  test  Joel’s  idea  with  Gospel 
Herald  readers.  Next  week  the  first  of  a 
series  is  scheduled  to  appear  under  the 
general  heading  ‘Sisters  and  Brothers. 
Please  send  your  frank  reactions  to  Joel’s 
cartoons.  Does  this  seem  to  you  a useful  way 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  issues  before  us 
as  a church?”  Responses  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Joel  Kauffmann  cartoons,  Gospel 
Herald,  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

Couple  works 
with  alcoholics 

what  do  you  do  when  you  arrive  at  a 
strange  community  ready  to  help  people 
with  their  problems  and  you’re  told  you  are 
neither  wanted  nor  needed?  Dennis  and 
Susan  Driedger  of  Winkler,  Man.,  had  just 
that  experience  when  they  went  to  Nain, 
Labrador,  with  their  three  children  as  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  volunteers  two 
years  ago. 

They  were  sent  to  do  community  develop- 
ment. But  when  they  got  there,  they  found 
the  community  had  not  asked  for  them  and 
they  were  not  expected.  The  decision  to  ask 
MCC  for  volunteers  was  made  by  the  pro- 
vincial government.  One  social  services 
worker  in  Nain  told  Dennis  the  Driedgers 
would  not  be  there  if  it  had  been  left  up  to 
him  to  decide.  A local  resident  came  to  Den- 
nis one  day  and  told  him  frankly  it  was  time 
for  them  to  leave. 


Why  didn’t  they?  “We  never  doubted 
God  had  called  us  there,”  says  Sue.  “And  I 
guess  we’ re  a bit  stubborn,  Dennis  adds. 
Dennis  spent  the  first  months  talking  to 
various  workers  and  attending  meetings  to 
determine  what  he  might  do. 

Outsiders  are  resented  in  Nain.  Nain  is  a 
community  of  900  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador  frequently  visited  by  researchers, 
tourists,  journalists,  and  problem-solvers. 
One  of  its  fascinating  features  for  outsiders 
is  the  history  of  the  Inuit  (Eskimo)  people 
who  form  the  majority  of  the  population. 
After  the  Driedgers  had  been  residents  for 
about  a year,  it  dawned  on  the  community 
that  they  weren’t  leaving.  When  the 
Driedgers  explained  their  purpose  was  to 
“live  with  them,  be  with  them,”  they  were 
accepted.  Then  it  became  difficult  to  leave. 

By  far  the  greatest  social  problem  was  al- 
coholism. This  was  the  source  of  ‘ 99 
percent”  of  all  other  social  problems,  Den- 
nis says.  It  was  in  the  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics that  he  eventually  found  his  primary 
role.  (He  became  known  as  “the  alcoholic 
counselor.”) 

His  first  effort  to  start  an  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  group  failed.  But  a group 
eventually  developed  out  of  one-to-one  rela- 
tionships with  Dennis.  Dennis,  a psychiatric 
nurse  by  profession,  was  responsible  for 
dispensing  medication  to  alcoholics  at  the 
nursing  station.  Visits  from  persons  seeking 
medication  gave  Dennis  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  them,  and  clients  to  share  with 
each  other  as  they  met  in  the  office.  After  a 
time  they  just  naturally  decided  to  get 
together  for  mutual  support. 


Urgent:  student  census  returns  from  pas- 
tors are  needed  immediately.  Please  mail  to 
Mennonite  Student  Services,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514,  before  Oct.  1. 

When  You  Don’t 
Agree,  a new  Herald 
Press  book  by  James 
Fairfield,  shows  how 
no  one  needs  to  lose 
in  family  spats,  neigh- 
borhood tangles,  and 
on-the-job  bickering. 

“The  idea  is  to  use 
your  conflicts  to  bet- 
ter relationships,”  he 
explains.  Fairfield,  of 
Singers  Glen,  Va., 
operated  Creative  Counselors,  a consulting 
service  in  communications,  fund  raising, 
and  public  relations  for  church  and  social 
agencies.  When  You  Don’t  Agree  is  availa- 
ble in  a $2.95  paperback  format. 

Hospital  administrators  are  needed  to  fill 
vacancies  at  Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital, 


At  the  time  Dennis  left  Nain,  a number  of 
people  in  the  group  had  experienced  over  a 
year  of  sobriety;  quite  a number  had  been 
sober  for  four  months;  15  were  actively  try- 
ing to  stop  and  were  quite  successful;  a few 
had  stopped  the  alcohol  program  but  were 
confident  of  quitting  on  their  own.  Though 
the  work  was  going  well,  the  best  achieve- 
ment of  all  was  that  Dennis  may  be  replaced 
by  a local  resident. 


High-Aim  makes  progress 

Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  newly  appointed  direc- 
tor of  High-Aim  brought  a positive  report  to 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting, 
August  11-13.  The  function  of  High-Aim  is 
to  place  inner-city  youth  in  Mennonite  High 
Schools.  “There  is  support  for  the  program 
in  the  churches,”  he  said.  “Reactions  frorn 
the  conferences  have  been  very  favorable. 
Illinois  Conference  is  ready  to  provide  direct 
funding  for  High-Aim  students  from  their 
area,  and  other  conferences  are  investigat- 
ing this  possibility  as  well. 

Schools  too  have  been  responding  well. 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
(Lansdale,  Pa.)  has,  at  its  own  initiative, 
planned  to  add  ten  High-Aim  students,  bus- 
ing them  from  Philadelphia.  Other  schools 
too  seem  to  be  moving,”  he  added.  Sowell 
called  on  the  schools  to  administer  their  own 
programs,  particularly  recruitment  and 
orientation.  “The  High-Aim  staff  should 
serve  as  an  advocate  in  the  church  and  as  a 
consultant  and  facilitator  for  the  schools,  not 
as  an  administrator.” 


Walsenburg,  Colo.,  and  Bob  Wilson  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Ulysses,  Kan.  Both  hos- 
pitals are  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Contact  Maynard  Kurtz,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Margaret  Foth,  speaker  on  the  five- 
minute  daily  radio  program.  Your  Time,  her 
husband,  Don,  and  family  moved  from 
Clarence,  N.Y.,  to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
29.  Your  Time,  a production  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  replaces  Heart  to  Heart,  a 
program  for  women. 

Ways  and  Means,  a resource  manual 
produced  by  the  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Canada,  is  a congregational  aid  designed 
to  be  continuously  updated.  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  manual  is  to  be  a me- 
dium of  exchange  of  ideas  and  activities.  As 
new  suggestions  come  into  being,  they  will 
be  added  to  the  three-ring  binder  through 
quarterly  additions.  Churches  functioning 
within  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  will  be  automatic  recipients  of  the 
manual.  Others  interested  in  Ways  and 
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Means  should  contact  the  Resource  Center, 
600  Shaftesbury  Blvd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3P0M4. 

University  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has 
established  a Chair  in  Mennonite  Studies 
through  a gift  from  David  O.  Friesen,  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  will  have  special 
responsibility  for  teaching  and  doing  re- 
search in  Mennonite  history,  culture,  and 
literature.  Although  the  first  appointment  to 
the  chair  is  not  expected  until  September 
1978,  the  university  will  set  the  enterprise  in 
motion  this  fall  by  offering  a new  course 
entitled  “German  Civilization”  which  re- 
lates to  the  Mennonite  Central  European 
heritage.  This  course  will  be  taught  by 
George  K.  Epp,  Mennonite  historian. 

Ross  Collingwood  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  by  the  Lom- 
bard Mennonite  Church  and  the  Illinois 
Mennonite  Conference.  The  ordination  took 
place  at  the  Lombard  Mennonite  Church 
where  Ross  and  Allison  are  members.  The 
following  day  the  Collingwoods  left  for  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  where  Ross  will  begin  his 
new  assignment  as  pastor  to  students  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Formerly  they 
were  from  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Lombard  pastors,  E.  Joe  and  Emma 
Richards,  were  in  charge  of  the  service. 

The  physical  education  department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  two  new 
faculty  members  this  fall.  Karen  Chrobock, 
Oakridge,  N.J.,  is  teaching  part  time  at 
EMC  and  will  also  coach  EMC’s  varsity 
field  hockey  team.  Leanne  Thomas,  Dakota, 
111.,  is  also  teaching  part  time  and  will  coach 
the  women’s  varsity  basketball  and  volley- 
ball teams.  Miss  Chrobock  is  a 1977 
graduate  of  The  King’s  College,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.Y.,  and  Miss  Thomas  is  a 1974 
graduate  of  Goshen  College.  Both  women 


are  doing  graduate  work  at  James  Madison 
University. 

The  sod-turning  service  for  a new  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Centre  was  held  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  28,  on  the  campus  of  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  In 
his  brief  remarks  prior  to  the  sod-breaking, 
Gerhard  Lohrenz,  a longtime  advocate  of 
such  a facility,  noted  the  Mennonite  com- 
munity’s too-frequent  disobedience  of  the 
biblical  command  to  communicate  its  heri- 
tage to  its  children  and  later  descendants. 
“We  the  present  generation,”  he  said, 
“propose  to  remedy  the  situation.”  The  new 
facilities  will  include  an  expanded  archives 
preservation  and  service  area  for  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  a 
public  meeting  and  heritage  display  area, 
and  a library  section  for  CMBC.  The  Centre 
has  been  made  possible  through  a gift  of  the 
P.  W.  Enns  Family  Foundation. 

C.  Kenneth  Martin  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Aug.  27  to  serve  the  Weaverland 
congregation.  His  address  is  R.  2,  East  Earl, 
PA  17581.  Phone:  (215)445-5736. 

VSers  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  were  com- 
mended by  the  Stratford  City  Council  for 
their  new  Lend-a-Hand  and  glass  recycling 
project  begun  last  spring.  Lend-a-Hand 
provides  home  repair  and  maintenance 
services  to  senior  citizens  and  handicapped 
or  disabled  persons  at  little  or  no  cost.  The 
VSers  see  their  job  as  lending  an  ear  as  well 
as  a hand.  The  glass  recycling  project  helps 
make  funds  available  for  the  Lend-a-Hand 
service.  Nathan  Barge,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and 
Paul  Dyck,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  operate  both 
projects. 

Three  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  returned  to  overseas  posts  in  early 
September.  Erma  Grove  continues  her 
ministry  among  African  independent 


churches  in  Ghana  where  she  has  served  I 
since  1957.  Her  address  is  Box  6484,  Accra,  J 
Ghana.  Bertha  and  Paul  Swarr  live  at  131 
Shaanan  St.,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel,  where  theyil 
participate  in  the  ongoing  ministry  of  Im-  4 
manuel  House,  an  international  Christian  ij 
congregation  in  Jaffa  which  serves  greater  j 
Tel  Aviv.  Swarrs  first  went  to  Israel  also  in  il 
1957.  ;i 

A benefit  auction  and  bake  sale  will  be  r 
held  on  Oct.  8 for  Camp  Deerpark.  Held  at  ( 
the  Guernsey  Barn  on  route  30  east  of  ji 
Lancaster,  it  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  Cash 
donations  for  the  camp  may  be  sent  to  Carl  u 
Metzler,  treasurer,  Mennonite  Action  Pro-J 
gram,  2019  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx,  NY  10453.  1 
Persons  having  items  to  donate  for  the  auc-  i 
tion  should  contact  Wes  Newswanger,  50  | 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Strasburg,  PA  17579;  phone  | 
(717)  687-8307.  The  camp,  located  at  , 
Westbrookville,  N.Y.,  is  owned  and  i 
operated  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of  ; 
New  York  City.  Camp  rates  are  kept  low  so  ( 
that  low-income  families  can  enjoy  the  ; 
benefits  of  this  retreat  setting. 

Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee, 
Ohio,  is  taking  applications  for  a program  | 
coordinator.  Qualifications  include  organi- 
zational skill,  background  in  mental  retarda-  | 
tion,  and  an  advanced  degree.  Sunshine  is  ! 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  i 
Apply  by  Sept.  30  to  Clayton  Bender,  7223  ij 
Maumee-Western  Rd.,  Maumee,  OH 
43537;  phone  (419)  865-0251. 

Dianne  Springer  and  Betty  Roth  recently  1 
joined  the  staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  secretaries  for  the 
personnel  department.  Dianne,  from  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  is  the  daughter  of  Simon  and  Edna 
Springer  and  a member  of  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church.  She  graduated  from  Hesston 
and  Goshen  colleges  and  holds  a BA  in  social 


Lydia  had  the  vision  for  church  hospital  work 

Lydia  Heatwole  wouldn’t  take  “maybe”  for  an  answer.  When  the  Men- 
nonite Church  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  only  “further  investigation” 
for  expanded  church  involvement  in  hospital  work,  Lydia  Heatwole  (1897- 
1 932)  took  up  the  cause.  Although  not  academically  trained,  she  directed 
the  La  Junta  Mennonite  School  of  Nursing.  Allen  H.  Erb  in  Privileged  to 
Serve:  “In  some  way  that  I cannot  fully  understand  out  of  this  rallying  call 
to  action  by  her,  we  caught  the  vision  of  operating  the  City  Hospital 
currently  operating  in  La  Junta.”  Join  today’s  vision  in  church  sponsored 
hospital  care. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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work.  Betty  Roth,  Milford,  Neb.,  is  a 
graduate  of  Milford  High  School  and  was 
formerly  head  bookkeeper  at  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank  in  her  home  com- 
munity. Her  parents  are  Stanley  and  Beulah 
Roth  and  she  is  a member  of  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  Milford. 

“Women,  Change,  and  the  Church  is 
the  theme  for  an  autumn  retreat  at 
Laurelville,  Oct.  28-30,  1977.  Martha  Smith, 
a gifted  Bible  teacher  from  Elkhart,  Ind., 
will  provide  input  for  the  discussion 
sessions.  Helen  Alderfer,  a Scottdale  editor, 
and  Beulah  Kauffman,  WMSC  executive 
secretary,  will  serve  as  coordinator  and  wor- 
ship leader  for  the  weekend.  Registrants  are 
urged  to  read  Mollenkott’s  Women,  Men, 
and  the  Bible  before  coming.  But  the  basic 
agenda  will  be  the  concerns  and  problems 
each  one  brings.  For  program-registration 
form,  write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mt,  Pleasant,  PA 
15666,  or  call  412-423-2056. 

Alumni  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  who  live  within  driving 
distance  of  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  Ky.,  are  invited  to  a weekend  retreat 
at  the  school  on  Oct.  1 and  2,  Guest  speaker 
will  be  Willard  Swartley,  professor  of  Bible 
at  EMC,  who  will  share  his  Estes  Park  77  Bi- 
ble studies  in  Mark.  The  sessions  will  be  at 
3:30  and  7:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  an 
agreed-upon  hour  on  Sunday  morning.  For 
details  contact  Nancy  Lee,  521  Kendall 
Road,  Knoxville,  TN  37919;  phone  (615) 
693-7884.  Or  Richard  Stoltzfus,  Route  1, 
Box  113,  Baxter,  KY  40806;  phone  (606) 
573-6903. 

M.  Leon  Yoder  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  minister  and  installed  as  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Mattawana  Mennonite  Church,  Mat- 
tawana.  Pa.,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Sept.  11. 
Nelson  Roth,  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
Ministerial  Committee,  preached  the  ordi- 
nation sermon.  Elam  Click,  bishop  of  the 
congregation,  gave  the  charge.  Other 
[ brethren  assisting  in  the  service  were  Carl 
; Holsopple  and  Paul  Stoltzfus  of  the  Minis- 
terial Committee;  Irvin  Weaver,  field 
worker;  and  Ray  French.  Brother  Yoder’s 
address  is  Route  1,  Box  SW  3,  Belleville,  PA 
17004;  phone  (717)  483-6347. 

Louise  Miller,  VSer  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
recently  reported  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions:  “In  my  work  at  the  thrift  shop  I’ve 
had  several  chances  to  share  about  Jesus. 
One  day  a young  Jewish  medical  student 
stopped  in.  I shared  with  her  why  I had 
given  up  two  years  to  volunteer  my  services 
in  this  community.  She  had  many  questions 
about  my  beliefs  and  how  they  differ  from 
other  denominations.  She  decided  that  we 
are  living  out  our  faith  instead  of  keeping  it 
as  head  knowledge.  She  found  that  refresh- 
ing.” The  thrift  shop  is  a project  of  York 
Street  Community  Center  operated  by  the 
Franconia  Conference.  VSers  assist  the 


center  in  its  programs,  serve  as  home  repair 
carpenters,  and  serve  a local  association  of 
Christian  schools. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Sept.  18-25, 
and  at  Harmony  Presbyterian,  Tyro,  Va., 
Oct.  23-26.  Richard  Ross,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
at  Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  Oct.  9- 
16.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
Poole,  Ont.,  Oct.  9-16.  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Buckhorn  Creek, 
Rowdy,  Ky.,  Sept.  22-29. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Weaverland,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  two  at  Benders, 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa.;  eleven  by  baptism  and  four 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Cottage  City,  Md.; 
two  at  Peace,  Clearwater,  Fla.. 

Change  of  address:  C.  Ralph  Malin  from 
R.D.  2,  Box  26,  to  R.D.  3,  Box  139,  Malvern, 
PA  19355. 


readers  say 

Concerning  your  article,  "The  Christian  Pro- 
fessional: Some  dangers  and  Opportunities” 

(Aug.  30):  Let  me  say:  Glory  to  God,  and  thanks 
to  Norman  Kraus,  for  again  reminding  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world. — Alfred 
Kruse,  South  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Reply  to  “The  Christian  Professional”  by 
Norman  Kraus  (Aug.  30).  I m told  about  two 
young  fellows  under  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
who  were  scooping  mud  out  of  a basement.  One 
said  to  the  other:  “If  we  were  paid  for  doing  this 
job,  we’d  both  quit  wouldn  t we?  ” Seems  to  me 
this  is  an  excellent  example  of  nonprofessional 
performance!  The  second  mile  we  do  willingly 
out  of  love,  which  no  amount  of  wages  could  hire 
us  to  do. 

I'm  so  glad  you  labeled  our  Jesus  as  non- 
professional.  Indeed  He  was  so!  On  the  other 
extreme  I have  difficulty  placing  the  litterbug. 
There  is  a mind-set  involved  that  bothers  me 
terribly.  Anti  non-pro,  or  left-wing  non-pro? 
Somehow  I just  can  t feel  the  1-bug  will  go  to 
heaven.  If  he  ever  did,  he’d  surely  make  it  look 
like  hell! 

Thank  you  for  your  article!  It  is  most  thought- 
provoking. — Marcus  Lind,  Salem,  Ore. 

I read  the  anonymous  letter  concerning  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  Aug.  23  issue  with  rising  concern 
and  dismay.  He  states  that:  1.  There  are  many- 
gay,  redeemed,  and  committed  Christians  who 
are  not  in  rebellion  to  God  s will;  2.  That  ho- 
mosexuality is  not  sin;  3.  That  sexuality  is  condi- 
tioned by  early  training  and,  he  implies,  may  be 
partially  instinctive;  4.  That  10,  percent  of  the 
general  population  is  gay.  I should  like  to  refute 
these  points  beginning  with  points  one  and  two. 

Leviticus  18:22-30  and  Romans  1:27  clearly 
condemn  homosexuality.  God  commanded  the  Is- 
raelites not  to  lie  with  man  as  with  woman  and 
followed  it  by  saying,  “Do  not  do  these  abomina- 
tions as  the  nations  before  you  have  done  whom  1 
have  cast  out.  ” Paul  also  strongly  condemns  ho- 
mosexuality and  calls  it  “vile  affections  and  a rep- 
robate mind  and  indicates  God  s judgment  for  it. 
In  1 Timothy  1:9,  10  Paul  again  lists  “those  who 
abuse  themselves  with  men  (Amplified)  as  sin.  1 
conclude  that  God’s  Word  clearly  condemns  ho- 
mosexuality and  I sincerely  believe  any  Christian 
with  homosexual  feelings  needs  to  submit  those 
feelings  to  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  pray  for 
healing. 


I agree  with  point  three  that  sexuality  is  in- 
fluenced by  one  s early  training  and  parental  in- 
fluence. I disagree  with  the  implication  that  one’s 
behavior  is  inherent.  Humans  have  never  been 
shown  to  have  any  inherent  or  innate  or 
genetically  determined  behavior  except  those 
with  chromosomal  aberrations  such  as  mon- 
golism. However,  one  cannot  use  parental  in- 
fluence as  an  excuse  for  his  current  behavior. 
Every  adult  is  solely  responsible  for  his  own 
conduct.  The  Bible  teaches  that  every  man  shall 
die  for  his  own  sins. 

The  statement  that  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  or  have  homosexual  tendencies  needs  to 
be  scrutinized  closely.  One  needs  to  question 
how,  by  whom,  and  when  these  statistics  were  ob- 
tained. just  because  something  is  in  print  does  not 
guarantee  that  it  is  true  or  valid.  Statistics  can  and 
frequently  are  twisted  or  distorted  to  support 
one  s viewpoint.  1 personally  believe  we  as  Chris- 
tians need  to  strongly  protest  the  gay  movement 
while  not  condemning  the  individual  and  we 
need  to  be  available  to  aid  in  healing  those  who 
wish  to  be  healed. — J.  Harold  Mohler,  M.D., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 


marriages 

■ rlu-y  shall  he  oru'  flesh  ’ (Cen.  2,21).  six-month  free  siihscrip- 
tion  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  il 
the  adclri’ss  is  supplied  h>  the  officiating  minister 

Bauman — Ebersole. — John  P.  Bauman,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Susan  E.  Ebersole, 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  Akron  cong,,  by  Myron  Ebersole 
and  Harold  Bauman,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Boyers — Showalter. — Jim  Boyers  and  Ethel 
Showalter  both  from  Bridgewater,  Va.,  Weaver 
cong.,  by  Alvin  C.  Kanagy,  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Caskey  — Hartman.  — Tom  Caskey,  Bristol, 
Ind.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Donna  Hartman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Det- 
weiler,  July  29,  1977. 

Eby  — Kauffman.  — Dennis  Eby  and  Ellen 
Kauffman,  both  from  Gap,  Pa.,  Hershev  cong.,  b\ 
Clair  B.  Eby,  Aug.  20,  1977, 

Graybill — Stutzman. — Todd  Graybill,  Goshen, 
Ind,,  Martinsburg  cong.,  and  Diane  Stutzman, 
Corry,  Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  bv  Gerald  Martin, 
July  31.  1977. 

Headings — Snyder. — Glen  Headings,  Albany 
(Ore.)  cong.,  and  Kim  Snyder,  Portland  (Ore.) 
cong.,  by  Marcus  G.  Smucker,  Aug.  28,  1977. 

Horst  — Cramer.  — Timothy  Horst,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  and  Debra  Cramer,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Trinity 
cong.,  bv  Donald  E.  Yoder  and  Erank  Horst,  June 
16,  1977'. 

Short — Cox. — Eugene  Short  and  Rebekah  Cox, 
both  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by 
Harold  Kreider,  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Smoker — Bomberger. — Mahlon  Smoker,  Con- 
estoga cong.,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  and  Sandra  Beth 
Bomberger,  New  Holland  cong..  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  by  Harold  K.  Book,  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Sprunger — Souder. — Brent  Hayden  Sprunger. 
Berne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Peggy 
Lou  Souder,  Spring  City,  Pa,,  Vincent  cong.,  by 
Matthew  Kolb,  Aug.  13,  1977, 

Stoltzfus— Garber.— Philip  Ray  Stoltzfus, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Cherilee  Rae 
Garber,  Manson,  Iowa,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  John  Otto,  Sept.  3,  1977, 

Stutzman — Cordoza. — Darwin  Stutzman  and 
Barbara  Cordoza,  both  of  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Plainview  cong.,  bv  Brvon  Gingrich,  Aug.  27, 
1977. 

Sutter — Reeb. — Ronald  Sutter,  Metamora,  111,, 
Metamora  cong.,  and  Barbara  Reeb,  Eureka,  111., 
Roanoke  cong.,  by  Percy  Gerig  and  Wilfred  Ul- 
rich, May  21,  1977. 

Ward— Stauffer. — Leon  J.  Ward,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Madora  Stauffer,  Denver,  Colo.,  Glen- 
non  Heights  cong.,  bv  Roger  Hochstetler,  Sept.  3, 
1977. 
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Yoder — Bergstraesser. — Douglas  Elwood 

Yoder,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong., 
and  Susan  Ann  Bergstraesser,  Milford,  Neb., 
Church  of  Christ,  by  James  Sampson,  Aug.  26, 
1977. 

Yoder  — Weaver.  — Karl  D.  Yoder,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Miriam  E, 
Weaver,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Stuarts  Draft  cong., 
by  Charles  C.  Ramsey,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Yoder— Weaver.— Steve  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Olive  cong.,  and  Sherry  Weaver,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Aug.  27, 
1977. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Arbaugh,  John  Joseph  and  Miriam  (Wenger), 
Schuyler,  Va.,  third  son,  James  Daniel,  Aug.  30, 
1977, 

Bontrager,  Albert  and  Patty  (Martin),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Ray, 
July  9,  1977, 

Burkholder,  Marlin  R.  and  Charlotte  (Heat- 
wole),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  fourth  child,  third 
daughter.  Sept.  7,  1977. 

Cnisenhall,  Philip  and  Sylvia  (Schneider), 
Greenwood,  Del.,  third  child,  Tara  Leann,  Aug. 
27,  1977. 

Derstine,  David  and  Lynnette  (Friesen),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  David,  Sept.  4,  1977, 

Disc,  Ronald  and  Rowena  (Overholt),  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Susanne,  Sept.  3, 
1977. 

Ferry,  John  and  Mary  (Landis),  Perkasie,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Michael  John,  Sept.  5, 
1977, 

French,  Schy  and  Annette  (Wedel),  Hesston, 
Kan,,  first  child,  Samuel  David,  Sept.  4,  1977. 

Gahman,  E.  Dale  and  Linda  M.  (Detweiler), 
Dublin,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sonya 
Leanne,  born  May  23,  1975;  received  for  adop- 
tion Aug.  25,  1977. 

Headings,  Glen  and  Kim  (Snyder),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Harmoni  Kaye,  May  13,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Dan  and  Marla  (Mullet),  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  Janna  Lynn,  Aug.  23,  1977. 

Hooley,  Keith  and  Pam  (Garber),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Dean,  Aug.  26,  1977. 

Leaman,  James  and  Sheryl,  Hesston,  Kan., 
second  daughter,  Janelle  Lyn,  Sept.  1,  1977. 

Liechty,  George  and  Rita  (Conrad),  Edwards- 
burg,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Anna 
Margaret,  July  28,  1977. 

Pennings,  Tony  and  Deborah  (Jones),  Ottsville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Anton,  Aug.  22,  1977. 

Shantz,  Calvin  and  Helen  (Harms),  Prince 
George,  B.C.,  a daughter,  Nola  Joanne  Aug.  30, 
1977. 

Troyer,  Robert  and  Margariet  (Vanderwerf), 
Newton,  Kan.,  second  daughter,  Tammy  Lynn, 
Aug.  30,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Ijord  ” (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  t(»  piihlish  nhituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
iioiiite  (duircli  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
otiuT  denoniinutions. 

Beckler,  Mary,  daughter  of  David  and  Laura 
(Stutzman)  Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  17,  1900;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Aug. 
18,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Mar.  6,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Enos  Beckler,  who  died  in  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Clyde),  2 daughters  (Myrta — 
Mrs.  Chester  Ernst,  and  Roberta — Mrs.  Earl 
Ernst),  3 brothers  (Elmer,  Clayton,  and  Roland 
Schweitzer),  and  2 sisters  (Barbara  Stutzman  and 
Ida  Roth).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Stanley).  She  was  a member  of  Plainview  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  22,  in  charge  of  Byron  Gingrich  and  Wil- 


bert Nafzinger;  interment  in  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Bowman,  Kathryn  G.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
B.  and  Alice  (Good)  Bowman,  was  born  in  East 
Earl  Twp.;  died  Aug.  31;  aged  61  y.  Surviving  are 
2 brothers  (Ivan  M.  and  Luke  G.),  and  2 sisters 
(Lena  G.  and  Anna  G.).  She  was  a member  of 
Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  3,  in  charge  of  Ben 
Weaver  and  Wilmer  Leaman;  interment  in 
nearby  cemetery. 

Derstine,  Clarence  F.,  son  of  Mahlon  and 
Mary  (Freed)  Derstine,  was  born  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1894;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1977;  aged  83 
y.  On  Oct.  15,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Mamie 
Histand,  who  died  in  May  1953.  In  June  1954,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  Myers,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Gladys — Mrs.  Emil 
Thiessen,  and  Beulah — Mrs.  Clyde  Fulmer),  3 
sons  (Norman,  Chester,  and  Kermit),  2 step- 
daughters (Lois  and  Frieda  Myers),  one  stepson 
(Gerald  Myers),  14  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Lloyd  Derstine). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Walton  and 
Paul  Derstine),  one  daughter  (Anna  Mae  Der- 
stine), and  one  brother  (Clayton  F.  Derstine).  He 
was  a member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  31,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross  and  Roy  Bucher;  inter- 
ment in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Driver,  Roy  Sanford,  son  of  Wayne  W.  and  So- 
phie (Swope)  Driver,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  July  7,  1933;  died  when  struck  by  light- 
ning in  a field  at  his  home  near  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Aug.  30,  1977;  aged  44  y.  On  Sept.  9,  1955, 
he  was  married  to  Ann  Kornhaus,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jill  E.  Driver),  2 
sons  (Gordon  S.  and  Woodrow  W. ),  5 sisters  (Mrs. 
Norman  Wenger,  Mrs.  Nelson  Heatwole,  Mrs.  R. 
Dewitt  Burkholder,  Mrs.  Ervin  Kauffman,  and 
Mrs.  R.  Carroll  Kenegy),  and  4 brothers  (Daniel 
S.,  John  D.,  Willard  W.,  and  Lewis  M.  Driver). 
He  was  a member  of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
1,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Janzen  and  Harold 
Eshleman;  interment  in  Weaver  Cemetery. 

Greaser,  Charles  F.,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Dec.  21,  1891;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  Aug.  28, 
1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1915,  he  was  married 
to  Pean  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Ruby — Mrs.  Oliver 
Hathaway),  2 sons  (Lawrence  and  Earl),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Ursula  Guengerich),  15  grandchildren,  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sons  (Harold  and  Glenn).  He  was  a member 
of  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church. 

Hartman,  Ada  M.,  daughter  of  Noah  S.  and 
Sarah  (Kreider)  Hoover,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  May  27,  1890;  died  following  cancer  sur- 
gery, at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  25,  1977;  aged  87  y. 
On  Jan.  1,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Abram 
Hartman,  who  died  on  May  8,  1964.  Surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Vesta — Mrs.  Earl  Weaver,  and 
Doris — Mrs.  Dale  Reinhardt),  4 sons  (Lowell, 
Lester,  Ira,  and  Paul),  30  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna 
Bollman).  She  was  a member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  27,  in  charge  of  Bob  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Kratzer,  Martha,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Fannie 
(Lehman)  Moser,  was  born  near  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Dec.  6,  1892;  died  at  Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  3,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On  Dec.  21,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  John  W.  Kratzer,  who  died  on 
Mar.  12,  1966.  Surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Eileen — Mrs.  J.  B.  Lothridge,  Grace — Mrs. 
James  Ritchey,  Gilda — Mrs.  Loren  Nafziger,  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Dana  Brooks,  and  Joanna — Mrs. 
Wayne  Liechty),  7 sons  (Carl,  Stanley,  Loyal, 
John  V.,  Ed,  and  Wayne  Kratzer),  29  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Sarah  Kratzer).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Leland),  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She 


was  a member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  6,  in 
charge  of  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben  Hofstetter,  and 
Wayne  Kratzer;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Nunemaker,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Edgar  N.  and 
Emma  (Rutt)  Nunemaker,  was  born  at  Sterling, 
111.,  Aug.  25,  1896;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  5, 
1977;  aged  81  y.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Alta  M. 
Nunemaker,  Florence  I. — Mrs.  Irwin  H.  Kaylor, 
Edna  L.  Nunemaker,  and  Bertha  H. — Mrs.  Allen 
J.  Burkhart).  She  was  a member  of  Elizabethtown 
Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Keener 
and  Richard  H.  Frank;  interment  in  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Edward,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Anna 
(Schlegel)  Roth,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb., 
Mar.  23,  1890;  died  at  his  home  on  Sept.  5,  1977; 
aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  12,  1911,  he  was  married  to 
Emma  Yeackley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Delmar  and  Ted),  one  daughter  (Sylvia 
Ann  McNiel),  11  grandchildren,  and  13  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Sterling),  5 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Beth-El  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  7,  in 
charge  of  Robert  McKelvey,  Herbert  Yoder,  and 
David  Engbrecht;  interment  in  Milford  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Shetler,  Adeline,  daughter  of  Chris  and  Mary 
(Albrecht)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  at  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Jan.  30,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  San 
Antonio  Community  Hospital,  Upland,  Calif., 
Aug.  24,  1977;  aged  64  y.  On  Dec,  25,  1934,  she 
was  married  to  Marion  F.  Shetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Jay  Marion),  2 
daughters  (Ruth  Ann  Dunn  and  Grace  Marie 
Shetler),  3 grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Allen 
Swartzendruber).  She  was  a member  of  Seventh 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  First  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  26,  in 
charge  of  John  Kreider,  Ed  Bontrager,  and  Ken- 
neth Peterson;  interment  in  Bellevue  Mausoleum, 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Short,  Glen  William,  son  of  John  S.  and  Sarah 
(Short)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb. 
17,  1911;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  near 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On 
June  30,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ethel 
Green,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Walter  Gene,  Dale  LeRoy,  and  Glen  William, 
Jr.),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Joyce  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Cheryl  Rany),  14  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(John  Short),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Viola  Miller). 
He  was  a member  of  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
15,  in  charge  of  Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in 
Lockport  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  C.  Maynard,  son  of  John  L.  and  Nellie 
B.  (Lopp)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
Jan.  4,  1911;  died  in  a truck  collision  near 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  June 
13,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Esther  M.  Hartman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Thomas  Hershberger),  4 sons 
(Wendell,  Wayne,  Roger,  and  Stanley),  12  grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Fern — Mrs.  Quinn 
Holdeman).  He  was  a member  of  Holdeman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Willard  Conrad, 
David  Cressman,  and  Simon  Gingerich;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  Cemetery. 
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Gospel  Herald 


items  and  comments 


Profile  of  “Jews  for  Jesus” 
indicates  early  disaffection 

A researcher  says  that  persons  who  be- 
come “Jews  for  Jesus”  are  apt  to  have  come 
from  a background  of  “liberal”  Judaism 
from  which  they  defected  in  their  mid-teens 
and  to  have  gone  through  a period  of  drug 
experimentation  prior  to  their  Christian 
commitment.  The  profile  was  drawri  by 
Donald  LaMagdeleine,  a Roman  Catholic 
doing  research  for  a master  s degree  from 
the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.  It  was  based  on  a survey  of 
“Jews  for  Jesus,”  or  officially,  Hineni  Minis- 
tries, Inc.,  based  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.  Mr. 
LaMagdeleine  reports  that  Jews  for  Jesus  in 
his  sample  generally  gave  three  reasons  for 
their  rejection  of  Judaism — incapacity  to 
give  meaning  to  life,”  64  percent;  “lack  of 
personal  religious  experience,”  60  percent; 
and  “vagueness  in  providing  a sense  of  per- 
sonal identity”  47  percent. 


Describes  “Soap” 

“nail”  in  the  coffin  of  television 

Everett  C.  Parker,  director  of  the  United 
Chureh  of  Christ’s  Office  of  Communica- 
tion, predicted  that  Soap,  the  con- 
troversial ABC  series,  will  be  a nail  in  the 
coffin  of  television.”  After  viewing  a 
preview  screening  of  the  show,  scheduled  to 
air  on  Sept.  13,  Parker  said  he  found  it  “a 
cheap-shot  show  and  a crashing  bore.”  But 
he  anticipated  that  “it  will  get  an  audience 
because  of  its  salaeious  appeal,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  millions  of  children  because  it  s in 
prime  time.  ” The  UCC  executive  advocated 
the  filing  of  stockholder  resolutions,  rather 
than  economic  boycotts,  as  a means  of 
protesting  to  sponsors  of  such  programs.  “If 
enough  stockholders  want  companies  to  re- 
frain from  advertising,  ” he  said,  companies 
will  go  along.  It’s  different  from  threatening 
stations  or  telling  companies,  ‘We  won’t  buy 
your  product.’  ” 

Churchmen  say  charismatic  movement 
can  heal  divisions  in  Ulster 

Leading  churchmen  attending  the  fourth 
national  Charismatic  Renewal  Conference 
in  Dublin  said  the  charismatic  movement 
can  help  to  heal  the  divisions  in  Northern 
Ireland.  American-born  Father  Robert 
Faricy,  S.J.,  professor  of  spirituality  at  Gre- 
gorian University  in  Rome,  said  that  it  was 


not  necessary  to  understand  the  Northern 
Ireland  problem  to  believe  that  charismatic 
renewal  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  the 
Protestant  churches  had  a high  potential  for 
bringing  Christians  together.  The  charis- 
matic movement  now  has  about  30,000 
members  and  300  prayer  centers  in  Ireland. 
Next  year  it  is  planned  to  hold  a world 
charismatic  conference  in  Dublin  and  about 
20,000  people  are  expected  to  participate. 


National  Courier  discontinued 
for  lack  of  reader  response 

The  National  Courier,  a two-year-old 
national  Christian  newspaper  published  by 
Logos  International  Fellowship,  will  sus- 
pend publication  with  its  Sept.  16  edition 
due  to  the  lack  of  reader  response.  The 
biweekly  tabloid’s  news  and  news  feature 
content  will  be  merged  into  a special  sec- 
tion of  The  Logos  Journal,  a bimonthly 
magazine  published  by  the  fellowship,  it 
was  announced. 

Dan  Malachuk,  publisher  of  the  National 
Courier,  said  that  after  two  years  of  publica- 
tion and  an  expenditure  of  almost  $2 
million,  the  national  newspaper  had  not 
received  sufficient  reader  acceptance  to 
allow  its  continuation.  “Our  subscription 
renewal  dropped  to  20  percent,  making  it  fi- 
nancially impossible  for  us  to  continue  as  a 
separate  publication,  he  said.  Circulation 
dropped  from  a high  of  110,000  to  60,000. 


Soviets  processing 
Pentecostal  applications 

Soviet  authorities  are  reported  to  be 
processing  applications  from  about  a dozen 
Pentecostal  families  who  want  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States.  They  are  among 
several  hundred  Pentecostals  who  are  being 
aided  in  their  efforts  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Tolstoy  Foundation  in  New 
York  and  by  Evangelism  to  Communist 
Lands  in  Glendale,  Calif.  The  Pentecostals, 
who  have  reported  a surprising  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Soviet  officialdom  for  them 
to  leave,  are  all  from  Nahodka,  near 
Vladivostok  in  easternmost  Siberia. 


Christian  acceptance  of  secular  values 
called  factor  in  the  energy  crisis 

Speakers  at  a conference  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  “The  Energy  Crisis  and  the 
Churches,  ” sponsored  by  the  Christian  Life 
Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, warned  that  Christians  are 
contributing  to  the  crisis  by  adopting  the 
materialistic  standards  of  the  world.  Cecil  A. 
Ray,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  said, 
“While  it  may  be  barely  understood,  the 
greatest  crisis  today  is  the  crisis  growing  out 
of  Christians’  acceptance  of  secular  values. 
We  have  thus  become  part  of  the  problem 


instead  of  being  part  of  the  answer. 

Frances  Gulick,  analyst  in  environmental 
and  natural  resources  policy  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  told  the  Southern  Baptist  leaders 
that  “the  energy  crisis  is  for  real  and  the 
time  is  short.  ” She  declared.  Your  concern 
and  your  point  of  concern  should  be  moved 
way  ahead  of  Armageddon,  way  ahead  of 
the  year  2000,  and  focused  on  a year 
perhaps  only  seven  years  ahead  of  us,  in  the 
middle  of  the  1980s. 


Christian  schools  report  boom 
as  public  school  enrollment  ebbs 

While  enrollment  is  dropping  in  public 
schools,  a growing  number  of  private  Chris- 
tian schools  are  springing  up  in  the  Min- 
neapolis area.  At  least  10  such  schools  have 
opened  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  the 
past  five  years  to  provide  the  disciplined, 
fundamental,  and  moral  education  parents 
are  seeking,  according  to  school  leaders. 
Four  are  Baptist-sponsored  and  most  of  the 
rest  are  operated  by  independent  Christian 
groups.  “Low  quality”  public  education  is 
one  reason  parents  give  for  paying  from 
$600  to  $1,200  a year  to  send  a child  to  a 
Christian  school,  say  officials  interviewed  at 
Baptist,  Catholic,  and  Lutheran  schools. 

Temperance  council  raps 
supermarkets,  wine  bars 

Britain’s  Temperance  Council  of  the 
Christian  Churches  has  declared  war  against 
High  Street  (Main  Street)  supermarkets  and 
wine  bars.  The  Council  blames  them  for 
doubling  the  volume  of  wine  consumption 
in  the  past  five  years,  from  4V2  bottles  to  9V2 
per  head.  And  it  adds  that  women  buy  more 
wine  than  men  and  that  drinking  by  young 
people  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  social 
irresponsibility. 


Teacher  backs  Genesis  account 

of  creation,  loses  his  job 

A state  labor  tribunal  has  upheld  the  dis- 
missal of  a religion  teacher  who  refused  to 
teach  an  offical  syllabus  that  describes  the 
creation  accounts  in  Genesis  as  myths, 
legends,  and  religious  folklore.  David 
Watson,  57,  former  head  of  religious  educa- 
tion at  the  Rickmansworth  Comprehensive 
school  near  London,  told  the  State  In- 
dustrial Appeals  Tribunal  that  he  had 
refused  to  follow  the  official  syllabus  be- 
cause he  strongly  believes  in  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Genesis  creation  account. 
The  tribunal  ruled,  however,  that  the 
teacher  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
because  “no  matter  that  the  reason  may 
have  lain  with  his  conscience,  he  was  refus- 
ing to  carry  out  what  was  a legitimate  re- 
quirement of  his  employer.” 
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A matter  of  labels 


In  this  issue  is  Dale  Brown’s  article  on  Brethren,  Friends, 
and  Mennonites,  the  so-called  historic  peace  churches.  Now 
labels  are  on  occasion  curious  things.  We  usually  expect  a 
label  to  identify  accurately,  but  this  is  not  always  true.  One  of 
the  most  tragic  results  of  false  labeling  is  death  from  poison 
stored  in  a food  or  medicine  jar. 

More  confusing  than  tragic  are  imprecise  labels — we  can’t 
tell  exactly  what  they  mean.  For  example,  many  labels  of 
groups  are  not  entirely  clear  unless  you  know  more  than  the 
label. 

Also,  as  in  the  name  “Christian,”  a label  is  often  attached 
by  others.  At  first  it  may  be  in  derision,  but  as  time  goes  on 
the  label  can  become  respectable,  a mere  handle  for 
identification. 

I do  not  know  the  source  of  the  label  “historic  peace 
churches.  ” I seem  to  have  heard  it  first  during  World  War  II 
when  in  North  America  these  three  groups  were  thrown 
together  by  a common  objection  to  the  war  shown  by  refusal 
to  serve  as  soldiers,  refusal  to  buy  war  bonds,  refusal  to  work 
in  defense-related  industries.  These  objections  were  not 
entirely  uniform  in  our  groups  nor  were  such  objections 
restricted  to  us,  but  the  level  of  nonparticipation  was  high 
enough  to  make  us  stand  out. 

As  Brown  observes,  there  are  some  striking  differences 
among  us  as  well  as  similarities.  We  have  three  separate 
traditions  founded  on  three  separate  historical  experiences. 
He  suggests  that  these  different  sets  of  founding  factors  have 
affected  the  manner  of  our  functioning  even  today.  It  has 
been  my  own  impression  that  Quakers,  for  example,  tend  to 
be  more  innovative,  but  that  Mennonites  are  more  inclined 
to  support  a common  position.  To  use  nonparticipation  in 
World  War  II  as  an  example,  Melvin  Gingerich’s  book 
Service  for  Peace  lists  4,665  Mennonite  objectors,  but  only 
951  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  An  additional  5,000 
Mennonite  objectors  were  identified  in  Canada.  Although 
Mennonites  were  a larger  group,  the  difference  in  numbers  is 
striking. 

The  three  groups  share  other  labels  with  certain  other 
groups.  On  occasion  we  are  referred  to  as  “free  ” churches 
and  again  as  “believers’  ” churches.  These  labels  are  less 
precise.  Donald  Durnbaugh  in  The  Believers’  Church 
observes  this  term  means  “virtually  all  things  to  all  people” 


(p.  4).  For  many  it  tends  to  focus  on  freedom  from  a church 
hierarchy  or  from  a rigorous  doctrine. 

Because  of  the  varied  definitions  of  “free,  ” Durnbaugh 
prefers  instead  the  term  “believers’  ” church  and  he  uses  a 
definition  going  back  to  Luther.  Early  in  his  ministry,  says 
Durnbaugh,  Luther  drew  up  a plan  for  a private  service  for 
“those  who  want  to  be  Christians  in  earnest  and  who  profess 
the  gospel  with  hand  and  mouth  ” (p.  3).  Luther’s  plan  called 
for  signing  their  names,  holding  their  services  in  a house,  and 
disciplining  persons  who  do  not  follow  Christ.  Luther  never 
found  an  opportunity  to  carry  through  this  plan,  but  worked 
instead  with  large  masses  of  people.  Indeed,  when  the 
Anabaptists  appeared  who  followed  his  model,  they  seemed 
to  him  as  religious  cranks. 

In  recent  months  we  have  published  a series  of  articles  on 
representative  North  American  Protestant  churches,  an 
attempt  to  provide  understanding  of  some  varied  traditions 
through  representatives  of  each.  Some  of  these,  particularly, 
have  been  churches  which  tend  to  work  more  in  Luther’s 
style  than  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Brethren,  and  the 
Friends.  We  have  said  that  instead  of  trying  to  convert 
everybody,  it  is  better  to  seek  those  who  are  really  serious  and 
work  for  the  Lord  in  a smaller  way. 

As  time  went  on  strategies  have  changed  and  affected  one 
another.  So  there  is  no  pure  form  of  a believers’  church  just  as 
others  would  object  to  being  called  nonbelievers’  churches. 

So  what  is  the  value  of  any  such  discussion? 

I think  it  is  that  by  learning  the  history,  beliefs,  and 
characteristics  of  various  groups  we  understand  better  who 
we  are.  Some  may  object  to  any  sorting  and  classifying  for, 
they  say,  it  creates  differences.  But  the  differences  are  there 
and  it  is  better  to  understand  them. 

During  the  next  year  Brethren,  Friends,  Mennonites,  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  are  addressed  by  a “new  call  to 
peacemaking.  ” It  is  an  attempt  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  means 
today  to  be  peace  churches.  The  North  American  nations  are 
not  engaged  in  a violent  war,  but  there  is  violence  and  need 
for  peacemaking  throughout  the  world. 

Some  wonder  about  such  an  effort  as  this.  Will  it  simply 
cause  more  confusion  among  us?  It  could,  but  if  we  are  aware 
of  who  we  are  and  in  what  sense  we  belong  together  we  can 
make  use  of  this  opportunity. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Talk  to  yourself 

by  Bill  Detweiler 


Someone  s cryin’,  Lord,  come  by  here;  someone’s  cryin’, 
Lord,  come  by  here.  . . . Many  of  us  have  sung  those  words 
to  the  tune  of  Kum  by  Yah.  And  they  are  more  truthful 
than  we  would  like  to  admit.  “Someone  s cryin’,  Lord  . . ” 
Do  you  know  what  I’m  talking  about?  I know  that  many  of 
you  do. 

It  is  fine  to  praise  the  Lord,  and  it  is  fine  to  always  be 
on  top  of  things,  and  it  is  fine  to  whistle  through  the  whole 
long  day.  . . . But,  in  actuality,  this  is  not  the  way  it  is  with 
most  of  us — not  all  the  time. 

In  fact,  I get  just  a wee  bit  weary  at  hearing  the  “testi- 
monies of  those  who  are  always  “gushing.”  I just  can’t 
gush  all  the  time.  Maybe  some  people' can  (although  I’m 
sometimes  tempted  to  wonder  if  some  of  their  “gushing” 
may  not  be  an  act  or  a “cover-up”),  but  I can’t.  I have  my 
low  moods.  I have  my  bad  days.  There  are  times  when  I feel 
like  God  has  forgotten  about  me,  and  all  my  waving  and 
jumping  to  catch  His  attention  doesn’t  seem  to  do  any  good. 
Quite  bluntly,  there  are  times  when  I feel  depressed.  And  if 
such  an  admission  is  an  indication  that  I am  not  as  “spiritual” 
as  I ought  to  be,  well,  then  I’m  just  not  as  spiritual  as  I ought 
to  be. 

But  then,  David  was  not  as  “spiritual”  as  he  should  have 
been,  either,  nor  were  many  of  the  other  psalm  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  was  Job,  nor  was  Paul  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  fact,  then  even  Christ  was  not  as  “spiritual”  as  He 
should  have  been,  for  I hear  Him  saying,  “Now  is  my  soul 
troubled  . . .”  (Jn.  12:27). 

Cast  down  at  times.  I want  to  encourage  you  by  the 
reminder  that  it  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  almost  all  (I 
really  think  I could  say  all)  of  God’s  people  to  find  themselves 
terribly  cast  down”  and  depressed  at  certain  times.  As  a 
starter,  let  me  quote  at  some  length  from  Charles  Spurgeon, 
from  his  Lectures  to  His  Students’  : 

“As  it  is  recorded  that  David,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  waxed 
faint,  so  may  it  be  written  of  all  servants  of  the  Lord.  Fits  of 
depression  come  over  the  most  of  us.  Usually  cheerful  as  we 
may  be,  we  must  at  intervals  be  cast  down.  The  strong  are  not 
always  vigorous,  the  wise  not  always  ready,  the  brave  not  al- 
ways courageous,  and  the  joyous  not  always  happy.  There 
may  be  here  and  there  men  of  iron,  to  whom  wear  and  tear 
work  no  perceptible  detriment,  but  surely  the  rust  frets  even 
these;  and  as  for  ordinary  men,  the  Lord  knows,  and  makes 


them  to  know,  that  they  are  but  dust.  ■ 

Knowing  by  most  painful  experience  what  deep  de- 
pression of  spirit  means,  being  visited  therewith  at  seasons  by  * 
no  means  few  or  far  between,  I thought  it  might  be  consola- 
tory to  some  of  my  brethren  if  I gave  my  thoughts  thereon,  L 
that  younger  men  might  not  fancy  that  some  strange  thing  || 
had  happened  to  them  when  they  became  for  a season  jl' 
possessed  by  melancholy;  and  that  sadder  men  might  know  | 
that  one  upon  whom  the  sun  has  shone  right  joyously  did  not 

always  walk  in  the  light.” 

That,  coming  from  Charles  Spurgeon,  is  encouraging,  isn  t 
it?  ’ 

Psalms  42  and  43  were  originally  probably  one  psalm.  | 
Indeed,  The  New  English  Bible,  among  others,  prints  the  two  ] 
psalms  as  one.  I want  us  to  hear  the  words  of  these  two  j 
psalms,  because  they  are  the  words  of  one  who  was  obviously  • 
distressed  in  his  soul  and  depressed  in  his  spirit.  At  the  same  ! 
time,  it  is  also  very  obvious  that  the  one  writing  the  words  - 
was  deeply  spiritual.  He  knew  God  well.  He  knew  God  so  9\ 
well,  in  fact,  that  in  speaking  to  Him  when  he  was  dis-  v 
couraged  and  depressed,  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  | 
fact.  ^ 

Three  times  in  these  two  psalms,  the  writer  talks  to  himself  jJ 
and  says.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my  soul?  and  why  art  | 
thou  disquieted  within  me?  hope  thou  in  God:  for  I shall  yet  I 
praise  him”  (Psalms  42:5,  11;  43:5).  The  New  English  Bible  1 
renders  this  good  translation:  I 

How  deep  I am  sunk  in  misery,  | 

groaning  in  my  distress:  1 

yet  I will  wait  for  God;  I 

I will  praise  him  continually,  1 

my  deliverer,  my  God. 

Concerning  the  depression  of  the  one  who  speaks  in  such 
language,  1 want  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  depression, 
the  cause  of  the  depression,  and  the  cure  of  the  depression. 

— Gospel  Herald t 
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First,  the  condition  of  depression.  The  words  used  by  the 
psalmist  are  almost  classic.  In  verse  3 he  speaks  about  his 
tears,  his  weeping.  In  dark  moods  on  dark  days,  have  you 
ever  cried?  I strongly  suspect  that  you  have.  Probably  in 
secret,  but  you  know  the  uncontrollable  emotion  of  tears.  The 
writer  says  also,  yet  in  verse  3,  that  he  has  no  appetite  that 
“tears  are  my  food.  Does  that  ring  a bell  ? In  verse  4 he  re- 
calls the  “good  old  days”  when  things  were  so  much  better 
and  brighter. 

Perverted  delight.  Then,  to  top  it  off,  there  were  always 
those  who  found  perverted  delight  in  asking  the  tormented 
psalmist  where  his  God  was.  “Where  is  your  God?”  they 
asked  him  all  the  day  long.  That  really  helps,  doesn  t it?! 
But  I have  known  people  like  that — and  I guess  you  have 
too— people  who  like  to  rub  salt  into  your  wounds.  And  it 
seems  that  more  than  half  of  the  time,  the  people  asking  that 
question  are  the  super-righteous  people.  Can’t  you  hear 
them?  “Now,  come  on.  Get  hold  of  yourself!  You  believe  in 
God,  don’t  you?  Where  is  your  God?  ” A lot  of  good  that  does. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  I am  not  meaning  to  say  for 
a moment  that  the  people  of  God  are  always  sad  and 
depressed.  By  no  means!  Someone  has  said  that  a saint  who  is 
always  sad  is  a “sad  saint,  and  that  s right.  What  I am  say- 
ing, though,  is  that  there  are  some  dreadfully  dark  and  dismal 
times  of  depression  bordering  on  despair. 

Now,  to  the  cause  of  depression.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  it.  Certainly  one  of  the  reasons,  which  we  tend  to  over- 
look, is  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Some  of  us  wear 
our  feelings  on  our  sleeve,  while  others  of  us  are  very  in- 
troverted. Some  of  us  talk  easily,  while  others  say  almost 
nothing.  All  kinds  of  extremes  could  be  indicated.  Maybe  one 
of  the  best  examples  is  the  old  line  about  Jack  Spratt:  Jack 
Spratt  could  eat  no  fat,  his  wife  could  eat  no  lean.”  We  are 
different  in  our  temperaments.  Some  of  us  are  more  prone  to 
“feel  bad”  than  others.  That’s  the  way  we  are.  We  are  the 
way  God  made  us.  Let’s  accept  ourselves  as  we  are.  God  does. 

Then  there  are  circumstances.  Working  too  hard  can  get  us 
down.  To  be  constantly  criticized  by  another,  often  without 
just  cause,  can  lead  to  bitter  times.  And  then,  there  are  no 
doubt  times  when  God  allows  us  to  hit  a low  spot,  just  to  keep 
us  remembering  that  we  are  men,  no  more.  Preachers  need 
this  from  time  to  time.  Let  me  quote  Spurgeon  again: 
“Whirled  off  our  feet  by  a revival,  carried  aloft  by  popularity, 
exalted  by  success  in  soul-winning,  we  should  be  as  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away,  were  it  not  that  the  gracious 
discipline  of  mercy  breaks  the  ships  of  our  vain-glory  with  a 
strong  east  wind,  and  casts  us  shipwrecked,  naked  and  for- 
lorn, upon  the  Rock  of  Ages.  ” 

Then,  there  are  times  when  the  mood  of  depression  comes 
on  us,  and  we  just  can’t  understand  what  the  cause  may  be. 
We  just  can’t  put  our  finger  on  it.  It  doesn’t  make  any  sense 
at  all.  And  we  start  giving  ourselves  a bad  time,  which  makes 
it  even  worse.  . . . Spurgeon  had  a word  for  this,  too:  Cause- 
less depression  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  nor  can  David’s 
harp  charm  it  away  by  sweet  discoursings.  As  well  fight  with 
the  mist  as  with  this  shapeless,  undefinable,  yet  all-becloud- 


ing hopelessness.  ” 

Having  thus  considered  the  conditions  and  the  causes  of 
depression,  let  us  think  yet  about  its  cute.  Of  course,  if  I 
could  give  you  an  instant  and  100  percent  effective  cure.  I’d 
probably  be  a millionaire!  But  here  are  a few  hints. 

It  will  help  to  know,  as,  to  be  sure,  I have  been  saying  right 
along,  that  you  are  not  alone  in  such  feelings.  To  know  that 
men  of  God  in  all  ages  have  experienced  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
couragement and  depression  as  we  know  helps  at  least  a little. 
We  should  not  think  that  “some  strange  thing”  has  come  to 
us  at  these  times. 

We  need  not  be  ashamed.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  to 
know  that  God  understands  how  we  feel,  and  that  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  let  Him  know  our  feelings  by  telling  Him 
about  them.  After  all.  He  knows  how  I feel  even  if  I don  t tell 
Him — so  why  fake  it?  It  helps  to  be  able  to  tell  God  point- 
blank,  “God,  You  know  I feel  rotten.  And  furthermore,  even 
though  I feel  rotten,  1 have  the  feeling  that  You  don  t care 
about  my  feeling  rotten!  You  can  talk  to  God  even  like  that. 
He’ll  understand.  “Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  those  that  fear  Him”  (Ps.  103:13). 

You  see,  this  is  actually  the  way  the  psalmist  spoke  to  God 
in  Psalm  42.  In  verse  10,  he  says  to  God,  “Why  hast  thou 
forgotten  me?  Again  I say,  we  can  be  honest  with  God.  As 
Psalm  139  indicates.  He  knows  all  about  us:  “For  there  is  not 
a word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O Lord,  thou  knowest  it 
altogether.” 

Another  hint  is  to  know  that  there  is  no  instant  relief.  In 
Psalms  42  and  43,  you  get  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  al- 
most over  it,  and  then  again,  just  like  that,  there  are  once 
more  the  words,  “Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my  soul,  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me?”  You  think  you’ve  got  it 
licked  and— bang— it’s  still  here!  And  probably  there  will 
never  in  this  life  be  a total  cure.  There  will  be  times,  when 
everything  seems  to  be  moving  along  smoothly,  that  we  say 
to  ourselves.  There,  now,  I have  finally  conquered  my 
tendency  to  be  depressed.  ” And  then  . . . and  then  . . there 
it  is,  again.  Sometime  there  will  be  a permanent  and  lasting 
cure.  It’s  called  “heaven.” 

Now,  last  of  all,  let  me  suggest  that  you  talk  to  yourself 
instead  of  allowing  yourself  to  talk  to  you!  That  sounds  like 
double-talk,  but  it  is  the  advice  of,  I believe.  Dr.  Martin 
Lloyd-Jones  of  England.  This  is  what  the  psalmist  did  in 
Psalms  42  and  43.  Instead  of  allowing  his  feelings  to  tell  him 
how  he  should  feel,  he  accusingly  talks  to  his  feelings,  saying, 
“Why  art  thou  cast  down.  . . ?”  At  least,  he  does  not  give  up. 
At  least,  he  tells  himself  that  even  though  he  is  surely  feeling 
the  way  he  is  feeling,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it.  And  he 
ends  on  a note  of  confidence  in  God,  “Yet  I will  wait  for  God; 
I will  praise  Him  continually,  my  Deliverer,  my  God. 

Hope  in  God.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  had  had  these  kinds 
of  days  before.  That  is  the  reason  for  his  ultimate  confidence 
in  God.  God  helped  before.  And  He  will  help  again.  Soon. 
“Hope  in  God,”  he  tells  himself,  “for  I shall  yet  praise  him, 
who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 
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Women  publish  the  tidings 

by  Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Jesus  intended  that 
women  would  preach.  They  would  respond  to  and  teach  the 
message  He  came  to  convey.  In  spite  of  cultural  expectations 
and  prejudices,  He  was  remarkable  in  His  assumptions  about 
women  s involvement  in  His  purpose.  Not  only  was  having 
women  accompany  a traveling  teacher  revolutionary.  He  ex- 
pected women  to  comprehend  and  extend  His  message. 

For  the  orthodox  Jew,  the  Torah  was  to  be  burned  rather 
than  explained  or  taught  to  a woman.  No  rabbi  would  have 
said  a “Mary”  discussing  religious  truth  was  choosing  the 
good.  Women  did  not  have  capacity  for  such  by  “nature,  so 
their  ineptness  would  only  hinder  the  sacred.  What  women 
were  by  nature  was  unclean.  And  religion  was  to  be  kept 
pure. 


We  distort  scriptural  understanding  when  we  fail  to 
consider  such  background  emphases.  Nothing  is  ever  written 
in  isolation  from  its  context.  We  bring  understandings  of  our 
own  milieu  to  materials  composed  in  historic  times  both  dif- 
ferent from  and  similar  to  our  own.  This  does  not  negate  the 
active  presence  of  God  in  either  writing  or  interpreting  Chris- 
tian scriptural  material.  The  source  of  all  is  ever-present.  Hu- 
manity determines  to  what  extent  the  divine  is  acknowledged 
or  allowed  to  be  revealed. 

Returning  specifically  to  women  ministering  with  Jesus,  I 
would  consider  in  some  detail  the  Samaritan  woman  talking 
with  Jesus  at  Jacob  s well.  In  researching  materials  about  the 
ongoing  Jewish-Samaritan  conflict,  I was  struck  by  new 
insights.  Whereas  the  story  had  generally  been  portrayed 
from  a Jewish,  male  point  of  view,  it  now  is  much  richer 
through  genuine  empathy  for  the  woman  and  broadened 
understandings  of  Jesus’  intents. 

I see  the  Samaritan  woman  as  one  who  knows  her 
Samaritan  religious  tradition.  She  is  fully  aware  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  this  Jew  attempting  conversation  with  her.  The  two 
peoples  had  destroyed  each  other's  temples.  They  had  op- 
posed each  other  s claim  to  truth.  The  woman  knew  that  Jews 
considered  Samaritan  women  always  unclean,  not  just  for 
twelve  days  a month  as  they  “credited”  Jewish  menstruating 
women. 

\et,  here  was  this  Revolutionary,  without  a container,  ask- 
ing for  a drink  of  her  whose  cup  was  unquestionably 
contaminated.  Can  one  doubt  that  her  response  would  be  of 
mockery  in  return?  At  the  same  time,  she  was  bright  enough 


, <^‘«hen,  Incl.  This  article  is  an  excerpt  of  an 
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not  to  fail  in  comprehending  something  of  living  water. 
Furthermore,  she  knew  about  the  signiificance  of  worship  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans  and  must  have  been  struck  by 
Jesus’  forthright  denial  of  place— of  either  Jerusalem  or  the 
mount — as  central. 

The  woman  did  not  deny  her  multiple  marriages.  She 
knew  the  law  s limit  was  three.  Yet  she  perceived  something 
prophetic  about  this  Stranger.  He  knew  of  her  five  marriages 
and  her  present  living  arrangement.  But  He  didn’t  bother 
judging  her  on  that  point  to  the  exclusion  of  crediting  her 
readiness  for  deeper  religious  instruction.  How  many 
preachers  have  failed  to  see  her  as  Jesus  did? 

He  soon  sensed  that  she  fully  expected  one  like  Moses 
(whom  Samaritans  called  Christ)  to  come  to  restore  those 
faithful  enough  to  recognize  Him.  So  He  also  had  confidence 
in  her  catching  on  to  who  He  was.  To  this,  by  cultural  stan- 
dards but  an  unclean  woman.  He  for  the  first  time  disclosed 
Himself.  And  she  believed!  With  a blend  of  pure  excitement 
and  doubtful  trust  that  asked,  “Can  this  really  be  the 
Christ?  she  left  her  domestic  pot  and  ran  to  her  neighbors 
with  the  message. 

Jesus  first  messenger  of  His  mission  was  a woman.  I claim 
her  as  a model  of  the  first  order.  Does  it  matter  she  was  not  of 
the  Iwelve?  Those  who  had  not  yet,  in  their  more  frequent 
exposure  comprehended  the  fullness  of  Jesus’  mission?  Their 
skepticism  on  seeing  Him  conversing  with  a woman,  their 
threat  and  therefore  denial  that  she  could  be  trusted  and 
endowed  with  the  message  of  God  has  been  repeated  by 
leadership  ’ ever  since. 

In  deciding  who  should  be  the  receivers — the  “we  four  and 
no  more  idea — they  had  to  grapple  with  Jesus’  further  revo- 
lutionary inclusion  of  non-Jews.  To  include  those  who  have 
been  excluded  is  difficult.  Especially  when  you  think  you  are 
more  pure,  more  electable. 

And  how  did  the  missionary  woman  fare?  Contrary  to 
societal  law  that  denied  the  right  or  capacity  of  a woman  to 
be  a witness,  the  villagers  believed  her  story.  At  least  enough 
to  return  with  her  to  the  well.  And  together  they  persuaded 
Jesus  to  stay  on  a couple  days. 

There,  in  Samaria  through  which  the  disciples  had  hoped 
to  avoid  going  in  getting  to  Galilee,  there  the  Master  agreed 
to  prolong  His  stay.  His  mission  was  to  the  “field  ripe  for 
harvest.  That  must  have  been  exasperating!  Especially  be- 
cause of  that  nameless  woman. 

Another  scriptural  incident  equally  significant  for  seed  of  a 
church  about  to  be  born,  for  an  example  of  devotion 
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rewarded  for  countering  cultural  prejudice,  for  declaring 
“loud  and  clear”  that  women  will  publish  the  tidings  is  the 
fact  of  the  first  witnesses  to  Jesus’  resurrection.  While  my 
childhood/early  adult  recollection  of  the  impact  of  those 
women  at  the  tomb  got  lost  in  emphasis  on  Jesus’  conquering 
death,  in  “sunrise  services  for  the  birds,”  I now  am  in  contact 
with  new  vision. 

Care  of  the  dead  had  traditionally  been  the  work  of 
women.  Women,  more  accustomed  to  uncleanness,  were  bet- 
ter “qualified”  to  handle/give  some  respect  to  unclean  dead 
bodies.  Inferiority  does  have  its  distinct  blessing.  The  servant 
stance  can  be  ironic.  It  can  prepare  one  to  meet  God!  To  re- 
veal God  too. 

And  so  those  early  women,  in  their  vocation,  their  pain  and 
loss,  prepared  to  address  or  redress  the  divine.  After  all,  they 
had  gained  much  in  personal  esteem  and  a place  for 
themselves  through  this  Jesus. 

Through  conversations  with  Jesus,  their  personal  Friend 
and  Advocate,  the  women  had  perceived  personal  responsi- 
bility. Responsibility  to  help  interpret  His  cause.  Responsi- 
bility to  provide  nourishment  for  soul  as  well  as  body. 
Responsibility  for  completing  relationship.  Had  not  the  Crea- 
tor, in  pure  goodness,  known  that  human  wholeness  came 
through  the  interdependence  of  maleness  and  femaleness  P 
Though  Jesus  significance  was  in  being  human,  yet  His  very 
maleness  was  complete  only  in  His  communion  with  like,  yet 
different,  bone  and  flesh.  No  doubt  the  women  knew  the 
parallel  oneness  and  solidarity  of  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility. 

To  the  tomb  they  went.  Prepared  to  mourn  on  that  morn. 


Like  sheep  without  a shepherd.  Like  the  disciples,  dejected. 
Yet,  unlike  them,  prepared  to  respond,  to  act,  to  be  about 
their  “business.”  And  what  did  they  encounter?  Another  di- 
mension of  their  task!  The  charge  to  tell  the  resurrection 
story.  To  publish  the  tidings.  Nothing  more,  little  less. 

Note  the  striking  difference  in  this  incident  as  recorded 
compared  to  the  one  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  With  her,  the 
Samaritan  villagers — those  told — ceased  their  tasks,  tea  stall 
conversations,  siestas,  and  followed.  Her  judgment  was 
trusted  enough  to  find  out  in  person.  Toward  the  resurrection 
messengers  in  contrast,  there  was  more  disbelief.  Confidence 
that  the  women  had  been  with  Jesus  enough  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a dead  and  living  form  could  not  be 
mustered.  The  leaders  lingered  in  their  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment, in  their  cultured  cultural  prejudice. 

But  I believe  those  women  believed.  As  is  true  with  solid 
faith,  they  no  doubt  doubted.  Yet,  the  empty  tomb  was  just 
that — empty.  The  women  had  been  given  a message.  They 
were  commissioned  (must  have  been  some  ordination! ) to  tell 
others  that  Jesus,  who  was  dead  lives.  Who  among  us  needs 
models  greater  than  those  of  women  publishing  the  tidings? 

Even  if  that  had  been  the  extent  of  such  involvement 
(which  it  is  not),  we  should  not  block  it  out  by  emphasis  on 
two  passages  that  discuss  decorum  in  worship.  There  was 
Pentecost,  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  church.  And  again, 
every  bit  as  much  as  men,  women  actively  prophesied,  told 
the  story.  Joel  had  said  they  would.  That  wasn  t just  a per- 
sonal hunch.  It  was  part  of  God’s  message. 

Truly,  the  women  who  publish  the  tidings  are  a great  host 
(Ps.  68:11).  ^ 


Km  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Sin  is  like  poison  ivy.  The  old  warning.  Leaflets  three,  let 
it  be,  ” never  bothered  me.  Seemingly  I had  a natural  im- 
munity to  poison  ivy. 

During  the  search  for  wild  flower  and  moss  specimens, 
while  hunting  the  fox  squirrel  or  pursuing  the  sponge 
mushroom,  I had  tramped  through  miles  and  miles  of  woods, 
along  numerous  fencerows  where  poison  ivy  grew,  and  had 
never  been  infected  with  it  in  the  slightest.  It  was  a comfort- 
ing feeling  to  have,  one  in  which  I “boasted,  the  knowledge 
that  this  pesky  plant  did  not  bother  me.  I was  safe,  secure 
from  its  dreaded  itch  and  weeping  rash.  So  I thought. 

About  six  years  ago  after  a trip  in  the  woods,  small  blisters 
appeared  on  my  hands,  between  my  fingers,  accompanied  by 
a dreadful  itching,  spreading,  watery  blisters.  1 went  to  the 
school  nurse  and  inquired.  With  one  quick  look  she  said,  “It 
looks  like  a typical  case  of  poison  ivy.  ” 

“But,”  I said,  “I  don’t  get  poison  ivy.  I’m  immune.” 

She  replied  dryly,  “Maybe  you  think  that  you  are  immune, 
but  if  that’s  not  poison  ivy,  then  I’m  not  a registered  nurse.” 

I checked  further.  She  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  not  be- 
ing a registered  nurse.  Several  infections  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  proved  her  right.  My  supposed  immunity  was  gone. 


God  used  that  first-time  infection  with  poison  ivy  to  speak 
to  me  in  a very  personal  way.  Older  Christians  such  as  I,  may 
feel  secure,  confident  that  certain  temptations  will  never 
“infect”  us.  We  could  almost  list  the  sins  from  which  we  are 
excused. 

God  informed  me  that  is  not  so.  One  of  Satan's  oldest  tricks 
is  to  encourage  us  to  be  overconfident.  Then  as  we  trust  in 
our  supposed  immunity,  the  evil  one  strikes  and  we  are 
infected. 

And  we  go  to  the  Lord  puzzled,  asking,  “What  is  it. 
Lord? ” 

And  He  says,  “It  is  sin.” 

We  reply,  “But,  Lord,  I am  a mature  Christian.  This  has 
never  bothered  me  before.  I thought  I was  immune  to  these 
sins  of  the  flesh.  How  did  this  come  about?  ” 

And  God  replies  sadly,  “This  I warned  about  in  My  M’ord: 
‘Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  No 
Christian  has  it  made,  none  dare  relax.’ 

When  I see  poison  ivy  today,  I give  it  a wide  berth.  I am 
cautious  about  poison  ivy.  I want  to  take  that  same  attitude 
toward  temptation  and  sin  of  any  kind.  None  of  us  is  im- 
mune.— Robert  J.  Baker 
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Men's  missionary  squares 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Some  time  ago  a friend  who  does  considerable  lay  counsel- 
ing suggested  I write  a novel  about  the  kind  of  Mennonite 
woman  he  was  encountering  in  his  contacts.  She  is  married 
and  probably  dropped  out  of  school  to  support  her  husband 
while  he  finished  school. 

Now  15  to  20  years  later,  she  has  discovered  life  has  other 
dimensions.  She  is  reading,  working,  creating,  and  expanding 
in  many  directions  intellectually,  spiritually,  and  emo- 
tionally. Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  content  as  he 
was. 

He  can  t understand  her  longing  to  share  her  new  dis- 
coveries with  him.  He  d prefer  her  to  be  contented  at  home 
with  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  looking  after  his  needs.  She 
feels  guilty  because  she  thinks  something  is  wrong  with  her 
because  her  hunger  to  know  and  to  be  is  in  conflict  with  his 
lack  of  interest  in  anything  but  his  job,  politics,  and  sports. 
The  marriage  is  strained.  She  can’t  talk  to  anyone  about  it. 
They  re  both  Christians  and  faithful  church  members. 

I admitted  to  my  friend  he  had  a point,  a good  point.  I had 
also  learned  to  know  women  like  the  ones  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  They  have  done  considerable  thinking  about 
themselves  as  persons  and  discovered  depths  within 
themselves  they  didn  t know  existed.  Their  husbands  return 
their  excitement  about  the  possibilities  of  Christian  growth 
with  blank  stares.  Their  wives  have  a good  house,  food,  se- 
curity. What  more  do  they  want? 

Our  conversation  reminded  me  of  a film  I had  seen  on 
educational  television.  “Tell  Me  Where  It  Hurts’’  is  about  a 
middle-aged  woman  whose  children  have  left  home.  Her 
mothering  task  is  nearly  over.  Housekeeping  is  minimal.  Her 
husband  comes  home  exhausted  by  his  job  and  flops  in  front 
of  the  television  until  bedtime. 

She  is  a person  without  portfolio.  She  tries  to  tell  her  hus- 
band about  her  hurts,  but  he  doesn’t  understand,  for  nothing 
has  changed  for  him.  Today  such  women  are  referred  to  as 
displaced  homemakers.  They  wander  about  in  a no-man’s 
land,  forced  to  create  a life  that  is  their  own,  but  without 
much  help  from  anyone. 

In  such  cases,  something  is  happening  to  the  woman’s  con- 
sciousness which  is  not  finding  a counterpart  in  the  man’s. 
What  is  it?  I think  I found  a small  clue  in  reports  of  the  recent 
Christian  Booksellers  Convention.  John  T.  Bass,  executive 


vice-president,  says  that  the  basic  market  for  religious  books 
remains  the  married  woman  between  the  ages  of  26  and  48, 
the  age-group  my  counselor  friend  was  referring  to.  New 
York  trade  publishers  estimate  that  70  percent  of  all  book 
purchases  in  the  United  States  are  by  women;  the  compara- 
ble figure  for  Christian  books  is  80  percent. 

Could  the  fact  that  women  do  more  reading  than  men  ac- 
count for  part  of  the  variation  in  personal  growth? 

Why  don’t  men  read  more?  Harold  Jantz,  editor  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Herald,  suggests:  “The  difficulty  is  that 
many  men  are  so  preoccupied  with  making  a living,  that  they 
don’t  take  time  to  nourish  their  inner  man.  They  may  know 
all  about  crops  and  building  codes,  but  they  know  very  little 
about  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  creativity  or  the  quest  for 
meaning.  They  may  talk  a lot  about  cars  and  engines  and  the 
capacity  of  tractors,  but  have  little  to  say  about  Christian 
education  or  the  changing  role  of  men  and  women.  ” 

Eutychus  VIII  in  Christianity  Today  suggests  the  book- 
buying men  are  mostly  pastors,  whose  purchases  tend  to  be 
professional  rather  than  personal. 

When  I think  of  our  church  communities,  I realize  women 
are  the  ones  who  have  study  clubs,  many  of  the  home  Bible 
studies,  book  clubs,  and  missionary  circles  which  study 
missions.  Where  are  the  masculine  counterparts? 

Yet  the  problem  of  not  reading  is  not  only  a masculine 
problem.  Both  men  and  women  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
read  more.  And  if  people  don’t  read,  it’s  not  because  the  ma- 
terial is  too  difficult  or  they  aren’t  smart  enough. 

In  an  editorial  in  1959  A.  W.  Tozer  wrote  that  intellectual 
powers  do  not  decrease  from  one  generation  to  another.  “The 
major  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  current  Christian 
literature  is  not  intellectual;  it  is  spiritual.  To  enjoy  a great  re- 
ligious work  requires  a degree  of  consecration  to  God  and 
detachment  from  the  world  that  few  modern  Christians  have 
experienced.  . . . We  eat  and  drink  and  rise  up  to  play  . . . 
anything  that  requires  meditation  bores  us.  ” 

But  perhaps  a way  to  begin  might  be  to  help  men  organize 
study  clubs,  book  clubs,  home  Bible  studies,  and  missionary 
circles  to  even  things  out  for  a while.  If  the  men  don’t  like  the 
word  “circle,  ” they  could  use  “square,”  or  even  “triangle.” 

By  the  way,  someone  else  may  want  to  pick  up  the  idea  of 
writing  the  novel.  ^ 
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MMA  general  manager  resigns 


Harold  L.  Swartzendruber  has  resigned  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Indiana,  effec- 
tive on  May  12,  1978.  The  resignation  comes 
to  allow  the  MMA  “to  freely  staff  for  the  fu- 
ture’ in  light  of  a recent  organizational 
study  undertaken  by  the  Board,  according  to 
Swartzendruber. 

In  accepting  the  resignation,  William 
Dunn,  MMA  chairman,  expressed  apprecia- 
tion from  the  Board  for  Harold’s  leadership 
in  developing  MMA  “from  modest  begin- 
nings into  an  organization  that  affects  tens 
of  thousands  of  members.  His  24  years  in 
this  position  is  a splendid  career  record  for 
which  we  are  all  grateful,’  Dunn  says.  “He 
has  helped  provide  a solid  base  for  future 
M M A development. 

Since  1954  MMA  has  grown  from  3,500 
adult  members  to  over  50,000  adult 
members  plus  their  dependents  in  the 
various  health  and  survivors  aid  programs. 
Annual  assessment  volume  has  grown  from 


MDS  helps  with  cleanup 
after  Kansas  City  flood 

After  a week  of  work  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
following  the  mid-September  flood,  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  shut  down  its  work 
there,  according  to  a report  from  Andrew  R. 
Yoder,  Leonard,  Mo.,  state  director  for 
MDS. 

“Things  are  pretty  well  under  control,  ” 
Yoder  said  on  Sept.  23.  “Everyone  has  a 
place  to  live  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  and 
most  of  the  cleaning  up  had  been  done. 

Yoder  reported  that  more  than  150 
Amish,  Beachy  Amish,  Conservatives,  and 
Mennonites  from  all  over  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  a few  from  Kansas  took  part  in 
MDS  s cleanup.  Work  included  cleaning  out 
basements  and  other  parts  of  houses,  help- 
ing clean  up  clothes,  and  washing  dishes. 

Heading  up  the  operation  was  Alvin 
Zook,  Missouri  MDS  secretary.  Working 
with  him  in  leadership  roles  were  Dean  and 
Elwood  Yoder. 


$60,000  to  over  eight 
million  dollars.  MMA 
now  has  combined  as- 
sets of  $35,000,000  to 
cover  its  various  statu- 
tory reserves,  de- 
posits, annuities,  trust 
funds,  etc.  There  are 
currently  83  employ- 
ees. 

In  view  of  this 
rapid  growth,  the 
MMA  board  recently 
called  in  a consultant  firm  to  help  develop  a 
new  organization  and  to  suggest  modifica- 
tions which  will  help  MMA  to  adapt  to 
changing  needs.  Mennonite  denominational 
leaders,  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  cur- 
rent management  team  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  study,  according  to  MMA  of- 
ficials. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
consulting  firm  was  the  development  of 
three  new  positions.  A president  will  be  the 
chief  executive  officer.  A general  manager- 
finance  and  a general  manager-mutual  aid 
programs  will  administer  the  MMA  staff. 
Swartzendruber’s  resignation  came  so  that 
the  board  would  be  free  to  staff  these  new 
positions  as  it  chose. 

Swartzendruber  states,  “I  have  had  a very 
unique  privilege  in  serving  the  Mennonite 
conferences  through  MMA.  I deeply  ap- 
preciate the  experience  of  working  with  past 
and  present  staff,  board  members,  denomi- 
national leaders,  and  the  host  of  participants 
in  the  various  MMA  programs.  ” 

In  1946  Swartzendruber  served  as  ship- 
ping agent  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee to  ship  thousands  of  tons  of  relief 
supplies  overseas  following  World  War  II. 
In  1947  he  established  the  original  Menno 
Travel  Service  office  at  Akron,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Goshen  branch  office  in  1953. 
He  has  been  a director  of  Mennonite  In- 
demnity, Inc.,  a casualty  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, since  1957.  He  has  served  numerous 
committees  in  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress,  representing  more  than  100 
fraternal  beneficiary  associations  with  over 
30,000,000  members. 


Student  enrollment  up 
at  three  church  colleges  | 

Preliminary  figures  show  student  enroll- 
ment for  the  1977-78  school  year  up  at  all  , 
three  Mennonite  colleges,  according  to  1 
reports  from  the  student  public  relations 
departments.  j 

Goshen  College  reports  a total  full-time  : 
enrollment  of  1,081  students,  up  six  over  last  j 
fall.  Hesston’s  year  began  with  616  full-time 
students,  an  increase  of  9 over  last  year.  At 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  a full-time 
enrollment  of  1,000  is  an  increase  of  55  over 
last  year  s fall  figures.  | 

“The  most  significant  factor  in  the  ! 

increase,’’  says  EMC’s  director  of  ad-  | 

missions,  J.  David  Yoder,  “seems  to  be  a 
good  retention  of  students.  ” He  also  men- 
tions a larger  freshman  class,  than  usual  as 
contributing  to  the  enrollment  jump. 

Goshen  also  notes  an  increase  in  freshmen 
on  campus.  Twenty-one  more  have  reg-  ' 
istered  this  year  than  did  in  1976.  “We  are 
especially  encouraged  by  the  size  of  the 
freshman  class  and  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  on  campus,’  Goshen  ■ 
president].  Lawrence  Burkholder  says. 

Goshen  lists  the  combined  full-time  and 
part-time  student  enrollment  at  1,199.  At 
EMC  this  figure  is  1,050  while  the  total  full- 
and  part-time  plus  auditing  enrollment  at 
Hesston  totals  664. 

Office  products  division 
at  Lancaster  Provident 
sold  by  Publishing  House 

The  office  products  division  of  the 
Lancaster  Provident  Bookstore  has  been 
sold  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House  to  a | 
private  corporation,  Ben  Cutrell,  publisher  | 
and  general  manager  of  MPH,  announced  , 
recently. 

Successful  negotiation  for  the  sale  came  j 
on  Sept.  9 with  transfer  taking  place  on  Feb.  1 
1,  1978,  Cutrell  said.  Forming  the  corpora-  , 
tion,  to  be  known  as  Provident  Office  j 
Products,  Inc.,  are  four  present  employees — ■ 

Harold  Rohrer,  Paul  Click,  John  Shertzer, 
and  Glenn  Herr — and  two  area  busi- 
nessmen— Jack  Rutt  and  Carlton  Miller. 

The  Lancaster  Provident  store  began  sell- 
ing office  furniture  and  supplies  on  a large- 
scale  basis  in  1961  when  it  secured  the  ; 
Shaw-Walker  franchise,  Cutrell  reports.  The  ' 
move  was  made  to  provide  revenues  with 
which  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  large  building 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by. 
Sears,  Roebuck  & Co. 

Cutrell  comments,  “The  office  products 
business  served  a very  useful  purpose  fi- 
nancially, but  it  required  more  and  more  ' 
resources  to  keep  it  growing.  Selling  the 
business  will  allow  the  bookstore  staff  to 
concentrate  on  its  goal  of  providing  high 
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Twenty-one  persons  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  were  among  75  adults  and 
children  attending  the  year's  largest 
orientation  of  new  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteers  held  August  16- 
26.  These  Mennonite  Church  par- 
ticipants were  (back  row):  Michael  Eby, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  who  will  spend  six  months 
in  language  study  in  Paris  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  three-year  term  in 
Koyom,  Chad,  working  with  irrigation 
projects;  Lori  and  Dale  Martin,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  assigned  to  a new  MCC  involve- 
ment with  the  black  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Xanagas,  Botswana;  Paul  and 
Cindy  Zehr,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  who  will 
be  studying  language  one  year  in 
Brussels  and  teaching  two  years  in 


Nyanga,  Zaire;  Fern  Martin,  Reinholds, 
Pa.,  science  teacher  for  three  years  in 
Lesotho;  and  Rosemary  Kropf,  Albany, 
Ore.,  assigned  to  teaching  in  Gindiri,  Ni- 
geria. In  front:  James  and  Geraldine 
Rush  with  children  Amy  and  Jon, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  a teaching  assign- 
ment in  Gindiri,  Nigeria;  Daryl  and 
Violet  Dutcher  with  children  Alicia  and 
Chadwick,  Front  Royal,  Va.,  teachers  at 
Jesus  College  in  Otukpo,  Nigeria; 
Wendy  and  Alan  Landis  with  daughter 
Michelle,  Souderton,  Pa.,  volunteers  for 
three  years  at  Katako  Kombie,  Zaire,  in 
agriculture  and  tutoring  work;  and  Lois 
and  Leigh  Steckley  with  daughter,  Jill, 
Baden,  Ont.,  to  a two-year  teaching 
assignment  at  Jesus  College  in  Otukpo. 


quality  Christian  literature  service  to  the 
Lancaster  community.  ” 

Cutrell  also  indicated  that  the  decision 
was  also  made  partly  in  response  to  new  IRS 
regulations  on  taxing  nonrelated  income. 
Passed  in  1969,  the  new  law  requires  taxes  to 
be  collected  on  income  not  related  to  the 
main  purpose  of  a tax-exempt  organization 
as  of  January  1976.  While  the  IRS  has  not 
ruled  that  the  office  equipment  and  supplies 
at  Lancaster  would  be  classified  as  unre- 
lated, " MPH  felt  it  could  be  ruled  this  way. 
Cutrell  notes  that  income  from  this  source 
has  been  reported  by  MPH  to  the  IRS  in 
1976  and  1977. 

MPH  has  also  licensed  the  new  corpora- 
tion to  use  Provident  in  its  business  name  for 
the  time  being.  “It's  to  both  our  benefits  to 
have  the  business  name  and  experience 
continue  in  this  community,”  Cutrell  says. 

The  majority  of  the  present  employees  at 
Lancaster  working  in  the  office  equipment 
and  supplies  division  are  expected  to 
transfer  to  the  new  corporation. 

Colonists'  future  uncertain 
in  new  Texas  settlement 

National  attention  focused  on  some  100  Old 
Colony  Mennonite  families  in  Seminole, 
Tex.,  last  week  when  the  Associated  Press 
carried  a story  about  their  possible  deporta- 
tion from  the  U.S. 

According  to  the  AP,  the  Old  Colony 
Mennonites,  numbering  about  500,  had 
bought  some  $2.6  million  worth  of  land  in 
this  western  Texas  area  when  they  moved 
here  from  Canada  and  Mexico  several 
months  ago.  They  now  face  deportation  be- 
cause their  temporary  visas  have  expired 
and  so  far  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
permanent  visas. 

In  an  interview  with  Gospel  Herald  on 
Sept.  22,  Delton  Franz,  MCC  representative 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  confirmed  that  the 
temporary  visas  for  the  group  expired  that 
day.  However,  the  Southwest  regional  office 
of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  was  extending  that  deadline  to 
Oct.  1 to  give  the  Mennonites  opportunity 
to  work  with  their  attorney  “to  show  just 
cause  why  deportation  at  this  point  would 
create  a severe  hardship.  ” 

“There’s  a good  chance  that  after  that 
there  will  be  another  extension  to  Jan.  1, 
Franz  says.  During  that  time  the  Colonists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
certification  of  work  status. 

Franz  indicated  that  those  Colonists  who 
are  farmers  or  skilled  craftsmen  should  have 
few  problems  obtaining  permanent  visas. 
Those  that  are  common  laborers,  however, 
are  the  ones  with  serious  difficulties  with  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  work  for  the  un- 
skilled laborers  among  the  Colonists,  the 


town  of  Seminole  has  created  Seminole  In- 
dustries, Inc.  “The  townspeople  want  the 
Mennonites  to  stay,”  Franz  says,  “partly  be- 
cause of  the  economic  benefits  they  bring.  ’ 
Seminole  Industries  will  provide  such  jobs 
as  making  generators  for  windmills,  some- 
thing the  Colonists  did  in  Mexico,  and 
butchering,  among  others. 

Gospel  Herald  also  contacted  Albert  M. 
Gaeddert  of  North  Newton,  Kan.,  who  has 
been  visiting  the  Old  Colonists  in  Texas  for 
the  Western  District  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

“Some  of  these  people  were  already  af- 
filiated with  the  G.C.  Church  in  Mexico 
before  they  came  to  Texas,”  Gaeddert  notes. 
“Our  district  conference  has  been  in  touch 
with  them  to  see  if  there  is  some  spiritual 
assistance  we  could  give  them.  The  group 
lacks  leadership  at  this  point.  But  they  are  a 
worthy,  humble,  committed  people.  They 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  community  if  they  are 
allowed  to  stay.” 

The  Colonists  came  to  Texas  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
community  where  they  would  have  freedom 
for  their  own  kind  of  education  and  worship. 


Mahlon  Miller  appointed 
to  four  years  on  MBCM 

Mahlon  Miller, 

Morton,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Min- 
istries by  Region  IV 
for  a four-year  term. 

He  replaces  Russell 
Krabill,  who  had 
represented  Region 
IV  on  the  MBCM 
board  of  directors 
since  1971. 

A native  of  northern  Indiana,  Mahlon  has 
been  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Morton  the  past  three  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  served  pastorates  at  Pinto,  Md. 
(1961-66),  and  'Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  near  Goshen,  Ind.  (1966-74). 

Two  other  members  of  the  MBCM  direc- 
tors— Fvelyn  Brown,  New  York  City,  and 
James  Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan. — have 
been  reappointed  to  four-year  terms. 


Mahlon  Miller 


October  4, 1977 
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Shenk  reports  on  church 
in  Africa,  France,  Ireland 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  fur  overseas  mis- 
sions (MBM)  returned  recently  from  a visit 
to  West  Africa,  Europe,  and  Great  Britian. 
In  an  interview  with  Gospel  Herald,  he 
reported  on  the  church  in  West  Africa,  a 
new  student  center  in  Paris,  and  a vision  for 
peacemaking  in  Ireland. 

The  Mennonites  of  Ghana,  Shenk  ob- 
served, represent  five  language  groups  and 
are  scattered  over  a wide  area.  Yet  they  are 
able  to  work  together.  Two  leaders  of  the 
Ghana  Cionference — Isaac  Sackey  and  Em- 
manuel Galbah-Nusetor — graduated  recent- 
ly from  Trinity  College,  an  ecumenical  insti- 
tution in  Accra.  Here  they  had  to  stand  up 
for  the  believers  church  position,  an 
unpopular  one  among  the  student  body.  On 
one  occasion,  students  created  such  a distur- 
bance that  a faculty  member  called  for  quiet 
to  permit  the  presentation  of  a position 
w hich  was  not  popularly  supported. 

Shenk  predicts  the  churches  in  Africa  will 
live  with  political  and  economic  instability 
for  at  least  the  next  30  years.  A current 
example  is  tension  between  Kenya  and 
Tanzania,  which  has  resulted  in  sealing  the 
border  between  these  two  countries.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  Mennonites  of 
Tanzania  and  Kenya  to  get  together  even 
though  they  belong  to  the  same  conference. 

The  dedication  of  a new  student  center  in 
Paris  on  Sept.  11  was  an  important  occasion 
during  Shenk  s visit  there.  The  center  will 
serve  students  coming  to  France  from  Africa 
with  temporary  housing,  and  center  person- 
nel will  help  students  find  longer  term  hous- 
ing. About  275  persons  attended  the  dedica- 
tion, most  of  them  French  Mennonites,  who 
have  contributed  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

"There  are  various  kinds  of  peace  move- 


ments in  both  Northern  and  Southern  Ire- 
land, ” reports  Shenk.  “Even  though  we  may 
applaud  what  is  being  done  . . . they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  church.  . . . There 
is  no  vision  of  the  church  as  a distinctly 
peacemaking  force  except  from  a political 
standpoint. 

“We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a genuine  peacemaking 
witness,  a witness  based  on  a theology  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  We  are  convinced  that  you 
cannot  make  any  headway  by  going  in  and 
preaching.  It  has  to  come  out  of  community. 
So  we  are  thinking  of  establishing  a worship- 
ing community.  . . . 

“We  have  not  yet  selected  leadership;  the 
idea  is  still  in  the  vision  stage.  It  must  be 
community  representing  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  because  both  are  part  of  the 
problem.” 

Mennonite  high  schools 
show  record  enrollments 

Preliminary  enrollment  statistics  from  Men- 
nonite high  schools  show  123  more  grade  9- 
12  students  for  1977-78  than  were  enrolled 
in  church  schools  last  year,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

Total  enrollment  for  this  year  for  13  Men- 
nonite high  schools  is  2,350.  Last  year’s 
enrollment  was  2,227. 

Christopher  Dock,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  showed 
the  largest  increase  with  27  more  students 
for  a 1977-78  enrollment  of  357.  Western, 
Salem,  Ore.,  has  24  more  students  for  an 
enrollment  of  140  while  Rockway,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  increased  20  for  a total  enroll- 
ment of  146. 

Other  school  enrollment  figures  are: 
Eastern,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  up  17  for  an 
enrollment  of  264;  Belleville,  Pa.,  up  13  to 
78  students;  Bethany,  Goshen,  Ind.,  up  12  to 


249;  Johnstown,  Pa.,  up  7 to  42;  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  up  7 to  580;  Kalona,  Iowa,  up  4 to  151, 
and  Clinton  Christian,  Goshen,  Ind.,  up  3 to 
60. 

Two  schools  had  a decrease.  Central 
Christian,  Kidron,  Ohio,  lost  10  students  for 
a total  enrollment  of  226.  Christian, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  has  44  students,  a loss  of 
one  over  last  year.  Elliot  Prairie,  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  with  13  students  showed  no  change. 

Home  ministries  personnel 
work  at  more  coordination 

“How  do  you  see  your  agency  responding  to 
the  General  Assembly  call  to  a discipling 
mission  and  to  the  statement  on  urban 
concerns?  ” wrote  General  Secretary  Ivan 
Kauffmann  in  a memo  calling  a meeting  of 
persons  at  work  in  home  ministries.  About  a 
dozen  persons  came  together  at  Elkhart  on 
Sept.  22  to  consider  this  and  other  questions. 

“It  seems  like  we  need  a traffic  director  to 
help  people  move  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  ” said  Kauffmann  to  the  group 
assembled.  ‘‘He  would  be  a person  who 
would  establish  a network  throughout  the 
chureh  to  help  people  who  move.  ” Kauff- 
mann’s  concern  is  to  find  a way  to  marshal 
people  for  witness  and  serviee  as  they  move 
from  place  to  place  in  their  regular  work  and 
study. 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  hear  from 
representatives  from  missions,  congrega- 
tional ministries,  and  the  general  board  on 
how  they  see  their  programs  supporting  the 
call  from  the  general  assembly.  While  each 
presented  a clear  idea  of  mission  within  the 
larger  one,  some  overlapping  showed  up. 

For  example,  Harold  Bauman  reported 
that  the  BCM  is  planning  for  a one-half  time 
secretary  of  evangelism  who  is  expected  to 
help  congregations  learn  how  to  do  the  work 
of  evangelism.  Lupe  De  Leon  from  MBM 
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wondered  how  this  assignment  will  relate  to 
the  work  of  home  missions,  which  is  also 
concerned  with  evangelism.  Bauman  felt 
that  the  division  of  responsibility  would 
come  at  the  point  of  founding  new  con- 
gregations. 

A different  sort  of  problem  faces  Volun- 
tary Service.  John  Eby  reported  that  pres- 
ently VS  is  about  80  percent  self-supporting. 
But  to  move  into  urban  centers  in  response 
to  the  call  from  the  assembly  will  threaten 
this  self-support  base.  It  would  be  unethical 
for  VS  workers  to  seek  jobs  in  areas  where 
unemployment  is  already  high,  Eby  noted. 
How  then  is  VS  to  be  supported? 

There  was  also  an  attempt  to  see  how  the 
total  evangelistic  program  of  the  church 
might  fit  together  and  be  moved  by  a com- 
mon vision.  Should  there  be  a coordination, 
Kauffmann  wondered,  to  pull  it  all  to- 
gether? 

Eby  doubted  it.  He  said  congregations 
should  be  free  to  use  the  services  of 
churchwide  agencies  or  to  ignore  them.  In 
this  way  coordination  can  happen  at  the 
local  level. 

There  was  general  agreement,  however, 
that  the  ehurch  does  not  see  organizations 
providing  adequate  leadership  in  evange- 
lism. “I  think  we  need  a voice  of  commit- 
ment to  evangelism  that  will  pull  us  all 
together,  ” said  MBM  exeeutive  secretary 
Ernest  Bennett. 

Kauffmann  responded,  “I’m  content  to 
leave  it  at  the  point  where  you  say  you’ll 
work  together  more.  ...  I think  we  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  to  train  our  people,  to  try  to 
find  the  methods  that  are  consistent  with 
the  New  Testament.  ” 

Ground  broken  in  Ohio 
for  infant  care  center 

Ground  was  broken  on  Sept.  28  for  expan- 
sion at  the  Hattie  Larlham  Foundation, 
Mantua,  Ohio,  a relatively  new  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Speaking  at 
the  occasion  was  Dr.  Timothy  B.  Moritz. 

Moritz,  director  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  Retardation,  noted 
that  the  state  did  not  have  an  especially 
proud  history  in  the  care  of  mentally 
retarded  people.  He  said  state  efforts 
through  new  programs,  improved  services, 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  mentally 
retarded  are  designed  to  help  persons  “who 
need  the  help  the  most  to  realize  their  full 
potential. 

Moritz  announced  that  he  had  approved 
an  additional  $227,884  request  for  a total  of 
$1,287,884  in  state  aid  toward  new  facility 
expansion.  Other  funds  are  to  come  from 
donations,  pledges,  and  a grant  from  a 
private  foundation. 

The  Larlham  Foundation  was  founded  in 
1961  to  care  for  children  up  to  six  years  old 
who  are  physically,  neurologically,  or 


developmentally  disabled.  In  1973  it  was  ac- 
credited as  a residential  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

In  1975  founders  Richard  and  Hattie 
Larlham,  looking  ahead  to  retirement. 


Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker,  former 
Assoeiated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
president,  Bluffton  College  president,  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  missionary 
to  China,  died  on  Sept.  14  at  the  age  of  81. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  17  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel,  Elkhart.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Howard  Charles,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  will  be  the  speaker  for 
a conference  on  Christian  Faith  and 
Contemporary  Culture  to  be  held  for  pastors 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  districts  of  the 
General  Conferenee  Mennonite  Church  at 
Bluffton  College  from  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  2.  His 
studies  will  be  from  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  ninth  printing  of  More-with-Less 
Cookbook  by  Doris  Longacre  has  been 
ordered  by  Herald  Press.  These  15,000  addi- 
tional copies  will  bring  to  128,000  the 
number  of  this  cookbook  in  print. 

Seven  Great  and  Good  Guides  from  John 
M.  Drescher’s  steady  seller.  Meditations  for 
the  Newly  Married,  has  been  translated  into 
the  Ndebele  language  for  distribution  as  a 
tract  in  Rhodesia,  Herald  Press  announced 
recently. 

Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
moved  its  offices  from  its  former  location  to 
the  Souderton  Shopping  Center  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  15.  Oecupying  space  leased  from 
Provident  Bookstore,  the  Conference  Center 
is  located  between  the  Bookstore  and  Care 
& Share  Thrift  Store.  The  mailing  address 
and  telephone  number  remain  unchanged. 

Ray,  Eleanor,  and  Debbie  Erb  moved 
recently  to  Leo,  Indiana,  where  Ray  has  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  North  Leo  Men- 
nonite Church.  Ray  was  installed  on  Aug.  21 
with  Indiana-Miehigan  conference  minister 
John  Steiner  offieiating.  The  Erbs  pre- 
viously spent  25  years  in  pastoral  leadership 
with  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference. 

“The  church  at  El  Torno  continues  to  be 
important  in  our  lives,  ” write  Karen  and 
Wendell  Amstutz  from  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
in  mid-August.  “Last  month  we  were 
elected  Sunday  school  teachers  and  have 
both  been  leading  adult  classes  in  a study  of 
John  Miller’s  The  Christian  Way.  We  took 
off  four  days'  work  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
gregational delegation  to  the  30-year-old 
Baptist  Convention  of  Bolivia.  We  deepened 
relationships  and  learned  much  of  conven- 
tion coneerns  and  priorities.  ’ Amstutzes  are 


chose  to  assign  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  local  corporate  structure  is  being 
maintained.  Paul  S.  Kurtz  was  named  by  the 
trustees  as  the  new  administrator. 


farmers  working  as  self-supporting  overseas 
associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

In  a recent  report  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Columbus,  Ohio,  VSer  Ivan  Emke 
writes:  “Paul  s Porch  was  very  busy  early 
this  month,  although  traffie  has  now  slowed 
down  a bit.  The  Porch  is  becoming  better 
known  in  the  community.  In  fact,  we  were 
even  mentioned  in  a TV  news  documentary 
on  transient  housing  in  Columbus.  Paul  s 
Porch,  a temporary  housing  facility  for 
transient  males,  18-30,  is  operated  by  the 
Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  assisted  by 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service. 

Sue  and  Wesley  Richard,  self-supporting 
overseas  associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Japan,  are  both  doing  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Sue  is  in  the 
School  of  Religion  and  Wesley  in  the  De- 
partment of  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts. 
Their  address  is  1825  Gleason,  Iowa  Citv,  lA 
52240. 

Sod  was  turned  on  Aug.  28  for  a new 
Mennonite  Heritage  Center  on  the  campus 
of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  The  new  archives  and  library 
building  is  a donation  to  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  by  the  P.  W.  Enns 
Family  Foundation. 

Three  new  faculty  members  have  been 
added  recently  to  the  Goshen  College  staff. 
Judith  M.  Davis,  Goshen,  has  been  hired  a 
director  of  communications.  Nelson  Kray- 
bill,  a senior  at  Goshen,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  resident  director  and  Ellen 
Graber  Kraybill  will  be  coordinator  of  spe- 
cial events  and  retention.  Before  coming  to 
Goshen,  Davis  worked  as  program  officer 
and  associate  scientist  at  the  School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Affairs  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington.  At  Goshen  she 
will  be  responsible  for  the  planning,  editing, 
and  production  of  college  publications.  In 
addition  she  will  research  and  write 
formulation  proposals,  create  ads,  and 
oversee  the  college  s communication  effort. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Shenk,  returned  missionary 
from  East  Africa,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  women  s fall  retreat  to  be 
held  at  Black  Rock  Camp  on  Oct.  8 and  9. 
More  information  is  available  from  Mrs. 
Elias  Landis,  2167  Main  St.,  Pottsville,  PA 
17573. 

Commissioning  was  held  on  Sept.  11  at 
the  Erisman  Mennonite  Church  for  Gerald 
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and  Sara  Shenk,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  to  serve  in  Yu- 
goslavia. Their  first  assignment  will  be  to 
study  language  and  culture  at  a university  in 
Zagreb.  The  Shenks  left  the  States  on  Sept. 
15. 

Kenneth  J.  Naf- 
ziger,  professor  of 
music  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College 
has  been  selected  by 
the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley Choral  Society  as 
its  new  director. 

Picked  from  a field  of 
eight  candidates,  Naf- 
ziger  joined  EMC’s 
music  department 
faculty  this  fall  after 
having  taught  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota at  Morris  since  1970.  The  choral  society 
is  a 100-voice  chorus  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

“Playing  catch,  jumping  rope,  laughing, 
signing,  teasing,  and  more  have  been  a part 
of  our  adventures  with  Ricky,  a deaf  boy  in 
our  community,”  reports  Louise  Bechtel, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VSer  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  “No  one  is  exempt  from  par- 
ticipating in  at  least  one  of  these  activities. 
Though  frustrating  at  times,  the  smile  that 
Ricky  always  has  on  his  face  makes  it  worth- 
while. All  of  us  are  learning  more  signing.” 
Louise  spent  her  vacation  attending  a sign- 
ing seminar  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  led  by  Eli  Savanick  of  the 
Mennonite  Center  for  the  Development  of 
Deaf  Ministries. 

Following  Spanish  language  study  in 
Costa  Rica,  Sharon  and  Carl  Weaver  have 
located  at  San  Cristobal  de  Las  Casas  near 
the  southern  tip  of  Mexico,  where  they  work 
with  Mission  Aviation  Fellowship.  The 


Weavers  are  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
overseas  associates.  “Our  home  is  in  a med- 
ium-sized town  of  about  25,000  high  in  the 
mountains  with  a comfortable  climate. 
Many  Indians  who  live  here  still  wear  their 
interesting  tribal  garb,”  Sharon  writes.  “We 
received  Spanish  language  basics  in  San 
Jose;  now  we  need  lots  of  practice.”  Their 
address  is  Alas  de  Socorro,  Apartado  17,  San 
Cristobal  de  Las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Carpenters  are  needed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  for 
home  repair  programs  in  Tucson,  Ariz. ; 
Champaign,  111.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Spen- 
cer, Okla.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “For  many 
persons,  housing  rehabilitation  is  a primary 
need,”  says  John  Eby,  relief  and  service 
secretary.  “We  use  the  building  skills  we 
have  available  to  help  them  out  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  opportunity  to  meet 
people  on  a one-to-one  basis.” 

Nathan  Showalter,  associate  secretary  in 
the  home  ministries  department  of  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  was  granted  a minis- 
terial permit  on  Sept.  2 during  a chapel 
service  at  Salunga,  Pa.  Raymond  Charles, 
president  of  the  Board  and  bishop  of  the 
Landisville  District,  gave  the  ordination 
charge.  Showalter’s  responsibility  in  the 
Home  Ministries  department  includes  a 
ministry  to  prisoners,  student  services,  and 
the  promotion  of  congregational  evange- 
lism. He  will  relate  to  the  Landisville  Dis- 
trict of  the  Lancaster  Conference. 

The  missionary  closet,  which  makes 
clothing  available  to  Eastern  Board  mis- 
sionaries, moved  on  Sept.  2 from  the  home 
of  Paul  and  Mary  Gehman  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  to 
118  Main  Street  in  Salunga.  John  and 
Mildred  Bucher,  formerly  of  York,  Pa.,  who 
served  the  past  two  years  as  Voluntary 
Service  workers  in  Philadelphia,  will 
manage  the  closet.  Organized  in  1964  and 


operated  to  the  present  time  by  Mary 
Gehman  in  her  home,  the  closet  is  supported 
by  sewing  circles  and  Sunday  school  classes. 
Items  are  donated  and  also  purchased  at 
reduced  prices  at  clearance  sales.  The  closet 
has  supplied  up  to  11,000  items  a year  for 
missionaries.  Among  the  services  provided  is 
a shoe  purchase  plan  and  the  loan  of  winter 
clothing  to  missionaries  on  furlough.  The 
new  location  at  Salunga  will  enable  mis- 
sionaries to  have  ready  access  to  the  closet 
when  visiting  the  Eastern  Board  head- 
quarters office. 

Lucille  Beachy,  Newsweek  senior  editor 
and  chief  of  research,  will  present  the  sixth 
annual  S.  A.  Yoder  Memorial  Lecture  at 
Goshen  College  on  Friday,  Oct.  7,  at  9:00 
a.m.  in  the  Church-Chapel.  A 1957  graduate 
of  Goshen,  Beachy  will  speak  on  “The  Mak- 
ing of  a Journalist.”  She  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  student  of  S.  A.  Yoder 
invited  to  be  memorial  lecturer.  The 
endowed  lecture  in  Yoder’s  honor  is  made 
possible  by  gifts  of  his  students  and  friends. 

When  Audrey  Shank  and  Rhoda  Wenger 
arrived  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix  in  early 
1977  to  oversee  the  distribution  of  Choice 
Books  in  the  Caribbean,  they  had  15  racks 
on  eight  islands.  Six  months  later  their 
program  had  44  racks  on  14  islands  with 
about  22,000  books  shipped  to  these  racks. 
“We  feel  surges  of  joy  when  a brother  stops 
us  before  church  to  tell  us  that  the  book 
Raptured  has  changed  his  life  and  that  he 
wants  another  copy  for  a friend,  ” Audrey 
and  Rhoda  write.  Other  highlights  include: 
a letter  from  Barbados,  inquiring  about 
books  for  a library  to  serve  48  churches;  a 
retired  military  officer  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
wishes  to  put  the  books  in  the  PX  on  the 
naval  base;  and  a manager  who  requests 
Spanish  Bibles  for  his  store. 

Vasil  Magal,  pastor  of  the  Slavic  Evan- 


Kenneth  Nafziger 


Arthur  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale  Mennonite  Church  in  Linville,  Va., 
has  been  named  speaker  for  the  15-minute  weekly  Mennonite  Hour 
program. 

Art  has  served  as  pastor  of  the  Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  as  a high  school  teacher  in  the  Johnstown  Christian  School.  He 
exercises  his  interests  and  gifts  by  chairing  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference evangelism  committee  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
religious  welfare  committee. 

On  the  air.  Art  helps  listeners  to  follow  Christ  daily  in  life.  That’s  how 
Art  McPhee  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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gelical  Church  in  Belgium  and  speaker  on 
Voice  of  a Friend,  served  as  a resource 
person  for  a Slavic  Bible  Conference  in 
Cheltenham,  England,  in  late  August. 
Christians  and  non-Christians  of  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  and  Polish  origin  gathered  from 
across  the  island  for  the  event.  Vasil  and  his 
wife,  Henriette,  renewed  acquaintance  with 
numerous  friends  and  made  many  new  ones. 
During  the  last  service  of  the  conference  a 
tourist  from  Poland  committed  her  life  to 
Christ  and  requested  prayer  for  her  hus- 
band. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Rich  Valley  Church, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  from  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2,  and 
at  Germfask,  Mich.,  Oct.  3-9.  Warren 
Wenger,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  at  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Oct.  16-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Rocky  Ridge,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  one  at 
Breslau,  Ont. 


readers  say 


I was  interested  to  open  your  Aug.  30  issue  and 
see  the  Kraus  article  on  the  Christian  professional. 
In  our  October  issue  is  my  essay,  “Wanted: 
Amateur  Christians.”  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  1 wasn’t  copying.  The  directions  are 
somewhat  different,  but  there  are  similarities 
also, — Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  editor,  Christian 
Herald,  Chappaqua,  New  York. 

Ken  Wilson’s  essay  reads  in  part:  “When  you 
bring  a professional  frame  of  mind  to  your  faith, 
your  own  mission  is  diminished,  for  you  see  others 
who  would  be  better  at  almost  any  phase  of  it 
than  you  are.  We  hesitate,  for  example,  to  counsel 
a friend  whose  marriage  is  in  disarray,  for  we’ve 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  a job  for  a marriage 
consultant  and  we  might  say  the  wrong  thing. 
We’ re  reluctant  to  so  much  as  put  a hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  someone  experiencing  sorrow,  if  we 
haven’t  taken  a course  in  the  theology  of  bereave- 
ment. We  assume  that  the  way  to  provide  for  a 
lonely  elderly  neighbor  is  to  call  in  an  expert  in 
geriatrics.  Experts  may  not  be  what  is  most 
needed  or  wanted,  but  instead  everyday 
warmhearted  human  beings  who  because  they 
love  God  respond  with  sensitivity  to  hurt  and  de- 
spair, ” 


Ever  since  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park,  I 
have  been  hoping  that  someone  would  write  a 
response  to  the  address  of  Brother  Edward 
Stoltzfus.  Such  statements  as,  “The  model  of 
cultural  separation  from  the  world  is  dead.  It  is  no 
more.  This  model,  separation  from  the  world, 
cannot  serve  us  well  any  longer.  ” And  “The  Men- 
nonite  Church  is  changing — it  is  changing  from 
an  emphasis  on  separation  to  an  emphasis  on  in- 
carnation ” — seem  to  downgrade  the  Scripture, 
“Be  not  conformed  to  this  world.”  Had  he  used 
the  word  “isolation  ” instead  of  "cultural  separa- 
tion” these  statements  would  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent connotation. 

1 want  to  thank  Brother  Theron  Schlabach  for 
his  response,  “Incarnation  and  Separation  ” (Sept. 
13,  p,  687).  He  expresses  my  feelings  very  well, 
and  1 wonder  if  Brother  Stoltzfus  doesn’t  pretty 
well  agree. — Daniel  Johns. 


“The  Progress  of  Pilgrims”  (Sept.  13)  is  of  great 
interest  to  me  and  I trust  has  stimulated  much 
thought-provoking  discussion. 

Are  the  ideas  presented  in  that  article  sane  or 
even  workable,  and  if  so,  what  is  God  telling  us 
through  His  pilgrims?  I would  answer  that  the 
concepts  are  not  only  sane,  but  they  are  also 
practical  and  I dare  say  come  from  God  our 
Father. 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  this  issue  of  letting 
one’s  land  lie  fallow.  Is  this  really  so  strange?  Of 
course  not!  The  concept  was  first  initiated  by  God 
in  Lev.  25.  Also  other  farmers,  even  Mennonite 
farmers  beside  Parke  and  Ann,  let  their  land  lie 
fallow.  And  why  might  this  be?  Because  the 
government  told  them  so  and  it’s  profitable. 

As  for  auto  insurance,  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
the  automobile,  in  many  ways,  is  a symbol  of  the 
insanity  of  this  materialistic  age.  1 myself  have  not 
owned  a car  for  almost  three  years,  although  for 
the  last  year  I have  been  supplied  transportation 
most  graciously  by  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
community. 

For  myself,  I have  canceled  my  life  insurance 
policy,  but  I do  help  to  pay  insurance  on  the  car  I 
drive  and  bookstore  1 operate.  I also  have  health 
insurance  that  up  until  now  I would  have  been 
glad  to  give  up,  but  now  I’m  thinking  of  getting 
married.  Marriage  for  a young  single  person  such 
as  myself  had  a way  of  clouding  up  some  of  these 
issues  (and  others  as  well). 

Let  me  suggest  that  Parke  and  Ann  have  seen 
their  own  need  (family  time,  study,  prayer, 
service)  and  have  responded  to  the  need  of  others 
around  them,  being  a prophetic  witness  to  God’s 
people  and  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing faith  in  God  for  their  economic  well-being. 
Consult  Jesus  the  Christ,  foremost  authority  on 
kingdom  economics. 

I thank  God  for  bestowing  the  gift  of  communi- 
cation on  Shirley  Kurtz  to  write  the  article  on 
Parke  and  Anne. — Robert  D.  Martin,  Pigeon, 
Mich. 


births 

“(Children  art*  an  ht*ritagc  of  tht*  Lord  ' (Ps.  127;3). 

Chupp,  Randall  and  Rosa  (Wickey),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Raushell 
Rose,  Sept.  2,  1977. 

Courtney,  John  and  Connie  (Gerber),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio,  second  daughter.  Crystal  Joy, 
Sept.  5,  1977. 

Deer,  Rick  and  Deborah,  Dewey,  111.,  third  son, 
Ricky  Brent,  July  27,  1977. 

Delp,  James  and  Ruth  (Freed),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  Aug.  31, 
1977, 

Deputy,  Merlin  and  Jackie  (Blauch),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Joy,  Sept.  5, 
1977. 

Flores,  Raul  and  Bertha  (Penalva),  Denver, 
Colo.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Robert  Carlos,  Aug. 
19,  1977, 

Harris,  David  and  Sue,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Angela  Sue,  Aug.  25, 
1977. 

Hieser,  Ken  and  Alice,  Foosland,  111.,  second 
daughter,  Janelle  Leigh,  Sept.  9,  197’7. 

Helmutn,  Phil  and  Loretta  (Kuhns),  Fisher, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Annette  Marie, 
Sept.  14,  1977. 

Kilmer,  Phillip  and  Arleta  (Schlabach),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  son,  Kenton  Phillip,  July  29, 
1977, 

King,  Dan  and  Jeanette  (Neuenschwander), 
Miami,  Fla.,  first  child,  Matthew  Todd,  Aug.  19, 
1977, 

Martin,  Larry  and  Dorothy  (Engel),  Gordon- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Stacy 
Raynette,  Sept.  5,  1977. 

Miller,  Duane  and  Linda  (Gerber),  Kidron, 


Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tennille 
Diane,  Sept.  4,  197'7. 

Moyer,  Tin  and  , Cochrane,  Ont,, 

second  child,  first  daughter,  Grace  Christina,  July 
5,  1977. 

Muff,  Larry  and  Leila  (Yoder),  Ogema,  Minn., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Roberta  Joy,  June  6, 
1977. 

Mummau,  Lawrence  and  Sherj'l  (Rohrer),  Mt, 
Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Mashelle,  Aug.  19,  1977, 

Nafziger,  Paul  and  Ella  (Bontrager),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Dorine  Ruth, 
Aug.  27,  1977, 

Otto,  Roger  and  Beverly  (Rutter),  Leonard, 
Mo,,  first  child,  Audrey  Denise,  Aug.  29,  1977. 

Patches,  Sherwood  and  Jeanette  (Miller),  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  first  child,  Laramie  Joy,  June  21,  1977. 

Reed,  Paul  and  Susan  (Hartwig),  Metamora, 
111.,  second  son,  Andrew  Paul,  July  30,  1977. 

Short,  Donald  and  Nancy  (Hoffman),  Pana- 
jachel,  Solola,  Guatemala,  first  child,  Senita 
Elena,  Aug.  7,  1977. 

Siebert,  David  and  Ruth  (Gingerich),  Clinton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Leah  Vashti, 
Aug.  6,  1977, 

Sinasac,  Robert  and  Doris  (Steckle),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Esther  Lynn,  Sept.  6,  1977. 

Sperling,  Kevin  and  Ilene,  Fisher,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter.  Holly  Marie,  July  6,  1977. 

Stauffer,  Mark  B.,  and  Dorothy  (Hershey), 
Woodbury,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Heidi 
Melissa,  born  on  Dec.  7,  1967;  and  Thomas 
Hershey,  born  on  Jan.  23,  1971;  received  for 
adoption,  Sept.  6,  1977. 

Stockburger,  Daryl  and  Michelle  (Guidry), 
Bryan,  Ohio,  first  child,  Shana  Rae,  Sept.  5,  1977. 

Weber,  Lester  G,  and  Naomi  M.  (Hess),  Dru- 
more.  Pa.,  first  child,  first  son,  Lester  Nathan, 
Sept.  9,  1977. 

Widmer,  Gay  and  Gloria  (Bender),  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  first  child,  Nicole  Lynn,  Aug.  27, 
1977. 

Zimmerman,  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Janet  (Hilsher), 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Denise 
Renee,  Aug.  12,  1977. 


marriages 

They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen.  2:24),  A six-nn»nlh  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Asper — Albin. — Vernon  Lowell  Asper, 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  and  Lindell 
Kay  Albin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by 
Paul  W.  Nisly,  May  28,  1977. 

Buckwalter — Martin. — Everett  R.  Buckwalter, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  and  Jane  L. 
Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  New  Holland  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Sept,  3,  1977. 

Buschur — Roth. — Robert  Buschur,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Janelle  Roth,  Elida,  Ohio,  Salem  cong., 
by  Fred  Miller,  June  26,  1977. 

Caracofe — Leake. — Douglas  Caracofe,  Me 
Gaheysville,  Va.,  and  Sharon  Leake,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  by  Dan  Smucker, 
Sept.  2,  1977. 

Carter — Martin. — Richard  E.  Carter  and  Pam- 
ala  Martin,  both  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Cedar 
Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Feb.  20,  1977. 

Chambers — Eichelberger. — Arthur  Chambers 
III  and  Judy  Eichelberger,  both  of  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin, 
Aug,  20,  1977. 

Clemmer — Brunk. — Dean  Clemmer,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  Juanita  Brunk,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  by  John  H.  Shenk, 
June  4,  1977. 

Clouse  — Swartzendruber.  — Randall  L. 
Clouse,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Pamela  Swartzen- 
druber, Telford,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Aug.  27,  1977. 
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Davenport — Tyson. — Gary  L.  Davenport,  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Lou  Tyson,  Silverdale,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter, 
Sept.  3,  1977. 

Derstine — Blosser. — Rodney  K.  Derstine, 

Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Rachael  A. 
Blosser,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  Hokkaido  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  John  L.  Ruth,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Disc — Long. — Clair  L.  Disc,  Leola,  Pa.,  and 
Elaine  Long,  Lititz,  Pa.,  both  from  Hess  cong.,  by 
Glen  M.  Sell,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Gingrich — Hooley. — J.  Robert  Gingrich,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Joise  Hooley,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
both  from  Assembly  cong.  (Goshen),  by  Paul  M. 
Gingrich,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Grover — Wagler. — James  Grover,  Malta,  111., 
Lutheran  Church  and  Mary  Beth  Wagler,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Sept. 

10,  1977. 

Herr — Baker. — John  W.  Herr,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  and  Carolyn  Faye  Baker,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  both 
from  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst  and 
Wilmer  Leaman,  July  30,  1977. 

Hochstetler — Saltzman. — Wesley  Levi  Hoch- 
stetler,  Wolford,  N.D.,  Lakeview  cong.,  and 
Linda  Jo  Saltzman,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem  cong., 
by  Vernon  Hochstetler  and  Lee  Schlegel,  Aug.  6, 
1977. 

Hoover  — Brenneman.  — Jay  Hoover,  Elida, 
Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Debbie 
Brenneman,  Elida,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Fred 
Miller,  July  9,  1977. 

Jantzi — Jones. — Douglas  Bush  Jantzi,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  and  Karen  Ann  Jones,  Royersford,  Pa., 
Providence  cong.,  by  Norman  G.  Kolb,  Aug.  20, 
1977. 

King — Shenk. — Sanford  King,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Morning  View  cong.,  and  Phyllis  Shenk, 
Elida,  Ohio,  Salem  cong,,  by  Fred  Miller,  June 
18,  1977. 

Maxwell — Brenneman. — Greg  Maxwell,  Ed- 
wardsburgh,  Mich.,  and  Connie  Brenneman, 
Elida,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Fred  Miller,  June 

11,  1977. 

Martin — Frey. — Amsey  B.  Martin  and  Eileen 
Frey,  both  from  Elmira,  Ont.,  Floradale  cong.,  by 
J.  Lester  Kehl,  Sept,  10,  1977. 

Martin — Leaman. — E.  Clair  Martin,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa,,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Sandra  L. 
Leaman,  Leola,  Pa.,  Welsh  Mountain  Mission 
cong.,  by  Clayton  Leaman,  July  30,  1977. 

Martin — Book. — Henry  E.  Martin,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Mabel  B.  Book, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer, 
Sept.  10,  1977. 

Maust — Weimer. — Veril  Wendell  Maust,  Sal- 
isbury, Pa,,  Oak  Dale  cong.,  and  Marcia  Diana 
Weimer,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
John  H.  Kraybill,  Sept.  11,  1977. 

Nafziger — Laux. — H.  James  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Diana  Laux,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  by  Frank  Nieset  and  Ellis 
Croyle,  Aug.  19,  1977. 

Nyce — Miller. — Richard  W.  Nyce,  Fayette, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Eileen  F.  Miller,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Aug.  28, 
1977. 

Pasture — Beachy. — Daniel  Pasture,  Jr.,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  Little  Flower  Church,  and  Mary  Lou 
Beachy,  Uniontown,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Schertz — Wick. — Michael  Schertz,  Saybrook, 

111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  and  Jeanine  Wick,  Arrow- 
smith,  111.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Larry 
Grubbs,  July  30,  1977. 

Short  — Graber.  — Gregory  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Jill  Graber,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
Evangelical  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Aug.  20, 
1977. 

Steiner  — Horst.  — Steven  Steiner,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Beverly  Horst, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Glen  Steiner, 
Aug.  27,  1977. 

Unzicker — Kandel. — Dale  Unzicker,  Fisher, 

111.,  Bible  Church,  and  Jeanette  Kandel,  Fisher, 


111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  by  Clyde  Ingold,  Aug.  6, 
1977. 

Weaver — Baker. — Clair  R.  Weaver,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Carpenters  cong.,  and  Wanda  J.  Baker,  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville,  Pa.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst  and 
Wilmer  Leaman,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Zimmerman — Stauffer. — Mark  M.  Zimmer- 
man, Lititz,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Alverta 
L.  Stauffer,  Leola,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Sept.  10,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blrssfd  art-  thr  (lead  which  du*  in  the  hird  " (Rev.  1413).  Wc 
seek  lo  j)id)lish  oliituarics  of  all  who  die  as  rnctnIuTs  of  the  Mcn- 
iionitc  Church,  l^lcasc  do  not  send  ns  ohitnarics  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Estep,  Thomas  Franklin,  son  of  George  W. 
and  Laura  (Tusing)  Estep,  was  born  at  Fulks  Run, 
Va.,  Apr.  15,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Fulks 
Run,  Va.,  Sept.  9,  1977;  aged  59  y.  On  Sept.  2, 
1943,  he  was  married  to  Beulah  Sonifrank,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Stephen,  Den- 
nis, Alvin),  2 daughters  (Mrs,  Esther  Schrock  and 
Mrs.  Thelma  Showalter),  6 grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Elaine  Vann,  Chanotte  Roadcap,  and 
Louise  Reamer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Sept,  11,  in  charge  of  Harold 
Emswiler  and  Earl  R.  Delp;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery, 

Gochnauer,  Emma  B.,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Flora  (Eshleman)  Breneman,  was  born  in  Manor 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1923;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  12,  1977;  aged  54  y.  On  Jan,  18,  1947,  she 
was  married  to  Mervin  H.  Gochnauer,  who  sur- 
vives, Also  surviving  are  her  mother  (Mrs.  Flora 
Shertzer),  4 daughters  (Lois  Ann — Mrs.  Ronald 
Weaver,  Barbara — Mrs.  Harvey  Heller,  Carol — 
Mrs.  Richard  Foltz,  and  Thelma),  2 sons  (Richard 
and  Raymond),  10  grandchildren,  5 brothers 
(Charles,  Ralph,  Paul,  Earl,  and  Martin),  and  3 
sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  David  Hess,  Grace — Mrs. 
Ernest  Ebersole,  and  Betty — Mrs.  Albert  Bru- 
baker). One  son  (Ronald)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and 
James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  Rohrerstown  Men- 
nonite Cemetery, 

Greenawalt,  Hattie,  daughter  of  George  and 
Polly  Patterson,  was  born  on  Sept,  21,  1882;  died 
on  Sept,  5,  1977;  aged  94  y.  On  Jan.  12,  1904,  she 
was  married  to  Ernest  Greenawalt  who  died  in 
1964.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Dana,  Fred,  and 
Stanley).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Topeka,  Ind.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Joe  J. 
Swartz;  interment  in  the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Nellie  Priscilla,  daughter  of  John  C. 
and  Lydia  Short,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Nov.  16,  1894;  died  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  Sept.  9, 
1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec,  14,  1916,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Verden  M.  Grieser,  who  died  in  1936.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Orval,  and  Gerald),  one 
daughter  (Pauline — Mrs.  Glen  Gunden),  11 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  ail  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  D.  Wyse  Graber  and 
Samuel  Wenger;  interment  in  Lockport  Cem- 
etery. 

Hooley,  Mary  Chambers,  was  born  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Nov,  7,  1899;  died  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Aug.  29,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Dec,  12,  19i7,  she 
was  married  to  Enos  M.  Hooley,  who  died  in 
1961.  Surviving  are  one  son  (George  Hooley),  4 
daughters  (Mary  Watt,  Frances  Bemmers,  Grace 
Burke,  and  Sara  Dodd),  11  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great-grand- 
son.  Sne  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept, 


1,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in  Zion 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Ruth  N.,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Nice)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Plumstead, 
Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1895;  died  at  the  Grandview  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1977;  aged  81  y. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mary  Emma — Mrs. 
Edwin  Hickok)  and  3 brothers  (Peter,  Paul,  and 
Hiram).  She  was  a member  of  the  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Sept.  13, 
in  charge  of  Dan  Longenecker  and  J.  Silas 
Graybill;  interment  in  the  Deep  Run  (East) 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and 
Lizzie  (Ruth)  Beyer;  was  born  in  Worcester  Twp., 
Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1904;  died  of  cancer  at  Valley  Forge 
Medical  Center,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1977; 
aged  72  y.  On  July  25,  1970,  she  was  married  to 
Clayton  Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Betty — Mrs.  Newton  Moyer),  8 
stepdaughters  (Evelyn,  Grace — Mrs.  Walter  Min- 
inger,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Monroe  Miller,  Lorene — 
Mrs.  Walter  Maust,  Sarah — Mrs.  Richard  Fisher, 
Susan — Mrs.  David  Moyer,  Mary  Jane — Mrs. 
Wayne  Green,  and  Loretta — Mrs.  Larry  Moyer), 
2 stepsons  (Harold  and  Marvin),  38  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Ruth 
Bollinger  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Irwin  Allebach),  4 
brothers  (Lloyd  R.,  Elmer  R.,  Russell  R.,  and 
Frank  R. ).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  31,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Ruth  and  Henry 
L.  Ruth;  interment  in  Indian  Creek  United 
Church  of  Christ  Cemetery,  Telford,  Pa. 

Oswald,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Han- 
nah (Ringler)  Bender,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Mar.  13,  1889;  died  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Sept.  4,  1977;  aged  88  y.  In  January  1909,  she  was 
married  to  Martin  Oswald  who  died  on  Apr.  20, 
1959.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Corliss),  3 daughters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Virgil  Miller,  Mary — Mrs.  Abram 
Mast,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Carl  Mumaw),  and  2 
brothers  (Steven  and  Aden).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Millersburg  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  David  Groh  and 
Roman  Stutzman;  interment  in  the  Martin’s 
Creek  cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Manasses  S. 
and  Savilla  (Yoder)  Hochstedler,  was  born  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  9,  1907;  died  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  2,  1977;  aged  69  y. 
On  Feb.  10,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Simon 
Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 
children  (Stanley,  Alvin  Ray,  Arlene — Mrs.  Ira 
Nissley,  Celesta — Mrs.  Henry  Richer,  Savilla — 
Mrs.  Wayne  Stutzman,  Annie  Irene  — Mrs. 
Dwane  Snyder,  Duane,  Larry,  and  Maynard),  32 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  8 step- 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Sylvan  and 
Ezra),  and  one  sister  (Annie).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  West  Union  Mennonite  Church 
on  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  Paul  E.  M.  Yoder  and 
Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  West  Union 
Cemetery. 

Stahl,  Lois,  daughter  of  John  and  Esther 
(Nissley)  Kraybill,  was  born  near  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1977;  aged  49  y.  On  May 
19,  1951,  she  was  married  to  Omar  B.  Stahl  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John  Dan- 
iel), one  daughter  (Rachel),  her  parents,  and  5 
brothers  (Paul  N.,  Daniel  N.,  John  Henry,  Ernest 
N.,  and  Peter  N.).  She  was  a member  of  Strickler 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  were  held 
at  the  Bossier  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  10,  in 
charge  of  Russell  J.  Baer,  Harlan  Hoover,  and 
Donald  Jacobs;  the  body  was  donated  to  medical 
research. 
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items  and  comments 


United  Methodist  congregations 
bid  to  resettle  more  refugees 

United  Methodist  congregations  which 
sponsored  Indochinese  refugees  in  1975  are 
expressing  a willingness  to  help  resettle 
more  this  year.  Lilia  Fernandez,  secretary 
for  specialized  ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Committee  on  Relief  (UMCOR), 
recently  sent  a questionnaire  to  150  con- 
gregations which  took  part  in  the  1975  reset- 
tlement effort.  Thirty-nine  of  the  first  40 
responses  were  overwhelmingly  positive. 

22  percent  of  drunken  drivers 
found  to  be  marijuana  users 

Some  22  percent  of  motorists  stopped  for 
drunken  driving  have  marijuana  in  their 
blood,  according  to  initial  results  of  a 
California  study  launched  in  April.  Officials 
said  as  more  blood  is  sampled,  the  rate  may 
rise  to  25  percent.  The  $82,000  federally  fi- 
nanced study  was  designed  to  find  the  pro- 
portion of  drivers  suspected  of  being  in- 
toxicated who  were  using  marijuana.  Nearly 
300  blood  samples  were  tested  for  the  initial 
report. 


Governor  suggests 
hard  labor  for  murderers 

Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  has 
proposed  that  convicted  murderers  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
without  chance  of  parole.  During  a visit  to 
the  Brookdale  Senior  Citizen  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Carey  became  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  a woman  who  insisted 
that  the  electric  chair  was  a good  deterrent 
to  crime.  He  said  he  proposed  “life 
sentences  with  no  way  to  get  out  for  those 
who  commit  murder.  If  a fellow  knows  he’s 
going  to  be  locked  up  for  life  and  never  get 
out,  he  told  the  woman,  “and  he’s  going  to 
be  at  hard  labor — you  know  it  s easier  to  die 
than  to  live  your  life  at  hard  labor — think 
about  that.’ 

Students  sign  moral  contracts 
in  Jesse  Jackson’s  program 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  to  implement  an  innovative  plan 
designed  by  Jesse  Jackson  involving  the  use 
of  “moral  contracts  ” to  upgrade  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  black  youths. 

The  “PLISH  for  Excellence”  program 


seeks  to  raise  the  academic  performances  of 
poor  black  students  through  a “moral 
contract  ' involving  parents,  students,  and 
the  school. 

Under  the  three-part  program,  students 
will  be  asked  to  sign  a pledge  to  work  hard 
in  school  and  to  avoid  drugs,  alcohol,  sexual 
promiscuity,  sex-oriented  music,  and  televi- 
sion violence.  Parents  will  be  asked  to 
promise  to  encourage  their  children  to 
study,  provide  a residential  environment 
conducive  to  homework,  and  to  confer  with 
teachers  about  their  children  s progress. 
School  administrators  will  be  asked  to 
promise  to  cooperate;  to  stress  basic  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics;  and  to 
work  closely  with  parents  in  trying  to  mo- 
tivate their  children  to  work  hard. 


New  England  Quakers  advocate 
alternatives  to  imprisonment 

Quakers  in  New  England  have  called  for 
the  development  of  alternatives  to  prison, 
saying  that  “ imprisonment  as  a response  to 
crime  brutalizes  both  the  prisoner  and  the 
imprisoners  and  does  not  prevent  crime  or 
compensate  the  victims  of  crime.”  The 
statement  called  upon  states  and  the  nation 
to  “develop  alternatives  to  prison  as  a step 
toward  a loving  and  caring  society  where 
there  will  be  less  cause  for  crime  and  where 
both  victims  and  criminals  are  dealt  with  as 
human  beings  in  need  of  our  concern.  ” 

In  other  resolutions,  the  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
voiced  opposition  to  development  of  the 
neutron  bomb,  the  death  penalty,  and  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

Day  of  prayer  for  peace 
set  Oct.  23  by  Baptists 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  asking  the 
world’s  approximately  30  million  Baptists  to 
observe  a first  annual  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Peace  on  Sunday,  Oct.  23.  Robert  Denny, 
BWA  general  secretary,  said  the  observance 
was  authorized  by  the  BWA  general  council 
at  its  July  meeting  in  Miami  Beach.  He  said 
Oct.  23  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  Sunday 
before  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Dissident  Baptists  beaten 
in  clash  with  USSR  police 

The  Christian  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Believers  Rights  in  Moscow  has  reported 
that  300  policemen  and  KGB  security  men 
recently  fought  a six-hour  battle  with 
Baptist  dissidents  in  the  town  of  Bryansk, 
220  miles  southwest  of  Moscow.  According 
to  the  report,  the  trouble  began  on  Aug.  28, 
when  police  told  the  Baptists  that  their  new 
prayer  house  was  being  taken  over  by  local 
authorities.  For  two  days,  62  Baptists  staged 


a fast  inside  the  building.  On  Aug.  30,  police 
and  KGB  men  moved  in  with  truncheons 
and  fire  hoses  after  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
drive  the  Baptists  outside  with  smoke.  Other 
Baptists  came  to  the  scene,  and  the  commit- 
tee reported  that  about  150  Baptists  were 
beaten  in  the  clash  that  followed. 


Number  of  Jews  marrying  Gentiles 
rising  rapidly,  rabbi  notes 

Between  40  and  45  percent  of  Jews  are 
now  marrying  Gentiles,  according  to  Rabbi 
Isaac  Trainin,  director  of  the  Commission 
on  Synagogue  Relations  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  in  New  York.  Rabbi 
Trainin  said  there  are  a number  of  reasons 
for  the  apparent  upsurge  in  Jewish-Gentile 
marriages.  He  said  it  is  “one  inevitable 
result  of  living  an  open  and  free  society 
rather  than  a separatist  one.  He  said  “ the 
high  rate  of  intermarriage,  essentially,  is  the 
price  that  the  Jewish  community  has  had  to 
pay  for  having  abandoned  a separatist  way 
of  life.  Even  in  the  observant  Jewish  com- 
munity, the  number  of  mixed  marriages  is 
rising,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  rising  nonethe- 
less. ” 


Children  of  God  establish 
four  Puerto  Rican  colonies 

Four  colonies  of  the  controversial 

Children  of  God  movement  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Puerto  Rico,  and  Puerto  Rican 
converts  are  often  sent  to  Latin  America  as 
missionaries  because  they  speak  Spanish.  In- 
terviews with  several  youthful  members  of 
the  Children  of  God,  who  hand  out  copies  of 
The  New  Nation  News  and  tracts  to  the 
public,  revealed  that  they  feel  taking 
handouts  and  begging  is  part  of  their  way  of 
life.  They  claim  7,807  members  in  810 
colonies  in  73  countries,  seeing  their  mission 
as  seeking  to  live  as  disciples  of  Christ  while 
spreading  Bible  teachings  and  living  simply 
on  donations. 


Torture  of  political  prisoners  charged 
to  regimes  in  Philippines  and  Thailand 
Former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Don  Luce,  codirectors  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned,  said  on  their  return 
from  a fact-finding  trip  to  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand  that  they  found  significant 
evidence  of  torture  of  political  prisoners  and 
the  denial  of  human  rights  in  both  countries. 
They  recommended  that  Congress  approve 
military  aid  cutbacks  to  both  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Luce  said  he  saw  “an  in- 
credible amount  of  support  for  those  in 
Filipino  prisons,  particularly  b\’  Roman 
Catholic  Church  authorities.  He  noted  that 
Catholic  priests  and  bishops  “make  regular 
visits  to  prisons  and  have  been  fearlessly 
documenting  instances  of  torture  and  the 
denial  of  civil  liberties. 
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Medium  and  message 


Joel  Kauffmann  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  offered  to  do  cartoons 
for  Gospel  Herald.  The  first  of  his  series  appears  in  this  issue. 
Cartoons  have  not  been  common  in  the  Herald  and  so  it  is 
worthwhile  to  ask  ourselves  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
this  medium. 

Joel  wrote  some  time  ago,  “The  Mennonite  Church,  in  my 
opinion,  is  going  through  a stage  where  the  issues  it  faces  are 
both  complex  and  confusing.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
through  humor  some  of  these  issues  . . . could  be  aired  and 
vented  in  a helpful  and  human  way.”  We  want  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  really  so  and  have  decided  to  try  the  cartoons 
as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  readers  perceive  them  as  “a 
helpful  and  human  way”  of  commenting  on  issues.  Will  we 
enjoy  laughing  at  ourselves  or  will  the  cartoonist  appear  to  be 
attacking  our  basic  values? 

We  Mennonites  are  generally  straightforward  people.  We 
do  not  take  kindly  to  devious  messages.  They  may  be  artistic, 
as  when  the  paper  boy  throws  the  paper  on  the  porch  roof — 
quite  a feat — but  what  we  really  wanted  was  the  paper  by  the 
front  door  where  we  can  get  it.  Yet  artists  and  prophets  have 
perpetually  been  a little  bit  devious.  Why  has  this  been  so? 

For  various  reasons.  Doubtless,  they  get  tired  of  doing 
things  the  same  old  way.  Like  Paul’s  Athenians,  they  feel 
called  to  look  for  something  new.  But  more  significantly,  they 
hope  to  get  our  attention  and  confront  us  with  a message  we 
would  otherwise  overlook. 

Does  it  really  work?  That  is  the  question.  The  experience 
of  artists  and  prophets  in  the  past  is  not  entirely  reassuring. 
Jesus  Himself  spoke  in  parables,  a really  fine  form  of  verbal 
artistry.  Some,  it  appears,  enjoyed  the  stories.  A few  said, 
“That’s  true,  ” and  followed  Him.  Others  said,  “He  is 
dangerous  ” and  set  out  to  destroy  Him.  So  they  got  the  point, 
but  rejected  it. 

For  the  Gospel  Herald,  the  basic  media  of  communication 
are  news  article  and  the  expository  article:  straightforward, 
no-nonsense  reports  or  exhortations.  These,  like  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon,  are  a means  of  addressing  each  other  on 
matters  of  importance.  When  we  depart  from  these  or  add  to 
them  it  is  for  variety  or  something  added,  only  to  return  again 
to  these  basic  forms. 

Yet  even  here  we  are  reminded  time  and  again  that 
communication  is  uncertain  and  imprecise.  What  impresses 
the  hearer  may  not  be  at  all  what  the  preacher  intended. 

Consider  the  remarks  at  the  door  after  the  sermon:  “I 


enjoyed  your  little  talk.”  Indeed!  The  intention  was  to 
address  you  on  matters  of  eternal  significance  and  all  you 
remember  is  that  you  enjoyed  it?  I spoke  once  at  a church  far 
from  home.  As  I met  people  at  the  door,  one  was  delighted  to 
meet  me  because  he  was  one  of  my  wife’s  relatives.  I was 
pleased  to  meet  him  also,  but  I had  thought  that  morning 
that  the  sermon  was  the  message.  For  him,  apparently,  it  was 
I,  who  had  married  his  distant  relative. 

My  father,  ever  respectful  of  preachers,  responded  to  one 
well-known  speaker,  “I  don’t  see  how  a man  could  say  that 
much  in  so  short  a time.  ” For  him,  the  manner  was  the 
message.  The  words  were  evidently  forgotten. 

Such  reactions  drive  preachers  to  ask  themselves,  “Is  there 
some  better  way  to  focus  attention  on  what  I really  want  to 
communicate?  Must  I always  be  predictable,  the  well- 
scrubbed,  well-groomed  worship  leader,  who  speaks  no  more 
than  28  minutes  about  eternal  verities  so  people  will  have  a 
long  day  to  spend  in  banal  activities?  ” 

As  soon  as  it  is  said,  we  know  the  answer  is  not  as  simple  as 
this.  Preachers  and  writers  are  responsible  to  reach  out  to 
people,  to  speak  to  their  condition.  When  the  message  fits  the 
condition,  the  listener  hears.  So,  whether  by  sermon  or  song, 
poetry,  news,  expository  article,  or  cartoon,  we  seek  to 
communicate  both  warning  and  hope. 

These  two  words  stand  back  of  all  we  say  and  write  about 
the  Christian  faith.  Whether  the  times  are  worse  today  than 
formerly  we  really  cannot  tell.  But  there  is  enough  of  trouble 
and  temptation  to  deserve  a warning — calling  attention  to 
the  danger.  And  always  there  must  be  hope — the  good  news 
of  God’s  love  and  Jesus’  sacrifice  and  triumph. 

On  occasion  neither  the  warning  nor  the  hope  is  found 
palatable.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  warned  that  Jerusalem 
would  fall,  for  God  was  not  so  tied  to  the  city  that  it  could  not 
be  punished.  His  words  came  to  pass.  Then  he  began  to 
preach  hope.  Even  as  the  army  of  Babylon  was  attacking 
Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  bought  some  land.  He  said,  “For  thus 
says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  House  and  fields 
and  vineyards  shall  again  he  bought  in  this  land”  (Jer.  32:15). 

Through  the  Gospel  Herald  we  seek  to  apply  the  biblical 
message  to  the  issues  of  our  day,  to  promote  understanding 
and  hope.  Joel  Kauffmann  has  offered  to  become  a part  of 
this  communication  package.  We  will  be  testing  with  you 
whether  the  message  comes  through. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Development  efforts  among  Muslims  include  this  windmill  which  lifts  water  from  Kenya’s  Tana  River  for  irrigation. 


Human  development  among 
Muslims:  a Christian  view 

by  David  W.  Shenk 


The  teacups  almost  jumped  off  the  tables  of  our  Men- 
nonite  Council  chamber  in  Somalia  when  I mentioned  to  my 
mission  colleagues  that  I think  human  development  is  pri- 
marily a theological  matter.  The  theologians  were  ruffled  be- 
cause they  apparently  thought  I was  reviving  some  form  of 
Western  civil  religion — the  Bible  and  flag  sort  of  thing  which 
argues  that  God  blesses  Christian  nations  and  neglects  non- 
Christian  societies.  The  development  technologists  couldn’t 
see  a relationship  between  theology  and  teaching  people  to 
plow  with  oxen  or  getting  a bottle  of  pesticide  through  cus- 
toms on  time  to  save  the  sesame  crop  of  a village  farmer  at 
Manaddei  Wein. 

Two  years  later  our  development  man  asked  me  whether  I 
remembered  how  perplexed  he  was  by  my  comments  con- 
cerning development  and  theology.  Of  course,  I hadn’t 
forgotten.  He  went  on  to  say  that  after  two  years  of  develop- 
ment efforts  in  a remote  village  in  Somalia,  he  had  come  full 
circle  in  his  thinking.  He  now  affirmed  that  development  was 
related  to  theology.  In  fact  for  him  introducing  Christ  to  his 
Muslim  neighbors  had  now  become  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
development  process. 

Jesus  said,  “I  have  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that 
they  might  have  it  abundantly.  ” Jesus  the  Messiah  has 
entered  the  community  of  man  so  that  all  men  can  enjoy 
authentic,  wholesome,  joyous,  human  development.  Using 
these  words  of  Jesus  as  a backdrop,  I would  like  to  proceed 
with  a discussion  of  theological  perceptions  within  Islam  and 
Christianity  which  have  implications  for  the  development 
process. 

The  Muslim  view.  In  Muslim  theology,  man  as  the  crown 
of  God’s  creation  is  fundamentally  good.  However,  man  is 
frequently  deceived,  as  was  the  case  with  Adam  and  Eve.  But 
God  who  is  merciful  has  sent  man  the  necessary  guidance  to 
live  rightly.  This  guidance  comes  through  prophets,  and 


David  W.  Shenk  is  pastor  of  the  Eastleigh  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  teaches  part  time  at  Kenyatta  College. 
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preeminently  through  Muhammad.  This  final  preeminent 
word  of  guidance  is  the  Koran,  recorded  on  golden  tablets  in 
heaven,  forever  unchangeable. 

God  is  perceived  in  the  Koran  as  the  unknowable  one.  He 
reveals  His  will,  but  never  Himself.  Yet  certain  of  God’s  at- 
tributes are  known.  Every  stanza  of  the  Koran  except  one 
begins  with  the  affirmation  that  God  is  compassionate  and 
merciful.  Yet  the  dominant  theme  is  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
All  of  the  apparent  attributes  of  God  hang  upon  His 
sovereignty.  It  is  probably  the  profound  appreciation  of 
God’s  sovereignty  within  Islam  which  contributes  to  the  ap- 
parent fatalism  which  sometimes  seems  to  pervade  Islamic 
communities. 

The  Islamic  community  is  the  defender  and  perpetuator  of 
God’s  will  on  earth,  that  is  Koranic  doctrine  and  law.  This  is 
the  region  of  peace.  All  who  do  not  accept  the  will  of  God  are 
included  in  the  region  of  war.  No  real  peace  can  ever  exist 
between  the  two,  and  consequently  the  Muslim  community 
never  feels  really  complete  unless  it  has  within  its  control  the 
handles  of  political  power.  Yet  once  the  Muslim  community 
has  gained  the  handles  of  power,  it  is  normally  content  to  let 
other  communities  coexist  within  the  Islamic  framework, 
sometimes  with  minor  disabilities  imposed  such  as  a special 
tax.  But  there  is  one  exception.  Any  alternate  way  of  life 
which  in  any  way  threatens  the  stability  of  the  community, 
must  be  destroyed. 
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correspondence  courses  have  been  prepared  for  Somali  Muslims  who  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  Bible. 


I think  all  these  themes  have  profound  relevance  to  human 
development.  Much  more  could  be  said,  but  I have  tried  to 
select  themes  which  I believe  are  the  most  salient:  Man,  who 
although  the  crown  of  creation,  is  called  to  be  a slave  of  God. 
The  emphasis  on  evil  originating  from  man’s  having  been  de- 
ceived. The  place  of  law  in  the  community.  The  sovereignty 
of  God.  The  subservience  of  human  freedom  and  choice  in 
the  interests  of  community  solidarity.  I believe  that  these 
themes  collectively  reflect  on  the  interpretation  of  man 
which  is  inimical  to  authentic,  joyous,  human  development. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  that  these  themes  are  powerfully 
attractive.  Five  hundred  million  people  around  the  world  to- 
day are  Muslims.  During  its  first  century  half  of  the  Christian 
world  left  the  church  and  became  Muslims.  I believe  that  the 
combination  of  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
submission  of  man  within  the  context  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity serve  to  form  a profoundly  satisfying  and  powerfully 
attractive  faith.  Most  of  the  Muslims  I know  are  satisfied  al- 
most to  the  point  of  arrogance  with  the  rightness,  superiority, 
and  beauty  of  their  religion.  They  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing better  is  possible.  In  fact  they  believe  that  they  have 
been  entrusted  with  an  urgent  word  of  witness  to  us. 

The  Apostle  Paul  has  said  it  well,  although  in  another 
context;  “I  bear  them  witness  that  they  have  a zeal  for  God.” 

But  Paul  also  hastens  to  add,  “ It  is  not  enlightened.” 

The  Christian  dimension.  In  like  manner  the  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  aware  that  there  is  a new  dimension  to  life. 


which  the  Koranic  doctrine  has  tragically  missed.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  Islam  like  Marxism  has  seriously  misinterpreted 
the  human  condition,  and  that  this  misinterpretation  has  pro- 
found adverse  implications  for  authentic  human  develop- 
ment. I note  Marxism  in  this  context  because  it,  like  Islam,  is 
an  offshoot  of  Christianity,  and  I believe  that  there  is  signifi- 
cant commonality  between  the  Marxist  and  Islamic  view  of 

A first  point  of  divergence  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Muslim  has  to  do  with  the  understanding  of  man’s  relation- 
ship to  nature  and  God.  Let  me  illustrate  with  a dialogue  1 
once  had  with  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  a Muslim  named 
Farah. 

One  day  Farah  cut  off  his  toe  with  an  electric  saw.  I went 


Human  development,  a definition:  Human  develop- 
ment is  usually  considered  to  mean  in  the  broader 
Christian  sense  a wholistic  view  of  man.  Man  is  seen 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Both  spirit  and  body  are  healed  and  the  mind  is 
enlightened  (literacy,  education).  It  includes  alleviat- 
ing suffering  and  poverty.  Human  development  is  not 
just  a theology  of  salvation  but  a theology  of  total 
liberation. — Hershey  Leaman. 
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A member  of  the  Eastleigh  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  writes  translations 


for  books  which  will  teach  Somalis  to  read  and  write. 


to  the  hospital  to  see  him  and  I found  that  he  was  in  a 
buoyant  mood.  His  friends  were  crowded  about  the  bed,  and 
he  was  describing  how  God  had  made  him  cut  off  his  toe.  He 
interjected  his  story  with  multiple  Alhamdullilahs.  His  word 
of  witness — a word  of  praise  in  the  face  of  suffering — did 
touch  me.  I felt  I had  something  to  learn  from  him  about 
praise  in  adversity. 

But  I also  felt  moved  to  share  with  him  my  word  of  witness, 
and  when  things  around  the  bed  quieted  down  I told  them 
the  story  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  walking  on  the  water,  and  then 
Peter  coming  to  Jesus  on  the  water  beginning  to  sink  when  he 
looked  away  from  Jesus. 

We  discussed  the  story  rather  carefully,  and  as  I recall,  our 
conversation  unfolded  as  follows:  Whose  fault  was  it  when 
Peter  began  to  sink?  Was  it  God’s  fault?  In  the  context  of  the 
story  Farah  was  inclined  to  feel  that  it  was  Peter’s  fault.  We 
then  talked  about  what  it  means  to  us  today  to  walk  on  water. 
Are  we  just  to  submit  passively  to  nature?  Is  there  something 
we  can  do  to  overcome  adversity?  It  turned  out  to  be  a pro- 
found and  moving  theological  encounter,  and  one  with 
considerable  practical  implications  vis-a-vis  on-the-job  care- 
lessness. 

The  story  of  Jesus  and  Peter  walking  on  the  water 
demonstrates  the  biblical  themes  of  man  as  lord  of  nature  liv- 
ing in  a faith-fellowship  relationship  to  our  loving  Father- 
God.  These  themes  which  permeate  the  gospel  are  either 


latent  or  absent  in  Islam.  Yet  these  theological  perspectives 
are  fundamental  to  a Christian  understanding  of  human 
development. 

Some  years  ago  when  I was  headmaster  of  the  Shebelli 
School  in  Somalia,  we  announced  to  the  students  one  evening 
that  at  5:00  a.m.  the  next  day  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  and  that  we  would  ring  the  bells  for  them  to  get  up  to 
see  it  if  they  wished.  This  announcement  caused  considerable 
stir,  and  a delegation  came  to  tell  me  that  my  announcement 
was  counter  to  Islamic  theology.  They  said  that  because  God 
is  sovereign.  He  himself  decides  when  eclipses  will  come,  and 
men  have  no  right  to  projecting  what  God’s  will  might  be. 

We  had  a good  talk  that  afternoon.  I shared  how  Jesus  the 
Messiah  has  revealed  God  to  be  our  loving  Father,  who  is  re- 
liable and  trustworthy.  He  does  not  capriciously  change  His 
mind  and  for  this  reason  we  can  have  confidence  in  the  laws 
of  nature  which  He  has  established.  Although  God  sometimes 
does  intervene  with  a miracle,  such  interventions' are  never 
capricious,  but  rather  interventions  for  the  human  good. 

They  weren’t  sure  about  that,  but  the  next  morning  when 
the  eclipse  developed  one  of  the  students  came  over  to  me 
and  said,  “You  are  right.  God  is  reliable.  ” 

Hussein  Mohammed  was  a cripple,  who  could  move 
around  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  Although  he  was  a Mus- 
lim he  had  been  casually  investigating  the  Bible  for  about  10 
years.  Then  one  night  just  before  he  was  to  begin  his 
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diversity  examinations,  the  Holy  Spirit  called  h,m.  He  lelt 
;r,miversity  room,  went  several  miles  to  the  home  of  a 
Christian  acquaintance,  and  accepted  Christ.  He  became  a 

new  creature— with  overflowing  joy.  f rhri.t 

Before  long  the  thought  began  to  grow  or,  him,  i Chris 
had  healed  his  spirit,  certainly  Christ  would  also  want  to  heal 
his  body.  Before  he  knew  Christ  he  felt  that  the  lameness  in 
his  feet  was  something  to  submit  to.  But  now  he  began  to  fee 
that  it  was  an  ailment  to  be  triumphed  over,  just  as  Chris 

had  triumphed  over  death.  r . ■ i i 

What  happened  after  that  is  marvelous.  By  faith  he  began 
a quest  for  healing,  which  God  honored  by  opening  the  door 
to?  him  to  go  to  Basel,  Switzerland,  thousands  of  mdes  from 
his  Somali  homeland,  and  in  Basel  surgical  specialists  have 
recreated  Hussein’s  crippled  legs.  Today  he  walks. 

The  gospel  calls  people  to  face  the  future  with  lively  hope^ 
That  is  the  psychological  and  spiritual  stuf  ou  o w ic 
progressive  human  development  can  be  authentically  culti- 

betray  out  Lord  and  the  humanity  we  serve  when  we 
neglect  the  Christological  foundations  of  human  develop- 
ment. Christ  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  that  is  good  To 
neglect  Him  is  to  neglect  the  good.  Therefore  our  attempts  a 
helping  in  the  process  of  human  development  within  Muslim 
communities  must  reflect  a genuine  concern  for  Christian 
presence  and  witness.  Christ  needs  to  be  interpreted  and  in- 
carnated into  the  Muslim  communities.  That  is  urgent. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 


The  nature  of  the  Christian  witness.  Certainly  the  first 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  witness  is  humility.  Too  often  the 
cross  has  been  identified  with  the  sword,  with  imperalism, 
with  arrogance.  That’s  not  what  the  cross  is  about.  The  cross 
is  about  sinful  men  receiving  forgiveness,  it  is  ^bou  ^ 
pouring  Himself  out  in  redemptive  love  on  our  behalf, 
about  humility.  A humble  repentant  spirit  is  more  effective 

than  one  who  has  all  the  answers. 

Humility  speaks.  It  is  witness.  About  a year  ago  one  of  e 
Muslim  leaders  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  a Chri  tian 
churchman  engaged  in  a series  of  dialogues  m our  Eastleig 
Fellowship  Centre.  It  was  a public  meeting  and  about  tw 
dozen  people  participated.  In  that  exchange  *mg  e- 
came  evident:  The  Muslim  always  had  to  be  right  but  the 
Christian  cOuld  afford  to  be  wrong.  The  Christian  encounter 
with  the  cross  means  that  we  don’t  need  to  defend  our  right- 
ness. We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  law.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  need  to  know  how  to  give  account  of  the  hope  that  is  m 
us  It  is  mandatory  that  we  learn  the  art  of  communicating 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  in  language  that  the  Muslim 
can  understand. 

Christian  presence  and  service  in  Muslim  communitie 
should  anticipate  the  emergence  of  a church.  We  need  o 
plan  and  pray  and  think  in  that  direction.  God  wants  us  to 
participate  with  Him  in  church  formation.  He  wants  these 
churches  ta  develop  in  every  Muslim  community.  But  this 
will  never  happen  without  agony,  travail,  and  prayer. 

My  faith  does  not  yet  permit  me  to  believe  that  we  are  on 


the  threshold  of  a massive  turning  to  Christ  by  Mushrn 
though  there  seems  to  be  an  unprecedented 
gospel  among  them  today.  Nevertheless  ^y  faith  still  leads 
me^io  think  in  terms  of  twos  and  threes.  And  the  Bible  is  clea 
that  there  is  just  as  much  redemptive  and  spiritual  power  i^ 
the  twos  and  threes  as  in  massive  movernents.  Jesus  s 
“Where  two  or  three  agree,  I will  do  it,  and  again  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  1.  I agree  wi 
Kenneth  Cragg  that  we  often  have  no  idea  how  pervasive  th 
leaven  of  a small  Christian  community  in  a Muslim  com- 
munity can  be.  But  the  leavening  never  happens  unless  wit- 
nessinfi  Christians  are  present. 

The  great  temptation  of  Western  Christian 
programs  is  to  assume  that  development  consists  of  technic 
fntusion  into  pockets  of  poverty.  This  is  a misconcep- 

tion. Authentic  human  development  flows  from  esus  Chr 
who  is  the  life  of  the  world.  If  we  are  content  to  serve  j 
Muslim  brother  without  attempting  to  interpret  Jesus  Christ 
Twm  by  our  actions  and  our  words,  then  1 believe  we  have 
failed  both  our  Muslim  brother  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
But  Jesus  is  born  into  a Muslim  community 
agony  and  travail.  There  is  a Gethsemane  for  every  Chnstia 
wL  takes  this  ministry  seriously.  Being  authentical  y prese 
among  Muslims  doesn’t  just  happen.  It  rnust  be  plannedlt 
must  he  a chosen  path.  It  is  a path  marked  by  travail,  agony, 
Td  joy.  Joy,  for  there  is  no  greater  joy  than  to  witness  a man 
meeting  Christ  and  discovering  God’s  gift  of  abundant  life.  ^ 


October  11, 1977 


The  same  dog  with  a different  chain? 


by  C.  Hugo  Zorrilla 


In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a marked  increase 
in  missions  consultations  and  conferences,  mission  board 
sponsored  retreats,  and  a vast  array  of  discussions  regarding 
rnission  boards,  mission  philosophy  and  structure,  etc.  A topic 
that  frequently  appears  in  these  meetings  concerns  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mission  board  to  the  churches  of  the  third  world, 
particularly  where  the  missionary  sent  by  the  Board  is  serv- 
ing. This  anxiety  is  expressed  in  terms  much  like  those  used 
by  an  employment  agency.  That  is,  there  are  good  relations 
between  the  Board  and  the  receiving  churches  when  these 

receive  the  missionary  or  invent  jobs  so  that  he  can  enter  the 
country. 


Two  questions  rise  to  the  surface.  Is  the  role  of  the  mission 
board  pertinent  today  when  third  world  churches  are  seeking 
to  develop  their  own  missionary  strategy?  Second  what 
rnissionary  alternative  can  be  found  in  relationships  with  the 
churches  or  the  two  countries? 


In  many  meetings  the  missiology  experts  turn  over  an 
over  the  theology  of  missions,  the  missionary  structure,  an 
related  issues.  The  approach  or  the  models  are  changed,  bu 
t^he  missionary  superstructure  remains  intact.  It  is  similar  t 
having  the  same  dog,  but  using  a different  chain  Th 
primary  concern  of  the  Board  is  how  and  where  to  send  th, 
rnissionary.  Its  anguishing  task  seems  to  be  that  of  makin, 
the  missionaries  needed,  or  perhaps  ascertaining  if  indeer 
they  are  needed  at  all,  or  if  they  are  welcome  in  countrie 
where  the  churches  are  struggling  to  establish  their  social  ant 
theological  identity. 

I believe  there  are  reasons  why  this  replacing  of  chain- 
keeps  happening.  Some  are  as  follows 

I.  Insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  and  his  mission 
board,  who  doubts  that  he  is  really  doing  his  best.  It  surely  is 
no  secret  that  the  Mennonite  missionary,  in  completing  his 
missionary  task,  has  insisted  more  on  theological  approaches 
and  oppressive  missionary  structures  typical  of  the  wealthy 
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world  and  of  a traditional  “missionism”  developed  in  North 
America  than  on  the  biblical  values  of  his  Anabaptist 
inheritance.  He  persists  in  following  North  American  models 
of  missionary  strategy  rather  than  New  Testament  models. 

2.  A guilty  conscience  about  using  the  same  structure  and 
rnissionary  policies  that  prohibit  both  groups  of  churches  (the 
church  that  sends  the  missionary  and  the  church  that  receives 
him)  from  having  solidarity  and  a brotherly  relationship  in  a 
common  task. 

3.  The  desire  for  affirmation;  that  is,  to  hear  an  affirmative 
response  in  order  to  invade  the  churches,  perpetuating  a 
subordinate  way  of  thinking,  and  an  inability  on  the  part  of 

the  leaders  of  the  receiving  churches  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

We  cannot  continue  talking  of  the  missionary  task  behind 
the  back  of  the  third  world  churches.  The  mission  board,  it  is 
said,  is  the  agency  of  the  sending  churches.  Does  that  sending 
church  have  any  interest  in  how  the  receiving  church  is 
thinking.''  I believe  that  the  recruitment  and  sending  of 
missionaries  into  the  world  as  an  “army  from  the  world  of 
wealth  smacks  dangerously  of  invasion  or  imposition.  It  is 
common  to  hear  arguments  such  as,  “As  long  as  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  the  missionary  is  needed,”  or  “As  long  as  there 
are  people  to  evangelize,  the  missionary  is  needed.”  These 
generalizations,  because  of  their  ambiguity,  leave  the  solu- 
tion in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  rules  of  the  game,  in 
this  case,  the  mission  boards.  The  Spanish  saying,  “£/  gue 
paga  el  baile  manda  en  la  fiesta”  (“He  who  pays  for  the 
ance,  directs  the  party”),  is  appropriate  here,  and  it  is  not 
the  invaded  church  that  directs  the  party! 

The  Boards  have  economic,  political,  and  theological  ' 
power  structures  that  they  do  not  care  to  change.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  some  changes— but  often  it  is  only  replacing 
the  chain  on  the  same  dog.  There  is  talk  of  cooperative  » 
inissionary  labor,  paternalism  will  be  avoided,  the  decisions 
of  the  individual  church  in  each  country  will  be  respected. 

evertheless,  the  Mission  Board  introduces  changes,  by 
w ic  , against  the  wishes  of  the  churches,  new  programs  are 
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established.  In  these  “new”  programs  missionary  personnel 
are  recruited  under  other  names:  Christian  Service,  Pax, 
Good  News  Corps.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  only  by 
changing  the  name. 

The  mission-church  relationship  would  be  dynamically 
solid  if  the  church  felt  at  liberty  to  develop  its  own  vision  of 
service  to  the  peoples  within  its  own  context.  It  is  a great 
heresy  to  use  the  fact  that  “there  is  work  to  be  done”  or  that 
“there  are  people  who  need  the  gospel”  to  justify  the  inter- 
vention of  a foreign  missionary  in  a country  where  the  in- 
digenous church  is  capable  of  making  its  own  decisions.  The 
call  to  missions  is  from  the  Lord  to  the  churches  and  not  pri- 
marily to  foreigners. 

It  is  the  church  that  is  called  to  determine  mission  projects, 
and  it  is  the  church  that  should  decide  when,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  what  kind  of  personnel  these  projects 
are  to  be  carried  out. 

So,  today  in  the  missionary  task,  a fraternal  relationship 
between  churches  of  different  regions  should  have  primacy  in 
mission  thinking.  For  example,  a church  in  Fresno  could 
form  a relationship  with  a church  in  Cali,  or  a church  in  Hills- 
boro with  a church  in  Curitiba — much  like  the  “sister  cities” 


concept  prominent  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  a mutual 
and  cooperative  way,  they  could  fulfill  the  missionary  project 
and  thereby  generate  mutual  edification,  interchange  of 
personnel  for  specific  tasks,  and  economic  cooperation. 

The  fraternal  church-church  relation  not  only  is  more  bib- 
lical, but  would  avoid  the  imposition  of  a “superior”  culture 
over  one  that,  for  being  the  receptor,  is  unconsciously 
thought  to  be  “inferior.”  In  the  church-church  relation  (the 
church  being  what  it  is,  a congregation  of  faith)  both  commu- 
nities give  and  both  communities  receive. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  role  of  the  Mission  Board  in  this 
relation?  It  would  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  two 
churches.  It  would  not  look  for  missionaries  to  send,  but  for 
churches  with  which  to  relate,  studying  requests  and  re- 
sources. It  could  feel  out  the  needs  felt  by  the  churches  in 
both  countries.  The  churches  in  North  America  should 
awaken  to  the  reality  that  it  is  not  by  sending  people  to 
another  country  that  a church  performs  its  role  as  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  It  is  rather  in  a mutual  and  fraternal  relationship 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  evidenced.  Only  by  giving  and 
receiving  can  we  be  measured  to  the  stature  of  the  perfect 
man  of  Ephesians  4:13.  ^ 


I'm  listening^  Lord,  keep  talking 


Recently,  as  I studied  a Sunday  school  lesson  about 
Abraham,  I found  myself  wishing  that  God  would  speak  so 
clearly  to  us  today.  Frequently  in  Genesis  the  conversation  is 
on  a one-to-one  basis,  God  actually  talking  out  loud  to 
Abraham.  For  example,  in  Genesis  17:1  it  says,  “The  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him.  ...”  Although  we 
know  that  God  speaks  to  us  through  natural  events.  His 
Word,  His  ministers,  etc.,  yet  we  do  not  hear  His  audible 
voice  like  Abraham  and  other  biblical  characters  did.  When 
such  thoughts  came  to  me,  I would  say,  “Lord,  if  You  would 
speak  that  clearly,  aloud  to  me  so  that  I could  be  positive  it 
was  You,  I would  go  wherever  you  directed,  do  whatever  You 
said.” 

But  God  said  nothing  back  to  me.  Perhaps  He  wanted  me 
to  answer  my  own  question. 

In  later  Sunday  school  lessons  I considered  the  simplicity 
of  Abraham’s  life.  And  through  that  consideration  I found  a 
possible  answer  to  my  question. 

Abraham  was  an  uneducated  shepherd,  lived  a simple  life, 
slept  in  a tent,  had  no  abiding  city.  He  received  no  news- 
papers, listened  to  no  radio,  watched  no  television.  He  lived 
his  life  in  slow  motion,  was  not  caught  up  in  the  rat  race  of 
the  day,  building  “Towers  of  Babel.”  His  mind  was  unclut- 


tered with  studies  of  psychology,  group  dynamics,  or  values 
clarification.  God  had  a clean,  clear  entrance  into  Abraham  s 
mind  and  thinking. 

I believe  I know  now  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  God 
does  not  speak  directly  to  us  today.  Why  should  He  speak  in 
such  a manner?  We  are  plugged  into  so  many  other  sources  of 
information  that  He  has  a hard  time  making  a connection. 
When  He  calls  He  gets  a busy  signal.  We  are  communication 
mad,  so  stuffed  with  input  that  it  is  coming  out  our  ears. 

God  is  still  speaking  to  us,  but  the  still  small  voice  has  little 
chance  of  being  heard  as  we  are  living  in  the  boiler  factory  of 
the  world  with  the  clanging  demands  it  makes  upon  us.  The 
soap  operas  of  the  world  have  our  attention. 

Perhaps  if  we  would  draw  apart,  cast  off  the  earplugs  of  the 
world,  sever  our  roots  instead  of  trying  to  find  them,  become 
mobile  for  Him,  ready  to  move  at  His  command,  then  we 
might  hear  God  speak  as  clearly  to  us  today  as  He  did  to 
Abraham  then. 

We  say,  “We  re  listening.  Lord,  keep  talking.”  Then  when 
He  rings  our  number  and  finally  gets  through,  we  put  Him 
on  “hold.  ’ And  there  He  stays  until  the  connection  is  broken. 
Sorry,  Lord. 

— Robert  J.  Baker 
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The  old  country  church 

by  Lois  Kreider 


In  the  hills  of  Holmes  County  in  Ohio  is  an  old  country 
church  built  in  1906  that  is  special  to  me.  It’s  special  not  be- 
cause it’s  old,  but  because  it  brings  to  my  remembrance  many 
happy  experiences. 

There  to  the  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church  I went 
with  my  Christian  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  This  is  where 
I received  spiritual  food  from  birth  until  age  12  when  our 
family  moved  25  miles  to  another  Mennonite  farming  com- 
munity. 

Now  looking  back  to  those  childhood  years  of  the  late 
1930s  and  1940s  I see  much  for  which  to  be  thankful  to  God, 
my  Christian  parents,  Sunday  school  teachers,  Bible  school 
teachers,  pastors,  and  others  there  who  influenced  my  life. 
They  sowed  the  seed  of  truth  in  my  young  life. 

What  influenced  your  life  for  Christ  in  your  early  years  of 
childhood  development?  Let  me  share  with  you  what  I 
believe  influenced  my  life  for  Christ,  there  at  that  old 
country  church. 

My  Christian  parents:  My  parents  took  us  six  children  to 
church  regularly  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  to  Wednes- 
day night  prayer  service,  to  revivals,  and  to  other  special 
services  at  church.  It  was  a privilege  to  go  to  church. 
However,  Christianity  was  not  just  for  Sunday,  it  was  to  be 
lived  out  through  the  week.  Our  parents  took  time  to  begin 
each  day  with  family  Bible  reading  and  prayer. 

Sunday  night  classes:  The  outstanding  event  I remember 
was  our  contest  to  learn  the  books  of  the  Bible.  We  brought 
our  Bibles  to  church  and  our  teachers  helped  us  learn  how  to 
use  them. 

Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting:  I enjoyed  going  with 
my  parents,  hearing  the  people  pray  and  pouring  out  their 
thankfulness,  their  needs,  and  the  needs  of  others  to  God. 

Children’s  meeting:  We  children  sat  in  front  benches  so 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  hearing  or  seeing  the  speaker. 
Many  times  missionaries  spoke  about  the  foreign  lands  to 
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which  God  had  called  them.  This  was  especially  interesting 
beeause  the  missionaries  often  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
those  lands.  Other  times  a pastor  or  evangelist  came  for  a Bi- 
ble conference  or  a revival.  In  one  of  these  meetings  Brother 
I.  Mark  Ross  told  the  story  of  Jacob  and  the  ladder  to  heaven 
with  angels  going  up  and  down  on  it.  He  illustrated  it  with  a 
paper  ladder  and  asked  us  to  help  pull  it  to  form  the  ladder. 
Yes,  visual  aids  were  a big  help  in  those  years,  too. 

Summer  Bible  school:  I vividly  remember  marching  into 
church  during  Bible  school  to  the  song  “We  re  Marching  to 
Zion,  ” and  the  fun  and  excitement  of  marking  our  own  Bible 
school  books  with  the  guidance  of  Christian  teachers.  I re- 
member, too,  the  many  portions  and  chapters  of  Scripture  we 
were  challenged  to  memorize,  hiding  God’s  Word  in  our 
hearts  for  use  then  and  for  the  years  to  come. 

Sunday  school  classes:  Eagerly  we  looked  forward  to  our 
Bible  story  and  the  big  flip  chart  Bible  picture  for  each  Sun- 
day. The  special  treat  to  young  children  was  a little  Bible  pic- 
ture card  that  was  small  enough  for  purse  or  pocket  and  could 
be  used  again  at  home  in  “teaching  ” our  dolls  the  Bible  story. 
Another  special  feature  of  our  Sunday  school  was  its  interest 
in  those  who  were  sick  or  ill.  This  was  shown  to  me  in  a mean- 
ingful way  during  a childhood  illness.  The  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  children  went  together  and  bought  gifts,  one  to 
open  each  day.  They  put  all  the  gifts  in  a box  and  brought  it 
to  me.  Did  that  Sunday  school  care?  Yes,  it  certainly  did. 

After  accepting  Christ  as  my  Savior  at  a revival  meeting,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  together  with  other  newborn 
Christians  in  a special  class  during  the  Sunday  school  hour  in 
preparation  for  baptism  and  our  life  as  Christians.  We 
learned  more  of  God’s  Word  and  the  need  to  grow  in  faith  as 
Christians. 

Pastors,  bishops:  They  preached  from  the  Bible  with  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  They  saw  the  need  for  Bible  conferences,  re- 
vival meetings,  and  altar  calls.  Never  do  I recall  my  parents 
speaking  against  them,  but  instead  they  prayed  for  them  and 
held  them  up  in  respect  and  honor  as  men  of  God. 
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Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Meetinghouse,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Lois  Kreider  s old  country  church. 


For  our  children.  Now  in  1977  what  are  some  ways  this  firm 
foundation  in  God’s  Word  can  be  laid  so  that  our  children 
and  those  we  teach  may  grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord? 

Audiovisuals  help,  and  children  especially  benefit.  Last 
spring  our  junior-age  daughters  expressed  disappointment 
when  they  realized  that  a business  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  night  and  their  class  would  not  meet  as  usual.  In 
their  class  the  girls  sang  Bible  verses,  prayed,  memorized 
Psalm  148,  studied  the  tabernacle  and  its  relationship  to 
Christ,  made  a model  tabernacle,  and  colored  pictures  of  the 
resurrection  by  number. 

During  the  years  we  assisted  at  Iglesia  Menonita  Evange- 
lica  (Mennonite  church)  here  in  Taft,  Texas,  children  learned 
because  of  dedicated  Christian  teachers  and  pastors  who  used 
the  Bible  and  visual  aids  whenever  possible.  Teachers  used 
flannelgraph,  illustrated  songs.  Scriptures,  missionary  stories, 
pictures,  workbooks,  Bible  memory  assignments,  and  quiz- 
zes, Show  n Tell  Bible  stories,  and  Christian  films. 

But  more  important  than  visual  aids  for  giving  children 
and  new  believers  a firm  foundation  is  the  Bible.  Most  of  the 
children  and  adults  in  Taft  had  no  Bibles  of  their  own  when 
they  came  to  church.  Bibles  were  given  as  awards  for  Scrip- 
ture memorization  or  for  regular  Sunday  school  attendance. 

The  Lord  also  opened  the  way  in  Taft  for  several  Christian 
youth  and  women  from  the  church  to  go  to  two  homes  for  a 
Bible  story  hour.  Together  they  taught  songs,  Bible  verses, 
and  Bible  stories.  The  mothers  in  these  two  homes  were 


Christians  so  they  and  the  children  invited  neighborhood 
children  to  come.  Usually  eight  to  25  sat  on  the  ground  and 
on  chairs  to  hear  God’s  Word  in  each  home. 

Here  in  Taft  we’ve  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
Christ  can  do  through  a lay  witness  mission,  too.  Born-again 
believers,  youth,  and  adults  came  to  a church  that  has  prayed 
for  a revival.  Through  small  and  large  Bible  study  and  shar- 
ing groups  the  believers  share  how  Christ  has  saved  them  and 
given  them  daily  victory.  The  result  is  that  souls  find  Christ 
as  Savior,  and  Christians  confess  known  sin  and  rededicate 
their  lives  to  Christ.  Many  who  were  confirmed  at  age  12  had 
never  been  born  again.  But  there  in  the  lay  witness  mission 
they  came  face  to  face  with  their  need  of  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord  of  their  lives  as  God’s  truths  were  presented. 

Youth  and  adults  in  their  thirties,  their  forties,  and  their 
fifties  are  “on  fire  ” for  God.  Our  neighbors  the  Tolands,  for 
example.  Every  week  they  have  one  or  two  Bible  studies  in 
their  home  or  at  a local  nursing  home,  and  they  also  go  to 
assist  in  other  lay  witness  missions.  This  new  group  of  be- 
lievers meets  once  a month  with  born-again  believers  from 
other  churches  for  a “praise  gathering’’  of  singing  and  testi- 
monies of  how  Christ  has  blessed  and  met  needs  in  the  past 
month.  The  group  also  has  a time  of  prayer  together,  some- 
times with  everyone  joining  hands  in  a circle.  Often  tears  of 
joy  are  shed  by  many  in  attendance  as  they  see  and  hear  how 
God  has  blessed. 

Praise  God  for  Christians  and  churches  in  the  country  and 
in  the  city  who  are  spiritually  alive  and  triumphant. 


October  11, 1977 
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Hear,  hear! 


Where  are  the  men? 

Recently  while  on  vacation,  I attended 
Protestant  church  with  our  grown  son.  He 
told  us  that  this  church  was  an  active  grow- 
ing church,  but  he  told  us  nothing  of  the 
pastor. 

The  worship  service  was  orderly,  very 
well  attended,  and  inspiring.  The  message 
of  the  morning  was  Christ-honoring  and 
based  on  the  Bible.  I saw  no  one  dozing. 

I sensed  that  our  son  expected  some  re- 
marks from  me  as  we  drove  back  to  our 
cabin.  I refrained.  After  considerable  dis- 
tance was  passed  in  silence,  he  asked,  “Well, 
what  did  you  think  of  the  minister?” 

I have  one  question.  Where  are  the  men 
of  that  church?” 

“Oh,  her  husband  doesn  t mind  having 
his  wife  as  a minister.  He  says  she  has 
abilities  he  doesn  t have,”  was  our  son’s 
explanation  of  the  woman  leadership. 

‘“I  don’t  mean  just  her  husband,  I mean 
the  men  of  that  denomination.  ” (It  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  U.S.).  True,  the  men 

assisted  Mrs.  in  the  worship  in 

music  and  serving  of  communion,  but  there 

was  no  question  that  Mrs. was  the 

key  leader  of  that  sizable  group.  ‘‘Where 
were  the  men?  ” 

The  story  of  Deborah  is  quite  unique.  1 
won  t try  to  surmise  how  it  all  came  about 
that  Deborah  the  prophetess  became  a 
judge.  Whether  some  man  wasn’t  available, 
I m sure  I don’t  know.  However,  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  she  was  used  of  God  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  people.  Barak  said,  ‘‘I  won  t go 
unless  you  go  with  me.  ” She  went  and  vic- 
tory came  as  she  said  “not  for  man’s  honor.  ” 
Later  as  Deborah  and  Barak  sang,  Deborah 
sang  how  bad  things  were  “until  that  I Deb- 
orah arose,  that  I arose  a mother  in  Israel.  ” I 
know  1 find  myself  asking,  “Where  were  the 
men?” 

In  a recent  issue  of  Christianity  Today, 
the  observation  was  made  of  Anita  Bryant, 
“I  don  t know  of  any  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, who  would  put  a career  on  the  line  for 
a moral  principle  as  she  has.  ” As  I read  the 
article,  I thought  once  more,  “Where  were 
the  men?  Christian  fathers,  ministers.  Any 
men?  ” 

Those  who  know  me  well,  may  wonder 
why  1 am  writing  as  I do.  I am  a writer  and  a 
public  speaker.  It  has  been  just  a few  weeks 
since  I was  complimented  on  the  good 
“sermon”  I gave  in  a local  church.  (No,  I 
was  not  in  the  pulpit  but  I did  have  the  main 
message.)  1 answered  promptly,  “I  did  not 
preach.  ” 

“Then  what  did  you  do?’’ 


“I  exhorted.  ” I did  just  that!  I had  my 
head  covered.  I had  been  asked  by  “men  ” to 
exhort  and  prophesy.  I am  so  glad  that  it  is 
in  black  and  white  in  1 Corinthians  14  that 
when  a person  prophesies  we  are  to  “edify, 
exhort,  and  comfort.  ” I pray  that  I never  see 
the  day  when  we  women  need  to  take  strong 
leadership  roles  because  you  men  refuse  to 
say,  “Here  am  I,  Lord.  Send  me.  ” As  I see 
it,  there  are  dedicated  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  say,  “Here  am  I.  Use  me  as  You  will, 
Lord.  ” — Gladys  H.  Kennel,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Leaders:  where  based? 

As  I reflect  over  the  kind  of  persons  in  the 
church  in  my  youth  who  made  the  greatest 
impression  upon  my  young  life  in  the  period 
1914-1924,  1 observe  that  they  were  pri- 
marily leaders  of  congregations:  ministers  or 
bishops.  The  heroes  of  faith  that  1 looked  up 
to  were  the  bishops  who  came  to  our  300- 
member  Dakota-Montana  annual  confer- 
ences. 

We  had  few  trained  theologians  or  institu- 
tional men  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  We  did 
have  Gospel  Herald  Editor  Daniel  Kauff- 
man who  came  west  occasionally  and  D.  H. 
Bender,  president  of  Hesston,  but  they  were 
also  bishops  and  carried  most  of  their  weight 
as  bishops.  They  spoke  out  of  the  context  of 
the  church,  the  congregation,  the  confer- 
ence, rather  than  out  of  an  institution. 

Today,  it  seems  to  me,  the  base  of  the 
teaching  leadership  that  may  serve  as  role 
models  of  faith  for  our  youth  is  an  institu- 
tion: a college,  seminary.  Board,  or  publish- 
ing house.  Few  of  these  leaders  are  pri- 
marily pastors.  Possibly  pastors  are  more  in- 
fluential in  the  lives  of  youth  than  I think, 
and  are  those  to  whom  they  look  as  teachers. 

If  the  above  is  true,  I am  not  ready  to  say 
that  it  is  all  that  bad.  I have  the  greatest  ap- 
preciation for  those  persons  of  deep  faith, 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  the  Anabaptist  Men- 
nonite  Church,  and  who  are  leaders  in  our 
colleges,  seminaries,  church  boards,  and  in- 
stitutions. I am  much  impressed  as  I read  to- 
day s available  literature  from  the  pens  of 
men  of  great  ability  and  spiritual  insight, 
loyal  to  the  church  and  her  faith! 

But  my  question  is  whether  it  is  possible 
to  recover  the  place  of  the  congregation  in 
the  life  of  the  Christian  faith  if  the  base  of 
the  strongest  leadership  today  has  moved 
from  the  bishop  or  his  equivalent  in  the  con- 
gregation to  men  whose  base  of  work  is  an 
institution?  Can  we  have  more  congrega- 
tional leaders  who  are  also  the  leading 
teachers,  writers,  and  theologians  of  the 
church? 

It  may  be  that  our  emphasis  on  the  con- 
gregation would  be  more  effective  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  believers  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  more  of  the  gifted  teachers,  writers. 


and  theologians  supported  by  their  work  in 
the  congregation  rather  than  by  their  role  in 
an  institution. — Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Lar-  ,, 
go,  Fla. 


School  discipline  and  JROTC  ^ 

After  being  out  of  full-time  teaching  for  a '! 
few  years,  I recently  returned  full-time  to 
the  public  school  classroom.  I am  distressed 
and  alarmed  at  what  I find — particularly  as  ^ 
it  related  to  student  discipline.  I’m  sure  it’s 
even  worse  in  moi^  urban  schools.  Some  mi 
schools  have  constant  police  protection.  I ^ 
am  also  distressed  at  the  seeming  lack  I 
of  respect  that  many  pupils  have  for  I 
themselves — hence  lack  of  respect  for  oth- 
ers.  I think  that  most  teachers  will  tell  you 
that  discipline  is  deteriorating.  “* 

Schools  are  now  being  forced  to  do  that 
which  was  formerly  done  in  the  church  and 
home — teach  morality,  clarify  values,  ini-  j 
tiate  discipline,  and  attempt  to  help  pupils 
somehow  organize  their  lives  and  get  some 
sense  of  direction.  Although  teachers  today 
are  better  trained,  and  schools  offer  many  4 
unique  opportunities  for  learning,  and  have 
fine  physical  facilities,  there  is  a lack  of  lust 
for  learning,  a general  malaise,  and  even  ^ 
contempt  by  many  pupils. 

However,  my  primary  concern  here  is  the 
discipline  problem  in  our  schools.  I predict 
that  unless  some  radical  changes  are  made  , 
in  the  near  future,  the  military  will  offer  to 
take  care  of  the  school  discipline  problem  by  f 
starting  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Crops  programs  in  our  schools.  The  schools,  > 
out  of  desperation,  will  accept  this  offer.  I 
base  this  forecast  on  the  following  observa- 
tions: (1)  general  parental  apathy,  frustra-  ^ 
tion,  and  deterioration  of  family  life;  (2)  ob- 
vious decay  of  discipline  and  control  of  | 
pupils  by  current  school  policies  and  dis- 
cipline codes;  (3)  failure  of  the  all-voluntary  - 
army  to  recruit  enough  “qualified  ” persons; 

(4)  a current  big  push  by  the  military  to  get  ' 
JROTC  programs  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools;  (5)  general  low  morale  among  edu- 
cators caused  by  many  obvious  and  some 
not  so  obvious  reasons. 

I remember  that  it  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  Hitler  “lifted  ” Germany  out  of 
chaos,  for  a short  time,  by  organizing  youth  » 
and  society  in  military  fashion.  I guess  what 
I am  really  asking  is  that  we  should  be  vigi- 
lant lest  the  military,  in  its  fine  garb,  appear 
as  a savior  to  a desperate,  deteriorating  ' 
society  and  its  education  system. — Jim  ^ 
Drescher,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Editor  s note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear,  • 
Hear  ” in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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HERALD  PRESS 
Fall  Reading  for  Young  and  Old 


From  the  author  of  Katie,  The  Crying  Heart,  and 
The  Tender  Herb 

To  All  Generations 

Clara  Bernice  Miller  tells  a fascinating  story 
through  the  eyes  of  Daniel  Brenneman,  an  eighty- 
eight-year-old  Mennonite.  From  his  retirement 
home,  Dan  relives  his  Amish  childhood  and  way- 
ward youth,  his  romance  and  his  spiritual  conver- 
sion, the  church  split  over  telephones  and  his  adult 
life  as  a Mennonite  farmer. 

A moving,  authentic,  prophetic  story. 
Hardcover,  $6.95 


For  children 

From  the  author  of  The  Bible  Smuggler,  A Heart  Strangely  W armed.  Thunder- 
storm in  Church,  The  Beggar’s  Bible,  and  six  other  historical  novels  that  make 
church  history  come  alive 

The  Man  Who  Laid  the  Egg 

by  Louise  Vernon 

Young  Gerhard  Koestler  meets  Erasmus  in  the  streets  of  Basel,  Switzerland, 
in  the  1500s.  Through  the  eyes  of  Gerhard  we  learn  the  significance  of  the  man 
who  laid  the  egg  that  Luther  hatched. 

Softcover,  $2.50;  Hardcover,  $3.50 


FAITH  AT  WORK 


In  History 

He  Freed  Britain’s 
Slaves 


Today 

Like  a Watered 
Garden 


by  Charles  Ludwig 
This  book  retells  the  remarkable 
story  of  William  Wilberforce  and 
his  tireless  crusade  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade  in  the  British  Empire. 
Few  persons  today  realize  that  it 
was  because  of  Wilberforce’s 
Christian  convictions  that  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  this  goal. 

Hardcover,  $5.95 


by  Maureen  Hay  Read 
“[Maureen  Hay  Read’s]  faith  is  so 
woven  into  her  life  that  it  breathes 
through  every  paragraph  without 
ostentation  or  display.  I know  you 
will  enjoy  this  book  and  the  warm, 
human  person  who  wrote  it.” — 
Sherwood  Eliot  Wirt. 

Hardcover,  $5.95 


\ 

At  your  local  bookstore 
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After  the  flood 

by  Mary  B.  Howarth 


what  does  it  take  to  put  life  together  again  after  a flood 
like  the  Big  Thompson — Glen  Haven  Flood  in  northern 
Colorado  on  July  31,  1976?  For  the  Bill  Carrolls  it  took 
neighbors.  “Neighbors”  have  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
government,  organizations,  and  committed  private  indi- 
viduals. 

‘‘But  for  us  it  was  Gene  Smith  and  his  boys  who  started  us 
on  the  road  back,”  says  Bill  Carroll.  Bill  and  Eunice  Carroll 
are  retirees  living  in  the  small  community  of  Glen  Haven  on 
the  meandering  West  Fork  of  the  Big  Thompson  River.  Gene 
Smith  and  his  family  live  in  a house  up  the  mountain  from 
the  Carrolls  and  proved  to  be  a ‘‘neighbor”  indeed. 

‘‘Tell  everyone  that  our  house  is  The  House  That  Gene 
Built,”  Bill  Carroll  emphasizes.  ‘‘We  love  ’em  all.  ” 

Though  burdened  with  heart  trouble  and  black  lung 
disease,  Carroll  describes  himself  as  a ‘‘tough  old  Irishman.  ” 

Standing  above  the  valley  of  the  lackadaisical  West  Fork, 
Eunice  and  Bill  Carroll  point  out  former  landmarks. 

‘‘At  eight  o’clock  that  evening  the  rain  started,  ” tiny 
Eunice  Carroll  begins.  ‘‘We  happened  to  be  in  that  small 
cabin.  ” She  points  to  the  one  remaining  structure  in  an 
atomized  waste. 

‘‘We  were  moving  over  to  our  big  cabin  the  next  day.”  She 
gestures  to  an  empty  spot  directly  below  where  we  stand, 
adding,  ‘‘Good  thing  we  hadn’t  moved  already.  ” 

At  9:30  their  lights  went  out.  The  rest  of  their  story  was 
played  out  in  almost  continual  lightning  flashes,  which 
furnished  an  eerie,  slow-motion  illumination. 

Carroll,  hearing  structures  grinding  and  crashing  around 
outside,  became  concerned  about  their  propane  gas  tank 
located  some  20  feet  below  the  cabin. 

I opened  the  front  door,  ” Carroll  says,  ‘‘and  could  see 
Glen  Channer  s flashlight  shining  on  his  porch  next  door. 
Suddenly  it  disappeared.  I knew  he  was  gone. 

Unaware  that  an  empty  summer  home  upstream  had 
crashed  into  the  Channers  home,  swerved  across  the  West 
Eork,  and  anchored  in  a clump  of  three  pines,  Carroll 
retreated  into  his  house.  The  lodged  summer  home  diverted 
the  full  force  of  the  flood  which,  separating,  swept  past  on 
either  side  of  the  Carroll’s  cabin. 

Concern  for  the  gas  tank  once  more  drove  Carroll  out  into 
the  night.  Groping  his  way  through  water  which  crested  just 
below  his  armpits,  Carroll  made  it  to  the  tank  and  turned  off 
the  gas. 

Mary  B.  Howarth  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  formerly 
lived  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 


‘‘All  the  time  she  was  standing  in  the  doorway  screaming  at 
me.  ” Carroll  grins  over  at  his  petite  wife,  then  continues.  ‘‘I 
was  so  scared.  See  that  telephone  pole?  It  still  has  my  finger- 
prints in  it  where  I grabbed  on  when  the  crests  came.  But 
somehow  I made  it  back  up  to  the  house.” 

During  what  the  Carrolls  figure  was  the  fifth  wave  crest, 
their  cabin  moved  about  two  feet.  • 

‘‘That  did  it,  ” Carroll  explains.  ‘‘I  told  her  we  were  getting 
out.  About  11:30 — before  the  next  crest — we  left.  ” 

Eunice  Carroll  breaks  in,  ‘‘We  had  to  take  our  14-year-old 
Husky  with  us.  Poor  thing,  she  couldn’t  see  anything  either 
and  we  kept  stumbling  over  her  in  the  dark.  ” 

Scrambling  through  knee-deep  water,  the  elderly  couple, 
dog  in  tow,  managed  to  make  it  up  the  hill  directly  behind 
their  cabin,  gaining  the  main  paved  highway. 

Carroll  turns  from  the  valley  to  point  up  the  mountain. 
‘‘We  made  it  up  to  the  Ehrkes’  house,  ” he  recalls. 

‘‘Good  thing  we  didn’t  try  to  go  up  their  drive,  ” Eunice 
Carroll  adds.  ‘‘It  had  been  hollowed  out  to  make  a 20  foot 
ravine.  There  were  cars  in  it  standing  on  their  noses.” 

The  Ehrkes  were  only  the  first  of  many  neighbors  to  help 
the  Carrolls.  Next  a nearby  summer  resident’s  home  was  of- 
fered until  Carroll  could  get  water  and  electricity  to  a de- 
crepit house  trailer  which  had  survived  the  flood. 

‘‘We  got  an  emergency  grant  from  the  Interfaith  Task 
Eorce  in  the  first  couple  of  weeks,  ” Carroll  explained.  In- 
terfaith, a local  council  with  representatives  from  both  Estes 
Park  and  Loveland  churches,  has  been  the  channel  for  most 
nongovernmental  funds  in  these  areas. 

‘‘We  really  couldn’t  figure  out  what  to  do,  ” Carroll  said. 
‘‘We  had  lost  three  buildings  with  my  machinist’s  tools,  fur- 
niture to  refinish,  and  most  of  our  household  items,  not  to 
mention  her  antiques.  ” 

During  their  56  years  of  marriage,  the  Carrolls  had  mined 
in  Keewanee,  Illinois,  lived  in  California,  and  retired  to  Colo- 
rado in  1952  because  her  mother  was  living  in  Longmont. 

‘‘I  ought  to  write  a book  about  all  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened since  I married  him  when  I was  15,  Eunice  Carroll 
laughs. 

Lately  there  hasn’t  been  much  to  laugh  about.  Eunice  has 
chronic  asthma,  and  their  combined  Social  Security  income, 
like  half  of  the  other  247  permanent  residents  in  the  two 
canyons,  totals  a little  over  $200  a month. 

But  they  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  the  flood’s 
aftermath.  ‘‘The  Mennonites  came  first,  ” Eunice  says.  ‘‘They 
did  the  really  dirty  cleanup — shoveled  out  mud,  tore  down 
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Flood  survivors  Eunice  and  Bill  Carroll,  Glen  Haven,  Colorado.  The 
author  reports  that  Eunice  Carroll  died  this  past  summer. 


unsafe  buildings,  and  started  the  rubbish  cleanup. 

“Farmers,  they  were  mostly,  with  their  families.  Many  of 
them  took  their  vacation  time  to  come  and  help  people  they 
didn’t  even  know.”  She  shakes  her  head  in  disbelief.  “And 
they  wouldn’t  take  money,  ” she  adds. 

“Then  came  the  Job  Corps,  ” her  husband  picks  up  the 
tale.  “Over  from  the  Western  Slope.  They  worked  on  roads 
and  bridges.  They  were  from  cities  and  had  never  been  in  the 
mountains  before — but  they  sure  could  work!  ” 

Carroll  explains  how  the  Job  Corps  director  helped  him 
find  a safe  location  on  which  to  build,  but  goes  on  to  em- 
phasize that  it  was  Gene  Smith  and  his  wife  who  really  got 
them  started  on  the  rebuilding. 

Smith,  who  works  full  time  as  a carpenter  in  Boulder,  al- 
most a two-hour  drive  from  Glen  Haven,  helped  the  Carrolls 
plan  their  new  home,  got  materials  for  them  wholesale,  and 
promised  to  put  a roof  over  their  white  heads  “by  next  sum- 
mer.” 

In  spite  of  two  bouts  of  illness  which  hospitalized  him. 
Smith’s  volunteering  set  off  a flood  of  goodwill  and  aid 
which,  unlike  the  water  which  caused  the  destruction,  is  still 
flowing. 

Interfaith  Task  Force  has  supplied  three  Advocates  to 
council  the  Carrolls  through  the  maze  of  red  tape  surround- 
ing a “408  grant”  which  furnishes  federal  disaster  income. 
During  Smith’s  hospitalization  the  third  advocate,  Ernie 
Altick,  a retired  teacher  and  camp  director,  stepped  in  to 
keep  the  housebuilding  going. 

Altick,  a member  of  the  Estes  Park  Rotary  Club,  gal- 
vanized club  members  and  their  wives  into  action.  Beside  an 
actual  grant  of  money  and  many  hours  of  labor,  Rotarians 
have  given  a stove,  vacuum  sweeper,  sofa,  and  other 
household  items. 

Two  Kiwanians  have  contributed  100-man  hours  of  work 
to  the  Carrolls’  new  home. 

The  Carrolls’  only  son.  Bob,  chief  engineer  at  the  Kaiser 


A new  house  for  the  Carrolls,  “The  Mennonites  came  first.  . . . Then 
came  the  Job  Corps. . . .”  But  Gene  Smith  really  got  them  started. 


Hospital  in  Sacramento,  California,  took  two  weeks  in  the  fall 
to  work  on  the  house  with  his  son  and  a friend.  In  spite  of  a 
holdup  because  the  electrical  inspection  was  not  completed, 
the  men  were  able  to  finish  the  ceilings  and  drywall — getting 
in  a little  trout  fishing  on  the  side. 

Local  Estes  Park  businesses,  as  well  as  several  in  the  valley 
towns  of  Loveland  and  Boulder,  gave  materials  and  labor  at 
cost.  The  rent-all  lets  flood  victims  have  rentals  at  half  the 
regular  cost  so  that  Carroll  was  able  to  pump  out  his  silted-up 
well  and  have  good  clean  water. 

One  local  plumber,  who  was  a student  at  the  Estes  Park 
High  School  during  the  early  sixties  when  Carroll  was  cus- 
todian, did  all  the  plumbing  installation  and  gave  Carroll  a 
break  on  slightly  damaged  fixtures.  A carpeting  firm,  new  in 
town,  sold  them  the  carpeting  at  cost  and  then  contributed 
the  time  spent  laying  it. 

Lumber,  insulation,  gas,  and  electrical  installations — the 
list  of  donors  reads  like  the  Yellow  Pages  of  a telephone  book. 

But  as  the  New  Year  approached,  the  living  situation  in  the 
Carroll  s trailer  became  intolerable.  Over  the  Christmas 
weekend,  high  winds  made  it  sway  dangerously. 

“I  really  thought  we  were  going  to  tip  over,  ” Eunice  says. 

This  pushed  up  their  moving-in  day,  even  though  the 
plumbing  was  not  complete  and  they  did  not  have  hot  water. 

But  move  they  did,  and  now  they  proudly  display  the  few 
household  items  they  saved  and  the  many  amenities  fur- 
nished by  friends  and  strangers.  Bill  Carroll  figures  that  they 
probably  have  a home  worth  easily  four  times  what  it  cost 
them  in  actual  dollars. 

Last  spring  the  ladies  of  Glen  Haven  gathered  in  the  Car- 
rolls’  new  home  to  “warm  the  house”  and  give  Eunice  a 
canned  goods  shower. 

Carroll  beat  a hasty  retreat,  saying  that  he  was  “leaving  the 
house  to  the  hens,  ” but  you  could  almost  hear  the  lump  in  his 
throat  as  he  spoke. 

Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  give  than  to  receive.  ^ 
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Ugandan  bishop 
testifies 
in  Washington 

Delton  Franz,  Washington  representative 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section,  recently  spent  two  days  accom- 
panying Festo  Kivengere  in  meetings  with 
State  Department  officials.  Kivengere,  An- 
glican bishop  from  Uganda,  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  plead  for  Ugandan  refugees. 

Currently  before  the  Congress  is  a bill 
that  would  give  30  million  dollars  for  Af- 
rican assistance.  Kivengere,  who  had  just 
returned  from  several  weeks  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  called  Washington’s  attention  to  the 
some  50,000  refugees  who  have  fled  the 
increasingly  brutal  rule  of  Uganda’s 
president  Idi  Amin. 

According  to  Franz,  six  State  Department 
officials  were  called  in  at  the  request  for  a 
hearing.  The  officials  took  careful  note  of 
Kivengere’s  findings  in  Nairobi,  reported 
Franz. 

Bishop  Kivengere  fled  Uganda  by  night 
in  February  of  this  year  after  it  seemed  clear 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  his  life. 
Reluctant  to  leave  Uganda,  Kivengere  had 
made  persistent  appeals  to  Amin  that  he  act 
according  to  law  and  reason  and  for  the 
good  of  Uganda. 

Today’s  confusion  in  Uganda  is  in  part  a 
legacy  of  a Muslim-Christian  controversy. 
Uganda  has  six  million  Christians  and  one 
million  Muslims.  The  remainder  of  the  ten 
million  population  follow  traditional  African 
religions. 

The  Mennonites  first  related  to  the 
Ugandan  Christians  when  Festo  Kivengere 
lived  as  a teacher  in  an  Anglican  secondary 
school  in  Dodoma,  Tanzania.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  missionaries  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Kivengere  via  the  East  Af- 
rican Revival  movement  which  spread  out  of 
Uganda.  Don  Jacobs,  a former  Eastern 
Board  missionary,  arranged  the  Washington 
contacts  for  Kivengere. 


Festo  Kivengere,  Anglican  bishop  from  Uganda,  left  his  homeland  last  February  under  pressure  from 
Idi  Amin’s  government.  Nonetheless,  Kivengere’s  attitude  has  been  nonresistant. 


The  hundred-year  suffering  of  Christians 
in  Uganda  has  brought  out  a spirit  of 
triumphant  martyrdom  that  is  reminiscent 
of  the  European  Anabaptist  period.  “It  is 
significant,  ” says  Don  Jacobs,  “that  here  is  a 
contemporary  experience  of  nonresistant 
Christianity,  and  surprisingly  in  a group 
which  has  not  had  this  in  its  doctrinal  back- 
ground. ” Kivengere  tells  the  story  of  his 
struggle  and  triumph  in  forgiving  his  coun- 
trymen’s oppressor  in  / Love  Idi  Amin. 

According  to  international  reports  the 
situation  is  growing  worse  in  Uganda.  In 
early  September  180  prisoners  were 


reportedly  beaten  to  “pulp’  by  un- 
uniformed soldiers  using  sledgehammers. 
On  September  20  Amin’s  government 
banned  27  religious  sects  and  groups,  with 
the  list  headed  by  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  Freedom  of  wor- 
ship was  granted  to  only  four  recognized 
faiths — the  Anglican  Church  of  Uganda, 
Islam,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Ugandan  Orthodox  Church.  ” 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Men- 
nonite mission  boards  are  working  on  the 
problems  refugees  from  Uganda  and  several 
other  African  states  face. 


Ontario  Mennonites  plan  theological  training  program 


Forces  are  converging  in  Ontario  to  form  an 
inter-Mennonite  graduate  theological  train- 
ing program.  Approximately  forty  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Ontario  conferences  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  met  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Aug.  30-31,  for  a second 
consultation  on  the  topic.  An  earlier  parley 
was  held  in  March. 

Papers  were  presented  by  Ralph  Lebold, 
conference  minister  of  the  Western  Ontario 
Mennonite  Conference,  and  Rodney  Sa- 
watsky,  director  of  academic  affairs,  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  interchange  of  views  reflected  a 
yearning  for  grass-roots  leadership  training 
for  pastors  and  lay  leaders,  particularly  of 
the  in-service  and  continuing  education 
models.  Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the 
role  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  opposition  was 
voiced  to  the  idea  of  developing  a “compet- 
ing theological  program”  to  AMBS.  Never- 
theless, the  need  for  a regional  structure  in 
Ontario  to  meet  demands  for  Mennonite 
theological  education  was  a focal  point  of 


the  conference. 

Mr.  Lebold  told  the  participants  that  con- 
tinuing education  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  pastor’s  work  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Further,  there  are  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  lay  people  interested  in  serious, 
concentrated  theological  study.  He  also  ob- 
served that  “we  are  Canadian,  and  the  ma- 
jority (at  least  for  Old  Mennonites)  of  the 
educational  institutions  are  south  of  the 
border.  ” 

The  nature  of  such  a program,  adminis- 
tration, and  curriculum  were  the  key  em- 
phases of  Rodney  Sawatsky’s  paper.  Basic  to 
the  administrative  concepts  is  that  the 
Ontario  program  would  be  an  integral  part 
of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
and  that  it  would  coordinate  offerings  from 
existing  schools  in  Ontario,  but  that  there 
must  be  significant  input  from  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario. 

Sources  for  the  Ontario  theological  pro- 
gram could  be  Waterloo  Lutheran  Sem- 
inary, Conrad  Grebel  College,  Ontario 
Supervised  Pastoral  Education,  and 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary.  A 
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Mennonite  orientation  would  be  injected 
into  the  program  through  studies  in  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  history,  theology,  and 
ethics  with  special  emphasis  on  peace  and 
conflict  studies. 

Seminaries  report 
1977  enrollment 

Enrollment  figures  for  the  fall  semester  at 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries has  reached  177  students.  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  (GBS),  one  of  the  member 
schools,  reports  that  55  new  students 
registered  along  with  55  continuing 
students.  This  includes  46  men  and  5 
women  in  full-time  studies  and  28  men  and 
31  women  in  part-time  work.  Mennonite 
Biblical  seminary,  the  other  member  school, 
has  enrolled  31  continuing  students  and  36 
new  students. 

The  current  number  of  students  enrolled 
reflects  a slight  decrease  from  last  year’s 
record  attendance  of  192  full-  and  part-time 
students.  The  full-time  equivalent,  a statis- 
tic derived  from  the  number  of  full-time 
students  plus  part-time  hours  divided  by  a 
normal  course  load,  shows  that  the 
Associated  Seminaries  has  a full  time 
equivalent  of  121  students. 

Students  come  from  five  Canadian 
provinces  and  over  seventeen  states  of  the 
United  States.  International  countries  repre- 
sented include  Ghana,  Taiwan,  India, 
Paraguay,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  Germany. 
The  student  body  of  AMBS  is  85  percent 
Mennonite.  For  GBS  alone  91  percent  of  the 
students  are  Mennonite. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on  the 
EMC  campus  has  66  full-time  students  this 
fall  compared  to  43  full-time  students  the 
fall  of  1976. 

Another  15  part-time  students,  5 college 
students  taking  seminary  work,  and  10  audi- 
tors gives  EMS  a total  of  96.  Last  fall,  EMS 
had  a total  enrollment  of  75  students.  Of  the 
total  enrollment,  the  percentage  of  Men- 
nonite students  is  46;  of  the  full-time 
students  24  percent  are  Mennonite. 

Commenting  on  the  increased  enrollment 
at  EMS,  Dean  George  R.  Brunk  III  says, 
“The  continuing  interest  of  young  persons 
in  advanced  theological  training  growing 
out  of  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  seventies  ” 
contributes  to  the  record  enrollment. 

Personnel  trends 
a dilemma  for  VS 

Personnel  trends  have  been  a concern  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  for  the  past  several  months.  While 
total  applications  received  thus  far  in  1977 
match  those  received  during  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1976,  skilled  workers  have  been  in 


Lancaster  Conference 
approves  statements 
on  peace,  morality 

Seven  hundred  people  met  on  Sept.  15  for 
the  fall  session  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  at  the  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Three  hundred  voting  delegates — min- 
isters, bishops,  deacons — were  present  to 
consider  three  statements  speaking  to  cur- 
rent issues  and  to  vote  on  the  approval  of  a 
constitution.  The  statements  presented  to 
the  assembly  for  approval  spoke  to  the  issues 
of  peace,  Christian  morals,  and  practical  dis- 
cipleship. 

The  statement  on  peace  expresses  grat- 
itude for  the  termination  of  military 
conscription  but  warns  young  people  against 
the  appeal  of  frequent  mailings,  magazines, 
radio,  and  TV  which  “attractively  present 
military  service  as  a good  means  for  educa- 
tion, travel,  job  training,  and  employment.  ” 
It  urges  youth  to  take  up  one  or  two  years  of 
Voluntary  Service  under  programs  of  the 
church  as  a positive  expression  of  Christian 
love. 

The  statement  on  Christian  morals  reads: 
“The  alarming  and  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals  in  recent  years  is  indeed  a call  to 
serious  concern  and  appropriate  action.  . . . 
Sexual  permissiveness  eventually  leads  to 
the  complete  moral  collapse  of  civilization.  ” 


short  supply.  Applications  for  Discipleship 
and  Service  have  exceeded  the  demand, 
however. 

This  shortage  of  skilled  workers  began  in 
1971  when  the  draft  ended.  Social  workers, 
youth  and  recreation  workers,  experienced 
carpenters,  and  others  have  been  in  demand 
for  specific  community  assignments.  “For 
example,  ” said  Dick  Lehman,  regional  VS 
administrator,  “for  the  past  six  months 
we’ve  been  looking  for  a counselor  to  work 
with  transient  males  at  Paul’s  Porch  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It’s  a tremendous  op- 
portunity within  an  exciting,  supportive 
congregation.  It’s  discouraging  to  know  that 
a good  program  might  fail  for  lack  of 
qualified  volunteers.  ” 

While  the  number  of  women  applicants 
for  VS  has  remained  strong,  applications 
from  men  and  couples  have  declined.  The 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  the  program  is  an 
important  element  both  in  terms  of  jobs  that 
need  to  be  filled  by  men  and  in  terms  of  the 
overall  experience  for  volunteers.  Couples 
are  often  needed  to  give  leadership  to  the 
program.  “Strong  leadership  would  enable 
us  to  place  more  younger  and  less  skilled 
persons,”  said  Lloyd  Miller,  placement 
counselor.  “We  often  find  it  impossible  to 


The  statement  speaks  specifically  to  the 
issue  of  homosexuality.  It  calls  homosexual 
behavior  sin  but  at  the  .same  time  recognizes 
the  need  of  understanding  and  compassion 
to  those  in  moral  bondage,  and  the  value  of 
counseling  and  group  therapy  in  helping 
persons  understand  their  problems. 

The  third  statement  approved  by  the 
conference  body  calls  for  sacrificial  living. 
“There  are  many  who  hunger  and  thirst 
while  we  have  plenty,  many  strangers  who 
are  lonely  who  would  respond  to  real  friend- 
ship . . . many  need  clothes  while  some  of 
our  closets  are  full  and  we  buy  more  to  keep 
in  style.  ” The  statement  calls  for  support  of 
church  programs  “instead  of  making  de- 
mands on  government  agencies,  appealing 
to  other  groups  and  individuals,  or  even  ask- 
ing God  to  meet  needs  apart  from  us.” 

All  three  statements  were  approved. 

The  conference  body  also  approved  a 
constitution  which  defines  the  function  of 
the  186  congregations,  the  31  districts,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  conference  to  the 
total  Mennonite  Church.  The  moderator, 
David  N.  Thomas  of  New  Danville,  said  the 
conference  has  never  had  a constitution  nor 
been  incorporated  in  its  200-year  history. 
He  said  that  incorporation  will  facilitate  the 
holding  of  property  and  the  receiving 
of  contributions,  particularly  estates.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  a 
church  is  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  not 
to  hold  property  or  operate  a profit-making 
business. 


place  women  volunteers  until  men  or  cou- 
ples are  available  to  balance  things  out.  ” 

Mennonite  Central  Committe  has  also 
been  concerned  about  recent  personnel 
trends.  Mennonite  Church  applications  to 
MCC  have  dropped  from  178  in  1975  to  123 
for  the  corresponding  period  this  year. 
Overall  they  have  found  all  Mennonite 
groups  decreasing  while  non-Mennonite  ap- 
plications have  increased.  MCC  primarily 
uses  skilled  and  experienced  volunteers. 

One  of  the  ways  MBM  Voluntary  Service 
has  responded  to  the  direction  it  feels  the 
church  is  setting  has  been  to  open  a Discip- 
leship and  Service  unit  designed  to  make  the 
most  of  the  learning  and  growth  aspects  of 
service.  The  new  unit  can  absorb  some  of 
the  less  skilled  workers  who  are  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  a structured  program 
of  Bible  study  and  group  living  experiences 
in  addition  to  a service  assignment.  Present 
Discipleship  and  Service  capacity  is  about 
30  persons,  but  by  next  fall,  VS  hope  to  have 
openings  for  about  70  Discipleship  and 
Service  VSers  in  several  locations. 

At  the  same  time.  Voluntary  Service  sees 
providing  of  skilled  resources  to  the  mission 
programs  of  local  congregations  as  being 
very  important. 
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Eastern  Board 
commissions  VSers 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  recently  com- 
missioned 40  Voluntary  Service  workers 
in  two  separate  orientations.  Twelve  of 
those  met  for  orientation  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  volunteers  and  their  assignments  are 
(left  photo): 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Joyce  Frey, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  household  hostess  and  vol- 
unteer at  Children’s  Hospital,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.;  Brenda  Dagen,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  teacher  aide  at  Head  Start,  Ander- 
son, S.C.;  Ruth  Burkholder,  Stevens,  Pa., 
household  hostess,  Johns  Island,  S.C. ; 
Ruth  Ann  Witmer,  Pequea,  Pa.,  teacher 
aide.  Homestead,  Fla.;  Freas  Hontz,  III, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  pharmacy  assistant  at 
University  of  Alabama  Hospital,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala. ; and  Lois  King,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  tutoring  and  teaching, 
Johns  Island,  S.C. 

Second  row:  Tim  Stutzman,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  medical  research  assistant, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Don  Kautz,  Leola, 
Pa.,  central  supply  attendant.  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Galen  Horst,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
recreational  and  game  room  supervisor. 


Mobile,  Ala.;  Don  Burkholder,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  carpenter  and  household  leader, 
Johns  Island,  S.C. ; Mary  Beth  Rutt,  Blue 
Ball,  Pa.,  volunteer  coordinator  at  the 
Mobile  County  Youth  Home,  Mobile, 
Ala. ; and . Erma  Crider,  Singers  Glen, 
Va.,  teacher  aide.  Homestead,  Fla. 

Twenty-eight  other  volunteers  re- 
ceived orientation  at  EMBMC  head- 
quarters in  Salunga,  Pa.  They  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Barbara  Shep- 
pard, Tampa,  Fla.,  child  care  worker  in 
New  York  City;  Richard  Manning,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  community  outreach  work- 
er, Corning,  N.Y.;  Erma  Harnish,  Quar- 
ry ville,  Pa.,  secretary /bookkeeper  for 
Menno  Housing,  Corning,  N.Y. ; 
Dorothea  Stoltzfus,  Morgantown,  Pa., 
community  outreach  worker.  Corning, 
N.Y.;  Stan  Stalter,  Eureka,  111.,  assistant 
at  AC  TV,  Reading,  Pa.,  Joleen  Gerig, 
Albany,  Ore.,  child  care  worker,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Eileen  Diffenderfer,  Leola,  Pa., 
child  care  worker,  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
Karen  Peters,  Manheim,  Pa.,  youth 
worker,  Washington,  D.C. 

Second  row:  Martha  Bomberger,  Elm, 
Pa.,  teacher  aide,  Syracuse,  N.Y. ; Joe 
Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  youth  worker. 
New  York  City;  Rhonda  Jantzi,  Wood 


River,  Neb.,  teacher  aide/van  driver, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Dale  Hostetter, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  carpenter,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Mel  and  Lorna  Claassen,  Beatrice, 
Neb,  business  administration  and  nurs- 
ing in  Elmira,  N.Y.;  Elmer,  Violet,  and 
Sharon  Metzler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  com- 
munity workers.  Homestead,  Fla. 

Third  row:  John  Meek,  Kinzers,  Pa., 
woodshop  teacher,  Anderson,  S.C. ; Les- 
ter and  Pearl  Moyer,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
community  outreach  workers,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  Mary  Ellen  Nissley,  Manheim,  Pa., 
social  worker.  Mobile,  Ala.;  Bob  Abel, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  prison  ministry, 
Elmira,  N.Y.;  and  Karen  Myer, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  community  outreach 
worker,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Fourth  row:  Fred  Martin,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  van  driver,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rey- 
nold Zimmerman,  Akron,  Pa., 
maintenance,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Janice 
Ramer,  Zurich,  Ont.,  secretary,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Nelson  Yoder,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  psychiatric  attendant  at  Philhaven 
Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Jean  Epstein, 
Superior,  Wis.,  assistant  houseparent  at 
Philhaven  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and 
Jim  McDonnell,  Holtwood,  Pa.,  not 
assigned. 


Choice  spots  create 
listener  interest 

The  thirteen-week  Choice  radio  series  was 
offered  to  some  3,000  stations  in  July.  By 
mid-September  station  response  indicated 
that  Choice  releases  would  increase  by  500, 
for  a total  of  approximately  1,400.  Choice  VI 
brought  in  the  highest  number  of  new 
releases  with  a total  of  234. 

The  Choice  series  are  short  radio  an- 
nouncements which  break  into  weekday, 
popular  programs  with  a Christian  message. 
Written  and  narrated  by  David  Augsburger, 
they  present  a Christian  perspective  on 
situations  involving  ethical  choices  to  show 
how  the  gospel  relates  to  life. 


The  Mennonite  Church  identification  at 
the  close  of  the  announcements  continues  to 
create  an  awareness  and  identity  for  local 
congregations.  Mail  response  to  the  releases 
is  definitely  up. 

A man  from  Texas  wrote:  “I  heard  your 
radio  announcements  with  regard  to 
‘choices’  and  I feel  they  are  outstanding. 
Everything  I ever  heard  about  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  been  praiseworthy 
and  that  adds  credibility  to  the  announce- 
ments. ” 

A chaplain  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  has 
requested  all  the  series  for  the  Air  Force  net- 
work. Mail  response  is  now  coming  from  Air 
Force  network  listeners  as  far  as  Belgium 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


Already  78  stations  have  picked  up  the  set 
of  14  Proverbs  spots  aimed  at  young  people 
listening  to  youth-oriented  programming. 
These  spots  contain  wisdom  sayings  from 
the  Scriptures  and  are  set  to  music  that  ap- 
peals to  youth.  Another  set  of  Proverbs  is 
currently  in  production. 

Kansas  wheat  en  route 
to  India 

“Wheat  shipments  of  six  boxcars  or  11,000 
bushels  to  India  were  completed  on  August 
11  with  108  volunteers  from  11  churches 
participating  in  the  sacking  and  loading,” 
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reports  Griselda  Shelly,  director  of  the 
Central  States  Region  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  office  in  North  Newton,  Kansas. 

The  300  metric  tons  of  wheat  being 
shipped  to  India  is  for  use  by  Lutheran 
World  Service  for  disaster  preparedness.  At 
the  time  of  the  flood  disaster  in  mid-August 
33  metric  tons  (about  36  English  tons)  of 
MCC  wheat  were  on  hand  for  distribution 
by  LWS.  LWS  responded  to  the  India  floods 
with  distributions  of  food,  in  particular  for 
children  and  nursing  and  expectant  moth- 
ers, and  clothing. 

In  addition  to  the  300  tons  of  wheat  for 
India,  the  Central  States  Region  is  also  pre- 
paring for  October  shipments  of  25  tons  of 
wheat  to  Upper  Volta  and  100  tons  to  Chad, 
both  located  in  the  Sahel  on  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Southeast  churches  plan 
for  care  of  the  elderly 

In  its  expanding  services  to  both  congrega- 
tions and  community.  Southeast  Mennonite 
Convention  recently  purchased  a home  for 
the  aged,  Sunnyside  Rest  Home.  Previously 
owned  by  the  Beachy  Amish  Church,  the 
home  will  now  be  known  as  Sunnyside 
Properties,  Inc. 

Elbert  Detwiler,  who  formerly  was  an 
administrator  of  the  Mennonite  Hospital  in 
Clenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  home.  He  reports 
that  plans  are  already  in  progress  for  expan- 
sion of  the  facility. 

These  include  a new  wing  to  acconi- 
modate  an  additional  eleven  beds.  Future 
plans  call  for  the  possibility  of  a new  retire- 
ment home  being  built  overlooking  a lake  at 
the  rear  of  the  33-acre  site. 

Detwiler  also  expresses  hope  that  more- 
people  from  the  MennoYiite  community  can 
become  involved  in  the  work  of  the  home 
with  the  possibility  of  a ladies’  auxiliary  b^- 
ing  formed  in  the  near  future.  “It  takes ‘9 
special  kind  of  person  to  choose  to  work  in  a 
rest  home,”  he  says.  “It  takes  a special  kind 
of  staff  to  give  Sunnyside  the  reputation  it 
has.  That  special  quality  is  caring.’* — 
Audrey  Metz  Frey 

Israeli  settlements 
on  West  Bank 
increase  tensions 

The  current  Israeli  policy  of  establishing  set- 
tlements on  the  West  Bank  “heightens  ten- 
sion and  will  lead  toward  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  relations  between  Palestinians 
and  Israelis,”  says  Paul  Quiring.  Quiring, 
who  recently  returned  from  the  West  Bank 
area,  appeared  before  two  House  of 
Representatives  subcommittees  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Quiring  made  his  statement  to  the  sub- 
committees on  International  Organizations 
and  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. His  comments  were  based  on  personal 
contacts  with  Palestinian  villages  affected 
by  nearby  Israeli  settlements.  The  West 
Bank  is  the  area  of  Jordan  west  of  the  Jordan 
River  under  military  occupation  by  Israel  for 
the  past  10  years.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  indicated  its  disapproval  of  Israel’s 
establishing  settlements  on  the  West  Bank. 

“As  West  Bankers  are  rarely  willing  for 
political  reasons  to  sell  land  to  Israeli  settle- 
ments, the  majority  of  the  settlements  have 
been  built  on  land  which  was  not  sold  but 
was  either  expropriated  or  confiscated,  ” 
Quiring  indicated.  As  an  example  of  confis- 
cation Quiring  cited  the  village  of  Akraba 
which  was  told  that  1,200  acres  of  village 
farmland  had  been  closed  off  for  “security 
reasons.  ” “The  villagers  ignored  the  order 
and  shortly  thereafter  their  crops  were 
sprayed  with  defoliants  by  the  Israeli  army,  ” 
Quiring  said.  “When  the  villagers  at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  pastureland,  they 
were  met  with  gunfire  from  the  Israeli  set- 
tlers. ” Moshe  Dayan,  Israeli  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  later  said  the  crop  destruc- 
tion was  an  error  and  promised  that  in  the 
future  such  actions  would  first  be  given 
political  authorization. 

Such  confiscations  of  large  parcels  of  land 
often  seriously  challenge  a family’s  or  an 
entire  village’s  ability  to  earn  a living,  and 
they  are  painful  to  the  Palestinians  in  other 
ways  as  well.  What  makes  seizure  of  their 
land  even  more  frustrating  is  that  the  Israeli 
military  government  provides  Palestinians 
no  recourse  if  they  feel  they  have  been 
wronged. 

Land  confiscation  or  expropriation  is  not 
the  only  infringement  of  the  Israeli  settle- 
ments on  local  Palestinian  farmers.  West 
Bank  is  semidesert,  receiving  only  four 
inches  of  rain  a year,  and  irrigation  is  the 
lifeblood  of  successful  farming. 

Some  of  the  land  taken  by  force  from 
Palestinian  individuals  or  villages  contains 
important  wells.  By  1970  the  water  available 
to  the  villages  from  springs  began  to  decline 
and  the  water  level  in  their  wells  had 
dropped.  For  example,  the  spring  at  Tel  el- 
Bada  which  previously  put  out  80  cubic 
meters  of  water  per  hour  dropped  to  five 
cubic  meters  of  water  per  hour  by  summer 
of  1976.  “As  of  today  the  villagers  and  their 
livestock  must  wade  into  a semistagnant 
pool  to  obtain  drinking  water,”  Quiring  said. 

Farmland  and  water  sources  are  what 
keep  the  Palestinian  farmer  alive,  Quiring 
pointed  out.  Dependence  for  water  on  an  Is- 
raeli settlement  means  dependence  on  the 
generosity  of  the  settlement  for  livelihood 
and  existence,  which  the  villagers  see  as  for- 
feiting their  own  rights. 

MCC  has  close  contact  with  such  Pal- 
estinian villagers  who  come  searching  for  de- 


velopment help  to  make  better  use  of  their 
diminishing  land  and  water  resources.  The 
two  MCC  field  workers,  Ibrahim  Matar  and 
Jakob  Amer,  introduced  them  to  drip  irriga- 
tion technology  which  makes  maximum  use 
of  water  by  delivering  it  directly  to  the  roots 
of  a plant  through  a small  hose. 

The  MCC  program  also  helps  Palestinian 
farmers  feel  more  secure  about  the  future  by 
helping  them  organize  into  cooperatives  to 
take  advantage  of  services  and  technology 
which  would  be  out  of  the  price  range  of  any 
of  them  individually.  “We  make  more  moral 
than  financial  support  available,  ” Quiring 
explained.  “We  try  to  help  the  Palestinians 
feel  that  they  have  a future  on  their  land.  ” 

Although  MCC  is  actively  working  with 
Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank,  it  does  not 
support  any  political  group.  “Regardless  of 
who  controls  this  territory,  there  are  some 
dehumanizing  things  going  on  and  interna- 
tional political  leaders  are  simply  turning 
their  heads,  ” says  Urbane  Peachey,  MCC 
secretary  for  the  Middle  East.  “We  are  in 
West  Bank  not  because  we  are  taking  sides 
in  the  conflict,  but  because  we  care  when 
people  are  being  exploited  and  other  indi- 
viduals or  orgnizations  have  found  the  situa- 
tion too  tedious  or  delicate  to  deal  with.” 

Floods  devastate  India; 
relief  effort  expanded 

“Delhi  is  experiencing  its  worst  flood  in  liv- 
ing memory,  ” reports  J.  K.  Michael,  director 
of  Church’s  Auxiliary  for  Social  Action 
(CASA),  a prominent  relief  and  service 
agency  in  India. 

“The  floods  this  year  have  been  devastat- 
ing indeed,  inundating  over  one  third  of 
Delhi’s  total  land  area.  Life  in  the  110 
marooned  villages  is  miserable.  There  is 
acute  shortage  of  drinking  water  as  most  of 
the  wells  have  been  submerged,  ” Michael 
says. 

Both  Mennonite  Central  Committee  In- 
dia representative  Albert  C.  Lobe  and 
volunteer  Paul  Kennel  have  also  reported 
severe  flooding  in  the  Assam  area  during 
early  September,  the  monsoon  season. 
Assam  is  an  Indian  state  north  of  Ban- 
gladesh and  south  of  Tibet. 

Preparing  to  be  of  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims in  Assam,  Lobe  met  with  the  chief 
minister  of  Assam  to  determine  how  CASA 
and  MCC  might  assist  there.  Approximately 
two  million  people  have  been  affected  by 
the  flooding. 

The  greatest  needs  in  Assam  as  of  the  end 
of  August  were  for  clothing,  cattle  fodder, 
food,  and  cattle  rescue,  according  to  the 
chief  minister.  By  mid-September  MCC  had 
authorized  an  initial  $5,000  to  be  used  for 
flood  rehabilitation  in  the  Delhi  area  and  in 
Assam  for  the  purchase  of  local  clothing  and 
possibly  food  and/or  cattle  fodder. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Eleven  faculty  members  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  are  open  to  providing  “on-lo- 
cation ” workshops  in  specal  interest  areas  on 
request  for  congregations  and  other  groups. 
Such  weekend  workshops  could  run  either 
five  or  ten  hours  with  continuing  education 
credits  available  for  both.  For  a free  bro- 
chure describing  these  and  other  continuing 
education  options  at  EMC,  contact  Willard 
M.  Swartley,  director  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
Phone:  (703)433-2771. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 


\u  I I 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


Does  your  church  library  have  Meet 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  on  the  children’s 
bookshelf?  A beautifully  illustrated  book  for 
third  through  sixth  graders,  this  89-page 
hardcover  gem  by  John  T.  de  Kay  describes 
in  easy-to-read  English  the  milestones — and 
message — of  the  late  civil  rights  leader. 
Meet  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  is  available  for 
$2.95  through  Provident  bookstores  or  from 
Random  House  Step-Up  Books,  New  York. 


Title  of  a delightful  96-page  paperback 
on  evangelism  is  Get  Out  There  and  Reap, 
by  Guin  Ream  Tuckett.  Holding  up  a mirror 
for  congregations,  the  book  shows  why 
many  churches  tend  to  scare  people  away 
rather  than  attract  them.  Hubert  Schwart- 
zentruber  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  staff  recommends  the 
book  as  “required  reading  for  all  church 
committee  members,  especially  those  con- 
cerned with  church  growth.  ” Available  for 
$3.50  through  Provident  bookstores  or  from 
Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A book  on  divorce  that  attempts  to  bring 
together  concern  both  for  theology  and 
human  hurt  is  Divorce,  A Christian  Di- 
lemma by  Norma  Martin  and  Zola  Levitt. 
This  Herald  Press  book  combines  life  stories 
of  persons  caught  in  marriage  failure  with 
solid  biblical  teachings.  It  is  available  for 
$1.95  at  Provident  bookstores  or  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

“Aging  Together:  the  New  Generation 
Gap”  is  the  title  of  a leaflet  intended  to 
show  how  elderly  parents  and  their  middle- 
aged  children  can  experience  growth  in 
their  relationships  during  later  years.  For 
your  free  copy  of  the  leaflet,  write  to  The 
Christophe'rs,  News  Notes  ^223,  12  E.  48th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Bulk  orders  are 
available  for  an  offering  of  $2  per  hundred 
of  $15  per  thousand,  all  postpaid. 

Want  to  increase  your  congregational  at- 
tention to  aging?  Tilman  R.  Smith  can  help 
your  church  develop  a council  on  aging. 
Request  his  paper  on  this  subject  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

A wide  variety  of  cassette  tapes  are  now 
available  on  a purchase  basis  from  Hesston 
College.  Dealing  with  such  topics  as 
“Understanding  Our  Roles  as  Husband  and 
Wife,  ” “Communism  and  Anti-Commu- 
nism, ” and  “Biblical  studies  on  Revelation, 
Hebrews  and  Ephesians  ’ (with  study 
guides),  the  tapes  can  be  obtained  from 
Church  Relations,  Hesston  College,  Hess- 
ton, KS  67062.  A list  of  tapes  is  also  availa- 
ble. 

Helpful  ideas  for  parents  who  are  seek- 
ing ways  to  encourage  meaningful  play  for 
and  with  their  children  are  presented  in  a set 
of  five  color  filmstrips  entitled  The  Parents’ 
Role  in  Creative  Play.  Produced  in  1977  by 
Parents’  Magazine  Films,  the  set’s  indi- 
vidual titles  are:  “Providing  the  Environ- 
ment”; “Observing,  Participating  and 
Stimulating  “Helping  Children  Through 
Make-Believe’’;  “Coping  with  Special 
Times”;  and  “The  Playful  Adult.”  A 
cassette  accompanies  each  filmstrip.  Rental: 
$5  for  the  set.  Order  from  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Former  Hatfield  aide  speaks 
to  MCC  Volunteers 

“The  church  as  a healing  community”  was 
the  theme  of  input  at  a retreat  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries 
volunteers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Volunteers  from  the  Appalachia 
Mennonite  Service  Program  were  also  pre- 
sent. 

The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  needs  to 
focus  on  koinonia,  fellowship  and  being 
prophetic,  resource  persons  Wes  and  Karin 
Michaelson  told  the  workers  gathered  at  Big 
Ridge  State  Park  north  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Although  Christians  experience  areas  of 
loneliness  and  frustration,  they  as  the  body 
of  Christ  need  to  minister  to  the  hurts  of 
others,  the  Michaelsons  said.  People  hold 
back  from  God’s  healing  because  of  human 
tendencies  to  “remain  on  their  pallet”  like 
the  man  who  was  healed  by  Christ  in  John 
5:1-8. 

Wes  Michaelson.  a former  aide  for  Sena- 
tor Mark  Hatfield,  is  currently  an  associate 
editor  of  Sojourners.  Karin  Granberg 
Michaelson  was  a missionary  in  Japan  and 
recently  graduated  from  Wesley  Seminary 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  retreat  also  included  a communion 
service,  an  entertaining  evening  of  skits  de- 
picting life  in  the  various  USM  units,  and 
free  time  for  swimming,  canoeing,  volley- 
ball, and  Ping-Pong. 


MCC  volunteer  Steve  Egli  shows  Indian  craft  to 
VSers  gathered  in  Tennessee  for  an  annual 
retreat.  Egli  works  with  Tunica  Indians  in 
Louisiana. 

Zaire  church  leaders  hold 
doctrinal  conference 

Marlin  Miller,  president  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.,  served  as  resource 
person  for  a meeting  of  31  delegates,  pas- 
tors, administrators,  and  missionaries  from 
the  three  Mennonite  churches  in  Zaire,  Aug. 
6-13.  The  seminar  was  called  by  the  Men- 
nonite Community  of  Zaire,  the  Evangelical 
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Appointees  of  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions  met  at  Rosedale  for  orientation  on  Aug.  25  and  26. 
The  sessions  were  held  on  the  campus  of  Rosedale  Bible  Institute  and  included  studies  in  Bible, 
culture,  and  practical  preparations  for  assignment.  Names  and  projected  locations  of  the  ap- 
pointees are,  left  to  right:  Marcia  Miller,  Cincinnati;  Randy  Keim,  Nicaragua;  Elsie  Knicely, 
Louisville;  Jerryl  Miller,  Colombia;  June  and  Marcus  Hershberger,  Nicaragua;  Celest  and  Harold 
Miller,  Costa  Rica;  Thelma  and  Clayton  Nisly,  Nicaragua;  Carolyn  and  Allen  Roth  (with  baby 
Lanita),  Nicaragua. 


Mennonite  Community  of  Zaire,  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Community  of  Zaire 
along  with  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee to  discover  more  about  identity  as  Men- 
nonites  and  to  look  seriously  at  biblical 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  church. 

“For  me  it  was  challenging  and  encourag- 
ing as  much  as  a learning  experience  getting 
acquainted  with  the  church  in  Zaire,”  com- 
ments Miller.  In  his  presentation  he  out- 
lined four  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the 
church:  community  of  discernment,  sharing 
community,  community  of  peace,  and  mis- 
sionary community. 

Half  of  the  time  was  given  to  follow-up 
discussion  dealing  with  practical  application 
of  the  ideas  presented.  There  was  concern  to 
be  biblically  based  as  well  as  to  become  in- 
troduced to  Anabaptist  thought.  Miller  used 
source  material  from  16th-century  Anabap- 
tism  in  his  presentation,  relatively  new  for 
most  of  the  participants. 

The  three  Mennonite  communities  in 
Zaire  are  the  result  of  missionary  efforts  in 
Zaire  and  today  total  the  largest  Mennonite 
community  in  the  Third  World. 

In  the  past  these  three  groups  of  Men- 
nonites  have  had  few  occasions  to  meet. 
Separated  by  distance,  poor  transportation, 
ideological  differences,  only  recently  have 
they  begun  to  cooperate  in  seminaries  such 
as  this. 

Ethiopian  church  receives 
war  relief  assistance 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  re- 
sponded with  $5,000  to  a request  from  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  (MKC)  of  Ethiopia 
for  help  with  a relief  effort  in  Ogaden.  This 
is  the  province  in  eastern  Ethiopia  where  the 
Somali  secession  attempt  is  resulting  in 
deaths  and  hardships. 


West  of  the  town  of  Dire  Dawa  is  an  area 
of  need  which  no  other  church  group  is 
assisting,  and  the  MKC  proposes  to  channel 
aid  into  that  place.  This  area  has  been  one  in 
which  the  MKC  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  been  involved  for 
many  years.  Several  M KC  congregations  are 
located  in  this  area,  and  the  MKC/MCC 
development  program  continues,  although 
North  American  personnel  have  been  re- 
stricted to  Nazareth. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
offered  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  funds 
which  MCC  is  making  available.  MKC  may 
also  contact  World  Food  Program  and 
Christian  Relief  Development  Committee 
about  obtaining  food  commodities,  indicates 
MCC  volunteer  Eric  Rempel,  who  for- 
warded the  MKC  request  for  aid. 


Because  Ethiopian  ports  are  jammed  and 
the  rail  line  is  broken,  importation  of  relief 
supplies  is  out  of  the  question.  Instead  food- 
stuffs will  be  purchased  locally  and  taken  by 
truck  to  needy  areas. 

Since  the  Sept.  12,  1974,  overthrow  of 
long-ruling  Haile  Selassie,  Ethiopia  has 
been  in  turmoil  on  a number  of  fronts.  The 
Muslim  area  of  Eritrea  to  the  north  is  at- 
tempting to  secede  by  civil  warfare.  To  the 
southeast  is  the  large  area  of  Ogaden,  in- 
habited by  ethnic  Somalis. 

Somalia  has  long  claimed  the  Ogaden 
region  belonged  to  itself.  Guerrilla  warfare 
has  occurred  in  Ogeden  for  some  time,  but 
recently  the  conflict  has  escalated.  A big 
question  internationally  has  been  whether 
or  not  Somalia  regular  forces  are  involved  in 
Ogaden. 


Full  circle  hospital 

“We  aim  to  operate  and  maintain  a hospital  for  the  care  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  illness  or  disability  which  requires  that  they  receive  in-  or  out- 
patient care  irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed  or  social  status.  We 
recognize  persons  as  a social,  intellectual,  spiritual  and  physical  being,  to 
be  treated  with  dignity  and  ministered  to  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.”  Conejos  County  Hospital  in  La  Jara,  Colorado 
delivers  that  order  full  circle  with  43  beds  and  a staff  which  makes  the 
difference.  Check  out  the  openings  for  health  professionals  at  La  Jara  or 
one  of  the  other  five  hospitals  administered  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Mary  K.  Oyer  has 
been  appointed  chair- 
person of  the  Re- 
search Committee  of 
The  Hymn  Society  of 
America.  Her  respon- 
sibilities include  over- 
seeing the  publication 
of  scholarly  papers  on 
hymnology  and  di- 
recting the  commit- 
tee’s work  on  contem- 
porary hymnological 
research.  The  Hymn  Society  of  America, 
with  2,400  members  in  North  America  and 
other  countries,  promotes  the  writing  of  new 
hymns  and  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  worship 
of  all  denominations.  Oyer  brings  to  this 
position  her  experience  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  which 
was  published  in  1969. 

Many  persons  feel  inadequate  for  per- 
sonal conversation  with  the  terminally  ill, 
Robert  W.  Rae  notes  in  his  most  recent 
pamphlet.  What  Can  I say?  As  a pastor  for 
three  decades,  Rae  has  developed  a sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  suffering  persons.  He 
tells  how  to  make  sickroom  visits  a blessing 
to  others  and  a lasting  satisfaction  to  your- 
self. Robert  W.  Rae  is  pastor  of  Highland 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  What  Can  I Say?  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  popular  Visitation  Pamphlet  Series 
published  by  Herald  Press. 

An  installation  service  was  held  on  July 
28,  1977,  at  the  Alice  (Tex.)  Mennonite 
Church  for  Ruperto  Guedea  and  Antero 
Rodrigues,  both  of  Alice.  Jacob  Tijerina, 
recently  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
South  Texas  Mennonite  Church  Council, 
brought  the  morning  message  and  officiated 
the  installation  and  laying  on  of  hands  cere- 
monies. Special  music,  testimonies,  a con- 
gregational response,  and  the  use  of  symbols 
were  part  of  the  worship  hour,  followed  by  a 
fellowship  meal.  The  day  was  capped  with 
sharing  communion  and  spontaneous  testi- 
monies in  the  evening  worship  hour. 

Arliss  Swartzendruber  has  been  named 
administrator  of  AuSable  Valley  Home,  now 
under  construction  in  Fairview,  Mich.  Dur- 
ing the  year  of  construction  he  will  be 
developing  policies,  job  descriptions,  order- 
ing equipment,  and  hiring  staff.  The  60-bed 
nursing  home  will  serve  Oscodo  County. 
The  Swartzendrubers  lived  in  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  for  seven  years  where  Arliss  was 
administrator  of  Huerfano  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. They  have  four  daughters — Colette, 
married;  Angie,  a student  at  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Goshen,  Ind. ; Lisa,  a 
freshman  at  Fairview  High  School;  and 
Terry,  a seventh-grade  student.  AuSable 
Valley  Home  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  through  its 


Health  and  Welfare  Division. 

Harold  Weldy  formerly  of  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  will  be  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Oct. 
23.  His  new  address  will  be  2701-13th  St.  S., 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33705. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  has  awarded  $300  schol- 
arships to  freshmen  students  Eileen  Moyer 
of  Telford,  Pa.,  and  Douglas  P.  Weaver  of 
Hollsopple,  Pa.  Moyer,  a nursing  major,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mark  E.  and  Betty  Moyer. 
Mark,  who  attended  EMC  in  the  early 
forties,  is  manager  of  the  Souderton 
Provident  Bookstore,  and  Betty  is  a nurse  at 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville. 
Weaver,  a biology  major,  is  the  son  of  Irvin 
D.  and  Kathryn  Weaver.  Irvin,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Fellowship, 
was  recently  appointed  field  worker  for  the 
Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference.  Kathryn 
is  presently  a full-time  homemaker.  The 
alumni  scholarship  program  was  started  in 
1974  to  benefit  incoming  freshmen  whose 
father  or  mother  attended  EMC  or  the 
former  Eastern  Mennonite  School.  Pre- 
ference is  given  to  children  of  alumni  who 
have  served  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
field  of  education  or  missions. 

A women’s  retreat  is  planned  for  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  26-28.  Re- 
source persons  will  be  Elva  Leaman,  Mt. 
Wolf,  Pa.,  and  Catharine  Leatherman,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.  Their  theme  is  “Children  of  the 
Kingdom Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact Clara  M.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  153,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584;  phone  (717  ) 464-3256. 
The  retreat  is  sponsored  by  the  Lancaster 
Conference  WMSC. 

Doris  Longacre,  author  of  the  More- 
with-Less  Cookbook,  was  interviewed  re- 
cently on  the  International  Media  Service 
network.  The  interview  was  released  on  38 
radio  stations  in  26  states  scattered  from 
Hawaii  to  Maryland  and  from  North  Dakota 
to  Texas. 

A conference  bringing  together  repre- 
sentatives from  40  different  groups  of  belie- 
vers’ churches  in  Canada  is  being  planned 
for  May  15-18,  1978,  in  Winnipeg. 
Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  and  the  Baptist  Federation 
of  Canada,  the  conference  is  to  contemplate 
the  role  of  the  believers’  church  in  society. 
Approximately  150  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  as  delegates.  Speakers  include  J.  K. 
Zeman,  C.  J.  Dyck,  F.  H.  Littell,  Sam  Miko- 
laski,  Roy  Bell,  and  David  Ewert.  The  last 
such  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  in  Sep- 
tember 1975. 

The  1977-78  school  year  began  on  Sept. 
19  at  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio, 
with  an  enrollment  of  88  for  the  first  six- 
week  term.  There  are  still  openings  for  each 
of  the  terms  with  the  exception  of  the 


January-February  term  which  is  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. This  year’s  faculty  includes  Walter 
Beachy,  Elmer  Jantzi,  Lloyd  Kauffman, 
Willard  Mayer,  John  Mishler,  Francis 
Overholt,  Elam  Peachey,  C.  J.  Ramer,  Mel 
Shetler,  Sanford  Shetler,  David  Showalter, 
Richard  Showalter,  Alvin  Yoder,  and  LeRoy 
Yoder.  Several  of  the  faculty  members  will 
be  teaching  for  only  one  term. 

James  E.  Johnson,  chief  of  social  services 
for  Philhaven  Hospital  (Lebanon,  Pa.),  left 
on  Sept.  24  for  a four-week  trip  to  the  city  of 
Salvador  in  Bahia,  Brazil.  He  will  be  provid- 
ing family  therapy  training  for  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  other  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals. He  is  expected  to  return  on  Oct. 
24.  This  trip  is  part  of  a continuing  exchange 
aimed  at  providing  a much  needed  human 
dimension  to  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  its  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Dr.  Juracy  Rocha,  director  of 
mental  health  for  the  entire  state  of  Bahia, 
toured  Philhaven  and  other  Pennsylvania 
mental  health  facilities  during  this  past 
March  in  the  first  half  of  the  exchange. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  and  family, 
former  missionaries  to  Vietnam,  have  moved 
to  Allentown,  Pa.,  where  Luke  will  pastor 
the  Mennonite  church  for  one  year.  Their 
address  is  811  South  Sixth  Street,  Allentown, 
PA  18103. 

Stella  Newswanger,  secretary  to  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  at  Shirati  Hospital, 
Tanzania,  arrived  in  the  States  for  furlough 
on  Sept.  15.  Her  address  is  c/o  Lester 
Slaymaker,  R.D.  2,  Box  2054,  Gap,  PA 
17527. 

Esther  Sweigart,  nurse  at  Shirati  Hos- 
pital, Tanzania,  arrived  in  the  States  for  fur- 
lough on  Sept.  15.  Her  address  is  R.D.  1, 
Box  103,  Morgantown,  PA  19543. 

Sales  at  the  Michiana  Mennonite  Relief 
Sale,  held  on  Sept.  24  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  to- 
taled $189,000  according  to  a preliminary 
report.  Last  year  $204,000  was  raised  for  the 
relief  and  Self-Help  ministries  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Rain  which  kept  the 
early  morning  attendance  lower  than  in  pre- 
vious years  accounted  for  the  lower  sales 
figure.  Total  attendance  was  estimated  at 
fewer  than  last  year’s  40,000  persons.  Four 
hundred  quilts  were  sold  at  auction  for  a 
total  of  $56,000.  Last  year  500  quilts  were 
sold  for  a total  of  $60,000.  Mennonites  and 
Amish  from  160  Michiana  area  congrega- 
tions participated  in  the  sale. 

Richard  and  Lois  Landis  of  Louisville, 
Ohio,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  to  serve  as  a church  planter 
couple  at  Laurel  Springs,  N.J.  Natives  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  the  Landises  were  mis- 
sionaries to  Guatemala  from  1967  to  1972 
where  Richard  served  as  director  of  Eastern 
Board’s  program.  From  1973  to  the  present 
Richard  served  as  pastor  of  the  Marlboro 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  from  which  he 
resigned  to  take  up  direct  evangelism  and  to 
develop  fellowships  in  the  Laurel  Springs 
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community.  The  Home  Ministries  depart- 
ment, which  sponsors  the  Landises,  reports 
that  % million  people  live  in  Camden 
County,  N.J.  Camden  County  in  which 
Laurel  Springs  is  located  is  growing  rapidly 
because  transit  service  enables  commuters 
to  reach  Philadelphia  in  sixteen  minutes. 
The  Landises,  who  have  three  children,  took 
up  their  work  on  Sept.  1.  Their  address  is 
602  Hobart  Drive,  Laurel  Springs,  NJ 
08021. 

The  Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario 
has  commissioned  Urie  Bender  to  write  a 
book-length  history  featuring  four  Ontario 
church  leaders  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  They  are  C.  F.  Derstine,  a well- 
known  evangelist  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica; J.  B.  Martin,  an  administrator  active  for 
many  years  with  the  General  Mission  Board 
and  Mennonite  General  Conference;  S.  F. 
Coffman,  hymnodist,  composer,  and  editor; 
and  Oscar  Burkholder,  a Bible  teacher. 
These  men  were  associated  with  the  Ontario 
Mennonite  Bible  School  which  grew  out  of 
the  early  twentieth-century  revivalism.  The 
biographies  of  these  men  will  be  set  in  the 
life  and  times  in  which  they  served  the 
church.  Persons  who  knew  these  men  are 
invited  to  send  their  recollections  to  Urie  A. 
Bender,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ontario  N2L  3G6. 

Hubert  Brown  visited  Hesston  College 
on  Sept.  23  and  24  for  the  first  Biblical 
Studies  Weekend  of  the  1977-78  school 
year.  Brown,  coordinator  of  student  services 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  dealt  with 
conflict  resolution  in  four  study-discussion 
sessions  throughout  the  weekend.  Par- 
ticipants explored  interracial  conflict  and 
church  unity  by  acting  out  role-play  ex- 
ercises. On  Oct.  7 and  8 Mike  Garde  of  Ire- 
land will  share  his  dream  for  reconciliation 
in  Ireland.  Garde’s  theme  for  the  weekend 
will  be  “Reconciliation  and  a Nonresistant 
Way  of  Life.”  The  eight  Biblical  Studies 
Weekends  scattered  throughout  the  year 
supplement 'Hesston’ s Bible  curriculum  for 
students  and  other  interested  persons. 


Roger  Sipes  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  for  the  Black  Oak  Mennonite 
Church,  Hancock,  Md.,  on  Sept.  25.  Sipes, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  congregation 
since  his  baptism  as  a youth,  graduated  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  last  May.  He  is 
presently  employed  as  manager  of  the 
Christian  Book  Store  in  Hancock.  Michael 
Horst  was  the  previous  minister,  having 
served  the  congregation  for  25  years.  Nelson 
L.  Martin  and  Ross  Goldfus  were  in  charge 
of  the  service. 

Gerald  Lichti  has 
resigned  from  Hess- 
ton College  to  be- 
come effective  next 
June.  According  to 
Lichti  he  plans  to 
“follow  through  with 
family  and  personal 
commitments  and 
concerns  ” that  he  and 
his  family  have  been 
considering  for  sev- 
eral years.  Lichti 
and  his  wife,  Treva,  have  three  children. 
Lichti  will  have  served  at  Hesston  nine 
years,  the  last  five  as  acadamic  dean.  After 
graduating  from  Hesston  in  1962  and  from 
Goshen  (Ind. ) College  in  1964,  Lichti  taught 
high  school  English  and  speech  in  Elkhart 
and  Nappanee,  Ind.,  for  five  years.  In  1969 
he  returned  to  Hesston  first  as  instructor  in 
English,  then  as  the  first  director  of 
Hesston’s  Foundation  Studies  (general  edu- 
cation) Program  which  was  launched  in 
1970,  and  then  as  academic  dean. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  added 
ten  new  members  to  its  faculty  this  fall. 
They  are  Nancy  Cash,  Inglewood,  Calif., 
instructor  of  education;  James  M.  Gin- 
gerich,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  instructor  of  Spanish 
for  one  year;  David  Glanzer,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  instructor  in  psychology;  and  Dennis  E. 
Wenger,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  instructor  in 
business.  The  six  other  additions  to  the 
faculty  are  instructors  in  nursing:  James  R. 
Glanzer,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Rosemary  F. 


Shimer,  Rochelle,  N.Y.;  Margaret  M. 
Snyder,  Utica,  N.Y.;  Mariamma  K.  Thomas, 
Kerala,  India;  Phyllis  S.  Turner, 
Quicksburg,  Va.;  and  Sara  A.  Zimmerman, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  John  Steiner,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  North  Goshen,  Oct.  16-19.  David  E. 
Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
Nov.  18-20.  Larry  Howland,  Elsie,  Mich.,  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  16-23;  at  Hol- 
deman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Nov.  2-6;  and  at 
Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  13-16. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Two  at  First 
Mennonite,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone  num- 
ber of  Tilman  Martin,  Quebec,  Canada,  has 
been  changed  to  (514)  754-4303.  Harold  E. 
Reed,  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  R.  3,  Box  656 
A,  Elizabethtown,  PA  17022.  Tele.:  (717) 
367-0869. 


readers  say 


Under  “Readers  Say”  on  Sept.  13,  many  writers 
appropriately  refer  to  Scriptures  condemning  ho- 
mosexuality. However,  one  important  Scripture 
was  overlooked.  After  listing  homosexuals  and 
others  (including  “the  greedy”)  as  examples  of 
those  who  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Paul  uses  these  beautiful  words,  “Such  were  some 
of  you”  (1  Cor.  6:11).  The  picture  is  incom- 
plete without  those  words. — Merle  Brubaker, 
Grantham,  Pa. 


In  Richard  Detweiler’s  article  (Sept.  13)  he 
states,  “We  are  both  in  and  of  the  world.”  In  John 
17:16,  “They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am 
not  of  the  world.”  This  chapter  is  Jesus’  prayer  for 
His  own.  “A  peculiar  people  ” (1  Pet.  2:9).  Second 
Corinthians  6:14-18  stresses  the  unequal  yoke. 
What  happened  when  Israel  followed  the  stan- 
dards of  the  world,  instead  of  God’  Word? 

Then  follows  this:  “Our  district  conference 
kept  on  passing  resolutions  that  confirmed  this 
myth.”  A myth?  Those  men  of  God  who  taught  us 
God’s  Word,  baptized  us,  and  now  we  hear  that  it 
was  a myth?  Can  it  be?  Dare  we  rise  up  and  call 
those  church  leaders  “myth  writers  ”?  Dare  we  in 
this  movie-attending,  dancing,  beer-guzzling  age 
allow  an  ungodly  world  to  set  our  standard  in 
dress,  makeup,  how  we  spend  our  time,  etc., 
instead  of  the  Word  of  God? 

Were  God  to  send  those  leaders  back  for  a time 
what  would  they  say?  But  He  won’t!  Why  not? 
From  hell  the  rich  man  begged  Abraham  to  send 
a dead  man  back  to  the  living.  The  answer:  “They 
have  the  Word  of  God,  let  them  hear  it.”  Are  we? 
How  many  articles  in  our  church  papers  are 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ”?  God’s  Word  hasn’t 
changed.  Have  we?  Has  “popular  opinion”  be- 
come our  God?  God  gives  us  this  choice:  “Choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.”  The  choice  lasts 
a long  time! 

Maybe  we  have  shifted  in  our  church  life  from 
the  standards  of  God’s  Word  to  those  of  an  un- 
godly world.  Should  we  search  and  see?  “Come 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the 
Lord.” — Glen  Wenger,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Who  is  Marie  A.  Moyer  on  page  698  (Sept.  20)? 
Maybe  some  day  I’ll  meet  her  . . . Marie  M. 
Moyer. 


Thanks  for  Shirley  Kurtz’s  article,  “The 
Progress  of  [Crazy]  Pilgrims”  (Sept.  13).  Let’s 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


This  question  is 
driving  me  crazy. 

Is  the  Mennonite 
Church  a pluralistic 
or  monolistic  body? 


The  program  implications 
of  this  question  for 
our  Board  are  staggering. 

I know,  I'll  call  a 
constituent  at  random  and 
see  what  they  think. 


Hello,  would  you  say 
that  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  monolistic  or  pluralistic? 


I'll  have  to  go 
ask  my  mommy. 


Gerry  Lichti 
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have  more  from  her.  If  the  Millers  were  crazy  this 
world  needs  a lot  more  crazy  people — folks  who 
take  Jesus  seriously,  always  go  beyond  reason, 
therefore  causing  many  raised  eyebrows.  Keep  up 
the  good  job  as  editor  in  bringing  us  a wide  va- 
riety of  challenges. — Leroy  H.  Bowman,  Kinzers, 
Pa. 


Thanks  to  you  for  printing  Theron  F.  Schla- 
bach’s  wise  statement  on  “Incarnation  and 
Separation”  (Sept.  13).  We  need  such  considered 
insight  to  discern  the  times  and  God’s  will  for  us 
as  a people. — Merle  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps,  127:3). 

Beisker,  Danny  and  Patty  (Kurtz),  Baltimore, 
Md.,  first  son,  Joshua  Brian,  Sept.  11,  1977. 

Bishop,  Duane  and  Patricia  (Histand),  Farm- 
ville,  Va.,  first  child,  Jenny  Lynn,  Sept.  7,  1977. 

Bontrager,  Paul  and  Lois  (Yoder),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Emily  Suzanne,  Sept.  13, 1977. 

Cassei,  Richard  and  Esther  (Keller),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter.  Heather 
Joy,  Sept.  19,  1977. 

Derstine,  John  and  Elaine  (Allebach),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Julia  Ann, 
Sept.  11,  1977. 

Eby,  Melvin  and  Joyce  (Landis),  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter.  Melody  Joy,  Aug. 
17,  1977. 

Grimm,  Dennis  Paul  and  Mary  L.  (Yoder),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  first  daughter,  Jessica  Lynn,  Aug.  17, 
1977  (twin  sister,  Joanna,  stillborn). 

Knicely,  Boyd  and  Mabel  (Gingerich),  Flint, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Sheron  Joy,  Sept.  18, 
1977. 

Kremer,  Tim  and  Lynn  (Zehr),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Aaron  Timothy, 
Sept.  II,  1977. 

Landis,  Paul  S.  and  Joanne  (Denlinger), 
Pennsville,  N.J.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Paul,  Aug.  25,  1977. 

Landis,  Stephen  and  Emily  (Bontrager),  Grand 
Marais,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Julie  Lyn,  Aug. 
8,  1977. 

Martin,  Ray  and  Jane  (Horst),  Akron,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Sheri  Jane,  Sept.  12,  1977. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Janet  (Byler),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Tara  Marie,  Sept.  14, 
1977. 

Miller,  Sam  and  Esther,  Wooster,  Ohio,  third 
son,  Paul  Andrew,  June  24,  1977. 

Moyer,  Vernon  and  Sandra  (Rowell),  Hickory, 
N.C.,  third  son,  Christopher  Landis,  Aue.  16, 
1977. 

Sellars,  Gary  L.  and  Phyllis  (Nice),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica  Renee, 
July  23,  1977. 

Weaver,  Vernon  and  Martha  (Miller),  Fre- 
dericksburg, Ohio,  second  son,  Jason  Dale,  Sept. 
13,  1977. 

Wenger,  J.  Lowell  and  Janet  (Jolley), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Roy 
Gordon,  Sept.  19,  1977. 


marriages 

They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen  2;24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Aeschliman  — Grieser.  — Steve  Aeschliman, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Beth  Grieser, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Missionary  Church,  by  William 
Cox,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Bauman  — Jantzi.  — Dale  Bauman,  Floradale 
cong.,  and  Miriam  Jantzi,  Riverdale  cong..  Mill- 


bank,  Ont.,  by  David  K.  Jantzi,  father  of  the 
bride,  and  Lester  Kehl,  Aug.  6,  19’77. 

Beck — Nofziger. — Paul  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Vicky  Nofziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  May 
26,  1977. 

Brubaker — Longacre. — Charles  Brubaker,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  and  Joyce  Longacre, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by  Paul  M. 
Zehr  and  Karl  G.  Click,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Cron — King. — Timothy  Kent  Cron,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Cheryl  Sue  King, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter 
Stuckey,  July  3,  1977. 

Eckstine — Martin. — Mark  David  Eckstine, 
Smithburg,  Md.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Marlene  Mae  Martin,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Salem 
Ridge  cong.,  by  Merle  Cordell,  Sept.  4,  1977. 

Forrer — Isaacs. — Darrell  Forrer,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Vicki  Isaacs,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill,  Sept.  2,  1977. 

Frank  — Fernsler.  — Thomas  D.  Frank  and 
Dawn  Elaine  Fernsler,  both  from  Easton,  Pa., 
Easton  cong.,  by  Charles  E.  Brunstetter,  Sept.  10, 
1977. 

George — Brubaker. — Brian  E.  George,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Rachel  A. 
Brubaker,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Hartman  — Sheeter.  — Joe  Hartman,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Pike  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Sheeter,  Delphos, 
Ohio,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Horst  — Metzler.  — Aaron  Z.  Horst,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  M.  Loretta  Metzler, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Smoker — Troyer. — Russell  Smoker,  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  Good  News  cong.,  and  Rita  Troyer,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Spring  Valley  cong.,  by  John  Lederach, 
Sept.  3,  1977. 

Steiner — Hostetler. — Dallas  Steiner,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Hos- 
tetler, Silver  Springs,  Md.,  Hyattsville  cong.,  by 
Glenn  Steiner,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Streicher — Kuepfer. — Raymond  Streicher  and 
Velma  Kuepfer,  both  of  Riverdale  cong..  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  by  David  K.  Jantzi,  Aug.  20,  19^. 

Swartzentruber — Wyse. — Delbert  Swartzen- 
truber,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  Conservative  Church, 
and  Carol  Wyse,  Attica,  Mich.,  Bethany  cong.,  by 
Frank  A.  Sturpe,  uncle  of  the  groom.  Sept.  10, 
1977. 

Trimble — Hunsecker. — Roger  Bruce  Trimble, 
Ontario,  N.Y.,  Trimble  Fellowship,  and  Roberta 
Mae  Hunsecker,  Marion,  Pa.,  Marion  cong.,  by 
Merle  Cordell,  Sept.  17,  1977. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Uird  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  the  as  members  t»f  the  Men- 
nonite  (ditirch.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  tif  relatives  from 
other  d(‘uominations. 

Gingerich,  Marion  A.,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Anna  (Lehman)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  11,  1925;  died  at  Lewis  Co.  Hospital, 
Aug.  12,  1977;  aged  51  y.  On  May  30,  1946,  she 
was  married  to  Beryl  Gingerich,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Jane — Mrs.  Paul 
Lehman,  Florine,  Barbara,  and  janelle),  one  son 
(Samuel),  one  brother  (Elmer),  and  4 sisters 
(Rosila,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Cbarles  Forrester,  Esther, 
and  Sarah — Mrs.  Lloyd  Zehr).  Five  brothers  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lowville  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Vernon  Zehr  and 
Milton  Zehr;  interment  in  the  Croghan  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Herr,  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  and  Barbara 
K.  (Herr)  Landis,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  20,  1892;  died  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  Sept.  3,  1977;  aged  85  y.  Surviving  are  2 


sisters  (Mrs.  Magdalena  Thomas  and  Hettie  Herr) 
and  one  brother  (Landis  Herr).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of 
Aaron  Hollinger  and  Leon  Hurst;  interment  in 
Millersville' Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Warren  K.,  son  of  John  and  Maggie 
(Keller)  Landis,  was  born  at  Telford,  Pa.,  May  2, 
1890;  died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1977;  aged  87  y.  He  was 
married  to  Clara  D.  Rickert,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Walter  R.  and  Paul  R.),  2 
daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Jerry  Knechel  and  Sarah 
Landis),  6 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Janice 
Johnson).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russel  B.  Musselman;  interment  in  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mayer,  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Swartzendruber)  Gunden,  was  born  in  Mc- 
Pherson, Kan.,  May  2,  1886;  died  of  a stroke  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Aug.  27,  1977;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct. 
12,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Sol  Mayer,  who  died 
on  Sept.  12,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton 
and  Omar),  one  daughter  (Loretta),  one  foster 
daughter  (Ruth  Ulrich),  9 grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Joseph  Gunden),  and 
3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Albrecht,  Mrs.  Agnes  Byler, 
and  Laura  Gunden).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  30,  in  charge  of 
Stanlee  Kauffman,  Amos  Graber,  and  Paul  Yoder; 
interment  in  Manasota  Memorial  Park. 

Stamm,  Huldah,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Racheal  (Frey)  Aschliman,  was  born  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Mar.  10,  1895;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1977; 
aged  82  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Fred  Stamm,  who  died  on  Sept.  7,  1970.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Walter),  2 daughters  (Frieda — 
Mrs.  Orville  Rupp  and  Dora — Mrs.  Tom  Mc- 
Calla).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Mahlon).  She  was  a member  of  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Martha,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Leah 
(Dosch)  Brackbill,  was  bora  on  Jan.  10,  1888;  died 
on  June  24,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  Feb.  22,  1919, 
she  was  married  to  Levi  A.  Weaver,  who  died 
on  Mar.  25,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Blanche — Mrs.  Daniel  Sensenig  and  Elsie — Mrs. 
John  H.  Hess),  one  son  (John  J.),  9 grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Ella — Mrs.  Jacob  Lefever,  Katie 
Lefever,  and  Naomi — Mrs.  Paul  Weaver).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Holland  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  29,  in 
charge  of  Frank  Shirk;  interment  in  the  Weaver- 
land  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zumstein,  Jacob  Carl,  son  of  Virgil  and  Jan 
(Carroll)  Zumstein,  was  born  on  Nov.  21,  1975; 
died  after  a one-day  illness  of  meningitis  on  Sept. 
15,  1977;  aged  21  mo.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
one  sister  (Jenny),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Zumstein),  and  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan  Curfew). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sept.  17,  in 
charge  of  David  W.  Mann;  interment  in  Phoenix 
Memorial  Park,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Cover  and  pp.  755-757,  766  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  765  by  Estes  Park 
Trail  Gazette,  p.  768  (left)  by  Jim  Ranck,  (right)  by  David  Fretz;  p. 
770  (3rd  col. ) by  Lynn  Roth. 


calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978 
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Integrated  charismatic  conference 
attended  by  2,000  in  South  Africa 

More  than  2,000  black,  white,  and  colored 
charismatic  Christian  leaders  took  part  in  a 
weeklong,  "deliberately  integrayed  confer- 
ence on  the  Holy  Spirit  held  in  Johan- 
nesburg. The  conference  developed  a strong 
consensus  for  an  end  to  prejudices  that  keep 
Christians  apart.  Leaders  from  more  than  a 
dozen  Christian  denominations,  including 
Roman  Catholics,  served  on  the  advisory 
planning  board,  and  the  South  Africa  re- 
newal Conference,  cosponsor  of  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Logos  International  Fellow 
ship  of  Plainfield,  N.J.,  provided  financial 
assistance  necessary  for  black  and  colored 
pastors  to  attend.  Logos  International  also 
sponsored  hundreds  of  black  leaders,  includ- 
ing about  100  from  Rhodesia,  and  provided 
transportation  for  speakers  from  the  United 
States.  Logos  representatives  served  on  the 
original  planning  committee,  provided  orga- 
nizational aid,  and  donated  about  $60,000 
toward  the  conference. 


Du  Plessis  warns  against 
move  for  charismatic  church 

David  du  Plessis,  a leader  of  the  charis- 
matic renewal  movement  and  founder  of  the 
Pentecostal  World  Conferences,  says  he 
feels  “Certain  the  Lord  does  not  intend  that 
there  be  one  charismatic  church  of  denomi- 
nation." His  remark  was  made  in  an  in- 
terview in  the  September  issue  of  Christian 
Herald.  Associate  Editor  John  Kenyon  asked 
him:  “Are  you  personally  concerned  that 
the  charismatic  movement  will  become  the 
‘in  thing,’  too  broadly  acceptable?  ” Mr.  du 
Plessis  responded:  “I  hope  it  won’t.  That’s 
why  1 am  happy  that  we  are  still  under 
pressure.  It  has  not  yet  become  popular,  and 
I hope  it  doesn’t.  When  I heard  about  the 
demands  of  the  Presbyterian  charismatics, 
20  of  them,  for  official  recognition,  I urged 
them  not  to  demand  recognition,  for  if  they 
get  official  recognition  they  will  have  to  ac- 
cept official  control. 

Supermarkets  remove  magazines 
protested  by  church  women 

Some  29  outraged  ehurch  women  per- 
suaded two  stores  in  Woodland  Park,  Colo., 
to  remove  Playboy,  Playgirl,  Qui,  Pent- 
house, and  similar  magazines  from  their 
newsstands.  Roused  by  a display  of  the 
magazines  shown  to  them  by  Oklahoma 
City  evangelist  Larry  Jones,  the  women  im- 
plied they  would  boycott  the  Circle  Super 
grocery  and  the  local  7-11  store  if  the 
publications  were  not  removed. 


“Chairman”  no  sexist  term, 
say  parliamentarians 

The  National  Association  of  Parliamen- 
tarians (NAP)  took  issue  at  a recent  conven- 
tion with  the  notion  that  chairman  is  a sexist 
term  to  be  replaced  with  chairperson.  As 
reported  by  The  lAitheran  Standard,  the 
convention  held  that  chairman  has  tradi- 
tionally referred  to  the  one  presiding  regard- 
less of  sex  and  that  for  NAP  members 
chairman  shall  be  a title  of  office  in  the  same 
way  as  secretary. 

Chances  for  stable  marriages 
rise  with  income,  education 

The  chances  for  a stable  marriage  appear 
to  improve  with  higher  income  and  educa- 
tion levels,  according  to  a report  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Its  study  revealed  that  84  per- 
cent of  college  graduate  couples — in  which 
the  husbands  were  35  to  54  in  1975 — were 
still  in  their  first  marriages.  By  income,  83 
percent  of  couples  with  family  earnings  of 
$20,000  or  more  were  in  their  first  mar- 
riages. In  comparison,  80  percent  of  couples 
having  high  school  educations  and  71  per- 
cent who  did  not  eomplete  high  school  were 
in  their  first  marriages.  By  income,  78 
percent  of  couples  having  family  incomes 
$10,000  to  $20,000  were  in  their  first  mar- 
riages. For  couples  with  family  incomes  less 
than  $10,000,  the  proportion  of  couples  in 
their  first  marriages  dropped  to  72  percent. 

The  report,  however,  found  some  para- 
doxes and  cautioned  that  more  education 
does  not  necessarily  guarantee  marriage 
stability. 

Busing  for  parochial  field  trips 
now  barred  in  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  s Justice  Department  has 
ruled  that  parochial  school  children  may  no 
longer  be  transported  on  field  trips  by 
public  school  buses.  The  formal  opinion 
voids  a portion  of  a 1972  law  requiring 
public  school  authorities  to  provide  equal 
transportation  services  to  nonpublic  school 
pupils  residing  in  their  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts will  still  be  required  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  nonpublic  school  pupils  to  and 
from  school  is  such  transportation  is  be- 
ing provided  for  children  attending  public 
schools. 


Lutherans  will  resettle 
2,250  Vietnamese  refugees 

The  standing  committee  of  the  Lutheran 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Service  has  ap- 
proved Lutheran  responsibility  for  resettling 
2,250  of  15,000  Indochinese  political  ref- 
ugees whose  entry  into  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. Ingrid  Walter,  LIRS  director,  said  the 
agency  must  find  at  least  600  local  con- 


gregations to  serve  as  sponsors  for  the  ref- 
ugees, who  will  begin  arriving  in  December. 
Previously,  Lutheran  congregations  have 
taken  responsibility  for  18,8(X1  refugees. 
Nearly  half  of  the  15,000  in  the  new  group 
are  “boat  cases  — persons  who  fled  Viet- 
nam in  small  boats.  Many  were  on  the  open 
sea  for  weeks,  often  denied  assistance  by 
passing  ships  and  refused  refuge  when  they 
reached  land.  In  some  countries  which  did 
permit  entry,  such  as  Thailand,  they  have 
been  kept  in  substandard  camps  or  im- 
prisoned. 


Seat  belts  save 
says  Auto  Kit 

The  number  of  people  killed  in  U.S.  auto 
accidents  would  drop  at  least  40  percent  if 
all  drivers  wore  safety  belts,  according  to 
The  Auto  Kit,  and  injuries  would  decline  29 
percent  if  drivers  wear  them. 

Weapons  for  defense  refused 
by  missionaries  in  Rhodesia 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Umtali,  near  the  Mozambique  bor- 
der, will  continue  to  go  about  unarmed 
despite  acceleration  of  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  area.  This  was  affirmed  by  Father 
Anthony  Desmond  Clarke,  O.  Carm.,  Apos- 
tolic Administrator  of  Umtali.  The  Car- 
melite priest  had  been  chief  administrator  of 
the  diocese  since  Bishop  Donal  R.  Lamont, 
O.  Carm.,  was  expelled  from  Rhodesia  last 
fall  after  he  was  convicted  of  failing  to 
report  the  presence  of  blaek  nationalist 
guerrillas  in  his  diocese.  "The  missionaries, 
said  Father  Clarke,  “are  men  of  God  and 
peace.  As  such,  they  reject  every  form  of 
violence.  As  they  are  more  concerned  with 
their  work  than  with  the  security  of  their 
lives,  they  willing  renounce  their  right  to 
self-defense.  ” 


Jews  for  Jesus  advertising 
hit  by  Jewish  leaders. 

Six  Jewish  leaders  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area  have  called  upon  “Christians  of 
good  will  to  “disavow'  all  connections  with 
‘Jews  for  Jesus  and  vsith  other  missionary 
efforts  aimed  at  Jews.  Their  appeal  was 
made  in  a statement  responding  to  a full- 
page  ad  published  in  Twin  Cities’  news- 
papers, w'hich,  they  said,  “contained  out- 
right falsifications  of  Judaism  and  its  teach- 
ings. The  ad,  claiming  that  Christianity  is 
the  logical  end  point  of  Judaism,  marked  the 
inauguration  of  a full-scale  missionary  effort 
directed  at  Jews  and  entitled  “Operation 
North  Star  of  David,  their  statement  noted. 
“Bigotry  is  not  dead  if  a religious  group  can 
take  out  a full-page  ad  denigrating  another 
religion  and  urging  its  adherents  to 
convert. 
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The  good  life 


“I  ask  you,  God,  to  . . . let  me  be  neither  rich  nor  poor.  So 
give  me  only  as  much  food  as  I need.  If  I have  more,  I might 
say  that  I do  not  need  you.  But  if  I am  poor,  I might  steal  and 
bring  disgrace  on  my  God”  (Prov.  30:7-9,  Good  News  Bible). 

Most  of  us,  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  have  some  personal 
vision  of  what  we  would  like  from  life.  In  the  fairy  tales 
inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ultimate  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  go  away  to  seek  a fortune  and  then  marry  a prince  or 
princess  and  live  “happily  ever  after.”  When  we  learn  from 
history  that  many  people  of  these  times  were  peasants  tied  to 
land  they  could  never  own,  but  on  which  they  must  spend 
their  lives  in  hard  labor  for  the  lord  who  lived  in  the  manor 
house  on  the  hill,  we  can  understand  this  longing. 

To  be  married  to  a beautiful  person  and  live  in  pleasant 
surroundings  with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  seemed  the 
ultimate  in  personal  fulfillment.  Unanswered  for  them,  since 
they  seldom  needed  to  face  it,  was  the  question  of  how  such 
largess  might  be  justly  shared. 

How  much  of  what  does  one  need  to  be  happy,  to  live  the 
good  life?  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh,  as  quoted  in  Proverbs  30,  said 
not  really  very  much,  just  enough.  That  definition  would  not 
be  seen  as  adequate  by  many  today.  Having  learned  to 
accumulate,  they  become  addicted  to  the  practice. 
Accumulation  by  means  of  exploitation  is  all  they  know.  They 
seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  consequences  of  this 
exploitation.  If  evaluated  in  terms  of  total  impact,  some  of 
the  U.S.  energy  companies  would  have  been  long  since 
bankrupt.  Ever  exploiting,  to  paraphrase  a biblical  statement, 
buf  never  gaining  true  prosperity. 

At  the  opposite  end  are  those  described  by  David  Shenk 
with  a passive  approach  to  life.  It  appears  they  accept 
whatever  comes  in  life  as  the  will  of  Allah  with  scarcely  an 
idea  that  life  can  be  improved.  One  admires  their  ability  to 
cope — we  can  learn  from  it — but  not  their  lack  of  vision. 

Human  development,  as  Shenk  sees  it,  assumes  a vision  of 
the  good  life.  It  assumes  that  where  life  has  deteriorated  it 
can  be  improved  if  there  is  a spirit  of  development,  a concern 
to  do  better.  Neither  the  exploiter  nor  the  fatalist  has  found 
the  good  life,  one  because  he  is  arrogant  and  unwilling  to 


face  the  consequences  of  his  action  and  the  other  because  he 
lacks  the  will  to  act. 

The  exploiter  has  been  a key  figure  in  our  recent  past  but 
his  time  may  be  waning.  Today  there  is  an  encouraging 
search  for  alternatives.  Those  with  eyes  to  see  are  aware  that 
if  human  development  were  to  mean  that  all  should  expect 
the  fruits  of  exploitation  in  which  a few  have  indulged,  the 
result  would  be  total  disaster.  In  fact,  what  has  already  been 
done  to  the  environment  by  the  few  exploiters  borders  on 
disaster. 

Yet  as  Washington  Spectator  comments,  “Man’s  tinkering 
with  nature  is  late  in  history  and  not  irreversible  ” (Sept.  15, 
1977).  The  exploiters  themselves  have  helped  us  see  the  light. 
By  raising  the  price  of  fossil  fuels  they  have  pressed  us  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  energy.  The  conservation  measures  we  are 
using  now  should  have  been  introduced  years  ago,  but 
because  the  cost  seemed  low  few  thought  about  it. 

The  good  life  we  know  includes  more  than  an  absence  of 
poverty  or  riches.  It  is  found  first  of  all  in  good  relationships. 
The  “developed  ” person  is  one  who  is  first  of  all  at  peace 
with  God  and  neighbor.  All  other  authentic  development 
grows  out  of  this. 

As  we  search  for  the  good  life  for  ourselves  and  others  we 
have  in  back  of  us  a tradition  that  can  be  useful.  In  the  very 
recent  past,  a majority  of  Mennonites  were  farmers,  drawing 
a living  from  the  soil.  Farming  has  often  been  exploitation, 
with  the  former  attempting  to  wring  the  last  dollar  from  the 
operation  or  allowing  the  soil  to  erode  by  wind  or  water. 

But  there  is  another  method,  that  of  conservation,  and  this, 
I think  is  our  heritage;  No  doubt  there  have  been  Mennonite 
farmers  who  were  exploiters,  but  there  have  been  many  who 
because  they  loved  God  and  neighbor  used  their  land 
carefully  as  the  trust  it  is.  As  we  seek  a definition  of  the  good 
life  that  cares  for  all  and  avoids  exploitation,  we  can  draw  on 
this  heritage  of  those  who  cared  enough  to  conserve  the  land 
rather  than  exploit  it. 

This  is  biblical  because  in  the  Old  Testament 
understanding  the  land  belonged  to  God.  “The  earth  is  the 
Lord’s”  (Ps.  24:1). — Daniel  Hertzler 
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14  financial  roads  less  traveled 

by  J.  Daniel  Hess 


A creative  person  and  a creative  church  must  be  willing  to 
take  some  roads  less  traveled  as  new  problems  demand  atten- 
tion. When  conscientious  objectors  to  war  encountered  in 
their  Civilian  Public  Service  assignments  many  inhumane 
conditions  in  mental  institutions,  it  was  a signal  for  creative 
minds  to  devise  better  alternatives  to  mental  health  care. 
When  world  food  shortages  finally  grabbed  our  attention, 
writers  such  as  Doris  Longacre  began  thinking  about  new  al- 
ternatives for  our  own  living  (and  eating)  habits.  Today,  of 
these  issues  demanding  a creative  reply,  none  rivals  in  im- 
mediacy and  consequence  the  question  of  ethical  business 
and  labor  endeavors. 


As  Christians  give  creative  thought  to  business  and  labor 
issues,  they  will  experience  mixed  emotions.  Certainly  one  of 
the  first  emotions  connected  with  creativity  is  exhilaration, 
excitement  about  newness.  But  soon  exhilaration  must  be  re- 
placed by  courage  because  taking  the  road  less  traveled  isn  t 
as  easy  as  taking  the  superhighway.  Where  does  the  road 
lead?  Often  into  a wilderness  thicket,  fit  only  for  the  pioneer- 
ing church  community. 

To  prepare  this  list,  I did  not  go  to  textbooks  or  to  national 
news  and  business  publications  for  examples  of  creative 
thinking,  but  instead  reflected  upon  the  efforts  of  people 
whom  I have  met,  whose  vigorous  but  conscientious  imagina- 


tions  produced  something  new.  , , . , ^ 

I want  to  make  all  kinds  of  qualifications;  I shouldn  t.  Just 
keep  in  mind  that  these  are  experiments,  some  of  them 
possibly  discarded  by  the  time  you  read  about  them.  Because 
the  ideas  are  more  important  than  the  identity  of  the  origina- 
tors, I prefer  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  people. 

1 To  appreciate  money.  “God  is  great  and  God  is  good. 
And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food.”  A carpenter  I know 
seowled  one  day,  “We  pray  that  prayer  daily,  but  my 
children  hardly  know  its  meaning.  When  my  income  is  de- 
posited into  the  bank  account,  we  don’t  see  it  as  a gift  from 
God.”  So  he  got  an  idea.  He  took  his  weekly  check  to  the 
bank,  cashed  it  into  coins  and  bills,  and  carried  it  home  in  a 
bag.  He  gathered  his  family  around  the  table.  Then  he 
opened  the  bag  and  emptied  its  contents  onto  the  table  and 
prayed,  “God  is  great  and  God  is  good.”  He  paused,  then 
continued,  “Mother  and  children,  this  is  what  God  has  pro- 
vided. Help  yourselves.” 

2.  To  select  a job.  Harold  and  Roberta  explained  to  their 
home  church  on  a Sunday  morning  the  inethod  whereby  they 
decided  to  accept  a job  in  another  state.  “We  called  six  Chris- 
tian friends  together  and  informed  them  about  the  job  op- 
portunity, our  current  employment,  our  interests  and  family 
plans,  and  asked  for  their  advice.  We  accepted  this  new  job 
only  after  we  and  our  six  counselors  came  to  a consensus  on  a 

decision.”  i u •- 

3.  To  use  teamwork.  Much  has  been  said  recently  about 

the  increased  fear  of  failure  suffered  by  lonely  persons  in  an 
individualistic  society.  Instead  of  giving  most  of  one’s  energy 
to  the  fight  against  failure,  to  competition,  and  individual 
suecess,  couldn’t  business  people  work  together^  Yes.  In  Al- 
berta four  people  (two  married  couples)  have  established  a 
business  in  “community  services.”  One  person  has  a specialty 
in  personnel  leadership,  another  in  Indian  resources,  a third 
in  methods  of  social  research,  and  a fourth  in  interviewing 
and  writing.  Their  first  contract,  funded  by  a $100,000  grant, 
required  the  skills  of  all  four. 

4.  To  tackle  unpleasant  tasks.  A company  made  up  of 
Christians  was  established  to  work  in  real  estate— focusing  on 
middle-  and  lower-income  housing.  The  group  bought  run- 
down houses,  made  only  the  minimal  repairs  to  allow  the 
tenants  warm  and  secure  shelter.  (They  decided  not  to  re- 
novate houses  into  higher  economic  levels  which  would 
“eliminate  tenants  who  could  not  afford  the  higher  rents.) 
They  owned  as  many  as  40  units,  and  have  learned  many 
things:  “This  town  needs  low-income  housing,”  said  one  of 
the  members,  “and  more  important,  low-income  housing 
owned  by  moral  people.  The  risks  and  the  kinds  of  people 
connected  with  low-income  housing  invite  unethical  slum 
landlords.  But  we  will  probably  get  out  of  the  business.  We’re 
not  making  any  money.  And  we  must  absorb  lots  of  hostility, 
the  worst  of  which  comes  from  people  in  the  higher  economic 
brackets  who  expect  us  to  provide  housing  at  our  own 


continued  financial  loss.”  The  company  has  not  yet  folded;  I 
hope  it  doesn’t. 

5.  To  hire  “unemployables.”  The  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper said  it  so  succinctly:  Joe  was  in  jail,  arrested  for  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape.  Days  later,  Joe  received  two 
messages  at  jail,  almost  simultaneously.  One  said,  “Your 
employment  with  us  is,  of  course,  terminated;  where  shall  we 
send  your  check?”  The  other,  from  a Christian  in  business, 
said,  “We’re  sorry  to  hear  of  your  difficulties.  If  you  should 
be  released  on  bail,  come  to  take  employment  with  us,  and 
maybe  together  you  and  we  can  begin  putting  together  a new 
start.”  It  really  happened. 

6,  To  consider  humane  issues.  The  president  of  a financial 
institution  was  forced  to  excuse  a vice-president  who,  in 
retaliation,  urged  his  whole  department  to  resign.  They  did. 
One  week  later,  a subordinate  who  had  resigned  and  had 
found  another  job,  returned  to  apologize  and  to  ask  for 
reinstatement  in  his  former  job.  “The  rules  would  say 
absolutely  no,”  the  president  said.  “But  I thought  of  what 
had  gone  through  the  man’s  mind,  of  his  image  of  himself,  of 
his  wife  and  family.  I called  in  the  other  officers  and  jointly 
we  agreed  (1)  to  give  him  a job,  (2)  to  reassign  him  to  a new 
department,  and  (3 ) to  evaluate  his  status  in  30  days.  ” 

7.  To  draw  administrative  charts.  Every  administrative 
chart  I’d  ever  seen  was  shown  in  the  vertical,  with  the 
president  on  top  and  the  lowest  paid  hourly  employees  on  the 
bottom.  Then  I read  the  administrative  chart  of  a church 
agency,  depicted  as  a horizontal  process.  There  s not  much 
difference  between  vertical  and  horizontal,  but  somehow  the 
word  “hierarchy”  fitted  the  vertical  displays  and  seemed  ir- 
relevant in  the  horizontal  one.  Upon  visiting  this  church 
agency,  I noticed  that  coffee  break  was  shared  around  tables, 
with  people  of  varying  job  assignments  mixing  freely. 

8.  To  select  size.  “Big  projects,  big  organizations,  big 
government  ...  the  spirit  of  grandiosity  and  ego-inflation 
pervades  our  economic  life,  charges  Philip  Slater.  Melvin 
Hershey  is  fighting  bigness.  A skilled  auto  mechanic  who  has 
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a successiul  car  repair  shop  in  Pennsylvania,  Hershey  has  de- 
liberately (1)  refused  to  accept  a new  car  dealer  franchise,  (2) 
refused  to  go  into  the  used  car  business  along  with  the  repair 
work,  (3)  taken  out  the  gasoline  pumps  which  distracted  from 
his  chosen  work,  (4)  refused  to  hire  more  than  three  other 
persons  so  that  all  four  could  together  give  full  time  to  repair- 
ing cars.  When  fire  leveled  the  old  building,  he  refused  to 
build  larger.  He  has  decided  what  size  his  business  should  be, 
rather  than  letting  the  temptation  to  grow  bigger  enslave 
him. 

9.  To  modify  salary  extremes.  What  happens  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  people  who  work  beside  each  other  when  their 
salaries  are  quite  different — thousands  of  dollars  a year  dif- 
ferent? An  unusual  model  that  defies  the  established  salary 
schedules  of  a particular  profession  comes  from  an  agency  in 
the  Midwest  whose  staff  voted  to  “squash”  salaries — that  is, 
to  reduce  the  upper  salaries  in  order  to  raise  the  lower 
salaries.  The  experiment  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years. 

10.  To  improve  staff  communication.  It  s easy  to  talk  or 
write  about  good  staff  relationships,  but  an  agency  I know 
was  serious  enough  about  bringing  that  theory  into  their 
practice  that  it  closed  shop  one  workday.  It  actually  closed 
the  doors,  let  the  phone  go  unanswered,  and  hauled  its  entire 
staff  to  a Michigan  conference  center.  There,  with  the  help  of 
a professional  counselor,  the  staff  listened,  discussed,  role- 
played,  joked,  argued,  problem-solved,  practiced,  and  com- 
muned on  the  topic  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  interaction.  All 
of  the  employees  were  paid  full  salary  for  the  privilege  of 
learning. 

11.  To  contribute  beauty.  Four  entrepreneurs — an  ar- 
chitect, an  artist,  a craftsman,  and  a realtor — are  now  in  bat- 
tle against  ugly  suburban  rectangles  and  cracker  boxes. 
“Suburbia  is  a crime  against  the  spirit,”  is  their  response  to 
the  gerrymandered  developments  now  gobbling  up  the 
acreage  around  our  cities.  Their  strategy  of  battle  is  to  make  a 
model  development  internally  zoned  so  that  much  of  the 
forty-acre  area  will  be  commonly  held,  and  given  to  forests, 
recreation  areas,  and  gardens.  The  houses  will  be  set  upon 
smaller  lots  along  a curving  road  that  yields  to  terrain,  trees, 
and  other  aesthetic  factors.  “But  that’s  just  not  the  way 
we  develop  around  here,  ” argue  the  officials.  The  four 


entrepreneurs  are  persisting,  and  at  last  report  had  convinced 
the  surveyors  and  the  zoning  commission  of  their  plan,  and 
were  ready  to  let  contracts  for  roadbuilding. 

12.  To  involve  family.  Many  families  in  business  are 
practically  foreigners  to  other  members  of  their  own  family. 
Children  who  see  their  dads  only  at  bedtime  have  little  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  father  model.  So  Fred  Anderson,  an 
Ohio  merchant,  has  established  “buddy  day  with  his  five- 
year-old  son.  For  more  than  a year  he  has  given  one  working 
day  per  week  to  a companionship  of  son  with  father:  Son  goes 
to  the  office,  the  stores,  everywhere  that  the  father  goes. 
“Sure  it  works,  ” says  Fred. 

13.  To  use  inheritance  money.  Her  Illinois  neighbors 
know  that  she’s  rich,  but  nobody  calls  her  “stinkin’  rich.’  She 
doesn’t  suffer  that  negative  label  because,  in  her  own  words, 
“The  money  I inherited  is  only  mine  to  administer.  ” Instead 
of  investing  in  blue  chips  or  growth  funds,  she  has  placed  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  people  in 
need,  charging  no  more  interest  than  that  given  by  the  local 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  passbook  plan  (currently  5 
percent).  Her  lawyer  said,  “She  came  in  here  to  have  me 
write  up  a loan  for  $3,000  to  someone  she  doesn  t know  ...  a 
student.  And  she  insisted  that  there  be  no  interest  rate  at  all 
until  the  student,  two  years  from  now,  finds  work.  Then  the 
rate  is  to  be  5 percent.  After  I wrote  these  strange  terms,  she 
said,  ‘And  now  what  do  I owe  you  for  your  services’?’  Incredi- 
ble!” 

14.  To  share  ownership.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  a 
child  to  use  the  word  “our”  instead  of  the  word  “mine.  ” Can 
the  child  be  blamed  however,  if  most  objects  surrounding 
him  are  owned  by  one  person?  In  our  own  community  in  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  a lot  of  experimenting  with 
group  ownership  of  necessities  and  luxuries,  of  work  and  play 
equipment.  I am  aware  of  a group  of  three  families  who 
together  own  two  cars,  seven  families  who  together  own  a 
garden  tractor  and  composter,  five  families  who  own  two 
horses,  two  families  who  own  a garden  plot,  three  families 
who  own  a van,  and  three  families  who  own  a sailboat.  I have 
noticed  a tendency  for  more  and  more  persons  in  business  to 
share  ownership  rather  than  to  “go  it  alone.” 

This  listing  of  ideas  is  not  complete.  You  may  be  able  to 
add  to  the  list. 
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Letter  to 
Ernest  Bennett 

by  John  C.  King 


I have  before  me  your  May  6,  1977,  letter  to  the  Men- 
nonite  congregations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It 
troubled  me,  I filed  it  away  (not  the  round  file)  and  made 
plans  to  attend  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park.  There  I 
heard  something  that  troubled  me.  But  I laid  that  aside  and 
departed  from  Estes  for  an  extended  vacation.  After  return- 
ing home,  I picked  up  the  Gospel  Herald  to  see  what  our  edi- 
tor had  to  say.  What  I read  troubled  me. 

Why  my  troubled  spirit?  Your  letter  reported  a half- 
million-dollar  deficit  for  the  completed  fiscal  year.  The  dis- 
cussion on  finances  at  Estes  Park  revealed  that  the  issue  is  not 
th  e size  of  the  slices  of  “pie  ” but  the  size  of  the  pie  itself.  The 
Gospel  Herald  editorial  pointed  out  that  all  ministries  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  are  suffering  from  a lack  of  funds. 

Well,  Brother  Ernest,  I must  say  that  we  here  at  Eirst  Men- 
nonite helped  create  the  problem.  But  we  hope  we  are  help- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  solution.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
write. 

Last  October  at  our  annual  business  meeting,  we  were 
forced  to  reckon  with  a $4,600  deficit  in  giving  for  our  church 
budget.  Rather  than  grumble,  as  would  be  so  easy,  we  found 
ourselves  caught  up  in  a moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  here  is 
what  happened. 

1.  We  confronted  each  other — not  accusingly,  but  in  love. 
We  said  to  each  other,  “We  need  to  take  tithing  seriously.”  It 
was  significant  to  see  that  those  who  were  expressing  the 
deepest  convictions  were  not  those  who  had  been  the 
heaviest  givers,  but  those  in  the  midstream  of  life,  saddled 
with  the  responsibilities  of  family  and  vocation.  We  heard 
much  confession. 

2.  They  confronted  the  pastor.  They  said,  “We  need  to 
hear  more  teaching  on  giving.”  And  I thought  the  millen- 
nium had  arrived  for  sure!  You  see,  we  preachers  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  those  who  accuse  us  of 
meddling  instead  of  “preaching  the  Word,”  when  we  open 
our  mouths  to  say  anything  about  giving.  The  Holy  Spirit  did 
provide  occasion  for  what  they  hungered  for  in  a sermon 
series  I was  doing  on  Philippians.  And  my  congregation 
received  it  gladly  and  graciously. 

3.  We  requested  systematic  reporting.  In  every  Sunday 
bulletin  we  report  several  things:  I)  the  offering  for  the  pre- 
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vious  Sunday,  2)  total  offerings  to  date  for  the  fiscal  year,  3) 
total  funds  needed  to  date  to  keep  our  giving  up  to  date,  4) 
average  offering  needed  each  Sunday,  5)  deficit,  if  any. 
Along  with  this  was  the  encouragement  to  give  the  tithe  with 
the  same  kind  of  punctuality,  according  to  earning  patterns, 
as  one  would  pay  monthly  bills.  This  means  that  giving 
would  continue  at  full  strength  regardless  of  any  absence 
from  the  regular  services.  If  no  other  way,  the  check  for  the 
offering  eould  be  mailed  to  the  church  treasurer. 

4.  We  authorized  our  biggest  budget  ever.  This  was  our 
way  of  reeognizing  that  costs  will  continue  to  climb — for 
ourselves  and  for  the  agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  We 
had  come  short  for  the  year  just  completed,  but  we  resolved 
not  to  cut  back. 

What  happened?  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  our 
new  fiscal  year  we  had  a $950  deficit!  The  deficit  continued 
for  the  next  five  Sundays.  Then  the  giving  began  to  surge  and 
stabilize.  Since  then  we  have  been  behind  only  once.  That 
was  the  Sunday  we  didn’t  have  services  because  of  the  severe 
winter  weather.  Here  is  another  interesting  observation.  Our 
giving  surplus  never  equaled  or  exceeded  the  average  offer- 
ing needed  to  keep  our  budget  current,  until  the  first  Sunday 
in  June  of  this  year.  Always  before  we  entered  the  summer 
months  with  a deficit  at  a time  of  greater  absenteeism  from  . 
services.  Is  God  trying  to  tell  us  something  about  the  rewards  i 
of  faithfulness? 

More  could  be  said  about  the  spontaneous  and  un-  • 
budgeted  projects  and  needs  that  have  arisen  that  have  re- 
quired extra  giving — purchase  of  a piano  for  the  church, 
mutual  aid  within  the  local  brotherhood,  sponsorship  of  a i 
refugee  family  from  Chile,  various  love  gifts.  I would  alsoj) 
note  that  faithfulness  in  our  commitment  is  constantly  being  \ 
tested.  God  has  not  put  any  of  us  on  easy  street  simply  be-  - 
cause  we  are  giving  more.  Rather,  He  is  telling  us  that  there  f 
is  never  an  opportune  time  to  begin  tithing.  We  begin  now,  | 
as  an  act  of  faith,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  our  personal  i 
financial  statement. 

I’m  wondering  about  something.  Have  you  ever  observed, 
Brother  Ernest,  that  renewal  in  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
always  carried  a central  theme?  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  preaching  of  Daniel  Kauffman  emphasized  separation  i 
from  the  world.  During  the  sixties  a sensitivity  to  social  issues 
developed.  Currently,  renewal  is  carrying  the  theme  of  the  ' 
Holy  Spirit,  His  gifts  and  ministries  to  the  church.  Could  it 
be  that  God  would  move  among  us  with  a continuation  of  this  i-jj 
present  renewal  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a genuine  response  to  d 
His  Word  concerning  giving?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  | 
see  the  tithe  as  the  minimum,  not  the  maximum?  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  tithe  be  given  in  its  entirety  to  the  J 
Lord  through  our  brotherhood?  ; 

I believe  it  will  happen.  It  will  happen  when  we  become  as  i| 
serious  about  giving  as  we  have  for  the  past  several  genera- 
tions  about  nonresistance.  It  will  happen  when  we  insist  that 
attention  given  to  the  theological  aspects.  | 

Persevere  Brother  Ernest.  I,  for  one,  am  not  expecting  the  i j 
Mission  Board  to  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear.  And  L 
hope  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite  Church  doesn’t  either.  ^ i j 
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The  power  of  a hero 

By  June  Alliman  Yoder 


Almost  all  children  have  heroes.  That  hero  might  be 
Superman  or  Spiderman,  Mister  Rogers  or  Grandma,  or  the 
nursery  school  teacher,  or  Mother  or  Dad.  But  every  hero  is 
surrounded  by  mystery.  The  hero  is  someone  who  is  able  to 
make  meaningful  changes  in  the  lives  of  others,  changes 
which  the  child  may  find  impossible. 

As  we  grow  up  and  discover  the  reasons  behind  the 
mysteries,  our  heroes  begin  to  tumble  one  by  one.  But  even 
as  our  heroes  change  and  pass,  we  continue  to  look  to  other 
people  for  an  example  worthy  of  patterning  our  own  life.  The 
college  years  (18-22  years  of  age)  are  the  prime  target  for 
hero  examination,  and  much  of  what  goes  on  in  the  college 
classroom  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature  or  chemistry  or 
music  theory.  I would  like  to  explore  some  of  the  tasks 
college-age  students  are  working  on,  and  why  college  faculty 
can  have  almost  a hero’s  power  to  produce  meaningful 
changes. 

One  of  the  student’s  tasks  is  the  resolution  of  the  parent- 
child  relationship.  Somewhere  in  time  all  mature  adults  must 
break  off  the  tie  of  dependence  on  parents.  Some  youth  reject 
everything  that  their  parents  say  or  do  to  demonstrate  this 
separateness.  Later  (and  for  some  it  takes  longer  than  for 
others)  most  are  able  to  establish  life  values  very  similar  to 
those  of  their  parents,  but  only  after  other  persons’  values 
lave  been  rejected.  In  this  process,  college  professors  are 
iften  seen  as  adult  role  model  alternatives.  Students  seem 
Free  to  relate  to  professors  as  people  during  the  time  they  seek 
independence  from  their  parents.  Then  joyously  parents  and 
children  can  reunite  as  adult  and  adult. 

A second  task  for  18-to-22-year-olds  is  developing  a per- 
sonal value  system.  Here  again  what  the  child  learned  at 
lome  is  very  important.  But  each  person  must  challenge  the 
/alues  his/her  parents,  school,  and  church  gave  him/her  and 
compare  them  with  many  others.  Then,  after  the  comparison, 
i personal  value  system  is  created.  Professors  and  other 
college  administrators  often  are  able  to  give  input  into  the 
creation  of  that  value  system  by  example  and  by  word. 

A third  task  is  choosing  one’s  lifework.  Many  students 
itruggle  long  and  hard  over  this  difficult  choice.  Do  I search 
Of  God’s  will?  How  do  I know  God’s  will?  Do  I make  lots  of 
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money?  Do  I do  “service  ”?  Can  artists  serve  God  or  must  I be 
a nurse?  A varied  faculty  along  with  meaningful  career  coun- 
seling can  allow  students  to  try  many  areas  of  interest  while 
keeping  the  God-dimension  alive  in  their  vocational  choice. 

A fourth  task  is  discovering  personal  identity.  Students 
must  decide  on  a lifestyle.  Will  I marry  or  remain  single?  Will 
I be  a “book  person  ” or  a “people  person  ”?  Will  I be  a home- 
maker or  a libber?  Do  I need  lots  of  money  or  relatively  little 
money?  College  faculty  present  various  models  for  students 
to  observe  in  addition  to  their  own  parents  as  they  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  personal  identity  with  which  they  can  be  comfort- 
able and  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 

And  so  the  question  rises,  just  what  is  Christian  education 
and  what  is  a liberal  arts  education  in  light  of  these  develop- 
mental tasks?  Christian  education  is  more  than  Bible  and  reli- 
gion courses,  it  is  more  than  the  meaning  of  drama  in  wor- 
ship, and  it  is  more  than  a lengthy  discussion  of  creation 
versus  evolution.  Christian  education  can  be  plain  chemistry 
taught  with  great  concern  for  the  students  as  well  as  the 
chemistry;  Christian  education  can  be  regular  business 
courses  which  model  Christian  ethics;  Christian  education 
can  be  standard  residence  halls  with  staff  concerned  about 
faith  development  as  well  as  social  development. 

Much  of  what  I learned  at  Goshen  College  and  much  of 
what  I teach  is  not  classroom  subject  matter.  Discovering 
one’s  own  Christian  lifestyle,  stretching  one’s  understanding 
of  discipleship  to  Christ,  reaching  for  new  levels  of  commit- 
ted caring  are  all  part  of  the  Christian’s  liberating  education. 
Too  often  we  define  liberal  arts  in  the  world’s  terms  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  consider  if  there 
aren’t  Christian  arts  and  sciences  in  addition  to  the  general 
education  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I propose  that  education  of  the  total  person  must  include 
an  understanding  of  the  liberating  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
only  then  can  one  find  meaningful  substance  in  the  tradi- 
tional liberating  arts  and  sciences. 

And  so  we  return  to  the  beginning.  I also  have  a Hero  . . . 
One  who  is  surrounded  by  mystery  and  One  who  is  able  to 
make  meaningful  changes  in  the  lives  of  others.  That  Hero 
gives  meaning  to  the  phrase  “Christian  liberating  educa- 
tion. ” 

Adolescent  heroes  may  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  Hero-wor- 
ship is  being  taught  daily  by  faculty  and  staff  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom.  ^ 
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Hear^  hear! 


Life  or  Death? 

As  I have  just  finished  reading  another 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  began  to 
ponder  all  that  was  said,  implied,  and  re- 
ferred to,  I wonder,  “Why  do  we  hear  so  lit- 
tle of  or  about  the  “new  Christian 
converts”? 

What  is  involved  in  really  growing  a new 
Christian?  Well,  let’s  see:  present  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  means  to  eternal  life,  help 
them  to  pray  a prayer  of  repentance,  to  ask 
Christ  to  forgive  them  for  their  sins.  So  far, 
so  good.  We  re  doing  everything  in  line  with 
Scripture.  Now  what  do  we  do?  Faces  are 
wet  with  tears,  a noticeable  peace  and  quiet 
has  come  over  the  new  convert.  After  a time 
of  looking  over  Scripture,  we  have  planted 
within  this  new  Christian  the  assurance  that 
he  or  she  needs  to  begin  a spiritual  pil- 
grimage. But  is  this  all  there  is  to  this 
process  of  bringing  souls  to  the  Lord?  I 
believe  not.” 

Now  let  us  begin  the  real  process  of  life  in 
Christ  for  the  new  convert  to  Christianity.  I 
believe  for  the  normal  person  to  understand 
all  that  I will  try  to  share,  he  or  she  will  have 
to  pay  close  attention  and  ask  Christ  to  help 
to  see  the  depth  and  for  me  to  communicate 
clearly. 

1 am  a convert,  a Gentile  who  has  come  to 
a knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth. 
The  most  powerful  thing  I have  to  con- 
tribute to  Christianity  is  my  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  my  obedience.  My  obedience 
does  not  imply  that  I am  always  right  in  all 
people’s  eyes,  but  that  I do  as  Christ  is  lead- 
ing me  to  do,  the  best  way  I can.  That  is 
what  1 will  try  to  do  now  with  this  article. 

This  growth  process  that  we  will  look  at  is 
like  any  other  growth  process.  In  my  walk  I 
have  been  used  of  Christ  to  bring  a few 
others  into  a relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  I 
have  been  a witness  to  life  and  death. 

I would  like  to  look  at  the  life  side  of  the 
new  follower.  A person  begins  to  understand 
who  Christ  is,  what  He  has  done  for  all,  and 
it  seems  that  all  things  are  stable  and  on  go. 
This  person  is  grafted,  adopted,  integrated, 
and  puts  out  new  shoots  (other  people).  He 
or  she  assumes  responsibility  and  completes 
life  in  Christ  with  very  little  or  no  crushing 


situations.  Sounds  rather  exceptional,  but  I 
am  sure  this  is  a reality  that  we  could  see.  Of 
course  we  need  to  recognize  and  understand 
words  like  character  traits,  childhood  ex- 
periences, concepts  of  self  and  Christ,  a 
million  and  one  other  areas  of  an  indi- 
vidual’s life. 

I believe  that  the  person  described  above 
is  the  person  that  God  really  would  like  all  of 
us  to  be.  His  plan  is  for  no  one  to  be  lost. 

Now  I would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
other  side  of  a new  Christian’s  life.  The 
death  side.  By  no  means  do  I mean  to  say,  or 
imply,  or  create  within  anyone’s  mind,  that 
the  death  I speak  of  means  particularly  the 
death  to  eternal  hell.  Rather,  I am  trying  to 
communicate  the  death  of  becoming  non- 
productive for  Christ.  The  process  is  one  of 
sterilization  through  identification. 

I want  to  describe  real  people  and  real 
situations,  and  through  this  communicate  of 
broken  hearts,  broken  trusts,  relationships 
that  have  been  crushed,  tears  that  have  run 
down  faces  that  once  smiled  and  told  others 
about  Jesus  Christ,  mouths  that  once  sang 
praises  to  God,  but  are  now  closed  and  lines 
are  beginning  to  show,  because  of  broken- 
ness and  anguish. 

Let  us,  for  example,  look  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Z.  Through  contacts  made,  Jesus  Christ  is 
presented  and  this  couple  agrees  that  they 
will  begin  to  accompany  the  more  mature 
Christian  to  church  fellowship.  The  pattern 
here  is  basically  the  same.  Put  on  a suit, 
dress  up,  become  acceptable  on  a physical, 
realistic  level.  Possibly  get  a haircut,  be  very 
careful  about  language — all  being  the  cor- 
rect way  to  enter  into  a fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians. Become  involved  in  all  possible  levels; 
never  miss  a church  function.  Be  more  or 
less  in  the  center  of  things,  the  limelight. 
Find  a position  of  responsibility.  Begin  the 
climb  to  religious  heights  through  identifi- 
cation and  eagerness  and  love.  All  this  is  a 
very  real  part  and  a necessary  part  of  our 
first  love  response  to  Christ. 

Then  it  all  happens  at  once.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a meeting,  or  gathering.  All  of  a 
sudden  what  seemed  to  be  a meeting  to 
build  and  grow  turns  out  to  be  a battle  of 
power  factors.  We  sit  back,  readjust  our 
glasses,  and  begin  to  wonder  what  we  are 
doing  here.  This  is  not  scriptural  growth; 
this  is  no  more  than  an  exhibition  of  who  has 
the  most  influence  and  power.  So  from  a 
view  that  might  not  be  available  to  the  older 
more  experienced  followers,  we  feel  free  in 


our  immaturity  to  respond  to  the  spirit  that  I 
has  entered  this  meeting.  To  our  amaze-  i 
ment  all  becomes  deathly  quiet,  faces  be-  I, 
come  red,  trying  to  contain  their  frustra- 
tions. _ I 

After  a few  of  these  “innocent”  con-  | 
frontations  the  new  believer  comes  to  the  | 
realization  that  he  is  dealing  with  people 
who  are  basically  no  better  (in  reality)  than 
the  Gentiles  he  has  just  left.  The  only  dif-  j 
ference  now  is  these  followers  can  justify  | 
why  they  are  like  they  are  and  it  doesn  t ^ 
really  make  any  difference,  because  Christ  ; 
will  forgive  their  shortcomings  anyway.  So  a ' 
trust  has  been  broken  and  the  new  follower  | 
is  left  with  three  alternatives.  One  is  mature  : 
very  quickly  in  order  to  be  able  to  overlook  | 
these  age-old  traditions  of  power  struggles,  j 
A second  is  to  pack  up  and  search  out  a new  1 
fellowship,  and  the  third,  to  return  to  the  I 
old  life  and  try  to  live  a good  enough  to  be  | 
acceptable  to  God.  None  of  these  three  al-  1 
ternatives  is  really  a very  happy  one.  ' 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a reality  we  face  in  ij 
bringing  a new  follower  of  Christ  home  i 
with  us.  I have  used  just  one  example  here  ' 
as  an  illustration  of  carelessness,  hypocrisy,  v 
insensitivity,  that  we  as  followers  of  Christ  s 
need  to  be  aware  of.  Please  see  this  as  simply 
a gentle  warning  so  we  might  be  able  tol< 
respond  in  a Christlike  manner.  ^ 

As  maturing  followers  of  Christ  there  arer| 
none  of  us  who  can  cast  the  first  stone,  nor  is  [ 
there  one  who  can  wipe  his  or  her  own  slate.lj^ 
clean.  Let  us  recognize  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  a family  who  have  been  given  | 
gifts  for  the  building  of  the  saints,  the  ' 
church.  These  gifts  are  not  to  be  displayed 
like  fine  linen  and  gold,  but  are  to  be  placed  ! 
gently  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord’s  body  and 
used  as  the  Holy  Spirit  deems  fit.  | 

So  brothers  and  sisters,  I implore,  you  will  5 
never  know  the  impact  and  influence  you  , 
have  on  a new  believer  s life — spiritual  I 
growth  and  maybe  even  spiritual  life  oi  • 
death.  Walk  tall,  knowing  that  you  have 
helped  a man  stand  up  and  stretch  hi: 
crooked,  maimed  legs,  by  helping  him  fine 
and  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ.  Always  seel 
to  help  build  this  relationship,  even  when  i ^ 
requires  of  you  some  blood  of  your  owi 
life. — Jim  Powers,  Latour,  Mo. 

Editors  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  subini 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  fo 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  Hear 
Hear  ” in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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Goshen  College — Our  Philosophy  of  Student  Development 


"Goshen  College, 
a liberal  arts  education  center 
for  the  transmission,  enrichment, 
enlargement,  and  embodiment 
of  the  believers'  church  vision, 
seeks  to  develop  informed,  articulate, 
sensitive,  responsible 
Christian  disciples." 

Quotation  from  Goshen  College  Statement  of  Purpose 

These  words  are  a vital  part  of  the  picture  at  Goshen  College,  a 
student-oriented  community  in  which  faculty  and  staff  are  personally 
concerned  about  the  young  people  they  teach  and  help  to  grow. 

Vocational  and  professional  roles  can  be  filled  most  effectively  by 
those  whose  lives  have  meaning  and  purpose  based  on  Christian  under- 
standings and  commitments.  At  GC,  education  focuses  on  disciple-mak- 
ing for  life  in  local  chapters  of  Christ's  kingdom.  What  disciples  are 
precedes  and  shapes  what  they  do— thus  we  shape  training  to  becoming, 
so  that  doing  may  be  meaningful. 


Goshen  College 
Goshen,  Indiana 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  race,  color, 
national  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  ecducational,  athletic,  financial  aid,  and  employment  piolicies  and  programs. 


MCC  executive  committees  urge  separate  U.S.  body 


church  news 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  may  need  to 
restructure  in  order  to  meet  changing  needs 
and  patterns  of  operation,  executive  mem- 
bers of  MCC  and  MCC  (Canada)  agreed  in 
a consultation  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  22-23. 

The  agreement  “that  truly  mutual  peo- 
plehood  and  meaningful  partnership 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  work  of  MCC  would  be  enhanced  by  a 
greater  balance  of  structures”  may  be  a his- 
toric step  for  the  57-year-old  institution,  ac- 
cording to  persons  present  at  the  consulta- 
tion. 

The  main  question  of  the  consultation 
was  whether  the  present  structure  of  MCC, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Akron,  Pa.,  can 
truly  function  as  an  international  organiza- 
tion. Or  should  the  Akron  office  primarily 


serve  the  U.S.  constituency,  MCC  (Canada) 
the  Canadian  churches,  and  a new  structure 
coordinate  both? 

The  consultation  recognized  several  fac- 
tors leading  to  the  meeting.  One  was  the 
rapid  maturing  of  MCC  (Canada),  or- 
ganized in  1963.  Another  was  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  programs  and  structures  in 
the  States,  particularly  in  California  and 
Kansas. 

Some  16,000  members  in  150  congrega- 
tions from  seven  states  relate  to  the  West 
Coast  Relief  Committee.  Their  representa- 
tives gather  in  two  annual  assemblies,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce  Harder,  chairman.  The 
Kansas  area  organization,  headquartered  in 
Newton,  operates  a material  aid  center  and 
thrift  shops  and  has  a potential  constituency 


of  17  states  with  51,000  members  in  494 
groups. 

The  MCC  (Canada)  model,  with  its 
strong  and  independent  provincial  com-  < 
ponents,  was  one  that  faced  the  members  at 
every  turn.  It  was  seen  by  many  at  the 
consultation  as  an  ideal  and  most  desirable 
in  the  Canadian  context  but  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States  because  of  different 
area  groupings  and  different  geography. 

Bill  Snyder,  MCC  executive  secretary,  ^ 
admitted  that  “a  great  deal  of  inspiration  for 
regional  development  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Canadian  experience.”  He 
continued,  “We  ought  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  local  growth  in  cooperation,  based 
on  locally  felt  needs.” 

However,  Snyder  and  MCC  (Canada) 
executive  secretary  J.  M.  Klassen  in  a jointly 
prepared  statement  said  the  present  rela- 
tionship between  Akron  and  Winnipeg  is 
“harmonious”;  no  radical  change  is  called 
for,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

But  throughout  the  meeting  examples 
kept  cropping  up  which  some  felt  illustrated 
the  need  for  restructure.  These  included  the  ‘ 
problems  of  representation  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  desirability  of  one  national 
body  rather  than  the  other  administering 
certain  overseas  programs. 

With  increasing  programming  and  re- 
gional development  in  the  U.S.,  more  and 
more  of  MCC’s  agenda  is  taken  up  by  U.S. 
concerns,  it  was  noted.  This  often  leaves  Ca- 
nadian members  on  the  committee  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  their  representation 
means. 

Siegfried  Bartel  of  British  Columbia,  ex- 
ecutive committee  member,  said,  “There 
are  many  issues  on  the  MCC  agenda  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  a U.S.  agency, 
not  an  international  one.”  And  sometimes  i 
North  American  church  bodies  elect  Ca- 
nadians to  represent  them  on  the  MCC 
committee,  while  Canadian  conferenees  also 
elect  representatives  directly,  thus  duplicat- 
ing influence. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  Ca- 
nadians, including  the  chairman,  on  the 
MCC  executive  committee  of  eight. 

The  members  in  Toronto  agreed  that 
“Americans  should  not  be  expected  to  deal 
with  agenda  items  purely  Canadian  in  na- 
ture. Conversely,  Canadians  should  no 
longer  be  expected  to  deal  with  agenda 
items  purely  U.S.  in  nature.”  This  led  to  the 
suggestion  “that  the  United  States  MCC 
members  convene  for  at  least  one  separate 
session  at  the  time  of  the  1978  annual  meet- 
ing for  consideration  of  U.S.  agenda.” 

Two  Canadian  items  which  were  noted 
were  the  launching  of  contacts  with  Old 
Colony  Mennonites  in  Mexico  and  other 
Latin-American  countries  and  the  use  of  Ca- 
nadian government  funds  (through  CIDA — 
Canadian  International  Development  Agen- 
cy) for  overseas  development  work.  Under 
present  policy  all  overseas  programs  are  all 


Last  spring  11  farmers  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  eaeh  received  a pregnant  heifer, 
offspring  of  the  original  Holstein-Friesian  dairy  herd  sent  to  Jordan  in  1975  by  MCC,  Lancaster 
Conference,  and  Heifer  Project.  This  is  the  first  distribution  of  heifers  from  the  parent  herd,  which 
went  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Jordan  for  breeding,  feed  experimentation,  and  instruction  pur- 
poses. Pictured  above  are  Mohammad  Zeituun,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  extension  agent;  Greg  Reimer, 
MCC  agriculturist  in  Jordan;  and  Sary  Khalid,  one  of  the  11  farmers  to  receive  a pregnant  heifer  from 
the  herd  during  this  first  distribution. 
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to  be  administered  from  the  Akron  office. 

However,  in  both  cases  the  logical  route 
was  through  Canadian  channels,  which 
meant  circumventing  policy  and  making 
administrative  lines  fuzzy,  consultation  ex- 
ecutives pointed  out. 

To  work  at  tidying  up  that  fuzziness,  the 
committees  agreed  that  “overseas  program- 
ming should  utilize  more  fully  and  mutually 
tlie  resources  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.” 

“Consequently,”  said  one  findings  state- 
ment, “we  are  prepared  to  accept  some 
overseas  program  administration  from  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  from  MCC  Akron.  However, 
it  is  our  conviction  that  this  is  best  done 
under  one  mutually  structured  joint  body 
and  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  would 
overseas  program  be  assigned  completely  to 
one  national  organization.” 

A final  findings  statement  recognized  the 
need  for  continuing  dialogue  “on  the 
theological  implications  of  our  respective 
national  identities.”  The  findings  will  go  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  two  committees 
for  further  detailed  discussion  and  action. 

Discussion  took  many  hours  at  the  consul- 
tation, attended  by  numerous  staff  members 
from  both  countries  and  by  provincial  and 
regional  representatives,  and  disagreements 
keep  being  worked  at.  The  central  focus  was 
the  need  to  accommodate  structures  “to  bet- 
ter serve  those  who  need  our  help,”  in  the 
words  of  N(.  wton  Gingrich  of  Ontario, 
chairman.  — Dave  Kroeker 

MB  Conference  in  U.S. 
seeks  stronger  identity 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  the  United  States 
headed  for  stronger  national  identity  at  their 
triennial  convention  Sept.  8-11  at  Rosedale 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  near  Bakers- 
field, Calif.,  according  to  many  of  the  ob- 
servers, delegates,  and  officials  who  at- 
tended. In  numerous  actions  the  conference 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  growing  stronger 
as  a U.S.  brotherhood  rather  than  becoming 
a weaker  section  of  the  Canada-U.S.  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches. 

“It  was  evident  that  the  U.S.  Conference 
was  emerging  as  a stronger-than-ever  enti- 
ty,” noted  Orlando  Harms,  executive  editor 
of  the  Christian  Leader,  official  publication 
for  the  U.S.  MBs.  The  U.S.  constituency  of 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  is  smaller 
than  its  Canadian  counterpart. 

Central  to  the  new  identity-consciousness 
was  reaction  to  a proposal  to  streamline  and 
reorganize  the  bureaucracy.  For  two  years  a 
task  force  has  been  wrestling  with  reducing 
duplication  of  ministries  by  phasing  out 
U.S.  agencies  whose  ministries  could  be 
assigned  either  to  the  district  level  or  to  the 
binational  level. 

The  proposal  quickly  met  with  stiff  re- 


Twenty-seven begin  Voluntary  Service  assignments 


These  27  Voluntary  Service  workers  were 
commissioned  following  a Sept.  18-25 
orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. : 

Back  row  (left  to  right) — Linda  Hoff- 
man, Schwenksville,  Pa.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Jon  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Keith  Fretz,  Selkirk, 
Ont.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Randy  Eigsti, 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  Champaign,  III;  Anne 
Shoemaker,  Dakota,  III,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Lois  Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz. ; Dianne  Sprunger,  Berne, 
Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Third  row — Ruth  Nussbaum,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  to  Champaign,  111. ; Karen  Mengle, 
Middleburg,  Pa.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Sharia  Hofer,  Morton,  III,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Laverta  Stutzman,  Kalona,  Iowa, 


to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Sara  Shenk,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Kathy  Troyer, 
Middlefield,  Ohio, . to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Joyce  Horst,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  to  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Second  row — Shirley  Yoder,  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  George  and 
Mary  Dunn,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  (assign- 
ment not  confirmed);  Connie  and  Bill 
Nunemaker,  St.  John’s,  Mich.,  to  Pine- 
dale,  Calif.;  Mary  and  Ray  Bergey,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Front  row — Debra  Miller,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  to  Pearl  River,  Miss.;  Steve  Jarvis, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Scott 
Eldredge,  Forksville,  Pa.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Debbie  Lampl,  Kouts,  Ind.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Cheryl  Shreve,  Union 
City,  Pa.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Sheryl 
Janzen,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


sistance.  Some  delegates  felt  the  districts 
weren’t  equipped  to  handle  the  new  duties 
headed  their  way;  a few  felt  the  plan  wasn  t 
a streamlining  device  at  all,  but  merely  a 
“rotating  of  tires”;  others  were  wary  of 
reducing  the  stature  of  agencies  charged 
with  overseeing  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
conference. 

Many  delegates  interpreted  this  resis- 
tance to  the  plan  as  endorsement  of  the  U.S. 
conference  as  a national  entity.  Said  Vernon 
Wiebe,  later  chosen  as  chairman  for  the  next 
triennium,  “Something  beautiful  is  happen- 
ing here.  We  are  becoming  stronger  as  a na- 
tional brotherhood.” 

Another  key  issue  surrounded  the  board 
of  education  and  its  deliberations  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  two  U.S.  colleges — Tabor  in 
Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  Pacific  in  Fresno,  Calif. 
Questions  had  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
conference  of  16,000  members  can  afford 
two  colleges.  Church  support  has  lagged  in 


recent  years,  causing  frequent  crash  fund- 
raising programs  as  well  as  involvement  in 
unfruitful  real-estate  ventures. 

While  the  Board  affirmed  its  conviction 
that  “we  need  both  of  our  colleges,”  it  un- 
derlined problems  of  enrollment  trends  and 
constituency  support.  Of  major  concern  was 
the  proportion  of  Mennonite  Brethren  stu- 
dents. Last  year  Tabor  and  Pacific’s 
combined  enrollment  of  nearly  1,000  in- 
cluded only  386  Mennonite  Brethren,  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  Mennonite  Brethren  young  peo- 
ple attending  college. 

The  group  called  for  a special  conference 
session,  Dec.  27,  28,  1978,  to  “determine 
new  paths  that  will  lead  to  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  is  lacking  at  this  time.” 

Guest  speaker  for  the  conference  was 
David  Hubbard,  president  of  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

— Wally  Kroeker 
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India  women's  conference 
marks  first  in  cooperation 
among  Mennonite  groups 

More  than  200  persons  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  first  nationwide  inter-Mennonite 
women’s  conference  for  India,  Nov.  1-6,  at 
Sunderganj  Mennonite  Church,  Dhamtari, 
Madhya  Pradesh.  Never  before  since  the 
founding  of  Mennonite  missions  in  India  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  a gathering  of  all 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
been  held. 

Six  women  from  North  America  have 
been  invited  to  attend.  Grace  Friesen 
Slatter,  Filer,  Idaho,  and  Jocele  Meyer, 
Brooklyn,  Ohio,  will  represent  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Martha  Nickel,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  and  Lois  Deckert,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  are  attending  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  while  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  Malinda 
Nikkei,  Newton,  Kan.,  will  represent  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

Theme  for  the  conference  is  “We  Are 
One  in  Christ.  ” Overseas  visitors  will  par- 
ticipate in  leading  Bible  studies,  in  speaking 
to  particular  topics  of  the  conference,  and  in 
sharing  about  women’s  ministries  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Papers  will  be  presented  on  three  topics: 
(1)  the  role  of  women  in  the  church,  church 
planting,  missionary  work,  and  other  minis- 
tries of  the  church;  (2)  the  Christian  per- 
spective on  marriage,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  changing  women’s  roles;  (3)  hu- 
man relationships  in  the  family,  church, 
community,  and  society. 

The  daily  program  will  include  Bible 
study  (to  be  led  by  Martha  Nickel),  dis- 


cussions in  groups,  lectures  on  the  topics, 
and  reports  of  women’s  work  in  India  and 
North  America. 

Since  the  conference  will  have  considera- 
ble expense  for  the  travel  of  the  Indian 
women  to  Dhamtari,  some  of  whom  must 
come  by  train  from  as  far  as  LOGO  miles 
away,  special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
raise  money.  The  planning  committees  for 
the  conference,  coordinated  by  Bishop  P.  J. 
Malagar,  called  upon  the  churches  to  ob- 
serve a special  day  of  prayer  and  giving  on 
Sunday,  October  9. 

Military  role  researched 
by  Voluntary  Service 

Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (General 
Conference)  is  sponsoring  research  which 
will  explore  the  effect  on  the  Colorado 
economy  if  all  current  military  expenditures 
were  eliminated  from  the  state.  Can  an 
economy  which  is  strongly  dependent  on 
military  expenditures  be  converted  to  peace- 
ful uses?  Is  the  civilian  fraction  of  the  Colo- 
rado economy  resilient  enough  to  absorb  the 
workers  affected  by  such  a conversion? 

In  an  effort  to  study  these  and  other  re- 
lated questions,  a computer  study  of  the 
Colorado  economy  will  be  done  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  project  is  headed 
by  Richard  Rempel,  mathematics  professor 
on  sabbatical  leave  from  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Dick  Williams,  a member  of  the  Arvada 
Mennonite  Church,  Arvada,  Colo.  Funding 
for  the  study  is  being  arranged  through  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
research  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  money  available. 


No  pipeline  in  Mackenzie 
major  victory  for  Dene 

The  Dene  people  of  Northwest  Territories 
regard  the  rejection  of  a natural  gas  pipeline 
through  Mackenzie  Valley  as  “a  major  vic- 
tory. ” This  is  the  opinion  of  Menno  Wiebe, 
director  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada)  native  concerns. 

Wiebe  says  it  was  a significant  victory 
considering  the  financial  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

“People  say,  ‘Why  do  anything?  The 
pipeline  will  go  anyway,’  ” Wiebe  says. 
“This  shows  that  we  do  have  influence.” 

Wiebe  points  out  that  the  decision  of  the 
National  Energy  Board  and  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  against  a Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line also  has  significance  for  the  church.  The 
participation  of  church  agencies  such  as 
Project  North  and  the  Committee  for  Justice 
and  Liberty  influenced  the  outcome.  MCC 
(Canada)  is  a member  of  Project  North. 

Wiebe  points  out  that  the  Dene  victory 
was  in  a sense  at  the  expense  of  the  Yukon 
Indians.  The  Canadian-U.S.  agreement  is  to 
build  a pipeline  through  their  territory 
along  the  Alaska  Highway  route  (Alcan ). 

The  pipeline,  which  requires  ratification 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  is  to  cross  over  Alaska,  the  Yukon, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alberta  to  bring  gas 
to  U.S.  markets.  A Canadian  spur  line  to  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  may  be  built  later. 

Wiebe  points  out  that  the  Dene  could 
have  received  millions  of  dollars  in  com- 
pensation if  the  pipeline  had  come  through 
the  Mackenzie  Valley.  They  chose  instead  to 
work  for  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  land 
to  govern  themselves. 


ftoy  K.  Yoder  serves  as  pastor  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church  near 
Goshen,  Indiana.  During  VS  orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
he  sometimes  leads  sessions  on  being  in  tune  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Before  marriage  to  Sandi  Handrich,  Roy  served  in  VS  in  Phoenix  and 
Surprise,  Arizona.  Later  he  became  VS  regional  director.  As  a pastor  he 
works  to  keep  his  congregation  aware  and  active  in  mission  at  home  and 
beyond.  That’s  how  Roy’s  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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Latin-American  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board  (JELAM)  conducted  a short  course  in  mass  communica- 
tions at  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  June  8-26.  Attending  the  course  were  (left  to  right):  Raymundo  Gomez 
(U.S.),  Felix  Harrigan  and  Domingo  Moreta  (Dominican  Republic),  J.  Luis  Maldonado  and  Juan 
Garcia  (Puerto  Rico),  Roberto  Remington  (Costa  Rice),  Rubeen  Esquivel  (U.S.),  J.  Enrique  Jimenez 
(Puerto  Rico),  and  Nering  Huete  (Honduras). 


Self-Help  stopped 
by  city's  building  code 

A Sarasota,  Fla.,  Self-Help  program, 
scheduled  to  go  into  business  in  its  own  loca- 
tion, learned  on  Sept.  13  that  its  building 
was  condemned.  It  will  take  $5,000  in 
repairs  to  bring  the  building  up  to  specifica- 
tions, owner  Christine  Miller  was  told. 

Prior  to  this,  the  Self-Help  program, 
headed  by  Jean  Martin  with  a staff  of  five 
from  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
had  been  setting  up  booths  in  shopping 
malls  and  other  public  places.  When  a va- 
cant restaurant  building  became  available  to 
them  last  April,  the  group  made  enthusiastic 
plans  to  expand  their  project  of  selling  items 
made  in  low-income  areas  around  the  world 
and  in  the  Sarasota  area. 

The  Self-Help  group  has  redecorated  the 
former  restaurant  through  volunteer  labor 
and  had  lined  up  five  area  Mennonite 
churches  with  promises  to  pay  $15-$20  per 
month  each  to  help  meet  the  rent. 

Those  plans  are  all  temporarily  suspended 
now  as  other  options  are  being  considered. 
“We’ re  in  a state  of  bewilderment  at  the 
moment,  ’ Martin  says.  “But  I’m  sure  this 
means  God  has  an  even  better  place  in  mind 
for  us.  ” — Audrey  Metz  Frey 

MCC  applications  down 
from  supporting  churches 

Some  250  persons  will  have  been  placed  in 
service  appointments  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  1977,  according  to  a report 
from  Lowell  Detweiler,  MCC  secretary  for 
personnel.  This  represents  a decrease  of  50 
over  last  year  when  300  placements  were 
made. 

However,  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  applied  for  MCC  service  was  the  same 
for  the  two  years,  Detweiler  notes.  Place- 


ments for  1976  were  higher  because  they  in- 
cluded a carry-over  from  a larger  number  of 
applications  in  1975. 

A strong  increase  in  applications  from 
persons  of  other  denominations  has  helped 
to  offset  a lower  number  of  applications 
from  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ, 
according  to  Detweiler.  Some  335  Men- 
nonites applied  this  year  compared  to  375 
and  533  for  the  previous  two  years.  But  ap- 
plications from  persons  of  other  denomina- 
tions increased  from  178  to  215. 


Japanese  sale  nets  $5,000 
for  distribution  to  needy 

Some  $5,000  was  raised  at  a bazaar  held 
June  25  and  26  by  Obihiro  Mennonite 
Church,  Obihiro,  Japan,  according  to  Mar- 
vin Miller,  Mennonite  missionary  who  lives 
there.  About  500  people  attended,  including 
the  curious,  as  well  as  non-Christians  who 
expressed  support  for  the  congregation  and 
the  work  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  this  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  bazaar — the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  a North  American  relief  sale — 
was  “to  share  concretely  Jesus’  love  with 
those  He  cares  for  throughout  the  world,  ” 
according  to  Miller.  The  church  also  wanted 
to  provide  a setting  in  which  university 
students  and  others  with  social  concern  and 
an  interest  in  the  work  outside  Japan  could 
work  alongside  Christians. 

This  year’s  bazaar  was  the  third  one  at- 
tempted by  the  Obihiro  Mennonites.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  one  held  in  1975  were  given 
to  MCC  for  world  hunger.  In  1976  half  of 
the  proceeds  went  for  world  hunger  and  half 
for  Guatemala  earthquake  relief. 

A feature  of  the  Japanese  bazaars  has 
been  the  restoration  of  discarded  old  clocks, 
some  having  antique  value.  “By  restoring 
discarded  clocks  we  hope  to  say  a ‘no’  to  the 
galloping  affluence  and  materialism  in  Ja- 
pan, as  well  as  create  not  only  beautiful  and 
useful  items  out  of  trash,  but  food  and  hope 
as  well,  ” says  Miller. 


mennoscope 


Ninety-five  persons  were  enrolled  in  the 
second  seminar  of  the  1977  Paul-Timothy 
class  held  at  Salunga  on  Sept.  16,  17. 
Resource  persons  were  Nelson  and  Betty 
Good  from  Washington,  D.C.,  who  spoke  on 
the  themes  of  love  and  self-understanding. 

Two  new  faculty  members  joined  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  Bible  and  phi- 
losophy department  this  fall.  Ray  C. 
Gingerich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  teach  church 
history;  war,  peace,  and  revolution;  topics  in 
Christian  theology;  and  issues  in  theology 
and  ethics.  Elton  Horst,  from  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  is  instructor  in  the  Bible  and  philosophy 
department  as  well  as  cross-country  coach 
for  the  college. 

Arthur  Shantz  left  his  estate  to  the 
Beemer  (Neb.)  Mennonite  Church  and  des- 
ignated that  it  be  used  in  the  mission  work 
of  the  church.  The  congregational  treasurer 
recently  forwarded  $66,500,  the  bulk  of  the 
estate,  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  “missions  and  relief.” 

Health  care  workers  including  RNs,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  aides  are  needed  to  fill 
openings  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service.  Contact  Velma  Loewen, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


James  Hilty,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Glencroft,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  as  as- 
sistant administrator.  With  a background  of 
experience  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  at 
Glencroft,  Hilty  will  be  responsible  to  set  up 
procedures  for  operation  of  100  one-bed- 
room apartments,  20  efficiencies,  and  food 
services.  He  works  under  the  administrator, 
Leland  Bachman. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  has  recently  added  two  new 
resources  to  its  audiovisual  library.  “Beyond 
This  Land,  ” a 34-minute  color  film  pro- 
duced in  1973  by  the  Western  Ontario  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  the  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  of  Ontario  is  a visual  record 
of  the  sesquicentennial  celebration — held 
on  Thanksgiving  day  1972 — of  the  coming 
of  the  Amish  to  Ontario  in  1822.  Rental  fee: 
$30.  “The  Successful  Teaching  Series ’’  is  a 
set  of  six  color  filmstrips  with  cassettes  and 
study  guides  produced  by  Moody  Institute 
of  Science  in  1976;  the  set  shows  a variety  of 
teaching  methods  in  use  and  is  helpful  in 
providing  Sunday  school  teachers  with  new 
insights  in  their  work.  Purchase  price: 
$74.50;  rental:  $2  per  title  or  $10  for  the  set 
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for  four  weeks.  Both  resources  are  available 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Alan  Hoffman,  Newton,  Kan.,  recently 
became  associate  director  of  development  at 
Hesston  College.  He  will  assist  Howard 
Hershberger,  director  of  finance  and  devel- 
opment, in  raising  funds.  Before  coming  to 
Hesston  College,  Hoffman  worked  for 
Royston,  Inc.,  and  for  Hesston  Corporation. 

Roy  T.  Hartzler, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  will 
head  the  1977-78  fund 
drive  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

Goal  for  the  drive  is 
$175,000  by  June  30. 

A 1959  graduate 
of  EMC,  Hartzler 
teaches  chemistry  and 
physics  at  Bethany 
Christian  High 

School,  Goshen.  Hartzler  says  he  hopes  to  see 
alumni  participation  climb  from  25  percent  to 
40  percent  this  year. 

Leading  camping  trips  is  not  an  easy  way 
to  spend  the  summer,  but  it  is  worthwhile, 
according  to  Browning,  Mont.,  VSers  John 
Schmid  and  Kathy  Pickens.  Kathy  reported: 
“It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe,  but  John  is  just 
about  all  camped  out.  He’s  already  taken 
three  camping  trips.  1 rounded  up  enough 
girls  for  one  trip  and  hope  to  take  more 
groups.  Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. We  took  time  to  jump  in  creeks, 
chase  gophers,  tell  stories,  and  even  sing  a 
few  songs.  The  camping  trips  have  allowed 
the  kids  to  get  to  know  us  better  and  vice 
versa.  We’ve  become  closer  friends,  more 
like  a big  brother  and  sister.  We  want  to 
work  toward  this  kind  of  relationship  with 
them  so  they’ll  feel  free  to  turn  to  us  when 
they  have  questions  or  need  guidance.  ” 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church,  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  sponsor  VS  in  Browning. 

VSers  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  write:  “Our  in- 
volvement with  the  community’s  Associated 
Charities  brought  us  into  contact  with  a 
transient  couple  who  needed  food  and 
shelter.  After  providing  them  with  these,  we 
noticed  they  seemed  interested  in  our 
church,  so  we  invited  them  to  the  Sunday 
worship  service.  We  picked  them  up  the 
next  morning,  took  them  to  church,  and  also 
invited  them  to  the  unit  for  lunch  before 
sending  them  on  their  way  with  a bus  ticket 
for  their  destination.  These  people  were  “dif- 
ferent,’ but  maybe  they  were  some  of  “the 
least  of  these’  that  Jesus  talked  about.  ” VS 
in  La  Junta  is  part  of  the  mission  outreach  of 
First  Mennonite  and  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
churches. 

Refugees  arriving  in  Belgium  from  Thai- 
land are  receiving  help  from  pastor  Vasil 
Magal,  speaker  on  Voice  of  a Friend.  Service 
to  the  refugees,  a local  agency  assisting  the 


refugees,  asked  Vasil  to  help  these  persons 
work  through  problems  related  to  immigra- 
tion and  resettlement.  “I  always  use  these 
opportunities  to  distribute  the  Word  of  God 
(in  French  and  English),  ” Vasil  says. 

During  the  12-month  period  ending  in 
August,  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  con- 
tributed 451,120  yen  ($1,500)  to 
HOREMCO,  the  Hokkaido  Radio  Evange- 
lism and  Mass  Communication  Organiza- 
tion, and  more  than  $1,000  to  Light  of  the 
World  radio  broadcast.  These  included  con- 
gregational and  personal  gifts. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  an- 
nounces its  annual  homecoming  for  Oct.  22 
and  23.  Featured  will  be  a rendition  of 
David,  the  Shepherd  Boy  with  anyone  who 
has  sung  the  cantata  before  invited  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  school  choruses.  Reunions 
will  also  be  held  for  the  classes  of  1962, 
1967,  1972,  and  1977. 

The  second  annual  Arkansas  Valley  Men- 
nonite Relief  Sale  sponsored  by  the  four 
Mennonite  churches  of  La  Junta,  Rocky 
Ford,  and  Cheraw,  Colo.,  is  slated  for  Oct. 
22  at  Rocky  Ford  Church.  The  auction  will 
begin  at  9:00  a.m.  and  includes  arts  and 
crafts,  antiques  and  collectables,  furniture 
and  appliances,  quilts  and  comforters,  and  a 
handmade  grandfather  clock.  The  first  such 
sale  last  year  raised  $6,900  for  MCC 
plus  $700  for  Self-Help.  In  addition  to 
homemade  breads  and  pastries,  handicrafts 
and  plants,  good  used  clothing,  and  MCC 
““Self-Help  ” articles,  the  sale  will  also  have  a 
dinner  featuring  German  sausage. 

Keystone  Bible  Institutes  announces  a 
seminar  on  Christian  peacemaking  to  be 
held  at  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Nov.  18  and  19,  1977.  Speakers 
for  the  two-day  seminar  are  Ruby  Rhoades, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Washington  rep- 
resentative; David  Eller,  assistant  professor 
of  history  at  Bluffton  College;  Ron  Sider, 
assistant  professor  of  history  and  religion  at 
Messiah  College;  and  John  Howard  Yoder, 
theology  teacher  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  and  Notre  Dame.  More 
information  is  available  from  Box  27, 
Landisville,  PA  17538. 

After  spending  25  years  in  Paraguay  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Robert  and 
Myrtle  Unruh  left  the  United  States  the 
evening  of  September  15  to  begin  another 
term.  The  Unruhs  are  widely  known  among 
Paraguayan  Mennonites  for  their  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  Robert 
works  with  the  Paraguayan  Mennonite  ex- 
perimental farm  in  Filadelfia,  Fernheim 
Colony,  one  of  three  Mennonite  settlements 
in  Paraguay’s  land-locked  Chaco  region. 

A workshop  on  Christian  ministry  to 
prisoners  brought  together  60  persons  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  at  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  office, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  Sept.  13.  Resource  persons 
were  Edgar  W.  Epp,  a Canadian  who  is  of- 
fender ministries  consultant  with  Men- 


nonite Central  Committee;  Martin  Weber, 
chaplain  of  the  Fountain  Correctional  In- 
stitute in  Atmore,  Ala.;  and  James  Drescher, 
chaplain  of  Barnes  Hall,  a juvenile  deten- 
tion center  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Walter  Keim,  pastor  of  Toto  Mennonite 
Church,  Toto,  Ind.,  was  ordained  to  the  of- 
fice of  bishop  for  the  Toto  congregation. 
Sept.  25.  The  sermon  and  charge  were  giv  ;,n 
by  William  E.  Yoder  and  Floyd  F.  Bon- 
trager,  bishops  in  charge  at  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

Special  meetings:  Andrew  Jantzi,  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  at  Otelia,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18-28.  Gerald  C.  Studer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  at 
Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.,  Oct.  23-26.  Henry 
Ginder  at  Neffsville,  Pa.,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  2. 
William  Weaver,  Halifax,  Pa.,  at  Mechanic 
Grove,  Quarry ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  6. 
Ray  Geigley,  Malvern,  Pa.,  at  Bossier, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Nov.  13-20.  Herman 
Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Tressler,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  Nov.  26-30.  J.  Mark  Stauffer,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  at  Durham,  N.C.,  Nov.  18-20. 
Isaac  Risser,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Nov.  6-13. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio. 


readers  say 


I wish  to  comment  on  the  article  “Pardon  Me’’ 
by  Simon  Schrock  (Aug.  16).  I would  give  a hearty 
amen  to  what  Brother  Schrock  wrote. 

We  had  a Presbyterian  sister  tell  us  when  the 
Mennonites  came  to  Ailsa  Craig  in  1948,  they 
showed  us  how  to  live — but  today.  ...” 

I do  not  know  how  we  can  accept  the  last  part 
of  1 Corinthians  11  and  say  nothing  about  the 
first.  When  our  church  discontinued  teaching  this 
passage  and  the  practice  became  less,  I prayed 
and  asked  the  Lord  about  it  and  each  time  it 
seemed  the  Spirit  spoke  to  me,  saying  continue 
this  practice. 

I would  like  to  suggest  we  read  Romans  1:16 
and  then  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  ashamed  of  Christ 
or  what  is  the  problem? — Levi  Smith,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Ont. 


1 find  little  to  criticize  and  much  to  applaud  in 
“The  Christian  Professional  ” by  C.  Norman 
Kraus,  August  30.  My  personal  experience  con- 
firms the  three  professional  traps  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  article.  It  has  been  easy  to  retreat 
into  these  three  protective  devices,  ‘“distance,  ” 
“salary,’  and  “system-maintenance,  ” and  fail  to 
face  the  meaning  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.  I find  that  the  church  com- 
munity aids  one’s  retreat  by  offering  an  inflated 
respect  or  admiration  to  the  professional.  People 
seem  to  assume  that  the  professional,  medical 
professional  in  particular,  is  living  a life  of  total 
sacrifice  and  service.  This  attitude  may  reflect  a 
bias  that  developed  when  most  professionals  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  went  into  some  type  of 
church  mission  work  instead  of  a more  conven- 
tional practice  or  work. 

In  the  article,  the  problem  of  the  Christian 
professional’s  identity  crisis  was  discussed.  Daily  I 
seem  to  experience  crises.  The  foci  of  the  crises 
change,  depending  on  my  growth  in  a changing 
medical  profession.  An  example  of  one  of  my 
early  crises  related  to  the  issue  of  professional  role 
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playing.  One  day  while  making  rounds,  a patient 
requested  a drink  of  water.  My  mind  at  the  time 
was  absorbed  with  some  complicated  chemical 
formulation  that  was  affecting  the  patient’s 
health.  How  mundane  and  beneath  my  role  as  the 
attending  physician  to  have  a patient  request  a 
drink  of  water!  The  lordship  of  Christ  cut  my 
conscience  when  I told  the  patient  that  I would 
notify  the  nurse  of  his  need  for  water. 

Another  crisis  came  when  1 realized  my  in- 
ability to  have  good  feelings  while  charging  for  a 
service  rendered.  Something  did  not  ring  true  in 
my  conscience  when  I faced  the  fee-for-service 
type  of  remuneration.  1 have  been  able  to  meet 
tne  requirements  of  my  conscience  by  seeking  out 
an  agency,  Indian  Health  Service,  that  serves  re- 
mote and  needy  areas.  In  this  setting  I have  found 
it  less  difficult  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
weak  in  focus. 

A third  crisis  I am  personally  facing  relates  to 
fundamental  changes  in  society  s attitudes  toward 
medical-ethical  issues.  This  is  a crisis  that  has  no 
easy  and  obvious  answers.  Here  is  where  the 
church  community  needs  to  help  me  as  a medical 
professional. 

These  examples  that  I have  provided  are  some 
that  have  been  important  to  me  personally.  Men- 
tioning them,  in  no  way,  is  intended  to  be 
“finger-pointing.  ” I do  think  that  all  professionals 
in  the  church  need  to  seriously  look  at  their 
professionalism  and  see  how  that  relates  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ.  Certainly,  being  a traditionally 
“good’  professional  in  no  way  reduces  Christ’s 
call  for  discipleship.  In  fact,  the  Christian  pro- 
fessional may  need  to  more  seriously  face  the 
words  of  Christ,  “Where  a man  has  been  given 
much,  much  more  will  be  expected  of  him;  and 
the  more  a man  has  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
more  he  will  be  required  to  repay.  ” 

The  four  answers  that  Kraus  gives  to  his  “own 
question  ” are  good  ones.  I would  like  to  put  forth 
an  additional  answer,  probably  related  to  his 
fourth  one.  All  professionals,  especially  the  med- 
ical, ought  to  have  something  very  special  to 
contribute  to  the  church  community.  The  church 
is  a community  in  society  that  needs  to  stand  out 
as  one  that  embraces  our  humanness.  If  the 
church  can  recapture  and  demonstrate  a concern 
for  the  whole  person  in  our  fragmented  and  face- 
less society,  it  will  begin  to  experience  its  his- 
torical fervor  that  gave  rise  to  many  still  existing 
health  care  institutions.  Medical  professionals 
should  have  much  to  say  and  give  in  developing 
church  community  directed  wholistic  services  for 
the  larger  communities.  The  medical  professional, 
at  least,  must  be  willing  to  openly  share  under- 
standing outside  the  restraints  of  office  hours, 
examining  room,  and  fee  schedule.  A church  that 
understands  its  human  wholeness  will  be  better 
equipped  to  speak  for  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  an 
atheistic  world. — George  Brenneman,  MD,  Day- 
ton,  Va. 


births 

■■(Children  an- an  ht*ritaj;eof  the  Ixird  " (Ps.  127:3), 

Albrecht,  Leonard  and  Lynette,  Gowanstown, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie  Rose, 
Aug.  31,  1977. 

Baker,  Murl  Ray  and  Rebecca  (Collom),  Niger, 
Africa,  first  child,  Matthew  Chester,  Sept.  23, 
1977, 

Bontrager,  Steven  and  Linda  (Mast),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Terry  Michael,  Sept, 
25,  1977. 

Carter,  David  and  Delphine  (Martin),  Newton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  David,  Aug.  31,  1977, 

Denlinger,  Ronald  and  Ruby  (Showalter), 
Maugansville,  Md,,  third  daughter,  Rosella 
Renee,  Mar.  4,  1977. 

Fouts,  John  and  Karen  (Hofstetter),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  David  Allen,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Gallian,  Stan  and  Sylvia,  Atwood,  Ont.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Shane  Bradley,  Sept.  13,  1977. 

Gildow,  Keith  and  Cynthia  (Jenkins),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  first  child,  Keith  Alan,  Jr.,  Sept. 
20,  1977. 

Hooley,  Mike  and  Marilyn  (Rhodes),  Mil- 
waukie.  Ore.,  first  child,  Joshua  Ray,  Sept.  21, 
1977. 

Hoy,  Ed  and  Kay  (Burleigh),  Winchester,  Va., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Carol  Lin,  Aug.  25, 
1977. 

Jenkins,  Russell  and  Cindy  (Whitsett),  second 
son,  Jacob  Walter,  Sept.  13,  1977. 

Kremer,  Tim  and  Lynn  (Zehr),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  Aaron  Timothy,  Sept.  11,  19'77. 

Lengacher,  Reynold  and  Kim  (Souder),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  first  child,  Casey  Lee,  Sept.  19,  1977. 

Lubbers,  Kenneth  and  Sharon  (Kennel),  Shick- 
ley.  Neb.,  first  child,  Karena  Kay,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Martin,  Lome  and  Susan  (McAllister),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  first  child,  Michelle  Marie,  July  30, 
1977. 

Martin,  Lyle  and  Barbara,  Ethel,  Ont.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Wanda  Joy,  July  21,  1977. 

Martin,  Paul  and  Eileen  (Gingerich),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sheri  Lynn, 
Aug.  25,  1977. 

Miller,  Dan  and  Diane  (Messman),  Harlan, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Kristopher  Michael,  Sept.  7, 
1977. 

Musselman,  Doug  and  Pauline  (Brubacher), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  In- 
grid Nicole,  July  5,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Ken  and  Phoebe  Nafziger,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  first  child,  Kevin  Eli,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Neer,  David  and  Anita  (Short),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Sarah  Christine,  Aug,  27,  1977. 

Noll,  C.  Robert  and  Darlene  (Gerlach),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Regina 
Kay,  Sept.  27,  1977, 

Rossiter,  Hank  and  Marilyn  (Amstutz),  Mas- 


sillon, Ohio,  first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Sept.  18, 
1977. 

Roth,  Jonathan  N.,  and  Mary  Ann  (Smucker), 
Goshen,  Ind,,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Brooke 
Leigh,  Sept.  9,  1977. 

SchnecK,  Ed  and  Deborah  (Delagrange), 
Woodburn,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Halley  Renee,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Short,  Jim  and  Mary  Jo  (Hartzler),  Goshen, 
Ind,,  first  child,  Kelly  Jo,  Aug.  22,  1977, 

Sider,  Robert  and  Pat,  Monkton,  Ont.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  Apr,  26, 
1977, 

Souder,  W,  Blaine  and  Linda  (Wireman),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Bethany  Jill,  Sept.  22, 
1977. 

Troyer,  Richard  and  Shirley,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  Lynn,  Sept.  26,  1977. 

Weber,  Glen  and  Kathy  (Bowers),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Angie  Dawn,  Sept.  15, 
1977. 

Wilbur,  Larry  and  Geraldine  (Albright),  Mid- 
dletown, Va.,  third  daughter,  Susan  Alaine,  Sept, 
11,  1977. 

Witmer,  Willard  and  Deborah  (Brown),  Leo, 
Ind,,  second  son,  Wesley  Lynn,  Aug.  30,  1977. 

Yeager,  Jerry  T.  and  Sharon  (Keener),  Gham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Allen,  Aug.  23, 
1977. 


marriages 


“They  shall  be  one  flesh”  (Gen.  2 24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Coblentz  — Miller.  — Marion  Coblentz  and 
Nancy  Miller,  both  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville 
cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Sept.  18,  1977. 

Dixon  — Kreider.  — Bruce  Dixon,  Carlsbad, 
Calif.,  and  Cynthia  Kreider,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Orange  Fellowship,  by  John  Kreider,  father  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  20,  197’7. 

Eberly — High. — Harold  B,  Eberly,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  and  Ruth  Ann  High,  Narvon,  Pa.,  both  of 
Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst  and  Ben- 
jamin Brubacher,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Flack — Coblentz. — Brad  Flack,  Alta  Loma, 
Calif.,  and  Kathy  Coblentz,  Upland,  Calif., 
Sharon  cong.,  by  John  Kreider.  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Groff — Shaeffer. — Charles  N.  Groff,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  and  Cynthia  D.  Shaeffer, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  H.  Ray- 
mond Charles,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Hershberger — Kaufman. — Rich  Hershberger, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Sue  Kaufman, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by  Elvin  J.  Som- 
mers, Sept.  17,  1977. 

Hostetler — Patent. — Jim  Hostetler  and  Kay 
Patent,  both  of  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Roy  E.  Hostetler,  father  of  the  groom.  Sept.  23, 
1977. 

Konz  — Yoder.  — Edward  Konz,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Barbara  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Marl- 
boro cong.,  by  Elmer  S.  Yoder,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Kuhns  — Yoder.  — Tony  Kuhns,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Mary  Jane  Yoder,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  by  Elvin  J.  Sommers,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Leaman — Slagle. — Carl  Leaman,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Charlene  Slagle, 
Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Leaman,  father  of  the  groom.  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Lucore  — Yoder.  — Richard  Lucore,  Akron, 
Ohio,  American  Baptist,  and  Henrietta  Yoder, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  by  Elmer  S. 
Yoder,  Apr.  30,  1977. 

Nice — Schrock. — Gerald  S.  Nice,  Earlington, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Anna  R.  Schrock, 
Royersford,  Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  by  Orie  Schrock, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Aug.  6, 
1977. 

Overholt — Thompson. — Galen  Bruce  Over- 
holt, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and 
Gloria  Jean  Thompson,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  by 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


I can't  say 
enough  tor  these 
relief  sales. 


It's  a chance  each  year  to  meet  friends, 
to  see  and  buy  lots  of  unusual  items, 
and  on  top  of  all  that,  I find  myself 
identifying  with 


Oh,  how's  that? 


I need 

an  Alka-Seltzer! 


October  18, 1977 
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Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Plank — Helmuth. — Richard  Plank,  Arthur,  111., 
and  Susanna  Helmuth,  Areola,  111.,  both  of  Arthur 
cong.,  bv  Noah  Helmuth  and  Paul  Sieber,  Aug. 
27,  1977.'  , , , , 

Richer— Calvert. — Brooks  Richer,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Susan  Calvert, 
Cambridge,  Ont,,  Edson  cong.,  by  Sam  Wenger, 
July  15,  1977. 

Slabach — Yoder. — Phil  Slabach,  Milford,  Ind., 
and  Melody  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from  Sun- 
nyside  cong.,  by  Clare  Schumm,  Aug.  27,  1977. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  wlikli  die  in  the  I,4ird  ( Kev.  14.13).  We 
seek  to  piihlish  oiiitiiaries  of  all  uho  die  as  rneniluTs  of  the  Men* 
imiiite  (diiireh.  Please  do  not  send  iis  ohitiiaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Bontrager,  Glen  P.,  son  of  Alvin  and  Ardene 
(Sheets),  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  2,  1959; 
died  by  drowning  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1977; 
aged  18  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  and  2 
brothers  (David  and  Rex).  He  attended  Olive 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Childs,  Nathaniel  Bryant,  son  of  Arthur  E.  and 
Jane  E.  (Schrag)  Childs,  was  born  prematurely  on 
Sept.  6,  1977,  and  died  the  same  day.  Surviving 
are  his  parents  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ed  Childs  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Schrag). 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  Plevna  Cemetery, 
Sept.  9,  in  charge  of  Calvin  King. 

Fink,  Irvin  E.,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Laura 
(Risser)  Fink,  was  born  in  Indiana,  Jan.  18,  1899; 
died  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  13,  1977;  aged  78 
y.  On  May  6,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Maude 
Culp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 children 
(Miriam — Mrs.  Wayne  Klopfenstein,  Marjorie — 
Mrs.  Leo  Freed,  Wayne,  Lowell,  Glenn,  Doris, 
Beatrice — Mrs,  Donald  Yoder,  Wanda,  and  Sher- 
rill— Mrs.  Glenn  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin; 
interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Gardner,  Verna,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Martha 
(Schrock)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Feb.  20,  1892;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing 
Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1977;  aged 
85  y.  She  was  married  to  Jacob  Hasler,  who  clied 
in  1955.  She  was  later  married  to  Alvin  F. 
Gardner,  who  died  in  1970.  Surviving  are  one 
nephew  (Palmer  Gerber)  and  one  niece  (Mrs. 
Fern  Brown),  whom  she  reared;  4 stepdaughters 
(Mrs.  Mary  Dietz,  Mrs.  Esther  Domer,  Mrs.  Irene 
Stevanus,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  King),  12  stepgrand- 
children,  25  stepgreat-grandchildren,  5 stepgreat- 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Sny- 
der) and  3 brothers  (Ora,  Roy,  and  Monroe).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  5 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  26,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Robert  Lee,  son  of  Edgar  and 
Verna  May  (Cressman)  Gingerich,  was  born  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  June  13,  1959;  died  in  an  au- 
tomobile accident  on  Sept,  22,  1977;  aged  18  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Brenda  and 
Lisa),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Gingerich).  He  attended  Blake  Mennonite 
Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Westlake 
Funeral  Home,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Sept,  25,  in  charge 
of  Clayton  Kuepfer;  interment  in  Blake  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Good,  Sarah  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Landes)  Wenger,  died  at  Albany,  Ore., 
June  14,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Julv  27,  1919,  she 
was  married  to  Abraham  Good,  who  died  on  July 
27,  1975.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Tilman  Kauffman,  Martha  Yoder,  Esther 
Good,  James,  and  Edwin),  14  grandchildren,  7 


great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Nora  Hershey, 
Mary  Detweiler,  and  Barbara  Garber).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  June  17,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Garber  and  Max  Yoder. 

Grabill,  Mable,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Anna 
(Gardner)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Sept.  25,  1892;  died  at  Goshen  Hospital,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Sept.  21,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Jan.  13,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  John  S,  Grabill,  who  died  on 
Feb.  6,  1972.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Irene — 
Mrs.  Maurice  Weldy,  2 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home,  Sept.  23, 
in  charge  of  Bob  Detweiler  and  John  Mosemann; 
interment  in  Clinton  Brick  Cemetery,  Mid- 
dlebury. 

Horst,  Wayne  Robert,  son  of  Osiah  and  Fern 
Horst,  was  born  Aug.  5,  1950;  died  of  malignant 
melanoma,  Aug.  25,  1977;  aged  27  y.  His  wife, 
Marjorie,  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Shelly  and  Christine),  2 brothers  (Glen  and 
Roger),  and  one  sister  (Martha — Mrs.  W.  De- 
Monte).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Warden 
Woods  Church,  Ontario,  Aug.  29;  interment  in 
St.  Johns  Cemetery,  Norway. 

Liechty,  Jill  Ann,  daughter  of  Omar  W.  and 
Mary  Marie  (Zehr)  Liechty,  was  born  at  Leo, 
Ind.,  Jan.  6,  1952;  died  of  cancer  at  Leo,  Ind., 
Sept.  23,  1977;  aged  25  y.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  3 sisters  (Janie,  Lois,  and  Wendy),  and  2 
larothers  (Omar  Wayne,  Jr.,  and  Sherman).  She 
was  a member  of  North  Leo  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  26,  in 
charge  of  John  King  and  Ray  Erb;  interment  in 
Leo  Cemetery. 

Miller,  David  Dean,  son  of  Richard  and  Lois 
(Troyer)  Miller,  was  born  in  Manistique,  Mich., 
June  3,  1956;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
St.  Johns,  Mich.,  July  31,  1977;  aged  21  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  parents,  5 brothers  (Alan,  Roderick, 
Wendell,  Jonathan,  and  Leighton),  and  2 sisters 
(Christine  and  Rachel).  He  attended  Wildwood 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church,  in  charge  of  Milo 
Stahl  and  Lloyd  Miller;  interment  at  Sandtown 
Cemetery. 

Paul,  Barbara  R.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Ella 
(Risser)  Hernley,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1881;  died  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1977;  aged 
96  y.  On  Aug.  8,  1906,  she  was  married  to  John  C, 
Paul,  who  died  in  1949.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (John 
H.,  C.  Milford,  and  M.  Donald),  one  daughter 
(Ella  Honsaker),  16  grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 brothers  (Henry,  Elam,  and 
Melvin).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant 
sons.  She  was  a member  of  Kingview  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Scottdale 
Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  29,  in  charge  of  Edwin 
Alderfer  and  John  Drescher;  interment  in  Scott- 
dale Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Clara,  daughter  of  Rudy  and  Lizzie 
(Yoder),  Bontrager,  was  born  at  Yoder,  Kan,,  Oct. 
21,  1896;  died  at  Greencroft,  Goshen,  Ind,,  Sept, 
15,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug.  19,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Maneleus  J.  Fry,  who  died  in  1918.  In 
May  1920,  she  was  married  to  Jerry  P.  Shrock, 
who  died  on  Sept.  26,  1958.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Maynard  Shrock),  2 daughters  (Vera — Mrs.  Har- 
old Miller,  and  Janice — Mrs,  Robert  Rabenstein), 
15  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Jerry  R.,  William,  and  Leroy  Bon- 
trager), and  2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  D,  K.  Bon- 
trager, and  Susie — Mrs.  Dave  Beachy.  She  was  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  18,  in 
charge  of  Bob  Detweiler;  interment  in  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Middlebury. 

Simpson,  Robert  J.,  son  of  James  and  Margaret 
(Bristow)  Simpson,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mar,  9,  1911;  died  at  Wooster  (Ohio)  Community 
Hospital,  Aug.  30,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Oct.  19, 
1963,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Weaver,  who  sur- 
vives, Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (Sam).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 


Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
1,  in  charge  of  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus  and  Roman 
Stutzman;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Cem- 
etery. 

Steiner,  Samuel  Andrew,  3-day  old  son  of 
Richard  and  Wanda  (Gingerich)  Steiner,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  was  interred  at  Kidron  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  where  graveside  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  26.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  sister 
(Christina),  one  brother  (Matthew),  maternal 
grandparents  (Alvin  and  Frieda  Ginger!  h),  pa- 
ternal grandparents  (Marvin  and  Mary  Steiner), 
and  maternal  great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Susie 
Wengerd), 

Umble,  Annie  K.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Sally 
(Petersheim)  Smoker,  was  born  in  Highland 
'Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1890;  died  at  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  2,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec.  10,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Christian  L.  Umble,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ivan  and  Lloyd). 
She  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
7,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Engle,  Abner  Stoltzfus,  and 
Aaron  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 

Weaver,  J.  Irvin,  son  of  Daniel  L.  and  Marian 
(Rutt)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  May 
18,  1933;  died  June  9,  1977;  aged  44  y.  On  Oct.  3, 
1953,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Gehman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  2 
daughters  (Karen — Mrs.  Kenneth  Sensenig,  and 
Sylvia),  2 sons  (Timothy  and  Donald),  2 brothers 
(Victor  and  A.  Richard),  and  4 sisters  (Gloria — 
Mrs.  Mahlon  Rissler,  Lois — Mrs.  Henry  Bird, 
Gladys — Mrs.  Henry  Zeiset,  and  Sharon — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Kilheffer).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Weaverland  District.  He  served 
several  years  in  Addis  Ababa  Bookstore  in 
Ethiopia,  and  also  taught  several  years  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  He  was  a 
member  of  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  12,  in 
charge  of  Aaron  Hollinger,  Alvin  Martin,  Earl 
Sensenig,  and  David  N.  Weaver;  interment  in 
adjoiping  cemetery. 

Weber,  Allen  S.,  son  of  Ephriam  and  Leah 
(Snider)  Weber,  was  born  at  Elmira,  Ont,,  Oct.  9, 
1885;  died  following  surgery  at  the  K & W Hos- 
pital, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  23,  1977;  aged  91  y. 
On  June  6,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Laura 
Schiedel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Vernon,  Gordon,  and  Ralph),  one  daughter 
(Sylvia — Mrs.  Home  Schwindt),  and  one  sister 
(Lucinda — Mrs.  Norman  Dettweiler).  He  was  a 
member  of  Floradale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  26,  in  charge 
of  Lester  Kehl  and  Gerald  Good;  interment  in 
Floradale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary  Anna  (Butz),  was  bom  in  Barton 
Co,,  Kan.,  Jan.  4,  1889;  died  at  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  Sept.  25,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Mar.  17, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Martin  M.  Yoder,  who 
died  on  Mar,  26,  1974.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Reuben  and  Paul  M),  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Mable 
■Voder,  Mrs.  Inez  Hockett,  Mrs,  Martha  Schmidt, 
and  Mrs,  Betty  Eschnaur),  17  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Mrs,  Maggie 
Goff,  Mrs.  Genola  Kilgore,  Mrs.  Bessie  Cullop, 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Amcell).  She  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of 
Waldo  Miller  and  Fred  Gingerich;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Harold  M.  Lambert;  page  784,  David  Osborne. 
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Heavy  damage  to  churches 
reported  in  Kansas  City 

Damages  estimated  at  more  than  $300, 
000  were  sustained  by  two  United  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  flash  flood  which 
swept  through  Kansas  City.  Some  reports  in- 
dicated that  damages  totaled  more  than 
$200,000  at  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
where  12  feet  of  water  in  the  basement 
destroyed  mechanical  equipment  and  dam- 
aged church  offices.  Outside  the  church, 
cars  were  said  to  be  buried  in  the  mud  “after 
being  tossed  about  like  toys.”  Damage  to 
Village  Presbyterian  Church  in  nearby 
Prairie  Mission,  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 
The  kitchen  and  library  on  the  lower  floors 
were  ruined  and  the  south  wing  of  its  educa- 
tion building  sustained  heavy  damage. 
Village  Presbyterian  is  the  second  largest 
congregation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  according  to  a denominational 
report. 

Catholic  Charities  unit  endorses 
national  boycott  of  Stevens  Co. 

A national  boycott  of  J.  P.  Stevens  & Co., 
the  textile  manufacturer,  was  endorsed  in 
New  York  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities.  J.  P.  Stevens  & Co.  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  have  been  at  loggerheads 
for  years.  Since  1965,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  found  the  company 
guilty  of  violating  Board  provisions  in  15 
cases.  Those  decisions  have  been  upheld 
eight  times  by  Federal  Courts  of  Appeal  and 
three  times  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Back  pay  awards  to  289  workers  total  more 
than  $1.3  million.  The  court  actions  against 
the  company  indicate  that  Stevens  is  exert- 
ing “no  serious  efforts  to  negotiate,”  the 
Catholic  Charities  resolution  said. 


Uganda  bans  many  church  bodies 
calling  them  threat  to  the  state 

An  official  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches  said  it  was  “not  surprising”  to 
learn  of  Uganda’s  ban  of  all  but  three  Chris- 
tian churches,  announced  on  Sept.  20.  The 
spokesman  said,  “President  Amin  feels 
threatened  by  the  church  as  a whole  because 
it  is  the  only  organization  in  the  country  that 
can  provide  formidable  opposition  to  him.  ” 
According  to  the  Ugandan  government 
announcement,  the  only  Christian  de- 
nominations that  will  be  legally  permitted 


are  the  Church  of  Uganda  (Anglican),  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Ugandan 
Orthodox  Church.  David  Barrett,  an  An- 
glican missionary  in  Nairobi,  asserted  that 
“President  Amin  would  like  to  get  at  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  well,  but  as  they  are  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  Uganda  the 
idea  of  banning  them  is  ridiculous.  ” 

Major  Stella  Bywaters,  director  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  Uganda,  said,  “The  banning 
may  not  happen.  We  shall  wait  and  pray.  ” 
She  and  other  representatives  of  groups  on 
the  banned  list  said  they  had  not  been  for- 
mally notified  of  their  being  outlawed. 


Minister’s  condemnation  of  “rock” 
spurs  burning  of  records 

After  Randy  Parker,  associate  pastor  of 
New  Life  Baptist  Church,  delivered  a mes- 
sage in  which  he  said  that  “rock  music  is  the 
tool  of  the  devil  to  get  into  teenagers’ 
minds,”  40  young  people  gathered  outside 
the  church  and  burned  rock  records  and 
tapes  and  magazines  that  cover  the  rock 
scene.  “Rock  music,  ” Mr.  Parker  said,  “talks 
about  adultery  and  fornication.  The  Bible 
says  we  ought  to  worship  with  spiritual 
hymns  and  songs.  He  and  his  father,  Grady 
Parker,  pastor  of  the  church,  set  the  bonfire 
in  a 55-gallon  drum  outside  the  church. 
Teenagers  carried  records,  tapes,  and  mag- 
azines in  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders  to 
the  fire. 


U.S.  population  growth 
reported  ebbing 

A U.S.  census  report  indicates  that  the  na- 
tional population  growth  has  dropped  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  10  years,  with  a decline 
in  annual  gain  from  2.9  million  in  1957  to 
1.5  million  in  1977.  The  total  population  of 
the  U.S.  on  Jan.  1,  1977,  including  armed 
forces  personnel  abroad,  was  an  estimated 
216,022,000 — an  increase  of  1,576,000  over 
the  previous  January,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Declining  birth  rates  and  stabi- 
lization of  immigration  were  cited  as  major 
factors  in  the  declining  population  growth. 

Jews  for  Jesus  official  claims 
organization  is  being  harassed 

Susan  Perlman,  information  officer  for  a 
California-based  group  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians called  Jews  for  Jesus,  told  an  organiza- 
tion of  Christian  lawyers  that  her  organiza- 
tion is  being  “harassed  ” by  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. She  was  one  of  several  representatives 
of  groups  engaged  in  campus  ministries  who 
described  their  work  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Legal  Society,  a 15- 
year-old  national  organization  of  about  1, 
500  attorneys. 


According  to  Ms.  Perlman,  Jewish  organi- 
zations “perpetually  complain  to  people  in 
authority,  who  react  by  overregulating  our 
activities  and  preventing  us  from  carrying 
out  our  mandate  to  share  the  faith.  This 
most  often  occurs  at  airports,  on  college 
campuses,  and  in  business  areas.  ” 

Catholic  Charities  report  government 
accounts  for  largest  source  of  funds 

The  government  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  income  for  Catholic  Charities. 
Federal  and  state  grants  in  1976  amounted 
to  $142,428,954,  or  45  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  of  local  agencies  and  institutions 
reporting  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  (NCCC).  Church  funds, 
including  almost  $11  million  in  investment 
income,  totaled  $62.8  million,  or  20  percent, 
of  the  $318,085,151  received  last  year  for  a 
broad  range  of  social  programs.  Total  1976 
expenditures  topped  $336  million.  Catholic 
Charities  figures  do  not  include  hospitals, 
schools,  the  Campaign  for  Human  Develop- 
ment, or  parish  services. 

Zambia’s  Baptists  meet 
despite  curfew,  tensions 

Baptists  in  Zambia  went  ahead  with  a 
three-week,  nationwide  evangelistic  crusade 
in  September,  despite  a curfew  and  a 
blackout  that  presaged  the  possibility  of  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Zambia  and 
white-ruled  Rhodesia.  A cloud  of  un- 
certainty loomed  over  the  first  few  days  of 
revivals  in  the  crusade  that  involved  all  of 
the  80  Baptist  churches  and  mission  sta- 
tions in  Zambia.  Zambian  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda  imposed  a curfew  and 
blackout  daily  in  four  major  cities.  The 
move  came  four  days  after  reports  of  a 
Rhodesian  bombing  raid  on  a Zambian 
border  town. 


Diocese  sets  yearlong  study 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  called  upon  all  members  of  the 
diocese  to  “make  a real  leap  forward  ” in  the 
development  of  their  spirituality  by  taking 
part  in  a yearlong  study  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  which  he  said  was  written  for  a 
young  Christian  community.  Bishop  Carroll 
Dozier  and  his  program  planners  expressed 
hope  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  adults 
in  the  diocese  of  43,000  Catholics  will 
eventually  participate  in  some  aspect  of  the 
program  before  it  ends  in  November  1978. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  one  third  of  the  entire 
adult  population  of  the  diocese  will  attend  a 
complete  course  of  study  which  will  begin 
on  Jan.  22.  Children  and  youth  will  also  be 
given  special  instruction  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew. 
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The  simple  life 

(as  modeled  by  Helen  and  Scott  Nearing) 


I was  vaguely  aware  of  Helen  and  Scott  Nearing  earlier, 
but  I got  an  introduction  to  them  last  winter  through  an 
article  in  Horticulture  magazine.  In  their  70s  and  90s  respec- 
tively, Helen  and  Scott  live  on  a self-sufficient  farm  in 
Maine.  Their  only  source  of  cash  income  is  a small  blueberry 
patch.  Horticulture  referred  to  an  earlier  experience  of  theirs 
described  in  their  book  Living  the  Good  Life  (Schocken, 

1971,  $2.95),  which  tells  of  a 20-year  experience  in  Vermont 
which  began  in  1932.  The  prelude  to  this  is  not  detailed  but 
evidently  Scott  was  a teacher  from  1910  and  was  rejected — 
even  persecuted — for  his  beliefs  in  pacifism  and  vege- 
tarianism. So  in  1932  they  retired  to  a run-down  farm  in  the 
valley  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  to  begin  a new  life 
where  they  could  practice  their  convictions. 

The  style  of  life  they  have  followed  in  the  more  than  40 
years  since  then  has  been  what  might  be  called  “simple.  ” 
Mennonites  used  to  be  known  as  those  of  the  simple  life,  but 
for  several  generations  we  have  been  fleeing  and/or  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  this  simple  style.  Even  the  Old  Order  Amish, 
who  have  tried  to  stand  firm,  are  being  forced  to  come  to 
terms  with  certain  complexities  of  modern  culture.  In  fact,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  a simple  life  would  be. 

Yet  on  occasion  some  of  us  remember  a time  when  we  did 
not  worry  about  the  stock  market,  the  consumer  price  index, 
or  the  possibility  of  an  electric  blackout.  Is  it  possible  today  to 
live  without  these  worries?  The  Nearings  have  done  so  for 
more  than  40  years.  How  did  they  do  it? 

The  Nearings  sought  to  find  a style  that  would  be 
essentially  self-reliant.  That  is,  they  attempted  to  produce 
food  for  themselves  in  their  own  Vermont  garden.  They  de- 
cided against  animal  husbandry,  concluding  that  this  is  both 
demeaning  to  the  animals  and  bondage  to  humans  who  are 
tied  to  their  care.  Their  single  concession  to  modern 
technology  was  a pickup  truck.  They  did  their  own  building 
construction,  using  stone,  and  heated  their  house  with  wood. 
As  much  as  possible  they  ate  foods  in  season  to  cut  down  on 
preserving.  Their  concrete  mixer  had  only  a hand  crank. 

The  Nearings  determined  also  to  live  a non-predatory  life. 
They  could  not  be  completely  self-reliant.  There  were 
taxes — even  in  Vermont — and  some  food  was  purchased. 
They  bought  a second  farm  which  had  a sugar  maple  bush 


and  found  almost  by  accident  that  the  syrup  was  marketable. 
But  they  would  sell  or  barter  their  goods  at  a price  based  on 
the  cost  of  production  rather  than  what  the  traffic  would 
bear.  The  concern  was  to  share  with  their  neighbors,  not  to 
prey  upon  them. 

The  Nearings’  simple  life  was  also  ecologically  responsible. 
They  built  up  the  soil  from  year  to  year,  not  only  growing 
better  food,  but  improving  it  as  an  investment  for  future 
generations.  They  did  this  without  commercial  fertilizer  or 
even  animal  wastes,  but  simply  through  composting  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Thus,  except  for  the  pickup  truck  and  building 
materials,  they  exerted  no  pressure  on  the  environment,  nor 
did  they  squander  prec'ous  natural  resources. 

What  then  did  they  accomplish?  They  did  not  convert  the 
neighbors.  People  in  their  valley  were  generally  glad  to  have 
them  as  neighbors  and  some  worked  with  them,  but  none 
changed  their  family  diets. 

More  interest  was  shown  by  people  from  afar  who  came  to 
visit  in  such  numbers  that  the  Nearings  prepared  a form  let- 
ter to  send  to  inquirers.  The  letter  explained  what  manner  of 
life  they  lived  and  how  alcohol,  coffee,  and  tobacco  were 
taboo  in  their  home. 

People  who  came  were  welcome  to  eat  and  to  work  with 
them.  Some  no  doubt  hurried  away  to  buy  hamburgers,  and 
others  were  more  interested  in  rest  than  work.  A few  seemed 
to  understand. 

The  Nearings  have  lived  a life  that  has  been  satisfying  to 
them.  According  to  their  reports,  what  they  have  done  is 
what  they  wanted  to  do  and  they  have  no  regrets. 

Like  many  of  the  visitors,  most  of  us  are  so  surprised,  we  do 
not  see  them  as  believable  models  for  us  or  for  the  poor 
throughout  the  world.  But  having  read  this  book  at  the  time 
when  U.S.  steel  companies  are  laying  off  thousands  of 
workers,  I was  impressed  to  learn  of  these  who  are  free  from 
such  worries. 

Throughout  the  world,  people  are  looking  for  ways  to  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  poverty.  Too  many  are  looking 
toward  the  industrial  model  with  its  cycle  of  production/ 
pollution,  layoffs/unemployment  insurance.  A better  model 
is  that  of  the  Nearings  who  love  and  cultivate  the  land  and 
find  from  this  sustainment  and  fulfillment. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Volunteers  in  Lesotho:  to  go  or  stay? 

by  Mahlon  M.  Hess 


In  a difficult  situation  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteers  in  Lesotho  are  seeking  to  be  helpful.  Lesotho  is 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Afriea,  yet  even  in  the  village 
shops  there  is  available  a wide  selection  of  food,  drinks,  cloth- 
ing, and  luxury  items,  so  attractive  that  it  is  easy  for  people  to 
neglect  the  family’s  basic  needs. 

Funds  and  volunteers  eontinue  to  flow  into  the  country 
and  many  people  have  developed  a dependent  attitude.  For 
example,  in  a school  composition  one  student  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  ageney  would  eover  school  fees  and  relieve 
parents  of  that  burden. 

During  his  first  term  Rubin  Wiens,  Abbotsford,  B.C., 
served  in  Scott  Hospital  in  Morija,  a private  hospital  dealing 
mainly  in  maternal  and  child  health  eare.  He  was  hospital 
pharmacist  and  trained  nationals  who  succeeded  him.  Now 
he  is  back  for  a second  term,  serving  all  the  private  hospitals 
in  the  eountry,  training  pharmaeists  and  arranging  adequate 
drugs  and  supplies  for  them.  Recently  he  made  two  trips  into 


the  highlands  where  the  incidence  of  malnutrition  is  25 
percent,  visiting  the  small  clinics.  He  arranges  for  each  clinic 
to  be  serviced  by  its  nearest  hospital.  The  hospital  staff  visit 
the  clinic  regularly  and  help  them  obtain  drugs  and  supplies. 

Schools  in  a circle.  The  educational  system  in  Lesotho  is 
caught  in  a vicious  circle.  Many  schools  lack  adequate  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  books.  Finances  are  not  adequate; 
much  help  is  needed  in  bookkeeping  and  budget  control. 
There  is  a lack  of  clear-cut  government  policy  for  education. 

This  difficult  situation  provides  an  opportunity  for  vol- 
unteer Peter  Andres,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  to  teach  math  and 
share  his  faith  in  Butha  Buthe  Secondary  School.  One  fifth  of 
the  students  have  joined  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
and  gather  for  weekly  Bible  study  and  other  activities.  Andres 
serves  as  their  counselor  and  leads  a Sunday  evening  worship 
serviee.  Not  surprisingly,  the  young  man  chosen  by  the  other 
students  as  SCM  leader  has  also  been  chosen  by  the  teachers 
to  be  captain  of  the  sehool  next  year.  Andres  was  recently 


Lesotho  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 


chosen  by  the  headmaster  to  serve  as  his  deputy,  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  school  for  several  months  while  the  headmaster 
goes  overseas  for  further  training. 

Agriculture  is  the  country’s  chief  resource,  but  in  the  past 
five  years  production  has  dropped  50  percent.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  many  agencies,  is  seeking  to  help 
people  move  beyond  subsistence  agriculture.  Fred  Bartel, 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  is  involved  in  developing  a fish-farming 
project.  The  people  build  an  earthen  dam  to  provide  a 
reservoir  of  water.  Below  the  dam  they  dig  fishponds  and 
channels  to  bring  water  from  the  reservoir.  For  their  work 
they  receive  staple  foods.  A local  man  is  trained  as  caretaker 
of  the  fishponds. 

Many  communities  raise  ducks  on  their  fishponds.  Duck 
droppings  reduce  the  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  in  the 
water.  Since  the  ducks  forage  for  their  food,  this  secondary 
project  increases  the  level  of  income. 

So  that  the  project  produces  some  profit  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  community  pays  only  a part  of  the  costs  in  the  first 
year  of  operation.  The  fishponds  are  set  up  as  community 
projects;  the  income  is  used  to  build  a community  center  or 
in  some  other  way  that  will  improve  life  in  the  total  com- 
munity. 

Tied  in  with  South  Africa.  Surrounded  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  the  people  of  Lesotho,  called  Basotho,  are  eager 
to  see  the  end  of  apartheid.  They  are  concerned  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  across  the  border. 

They  also  feel  that  the  republic  has  some  responsibility  for 
keeping  in  power  the  government  which  they  refused  at  the 
polls  in  1970.  Many  Basotho  lack  confidence  in  their  present 
government;  they  declare  their  opposition  openly.  However, 


Mahlon  M.  Hess  recently  spent  a year  at  Bukiroba  Bible  School,  Musoma, 
Tanzania.  He  is  now  associate  secretary  of  church  relations,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Lesotho  is  economically  dependent  on  South  Africa.  Forty-  | 
five  percent  of  the  men,  whose  wages  provide  one  third  of  the  | 
nation’s  income  work  in  South  African  mines. 

In  this  situation  volunteers  Floyd  Mast,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ^ 
and  Kathy  Royer,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  working  with  the  Chris- 
tian Council  of  Lesotho  in  a witness  to  love  and  justice. 
Resources  from  the  local  churches  are  being  made  available  i 
to  the  Basotho  families  who  have  been  detained  by  their  own  ] 
government. 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  provided  to  refugees  from 
South  Africa.  A few  youths  arrived  from  Soweto  soon  after 
the  riots  of  June  1976.  Recently  a dozen  children  ages  12-16 
came  to  Maseru.  Encouraged  by  their  parents,  they  fled  after  j 
police  began  checking  school  records  and  imprisoning  some  ' 
of  their  classmates.  “They  were  noticeably  afraid  of  white 
persons,  ” Kathy  Royer  reported.  “It  seemed  hard  for  them  to  ^ 
believe  that  a white  person  would  listen  sympathetically  and 
share  in  providing  their  needs.  But  their  level  of  trust  is 
growing.”  j 

A feeling  to  go  home.  MCC’s  Lesotho  program  is  now  in 
its  fourth  year,  and  volunteers  have  begun  to  plug  in  at  some 
significant  points.  But  they  often  get  the  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  go  home. 

There  are  40  overseas  agencies  pouring  funds  and  person- 
nel into  Lesotho.  Many  Basotho  have  become  dependent 
upon  handouts,  symbolized  by  the  children  along  the  roads 
who  invite  one  to  give  them  “five  cents  ” or  “sweets.  ” 

Should  all  expatriates  be  withdrawn  from  the  country  so 
that  the  nation  can  begin  to  work  out  its  own  solutions  to  its 
problems?  If  that  is  right  MCC  ought  to  announce  its  deci- 
sion, give  its  reasons,  and  set  the  pace  in  withdrawal.  Or  has  a 
Christian  group  something  distinctive  to  offer?  Can  a Chris- 
tian agency  make  a contribution  in  a way  that  will  facilitate 
development  and  not  hinder  it? 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  Christian  volunteers  need 
most  to  grow.  In  whatever  they  do,  they  must  bear  the 
presence  of  Jesus  into  the  situations  where  they  live  and 
work. 
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Young  adults:  problem  or  resource? 

by  Bob  Zuercher 


Those  of  us  who  are  among  the  “in  group”  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  have  a problem.  The  problem  is  how  to  in- 
clude those  who  are  members  of  the  church,  but  who  feel  like 
they’re  on  the  outside.  We  who  are  “in,”  generally  speaking, 
are  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60,  married  and  relatively  set- 
tled in  a particular  congregation.  Those  who  are  “out”  are 
the  elderly,  the  mentally  or  physically  disabled,  single 
parents,  and  youth,  to  name  a few.  In  my  work  I’m  aware  of 
the  “outness”  of  another  group — single  young  adults. 

Single  young  adults  are  from  18  to  30  years  old,  transient, 
and  may  be  searching  for  their  niche  in  the  church.  I’m  talk- 
ing about  the  ones  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  They  are  alumni  of  our  children’s  Sunday  school 
system,  and  probably  participated  in  and  felt  good  about 
MYF.  They  may  even  have  been  leaders  in  the  youth 
program,  taking  responsibility  for  it  and  feeling  much 
ownership.  But  then  they  “graduated”  from  MYF.  Unlike  15 
years  ago,  young  people  now  tend  to  take  leave  of  MYF  when 
they  graduate  from  high  school.  The  point  is,  they  are  now  in 
a vacuum  between  the  “youth  congregation”  and  the  “adult 
congregation,  ” feeling  like  as  don  t really  fit  in  either. 

Some  congregations  and  conferences  are  trying  to  respond 
to  this  predicament  by  organizing  post-high  fellowship 
groups.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  need  is  admirable,  but  is  it 
really  getting  at  our  problem?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  organiz- 
ing post-high  groups  we  are  in  effect  creating  a third  “con- 
gregation.” Rather  than  working  hard  at  integration  and 
interaction  across  age  barriers,  we  are  content  with  pseudo- 
congregations made  up  of  age-determined  peer  groups.  Of 
course,  these  pseudo-congregations  don’t  solve  the  problem 
of  inclusion.  They  merely  postpone  the  problem  from  age  14 
to  age  30 — and  many  there  be  that  drift  away  in  the  mean- 
time! 

Rather  than  continuing  to  create  pseudo-congregations,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a simple  alternative.  Assumptions  un- 
derlying this  alternative  are  that  a church  is  meant  to  be  one 


Bob  Zuercher  was  formerly  associate  secretary  for  churchwide  youth 
ministries  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marianne,  now  serve  as  directors  of  the  London  (England)  Mennonite 
Centre. 


congregation,  that  everyone  has  a gift  to  be  used  in  building 
that  congregation  toward  unity  in  Christ,  and  that  these  gifts 
need  to  be  discerned  and  used. 

This  approach  would  normally  begin  when  a person 
decides  to  become  a member  at  whatever  age — as  an  MYFer 
or  single  young  adult.  Identifying  one  s gift  or  the  potential 
way  in  which  he  or  she  can  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  eongregation  would  be  part  of  the  becoming-a-member 
process.  A young  person  might  help  identify  a particular  way 
to  serve  the  congregation  in  which  he  or  she  has  interest  or 
potential,  such  as  leading  congregational  singing. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  provide  an  “apprenticing” 
experience  for  the  young  person  in  which  he  or  she  would 
learn  how  to  lead  singing  and  actually  do  it  occasionally.  This 
would  mean  working  closely  with  the  regular  song  leader(s), 
building  a relationship  and  developing  a gift  at  the  same 
time. 

This  same  basic  format  could  be  used  for  the  total  range  of 
congregational  leadership  and  involvement,  from  chairing  a 
committee  to  preaching  a sermon.  One  strength  of  the  ap- 
prentice model  is  that  it  provides  a way  for  young,  in- 
experienced members  to  participate  with  older,  experienced 
members  in  the  internal  workings  of  the  church — thus  be- 
coming “plugged  into  local  church  life  in  a good  way. 
Perhaps  by  the  time  these  MYFers  reach  young  adult  age, 
they  could  be  ready  to  take  on  a younger  apprentice 
themselves — rather  than  drifting  around  wondering  where  to 
fit  in.  In  this  way  the  youth  and  single  young  adults  could 
increasingly  become  a resource  to  the  congregation  (rather 
than  a problem). 

It  strikes  me  as  being  very  bad  stewardship  when  we  fail  to 
use  the  resources  God  has  given  us  in  youth  and  young 
adults.  They  are  at  a point  in  life  in  which  they  are  often  free 
to  serve — few  family  responsibilities,  frequently  less  pressing 
job  demands.  But  rather  than  clearly  calling  them  to  con- 
gregational involvement,  by  giving  them  experiences  that 
will  enable  their  serving,  we  push  them  off  in  their  own 
group  and  make  them  feel  like  they  re  on  the  outside.  I m 
suggesting  the  apprentice  model  as  one  way  to  work  at  more 
fully  involving  youth  and  young  adults  in  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation. 4 
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On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven 


by  Bruce  Yoder 


Heaven  has  always  baffled  me.  Pictured  as  a country  in  the 
clouds  or  a city  of  golden  streets,  heaven  seems  so  ethereal 
that  it  becomes  irrelevant  when  compared  to  the  hard 
realities  of  this  world.  The  stereotyped  picture  of  long  white 
robes,  harps,  and  wings  is  not  as  inviting  to  me  as  one  of  blue 
jeans,  bluegrass,  and  banjos  would  be.  Pointing  to  the  sky, 
my  friends  ask,  “How  can  you  believe  in  a place  out  there?”  I 
reply  that  I don’t,  for  it  is  precisely  as  a “place  out  there  ” that 
heaven  has  no  meaning. 

The  meaning  of  heaven  lies  not  in  its  being  a city  in  the 
sky,  for  the  true  meaning  of  heaven  is  the  complete  com- 
munion between  us  and  God.  When  our  relationship  with 
God  is  continually  unhindered  and  uninterrupted,  when  all 
distractions  have  withered  in  the  warmth  of  God’s  love,  when 
our  fellowship  with  God  is  our  only  thought — that  is  heaven. 
Not  a place,  but  a relationship.  Heaven,  then  is  not  confined 
to  the  skies  but  breaks  into  our  present  world  as  our  wills  be- 
come more  and  more  the  will  of  God,  as  we  increase  our  de- 
votion for  the  divine  in  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind. 

The  picture  of  heaven  painted  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
might  seem  to  support  the  heaven  that  has  baffled  me  and 
prompted  disbelief  for  many.  In  the  scene  in  Hebrews  11  we 
have  Abraham  and  Sarah  over  here  and  in  the  distant  back- 
ground is  the  heavenly  country  seen  from  afar.  If  the  picture 
is  sketched  with  only  these  few  bold  lines  we  have  a problem. 
The  problem  is  the  middle  ground. 

Does  the  middle  ground  matter?  I recognize  that  for  some 
this  is  no  problem.  If  the  focus  of  faith  is  the  crossing  of 
Jordan,  if  the  heavenly  city  is  the  core  of  this  life,  if  salvation 
means  getting  to  heaven,  the  middle  ground  doesn’t  matter. 
It  is  tolerated  or  ignored  altogether.  These  Christians  jump 
over  the  middle  ground,  but  in  the  process  I believe  that  they 
also  leapfrog  over  what  God  wants  them  to  enjoy  now — their 
present  saving  relationship  with  God.  The  middle  ground  is 
the  location  of  heaven  on  earth. 


Bruce  Yoder  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 


Racehorse  Christians  with  one-way  blinders  seem  always 
ready  to  race  out  of  this  world  of  limits,  of  time  and  space, 
that  seem  to  weigh  them  down.  But  was  it  not  God  to  whom 
they  race  who  created  this  world  of  time?  And  didn’t  Christ 
Himself  come  into  this  world  to  reveal  the  love  of  God?  God 
did  not  pull  us  away  from  our  home  to  reveal  to  us  a set  of 
Platonic  ideals  and  divine  doctrines.  No,  God  came  into  these 
earthly  acres  of  creation  to  walk  with  us  and  reveal  in  rela- 
tionship, as  Emmanuel,  the  way  of  salvation.  This  world  is 
not  what  weighs  us  down.  It  holds  us  up  as  we  walk  with  our 
God  and  Creator. 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  you  are  on  a walk  with  your 
best  friend.  As  you  stroll  along  a park  trail  you  swap  stories, 
smell  the  flowers,  notice  the  clouds.  At  times  you  will  walk  in 
silence,  for  your  enjoyment  comes  simply  from  being  with 
that  friend.  You  would  never  think  that  the  joy  of  your  walk 
together  would  be  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  trail  as  quickly  as 
possible.  How  silly  that  would  be!  And  how  unlike  Abraham 
who  set  out  with  God  not  even  knowing  where  he  was  going. 

Goal-oriented  relationships  with  people  or  with  God  are 
deadly,  as  if  the  point  of  life  was  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  the 
meaning  of  the  relationship  to  get  to  some  predetermined 
point  out  there.  “I  will  date  her  because  I want  to  marry  her. 
I will  marry  her  because  I want  to  have  children.”  I will  have 
children  because  I want  someone  to  take  care  of  me  when  I’m 
old.”  With  this  attitude  toward  the  world,  whatever  happens 
between  now  and  then  doesn’t  matter. 

If  success  is  achieving  a goal,  then  we  will  be  like  the 
young  man  who  claimed  that  he  could  run  the  hundred-yard 
dash  in  five  seconds  because  he  knew  a shortcut.  Taking 
shortcuts  in  relationships,  stepping  over  problems,  jumping 
over  ruts,  avoiding  conflict,  pushing  others  out  of  the  way — 
these  are  sure  ways  of  getting  to  the  goal  out  there  and  failing 
in  the  life  of  the  relationship  right  here. 

The  heavenly  city  described  in  Hebrews  may  seem  to  rein- 
force the  heaven  as  goal  syndrome,  but  I think  not.  There  is  a 
paradox  in  that  eleventh  chapter.  And  in  the  tension  within 
the  paradox  is  the  key  to  the  attitude  that  helps  us  to  see 
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heaven  on  earth.  We  read  that  Abraham  saw  and  greeted  the 
heavenly  city  from  afar.  We  also  read  that  Abraham  went  out 
not  knowing  where  he  was  to  go.  If  you  tell  me  that  there  is 
no  problem,  that  the  one  statement  is  a physical,  earthly  one 
while  the  other  is  concerned  with  spiritual,  heavenly  matters, 
then  I would  suggest  that  you  may  be  one  of  those  broad- 
jumping Christians  who  soars  over  the  middle  ground  of  life 
as  though  there  were  no  connection  between  where  we  are 
now  with  God  and  where  we  want  to  be.  There  is  a paradox, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  solved.  It  is  to  be  lived. 

A stranger  and  an  exile.  And  Abraham  did  that.  Not  know- 
ing where  he  was  to  go,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  a 
stranger  and  an  exile.  Not  knowing  where  he  was  to  go,  he 
was  not  in  a hurry  to  get  there.  No  goal  to  meet,  no  timetable 
to  keep.  A good  Hebrew,  Abraham  was  immersed  in  this 
earthly  life.  He  lived  here  not  successfully  but  faithfully.  Ab- 
raham walked  with  God  not  in  order  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  enjoy  the  faithful  walk  with 
God  along  that  trail.  Not  intent  on  pitching  his  tent  in 
heaven,  Abraham  was  more  concerned  to  discern  and  live  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  here  and  now  within  his  pilgrimage  of 
faith.  In  all  relationships,  the  point  is  not  to  get  to  a prede- 
termined end,  like  a child  waiting  for  recess,  but  to  enjoy,  put 
up  with,  suffer  through  whatever  is  going  on  in  this  world 
within  our  relationships. 

The  thrust  of  the  relationship  with  God  is  not  to  get  into 
heaven  down  the  road  but  to  live  faithfully  now  in  such  a way 
that  God’s  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Such  a pos- 
ture leads  to  startling  behavior.  Can  you  imagine  arguing 
with  God  in  order  to  save  a city  suffering  from  moral  blight? 
Abraham  did.  He  argued  long  and  hard,  pleaded  for  lives  he 


did  not  know,  begged,  cajoled,  reminded  (iod  of  divine  jus- 
tice, drove  a hard  bargain,  and  all  for  people  he  did  not  know, 
a city  full  of  sin. 

When  we  are  not  in  a hurry  to  get  to  a predetermined 
point,  to  achieve  a goal,  then  we  have  the  time  to  lift 
another  s case  before  God.  When  we  are  not  busy  protecting 
our  own  seat  on  the  heavenly  skylift  we  will  pray  more  easily 
for  those  who  could  not  care  less  about  God.  Concerned  more 
about  God  than  anything  else,  we  are  freed  from  the  preoccu- 
pation about  where  we  are  going  in  order  to  focus  upon  how 
and  with  whom  we  travel,  which  is  faithfully  with  God.  The 
middle  ground  is  important  not  for  how  much  is  covered,  but 
in  how  we  cover  it. 

Jesus  step  by  step.  Step  by  step  Jesus  walked  with  God 
through  this  life.  He  was  born,  grew  up  in  a home,  went 
through  adolescence,  became  a Man,  called  the  Twelve,  went 
through  disappointment  and  joy.  When  He  walked  from 
town  to  town  He  grew  thirsty  and  tired.  Even  when  those 
steps  led  Him  to  the  cross  He  went  through  it,  not  over  or 
around  it.  Jesus  did  not  vault  over  the  cross  in  order  to  get  to 
the  resurrection.  He  went  through  life  to  bring  us  life,  faith- 
ful to  the  will  of  God  each  step  of  the  way.  Jesus,  more  than 
any  other,  knew  the  joy  of  heaven  on  earth. 

It  is  in  our  own  life  with  Christ,  our  own  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
our  own  maturing  lives  of  faith  in  God  that  we  now  ex- 
perience our  saving  relationship  with  God.  Let  us  forsake  the 
mistaken  notion  of  needing  now  to  get  to  a place  called 
heaven.  Let  us  begin  now  to  live  with  God  and  for  God. 
Seeing  the  promise  of  completed  communion  with  God,  we 
set  out  not  knowing  where  we  go.  But  because  of  the  promi^ 
we  know  how  we  go,  and  with  whom.  ^ 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Christmas  in  May 

My  wife  was  serving  as  our  church  chorister  one  Sunday 
evening  in  May.  After  leading  us  in  several  hymns  of  her 
choice,  she  asked  if  there  were  any  requests. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence,  then  a boy  of  four  or  five 
piped  up,  “Away  in  a Manger. 

It  was  spring,  summer  was  just  around  the  corner, 
Christmas  was  long  gone,  for  most  of  us  forgotten. 

I held  my  breath.  The  group  that  evening  was  a mixed  one, 
adults,  teenagers,  plus  a few  scattered  children.  Among  the 
latter  was  Charles,  requesting  a song  about  the  birth  of  the 
baby  Jesus.  And  we  had  been  singing  hymns,  not  little 
children’s  choruses.  Besides,  his  choice  seemed  far  out  on 
that  warm  spring  evening. 

I expected  that  someone  would  snicker.  I even  wondered  if 
my  wife  might  not  say  kindly,  Perhaps  some  other  time, 
Charles.  ‘Away  in  a Manager’  is  really  a Christmas  song.” 

But  no  one  chuckled,  my  wife  paused  not  a moment,  and 


lustily  we  responded  to  the  small  one’s  request.  There  was  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  no  poinsettia  in  front  of  the  church,  no 
decorated  evergreen  tree  at  home,  but  for  a few  moments 
that  night  we  celebrated  Christmas  afresh  in  May. 

On  the  way  home  I congratulated  my  wife,  approving  her 
quick  response  and  adjustment.  She  seemed  a bit  surprised  at 
my  surprise,  and  said.  It  seemed  like  a normal  thing  to  do. 
Then  she  added,  ‘‘Jesus’  coming  into  the  world  is  as  im- 
portant in  May  as  it  is  in  December.  Tonight  that  song 
seemed  meaningful,  divorced  from  all  the  commercialism  of 
Christmas  as  the  world  celebrates  it.”  Her  enthusiasm  was 
real. 

Sometimes  I receive  gifts  in  December  that  I never  use. 
That  May  evening,  either  five  months  late,  or  seven  months 
early,  I received  from  a tiny  preschooler  a practical  gift, 
neatly  wrapped  up  by  my  own  wife. 

Jesus  is  not  just  for  a week  in  December,  but  for  every  day 
of  the  year.— Robert  J.  Baker 
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I High  school  drop-outs 
in  the  Appalachian  hiUs 
. have  an  MCC  teacher 
' to  help  them  learn  skills. 


■ '1 


Bihari  children  are  hungry; 
they  have  little  to  eat 
The  cHnic  at  Saidpur 
has  many  needs  to  meet 


810  feeds  a child  for  one  month 


S75  supports  the  teacher 
for  one  week 


Many  Third  World  mothers 
need  fabric  to  sew 
clothes  for  their  femihes 
as  their  children  grow. 


From  Russia  to  Germany 
these  Mennonites  came. 

Now  they’re  free  to  have  Bibles 
to  worship  God ’s  name. 


S4  buys  a Bible 


In  Jordan  and  West  Bank 
the  farmers  who  tod 
need  olive  tree  groves 
to  make  olive  oil. 


825  subsidizes  50 
seedlings 


^ I 


820  buys  a bolt  of 
fabric 


Roods  and  tornadoes 
hmt  poor  of  all  ages. 
MDS  carpenters  go 
where  disaster  rages. 


850  supports  a carpenter 
for  one  week 


At  Mennonite  colleges 
students  learn  about  peace 
through  the  IFF  program. 
May  their  witness  increase! 


850  runs  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Fellowship  for  one  week 


The  Amazon  Indians 
need  clean  water  to  use. 

They ’ve  asked  help  with  weUs; 
how  can  we  refuse? 


868  buys  one  hand  pump 


1 


The  Indians  in  Canada 
need  seed,  hoe  and  plow. 
They  ’re  helped  by  the  farmer 
who  shares  his  know-how. 


875  supports  the  former  for  one  week 


The  Zaire  church  women 
don ’t  have  much  wealth, 
but  want  to  teach  seminars 
on  frmily  life  and  health. 


883  buys  one  month ’s  materieJs 


Urgent  human  needs  in  rhyme 
For  sharing  gifts  at  holiday  time. 


All  must  give  as  they  feel  led  . . . 
for  God  loves  a cheerful  giver . . . 

He  scatters  abroad,  he  gives  to  the  poor; 
his  righteousness  endures  forever 

II  Corinthians  9: 7,9 


MCC  invites  sharing  from  various  age  levels  and  groups  such  as  families,  Sunday  Schoo 
classes  and  congregations.  Mark  your  contribution  clearly  for  MCC  and  note  the  particula: 
project  you  chose.  Gifts  can  be  sent  through  church  conference  channels  or  to  Mennbnib 
Central  Committee  at  one  of  these  addresses; 


o 


21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


Hear,  hear 

Will  Mennonites  come  to 
The  Meadows? 

Each  year  as  I sort  through  old  clippings, 

1 debate  whether  to  save  two  Gospel  Herald 
articles:  “Challenge  Before  the  Southwest 
Conference”  (Oct.  15,  1968)  and  “Sharing 
Our  Faith”  (Apr,  23,  1974).  These  well-writ- 
ten articles  deal  with  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing new  congregations  in  the  Southwest. 

As  a dweller  of  the  desert  a few  miles 
northwest  of  Hoover  Dam,  I felt  pleased  by 
the  prospect  of  having  neighbors  “of  like 
precious  faith.”  I’m  a Mennonite  maverick 
who  married  an  outsider.  We  roamed  the 
American  West  for  over  twenty  years  until 
he  asked  for  a divorce. 

Born  of  Mennonite  parents,  baptized  dur- 
ing adolescence,  and  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  Anabaptist  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  I consider  myself  about  75  per- 
cent Mennonite. 

As  far  as  I know,  I am  the  only  such 
person  to  have  pitched  a tent  in  the  famous 
meadows  along  the  Spanish  Trail.  Settlers 
with  other  beliefs  are  clustered  around  this 
watering  place,  but  after  mingling  with 
them  for  over  seven  years  I’ve  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a larger  Mennonite  witness 
is  needed  here.  The  imminent  coming  of 
some  of  the  “brethren”  therefore  was  good 
news.  But  the  years  kept  slipping  by  while 
the  Mennonites  delayed  their  coming. 

I remember  the  small  but  steady  stream 
of  immigrants  from  “back  East  when  I was 
growing  up — in  Oregon  in  the  third  and 
fourth  decades  of  this  century.  Some  of 
them  settled  in  Idaho  or  California.  Later, 
when  the  sunny  skies  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  beckoned,  Mennonite  pioneers  fol- 
lowed the  Southwest  trail. 

They  planted  new  churches  in  all  kinds  of 
appealing  spots — in  “the  wildwood,  the 
valley,”  “the  dale,”  “the  cove,”  “the  gap,” 
“the  slope,”  “the  mesa,”  “the  palm  grove,” 
as  well  as  in  less-picturesque  places. 

But  somehow  they  bypassed  “the  mea- 
dows”— where  I live.  Better  known  by  its 
Spanish  name,  “Las  Vegas,  this  flam- 
boyant oasis  in  the  southern  Nevada  desert 
apparently  is  not  what  the  Southwest  Con- 
ference had  in  mind  when  it  made  its  plans 
for  expansion.  With  its  “Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah” image.  The  Meadows,  Nevada,  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  green  pastures  that 
Mennonites  associate  with  the  term.  Long 
ago  it  did,  but  I’ll  come  back  to  that  later. 

In  any  case,  the  Mennonite  Trail  made  a 
wide  circle  around  this  growing  city  of  over 
360,000  souls.  The  trail  extends  from  Den- 
ver to  Colorado  Springs  to  Albuquerque  to 
Phoenix  to  southern  California  to  San 
Francisco  to  Reno  to  Denver.  Passing 
through  Needles,  California,  it  comes  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  Las  Vegas. 


Like  an  Indian  scout  I’ve  sent  up  .several 
smoke  signals,  but  either  no  one  was  looking 
or  the  signals  were  ignored.  It  may  take 
something  more  drastic  to  flag  down  the 
pioneers  who  are  searching  for  new  places  in 
which  to  share  their  faith,  or  a new  spot  in 
the  sun. 

Naturally,  people  can’t  just  pick  up  and 
move  every  time  a stray  wanders  off  from 
the  herd.  (This  may  be  one  reason,  however, 
that  Jesus  warned  about  many  possessions.) 
But  traveling  Mennonites  could  at  least  stop 
to  visit  when  they  are  passing  through,  or 
even  go  a few  miles  out  of  their  way. 

If  I am  being  too  hard  on  you  folks  it  is 
precisely  because  I am  deeply  interested  in 
the  church.  Years  ago  our  preachers  spoke 
“without  fear  or  favor  of  man.  ” Though  I 
haven’t  been  a member  of  any  local  con- 
gregation for  many  years,  perhaps  the  Lord 
is  using  me  to  remind  some  of  you  to  share 
your  faith  more  widely. 

Last  March  an  official  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  told  me  there  are  12  congregations 
and  fellowships  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Yet  six 
hours  away  (to  the  northwest)  is  a large 
metropolitan  area  with  not  even  one  small 
Mennonite  Church.  The  city  of  Phoenix 
may  indeed  be  holier  ground  than  Las 
Vegas,  but  let  any  city — or  town — or  vil- 
lage— that  is  without  sin — or  vice  (legal  or 
otherwise) — or  political  chicanery,  pelt  the 
first  pebble  at  what  is  sometimes  called  “Sin 
City.  ” If  a 12-pronged  witness  is  needed  in 
the  Arizona  capital,  then  a witness  at  least  as 
strong  is  imperative  for  its  allegedly 
worldlier  sister  city. 

Certainly,  people  who  have  traditionally 
shunned  worldliness  should  think  twice  be- 
fore they  make  their  bed  where  there  is  le- 
galized gambling  and  a relatively  high  rate 
of  crime.  And  yet,  there  is  nothing  going  on 
here  that  doesn’t  exist  elsewhere.  It’s  just 
that  it’s  probably  easier  here  to  get  caught 
up  in  it.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  local  people 
who  commit  the  crimes  but  the  unsavory 
characters  from  out  of  town — perhaps  some 
from  your  little  town. 

“Real  people” — not  just  gamblers  and 
big-name  entertainers — live  in  Las  Vegas. 
Solid  citizens  join  service  organizations,  run 
hospitals,  sponsor  cultural  events,  go  to  flea 
markets,  study  at  the  Las  Vegas  branch  of 
the  University  of  Nevada  which,  inciden- 
tally, graduated  over  9,000  students  in  June, 
only  22  years  after  it  began  in  a broom  closet 
of  one  of  the  high  schools. 

Just  what  role  Mennonites  should  play 
here,  I don’t  know.  There  are  many  avenues 
of  service  for  people  who  care  about  others. 
We  have  abused  and  neglected  children, 
broken  homes,  jails  filled  to  capacity,  drug 
abusers,  alcoholics. 

Mennonites  who  want  foreign  contacts 
can  meet  a variety  of  people  in  Las  Vegas — 
the  most  visited  place  on  earth.  McCarran 
Airport,  which  has  over  250  regularly 
scheduled  foreign  and  domestic  flights 


every  day,  is  now  a port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States.  The  terminal,  as  well  as  the 
large  hotels,  would  be  ideal  spots  for  (dioice 
Book  racks.  The  convention  center,  largest 
in  the  nation,  could  handle  the  biggest  relief 
auction  Mennonite  Central  Committee  ever 
dreamed  of. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I said  that 
the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  image  of  The 
Meadows,  Nevada,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  conventional  kind  of  pastureland.  But 
it  was  not  always  so.  For  years  this  oasis 
in  the  sun-baked  desert  provided  .sorely 
needed  relief  for  the  dusty  travelers  on  the 
Spanish  Trail.  No  one  knows  when  the  first 
white  man  came  through  the  valley,  but  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  Spanish  and 
Mexican  trade  caravans  stopped  for  wel- 
come refreshment  on  their  way  from  Santa 
Fe  to  southern  California. 

Their  diaries  and  those  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers describe  the  bittersweet  experiences 
of  the  Nevada  section  of  the  trail.  The  55 
scorching  miles  between  the  Muddy  River 
and  the  four  large  bubbling  springs  in  The 
Meadows  had  not  a drop  of  water. 

This  long  dry  march  became  known  as  the 
terrible  journada  de  muerto  (journey  of 
death).  The  trail  was  not  difficult  to  follow. 
In  1854,  the  party  of  the  United  States  ex- 
plorer, John  C.  Fremont,  counted  in  one 
hour  19  dead  oxen,  horses,  and  mules, 
besides  abandoned  wagons  and  household 
goods. 

But,  oh,  what  joy  and  excitement  when 
they  neared  The  Meadows!  The  exhausted 
animals,  sensing  water,  broke  into  a run. 
Thirsty  men  and  beasts  plunged  into  the 
life-giving  stream  and  drank  long  and  deep 
from  its  sparkling  water.  Finally  renewed 
the  men  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  cot- 
tonwoods and  the  willows,  while  the  animals 
grazed  in  the  lush  green  meadow. 

For  some  of  those  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sin,  who  walk  through  this 
money-green  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
(physical  death,  financial  death,  and  spir- 
itual death),  the  trip  to  Las  Vegas  turns  out 
to  be  a terrible  journada  de  muerto.  But  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Mennonites  with 
their  deep  spiritual  and  social  concern,  the 
highways  and  airlanes  that  lead  to  this 
popular  oasis  might  turn  out  to  be  a wonder- 
ful journada  de  vida  (journey  of  life)  for  a 
few  travelers. 

He  that  is  athirst  can  no  longer  drink  from 
the  precious  fountain  on  the  Spanish  Trail 
because  the  Water  District  has  long  since 
put  a building  over  the  famous  place.  But 
when  the  Mennonites  come,  they  can  help 
point  the  way  to  the  fountain  of  life  which 
forms  a healing  stream  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert — where  suffering  souls  can  quench 
their  thirst  with  the  living  water. 

I shall  keep  the  Gospel  Herald  articles  a 
little  longer — while  I wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  Mennonites  to  The  Meadows,  Nevada. — 
Mary  Belle  Vaughn,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
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Participants  in  the  recent  Black  Ministries  Leadership  Seminar,  which  focused  on  the  theme,  “The 
Biblical  Community  and  Its  Mandate.” 


Shepherds  become  sheep 
for  a week 


church  news 


Thirty-three  persons  were  registered  for  a 
Black  Ministries  Leadership  Seminar  held 
Oct.  3-7  at  Mennonite  Offices  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  group  considered  the  theme  “The 
Biblical  Community  and  Its  Mandate.” 

Lee  Lowery,  pastor  of  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Mennonite  Church,  said  the  seminar  al- 
lowed pastors  to  “become  sheep  for  a while. 
We  need  to  get  equipped  to  go  back  to  our 
churches,  he  said. 

The  Black  Ministries  Leadership  Seminar 
was  sponsored  by  the  Black  Council  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  directed  by  Dwight 
McFadden,  Jr.,  associate  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite General  Board. 

Resource  persoris  included  Howard 
Charles,  C.  J.  Dyck,  and  Joseph  Hertzler 
from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries, Elkhart;  Willie  Richardson,  pastor 
of  Christian  Stronghold  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ed  Taylor,  pastor  of 
Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  Church;  Vern 
Miller,  pastor  of  Lee  Heights  Community 
Church,  Cleveland;  LeRoy  Bechler,  pastor 
of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Hubert  Brown,  secretary  for  student 
services,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  and 
LeRoy  Berry,  professor  at  Goshen  College. 

Just  as  a carpenter  needs  to  be  trained  to 
use  tools  in  the  right  way,  so  church  leaders 
need  to  know  how  to  fit  ministry  to  the 
needs  of  their  particular  communities,  ob- 
served Annette  Britton  of  Chicago,  111.,  a 
participant  in  the  seminar.  Annette,  who 
will  be  a sophomore  at  Goshen  College  next 
January,  was  excited  about  the  emphasis  on 


training  and  retraining.  “In  the  past  we  got 
on  a model  of  looking  at  everybody  else  for 
our  leadership  patterns,”  she  said.  “We 
realize  we  need  to  look  on  Jesus  for  our 
model  and  do  it,  not  just  talk  about  it,”  she 
said. 

Discussion  on  the  role  of  women  in 
church  leadership,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
Annette.  Women’s  ministry  is  considered 
valid  short  of  being  called  a pastor,  she  said. 
T can  stand  behind  a pulpit  and  give  a 
nessage  and  don  t need  to  be  called  a pas- 
tor,” she  said.  She  thinks  a lot  of  people 
doubt  whether  women  pastors  are  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“The  evaluation  sheets  reveal  a great  deal 
of  affirmation  for  the  seminar,”  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden said.  Persons  suggested  the  seminar 
should  occur  annually,  if  not  more  fre- 
quently. Areas  suggested  for  future  treat- 
ment included  styles  of  preaching  and  how 
to  share  one’s  faith. 

In  addition,  a number  of  the  pastors  are 
planning  concrete  changes  in  their  ministry 
as  a result  of  this  seminar.  Lee  Lowery,  for 
instance,  said  he  wants  to  work  at  building 
up  prayer  and  Bible  study  groups.  “I  want 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  working  in  the 
area  of  learning  to  be  Bible-  and  prayer- 
centered  and  working  with  leaders  in  the 
church  so  they  can  make  disciples.  ” 

Transcripts  and  tapes  of  seminar  pre- 
sentations will  be  made  available  to  seminar 
participants  and  others  interested.  For  the 
topics  and  price  list  contact  Dwight  McFad- 
den, Box  2123,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


H.S.  teachers  hear 
Swartley,  Harder 

A New  Testament  scholar  and  a theologian 
addressed  the  biennial  Mennonite  Secon- 
dary Teachers  Convention  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  October  13-16.  The  follow- 
ing report  describes  the  opening  session. 
Theme  of  the  convention  was  “Growing  in 
Faith.” 

Willard  Swartley  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  began  with  an  assigned  discussion 
of  “Theology  of  Spiritual  Development.  ” 
He  warned  that  his  thoughts  would  be  only 
an  outline  and  observed  further  that  there  is 
no  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
Bible.  Then  he  identified  five  points  where 
he  saw  the  Bible  touching  the  subject  of 
spiritual  development:  1)  anthropology  or 
the  biblical  view  of  man,  2)  the  biblical  view 
of  time  and  history,  3)  biblical  resources  for 
spiritual  development,  4)  images  that  in- 
spire development  and,  5)  goals  in  our 
development. 

Swartley  developed  the  first  theme  with  a 
text  from  Genesis  1.  The  biblical  view  of 
mankind  created  in  the  image  of  God,  he 
said,  implies  creativity  to  make  moral 
choices.  In  addition,  power  is  assumed  in 
this  text  by  the  word  “dominion”  and  com- 
munity is  indicated  by  the  plural  “Let  us 
make  man.  ” 

Swartley  then  set  up  two  sets  of  contrasts 
which  the  Christian  teacher  should  recog- 
nize: 1)  creativity  vs.  moral  choice  and  2) 
power  vs.  the  importance  of  community.  A 
part  of  spiritual  development,  he  said,  is  to 
work  on  these  alternatives  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  of  mankind.  He  observed,  for 
example,  that  creativity  untamed  becomes 
the  source  of  oppression.  The  ultimate 
example  is  the  use  of  atomic  energy:  a mar- 
velous boon  from  an  energy  standpoint,  but 
scarcely  controllable.  He  also  emphasized 
that  education  is  power,  the  ability  to  make 
plans  and  to  control  others.  The  danger  of 
irresponsible  use  of  power  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  participation  in  community. 

Both  speakers  protested  mildly  that  their 


Helmut  Harder,  one  of  two  resource  persons  for 
teachers’  convention. 
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topics  were  difficult  to  understand  and  not 
exactly  in  their  fields.  Harder,  a theologican, 
was  assigned  for  his  first  address,  “Educa- 
tional Views  of  Spiritual  Development.” 

He  took  the  liberty  to  interpret  “educa- 
tional” as  “psychological”  and  reviewed  the 
stages  of  religious  development  from  the 
perspective  of  three  theorists:  Whitehead, 
Kohlberg,  and  Westerhoff.  Though  he 
saw  validity  in  the  first  two,  he  found 
Westerhoff  the  most  useful.  In  chapter  4 of 
his  book  Will  Our  Children  Have  Faith? 
Westerhoff  describes  four  stages  of  spiritual 
development  of  the  child  and  adolescent:  1) 
experienced  faith,  2)  affiliative  faith,  3) 
searching  faith,  and  4)  owned  faith. 

The  latter  is  the  stage  of  maturity  toward 
which  teachers  hope  to  lead  their  students. 
Harder  observed  that  learners  in  the  same 
class  will  be  at  different  stages  and  so  the 
wholesale  approach  to  nurture  which  is  used 
in  the  classroom  will  not  mean  the  same  to 
all.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  keep  in 
touch  with  the  student  in  order  to  sense 
where  he  is  and  nudge  him  from  one  stage 
to  another.  He  warned  also  that  in  assessing 
their  own  personal  growth,  teachers  should 
not  discount  the  validity  of  experience  in  an 
earlier  stage. 

In  addition  to  addresses  by  these  two 
resource  persons,  the  convention  program 
featured  teachers’  shop  talk  and  strategy 
sessions  and  recreation.  About  180  attended 
the  convention  sponsored  by  the  nine  mem- 
ber high  schools  of  the  Mennonite  Secon- 
dary Education  Council.  Roy  T.  Hartzler 
was  chairman  of  the  convention. 

Couple  asks  for  help 
to  develop  a Ifellowship 

A Mennonite  couple  in  New  Braunfels, 
Tex.,  invites  other  believers  to  become  part 
of  a covenant  community  in  their  city. 

“We  believe  we  are  here  in  New 
Braunfels  for  a reason,”  said  Tim  and 
Brenda  Williamson.  “We  wonder  if  there 
aren’t  people  strong  and  mature  in  the  Lord 
who  might  like  to  help  get  something 
started  here.  ” 

Tim  and  Brenda  first  encountered  Men- 
nonites  during  a job  transfer  from  New 
Orleans  to  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  They  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  attend  Blooming 
Glen  congregation,  where  their  lives  were 
turned  around  through  the  witness  of  the 
church.  Upon  confession  of  faith  Tim  and 
Brenda  received  instruction  for  church 
membership,  were  baptized,  and  became 
members  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church.  They  lived  in  the  community  for  18 
months  before  returning  to  New  Braunfels, 
a city  30  miles  northeast  of  San  Antonio. 

“Brenda  and  I are  committed  to  God  and 
to  the  Anabaptist  vision,  ” said  Tim.  “We 
believe  there  is  great  similarity  between  that 
vision  and  the  current  charismatic  vision  as 


expressed  in  churches  like  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Reba 
’’lace,  and  others.  ” 

“We  want  to  be  part  of  a covenant  com- 
munity of  God  s people  dedicated  to  living  a 
disciplined  life.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
shape  of  our  future,  we  know  that  it  is  God  s 
will  for  us  to  be  part  of  a body  with  a vision 
shaped  like  that  defined  by  Jason  Martin  in 
his  current  workbook.  People  of  God  in 
Community. 

He  added,  “Brenda  and  I have  decided  to 
acknowledge  Jeremiah’s  message  and  to 
begin  living  the  life  of  the  future  now. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  minister  to 
others,  and  the  more  we  do  the  happier  we 
are.  There  are  two  prayer  groups  here  and 
both  are  filled  with  seekers. 

“If  you  know  of  others  who  would  like  to 
join  us,  we  need  Christian  teachers  (in  our 
schools)  and  anyone  else  who  would  care  to 
begin  living  the  future  now,  ” they  said.  The 
Williamsons  live  at  14  Mission  Circle,  New 
Braunfels,  TX  78130. 

Mennonites  sell  produce 
to  poor  at  wholesale  rates 

Mennonites  in  the  Souderton  (Pa.)  area 
have  been  contributing  to  a project  which 
gets  food  into  the  hands  of  low-income 
people  in  Allentown  at  reasonable  rates. 

Called  the  “Vegetable  Basket,”  the  pro- 
ject coordinates  the  weekly  collection  of 
vegetables  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  local 
Care  and  Share  thrift  shop.  The  vegetables 
are  then  transported  to  a low-income  area  in 
Allentown.  Members  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  and  Allentown  Mennonite  Church 
sell  the  produce  at  wholesale  prices  to  inner- 
city  residents  at  three  specified  locations. 
Permission  to  sell  the  goods  was  obtained 
from  the  city  zoning  commission,  the  Board 
Df  Health,  and  the  Bureau  of  License. 

The  Vegetable  Basket  is  staffed  entirely 
by  volunteers.  Every  Wednesday  Frank 
Keller,  Sr.,  coordinates  the  collection  and 
sorting  of  the  vegetables  in  Souderton.  Dis- 
tribution in  Allentown  is  coordinated  by 
John  Bolton.  Another  volunteer  donates  a 
half  day  and  the  use  of  his  Ford  van  to  de- 
liver the  vegetables  to  Allentown.  At  each  of 
the  three  distribution  locations  in  Allentown 
members  of  the  two  Allentown  Mennonite 
churches  are  on  hand  to  assist  with  setting 
up  tables  and  selling  the  produce. 

Nothing  is  wasted,  even  if  it  can’t  be  sold. 
Leftover  produce  is  delivered  to  the 
Allentown  Rescue  Mission. 

The  produce  varies  seasonally,  of  course. 
Early  in  the  season  there  are  lots  of  zucchini, 
then  tomatoes,  and  later  corn.  One  week 
there  were  1,200  to  1,400  ears  of  corn  to  sell! 
“When  they  come  in  that  quantity  you  al- 
most have  to  give  them  away,”  says  John 
Bolton  with  a smile. 

Many  women  are  happy  to  get  large 


Souderton-area  Mennonites  have  been  selling 
their  surplus  vegetables  at  wholesale  prices  to 
low-income  residents  of  Allentown,  Pa.  Pro- 
ceeds go  toward  world  hunger  needs. 

quantities  of  vegetables  at  a cheap  price  so 
they  can  freeze  and  can  them.  Said  one 
woman  about  her  large  box  of  tomatoes, 
“Now  I can  make  lots  of  spaghetti  sauce.  I’ll 
freeze  it  and  then  we  can  eat  it  all  winter. 

Some  vegetables,  like  zucchini  and 
squash,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  city  residents 
and  are  hard  to  sell.  One  week  several  Men- 
nonite women  brought  zucchini  bread  to 
illustrate  a very  tasty  way  of  preparing  zuc- 
chini. Next  year  they  hope  to  provide 
printed  recipes. 

The  Vegetable  Basket  project  was 
initiated  out  of  a concern  for  hungry  people 
around  the  world  and  in  our  own  commu- 
nities. In  a good  year  large  quantities  of 
garden  produce  go  unused.  Yet  low-income 
inner-city  communities  often  lack  good  sup- 
plies of  fresh  vegetables.  By  selling  these 
surplus  vegetables  to  people  that  need 
them,  several  purposes  are  accomplished. 
Food  waste  is  minimized,  fresh  food  is  made 
available  to  low-income  people,  and  the 
proceeds  are  donated  to  the  world  hunger 
program  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. In  the  II  weeks  of  operation  since  July 
20  several  tons  of  vegetables  were  sold  and 
more  than  $700  was  raised  for  MCC. 

Ghana  Mennonites  honor 
two  theology  graduates 

Two  Ghanaian  Mennonite  Church  leaders 
have  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  an 
interchurch  theological  school  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghana.  Both  men  are  serving  as 
licensed  ministers  in  the  Ghana  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  graduates  were  Emmanuel  Galbah- 
Nusetor  and  Isaac  T.  Sackey.  Marian  and 
Laurence  Horst  in  late  August  invited 
friends  to  celebrate  the  graduates’  comple- 
tion of  three  hard  years  of  study. 

Brothers  Galbah-Nusetor  and  Sackey  both 
gave  personal  witness  to  the  call  of  God  in 
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20  persons  begin  terms 
with  disaster  service 

Twenty  persons  met  recently  to  prepare  for 
Voluntary  Service  terms  lasting  from  six 
months  to  one  year  in  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service. 

The  orientees  have  gone  to  various  MDS 
locations — tornado  follow-up  work  in  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  and  flood-recovery  operations 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Harlan,  Ky. ; and 
Williamson,  W.Va.  The  orientation,  a trien- 
nial event,  met  at  the  site  of  MDS  opera- 
tions in  Williamson,  W.Va. 

The  volunteers  are  (top  row,  left  to  right): 
Brian  Thomas,  Elwood  Shantz,  Robert 
Irvine,  and  Mary  Ann  Reihl.  Second:  Sam 
Yoder,  Eunice  and  John  Fehr  and  children. 
Third:  Merv  Esh  and  Sam  King.  Fourth: 
Larry  Ulrich,  Elias  Rivera,  and  Larry  Shank. 
Fifth:  Glenda  Ulrich,  Kathy  O Gara,  Judy 
Meyer,  Vonnie  Janzen,  and  Erma  Martin. 
Bottom:  Arlene  Meith,  Steve  Rice,  and 
Delores  Nice. 

Ten  of  the  20  volunteers  are  from  the 
Mennonite  Church. 


their  lives,  Wilbert  Shenk  spoke  on  “The 
Church  Needs  Trained  Leaders.”  “The  rec- 
ognition was  an  encouragement  to  the  two 
young  ministers  and  gave  those  present  op- 
portunity to  thank  God  for  His  leading 
through  the  years  of  training,”  said  Pastor 
Horst. 

Emmanuel,  founder  of  Dalive  Mennonite 
Church,  took  the  three-year  Bible  course  at 
Ghana  Christian  College  prior  to  study  at 
Trinity.  He  is  now  entering  a three-year 
course  at  the  Ada  Teachers’  Training 
College,  after  which  he  plans  to  be  a “tent- 
making” minister  for  Ghana  Mennonite 
Church.  Isaac  served  for  eight  years  as 
secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Church  before 
one  year  at  Ghana  Christian  College  and 
three  years  at  Trinity. 


An  unusual  reunion— 
Chicago  Home  Mission 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  25,  there  was  a family 
gathering  in  the  Goshen  area  of  an  unusual 
nature.  In  this  day  of  “roots  ” — conscious- 
ness, our  minds  turn  to  our  physical  families 
and  their  forebears.  But  this  group  turned, 
rather,  in  its  spiritual  roots  which  were 
planted  deeply  in  the  Chicago  Home 
Mission  of  1907  S.  Union. 

This  was  the  second  reunion  of  persons 
who  have  been  involved  sometime  in  the 
past  with  the  Chicago  Home  Mission.  The 
building  is  no  longer  standing  because  of 
the  demands  of  threeway  construction.  The 
congregation  is  scattered,  also.  But,  as  Betty 
(Mrs.  Ralph)  King  put  it,  “The  Christian 
church  exists  not  in  buildings,  but  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  people.  ” The  impact  the 
mission  made  on  the  lives  of  persons  became 
evident  during  a period  of  reminiscing. 

The  Home  Mission,  begun  in  1893,  was 
the  first  venture  in  inner-city  mission  work 
by  the  Mennonite  Church.  S.  D.  Ebersole,  a 
doctor  who  was  practicing  medicine  in 
Chicago  at  the  time,  was  the  one  most 
responsible  for  its  beginning.  M.  S.  Steiner 
was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  mission,  followed  by  S.  F.  Coffman,  who 
became  its  first  pastor. 

This  gathering  in  the  Goshen  area  of 
persons  formerly  associated  with  the  mission 
was  arranged  by  Irene  Hartzler  and  her  hus- 
band, Levi  C.  Hartzler.  Irene  grew  up  near 
the  Home  Mission  and  joined  it  at  a very 
early  age,  first  as  a Sunday  School  attender 
and  later  as  a member.  She  became  a leader 
there  and  remained  active  in  the  church 


until  she  and  Levi  moved  away  from 
Chicago.  Ten  of  the  35  present  at  this  meet- 
ing had  grown  up  as  children,  like  Irene,  in 
the  Home  Mission  Church. 

The  Home  Mission  became  known  for  the 
many  hundreds  of  adults  who  passed  in  and 
out  of  its  doors.  A more  permanent  com- 
munity developed  from  a mixture  of  persons 
with  diverse  nationalities  and  backgrounds. 
People  with  names  like  Mayercik,  Nohejl, 
Odchoanicky,  Slaby,  Fricke,  Combs,  Hil- 
bert, Falasky,  Ashenbrenner,  Andersohn, 
and  Johnstone  were  present  at  this  reunion. 

Those  who  reminisced  recalled  the  spirit 
of  laughter  and  fun  which  was  associated 
with  the  mission  events.  Memorable,  also, 
were  the  meals  shared  in  each  other’s 
homes,  especially  during  the  Depression 
when  food  was  scarce. 

Especially  impressive  in  my  own  memory 
of  the  mission  was  an  association  of  girls 
called  ‘The  Faithful  Daughters.  ” As  a 
young  teenager,  living  in  Chicago  for  a year 
with  my  parents  during  a furlough  from  the 
India  Mission,  I admired  them  greatly.  They 
were  independent  and  self-sufficient.  Some 
of  them  needed  to  help  support  their  own 
families.  Some  of  these  “girls  ” were  present 
at  this  reunion. 

This  reunion  was  so  meaningful  for  those 
who  attended  that  another  is  already 
planned  for  next  year  in  the  Goshen  area.  It 
is  to  take  place  the  Sunday  following  the  an- 
nual Michiana  Relief  Sale.  Anyone  whose 
life  has  been  touched  by  the  Chicago  Home 
Mission  is  welcome  to  join  the  reunion  for  a 
noon  dinner  in  the  Goshen  College  dining 
hall.  Interested  persons  should  contact  Mrs. 
Levi  C.  Hartzler,  2331  Prairie  St.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 


Although  the  harvest  is  now  coming  in,  the  food  shortage  in  northwestern  Upper  Volta  is  serious  be- 
cause of  a shortage  of  rainfall.  MCC  has  just  authorized  the  purchase  of  $3,000  worth  of  local  grain. 
The  grains  are  being  purchased  now  so  that  farmers  can  turn  their  crops  into  cash;  it  will  be  made 
available  later  when  there  is  a food  shortage.  Shown  here  are  some  of  the  handmade  granaries,  where 
the  grain  is  stored.  A 25-ton  shipment  of  wheat  is  on  its  way  from  Kansas,  and  from  10  to  25  tons  of 
canned  beef  will  also  be  made  available  to  the  Upper  Voltans. 
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“Christian  people 
should  discuss  busi- 
ness and  labor  ethics 
with  the  same  care  as 
they  discuss  mission 
strategy  or  doctrinal 
statements.  ” So  says 
J.  Daniel  Hess  in  his 
new  Herald  Press 
study  book,  Ethics  in 
Business  and  Labor. 

“If  this  book  shows  a 
pro-management  or 
pro-labor  bias,  such  was  not  the  intent,” 
Hess  comments.  “I  have  tried  to  communi- 
cate that  the  Spirit  of  God  represents  whole- 
ness. When  we  in  business  or  labor  (or  any 
other  vocation)  live  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
are  at  one  with  each  other.”  Ethics  in  Busi- 
ness and  Labor  can  be  used  as  a Sunday 
school  elective  or  in  other  groups  organized 
for  study  and  discussion.  Hess,  who  is 
professor  of  communications  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, is  presently  living  with  his  family  in 
San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica,  leading  a study  term 
abroad  for  a group  of  Goshen  College 
students.  Ethics  in  Business  and  Labor  is 
available  in  paperback  for  $2.95. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  Inc.,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  has  received  assurance  of  a 
$4  million-plus  loan  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  loan  will  be  used  to  construct  a 150-unit 
apartment  complex  for  the  elderly,  says  J. 
Ward  Trissel,  Board  chairman.  Earl  Greaser, 
director  of  development,  indicated  this  is 
the  first  phase  of  a major  expansion  program 
being  planned  on  32  acres  adjacent  to  the 
present  facility.  In  addition  to  a variety  of 
independent  housing  accommodations,  the 
plan  calls  for  a new  nursing  care  building. 
Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  sponsored  by 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  has  been  in 
operation  since  1954.  Earl  Schrock  is  the 
present  administrator. 

James  Stauffer,  Eastern  Mission  Board 
missionary  in  the  Philippines,  recently  made 
a study  tour  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  discover  opportu- 
nities for  reconciliation  between  Muslims 
and  Christians  who  have  been  in  armed  con- 
flict for  several  years.  James  said  the  current 
cease-fire  is  very  fragile  and  noted  that 
Cotabato  City  is  rather  tense.  James  recom- 
mends that  new  work  which  Mennonites 
might  open  in  the  Philippines  should  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Missions 
Now  (Mennonite)  Church  which  has  head- 
quarters in  Manila.  Brother  Sacapano, 
Missions  Now  leader,  believes  nationals 
must  be  trained  in  Anabaptist  theology  to 
effectively  carry  on  a ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

An  installation  service  for  Joe  Esh  was 


held  at  Concord  (Tenn. ) Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  14.  The  Concord  congregation, 
located  west  of  Knoxville,  is  one  of  seven 
congregations  in  the  Tennessee-Carolina 
District  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 
Roy  Kiser,  bishop  in  the  Southern  District  of 
Virginia  Conference,  delivered  the  installa- 
tion message.  Edward  Godshall,  bishop 
of  the  Tennessee-Carolina  District,  was  in 
charge  of  the  service.  Joe  Esh  was  ordained 
in  the  South  Central  Conference  and  served 
pastorates  at  the  Oak  Terrace  (Ela. ) con- 
gregation and  the  Otelia  (Pa.)  congregation 
of  the  Allegheny  Conference.  Eor  the  past 
thirteen  years  he  has  been  in  evangelistic 
work.  The  Esh  family  moved  to  Tennessee 
from  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  The  Concord  Men- 
nonite Church  is  located  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  1-40  and  Lovell  Rd.,  west  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  hold  its 
first  Career  Information  Day  Friday,  Oct. 
28.  Over  40  alumni,  representing  18  dis- 
ciplines, will  discuss  the  training  they  re- 
ceived at  EMC  and  career  options  available 
to  students  today.  The  program  is  designed 
to  give  students  firsthand  knowledge  about 
the  wide  range  of  occupations  by  meeting 
persons  currently  in  those  professions.  The 
experience  will  also  help  faculty  learn  from 
graduates  whether  their  academic  work  pre- 
pared them  for  life  after  college.  Bruce  A. 
Yoder,  a 1971  EMC  graduate  and  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  Richmond,  will 
speak  in  chapel  on  biblical  principles  in 
vocational  decision-making. 

The  Harrisburg  District  of  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  Conference  dedicated  two 
dwellings  on  Oct.  2 for  use  as  living  quarters 
by  Voluntary  Service  workers.  Lou  Crippen, 
director  of  the  Harrisburg  area  office  for  the 
aging,  expressed  appreciation  at  the  dedica- 
tion service  for  Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice efforts  in  the  city  and  made  special 
mention  of  the  work  of  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  after  the  Agnes  storm  in  1972.  The 
Salunga  VS  office  has  a contract  with  the  of- 
fice of  the  aging  to  do  home  repair  work  for 
elderly  people.  The  six  congregations  of  the 
Harrisburg  District  sponsor  the  Voluntary 
Service  program  and  outline  the  positions 
which  need  to  be  filled.  Seven  VSers  cur- 
rently serve  in  Harrisburg  doing  carpentry, 
nursing,  and  community  outreach. 

The  mission  work  at  Neumuehle  near 
Landstuhl  in  the  Palatinate  (Germany)  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Deutsche  Mennoni- 
tische  Missionskomittee  (West  German 
Mennonite  Mission  Board).  The  work  at 
Neumuehle,  a town  noted  for  its  high  crime 
rate,  has  been  the  responsibility  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  the  past  19 
years.  Isaac  Th  lessen  and  his  wife,  mis- 
sionaries to  South  America,  reviewed  the 


work  at  Neumuehle  and  recommended  to 
the  Missionskomittee  that  a couple  be  re- 
cruited to  take  over  the  work  and  expand  the 
program.  Margaret  Martin,  who  supervises 
a kindergarten,  has  carried  on  the  witness  at 
Neumuehle  for  the  past  14  years  almost 
single-handedly. 

Willis  Horst,  Mennonite  missionary  in 
Northern  Argentina,  was  one  of  50  par- 
ticipants in  a four-day  seminar  on  Roman 
Catholic  mission  theology  in  Asuncion,  Par- 
aguay, during  the  last  week  in  August. 
Willis  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  non- 
Catholic  invitees  who  attended.  “The  inter- 
change was  worthwhile  with  a lot  of  time  for 
personal  dialogue  and  small-group  discus- 
sion. We  come  into  contact  with  Roman 
Catholic  workers  also  involved  in  ministry 
among  the  Indians.  It  is  helpful  to  be  in- 
formed of  their  mission  theology.” 

Alice  and  Peter  Sawatsky,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Brazil  from 
1953-76,  returned  to  Sao  Paulo  in  August 
with  Bible  Memory  Association  Interna- 
tional. 

Florence  Nafziger,  Mennonite  instructor 
at  the  Graduate  School  for  Nurses  in  Indore, 
India,  will  address  the  25th  graduation  of 
the  Dhamtari  Christian  School  of  Nursing 
on  Oct.  14.  Florence  directed  the  Dhamtari 
school  before  going  to  Indore  in  1973. 
At  present  58  students  are  enrolled  at 
Dhamtari:  14  in  year  one,  23  in  year  two, 
and  11  in  year  three,  according  to  P.  L. 
Verma,  senior  nursing  tutor. 

Innerlook,  a drama  guild  of  Mennonite 
actors,  is  starting  up  again  after  a year  of 
inactivity.  They  are  planning  to  tour, 
conduct  workshops,  and  produce  film. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  in  the  group  can 
write  for  an  application.  The  guild  is 
directed  by  Al  Schnupp,  who  was  trained  at 
the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
and  the  HB  Actors  Studio  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  also  willing  to  read  manuscripts 
and  listen  to  ideas  that  could  be  produced  as 
Christian  communications.  Write:  Inner- 
look,  Route  1,  Ephrata,  PA  17522. 

John  and  Ruth  Koppenhaver,  on  a one- 
year  teaching  mission  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  newly  opened 
Mennonite  seminary  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
visited  the  Volendam  and  Friesland  colonies 
in  late  August.  “We  marvel  at  what  God  has 
done  through  these  courageous  people,” 
they  wrote.  “In  both  colonies  we  had  the 
joyful  surprise  of  meeting  people  who  had 
visited  in  our  home  in  Argentina  in  the 
1950s.  At  that  time  they  were  young  people 
thinking  of  preparing  for  Christian  service; 
now  they  are  active  in  leadership  in  con- 
gregation and  colony.  Response  to  our  in- 
troduction of  the  seminary  was  warm  and 
we  were  assured  that  many  are  joining  in 
prayer  that  the  seminary  be  a dynamic 
instrument  in  helping  to  carry  out  God’s 
purpose  in  this  country.  The  fellowship  was 
great  in  spite  of  our  not  knowing  German.” 


J.  Daniel  Hess 
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Social  services  workers  are  needed  to 
serve  in  community  service,  youth  and 
group  home  work,  transient  counseling,  and 
legal  aid  consultation  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  VS.  Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

William  H.  Leslie 
was  the  speaker  for 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  Fall  Spir- 
itual Renewal  Week 
Sept.  26-30.  Leslie  is 
pastor  of  the  LaSalle 
Street  Church  in 
Chicago.  Throughout 
his  talks  he  em- 
phasized a need  for 
both  a ‘‘vertical’  rela- 
tionship with  God  and 
a “horizontal  relationship  with  people.  To 
illustrate  the  importance  he  feels  the  Bible 
places  on  horizontal  relationships,  Leslie 
pointed  out  that  “of  the  nine  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  seven  of  them  have  to  do  with  getting 
along  together  on  earth.  Campus  Pastor 
Ross  D.  Collingwood  said  that  meeting  at- 
tendance was  “above  average.’  He  feels 
“overall  it  was  a challenging  week,  not 
emerging  in  emotional  response,  but  in  a 
solid,  deeper  commitment.  ” 

A new  album  of  favorite  hymns  sung  by 
the  Mennonite  Hour  Singers  has  been 
released  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  This  LP 
stereo  album  marks  the  25th  year  since  the 
chorus  was  formed  in  1952.  Entitled  “Hal- 
lelujah! Amen!  ” it  includes  two  of  their 
most  popular  numbers,  “The  Star  and  the 
Wise  Men  and  “The  Stranger  of  Galilee.’ 
The  record  is  available  from  local  bookstores 
and  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Price  in  Canada  in 
$6.95  and  in  the  United  States  $5.95. 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 


School  is  sponsoring  a one-day  seminar  on 
“Managing  Personal  Finances,  ” Saturday, 
Oct.  22.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  persons  in 
their  personal  financial  planning,  acquaint 
individuals  with  the  advantages  of  deferred 
giving  and  estate  planning,  and  give  teach- 
ing on  Christian  stewardship.  Major  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  David  Derstine,  di- 
rector of  development  for  Hatfield  Men- 
nonite Homes,  who  will  speak  on  “Christian 
Stewardship,”  and  John  Rudy,  treasurer  and 
director  of  financial  services  for  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  who  will  speak  on  “Deferred 
Giving  Opportunities  ” and  “1976  Tax  Re- 
form Act:  How  Does  It  Affect  Me?  ” Addi- 
tional workshops  on  financial  planning  and 
management  are  being  offered.  Registration 
begins  at  8:30  a.m. 

A translation  of  Merle  Good’s  novel. 
Happy  as  the  Grass  Was  Green,  has  been 
released  in  a hardcover  translation.  Land 
hinter  de  Hiigeln,  by  German  publisher 
Friedrich  Bahn  Verlag  Konstanz.  Originally 
published  by  Herald  Press,  the  Lancaster 
County  story  was  later  made  into  a movie. 
Hazel’s  People,  starring  Geraldine  Page  and 
Pat  Hingle. 

A 1977-78  Discipleship  Forum  Series 
on  Evangelicalism  and  Anabaptism  will 
be  presented  seven  Mondays,  November 
through  March,  at  Goshen  College.  Regis- 
tration at  3:30  p.m.,  each  session,  will  be 
followed  by  a lecture  at  4:00  p.m.,  a supper 
break  at  5:30  p.m.,  and  an  evening  of  films, 
panels,  group  discussion,  and  supplemen- 
tary lectures  from  6:30  to  9:00  p.m.  The 
forums  will  take  place  in  the  chapel  of  the 
old  seminary  building  on  campus.  J.  Law- 
rence Burkholder  will  give  an  opening  lec- 
ture entitled  “What  Is  Evangelicalism?  ” on 
Nov.  28.  On  Dec.  5,  J.  C.  Wenger  will  speak 
on  “The  Battle  for  the  Bible — The  Iner- 
rancy Controversy  Within  Evangelicalism.  ” 


C.  Norman  Kraus  will  present  “Pentecostal 
or  Fundamentalist?”  on  Jan.  23,  and 
Marlin  Jeschke  will  speak,  Feb.  6,  on  “Pop 
Eschatology — Hal  Lindsey  and  Company.  ” 
John  A.  Lapp,  on  Feb.  13,  will  address  a 
forum  on  “Evangelicalism  and  Right-Wing 
Politics.  ” West  Michaelson  will  speak  on 
Feb.  27  on  “Evangelicalism  and  Radical 
Discipleship.  ” A forum  on  “Anabaptism  and 
Evangeliealism  ” will  be  led  on  Mar.  6 by 
Ronald  J.  Sider  and  C.  Norman  Kraus.  The 
Forum  Series  is  planned  by  the  Center  for 
Discipleship  at  Goshen  College,  a continu- 
ing education  program  of  workshops,  sem- 
inars, forums,  and  consultations  for  consti- 
tuency and  students.  Credit  in  continuing 
education  is  available  for  participation  in 
Center  activities.  Registration  for  the  entire 
series  or  for  individual  forums  can  be  made 
by  writing  the  Center  for  Discipleship  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  The 
registration  fee  is  $25  for  the  series  and  $4 
per  forum. 

Ed  and  Naomi  Sensenig,  Leola,  Pa., 
began  work  on  Oct.  I as  assistant  pastor 
couple  on  a self-support  basis  at  Freeman- 
ville,  Atmore,  Ala.  They  were  appointed  by 
the  Eastern  Mission  Board.  Their  address  is 
Route  4,  Box  150,  Atmore,  AL  36502. 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries is  one  of  three  institutions  that  have 
received  parts  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Parkman  Professor  of  Divinity,  George 
Ernest  Wright,  Harvard  University.  Mrs. 
Emily  D.  Wright  in  consultation  with 
Professor  Gordon  Kaufman  of  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School  and  Waldemar  Janzen,  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  at  Ganadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has 
made  this  contribution  of  over  120  volumes. 
The  books  are  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament 
and  theology.  Wright’s  books  in  the  field  of 
archaeology  went  to  the  American  Center 


You  might  land  in  one  of  our  hospitals 

Go  on,  take  the  leap.  It  might  land  you  in  one  of  our  hospitals — but  we’ll 
pay  the  bill.  We’re  looking  for  persons  to  join  in  the  mission  to  provide  “the 
highest  quality  care  in  the  context  of  Christian  mission  centered  in  the 
church.”  Landing  in  one  of  our  Colorado  or  Kansas  hospitals  could  bejust 
what  the  doctor  ordered.  You’re  the  doctor.  Come  on,  take  the  leap.  We 
look  forward  to  getting  acquainted. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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for  Ork'ntal  Research  in  Amman,  Jordan. 
'I’liis  was  indeed  a fitting  gift  since  a number 
of  generations  of  students  at  A MBS  have 
found  that  Wright’s  writings,  especially  God 
Who  Acts,  have  helped  make  the  Bible 
come  alive  for  them.  It  re[)resents  the 
second  acciuisition  of  books  from  world 
renowned  biblical  scholars.  In  1965-1977 
the  AMBS  acquired  the  library  of  Professor 
Otto  Piper  of  Princeton  University. 

Weavers  Mennonite  Church  near  Har- 
risonburg,-Va.,  will  celebrate  its  150th  year 
on  Oct.  29  and  30,  1977.  Programs  are 
planned  for  Saturday  evening,  Sunday 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  with  a 
fellowship  meal  at  noon  on  Sunday. 
Interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  this  celebration.  The  first 
meetinghouse  was  built  in  1827  of  logs  and 
weatherboarded  on  the  outside.  It  was  first 
called  Burkholder  s Church,  due  to  the  part 
Bishop  Peter  Burkholder  played  in  building 
it.  It  was  later  changed  to  Weavers  Church 
when  Samuel  Weaver  bought  land  adjoin- 
ing the  church  and  became  its  permanent 
sexton.  The  second  structure  was  built  in 
[ 1881  and  was  a white  frame  building.  The 
third  and  present  building  was  built  of  na- 
tive limestone  and  dedicated  in  1942.  The 
church  is  located  on  U.S.  Rt.  33,  two  miles 
west  of  Harrisonburg. 

Sanford  Yoder  of  Quarryville,  Pa.,  arrived 
on  Sept.  23  in  Hong  Kong  for  a one-year 
term  of  missionary  service.  His  address  is 
P.O.  Box  9283,  Kowloon  City,  Hong  Kong. 

A skilled  carpenter  is  needed  at  Goshen 
College  to  assist  in  a peak  period  of  re- 
modeling and  other  small  projects.  Persons 
who  may  be  interested  in  a voluntary  service 
or  sacrificial  wage  arrangement  for  a short- 
term or  longer-term  period  are  invited  to 
write  or  call  Goshen  College.  Contact  the 
Director  of  Staff  Personnel,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526,  telephone  (219)  533- 
3161.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  on 
Oct.  2 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  Artemio  and 
Nereida  Dejesus  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  to  serve  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Dejesuses  are 
sponsored  by  the  Spanish  Council  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference  for  a three-year  as- 
signment as  a pastor  couple  to  give 
leadership  to  a cluster  of  growing  congrega- 
tions. They  left  the  U.S.  on  Oct.  6.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Calle  27,  Oeste  39,  Ensanche  Lu- 
peron,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Ruth  Gunden,  chairperson  of  Goshen 
College  physical  education  department,  has 
just  completed  a three-year  assignment  as 
guide  coordinator  for  women’s  sports  pub- 
lications. The  National  Association  for  Girls 
and  Women  in  Sports  (NAGWS),  which 
issues  the  publications,  is  a nonprofit  educa- 
tional organization  that  promotes  sports  for 
women.  NAGWS  writes  and  interprets  rules 


for  sports  ranging  from  basketball  to  fenc- 
ing. They  also  write  a series  of  articles  in  a 
pocket-sized  guide  to  help  those  who  teach 
physical  education,  health,  and  recreation. 
The  guides  contain  essays  on  athletic- 
philosophy,  teaching,  and  umpiring  tech- 
niques. Some  guides  also  contain  official 
rules  and  interpretations.  Gunden,  as  guide 
coordinator,  was  in  charge  of  overseeing 
chairpersons  who  wrote  the  sports  guides. 
She  also  served  as  a link  between  the  various 
sports  committees  with  the  publishing  house 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Ruth  Gunden  has 
taught  physical  education  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege since  1953.  She  is  a visiting  professor  of 
physical  education  at  Indiana  University, 
South  Bend. 

Walter  and  Mae  Schlabach,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  arrived  in  Ethiopia  on  Sept.  25 
for  a two-year  term  as  a doctor/nurse  couple 
at  the  Haile  Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Nazareth.  Their  address  is  P.O.  Box 
84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia.  The  Schlabachs  had 
served  previously  in  Ethiopia  from  1949  to 
1954.  Rohrer  Eshleman  arrived  in  the  States 
on  Sept.  24  from  Ethiopia  after  serving  four 
months  at  the  Nazareth  Hospital.  Esh- 
leman s family,  who  spent  the  summer 
months  with  him,  returned  to  the  U.S.  in 
August.  The  Eshlemans  previously  served  in 
Ethiopia  from  1950  to  1968. 

Special  meetings:  Bob  Detweiler,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct. 
30  to  Nov.  3. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Peace,  Largo,  Fla.;  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Seventh  Street,  Upland,  Calif. 

Change  of  address:  Cliff  Miller  from 
65927  SR  15  to  17740  SR  4,  Goshen,  IN 
64526. 


readers  say 


1 would  like  to  thank  you  for  printing  “The 
Patty  Erb  Story — One  Year  Later  (Sept.  27).  The 
article  gives  Patty  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  repeatedly 
asked  about  her  activities,  motives,  Christian 
commitment,  and  experience  of  suffering. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  in  this  event  has 
been  the  response  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States.  The  deep  concern  expressed  by  many 
people  that  Patty  might  have  been  deficient  in 
her  commitment  to  nonresistance,  or  nonviolence, 
has  been  heartening.  I had  thought  that  there  are 
signs  of  serious  erosion  of  the  commitment  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  United  States  to  non- 
resistance,  or  nonviolence.  I would  cite  particu- 
larly the  apparent  ease  and  frequency  with  which 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  identifv  with 
groups  and  individuals  who  openly  and  una- 
polegetically  advocate  the  use  of  violence.  Most 
of  these  groups  and  individuals  are  active  or 
retired  members  or  supporters  of  the  United 
States  military  establishment,  which  is,  by  the 
reckoning  of  both  partial  and  impartial  observers, 
the  largest  and  most  effective  instrument  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world.  Consequently,  it  was  en- 
couraging to  hear  Mennonites  in  the  United 
States  (some  of  whom  have  been  quite  silent  on 
the  subject)  expressing  their  belief  that  nonvio- 
lence is  an  important  part  of  the  gospel. 

If  Patty’s  experience  and  the  telling  of  it  has  the 


effect  of  causing  the  church  to  examine  again  its 
commitment  to  peace  and  justice,  it  will  not  have 
been  for  naught. — John  K.  Stoner,  Executive 
Secretary,  Peace  Section  (U.S.),  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee. 


births 

( Jiildrrii  arr  an  licrilam- of  llic  l.ord  (1\  127  'll 

Alderfer,  Daniel  and  Clenna  (Moore),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  daughter,  Carrie  Denise,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Bach,  Douglas  and  Hilda  (Mosselman),  Sea- 
forth,  Ont.,  first  son,  Christopher  Douglas,  Sept. 
13,  1977. 

Borntrager,  Ivan  L.  and  Jane  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  son,  Clint  Anson,  July  31,  1977. 

Erb,  Rodney  and  Cheryl  (Ropp),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  first  daughter,  Tanya  Lynn,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Gingrich,  Arthur  and  Dorothy  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont,,  second  son,  Kevin  Dale,  Sept.  16, 
1977. 

Graber,  Greg  and  Carol  (Nitzsche),  Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa,  second  child,  Darin  Jav,  Sept.  26, 
1977. 

Guengerich,  Dale  and  Linday  (Dodd),  Sar- 
asota, Fda.,  first  son,  Joshua  Allison,  Sept.  16, 
1977. 

Gwartney,  David  and  Marilyn  (Ely),  Las  Ve- 
gas, Nev.,  second  daughter,  Lynn  Marie,  Sept.  9, 
1977. 

Headings,  James  and  Barbara  (Heishman),  De 
Graff,  Ohio,  second  son,  James  Christopher,  Sept. 
30,  1977. 

Hegott,  Ron  and  Laura  (Gerber),  Millbank, 
Out.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Diane  Marie, 
June  26,  1977. 

Horn,  William  and  Joletha  (Blosser),  Newton, 
Kan.,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Marie,  Sept.  20, 
1977. 

Hunsberger,  William  and  Jeanette  (Moyer), 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  first  son,  Matthew  William,  Oct. 
3,  1977. 

Kennel,  Larry  and  Marilyn  (Headings), 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Reuben 
Lael,  Aug.  18,  1977. 

King,  Harley,  Jr.  and  Maria  (Quintana),  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  first  child,  Johari  Marisol,  .4ug.  12, 
1977. 

Knode,  Gary  and  Marlene  (Metzler),  Fayett- 
eville, Pa.,  first  son,  Christopher  Douglas,  Oct.  2, 
1977. 

Leis,  Wayne  and  Joyce  (Ropp),  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Scott  Michael,  June  21,  1977. 

Martin,  Lloyd  and  Brenda  (Martin),  Fergus, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Kristine  Janelle,  Sept.  8, 
1977. 

Miller,  Linus  J.  and  Bonnie  (Freeman),  Mes- 
quite, Tex.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Keisha 
Joy,  Sept.  1,  1977. 

Mosemann,  Barry  and  Linda  (Petersheim), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  first  son,  Bryan  Philip,  Sept.  29, 
1977. 

Moyer,  Ray  and  Donna  (Wills),  Powhatan,  Va., 
first  daughter.  Heather  Marie,  Aug.  10.  1977. 

Mullet,  Paul  and  Teresa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  second 
son,  Chad  Michael,  Sept.  29,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Kenneth  and  Phoebe  (Sauder), 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  first  son,  Kevin  Eli,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Rohrer,  John  and  Bonnie  (Lapp),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Nlonica  Renee, 
Sept.  28,  1977.  (First  son  deceased.) 

Schrock,  Calvin  and  Mary  Jane  (Weber),  At- 
more,  Ala.,  third  daughter,  Lisa  Jean,  Sept.  27, 
1977. 

Schultz,  Ronald  and  Marilyn  (Roes),  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  first  son,  Jeffrey  Ronald,  Sept.  16,  1977. 

Shank,  Wayne  E.  and  Fern  (Nofziger),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  first  child,  Natalie  Michelle,  May  2, 
1977. 

Shantz,  Ray  and  Marlene  (Martin),  Atwood, 
Ont,,  third  son,  John  Lee,  Sept.  10,  1977. 
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Shetler,  Philip  and  Janet  (Yoder),  Irwin,  Ohio, 
third  daughter,  Sonya  Danelle,  Sept.  28,  1977. 

Stoltzfus,  Chris  and  Ruth  Ann  (Rutt),  Blue 
Ball,  Pa.,  first  son  and  daughter,  Neil  and  Na- 
dene,  Oct,  3,  1977, 

Weaver,  Galen  and  Martha  (Lefever),  Leola, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Patrick  Ryan,  Sept, 
1,5,  1977. 

Weber,  James  and  Ruth  Ann  (Kauffman), 
Atmore,  Ala.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Janice 
Darlene,  Sept,  19,  1977, 

Wenger,  David  and  Esther  (Bontrager),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  daughter,  Susan  Marie,  Sept.  30, 
1977. 

Zimmerman,  Robert  and  Linda  (Bowman), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Randall  Jay, 
Oct.  3.  1977. 


marriages 

They  shall  hr  one  flesh  " ((ien.  2 24).  A six-month  free  sul>scrip- 
tion  to  the  Q/vpe/  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Bossan. — Glenn  M.  Alderfer,  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Daisy  Bossan, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  by  Henry  L.  Ruth,  Aug,  27, 
1977. 

Bender — Patterson. — Paul  Daniel  Bender, 

Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Tracy 
Marie  Patterson,  Tavistock,  Ont  , by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Duty — Nisley. — Darrell  Eugene  Duty,  Elk- 
hart, Ind,,  North  Side  Baptist,  and  Carolyn  Sue 
Nisley,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  by 
Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Eberly — Bomberger. — J.  Lamar  Eberly,  East 
Earl,  Pa,,  Hampden  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Bom- 
berger, Leola,  Pa,,  New  Holland  cong,,  by  Robert 
A.  Martin,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Flynn — Detweiler. — Jerry  R.  Flynn,  Harleys- 
ville, Pa,,  and  Carol  J.  Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa,, 
both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry  L.  Ruth,  Sept,  3, 
1977. 

Fourgeron — Stutzman. — Steven  Dale  Four- 
geron,  Milford,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  and  Marcy 
Ann  Stutzman,  Milford,  Neb,,  East  Fairview 
cong.,  by  Herbert  L,  Yoder,  Sept.  23,  1977. 

Helmuth  — Roth.  — - Steve  Helmuth,  Union 
City,  Pa.,  and  Joy  Roth,  Yoder,  Kan.,  Yoder  cong., 
by  Edward  Yutzv,  Aue.  20,  1977, 

Hershberger  — Miller.  — Dee  Hershberger, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Brenda  Miller, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong.,  by  Paul  D. 
Brunner,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Heyer — Martin. — David  Heyer,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont,,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  and  Sharon  Martin, 
Milverton,  Ont.,  Poole  cong,,  by  Amsey  Martin, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Nelson  Martin,  Sept,  10, 
1977. 

Jantzi — Riddel, — Gideon  Jantzi,  Poole  (Ont.) 


cong.,  and  Mary  Riddel,  Milverton  (Ont.)  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  Robert  Cochran  and  Amsey 
Martin,  Sept.  30,  1977. 

Maurer — Sommers. — Edward  Maurer,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Beech  cong,,  and  Fran  Sommers, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong,,  by  Frank 
Dutcher,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Meadows — Miller. — Lyndon  Meadows,  Yoder 
(Kan.)  cong.,  and  Karen  Miller,  Haven,  Kan,,  Lu- 
theran Church,  by  Clarence  Born  and  Edward 
Yutzy,  May  28,  1977, 

Michelon — Wagler. — Tony  Michelon,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  and  Marjorie  Wagler,  Newton,  Ont,, 
Poole  cong,,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Oct,  1,  1977. 

Moyer — Derstine. — Glen  Moyer,  Dublin,  Pa., 
Deep  Run  cong.,  and  Donna  Lynn  Derstine, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Rockhill  cong,,  by  Abram  K. 
Landis  and  Henry  L.  Ruth,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Moyer — Gahman. — Timothy  D.  Moyer,  Har- 
leysville, Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Sharon  K. 
Gahman,  Telford,  Pa,,  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry 
L,  Ruth,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Nelson  — Beckler.  — Douglas  Nelson,  Friend, 
Neb.,  and  Shari  Lynn  Beckler,  Milford,  Neb.,  East 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  Sept.  3, 1977. 

Nyce — Allebach. — Gerald  Nyce,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Allebach,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  bv  Harold  M.  Fly, 
Sept,  17,  1977. 

Schwartz — Stutz. — Jake  J.  Schwartz  and  Robin 
L.  Stutz,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Shore  cong., 
by  Harvey  Chupp,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Shenk  — Hertzler.  — Philip  Shenk,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Zion  Chapel,  and  Alice  Hertzler,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Stanley  Shenk,  W'ally  Fahrer,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Troyer  — Lehman.  — Marvin  Troyer,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Lorie  Lehman,  Kidron,  Ohio,  both  of 
the  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Yoder — Unternahrer. — Stanley  Yoder,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  Lee  Heights  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Unternahrer,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by 
Harvey  Chupp,  Sept.  4,  1977. 


obituaries 

Klcss(‘ti  ;irr  the  tirad  wliitli  (Ur  In  tlir  liord  (Krv.  14  |;3l.  W r 
srrk  to  |)id)lisli  obituaries  ol  all  \slio  dir  as  mrrnbrrs  ol  the  \lrii- 
MtMiilr  Cliiirrli  I’lrasr  do  not  send  ii-^  obituaries  ol  relatives  from 
otluT  denominations 

Anders,  Leroy  F.,  was  born  in  Worcester  Twp., 
Pa.,  August  26,  1893;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1977;  aged  84  y. 
On  Oct.  3,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Boorse, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  a son  (William), 
one  daughter  (Blanche — Mrs,  Willis  D.  Moyer),  8 
grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Arthur,  Clayton,  Norman),  and  3 sisters  (Edna 
Knechel,  Susie — Mrs.  Vincent  Moyer,  and  Mar- 
garet Stoneback),  He  was  a member  of  Towa- 


mencin Mennonite  Church,  where  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  1,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Mack  and 
Harold  Fly;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Cullar,  Orville  S.,  son  of  Noah  and  Cora  (Zie- 
gler) Collar,  was  born  in  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  17,  1900;  died  at  Salem  Community  Hos- 
ital.  Sept.  29,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec,  2,  1925, 
e was  married  to  Lois  Stouffer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  is  a daughter  (Carol — Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Taylor),  a sister  (Mrs.  Bertha  Halferty),  half 
sister  (Ruth — Mrs.  William  Howell),  and  a 
stepsister  (Edna — Mrs,  Ralph  Oesch).  He  was  a 
member  of  Leetonia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of 
Leonard  D.  Hershey;  interment  in  Midway  Cem- 
etery. 

Kurtz,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
Kurtz,  was  born  in  Elm  Grove  Twp.,  Tremont, 
111.,  July  5,  1885;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111.,  Sept.  18,  1977;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec. 
17,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Viola  Staker,  who  sur- 
vives. Two  sons  (Howard  and  Orrie)  are  deceased. 
Surviving  are  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Cnurch,  Morton,  111. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  20  at  Davis 
Mortuary,  Tremont,  111.,  in  charge  of  Joe  Davis; 
interment  in  Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery,  Tremont, 
111. 

Landis,  Frank  M.,  son  of  John  and  Catharine 
(Moyer)  Landis,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
Jan,  26,  1911;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  a heart 
attack.  Sept.  6,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Apr.  23,  1933, 
he  was  married  to  Sadie  K.  Godshall,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Donald  G.,  David 
G.,  Paul  G. ),  a daughter  (Eileen  G. — Mrs,  Ronald 
R.  Brothers),  11  grandchildren,  two  brothers 
(Abram  M,  and  Edgar  M),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Halteman,  Margaret  M. — Mrs.  Leroy 
M.  Derstine,  Irene  M. — Mrs.  A,  David  Meyers). 
He  was  a communicant  member  at  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Henry  L,  Ruth,  Richard 
Heaney,  David  Derstine;  interment  in  Franconia 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Esther  V.,  daughter  of  Samuel  N,  and 
Maggie  (Vogel)  Stauffer,  was  born  at  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  May  15,  1901;  died  at  Duke  Conva- 
lescent Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1977; 
aged  76  y.  She  is  survived  by  two  sisters  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Earhart,  and  Hattie  M. — Mrs,  Carl  B. 
Brohan).  She  was  a member  of  Mount  Joy  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
21  at  Nissley  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Shelly 
R.  Shellenberger,  J.  Stanley  Earhart,  Henry  W. 
Frank,  and  Joseph  Hostetler;  interment  in  Kray- 
bill  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  F.  and 
Elizabeth  Helmuth,  was  born  at  Marks  Center, 
Ohio,  July  8,  1918;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla,,  Sept. 
24,  1977;  aged  59  y.  On  December  24,  1939,  sne 
was  married  to  Jacob  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  five  children  (J.  LaVerne,  Raymond, 
Dwayne,  Marlin,  and  Marlene),  5 brothers  (Har- 
vey, F^red,  Erwin,  Alvin,  and  Freeman),  4 sisters 
(Martha — Mrs.  Edward  Hodan,  Alta — Mrs.  Jerry 
Jantzi,  Cora — Mrs.  Jonas  Troyer,  and  Edna 
Bozer),  8 grandchildren  and  an  aunt  (Martha — 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of 
Stanlee  Kauffman,  Amos  Graber,  Paul  R.  Yoder; 
interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
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calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19,  1978, 

Mennonite  Worl<J  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


A lot  of  people  say  that  the 
traditional  Mennonite  Church  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the 
inner-city,  but  I disagree. 


For  instance,  we  both  lead 
plain  lives,  and  do  without 
a lot  of  things 


The  only  difference  is 
that  they  call  it  the 
simple  lifestyle  and 
we  call  it  poverty. 
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David  E.  Kucharsky  named 
editor  of  Christian  Herald 

David  E.  Kucharsky,  senior  editor  of 
Christianity  Today  has  been  named  editor 
of  Christian  Herald  magazine.  He  succeeds 
Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  61,  who  is  retiring  after 
28  years  with  the  Christian  Herald  Assoeia- 
tion,  including  10  years  as  editor  and  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Wilson  will  continue  to  serve 
as  an  advisor  for  Christian  Herald  Books  and 
will  remain  on  the  Board  of  the  Bowery 
Mission  and  Christian  Herald  Children’s 
Home.  Mr.  Kucharsky,  46,  held  various 
editorial  positions  with  Christianity  Today 
since  joining  the  staff  in  1958.  He  was  pre- 
viously a reporter  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. 


Tax  on  churches’  property 
proposed  for  Washington,  D.C. 

A proposal  to  tax  churches  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  is  among  a series  of 
recommendations  being  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Washington  City  Council  by 
a District  of  Columbia  citizens’  advisory 
commission.  Under  the  proposal,  such  insti- 
tutions as  churches,  museums,  schools,  and 
libraries  would  have  to  pay  the  city  10 
percent  of  what  they  would  pay  if  they  were 
taxed  like  other  properties.  Another  com- 
mission proposal  would  involve  national 
museums,  civic  groups,  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity, all  of  which  have  been  exempted 
from  property  taxes  by  special  acts  of 
Congress. 

20,000  attend  funeral  service 
of  South  African  black  leader 

In  a massive  outpouring  of  solidarity  and 
sorrow,  some  20,000  black  South  Africans 
thronged  the  local  rugby  field  for  the  fu- 
neral of  Steven  Biko,  the  30-year-old  black 
activist  who  died  in  prison  on  Sept.  12,  after 
26  days  in  detention.  Anglican  Bishop  Des- 
mond Tutu  of  Lesotho  publicly  appealed  to 
the  South  African  government,  “Please, 
please,  for  God’s  sake  listen  to  us  while  there 
is  still  just  a possibility  of  reasonably  peace- 
ful change.  For  God’s  sake  let  us  move  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  before  all  of 


us,  blacks  and  whites,  crash  to  our  destruc- 
tion. ” Although  the  South  African  govern- 
ment did  not  have  any  representatives  at  the 
funeral,  13  Western  nations  did.  A card  at- 
tached to  a wreath  placed  next  to  the  casket 
said,  “No  nation  can  afford  to  lose  its  most 
dedicated  and  creative  leadership.  ” It  was 
signed  “Andrew  Young,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations." 


Methodist  world  membership 
now  nearing  50  million 

There  are  almost  50  million  Methodists 
around  the  world  today,  according  to  Joe 
Hale,  general  secretary  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council  (WMC).  In  reporting 
that  fact  to  the  WMC  Executive  Committee 
meeting,  the  United  Methodist  minister  said 
the  total  of  49,554,084  includes  20,772,825 
full  members  of  Methodist  denominations. 
(The  others  in  the  world  Methodist  com- 
munity include  children  and  non-members 
who  work  with  Methodist  churches.) 
Churches  which  are  not  among  the  council’s 
62-member  denominations  are  included  in 
the  figures.  Mr.  Hale  said  the  statistics 
represent  an  increase  of  about  4.2  million  in 
the  world  Methodist  community  and  700, 
000  in  the  full  membership  total  for  the  past 
five  years. 


Mandatory  retirement  age 
raised  to  70  in  U.S.  House  bill 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  359  to  4,  endorsed  a bill  raising  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  from  65  to  70  in 
the  private  sector.  The  measure  now  goes  to 
the  Senate.  The  White  House  has  not  yet 
taken  a stand  on  the  issue.  President  Carter 
has  expressed  his  support  “in  principle  ” of 
the  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement. 

Editors  of  three  church  papers 
issue  joint  editorial  on  “Soap” 

Editors  of  three  weekly  church  periodicals 
published  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Methodist/ 
United  Methodist  Reporter,  the  Baptist 
Standard,  and  the  Texas  Catholic — have 
collaborated  on  the  unusual  joint  editorial 
attacking  “Soap,  ’ the  controversial  ABC 
Television  series.  Spurgeon  M.  Dunnam  III, 
editor  of  the  410,000-circulation  national 
United  Methodist  paper;  Presnail  H. 
Wood,  editor  of  the  375,000-circulation 
state  Southern  Baptist  paper;  and  Steve 
Landragan,  editor  of  the  25,000-circulation 
Catholic  paper  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area,  declared  that  “it  is  important  for 
American  society  that  ‘Soap’  fail.  ” 

The  editorial  signed  by  the  three  editors 
comments  that  “it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  the  television  networks  will  not  alter 
their  basic  approach  to  television  program- 
ming— an  approach  which  presents  a shal- 
low and  distorted  picture  of  life — so  long  as 


viewers  and  commercial  sponsors  continue 
to  tolerate  the  present  menu.  ” It  advises 
that  “the  most  effective  ways  to  bring  about 
changes  are:  (1 ) refuse  to  watch  programs 
whose  content  is  morally  objectionable,  (2) 
write  letters  to  the  commercial  sponsors 
expressing  your  intention  not  to  buy  their 
products  so  long  as  they  continue  to  sponsor 
such  programs,  and  (3)  write  letters  to  your 
local  television  stations  telling  why  you 
believe  such  programs  are  objectionable  and 
should  not  be  shown. 

Gallup:  U.S.  churchmen  ill-informed 
on  trends  in  involvement,  commitment. 

Pollster  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  said  recently 
that  U.S.  religious  leaders  are  alarmingly  ill- 
informed  on  the  changing  levels  of  religious 
involvement  and  commitment  and  have 
“only  a vague  notion  of  where  the  people 
are  headed  spiritually,  particularly  the 
nation’s  youth.  Citing  a grave  need  for 
“measurements  on  the  level  of  spiritual 
maturity"  in  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Gallup  added 
that  “we  know  more  about  what  breakfast 
foods  people  like,  and  why,  than  we  do 
about  the  spiritual  health  of  the  American 
people. 

Salvation  Army  withdraws 
missionaries  from  Uganda 

The  Salvation  Army  announced  it  is 
withdrawing  its  six  missionaries  now  sta- 
tioned in  Uganda.  The  Army  was  one  of  27 
religious  bodies  “banned  recently  b\ 
Uganda.  Brigadier  Stella  Bywaters,  the  Sal- 
vation Army’s  director  in  Uganda,  said  she 
had  not  been  formally  notified  of  the  ban. 
She  also  supervises  a hospital  for  the  sick, 
crippled,  and  destitute.  “We  are  not  wear- 
ing our  uniforms  and  we  have  closed  our 
citadels  (chapels),  she  said  in  a telephone 
conversation  to  an  Army  leader  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  “We  hope,’  she  added,  “we  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  our  social  work 
here.  ” 

Baptist-related  school  deletes 
liquor  plugs  from  a brochure 

Southern  Baptist-related  Wake  Forest 
University  at  Durham,  N.C.,  has  censored 
portions  of  a travel  brochure  mailed  to 
alumni  that  refer  to  the  availability  of  alco- 
holic beverages  on  a trip  to  South  America. 
Five  sections  of  the  brochure  describing  a 
trip  planned  for  alumni  and  friends  were 
blacked  out.  The  brochure  was  prepared  for 
a trip  that  will  include  groups  other  than 
Wake  Forest  alumni.  Russell  Brantley, 
the  university  s director  of  communications, 
said  that  during  the  trip,  liquor  would 
probably  be  a matter  of  personal  choice.  He 
explained  that  “the  university  didn  t want 
to  put  itself  in  the  position  of  giving  ap- 
proval to  drinking.  ” 
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The  simple  life 

(Is  it  possible  in  the  city?) 


This  is  a continuation  of  last  week  s editorial.  I would  like 
to  explore  one  more  aspect  of  the  simple  life:  Can  it  be 
practiced  in  an  urban  environment?  As  defined  last  week, 
simple  living  is  based  on  a direct  encounter  with  nature.  This 
model  deserves  more  respect  than  it  has  been  accorded 
recently,  but  for  many  it  will  not  be  seen  as  a way  to  go.  What 
kind  of  simple  living  is  possible  in  the  city? 

Clearly  not  the  semi-independent  style  shown  by  Helen 
and  Scott  Nearing.  Urban  life  is  based  on  interdependence;  it 
is  the  urban  way  of  life.  An  interdependent  life  is  by  its 
nature  more  complex,  and  the  individual  is  in  certain  respects 
more  subject  to  the  domination  of  principalities  and  powers. 
Not  that  rural  life  is  free  of  these,  as  the  Nearings  found.  But 
one  can  at  least  retire  to  his  farm  to  get  away  from  them. 

The  complexity  of  interrelations  in  the  city  is  illustrated  by 
a controversy  current  in  the  U.S.  In  an  attempt  to  plug  tax 
loopholes,  the  federal  government  is  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  business  lunch.  And  who  is  objecting  to  this 
questioning?  Those  who  entertain  and  their  clients,  no  doubt, 
and  restaurant  owners,  but  also  those  who  serve  in 
restaurants.  Whether  or  not  they  have  any  love  and  concern 
for  the  businessmen,  they  do  have  concern  for  their  jobs. 
T'heir  modest  prosperity  is  based  on  lavish  entertaining  by 
the  rich,  so  they  do  not  want  this  to  stop,  lest  a worse  fate 
await  them.  They  have  no  farm  to  which  to  retreat. 

The  city  dweller  lives  with  similar  ambiguities.  The  city  is 
filled  with  service  (?)  workers,  from  the  mayor  to  the  garbage 
collector.  Most  of  them  the  resident  does  not  know  personally 
and  any  of  them  may  become  oppressors.  How  to  deal  with 
oppression  is  the  perpetual  urban  problem.  It  is  the  urban 
problem  because  it  is  the  human  problem.  Cain  was  a farmer 
and  Abel  a shepherd,  yet  they  faced  this  issue  and  lost — in  a 
rural  setting. 

The  first  and  basic  need  is  for  the  simplicity  of  the  focused 
life.  Who  are  we?  Whom  will  we  follow?  These  are  questions 
ever  demanding  answers.  The  more  complex  the 
environment,  the  more  needful  clear  answers.  A decision  to 
exalt  Jesus  as  Lord  provides  a basic  answer  to  these  questions 
and  opens  the  way  to  obedience.  Purity  of  heart,  said 


Kierkegaard,  is  to  will  one  thing.  When  that  one  thing  is 
following  Christ  a lot  of  other  questions  seek  their  own 
answers. 

This  leads  to  the  simplicity  of  mutual  support.  With  the 
pressure  of  the  urban  environment,  mutual  support  becomes 
crucial.  “The  rigors  of  city  life  often  create  families  which  are 
much  closer  and  stronger  as  a response  to  the  situations  in 
which  they  exist.  Churches  are  often  like  families  themselves, 
with  members  providing  warmth  and  concern  to  and  for  each 
other.’’  These  statements  are  from  a letter  to  With  magazine 
(October  1977,  page  37)  from  a group  of  loyal  Chicagoans. 
They  suggest  that  mutual  support  is  possible  and  happens  in 
the  city. 

I think  that  urban  life,  even  more  than  rural,  calls  for 
intensive  community.  Alvin  Toffler  in  Future  Shock 
wondered  why  communal  groups  gravitate  to  the  farm.  He 
felt  they  could  cooperate  just  as  well  in  city  life.  For  example, 
he  suggested  a commune  that  would  specialize  in  providing 
computer  services. 

Reba  Place  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  has  become  known  as  an 
intensive  community  in  the  city.  Reports  suggest  a 
determined  focusing  of  life  to  follow  Christ,  mutual  support, 
and  also  reaching  out  to  the  neighbors.  Life  is  simplified  by 
being  organized  around  these  priorities.  Instead  of 
specializing  as  Toffler  would  suggest,  I have  the  impression 
that  Reba  Place  members  are  diversified  in  their  work.  So  not 
all  are  likely  to  be  laid  off  at  one  time.  The  success  of  one  is 
shared  by  all,  the  problems  of  another  as  well.  There  are  the 
stimulation  and  opportunities  of  the  city,  but  also  a place  to 
retreat  from  pressure  and  oppression.  It  appears  that  there  is 
time  for  prayer  and  sanctified  brainstorming  about  the  shape 
of  Christian  obedience. 

Each  context  for  living  has  its  drawbacks  and 
opportunities.  If  we  are  ambivalent  about  the  city,  we  have 
good  background  for  it.  Many  of  the  Bible  writers,  especially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  seem  uncomfortable  with  city  ways. 
Yet  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  story  of  humankind  as  told  in 
the  Bible  begins  in  a garden,  but  ends  in  a city.  A city  whose 
source  of  light  is  the  presence  of  God. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A down-to-earth  view 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


The  Most  Revealing  Book  of  the  Bible:  Making  Sense  Out 
of  Revelation,  William  B.  Eerdmans,  1974,  $3.95.  This  book 
did  such  a good  job  to  enlighten  me  that  I would  recommend 
it  to  anyone  seeking  a down-to-earth  approach  to  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Eller  concentrates  on  the  theological  meaning  of 
the  book,  without  getting  readers  sidetracked  on  the  meaning 
of  minor  words  or  into  debates  with  other  commentaries. 
Further,  Eller’s  well-known  wit  sparkles  throughout,  making 
this  a pleasurable  as  well  as  an  educational  experience. 

Eller’s  two  introductory  chapters  discuss  the  presupposi- 
tions and  major  themes  of  the  Revelator’s  work.  Taking  his 
cue  from  the  real  title  of  Revelation,  its  first  sentence,  Eller 
contends  that  Revelation  is  another  statement  of  “the  Gospel, 
the  good  news  of  who  Jesus  Christ  is  and  what  he  accom- 
plishes ” (p.  11).  Revelation’s  meaning,  thus,  should  cover  the 
same  ground  as  the  larger  revelation  of  Christ,  the  New 
Testament  itself.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a collection  of  coded 
predictions  or  “signs  ” to  political  events  in  the  twentieth  or 
any  other  century. 

Eller’s  book  thus  takes  aim  at  the  popular  writers  who  at- 
tempt those  predictions.  To  approach  Revelation  as  a predic- 
tive book,  Eller  maintains,  is  to  hear  Jesus’  words  that  only 
the  Father  knows  the  day  and  the  hour  (Matthew  24:36),  but 
to  also  be  saying,  “Jesus  wants  to  come  like  a thief,  but  here 
are  the  data  you  need  to  calculate  the  time  of  his  coming  ” (p. 
19). 

Revelation  as  gospel.  Eller  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
implications  of  that  approach  to  Revelation  which  makes  of  it 
a calendar  to  coming  events.  For  the  calendarizer.  Revelation 
includes  coded  references  to  present-day  phenomena,  such  as 
Russia,  the  European  Common  Market,  or  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  if  Revelation  actually  addresses  these 
twentieth-century  phenomena,  Eller  points  out,  it  was  irrele- 
vant for  the  seven  churches  to  whom  John  wrote,  and  his  ad- 


A church  history  scholar,  J.  Denny  Weaver,  teaches  at  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio. 


dress  to  them  was  not  truthful. 

To  suggest  that  John  sincerely  thought  he  was  writing  to 
the  seven  congregations  but  that  God  actually  encoded  ma- 
terial for  us  nineteen  centuries  later,  is  to  imply  that  “God 
was  playing  with  both  John  and  the  churches’’  (p.  24).  Given 
those  implications  of  calendarizing,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Eller  emphasizes  Revelation’s  content  as  the  gospel  about 
Jesus  and  insists  that  it  harmonize  with  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment says  elsewhere  about  Jesus. 

Eller’s  trip  through  Revelation  follows  the  chronological 
periods  suggested  in  the  book,  which  he  also  illustrates  by  a 
chart  inside  the  front  cover.  The  first  three  chapters  of 
Revelation  contain  John’s  letters  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia;  four  through  sixteen  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  end- 
time,  which  is  that  part  of  history  between  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  His  return.  John  then  briefly  comments  on  the 
events  around  the  return  of  Christ  in  17:1  to  20:15,  while  the 
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The  beast  of  Revelation  13,  a woodcut  by  Michael  David  Brown.  Re- 
printed by  permission  from  Liberty  magazine. 


last  segment  portrays  the  goal  and  end  of  God’s  history,  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  fullness. 

In  chapter  4 of  Revelation,  the  scene  shifts  from  the 
churches  on  earth  to  the  heavenly  throne  room  from  where 
the  God  of  Israel  controls  universal  history.  In  the  throne 
room,  the  reader  of  Revelation  meets  the  conquering  lion, 
who  turns  out  to  be  a tiny  lamb,  bearing  the  marks  of 
slaughter.  Jesus  has,  Eller  says,  already  conquered.  The  pur- 
pose of  Revelation  thus  becomes  that  of  helping  those  on 
earth  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  from  the  perspective  of 
the  control  room  of  the  already  victorious  kingdom  of  God. 

Following  this  statement  of  Christ’s  victory,  John  uses  the 
series  of  seals,  trumpets,  and  bowls  to  give  three  pictorial 
views  of  the  end-time  (for  example,  the  time  between  Jesus’ 
resurrection  and  second  coming).  These  series  proclaim  that 
while  the  forces  of  evil  appear  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  our 
present  world,  they  are  in  fact  restrained  and  have  already 
been  definitively  defeated  by  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. 

The  resurrection,  decisive.  One  of  Eller’s  most  effective 
sections  deals  with  John’s  freehand  sketch  of  the  end-time. 
Revelation  12  to  14.  Here  one  observes  the  woman,  rep- 
resenting both  Israel  and  the  church,  who  gives  birth  to  a 
baby,  Jesus  Christ.  The  waiting  great  red  dragon,  personify- 
ing Satan,  fails  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  baby,  as  Jesus  is 
snatched  up  to  heaven,  an  image  of  His  resurrection.  Then 
follows  a great  battle  with  the  defeated  dragon  thrown  from 
heaven. 

John  is  saying,  according  to  Eller,  that  Jesus’  resurrection 
was  the  decisive  hour  in  all  history,  the  point  at  which  Satan 
and  the  forces  of  evil  are  forever  defeated.  Meanwhile  on 
earth,  the  angry  dragon  pursues  the  mother,  the  church. 
Eller’s  wit  comes  through  here,  as  he  relates  the  frenetic 
activity  of  the  conquered  dragon  to  the  most  active  minutes 
of  a chicken’s  life,  those  few  instants  following  the  severance 
of  its  head.  For  Christians,  the  message  is  that  while  evil  ap- 


pears to  intensify,  it  is  merely  passing  through  its  final 
random  gasps. 

Eller’s  treatment  of  the  “battle”  of  Armageddon  climaxes 
his  consistent  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  Christ’s  already  accom- 
plished triumph,  meaning  that  there  will  be  no  other  decisive 
event  yet  to  come.  When  the  great  armies  assemble  (16:16), 
there  turns  out  to  be  no  battle  at  all.  A loud  voice  from 
heaven  simply  announces  that  “It  is  over!”  (16:17),  and  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  (evil  collapses  without  a struggle.  To  re- 
quire another,  truly  decisive  defeat  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  in 
a great,  future  battle,  as  some  writers  maintain,  actually 
denies  the  definitiveness  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  ac- 
cording to  Eller.  In  the  end,  the  simple  appearance  of  Truth 
(Jesus  Christ)  is  enough  to  vanquish  all  remaining  resistance 
and  affirm  His  already  accomplished,  one  sufficient  victory 
over  death,  the  world,  and  the  devil. 

In  his  treatment  of  chapters  17  to  20,  Eller  follows  the  time 
line  of  Revelation  in  describing  a millennial  reign  of  Christ. 
However,  Eller  interprets  the  millennium  in  a way  true  to  his 
view  of  Revelation  as  a nonpredictive  book.  The  millennial 
reign  is  not  a statement  of  events  yet  to  come,  nor  is  it  even  a 
statement  of  how  long  such  a reign  would  be.  Rather,  the 
purpose  of  the  millennium  in  Revelation,  according  to  Eller, 
is  to  show  God’s  justice  as  His  kingdom  is  given  a full  and 
complete  reign  (1,000  is  a number  representing  complete- 
ness) on  earth  as  a counterbalance  to  the  truncated  reign  of 
evil  (3V2  is  a “broken  ” number).  Furthermore,  the  millennial 
reign  becomes  the  image  by  which  John  both  unites  the  two 
parts  of  the  church,  the  saints  living  in  heaven  with  the  saints 
on  earth,  and  accords  special  recognition  to  the  martyrs  by 
giving  them  their  reward  first. 

The  evangelistic  urgency.  After  reading  Eller’s  com- 
mentary, one  understands  his  concluding  emphasis  on  the 
evangelistic  urgency  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Given  the  de- 
eisive  history  of  Christ,  so  graphically  painted  for  us  in  all  but 
living  color,  how  could  anyone  resist  joining  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lamb,  even  though  it  might  mean  momentary  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  defeated  army  of  Satan? 

It  is  possible  to  raise  some  questions  concerning  Eller’s 
treatment  of  Revelation.  One  may  want  to  ask  him  about  his 
suggestions  concerning  the  universalist  slant  of  Revelation. 
Also,  he  departs  from  the  majority  of  commentators  when  he 
identifies  Babylon  with  evil,  rather  than  with  the  historical 
Rome. 

However,  Eller’s  treatment  remains  true  to  the  ethical  im- 
plications of  apocalyptic  literature,  which  emphasizes  to  the 
oppressed  that  justice  will  come  only  through  an  act  of  God 
who  rules  history.  That  perspective,  however,  if  it  is  the  only 
one,  leads  to  a quietist,  noninvolved  kind  of  church.  This 
apocalyptic  ethic  must  be  held  in  tension  with  the  ethics  of 
the  biblical  prophets,  who  called  on  God’s  people  themselves 
to  restore  and  establish  justice. 

The  message  of  Eller’s  book  coupled  with  its  nontechnical 
style  and  constant  humor  make  this  a volume  well  suited  to 
be  a resource  book  for  Bible  study  groups  and  adult  Sunday 
school  classes. 
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The  Holy  Spirit 
in  today^s  world 

by  David  Siegrist 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  His  work  have  become  a “hot  ” issue 
with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  charismatic  movement  and  the 
influence  it  has  on  religious  life  today.  Maybe  this  is  good. 
Because,  as  Ernest  Scott  says  in  / Believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
“When  religion  becomes  a matter  of  routine  to  men,  they 
think  of  the  Holy  Spirit  less  and  less.”  Perhaps  today  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  preparing  a renewal  of  the  church.  He  may  do 
this  in  surprising  ways  and  through  unexpected  channels.  By 
means  of  the  Spirit,  Christ  can  speak  to  each  generation  in  its 
own  language.  Therefore,  the  church  should  pray  for 
sensitivity  in  order  to  see  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  according  to  the  Bible  (Jn.  15:26,  16:14),  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  is  most  truly  present 
within  us  when  He  creates  in  us  the  disposition  of  Christ. 
Christ’s  disposition  can  basically  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  word  “love.  ” From  the  root  of  love  in  His  life.  His 
pattern  of  thought,  speech,  and  actions  were  drawn  (Eph. 
5:2,  1 Jn.  3:16,  Rev.  1:5).  Consequently,  this  disposition 
should  be  evident  in  us  (Jn.  13:34,  35;  1 Cor.  12:31,  Eph. 
3:17-19,  1 Jn.  4:7-21).  Stephen,  a man  described  as  “full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ” displayed  this.  Right  before  he  made  the 
transition  to  heaven,  he  said  concerning  the  men  that  were 
killing  him  with  rocks,  “Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.  ” By  this  he  showed  the  same  disposition  of  love  that 
Jesus  had  when  He  said,  prior  to  His  death  on  the  cross, 
“Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  ” So 
the  standard  by  which  we  evaluate  the  validity  of  a person’s 
religious  experience  must  be  its  compatibility  with  the 
character  of  Christ  (Rom.  8:29). 

If  a person  s experience  produces  self-righteousness, 
hostility,  self-centeredness,  and  exaggerated  claims  of  power 
and  knowledge,  it  should  be  questioned.  If  the  experience 
produces  new  dimensions  of  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  gentleness,  self  control,  brings  spiritual 
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blessings  to  others,  or  draws  people  to  Christ,  we  must  con- 
clude it  is  from  the  Lord. 

Realizing  this,  it  follows  that  the  Spirit  reveals  Himself  in 
everyday  actions,  not  only  in  abnormal  events.  Granted,  He 
does  give  “high”  experiences  at  times,  but  He  goes  beyond 
that  into  everyday  life.  A person  with  above  average  talents 
or  abilities  that  attract  public  attention  may  claim  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Spirit,  and  truthfully  is.  But  you  too  may 
claim  the  Spirit  just  as  truly  if  you  are  faithful  in  your  daily, 
“behind  the  scene  ” calling.  Because,  one  of  the  acid  tests  of 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  This  fruit 
reveals  itself  in  your  relationships  to  God,  other  people,  and 
yourself,  which  is  everyday  business. 

However,  today  there  is  a rising  interest  and  involvement 
in  demon  inspired  spiritism,  which  the  Bible  has  predicted  (1 
Tim.  4:1).  Thomas  Hudson,  in  his  book.  The  Law  of  Psychic 
Phenomena,  says,  “The  man  who  denies  the  phenomena  of 
spiritism  today  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a skeptic,  he  is 
simply  ignorant.  ” It  is  true  that  at  times  there  may  be  a 
problem  discerning  between  the  true  and  the  fraudulent  be- 
cause some  manifestations  may  be  new  to  us  and  something 
we  are  unfamiliar  with.  But  this  should  not  close  our  minds 
against  being  surprised  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  can  expect 
that  God  may,  at  a specific  time  in  a person’s  life,  to  meet  a 
specific  need,  reveal  his  Spirit  in  a dramatic  way.  Again,  any 
experience  a person  has  must  be  evaluated  in  view  of  biblical 
principles. 

For  instance,  a person  with  evidence  of  sin  in  his  life  who  is 
not  willing  to  confess  it,  may  seek  a physical  manifestation, 
and  then  use  it  to  “prove”  to  others  his  sincerity.  Such  was 
the  case  with  one  religious  leader  whose  attitudes  toward 
community  authority  and  other  church  leaders  who  differed 
with  him  were  not  scriptural.  He  had  services,  and  during  his 
meetings  people  whose  evidence  of  true  spirituality  (Christ- 
likeness)  outside  of  the  services  was  questionable,  supposedly 
received  the  gift  of  tongues  from  the  Lord. 

Now,  after  several  years  he  admits  that  what  happened 
there  was  not  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a physical  manifestation  occuring  in  a 
spiritual  setting  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  an  act  of  God. 

As  we  explore  and  experience  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  twentieth-century  life,  we  must  realize  that  He  does 
not  work  at  the  expense  of  bringing  glory  to  Jesus  because 
that  is  His  purpose  for  being  here.  As  we  keep  Ghrist  the 
center  of  our  attention,  we  will  be  aware  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
because  He  is  the  One  who  is  shaping  us  into  Christ’s  image 
(2  Cor.  3:18).  Physical  manifestations  and  other  types  may 
come  as  God  wills  and  as  we  allow.  Furthermore,  those  who 
have  been  given  a fresh  gift  or  experience  from  the  Lord  by 
the  Spirit  have  an  enthusiasm  and  joy  to  give,  and  those  who 
rejoice  in  traditions  and  having  all  things  done  in  “decency 
and  order”  have  a depth  of  spiritual  experience  to  share. 

The  Holy  Spirit  needs  to  be  personified  through  God’s 
children.  In  view  of  the  impact  Satanic  forces  are  making 
upon  contemporary  life,  will  you  permit  God  to  use  you  to 
demonstrate  to  our  generation  that  “greater  is  he  that  is  in 
you,”  than  he  that  is  betraying  the  world?  ^ 
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Singing  in  the  night 

By  David  Helmuth 


“Singing  in  the  Night”  was  the  title  of  a recent  message 
given  by  my  pastor.  It  was  based  on  Paul  and  Silas’ 
experience  of  singing  in  the  night  while  in  prison  during 
Paul’s  second  missionary  journey.  The  message  set  my  mind 
to  thinking  further  about  the  significance  of  congregational 
singing  and  of  the  role  of  singing  in  the  midst  of  the  “dark 
nights”  of  the  soul. 

Paul  and  Silas  were  not  exactly  a congregation  as  they  sang 
together.  But  their  singing  was  a very  important  dimension  of 
the  witness  which  they  gave  to  the  Philippian  jailer.  Many  of 
us  have  sung  in  the  midst  of  life’s  darkest  moments  and 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  life’s  deepest  pain  and  sorrow.  Singing, 
whether  done  while  alone  or  together  in  the  congregation, 
has  been  a very  important  dimension  of  our  lives. 

I was  made  to  think  especially  of  how  songs  we  sing  in  the 
congregation  come  to  have  special  meaning  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  families.  I have  long  observed  that  when  we 
have  hymn  sings  or  when  opportunity  is  given  for  persons  to 
select  hymns  there  is  never  enough  time  to  sing  them  all.  I 
would  guess  that  most  selections  requested  give  evidence  of 
congregational  hymns  which  bring  back  particular  memories 
or  an  experience  of  joy  or  pain  and  are  in  some  way  related  to 
personal  experience  of  the  one  who  has  requested  the  hymn. 

My  family  recently  lost  a 16-year-old  son.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  a very  painful  experience.  But  one  of  our  great  sources  of 
strength  came  through  the  experience  of  singing  together 
with  the  congregation  during  the  funeral.  There  were  five 
congregational  hymns  sung  with  great  enthusiasm  which 
thrilled  us.  How  wonderful  it  was  to  be  caught  up  together 
with  the  great  multitude  as  we  lifted  our  voices  in  praise  and 
hope  and  thanksgiving  as  we  sang  together: 

“Come,  come,  ye  saints,  no  toil  nor  labor  fear. 

But  with  joy  wend  your  way. 

Though  hard  to  you  the  journey  may  appear, 

Grace  shall  be  as  your  day. 

We  have  a living  Lord  to  guide,  and  we  can  trust  Him  to 
provide; 

Do  this,  and  joy  your  hearts  will  swell: 

All  is  well!  All  is  well!  ” 

It  seemed  as  we  sang  that  we  were  caught  up  into  the 
“third  heaven  ” and  as  many,  many  voices  joined  with  us  in 
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affirming  that  all  is  well,  we  felt  a great  strength  and  a great 
experience.  The  congregation  sang  “Lift  your  glad  voices 
with  triumph  on  high”  and 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love: 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

We  share  our  mutual  woes. 

Our  mutual  burdens  bear; 

And  often  for  each  other  flows 
The  sympathizing  tear. 

This  glorious  hope  revives 
Our  courage  by  the  way; 

While  each  in  expectation  lives 
And  longs  to  see  the  day. 

From  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain. 

And  sin  we  shall  be  free; 

And  perfect  love  and  friendship  reign 
Through  all  eternity.  ” 

What  an  affirmation  of  the  power  and  support  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers!  What  an  affirmation  of  our  hope! 

Since  that  time  whenever  these  hymns  are  sung  they  have 
a special  meaning.  Recently  one  of  these  hymns  was  sung 
again  in  our  congregation.  One  of  my  sons  looked  up  at  me  as 
if  to  say,  “Dad,  that  is  our  hymn.”  Yes,  these  hymns  are  ours 
in  a special  way.  They  will  live  on  in  our  memories  with 
added  meaning.  They  will  indeed  bring  back  feelings  of  joy 
and  pain. 

A feeling  of  ownership  in  relation  to  a hymn  comes  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  at  various  settings.  Some  will  remember  a 
song  that  was  sung  in  Sunday  school,  summer  Bible  school,  at 
a family  reunion,  or  at  some  other  significant  experience  or 
event  in  life. 

A friend  commented  to  me  that  the  song  “God  Be  with 
You  Till  We  Meet  Again  ” brought  back  memories  of  her 
grandfather  who  requested  this  song  at  a family  meeting 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  last  time  she  would  see  him  alive. 
He  died  of  a heart  attack  a few  days  following  the  family 
gathering. 

I praise  God  for  the  gift  of  song  and  for  congregational 
hymns  that  give  expression  to  the  deepest  feelings  and 
experiences  of  the  soul.  This  is  indeed  a rich  heritage.  ^ 
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The  case  of  the  Wilmington  10 

by  Howard  Zehr,  Jr. 


Inconsistencies  in  Jimmy  Carter’s  stand  on  human  rights 
have  been  pointed  out  by  many  observers.  Violations  of 
human  rights  by  U.S.  allies  often  are  ignored  while  violations 
by  others  are  much  condemned.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
argument,  however,  was  made  by  Soviet  Russia  and  several 
other  nations  last  spring.  Jimmy  Carter,  they  asked,  how  can 
you  speak  of  human  rights  violations  by  other  nations  as  long 
as  the  Wilmington  10  are  in  prison?  How  can  you  condemn 
others  when  your  own  house  is  unclean? 

As  I see  it,  the  Wilmington  10  case  is  an  important  one, 
probably  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  nation  right  now, 
and  it  has  had  international  publicity  for  some  years.  Yet, 
even  though  Time,  Newsweek,  and  CBS’s  60  Minutes  have 
done  stories  on  it,  the  case  is  still  unknown  by  many,  and 
often  has  been  ignored  by  the  U.S.  media  at  crucial  times. 
One  periodical  carrying  articles  about  the  case  mysteriously 
even  failed  to  get  distributed  in  some  areas.  But  the  case  will 
not — and  must  not — be  forgotten. 

A summary  of  the  case.  What,  or  who,  is  the  Wilmington 
10?  I'll  try  to  summarize  the  case  briefly,  then  fill  out  the 
details.  In  February  1971  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
tensions  resulting  from  desegregation  of  the  city’s  public 
schools  culminated  in  several  days  and  nights  of  unrest  in 
Wilmington,  including  two  deaths  and  the  burning  of  a 
grocery  store.  Nearly  a year  later  charges  were  brought 
against  16  persons  (later  reduced  to  10)  for  burning  down  the 
grocery  store,  whereupon  they  were  jailed  for  four  months 
without  bail.  The  “Wilmington  10  ”,  as  they  came  to  be 
known — nine  black  males  and  one  white  female — were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a combined  total  of  282  years 
in  prison.  Despite  numerous  appeals,  they  all  returned  to 
prison  in  February  1976  to  begin  serving  their  sentences.  Ex- 
cept for  the  white  woman  who  had  the  lightest  sentence  and 
was  released  on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1977,  all  are  in  prison. 

For  me,  the  Wilmington  10  case  might  have  remained 
simply  a story,  another  instance  of  injustice,  had  not  one  of 
the  defendants  entered  Talladega  College  in  Alabama  where 
I teach.  Following  the  trial  William  “Joe”  Wright  was  out  on 
bail  and  became  first  my  student,  then  my  friend.  Gradually  I 
became  more  and  more  involved  with  both  him  and  the  case, 
assisting  with  personal  matters,  relaying  messages,  even 
assisting  with  aspects  of  his  case.  And  as  I learned  to  know 
Joe,  I began  to  understand  the  tremendous  burden,  and  the 
scars,  which  this  case  has  placed  upon  him.  He  is  now  in 
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prison — and  has  been  in  prison  longer  than  even  I with  my 
skepticism  about  justice  in  this  land  expected  him  to  be.  The 
license  plates  of  the  state  that  has  imprisoned  him,  inci- 
dentally, declare  that  North  Carolina  is  “First  in  Freedom.” 

But  let’s  back  up  and  take  a closer  look  at  the  Wilmington 
10  case.  I happen  to  believe  that  the  implications  of  this  mat- 
ter reach  far  beyond  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  a city  with 
a population  of  some  46,000.  I feel  that  it  is  quite  appropriate 
that  we  as  Mennonites  become  both  aware  of  and  involved  in 
this  case  where  injustice  appears  to  have  been  done. 

The  story  began  in  Wilmington,  an  economically  insecure 
port  city  (in  the  southeastern  part  of  North  Carolina)  with  a 
long  history  of  racial  tensions.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  court- 
ordered  school  desegregation  took  place.  Black  high  schools 
with  long  and  often  proud  traditions  were  demoted  to  junior 
high  schools,  with  students  and  faculty  getting  distributed 
among  the  previously  all-white  schools.  Many  students  were 
now  in  a minority  situation  for  the  first  time. 

Demands  for  increased  black  participation  in  school  affairs 
began,  culminating  in  a demonstration  in  January  1971  when 
one  high  school  refused  to  allow  an  assembly  program  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Student 
leaders  were  expelled,  and  some  violence  occurred — per- 
petuated, it  appears,  mainly  by  whites. 

Students  then  decided  on  a boycott,  and  the  local  United 
Church  of  Christ  opened  its  doors  to  boycotting  students  and 
community  persons.  Community  support  grew,  but  so  did 
tensions,  and  the  local  U.C.C.  minister  finally  appealed  to 
the  main  church  offices  for  leadership.  The  Commission  for 
Racial  Justice  of  the  U.C.C.  then  sent  Rev.  Ben  Chavis,  an 
experienced  community  activist  and  mediator,  to  Wilm- 
ington to  assist. 

A massive  protest  was  organized  to  which  the  white  com- 
munity reacted  with  violence.  The  church  asked  for  a curfew, 
but  the  city  refused  to  respond.  There  followed  several  nights 
of  near-guerrilla  warfare,  with  whites  driving  through  black 
neighborhoods  and  shooting  at  unarmed  blacks.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  its  more  extreme  relative,  the  Rights  of  White 
People  (ROWP),  roamed  streets  in  what  amounted  to  an 
armed  siege  of  the  black  community.  Some  reports  indicate 
that  a few  of  the  blacks  who  had  barricaded  themselves  in 
churches  and  houses  fired  back.  Two  lives  were  lost  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars’  worth  of  property  was  damaged. 

Arrests  almost  a year  later.  Almost  a year  later,  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  16  persons.  This  was  later 
reduced  to  10,  including  one  white  woman  (an  antipoverty 
worker),  and  nine  black  men  (Ben  Chavis  and  eight  high 
school  students).  They  were  charged  with  arson  and  con- 
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spiracy  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  one  building, 
Mike’s  Grocery  (no  charges  were  even  brought  for  the  deaths 
of  the  two  victims).  Bails  were  set  high  and  the  accused  spent 
about  four  months  in  jail  before  their  case  came  to  trial  in 
June  1972. 

The  trial  seemed  strange  in  many  ways,  even  at  the  time. 
When  a jury  was  selected  which  consisted  of  10  blacks  and 
two  whites,  the  prosecutor  became  mysteriously  ill,  resulting 
in  a postponement.  When  a new  jury  was  drawn,  it  was  10 
whites  and  two  elderly  blacks.  The  key  witness  for  the  state 
was  a young  man  with  a criminal  record  and  a history  of 
mental  illness.  Several  key  witnesses  for  the  defense  were 
threatened  and  failed  to  turn  up  in  court.  Consequently,  the 
10  were  quickly  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  incredibly 
severe  prison  sentences,  averaging  28  years,  with  Ben  Chavis 
drawing  the  heaviest  sentence  of  34  years.  The  combined 
total  of  the  sentences  came  to  282  years  for  the  alleged  burn- 
ing of  one  store.  Appeal  bail  was  set  high — a total  of  over 
$400,000 — but  this  was  met  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
which  has  provided  the  primary  financial  support  for  the 
case. 

Since  the  trial,  the  Wilmington  10  case  has  gone  through  a 
complex  labyrinth  of  appeals,  hearings,  and  motions.  The  ir- 
regularities multiply,  yet  the  10  still  have  not  received  a new 
trial.  A recent  post-conviction  hearing  is  a case  in  point. 

At  the  hearing,  which  lasted  two  weeks  in  the  summer  of 
1977,  evidence  was  presented  to  show  that  the  three  major 
prosecution  witnesses  have  admitted  to  lying  in  the  original 
trial  and,  in  fact,  claim  to  have  been  coached  and  even  bribed 
for  their  testimony.  Defense  witnesses  have  now  come  for- 
ward, providing  evidence  that  none  of  the  10  was  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  One  state  witness  has  even  admitted  to  setting 
fire  to  the  grocery,  the  crime  for  which  the  10  are  charged. 
Important  evidence  has  been  shown  to  have  been  kept  from 
the  defense  in  the  original  trial.  And  there  is  more,  which 
would  require  too  much  space  to  delineate. 

Yet  the  judge  at  the  hearing,  taking  an  extremely  narrow 
view  of  his  duty  in  this  case,  ruled  that  no  constitutional 
rights  had  been  violated.  Therefore,  he  said,  no  new  trial 
should  be  held — refusing  to  concern  himself  with  whether  or 
not  justice  had  been  done  in  the  original  trial. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  one  can  only  conclude  that 
these  nine  young  men  and  one  woman  were  and  are  being 
tried  for  political  reasons.  Amnesty  International,  in  fact,  has 
included  the  Wilmington  10  in  their  catalog  of  worldwide 
political  prisoners.  Only  by  looking  at  the  case  in  terms  of  un- 
derlying political-racial  factors  can  one  start  to  explain  why 
the  state  sought  and  obtained  such  severe  sentences,  why  it 
has  persisted  so  strenuously  in  denying  a new  trial,  and  why  it 
has  gone  to  such  lengths  to  see  that  the  10  are  kept  in  prison. 

Ben  Chavis:  a target?  Ben  Chavis,  it  is  generally  felt,  was 
and  is  a primary  target.  Chavis,  a mild-mannered  but 
extremely  dedicated  and  effective  minister,  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  for  justice  before.  The  state  appeared 
determined  to  silence  effective  black  leadership  and  it  is 
believed  they  particularly  wanted  Ben  Chavis.  But  the  im- 


prisonment of  the  Wilmington  10  also  seemed  to  be  an  effort 
to  put  down  black  attempts  at  change  generally. 

America  claims  to  have  no  political  criminals.  In  fact,  un- 
like many  other  Western  nations,  we  have  no  official  category 
known  as  “political  crimes.  ” Perhaps  the  Wilmington  10 
case,  along  with  a series  of  others  in  U.S.  history,  will  help 
put  that  myth  to  rest. 

Ironically,  almost  all  those  involved  in  this  trial,  regardless 
of  whose  side  they  are  on,  have  in  some  way  become  victims. 
Everyone  has  suffered;  10  young  people  have  had  their  lives 
permanently  altered  by  the  experience  of  court  and  prison. 
Witnesses  for  the  state  and  the  defense  have  suffered,  too — 
often^^at  the  hands  of  the  state — but  harassment  has  come 
from  persons  with  loyalties  on  both  sides. 

In  my  view,  the  Wilmington  10  case  is  not  merely  an  aber- 
ration in  our  system  of  law,  a simple  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Rather,  I believe  it  is  a sign  that  the  system  itself  is  not  work- 
ing right,  that  it  can  be  used  to  repress  those  who  are  poor 
and  who  challenge  the  system.  If  the  Wilmington  10  convic- 
tion sticks,  then  we  are  all  victims. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I feel  that  Christians,  and 
particularly  Mennonites,  ought  to  be  involved  in  this  case, 
but  two  are  especially  striking.  First,  I consider  this  to  be  a 
blatant  case  of  injustice,  a situation  where  the  basic  issues  (if 
not  the  legal  complexities)  seem  remarkably  clear.  We 
as  Mennonites  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the 
business  of  justice  is  Christ’s  business,  and  therefore  ours  as 
well.  This  conviction  emerged  quite  clearly  at  the  general 
assembly  in  June  at  Estes  Park,  to  cite  a recent  example.  It  is 
thus  important  that  we  make  our  presence  known,  that  we 
declare  our  determination  to  stand  with  justice  in  this  and 
other  cases. 

Second,  the  Wilmington  10  case  is  important  because  of 
the  involvement  of  the  Christian  church  from  beginning  to 
end,  an  involvement  which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  by  a 
church  to  play  a reconciling  role.  Certainly  we  need  to  stand 
with  the  church  through  this. 

What  can  be  done?  Possibilities  for  involvement  in  this 
case  for  us  are  several.  North  Carolina  governor  Jim  Hunt  has 
shown  a willingness  to  consider  a pardon.  Letters  of  concern 
will  help  to  ensure  that  the  Wilmington  10  case  not  be 
allowed  to  fade  away.  His  address;  Gov.  James  Hunt,  Capitol 
Building,  Raleigh,  NC  27602.  Representatives  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  could  be  present  at  hearings  and  rallies  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  church  felt. 

But  the  case  should  also  cause  us  to  ask  questions  about  the 
larger  role  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  such  situations  of  in- 
justice. What  can  we  do  to  prompt  our  involvement  in  such 
cases?  Are  there  ways  that  we  as  Mennonites  can  use  our  em- 
phasis and  skills  in  the  area  of  peace  and  reconciliation  in 
such  cases?  Is  there  a special  role  for  Mennonites  in  situations 
of  conflict? 

The  historic  peace  churches  have  asked  us  to  make  1977-78 
a time  for  a “New  Call  to  Peacemaking.’’  Perhaps  the  case  of 
the  Wilmington  10  can  help  us  in  our  search  for  new  ways  to 
be  peacemakers  as  Christ  calls  us  to  be. 
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Mennonite  business  leaders 
told  to  share  profits 


Bert  L.  Metzger 


Sharing  profits  with  employees  is  not 
charity;  it  is  providing  a meaningful  incen- 
tive for  employees  to  produce  more.  That 
was  the  message  Bert  Metzger  gave  over  300 
Mennonite  business  people  gathered  at  the 
Sheraton  Inn  near  Harrisonburg,  Virginia, 
the  weekend  of  Oct.  20-23.  The  annual  joint 
meeting  of  Mennonite  Economic  and 
Development  Association  (MEDA)  and 
Mennonite  Industry  and  Business  Associa- 
tion (MIBA)  draws  together  business  people 
from  the  various  Mennonite  bodies  for  shop 
talk  to  renew  brotherly  fellowship  and,  this 
year,  learn  about  profit  sharing. 

Metzger,  combining  a mixture  of  eco- 
nomic professor  and  apostle  of  sharing  pro- 
fits, provided  the  teachings  in  an  unusual 
after  dinner  speech  which  lasted  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes  and  contained  no  fluffy 
jokes.  Metzger  traced  the  origins  of  the 
profit-sharing  model  to  a mid-nineteenth- 
century  Frenchman,  LeClaire,  who  became 
concerned  by  the  increasing  gap  between 
employers  and  workers. 

The  story  goes  that  upon  the  advice  of  a 
friend.  LeClaire  the  head  of  a decorating 
firm,  decided  to  share  his  profits  with  his 
employees.  Gathering  his  workers  around 
him,  he  told  them  that  during  the  next  year 
whatever  was  earned  beyond  the  usual  pro- 
fits would  be  shared  with  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  year  LeClaire  dumped  a bag  of 
gold  francs  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
assembled  employees. 

LeClaire,  Metzger  stressed,  was  not  giv- 
ing a gift,  but  rather  sharing  wealth  which 


would  not  have  been  earned  without  in- 
creased production.  In  any  case,  from  this 
first  experiment  in  profit  sharing,  Metzger 
traced  its  development  throughout  the 
world  to  its  institution  in  American  com- 
panies such  as  Proctor  and  Gamble  (1887) 
and  Eastman  Kodak  (1912) 

Mennonites,  Metzger  said,  should  under- 
stand profit  sharing,  for  it  existed  on  the 
preindustrial  trial  family  farm  where  profits 
and  wages  were  shared  among  family  mem- 
bers. “However,  in  the  corporation,  we  have 
linked  wage  relationships  but  not  profits,” 
he  said. 

He  emphasized  that  over  300,000  U.S. 
companies  have  profit  sharing  plans  and 
that  more  were  increasing  each  year.  Some 
thought  Metzger’s  scheme  sounded  too 
“humanistic  ” but  they  gave  it  a better  hear- 
ing the  next  morning  when  he  quoted 
liberally  from  the  Scriptures  in  a discussion 
group. 

In  business  sessions,  MEDA  executive 
secretary  Lloyd  Fisher  mentioned  that  this 
overseas  development  group  is  again  mov- 
ing toward  larger  community  projects  which 
need  to  have  full-time  administrators. 
MEDA’s  success  stories  seem  to  be  its  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  projects  with  colonists  in 
Paraguay  and  Belize.  However,  in  other 
Latin  American  and  African  countries  it  has 
also  become  involved  in  loaning  money 
and  other  potential  Christian  entrepreneurs 
ranging  from  furniture  dealers  and  druggists 
to  junk  dealers  and  pig  farmers. 

MIBA,  an  organization  resulting  from  last 
year’s  merger  of  what  had  been  Church  In- 
dustry and  Business  Association  and  Men- 
nonite Business  Associates  noted  a good  year 
in  membership  and  finances.  The  organiza- 
tion began  with  almost  an  $8,000  debt  and 
this  year  reported  a $3,000  balance,  and  is 
looking  for  a new  full-time  executive  sec- 
retary. 

Presently  the  executives  serving  on  a 
volunteer  basis  are  Calvin  Redekop  of  Tabor 
College,  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  and  J.  J.  Hos- 
tetler, a retired  bishop  and  church  worker  of 
Goshen,  Indiana.  Hostetler  reported  that 
the  organization  plans  to  increase  sponsor- 
ing regional  and  area  business  meetings  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

But  the  organization’s  main  attraction  for 
most  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  the 
meeting  itself,  many  of  whom  attended  for 


the  first  time.  Paul  Oswald,  a John  Deere 
dealer  from  Manson,  Iowa,  said,  “I  like  the 
Christian  atmosphere  here  and  I was  in- 
terested in  profit  sharing.  This  is  the  kind  of 
fellowship  I do  not  get  in  other  meetings. 

The  participants  seemed  to  thrive  on 
prophetic  messages  as  well  as  the  more  func- 
tional shop  talk.  Len  Geiser,  an  Orrville, 
Ohio,  merchant,  said,  “I’ve  attended  a lot  of 
business  meetings  and  I have  found  this  one 
to  stimulate  my  thinking.  We  could  have 
discussed  Redekop’ s speech  for  days.  ” 

Redekop,  in  fact,  had  the  full  house  buz- 
zing on  Sunday  morning  when  he  concluded 
a Jeremiah-styled  oracle  on  the  demise 
of  American  capitalism  with  the  question, 
“Are  we  Johnny-Come-Latelies  who  have 
only  recently  discovered  the  attraction  of 
riches  and  want  to  quickly  get  our  share,  or 
are  we  members  of  people  who  have  mi- 
grated from  one  country  to  another  for  re- 
ligious convictions?  ” He  urged  an  ethic  of 
stewardship  of  the  earth,  sharing  production 
and  consumption  with  all  God’s  children, 
and  producing  products  that  are  socially 
useful.  “Mennonites  should  not  be  typified 
by  producing  luxury  items,”  he  lectured. 

Both  MIBA  and  MEDA  officers  went  to 
some  lengths  to  grumble  that  their  executive 
boards  did  not  include  women.  However, 
both  Boards  nominated  and  elected  all-male 
slates  to  provide  leadership  during  the  next 
year.  Currently  leading  the  organizations 
are  H.  Ralph  Hernley  of  Scottdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania, president  of  MIBA,  and  Milo  Shantz 
of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  president  of 
MEDA. — Levi  Miller. 

Recognition  dinner 
for  Cornelius  Krahn 

About  170  persons — including  visiting  Men- 
nonite historians;  members  of  the  Bethel 
College  faculty,  staff,  and  board  of  direc- 
tors; representatives  of  other  Mennonite  in- 
stitutions; and  friends — attended  a dinner  at 
Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church,  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  honoring  Cornelius  Krahn 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
The  event  was  part  of  a conference  on  “The 
Mennonite  Experience  in  America  ” held 
during  the  weekend  Fall  Festival  at  Bethel 
College  and  attended  by  historians  from 
Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries. 

Krahn,  church  historian,  teacher,  writer, 
and  founder  of  the  quarterly  publication, 
Mennonite  Life,  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  College  faculty  for  thirty  years,  from 
1944  to  1974.  Under  his  direction  the  Men- 
nonite Library  and  Archives  at  the  college 
became  one  of  the  three  largest  Mennonite 
historical  collections  in  the  world.  He 
launched  Mennonite  Life  in  1946  and  con- 
tinued as  editor  for  25  years. 

After  the  death  of  C.  Henry  Smith,  he  be- 
came an  associate  editor  of  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia. 
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My  Wulk  ThrouKh  Crief  Janette 
Klo|)fenHtein  shares  her  touching  cuu- 
rngeous  story  to  give  insight  into  help- 
ing oneself  and  others  through  grief. 
Paperhaek.  $1,75,  ('$1,510 
('hriatmas  for  Holly  Dorothy 
Hamilton's  warm  story  of  the  unusual 
sui'iirise  that  awaiterl  Molly  as  she  left 
the  eliiliiren’s  home  with  her  new 
foster  [mrents.  Pajier.  $1.95.  ('  $2.15 
('hinesc  Eyes  Marjorie  Waybill  tells 
the  story  of  fjeeky,  an  adopted  Korean 
girl,  as  she  learns  that  it  is  not  bad  to 
be  different.  This  delightful  story  will 
help  young  readers  understand  dif- 
ferences and  the  feelings  of  others. 
IIanl,$5.‘»5.  C $11.55 

Iniieet  Parables  Robert  Baker  lakes 
a look  at  the  miniature  world  of  six- 
legged creature.s  ami  come.s  up  with  a 
wealth  <if  spiritual  lessons.  Paperback, 
$1.5)6.  C$2,15 


Seven  Things  C^.iidren  Need  Pas- 
tor John  M.  DrescWFr  gives  guidance 
on  fulfilling  seve|ii,l.§sic  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  of  c lldren.  "A  joy  to 
read.’’— Dr.  EveljsivEuvall.  Paper- 
back. $1.95,C$2.1Ej 
Take  This  Houw  The  story  of  how 
(jod  took  one  won^^  at  her  word  and 
used  both  her  life  a id  possessions. 
Evamae  Crist  shA’^'^her  story  of 
(}od's  love  and  hen  ^mmitmcnt  to 
provide  a home  for  nne  Vietnamese 
refugees.  Paperbajk  $1.75,  C $1.90 
African  Advenf  e Denise  and  her 
family  move  to  AfeHfe'i  to  help  raise 
food  for  the  starvi^g„oeople.  She  gets 
involved  in  a plane'  a revolution, 
and  lots  moreadl^/jfiure!  By  Marian 
Hostetler,  who  livei  and  worked  in  the 
Africa  she  writes  ut.  Hard,  $3.50, 
C$3.85:  paper.  $2^XC$2.75 


Cotton  Patch  Parables  of  Libera- 
tion The  parables  of  Jesus  as  you  have 
never  heard  them  before.  With  the 
same  impact  of  Jesus’  story  2,000 
years  ago,  these  are  folksy,  homey,  ex- 
plosive! Paperback.  $1.95.  C $2.15 

Tell  Me  About  Death.  Mommy 
Janette  Klopfenslein's  sequel  to  her 
award-winning  My  Walk  Tlimuf/li 
Griff  shares  the  child’s  grief 
experience.  She  provides  basic  con- 
cepts to  lessen  the  trauma  and  help  the 
child  better  cope  with  death.  Paper, 
$1.75.  C$1,90 

Rosalie  Dorothy  Hamilton's  latest 
novel  takes  9-to-14-year-olds  back  to 
the  early  1900s  in  Indiana.  School 
buses  and  automobiles  have  changed, 
but  family  relationships  and  school 
problems  haven’t.  Hard.  $3.50,  C $3.85; 
paper,  $2.50,  C$2.75 
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This  Very  Day  A fresh,  exciting  novel 
that  brings  the  well-known  Passion 
Week  events  to  life  in  a powerful  way. 
Confirms  Jesus’  forgiveness  and 
mercy.  Cloth,  $7.95.  C $8.75 
Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough  Re- 
views the  enduring  qualities  and 
guidelines  for  dating,  courtship,  and 
marriage  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Will  provoke  young  people  to 
think  seriously  about  their  future. 
Paper,  $3.95,  C$4,35 
My  Personal  Pentecost  Twenty- 
four  highly  readable  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of 
Mennonites  who  have  long  been  faith- 
ful Christians.  Personal  sharing  that 
points  to  a fuller  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Paper,  $3.95,  C $4.35 
Life  Along  the  Fencerow  A gift 
that  will  cheer  the  whole  year  through. 
From  a thankful  heart,  Ruth  Hillman 
encourages  the  reader  to  be  himself, 
enjoy  friends,  and  appreciate  the 
handiwork  of  God.  Filled  with  pic- 
tures. Hardcover,  $4.95,  C $5.45 
Meditations  for  the  New  Mother 
Helen  Good  Brenneman’s  unique  devo- 
tional book  that  meets  the  need  for 
sustaining  faith  and  a quiet  confidence 
in  God  when  a new  baby  arrives.  Daily 
meditations  for  the  first  30  days. 
Deluxe  hardcover,  $3.95,  C $4.35; 
paper,  $2.50,  C $2.75 
Meditations  for  the  Expectant 
Mother  Thirty  devotional  meditations 
by  Helen  Good  Brenneman  that  dis- 
cuss the  things  a woman  thinks  about 
from  the  time  she  knows  she  has 
conceived  until  the  birth  of  her  child. 
Deluxe  hardcover,  $3.95,  C $4.35; 
paper,  $2.50,  C $2.75 
Meditations  for  the  Newly  Mar- 
ried A helpful  gift  for  any  couple  mar- 
ried in  1977.  ’Through  these  short  med- 
itations John  Drescher  helps  the 
couple  through  their  dreams,  rigors, 
romance,  and  reality  of  marriage. 
Deluxe  cloth,  gift-boxed,  $5.95,  C $6.55 
Walking  in  the  Resurrection 
Myron  Augsburger  gives  a clear 
expression  of  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Born  again? 
Okay,  walk  in  that  resurrected  life,  a 
wholeness  of  life  in  relation  to  Christ, 
to  oneself,  and  to  one’s  fellowmcn. 
Cloth,  $5.95,  C $6.55 
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C$  =Price  in  Canadian  dollars. 

Quantity  Title 

Price  Amount 

African  Adventure 

h 3.50,  C 3.9.5 

African  Adventure 

p 2.50,  C 2.73 

Chinese  Eyes 

5.95,  C (>.3S 

Christmas  for  Holly 

1.93. C2. 15 

Conrad  Grebel,  Son  of  Zur 

■ h 6.9.1,  C7.65 

Cotton  Patch  Parables 

l.95.C2.!.i 

The  Devil  Did  Not  Make  S 

Doll  4.93.C5.45 

The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery 

h 3.95,  C 4.35 

The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery 

p 2.93,  C 3.23 

He  Freed  Britain's  Slaves 

.1.95.  C 6.53 

Insect  Parables 

1.95,C2:ir) 

Levi  Coflin  and  the  Under 

und  Railroad  4.93,  C.5.45 

Life  Along  the  Fencerow 

4.93.C5.45 

Like  a Watered  Garden 

5.95.C6.33 

Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Eno 

h 3.95,  C 4.35 

___  Martyrs  Mirror 

I9.95.C21.93 

Meditations  for  the  Expec 

Mother  h 3.93,  C4.33 

Meditations  for  (he  Expec 

Mother  p 2.30,  C2.75 

Meditations  for  the  New  S 

, ;ier  h 3.93.  C 4.35 

Meditations  for  the  New 

ler  p 2.50,  C 2.75 

Meditations  for  the  Newly 

irried  5.93,  C 6.53 

Mennonite  Community  Co 

. ,ook  8.93.  C 9. 83 

Mennonite  Encyclopedia 

69.93,  C76.95  

More-with-Less  Cookbool 

1 5.95.C6.55 

My  Personal  Pentecost 

3.95.  C 4.35 

My  Walk  Through  Grief 

1.75,  C 1.90 

Peace  Treaty 

h3.95,C4.35 

PeaceTreuty 

p 2.95.  C 3.23 

Rosalie 

h3..50,  C3.85 

Rosalie 

p2.30.C2.75 

Seven  Things  Children  No 

, 1.95, C2. 15 

Spirit  Fruit 

6.95.  C 7.65 

Take  This  House 

I.9.1.C2.1.1 

Tell  Me  About  Death,  Moi 

r.iny  l.7.i,C1.90 

This  Very  Day 

7.93. C 8.75 

To  All  Generations 

6.93.C7.65 

'Twas  Seeding  Time 

4.95,  C3.  I5 

Walking  in  the  Resurrect! 

„„  3.9,5,  C6..i5 

Total  amount  for  goods 

*35cupto$5.00 

T^r  on  S5.01  to  $30.00  Sales  tax  nf  applicable) 

5T  on  $30.01  and  up 

$50.00  and  up  sent  postpaid  Handling  cliarge’  

Total 
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"Certain  puritan  spirits  depl  e that  our  religious 
festivals  are  losing  their  spirit'  1 meaning  and  are 
only  pretexts  for  the  exchange  gifts.  But  religion 
is  precisely  that  which  ties  mei  ogether;  it  is  also 
that  sense  of  human  solidarity  hich  is  expressed  by 
our  gifts.  The  rediscovery  of  ch  Idlike  freshness  is 
also  the  rediscovery  of  the  sent  of  being  related  to 
God.  It  means  giving  back  to  tl  • human  family  its 
spiritual  meaning;  it  means  br  ging  together 
human  fellowship  and  fellowsl  ip  with  God,  instead 
of  setting  them  all  against  the  (her.  Love  for  God 
can  never  be  separated  from  lo  e for  one’s 
fellowmen.”  From  TheMeani  g of  Gifts  by  Paul 
Tournier.®  1963  by  M.  E.  Brat(  ler.  Used  by 
permission  of  John  Knox  Prest 

Remember  someone  you  1 ve  this  Christmas 
with  the  lasting  gift  of  a go  >d  book. 


Order  from  Your  Nearest  Provident  Bookstore 


as.* 
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Introducing 
Ruth  Nulton 
Moore- 
Our  Gift  to 
Young  Readers 


Peace  Treaty  Ruth  Nulton 
Moore  follows  young  Peter  Andreas 
in  his  travel  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Conestoga  wagons,  In- 
dians, soldiers,  Daniel  Boone,  and  a 
Moravian  minister  all  contribute  to 
the  story  of  12-year-old  Peter, 


whose  parents  were  massacred  by 
Indians  and  who,  himself,  becomes 
a captive.  Hard,  $3.95,  C $4.35; 
paper  $2.95,  C $3.25 
The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery  Katie 
and  Mark  Yoder  looked  forward  to 
living  on  Blue  Mountain  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  their  father  was  to 
manage  a refuge  for  migrating 
birds.  Little  did  they  realize  that 
their  experiences  would  include  a 
haunted  house,  a ghost,  and  a ghost 
bird.  Hard,  $3.95,  C $4.35;  paper, 

$2.95,  C $3.25 
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Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia This  four-volume 
set  covers  the  whole 
450-year  history  of 
faith,  life,  and  culture 
of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Europe  and  the  Men- 
nonites  throughout  the 
world.  Four  volumes, 
$69.95,  C $76.95 
Conrad  Grebel,  Son 
of  Zurich  John  L.  Ruth 
brings  to  life  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of 
the  early  Anabaptist 
movement.  A dramatic, 
gripping  story 
photographically 
illustrated,  and  with  a 
binding  reminiscent  of 
Reformation  era 
publications.  Cloth, 
$6.95,  C $7.65 
Martyrs  Mirror 
Thieleman  J.  van 
Braght’s  gigantic 
record  of  Christian 
faith  and  endurance 
from  the  first  century 
through  the  Anabaptist 
persecutions  in  the  16th 
century.  Illustrated 
with  reproductions  of 
original  prints.  Cloth, 
$19.95,  C $21.95 
'Twas  Seeding  Time 
John  L.  Ruth  provides 
little-known  facts  of 
how  Mennonites  were 
involved  and  related  to 
the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A look  into  the 
past  that  will  have  sur- 
prises for  everyone. 
Pacer.  $4.95.  C $5.45 


Discover  and 
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Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia This  four-volume 
set  covers  the  whole 
450-year  history  of 
faith,  life,  and  culture 
of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Europe  and  the  Men- 
nonites  throughout  the 
world.  Four  volumes, 
$69.95,  C $76.95 
Conrad  Grebel,  Son 
of  Zurich  John  L.  Ruth 
brings  to  life  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of 
the  early  Anabaptist 
movement.  A dramatic, 
gripping  story 
photographically 
illustrated,  and  with  a 
binding  reminiscent  of 
Reformation  era 
publications.  Cloth, 
$6.95,  C $7.65 
Martyrs  Mirror 
Thieleman  J.  van 
Braght’s  gigantic 
record  of  Christian 
faith  and  endurance 
from  the  first  century 
through  the  Anabaptist 
persecutions  in  the  16th 
century.  Illustrated 
with  reproductions  of 
original  prints.  Cloth, 
$19.95,  C $21.95 
’Twas  Seeding  Time 
John  L.  Ruth  provides 
little-known  facts  of 
how  Mennonites  were 
involved  and  related  to 
the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A look  into  the 
past  that  will  have  sur- 
prises for  everyone. 
Paper,  $4.95,  C $5.45 
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Charter  members  of  Northern  Virginia  Mennonite  Church,  Vienna,  Va. 


Mennonite  conferences 
to  hire  student  workers 

Mennonite  Church  (MC)  conferences  are 
being  urged  to  employ  at  least  one  person 
full  or  part  time  to  coordinate  ministry 
among  students  and  young  adults. 

Meeting  at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Oct.  14-15,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Student  Services  Committee 
took  action  to  ask  its  constituent  conferences 
to  consider  employing  persons  with  stu- 
dent/young  adult  portfolios.  Mennonite 
conferences  in  Ontario  have  employed  such 
workers  for  some  time,  following  especially 
the  student  related  ministry  of  the  late  Ar- 
nold Gingrich. 

In  an  extensive  administrative  report  Sec- 
retary Hubert  Brown  identified  ways  in 
which  Mennonite  Student  Services  had 
been  seeking  to  assist  congregations  in 
ministry  among  urban  young  adults  and 
students  on  non-Mennonite  campuses. 

He  reported  positive  response  to  the 
poster  listing  locations  of  Mennonite  fellow- 
ships and  contact  persons  across  North 
America.  Labeled  it  matters  where  you  scat- 
ter, the  poster  “has  given  tremendous 
visibility  to  the  fellowships  as  well  as 
strengthened  churchwide  relationships  with 
them,”  Hubert  said.  The  listing  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  October  issue  oi  forum. 

This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  congregations 
have  been  asked  to  report  names  of  scat- 
tered young  adults  along  with  students  as 
another  way  of  enhancing  ministry  among 
his  age-group. 

In  other  action  the  Committee; 

— designated  $400  for  two  annual  grants 
to  local  fellowships  upon  application,  a $200 
grant  to  launch  a newsletter,  and  a $200 
similar  grant  to  initiate  a seminar. 

— authorized  Mennonite  Student  Services 
to  coordinate  a peace  workshop  for  minority 
college  and  university  students  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries. 

— encouraged  preparation  of  discussion 
guides  to  be  used  as  program  resources  for 
student  and  young  adult  fellowships. 

The  Committee  met  with  their  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  counterpart 
for  a working  luncheon  on  Oct.  15.  Both 
Committees  planned  their  fall  meetings  at 
the  same  location  to  make  that  possible. 
Stuart  Showalter,  editor  of  forum  which  is 
jointly  published  by  the  two  committees, 
reported  editorial  plans  for  the  current  year. 

The  Committee  elected  Richard  W.  Yo- 
der as  chairman  and  Vic  Stoltzfus  as  vice- 
chairman.  Richard  is  pastor  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Vic 
is  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  anthropology,  Eastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Charleston,  111. 

New  committee  members  attending  were 
Karl  Bartsch,  a psychology  professor  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 


Congregation  organized 
in  D.C.  suburbia 

“Northern  Virginia  Mennonite  Church,”  in 
suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  had  a formal 
charter  signing  ceremony,  Sunday,  Oct.  9. 
Seventeen  persons  signed  the  document  and 
the  congregation  officially  became  or- 
ganized. Harold  Eshleman,  overseer,  was  in 
charge.  Following  the  signing  ceremony  the 
congregation  shared  in  a communion  ser- 
vice. The  congregation  and  visitors  also 
shared  in  a fellowship  lunch  at  the  home  of 
Brother  Throne,  a member  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Mennonite 
Church  began  as  a fellowship  group  in 
January  1976.  The  congregation  began 


Park,  Pa.,  and  Flo  Richer,  copastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo.  Com- 
pleting the  committee  roster  for  1977-78  are 
Tony  Brown,  Reinholds,  Pa.;  Jean  Hostetler, 
Evanston,  111.;  Wilmer  Martin,  Tavistock, 
Ont.;  and  Paul  W.  Nisly,  Grantham,  Pa. 

Soybeans  successful 
in  Bangladesh 

“I  came  away  with  a good  feeling  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  soybeans  to  Bangladesh  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,”  reports  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Bangladesh  representa- 
tive Paul  Myers  of  the  Aug.  8 and  9 meeting 
of  the  Bangladesh  Coordinated  Soybean  Re- 
search Project. 

“Roasted  soynuts  are  selling  very  well  in 
parts  of  Noakhali  and  we  are  running  out  of 
soybeans  to  supply  them,”  Myers  continues. 
“The  biscuit  people  would  like  to  have  more 
than  50  tons  a year,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
about  eight  tons  short  in  being  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  soynuts  between  now  and 
the  next  harvest.” 

The  August  meeting  included  persons 


regular  Sunday  services  in  October  1976. 
The  Sunday  meetings  are  held  in  rented 
facilities  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church,  344  Court  House  Road  in  Vienna, 
Va.  Weekly  fellowship  meetings  for  sharing, 
prayer  and  Bible  study  are  held  in  homes. 

The  congregation  sees  itself  as  a group  of 
believers  who  wish  to  provide  meaningful 
worship  and  fellowship  for  Mennonites  as 
well  as  other  Christians  in  the  area  and  to 
make  Christ  known  within  the  community. 

The  congregation  is  a part  of  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference.  Forrest  Miller 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  congregation  and 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  2435  Rockbridge  Street,  Vienna,  VA 
22180.  Phone  703-560-II53.— Moses  Sla- 
baugh 


interested  in  soybeans  from  the  local  uni- 
versity, research  institutes,  UNICEF,  the 
Nabisco  and  Shilpee  biscuit  factories,  and 
MCC. 

“The  projected  acreage  for  the  winter 
season  for  1977-1978  in  Bangladesh  is  455 
acres  of  which  MCC  will  be  involved  in 
planting  300,”  Myers  reports.  “MCC  is  the 
only  group  that  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
order  seed  well  enough  in  advance,  arrange 
for  additional  varietal  testing,  and  the  test- 
ing of  cold  storage  as  a medium  for  seed 
supply.” 

The  efforts  at  introducing  soybeans  to 
Bangladesh  have  come  a long  way  and  can 
be  termed  successful,  but  Myers’  statement 
shows  that  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go. 

However,  interest  and  demand  is  increas- 
ing. “One  of  these  days  someone  is  going  to 
do  it  on  a very  big  scale,”  Myers  says.  “In 
the  meantime  we  need  to  continue  to  work 
at  the  problems  of  utilization  and  seed 
storage  and  supply.  ” 

Introducing  soybeans  to  Bangladesh  has 
been  part  of  the  five-year  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  the  southern  Noakhali  District 
which  is  currently  in  its  fifth  year.  The 
program  introduced  crops  which  could  be 
grown  in  the  winter  dry  season. 
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Joel  Gross  spends  a lot  of  time  on  the  phone  as 
he  tries  to  help  an  inner-city  Atlanta  neighbor- 
hood meet  its  needs  through  public  policy 
formation. 


Atlanta  worker  facilitates 
public  policy  changes 

Improving  life  in  the  inner  city  can  be  done 
in  a variety  of  forms,  and  one  way  to  work  at 
the  problems  is  to  help  change  public 
policy. 

This  is  the  goal  of  Joel  Gross,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer  who  works 
with  a city  councilperson  and  state  legislator 
on  behalf  of  an  inner-city  neighborhood  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  neighborhood  is  part  of  the  second 
city  council  district  and  the  28th  state  house 
district.  In  addition.  Gross  works  with  Panke 
Bradley,  a city  councilwoman  at  large  whose 
constituency  is  the  entire  city  and  thus  in- 
cludes the  residents  of  the  second  district. 

Gross  facilitates  the  solving  of  problems  at 
a number  of  levels.  He  handles  calls  from 
neighborhood  residents  complaining  that 
trucks  are  driving  through  residential  streets 
rather  than  following  mapped-out  truck 
routes  or  that  buses  are  deviating  from  their 
routes. 

When  Howard  High  School,  alma  mater 
of  several  nationally  famous  blacks,  was 
closed,  he  served  as  a liaison  to  put  neigh- 
borhood people  in  touch  with  the  state  of- 
fice of  preservation  to  get  the  school  in- 
cluded in  a historic  district  and  minimize  its 
chances  of  being  torn  down. 

Gross  also  meets  with  neighborhood  plan- 
ning groups  and  relays  their  concerns  to  his 
contacts  at  city  hall.  On  a broader  city-wide 
level  he  tries  to  facilitate  neighborhood 
residents’  concerns  about  projects  such  as 
the  regional  transportation  plan  and  a mul- 
tipurpose senior  citizen  center  to  which  the 
city  is  contributing  $100,000. 

On  issues  that  involve  state  legislation 
and  funds,  Joel  Gross  works  with  Clint  De- 
veaux,  the  state  representative  who  rep- 
resents the  same  neighborhood.  “I'm  the 
legwork  person,  ” he  explains.  “I  collect  rele- 
vant materials,  attend  relevant  meetings.  ” 


A health  care  coalition  of  experts  familiar 
with  neighborhood  problems  helps  fill  De- 
veaux  in  on  needs  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  can  meet  through  legisla- 
tion, Gross  stays  in  touch  with  the  legisla- 
tor’s staff  and  the  coalition  members,  calling 
meetings  when  they  are  needed  and  taking 
minutes.  He  will  do  the  same  for  the  eoali- 
tion  on  the  aging,  which  is  currently  being 
formed. 

Gross  also  helps  Deveaux  keep  abreast 
with  developments  regarding  the  Met- 
ropolitan Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority, 
tenant  housing,  and  Grady  Hospital — all 
issues  or  institutions  which  involve  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  he  works  with. 

'Tm  deeply  involved  in  politics,  ” Gross 
says.  “You  can’t  do  this  job  and  not  be  in- 
volved in  politics.  Coming  into  this  assign- 
ment I was  very  naive  in  thinking  that  I 
could  be  a neutral  liaison  and  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  politics.  ” 

But  Gross  uses  the  word  politics  in  a 
broader  sense  than  crusading  for  one  or 
another  political  party.  “My  job  is  to  work 
for  helpful  changes  for  Atlanta  city  residents 
regardless  of  which  party  I have  to  work 
with  to  achieve  that,”  he  says. 

Gross’  comment  is  illustrated  by  his  con- 
scientious effort  to  stay  clear  of  the  race  for 
the  second  district’s  city  council  seat  in  the 
Oct.  4 election.  “What  if  the  candidate  I 
supported  lost,”  he  explains.  “It  would  take 
that  much  longer  to  establish  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  winner,  and  that  would 
not  be  working  to  the  advantage  of  the 
neighborhood  residents.  ” 

He  is  now  free  to  cultivate  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  person  who  will  take  office 
in  January  without  first  having  to  climb  over 
campaign-allegiance  barriers. 

Gross  tries  to  help  other  community  orga- 
nizations see  the  same  point.  He  took  time 
to  chat  with  one  group  that  had  thrown  its 
support  totally  behind  one  candidate  in  the 
recent  election.  “I  encouraged  them  to  at 
least  talk  to  the  other  candidate,  ” he  says, 
“to  get  on  speaking  terms,  even  though  they 
don’t  support  his  campaign  or  vote  for  him. 
If  they  don’t  do  that  and  the  other  candidate 
wins,  relations  will  be  strained  after  the  elec- 
tion. ” 

Gross  and  his  wife,  Karen,  who  is  a nurse, 
have  completed  the  first  year  of  a two-year 
service  assignment  in  Atlanta. 

Logsden  Church  begins 
school  of  discipleship 

The  Logsden  (Ore. ) Mennonite  Church  re- 
cently opened  its  Shekinah  School  of  Discip- 
leship and  Body  Ministry.  As  described  by 
director  Allen  J.  Yoder,  “Shekinah  is  a com- 
munity-oriented school  of  discipleship, 
functioning  in  many  ways  like  the  disciple- 
ship Voluntary  Service  centers.  The  students 
and  staff  live  together  in  extended 


households.  In  this  setting  discipling  takes 
place  through  study,  work,  and  play  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Jesus  taught  and 
lived  with  His  disciples. 

“Students  and  staff  also  share  a common 
purse,  all  living  on  the  same  level  fi- 
nancially. They  are  seeking  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  from  the  Anabaptist  tradi- 
tion and  the  charismatic  renewal. 

“No  tuition  is  charged  at  Shekinah.  Stu- 
dents pay  only  a registration  fee  of  $300  and 
the  cost  of  basic  set  of  Bible  reference  ma- 
terials. This  is  a one-time  fee,  regardless  of 
length  of  stay.  Each  student  will  work  half 
time  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  com- 
munity. The  other  half  time  is  spent  in 
formal  Bible  classes.  ” 

A three-year  course  of  study  has  been 
designed.  In  addition  to  teachers  from  the 
local  congregation,  it  is  planned  to  bring  in 
others  on  a three-week  basis. 

Asked  by  Gospel  Herald  to  comment  on 
the  new  school,  Marcus  Smucker,  pastor  of 
Portland  Mennonite  Church,  said,  “The  aim 
is  to  train  people  to  go  out  and  start  new 
churches.  It  is  not  trying  to  compete  with 
colleges  or  Bible  institutes.  I like  the  idea. 

. . . I think  it  has  a possibility  of  succeed- 
ing.” 

More  information  is  available  from  She- 
kinah, R|l,  Box  67,  Logsden,  OR  97357. 


Large  group  attends 
cross-cultural  fiesta 


Sam  and  Judy  Brown  with  their  children  Sun- 
diata  and  Tirzah . 


Some  250  persons  from  Mennonite  churches 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Reading, 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  and  Penns  Grove, 
N.J.,  came  together  on  Sept.  10  for  a cross- 
cultural  fiesta  held  at  Our  Barn  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.  The  event  is  planned  an- 
nually by  the  home  ministries  department  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Sam  Brown  of  the  Buttonwood  congrega- 
tion in  Reading  spoke  on  the  theme  of  the 
day,  “Jesus  Can  Be  Your  Answer.  ” He  told 
of  the  transformation  which  took  place  in  his 
life  and  home  when  he  took  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord.  “Only  after  I became  a Christian 
was  I able  to  hold  steady  employment,”  he 
said. 
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“This  annual  fiesta  provides  opportunity 
for  Christians  of  minority  groups  from 
various  cities  to  meet  together,  ” says  Arlene 
Mellinger,  administrative  assistant  in  home 
ministries.  She  notes  that  this  year’s  atten- 
dance was  larger  than  ever  before. 

Glenn  Zeager,  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Locust  Lane  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  served  as 
moderator.  The  Mennonite  churches  of  the 
Elizabethtown  district  provided  the  food  for 
the  fiesta. 

S.  N.  Solomon  reports 
on  church  in  India 

We  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
remember  the  Mennonite  Church  of  U.S. 
and  Canada  with  gratitude  and  thanks  for 
your  love,  care,  and  prayers  offered  to  us  for 
a period  of  seventy-five  years  and  continued 
to  this  day.  We  praise  the  Lord  for  wondrous 
love  shown  to  us  through  the  American 
Mennonite  Church  and  glorify  Him  whose 
love  compelled  you  to  love  and  serve  us 
through  men  and  money. 

The  firstfruits  of  your  labors  and  first 
leaders  of  the  church  here  have  now  retired. 
Many  have  passed  away  to  their  eternal  rest 
and  to  receive  the  reward  from  the  Lord  of 
life.  Some  are  still  alive  with  us  witnessing 
the  grace  and  glory  of  the  merciful  God. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Pershadi  are  at  the  verge  of 
crossing  the  nineties.  They  are  hale  and 
hearty,  living  in  their  old  village,  Maradeo. 
Rev.  J.  Haider  is  nearing  ninety,  living  with 
his  son.  He  moves  about  and  witnesses  what 
the  Lord  has  done  for  him  and  what  He  can 
do  for  the  believers. 

The  first  generation  of  the  children  have 
been  giving  leadership  to  this  date,  but  now 
the  second  generation  of  young  people 
have  started  sharing  it.  Rev.  Shant  Kunkar 
Kunjam  is  pastoring  the  congregation  at 


Durg  and  Rev.  Madhukar  Das  is  pastoring 
the  congregation  at  Balodgahan  with  two 
others  who  were  ordained  last  May.  Rev. 
Daniel  Dasru  is  pastoring  the  congregation 
at  Mangaltarai  and  Rev.  Puran  Chand  at 
Sankra. 

The  prayer  group  at  Balodgahan  has  now 
attained  full  membership  of  the  conference 
with  the  status  of  a recognized  congregation 
from  January  2,  1977.  Thus  the  number  of 
congregations  is  increasing.  Bailadila  Prayer 
Fellowship  is  a mixed  group  of  the  Men- 
nonites  and  other  church  members,  which 
is  being  pastured  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Lai. 
Charama  is  fast  approaching  a time  when  it 


Paul  Bontrager  of 
Hartville,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
to  become  Director  of 
Development  begin- 
ning on  Jan.  1,  1978. 

He  is  currently  as- 
sistant pastor  of 
Hartville  Mennonite 
Church  and  director  of  Choice  Books  under 
the  Ohio  Evangelism  Commission.  Paul,  his 
wife,  Lois,  and  their  daughter  Emily  will 
continue  to  live  at  Hartville  for  the  present, 
but  they  are  eventually  planning  to  move  to 
Kidron. 

A funeral  service  for  Nora  E.  Snavely, 
longtime  hostess  at  Eastern  Mission  Board 
headquarters,  was  held  on  Oct.  1 at 
Chestnut  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Co- 


can obtain  status  of  a recognized  congrega- 
tion. Nagri,  Kondagaon,  Gurur  are  prospec- 
tive prayer  groups.  Thus  the  number  of  con- 
gregations are  still  increasing.  Though  the 
number  of  members  remains  static,  about  2, 
000,  we  still  hope  for  a day  when  fresh  fruits 
of  the  seed  will  soon  be  reaped. 

We  are  very  sad  that  beloved  missionaries 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Miller  passed  away 
to  their  eternal  glory  this  year.  We  praise  the 
Lord  for  their  lives  and  services  in  develop- 
ing the  education  program  and  the  training 
of  the  young  people  in  this  part  of  the 
church. — S.  N.  Solomon,  Dhamtari,  M.  P. 
India. 


lumbia.  Pa.  She  was  67.  Nora  Snavely  had 
served  with  Eastern  Board  first  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  VS  unit  in  Immokalee,  Fla., 
and  from  1955  to  1960  as  housekeeper  for 
the  nursing  staff  at  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tan- 
zania. For  the  past  17  years  she  was  hostess 
of  the  Mission  Board  guesthouse. 

A “Passages”  weekend  is  scheduled 
for  Nov.  25-27  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  retreat  will  focus  on 
predictable  stages  of  midlife.  Arnold  Cress- 
man,  leader  of  the  retreat,  says,  “Much  has 
been  studied  and  said  about  child  growth 
and  development.  Every  stage  has  been 
plotted  and  labeled.  Little,  however,  has 
been  written  about  the  patterns  of  adult 
life.  ” Gail  Sheehy’s  book.  Passages,  Pre- 
dictable Crises  of  Adult  Life,  will  be  used  as 
a basis  for  brotherly /sisterly  discussion. 

A two-day  seminar  for  persons  interested 
in  Russian  Mennonite  studies  will  be  held  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Nov.  11  and  12.  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  and  Mennonite 


mennoscope 


Paul  Bontrager 


Deing  executive  director  of  the  Spanish  broadcast  board  JELAM  oc- 
cupies Armando  Hernandez  full  time  in  helping  Mennonite  conferences 
in  Latin  America  train  media  workers,  form  local  broadcast  and  literature 
committees,  and  produce  their  own  radio  programs.  Armando,  now  living 
in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  comes  from  Colombia  where  he  was  a pastor 
and  conference  leader,  and  directed  a radio  and  follow-up  program. 

Directing  the  broadcast  and  literature  ministries  in  Latin  America, 
that’s  how  Armando  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


November  1, 1977 
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Brethren  Bible  College  are  hosting  the  con- 
ference. Major  papers  will  be  presented  by 
Mennonite  scholars  and  historians  during 
the  day  sessions.  Presentations  designed  for 
the  general  public  are  scheduled  for  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  Persons  who 
wish  to  register  for  the  seminar  may  do  so  by 
writing  Lawrence  Klippenstein,  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  600  Shaftesbury 
Boulevard,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3P  0M4.  The 
registration  fee  is  ten  dollars. 

Guadalupe  Lon- 
goria of  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  joins  the 
Hesston  College 
Board  of  Overseers 
for  the  first  time  at 
their  quarterly  meet- 
ing Oct.  17  and  18. 

He  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a four-year 
term  by  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Longoria  is  an 
alumnus  of  Hesston  College  and  of  Texas  A 
& I University  at  Kingsville.  Born  and  raised 
in  south  Texas,  he  is  at  present  a social 
worker  for  the  State  of  Texas  Human 
Resources  Department. 

Young  persons  interested  in  participating 
in  the  1978-79  Intermenno  Program  for  a 
year  of  work  and  cultural  exchange  with 
European  Mennonites  need  to  submit  ap- 
plications by  the  end  of  January  1978.  In  the 
Intermenno  Exchange  Program  North 
American  young  persons  live  with  two  Eur- 
opean Mennonite  families  for  six  months 
each  and  work  full  time.  In  exchange  for 
services,  the  participant  receives  monthly 
pocket  money,  room  and  board,  medical 
care,  and  round-trip  travel  costs  from  New 
York,  More  information  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  MCC  at  21  South 
12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  MCC 
(Canada)  at  201-1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8. 

About  sixty  white,  Cheyenne,  and  Ara- 
paho  Mennonites  enjoyed  an  intercultural 
camp-out  at  Clinton,  Okla.,  Oct.  7-9. 
Campers  lived  out  on  land  owned  by 
Lawrence  Hart,  host  for  the  gathering,  for- 
merly active  as  pastor  of  the  Indian  church 
in  Clinton  and  currently  working  with  youth 
concerns  there.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
camp-out  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Mennonites  of  different  cultural  back- 
grounds to  have  fellowship.  On  Saturday  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  prepared  food  the 
way  they  like  it,  and  on  Sunday  the  twenty 
Kansas  Mennonites  returned  the  favor  and 
prepared  several  traditional  ethnic  Men- 
nonite dishes. 

An  all-day  seminar  for  singles  will 
be  held  at  Hinkletown  Mennonite  Church, 
k^phrata.  Pa.,  Nov,  5.  Paul  Unruh,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  will  be  the  speaker.  Provide  your 
own  lunch. 

Richard  Showalter,  teacher  at  the  Rose- 


dale  Bible  Institute,  Ohio,  and  leader  in  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  will 
be  speaker  for  the  Goshen  College  Christian 
Life  and  Renewal  Week  Oct.  31  through 
Nov.  4.  Showalter  will  address  four  chapels 
at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  Church-Chapel  with  the 
theme  “The  Will  of  God  ...  To  Seek,  To 
Find,  To  Do.”  He  will  speak  on  Monday  on 
“The  Wisdom  of  Jonah,”  Wednesday  on  the 
“Risk  of  Abraham,”  Thursday  on  “The 
Lesson  of  David,”  and  Friday  on  “The  Pat- 
tern of  Jesus.”  He  will  also  be  available  for 
evening  sessions  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sem- 
inary Building  on  campus.  The  sessions  are 
entitled  “Eyes  for  Church  Growth — An 
International  Perspective,”  and  “Menno- 
nite Church  Growth — Zeroing  In.” 

At  a farewell  party  for  Voluntary  Service 
worker  Vern  Blosser  of  Holmesville,  Ohio,  a 
fellow  employee  said,  “Although  Vern  never 
preached  about  his  religion,  the  way  he 
lived  was  enough  to  know  what  he  lived  for. 
If  what  Vern  stood  for  is  what  the  Men- 
nonite faith  is  all  about,  then  I can  buy 
that.”  Vern  worked  at  CARC  Earm,  where 
he  related  to  emotionally  disturbed  teens. 
VSers  in  Carlsbad  extend  the  mission  out- 
reach of  Carlsbad  Mennonite  Church. 

Contributions  for  planned  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
increased  17  percent  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  reported  David  C.  Lea- 
therman,  treasurer.  The  report,  to  Sept.  30, 
covered  eight  months  of  the  Board  s fiscal 
year.  Contributions  for  the  period  were  $1, 
595,000 — just  3 percent  short  of  the  increase 
needed  to  meet  the  1977  missions  and 
service  budget, 

“It  is  through  our  assignments  here  in 
the  city  that  we  share  Jesus  love  in  word 
and  deed  in  a concrete  and  consistent  way, 
said  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  VSer,  Stephana 
Roth.  “Were  serving  and  ministering  in 
places  of  need — with  minority  groups,  street 
persons,  young  and  old,  and  the  average 
population.  It’s  challenging  to  be  a mirror  of 
Jesus’  love  and  show  them  Christ’s  power  in 
you.  ” San  Francisco  VSers  work  alongside 
an  emerging  Mennonite  fellowship  in  the 
city  and  serve  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Stephana’s  home  is  Wayland, 
Iowa. 

Providing  funds  to  send  free  Bible  les- 
sons to  prisoners  continues  to  be  a wor- 
thy project  for  congregations,  according  to 
David  D.  Yoder,  director  of  Follow-Up 
Ministries  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  The 
Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Versailles, 
Mo.,  recently  underwrote  the  cost  of  200 
sets  of  God’s  Great  salvation  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Reformatory  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Other  congregations  who  may  want  to  sup- 
ply lessons  to  prisoners  may  write  to  David 
D.  Yoder,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Harriet  L.  Burkholder  is  the  writer  of  the 
news  report  “An  Unusual  Reunion — Chi- 


cago Home  Mission”  which  appeared  on  p. 
802  of  last  week’s  issue. 

Ronald  J.  Sider,  member  of  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  and  director  of  Messiah  College’s 
Philadelphia  campus  has  been  appointed 
professor-elect  of  theology  at  Eastern  Bap- 
tist Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Soo  Hill,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  3.  John  Yoder, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  at  Shady  Pine,  Willow 
Hill,  Pa.,  Nov.  13-20.  Herman  Click,  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  at  Tressler,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Nov.  26-30.  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  at  Mathias,  Bergton,  Va.,  Nov.  6-13. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Yoder  (Kan. ) Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  6-13. 

New  members:  two  by  baptism  and  six  by 
letter  at  Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.;  six  by 
baptism  and  one  by  letter  at  Emmanuel,  La- 
Junta,  Colo.;  six  by  letter  and  seven  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Salem  (Ore.)  cong. ; six 
by  baptism  at  Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.;  and 
ten  by  baptism  at  Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
six  at  Shady  Pine,  Willow  Hill,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Percy  Gerig,  from 
2600  New  Hope  Rd.,  to  929  N.  E.  Campus, 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.  97526. 


readers  say 

In  response  to  “The  Christian  Professional,”  by 
C.  Norman  Kraus,  August  30,  1977,  a few  com- 
ments on  the  following  quote:  "We  have  con- 
stantly referred  to  Him  as  “the  greatest  Teacher 
that  ever  lived.  ” But  was  He  a better  Teacher 
than  Socrates?  I do  not  have  any  way  of  making 
an  exact  comparison,  but  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  He  was  not  a better  Teacher  than  Socrates, 
Does  that  surprise  you?  Did  you  think  that  He 
had  to  be  the  expert  in  everything  He  did?” 

I firmly  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  greatest 
Teacher  who  ever  lived.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  sit  at  His  feet  and  drink  in  the  rich 
truths?  Are  we  going  to  place  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
level  with  man?  We  have  many  examples  of  His 
wonderful  preaching  and  teaching.  One  incident 
is  when  a multitude  of  over  5,000  followed  Him  to 
the  wilderness  and  listened  to  His  teaching  for 
three  days.  They  were  so  interested  in  hearing 
Him  that  eating  was  almost  forgotten, 

1 doubt  if  there  ever  was  a professor  or  teacher, 
including  Socrates,  who  in  any  way  would  equal 
Christ  as  Teacher.  Jesus  was  supreme,  therefore 
expert  in  all  that  He  did.  He  was  both  God  and 
man,  God  in  the  flesh.  He  knew  all  things  from 
the  beginning  and  was  Creator  of  all  things.  We 
dare  not  underestimate  the  works  of  God. 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were 
made  by  him;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  tnat  was  made.  . . . He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not.  . . . And  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,), 
full  of  grace  and  truth”  Qn.  1:1-3,  10,  14). — 
Daniel  D.  Shenk,  Newport  News,  VA 


When  I came  into  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
1971,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  theoretically,  the 
church  was  “in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,” 
A few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  this 


Guadalupe  Longoria 
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publication  "The  Anabaptist  Poor  Among  us” 
which  I appreciated  very  much.  But  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  people  who 
come  from  Mennonite  ancestry  who  are  poorer 
than  I.  These  are  the  ones  who  are  so  proudly  pro- 
claiming that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  both  in 
and  of  the  world.  It  is  these  to  whom  1 am  writing. 

Let  me  ask  you  a few  questions.  In  your  mind 
answer  these  Questions  truthfully  and  search  your 
heart.  We  believe  that  the  Bihle  is  the  whole, 
inspired  Word  of  God.  So  how  can  you  live  as  you 
do,  "in  and  of  the  world,  in  light  of  such  Scrip- 
tures as  John  17:14-16;  Romans  12:1,  2;  and 
Ephesians  5:11?  To  this  you  will  probably  reason 
to  yourself — This  is  in  my  heart.  Well  let  me  say 
that  what  is  in  the  heart  should  show  on  the  out- 
side. There  is  an  old  saying,  "One  picture  is  worth 
a thousand  words.  " So  is  the  nonconformed  life  of 
a believer.  If  we  dress,  act,  and  drink  like  the 
world,  our  part  is  with  them  and  not  with  God. 

Second  question — If  God  is  the  same — yester- 
day, today,  and  forever — is  His  Word  not  the 
same?  Many  have  said  that  "this  or  that  part  of 
the  Bible  does  not  apply  to  today.”  Who  has  the 
power  over  God?  If  you  decide  that  one  part 
doesn't  apply  today,  how  easy  it  is  to  say  that 
none  of  it  applies.  Think  it  over.  Do  you  really 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of 
God?  If  you  do,  you  should  live  by  every  word  in 
it.  lesus  did  not  teach  one  thing  to  one  disciple 
ana  something  else  to  another.  His  teaching  was 
the  same  for  all;  not — “Here  it  is,  aceept  what 
you  want. 

If  by  the  above  questions  you  have  not  come  to 
believe  that  nonconformity  is  the  way  to  live,  let 
me  ask  you  one  last  question — What  can  it  hurt? 
A plain  suit  doesn't  cost  much  more  than  a regular 
one  and  they  are  much  easier  to  make.  If  a woman 
has  long  hair  and  puts  it  up  under  a covering,  it  is 
not  in  her  way  and  she  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  having  it  cut  or  curled,  A social  drink  will 
not  do  you  any  good,  so  why  drink  it? 

These  are  just  a few  examples.  But  if  the  reason 
that  you  don’t  do  these  things  is  that  you  are  wor- 
ried what  people  will  think  and  you  are  bothered 
by  “being  different  ” you  are  of  the  world,  you  are 
poor,  and  I pity  you  and  am  praying  for  you  daily. 
It  is  just  as  Jesus  said  to  Peter  in  Luke  22:31, 
‘‘Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift 
you  as  wheat.  ” Be  careful  that  in  the  end-time 
Jesus  does  not  say  to  you  what  He  said  in  Mat- 
thew 7:21-23, 

I am  a first-generation  Mennonite  who  has 
come  out  of  the  world.  The  Mennonite  Church  is 
headed  to  where  I came  from.  Let  me  warn  you,  I 
know  what  is  there.  You  will  not  benefit  from  it, 
and  it  is  not  nice.  You  will  not  be  free. — Cynthia 
L.  Fryberger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I appreciated  the  thoughts  expressed  in  "I’m 
Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking  ” (Oct.  11).  All  too 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


often  we  do  let  our  worries  and  cares  speak  to  our 
existence  louder  than  does  the  still  small  voice  of 
God, 

1 question,  however,  the  writer  s usage  of  the 
words  "we  ” and  ”us  ” when  speaking  of  now  God 
does  not  talk  in  a direct  voice  to  His  church  today. 
Is  it  safe  to  generalize  our  experience  until  it  be- 
comes the  necessary  experience  of  others?  I think 
not.  Just  because  one  member  of  the  body  does 
not  hear  God’s  audible  voice  we  cannot  say  that 
God  is  not  speaking  audibly, 

I also  wonder  it  the  writer,  when  speaking  of 
Abraham’s  uneducated,  uncomplicated,  and  un- 
cluttered life,  is  suggesting  that  we  all  go  back  to 
the  past  and  attempt  to  live  the  same.  Or  does 
Jesus  call  us  to  a reconciling  involvement  with  the 
secular  world  around  us? 

The  only  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  a life  that  is  totally  surrendered  to 
Jesus — life  must  be  directed  entirely  by  His  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  then  can  each  of  us  as  individuals  live 
the  life  that  God  calls  us  to  live. — Greg  Weaver, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Bless  you  dear  editor  for  pages  738  through  742 
and  752  in  the  Oct.  4 issue.  “Talk  to  Yourself  by 
Bill  Detweiler  on  pages  738-739  is  a classic. 

May  the  good  Lord  continue  to  give  you 
wisdom  in  being  responsible  for  the  editing  of 
this  priceless  organ  of  our  beloved  Mennonite 
Church. — Wilmer  Reinford,  Creamery,  Pa. 


births 

■■(lluldrcn  arr  an  heritage  of  the  l.orcl  (Ps  127;3). 

Bachman,  Ronald  and  Susan  (Roy),  Lowpoint, 

III.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brenda  Jo,  Sept. 
7,  1977. 

Beachy,  Thomas  and  Karen  (Swartzendruber), 
Corfu,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Law- 
rence, Sept.  25,  1977. 

Beck,  J.  Mark  and  Karen  (Nofziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Shawn  Christopher,  Oct,  4 
1977, 

Beyer,  Aaron  and  Karen  (Guth),  Goodfield,  111., 
first  child,  Shanon  Marie,  Sept.  9,  1977. 

Birky,  Marlon  and  Norma  (Schrock),  Sheridan, 
Ore.,  third  daughter,  Maria  Joy,  Oct.  9,  1977. 

Carpenter,  Robert  and  Grace  (Bontrager),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Erin  Elizabeth,  Oct.  9, 
1977. 

Christner,  Bernard  and  Betty  (Miller),  Darien 
Center,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michaei 
David,  Sept.  18,  1977. 

Dueck,  Allen  and  Laura  Sue  (Kennel),  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  second  son,  Timothy  James,  Aug.  10, 
1977, 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Gingerich,  Ronald  and  Darlene  (Bender),  Ka- 
loiia,  Iowa,  first  child,  Torrey  Alan,  Oct.  9,  1977. 

Godshall,  Kenneth  and  Janice  ( Miller  j.  Smoke- 
town,  Pa,,  first  child,  Katrina  Janae,  Sept.  15, 
1977. 

Graper,  Lawrence  and  Angela  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Amy  Michelle,  Oct.  3,  1977. 

Guth,  James  and  Rita  (Householter),  W'ash- 
ington.  111.,  first  child,  Brian  Scott,  June  17,  1977. 

Kennell,  David  and  Miriam  (Ebersole),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  first  child,  Eleanor  Jane,  July  13,  1977. 

Kennell,  Roger  E.  and  Ann  (Kemp),  Roanoke, 

111.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Ann,  May  28,  1977. 

Kulp,  Samuel  and  Lorraine  (Kratz),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Benjamin  Brian,  born 
on  Jutie  18,  1977;  received  for  adoption  on  Aug. 
17,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Roger  and  Karen  (Roth),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Andrea  Sue, 
June  16,  1977. 

Nitzsche,  Floyd  and  Susan  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  son,  William  Joe,  Sept.  27,  1977. 

Oyer,  Kevin  and  Gale,  Roanoke,  III.,  second 
daughter,  Sarah  Nicole,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Ril  ey.  Bill  and  Linda  (Schweitzer),  Dorchester, 
Neb.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  April  Jo,  Sept. 
8,  1977. 

Risser,  H.  Brian  and  D.  Jeanne  (Zimmerman), 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Che- 
ree.  Sept.  19,  1977. 

Rittenhouse,  Philip  and  Linda  (Weese), 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Rvan, 
Oct.  9,  1977. 

Saltzman,  Karl  and  Gloria  (Smeltzer),  Albu- 
quer()ue,  N.M.,  third  child,  first  son,  Timothy 
Karl,  Sept.  10,  1977. 

Schertz,  Randall  and  Tereza  (Batista),  Recife, 
Brazil,  first  child,  Juliana  Cristina,  Sept.  25,  1977. 

Schmidt,  Melvin  and  Gladys  (Glauser),  Alden, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremiah  Glenn, 
Aug.  27,  1977. 

Steckley,  Leigh  and  Lois  (Yantzi),  Otukpo, 
Benwe  State,  Nigeria,  second  daughter,  Jennifer 
Mae,  Oct.  7,  1977. 

Swartzendruber,  Tony  and  Jeannie  (Evans), 
Ulysses,  Pa.,  first  child,  Angela  Faye,  Sept.  28, 
1977. 

Troyer,  Raymond  and  Dorothy  (Wagler),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Adian  Ray,  Sept.  20,  1977. 

Ulrich,  Russell  and  Kathy  (Gerig),  Eureka,  111., 
first  child,  Anthony  Wayne,  Sept.  16,  1977. 

Yoder,  Chuck  and  Brenda  (Mierau),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Heidi  Jov, 
Sept.  24,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  ((ien.  2 24).  A six-month  tree  subserip- 
tion  to  the  Gospel  Herald  Is  given  to  those  not  now  reeeising  it  it 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Anderson  — Good.  — Ed  Anderson,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Sheryl  Good, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  by  Wayne  D.  King, 
Aug.  27,  1977. 

Bowman — Shenk. — Paul  K.  Bowman,  New 
Danville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Stella  H.  Shenk,  River 
Corner  cong.,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  by  Calvin  E. 
Shenk,  son  of  the  bride.  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Burgess — Zehr. — Gary  William  Burgess,  Mex- 
ico, N.Y.,  and  Juanita  Esther  Zehr,  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  by  Vernon  E.  Zehr,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
20,  1977. 

Collins — O’fallen  . — James  Collins,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Marcie  O’fallen, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Cousineau  — Fierce.  — Philip  Cousineau, 
Washburn,  111.,  and  Lynette  Fierce,  Lowpoint, 

111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  James  Detweiler,  Sept.  9, 
1977. 

Edinger — Scheufler. — Robert  Lee  Edinger, 
Dundee,  Ohio,  and  Darlene  Kay  Scheufler, 


I'd  like  to 
join  the  church 
out  I'm  worried. 


How  come? 


Well,  once  you're  baptized  you 
stop  being  |ust  yourself  and  you 
become  a Christian,  an  Anabaptist, 
a pacifist,  and  a participating 
member  of  a denomination, 
conference,  and  congregation. 


So  what's 
bugging  you? 


I'm  afraid 
God  requires 
"truth-in-labeling.  ‘ 


November  1, 1977 
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Wilmot,  Ohio,  both  from  Longenecker  cong.,  by 
Albert  C.  Slabach,  Sept.  23,  1977. 

Horst  — Enterline.  — Darrel  D.  Horst,  York, 
Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  and  Teena  Enterline,  Lu- 
theran Church,  York,  Pa,,  by  Lloyd  R.  Horst, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  20,  1977. 

Kapusta  — Landis.  — lerry  Kapusta,  Telford, 
Pa.,  LInited  Church  of  Cnrist  ancf  Anita  Landis, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  John  L.  Ruth, 
Oct.  2,  1977. 

Kauffman  — Mast.  — Clifford  Kauffman  and 
Ada  Mast,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Trinity  cong., 
by  Ray  Keim,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Lehman — Stanford. — Glendon  Lehman,  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  and  Susan  Stanford,  Lyon  Falls, 
N.Y.,  both  of  Pine  Grove  Community  Church,  by 
V'ernon  E.  Zehr,  Sept.  2,  1977. 

Lyndaker — Zehr. — Ronald  Dean  Lyndaker, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Bethany  Kate  Zehr,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  by  Vernon  E.  Zehr,  father  of  the 
bride,  Oct.  1,  1977 

Martin — Mover. — Timothy  Martin,  Harleys- 
ville, Pa..  Rockhill  cong.,  and  Marsha  Moyer, 
Harlevsville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  bv  Willis  Miller, 
Oct.  8,  1977. 

Merrick  — Mullet.  — Mike  Merrick,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Pat  Mullet,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View 
cong  , b\  Ro\'  \’oder  and  John  S.  Steiner,  Aug.  27, 
1977, 

Sheats — Hostetler. — Timothv  Sheats  and  Mel- 
ody Hostetler,  both  from  Peace  cong,.  Largo, 
Fla.,  b\'  LeRov  Sheats,  uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug. 
21,1977. 

Sinasac — Steckle. — Stephen  Sinasac,  Lam- 
beth, Ont.,  L'nited  C'hurch,  and  Rhoda  Steckle, 
Zurich,  Out.,  Zurich  cong.,  bv  Clavton  Kuepfer, 
Oct.  I,  1977. 

Smoker — Troyer. — Russell  K.  Smoker,  Wich- 
ita. Kan.,  and  Rita  K.  Troyer,  Crystal  Springs 
cong..  Harper,  Kan.,  bv  John  Lederach,  Sept.  3, 
1977 

Stanford — Brown. — Lewis  S.  Stanford,  Lyons 
Falls,  N.Y.,  and  Shirley  Elaine  Brown,  Turin, 
N.V.,  both  of  Pine  Grove  Community  Church, 
(ilenfield,  N.Y.,  by  Vernon  E.  Zehr,  July  30,  1977. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Iztrd'  (Kev  I4.!‘3).  Wv 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  ttf  all  who  die  as  menduTs  of  tl>e  Men- 
uoiiite  (diurch.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Frey,  Corinne  Lucille,  daughter  of  Harold  B. 
and  Lucille  (Hershey)  Frev.  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1963;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  W.  Hempfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  3, 
1977;  aged  13  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one 
brother  (Terry  L. ),  one  sister  (Connie  S. ) paternal 
grandparents  (Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Frey),  and 
her  maternal  grandfather  (Jacob  R.  Hershey).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  6,  in 
charge  of  11.  Raymond  Charles,  Shelley  R.  Shel- 
lenberger,  and  Nevin  L.  Horst;  interment  in 
Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Anna  G.,  daughter  of  John  K.  and 
Katie  ((.ingerich)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  1.5,  1901;  died  in  the  K-W  Hos- 
pital on  Oct.  6,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Edmund  G.  Gingerich,  who 
died  on  Jan.  24,  1976.  Surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Norma  Rosetta — Mrs.  Jonas  Ramer,  Naomi 
Ruth — Mrs.  J,  \'.  Billedeau,  Norraine  Rosanna — 
Mrs.  C.harles  Hadland,  and  Nelda  Rosmund — 
Mrs.  Douglas  Horst),  4 sons  (Nevin  Ray,  Neil 
Ronald,  Newton  Roy,  and  Nathan  Robert),  33 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Allen  Leis).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  grandcnild.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Wilmot  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Steinman  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of  Stanley  D. 
Shantz. 


Good,  Jacob  G.,  son  of  Milton  G.  and  Fannie 
(Gehman)  Good,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
May  26,  1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Sept.  16, 
1977;  aged  69  y.  He  was  married  to  Mamie  Good, 
who  died  in  1963.  In  October  1970  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Mae  Weber,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  7 daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Roy  B. 
Martin,  Miriam — Mrs.  Melvin  F.  Martin,  Mar- 
ian— Mrs.  Harold  Stauffer,  Beatrice — Mrs.  James 
Martin,  Mabel — Mrs.  Eugene  Martin,  Mary 
Jane — Mrs.  Clarence  Martin,  and  Lucy — Mrs, 
Wilson  Strausser),  4 sons  (Jacob  H.,  Ralph  D,, 
Horace  D.,  and  Raymond  E,  Good),  36  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  4 brothers  (Noah 
G.,  John  G.,  Silas  G.,  and  Arthur  G. ),  and  one 
foster  sister  (Ida  Bright).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  infant  son  (Ray),  He  was  a member 
of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  20,  in  charge 
of  Luke  L.  Horst,  Benjamin  Weaver,  and  Wilmer 
Leaman;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Sarah  B.,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Lovina  (Stutzman)  Beckler,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Oct.  20,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Oct.  3,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Feb,  22, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Ben  J.  Hochstetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ila — 
Mrs.  Harold  Bender  and  Fern — Mrs,  Paul 
Marner),  9 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Laura — Mrs,  John  Stoltzfus  and 
Ollie — Mrs.  Ora  Hochstetler).  Two  sons  and  6 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  6,  in 
charge  of  Lonnie  Yoder  and  J.  John  J.  Miller; 
interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
Kurtz,  was  born  in  Elm  Grove  Twp.  July  5,  1885; 
died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Sept. 
18,  1977;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  17,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Viola  Staker,  who  survives.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sons,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Morton.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  J.  W.  Davis;  interment  in  Pleasant 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Oswald,  Orie  E.,  son  of  Albert  and  Ida  (Miller) 
Oswald,  was  born  at  Aurora,  Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1919; 
died  at  Seward  Memorial  Hospital,  Seward,  Neb., 
Sept.  2,  1977;  aged  57  y.  On  Jan.  4,  1942,  he  was 
married  to  Berdean  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Sharon — Mrs,  Gary 
Schweitzer  and  Virginia — Mrs.  Leon  Yoder),  one 
son  (Lynn),  5 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Myron, 
Oren,  and  Mark),  and  one  sister  (Vera — Mrs. 
Fred  Harrison).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Kathaleen).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  East  Eairview  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept. 
4,  in  charge  of  Norman  Beckler  and  Oliver  Roth; 
interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery, 

Oyer,  Elsie  L.,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Katherine  (Zehr)  Oyer,  was  born  at  Roanoke,  111., 
Jan.  23,  1894;  died  at  Burnham  City  Hospital, 
Champaign,  111.,  Oct.  8,  1977;  aged  83  y.  Surviv- 
ing is  one  brother  (Samuel).  She  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of  Wilbur 
Nachtigall  and  Phil  Helmuth;  interment  in  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Pfeiffer,  John  Francis,  son  of  Harry  F.  and 
Rosalie  (Rick)  Pfeiffer,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  March  1 1,  1935,  died  from  a fall  while  work- 
ing for  General  Electric;  aged  42  y.  On  July  25, 
1964,  he  was  married  to  Jean  Stanley,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Jeanine  and 
Joy)  and  2 sons  (Jo^  and  James).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Vinson  Funeral  Home,  Tarpon 
Springs,  Sept.  11,  in  charge  of  Martin  Lehman; 
interment  in  Sylvan  Abbey. 

Rohrbaugh,  William  Francis,  Jr.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam F,  and  Edna  Ruth  Rohrbaugh,  was  born  in 
York,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1940;  died  at  Hanover  Hos- 
pital, Hanover,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1977;  aged  37  y.  He 
was  married  to  Gloria  Spangler,  who  died  on  Apr. 
9,  1973.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Judy  Lynn), 


one  son  (William  F.  Ill),  2 brothers  (Larry  E.  and 
Henry  J. ),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Nanev  Bowman  and 
Mrs.  Patsy  Miller).  One  son  (Micnael)  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1972.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Wetzel  Funeral  Home,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct,  4,  in  charge  of  Robert 
L.  Shreiner  and  Richard  Shaffer;  interment  in 
Penn  Memorial  Gardens,  Hanover, 

Sholly,  Harry  L.,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Downey)  Sholly,  was  born  in  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
June  6,  1897;  died  at  Gold  Star  Convalescent 
Home,  Milton,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1977;  aged  80  y.  He 
was  married  to  Florence  Specht,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Harry  L.,  Herbert  D,, 
Wayne  E.,  Larry  E.,  and  Theodore  K,),  16  grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Chester),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Margaret  Satteson 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Allen).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Beaver  Run  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of 
Benjamin  Lapp;  interment  in  the  Beaver  Run 
Church  Cemetery, 

Stevens,  Lloyd  M.,  son  of  George  and  Clenna 
(Chronister)  Stevens,  was  born  on  Sept.  30,  1901; 
died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1977;  aged  75  y. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Dugan 
Funeral  Home,  Bendersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  in 
charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Richard  Shaffer; 
interment  in  Rock  Chapel  Church  Cemetery. 

Watterson,  Kenneth  F.,  son  of  Francis  and 
Margaret  (Pyle)  Watterson,  was  born  in  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1946;  died  of  cancer  at  his 
home  in  Cochranville,  Pa,,  Sept.  14,  1977;  aged 
31  y.  He  was  married  to  Deborah  Hershey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sofls  (Kevin  and 
Kurtis).  He  was  a member  of  the  Ridgeview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  C.  J.  Hershey  and 
Charles  S.  Good;  interment  in  Cochranville 
Methodist  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  J. 
and  Mary  (Friedel)  Butz,  was  born  in  Barton  Co., 
Kan.,  Jan.  4,  1889;  died  at  the  Moundridge  (Kan. ) 
Hospital  on  Sept.  25,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Mar. 
17,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Martin  M.  Yoder, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Reuben  and  Paul  Marvin),  4 daughters 
(Mabel — Mrs.  O.  J.  Yoder,  Inez — Mrs.  Ira 
Hockett,  Martha — Mrs.  N,  A.  Schmidt,  and  Betty 
Jean — Mrs.  Robert  Eshnaur),  17  grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Minnie — 
Mrs.  Charles  Ancell,  Mrs.  Maggie  Goff,  Bessie — 
Mrs.  Leonard  Gallop,  and  Genola — Mrs.  Paul  Kil- 
gore). One  granddaughter  preceded  her  in  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Fred 
Gingerich  and  Waldo  Miller;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Samuel  M.,  son  of  Samuel  K.  and  Bar- 
bara (Peachey)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Allensville,  Pa., 
Aug.  25,  1896;  died  of  a heart  seizure  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  19,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Rachel  Peachey,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Samuel  J.,  Glen  H.,  and 
Louis  R,),  3 daughters  (Eva — Mrs.  Richard 
Peachey,  Kathryn,  and  Clara  Mae — Mrs.  Edwin 
Williams),  15  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grand- 
children, He  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  23,  in  charge  of  Erie  Renno  and 
Gerald  Peachey;  interment  in  the  Allensville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Gene  Ahrens;  p.  816  by  Karl  Brubaker;  p.  824 
(top)  by  Sarah  Ann  Eby;  p.  824  (bottom ) by  Eliaser  Monserrate. 


calendar 

Ministers'  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10  and  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan  . July  25-30,  1978. 
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“Born  again”  movement  held 
strongest  in  U.S.  religion 

Church  historian  Martin  E.  Marty  told  an 
inter-Lutheran  gathering  that  the  “born 
again’  movement  in  American  Christianity 
is  the  strongest  movement  in  American  reli- 
gion today  and  that  'it  s not  going  to  go 
away.  Marty,  professor  of  modern  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School,  gave  a critical  appraisal  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  third  annual  Inter-Lutheran 
Forum,  sponsored  by  the  American  Lu- 
theran Publicity  Bureau.  He  described  the 
two  major  components  of  the  ‘ born  again 
movement  as  personal  experience  and  bib- 
lical authority,  and  suggested  that  it  has 
newly  arisen  out  of  a strong  impulse  to  find 
a personal  and  social  identity.  Dr.  Marty 
also  said  that  “there  is  a power  shift  in 
American  life,”  which  stresses  black  rural 
churches  and  the  white  South,  which  has 
been  another  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
movement. 

From  a Lutheran  perspective,  the  church 
historian  faulted  the  movement  for  not  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  baptism.  He 
said  that  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  Billy 
Graham  s new  book.  How  to  Be  Born 
Again,  and  commented  that  the  movement  s 
“greatest  articulator,  its  greatest  figure,  can 
write  a book  on  how  to  be  born  again  and 
not  mention  baptism.  ” 

Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association 
to  make  public  its  financial  reports 

At  the  request  of  Billy  Graham,  the  board 
of  directors  of  his  evangelistic  association 
voted  unanimously  to  make  available  to  the 
public  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1977,  including  audited  financial 
statements.  An  announcement  of  the  action 
said  the  report  “will  cover  the  affairs  of  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association  and 
its  affiliated  organizations  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  annual  reports  of  publicly  held 
corporations,  including  a description  of  the 
ministries  and  audited  financial  state- 
ments. ” 

30%  of  babies  born  in  NYC  illegitimate, 
survey  discloses 

A New  York  City  health  department 
report  reveals  that  30  percent  of  all  babies 
born  here  in  1976  were  illegitimate — almost 
three  times  the  rate  recorded  20  years  ago. 
The  report  showed  that  33,215  of  the  total 


109,995  babies  born  in  1976,  were  illegiti- 
mate, compared  with  11,160  of  the  165,553 
babies  born  in  1956.  The  number  of  legiti- 
mate births  dropped  from  154,393  to  76,780 
last  year. 

Says  filter  cigarettes  more  dangerous 

Smokers  of  filter  cigarettes  were  found  to 
die  more  than  two  years  younger  than  those 
who  smoke  without  filters  in  a study  re- 
ported by  Dr.  G.  H.  Miller  at  Edinboro  (Pa.) 
State  College.  The  cause,  according  to 
Miller,  is  that  more  carbon  monoxide  gets 
into  the  blood  with  the  filter  cigarettes. 
Without  filters,  the  carbon  monoxide  is 
diluted  by  oxygen. 

Mormons  report  record  number 
of  convert  baptisms  in  1976 

The  147th  semiannual  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Mormon  Church  was  told  that 
convert  baptisms  to  the  church  reached  a 
record  176,000  last  year  and  may  rise  to  200, 
000  in  1977.  “Record  numbers  of  people  are 
joining  the  church  because  it  makes  people 
happy,”  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  president  of 
the  4-million-member  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormon)  told 
the  conference. 

Chinese  Christian  churches 
reported  growing  in  Vancouver 

Vancouver’s  Chinese  population  is  ben- 
efiting from  an  upsurge  of  Chinese 
churches,  according  to  community  spokes- 
men. “Two  decades  ago  there  were  only 
four,  today  there  are  dozens  and  their  im- 
pact for  good  is  felt  far  and  wide,”  says  Roy 
Mah,  editor  of  Chinatown  News.  Mr.  Mah, 
who  is  also  managing  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Publicity  Bureau,  says  an  increasing  number 
of  Chinese  people  filtering  into  Caucasian 
residential  communities  are  becoming 
regular  churchgoers  in  Chinese  churches, 
unlike  a decade  ago.  Paul  Wong,  president 
of  Keefer  Laundry,  not  a churchgoer 
himself,  says  his  children  eagerly  go  to  Sun- 
day school  and  greatly  benefit  from  the 
Christian  teaching  they  get. 

Church  taxation 

Churches  “should  get  taxed”  to  help 
ensure  their  absolute  separation  from  the 
state,  an  attorney  specializing  in  civil  lib- 
erties said.  Hope  Eastman  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  appeared  with  Dean  M.  Kelley,  staff 
associate  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  at  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  before  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 
Sixteenth  Religious  Liberty  Conference. 
Mr.  Kelley  argued  that  churches  should 
continue  not  being  taxed.  Mrs.  Eastman 
asserted  that  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, supposedly  trying  to  clarify  the  special 


constitutional  status  of  churches,  have  in 
reality  created  “more  confusion.  ” The  result 
is  that  government  is  now  more  entangled 
than  ever  with  the  churches,  she  claimed. 
Mr.  Kelly  contended  that  “religion  is 
entitled  to  special  civil  treatment’’  because 
it  performs  a “special  function”  within  so- 
ciety which  the  government  is  incapable  of 
performing  but  which  is  nonetheless  of 
inestimable  value  to  society. 


Ratio  of  blacks  in  college 
reported  dropping  recently 

After  nearly  a decade  of  dramatic  in- 
creases in  black  enrollment  at  U.S.  colleges, 
the  ratio  of  black  to  white  students  has 
started  to  drop,  according  to  two  national 
studies.  The  reports  showed  that  the  num- 
bers of  black  students  attending  colleges 
and  universities  have  continued  to  increase 
since  1968,  but  their  share  of  total  enroll- 
ment at  the  largest  U.S.  undergraduate 
universities  has  dropped  from  8.4  percent  in 
1972  to  7.3  percent  in  1976. 

East  German  regime  said  to  hold 
political  prisoners 

Despite  denials  by  East  German  officials, 
there  are  an  estimated  several  thousand 
political  prisoners  in  the  East  German 
Democratic  Republic,  according  to  a report 
by  Amnesty  International.  In  a 12-page 
report,  AI  also  charged  that  since  1963-64, 
the  governments  of  East  and  West  Germany 
have  operated  a so-called  “buying-out 
scheme.  ” Under  this  originally  secret  pro- 
gram, the  Al  report  said,  prisoners  are 
released  to  West  Germany  in  exchange  for 
the  delivery  of  scarce  goods  to  East 
Germany.  A price  is  reportedly  negotiated 
for  each  prisoner  to  be  released.  The  report 
said  that  in  1976  some  1,300  men  and 
women  were  released  from  prison  in  East 
Germany  and  sent  to  West  Germany  under 
this  plan. 


Dwindling,  aging  membership 
afflicts  state  WCTU  chapter 

The  Minnesota  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  (WCTU)  celebrated  its 
centennial  with  some  bitter  notes  of  despair 
along  with  more  jubilant  choruses.  With  the 
average  age  of  the  56  women  attending  the 
convention  over  65,  there  were  doubts  about 
whether  the  organization  will  survive  many 
more  birthdays.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
while  they  last,  the  WCTU  members  won’t 
“keep  on  keeping  on,'  said  Florence 
Wallbert,  77,  Duluth.  She  can’t  go  to  half 
the  schools  in  the  state  as  a narcotics  educa- 
tor— the  way  she  used  to  (her  phlebitis 
bothers  her  and  she  doesn't  drive  much 
now),  but  she’s  still  sending  literature  on  the 
evils  of  drink  to  teachers  and  school 
administrators  throughout  Minnesota. 
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The  use  of  the  Old  Testament 


“All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  profitable  for 
teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  training  in 
righteousness”  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

This  verse  appears  as  a reference  to  the  article  on  divine 
revelation  in  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  a basic 
statement  in  our  understanding  of  Scripture.  I personally 
affirm  it.  But  since  this  is  evidently  a reference  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  I recognize  that  along  with  this 
affirmation  goes  the  responsibility  of  interpretation. 

Does  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  carry 
with  it  the  responsibility  or  even  license  to  practice  every  Old 
Testament  command?  I believe  not.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
cause  themselves  unnecessary  grief,  and  others  who  take 
unchristian  license  because  of  things  they  read  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Probably  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  area  of  violence.  People  read  how  David — a 
violent  man — was  also  known  as  “after  God’s  own  heart”  and 
say,  “That  s good  enough  for  me.  ” What  is  the  alternative  to 
this  kind  of  simplicity? 

The  only  alternative  I know  is  to  look  to  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writers  for  cues  on  how  to  deal  with  the  Old 
Testament.  The  New  Testament  leaders  accepted  the  Old  as 
inspired  and  profitable.  They  did  not  always  follow  it 
literally.  In  fact,  quite  often  they  simply  rose  above  it.  At 
other  times  they  stressed  the  strong  points  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  simply  underplayed  its  weaknesses. 

Jesus  is  the  best  example.  In  Matthew  5:35-41  Jesus 
counteracts  the  teaching  “eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  ” which 
appears  at  least  three  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  21:24; 
Lev.  24:20;  Deut.  19:21).  Instead  He  offers  nonresistance  to 
assault.  In  fact.  He  goes  beyond  and  favors  a positive 
response  to  the  persons  who  treat  us  in  an  evil  manner.  Such 
teaching  is  too  wonderful  for  us.  We  understand  better  the 
old  law  of  equal  retribution.  Of  course,  this  was  a limitation 
on  the  instinct  which  would  favor  escalation.  At  least  the 
avenger  was  allowed  to  punch  out  only  one  eye,  not  both. 
Jesus  seems  not  to  have  commented  on  Deuteronomy  21 : 18- 


21,  a really  frightening  text.  Jesus  also  saw  fit  to  be  free  and 
easy  with  the  Sabbath  law.  In  John  5:17  He  seems  almost  to 
ignore  the  whole  idea:  “My  father  is  working  still,  and  I am 
working.  ” 

Paul  had  strong  words  about  the  Old  Testament  law.  In 
Galatians  3:23  ff.  he  described  the  law  as  a schoolmaster  or 
custodian  useful  until  Christ  should  come.  Now  that  we  may 
be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  this  custodian  is  no  longer 
needed.  Yet  Paul  was  no  libertine.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
lack  of  constraint  is  its  own  bondage.  So  he  counseled  a 
prudent  and  orderly  life  in  Christ.  No  doubt  the  background 
of  these  counsels  was  in  part  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  took  the  Old  Testament 
tradition  as  a foundation  and  erected  on  it  a new  house  for  a 
new  day.  Into  this  new  house  were  invited  all  those  who 
wanted  to  be  people  of  the  Christian  way. 

We  who  profess  to  follow  them  should  observe  how  they 
used  the  Old  Testament  instead  of  following  the  many 
confused  and  slippery  interpretations  that  are  making  the 
rounds  today.  Many  of  these  interpretations  fit  the  words  of  2 
Timothy  4:3,  teaching  for  those  who  “having  itching  ears  . . . 
accumulate  for  themselves  teachers  to  suit  their  own  likings.  ” 

We  will  thus  need  to  read  the  Old  Testament  on  two  levels. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  great  appreciation  for  it  as  our 
heritage.  Though  we  may  not  be  Jews  by  blood,  we  claim  to 
be  Abraham’s  offspring  by  faith  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:29).  On  the 
other  hand,  we  will  find  in  the  Old  Testament  a limited 
viewpoint  that  is  marvelously  updated  in  the  New. 

So  while  we  study  the  Old  for  inspiration  and  spiritual 
sustenance,  we  go  to  the  New  for  interpretation.  This  can 
deliver  us  from  taking  too  seriously  the  popular  theologians 
who  preach  cheap  grace  not  tied  to  discipleship.  It  can  save 
us  from  worrying  too  much  about  the  land  of  Israel  in  terms 
of  its  value  as  real  estate,  since  all  are  Israelites  who  have 
faith  in  Christ.  And  it  can  give  us  peace  about  future  events, 
since  we  learn  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  that  these  are  in  the 
hands  of  God. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Fall  missions  emphasis,  planned 
in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  See  paires  837  to 
851. 
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Mennonite  Church  giving — 1976 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


In  1976  Mennonite  Church  members  gave  an  average  of 
$291.82  to  the  total  church  program,  including  the  local  con- 
gregation, the  district  conference,  and  the  churchwide  boards 
and  agencies.  This  is  a 10.2  percent  increase  over  the  1975 
average  giving  of  $264.75. 

These  statistics  are  based  on  reports  received  from  trea- 
surers in  the  local  congregations.  Congregational  treasurers 
sent  reports  to  their  conference  treasurer  who  then  sent  a 
conference  report  to  the  General  Board  office  at 
Lombard,  where  the  reports  were  compiled  into  a total 
churchwide  report. 

See  Table  I for  a comparison  of  giving  and  income.  Statis- 
tics for  the  per  capita  income  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  received  from  the  NCC  Commission  on  Steward- 
ship publication:  “Church  Financial  Statistics  and  Related 
Data  1977.” 

Table  I - MC  comparison  of  giving  and  income 


1975  1976 

Percent  reporting  74  percent  72  percent 

Per-member  giving  (average)  $264.75  $291.82 

(Canada)  $228.94  $269.63 

(U.S.)  $268.78  $306.74 

Percent  of  increase  in  per-member  7.4  percent  10.2  percent 

giving  over  preceding  year 
Average  per  capita  income: 

Canada  (Ontario)  $5,880 

U.S.  $6,441 

Percent  of  income  contributed  to  Mennonite  causes: 

C.anada  4.6  percent 

4.8  percent 


Mennonite  Church  members  are  contributing  about  4.7 
percent  of  their  income  for  the  work  of  the  kingdom  through 
the  local  congregation.  Is  this  a large  enough  investment  of 
each  member’s  income  in  local,  district,  and  churchwide  pro- 
grams of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

There  is  a good  bit  of  variation  in  giving  from  one 
conference  to  another.  However,  most  conferences  remain  at 
about  the  same  place  in  the  list  from  one  year  to  another. 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  executive  secretary,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 


Most  conferences  have  increased  giving  over  the  previous 
year.  Conferences  which  have  been  challenged  by  large 
needs  in  their  own  area  and  who  have  had  some  good 
stewardship  teaching  tend  to  be  highest  in  per-member  giv- 
ing. 

Table  II  lists  the  per-member  giving  by  conferences  and 
compares  1976  with  the  previous  year. 


Table  II — Per-member  giving  by  conferences 

1975 

1976 

Percent 

1975 

Percent 

1976 

members 

Per-member 

members 

Per-member 

reporting 

giving 

reporting 

giving 

Conference 

Northwest 

100 

300.46 

100 

425.72 

Franconia 

99 

366.52 

100 

393.20 

Illinois 

92 

291.47 

97.6 

356.30 

Rocky  Mountain 

100 

313.27 

100 

343.38 

Southwest 

92 

295.67 

83.2 

342.13 

Washington-Franklin  (N) 

39 

365.91 

13.9 

324.68 

Pacific  Coast 

79 

285.12 

80.8 

316.67 

Lancaster 

79 

288.65 

79.5 

308.42 

North  Central 

99 

277.42 

94.6 

286.38 

Conservative 

87 

204.26 

69.4 

280.55 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

58 

278.73 

57.9 

278.73 

Indiana-Michigan 

57 

256.69 

54.7 

278.70 

Western  Ontario 

99 

218.43 

100 

276.32 

lowa-Nebraska 

95 

247.98 

87.5 

275.16 

Southeast  Convention 

75 

264.95 

90.5 

268.18 

Ontario 

79 

220.72 

100 

262.15 

South  Central 

71 

223.43 

77.1 

252.20 

Virginia 

100 

245.81 

94.9 

243.23 

Allegheny 

97 

228.18 

81.8 

214.69 

New  York  State  Fellowship 

81 

150.51 

90.2 

173.62 

Unaffiliated 

3 

313.29 

6.5 

315.94 

Average 

74 

264.75 

72.4 

291.82 

The  present  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Church  places 
the  emphasis  on  the  local  congregation  and  its  mission.  Con- 
gregations used  58.7  percent  of  their  expenditures  on  the 
local  program  in  1976;  16.6  percent  was  used  for  distriet 
conference  programs,  and  22.7  percent  was  used  for  the 
churchwide  programs.  These  amounts  were  about  the  same 
as  for  the  preceding  year.  See  Table  III. 
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Table  III  - Distribution  of  funds 


1975 

1976 

Percent 

Percent 

Amount 

of  total 

Amount  i 

of  total 

disbursed 

giving 

disbursed 

giving 

Home  congregation  program 

$12,284,374 

43.2 

$13,953,599 

43.5 

Capital  funds 

4,181,915 

14.7 

4,866,782 

15.2 

Total 

$16,466,289 

57.9 

$18,820,381 

58.7 

District  conference 

3,017,253 

9.4 

program 

$2,864,281 

10.1 

Elementary  + secondary 

1,480,412 

4.6 

schools 

1,338,708 

4.7 

Welare  institutions 

308,674 

1.1 

320,464 

1.0 

Camps 

Other 

167,627 

.6 

217,603 

.7 

285,624 

1.0 

290,467 

.9 

Total 

$4,964,914 

17.5 

5,326,199 

16.6 

Mennonite  churchwide 

7,292,262 

646,888 

22.7 

2.0 

agencies 

Non-Mennonite  causes 

$6,396,347 

609,523 

22.5 

2.1 

Total  for  all  causes 

$28,437,073 

100 

$32,085,730 

100 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  ask  whether  these  proportions 
are  correct.  Congregations  should  be  ready  to  invest  re- 
sources in  their  local  programs,  but  they  should  not  become 
so  provincial  that  they  neglect  churchwide  program  or  ignore 
worldwide  needs. 

Mennonite  Church  giving  continues  to  increase.  The  giv- 
ing for  1976  is  10.2  percent  higher  than  1975,  and  99  percent 
higher  than  in  1971.  See  Tables  IV  and  V. 


The  giving  increase  probably  results  from  two  causes:  1) 
inflation  and  2)  growing  stewardship  convictions. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  has  been 
blessed  with  abundant  resources.  We  need  to  challenge  our 
members  to  greater  dedication  to  Christ,  a simpler  lifestyle, 
and  a joyful,  sacrificial  giving  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 


Listen,  my  heart 

Listen,  my  heart . . . 

Fine-tune  the  ear 
For  overtones 
Long  lost 
In  sounds  of  earth 
Until  the  universe. 

Far-flung  horizons  melted. 

Is  heard 

In  harmony  within — 

The  wonder  of  creation. 

The  reach  of  all  mankind. 

One  with  you 
And  you,  with  God. 

Listen, 

my  heart.  . . . 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


Table  IV  - Mennonite  Church  giving  and  expenditures 
comparison  of  1976  with  1975 


Number  of  members  reporting 

1975 

73,796 

1976 

73,111 

-(-increase 

-decrease 

685- 

Percent  of  members  reporting 

73.7% 

72.4% 

1.3%- 

Total  contributions  (reported) 

$19,537,491 

$21,335,463 

$l,797,972-(- 

Total  contributions  (projected) 

$26,509,486 

$29,481,087 

$2,971,601-1- 

Per-member  giving 

$264.75 

$291.82 

$27.07-1- 

Home  congregation  program 

$12,284,374 

$13,953,599 

$1,669,225-1- 

Capital  funds 

$4,181,915 

$4,866,782 

$684,867-1- 

Total  for  home  congregation 

$16,466,289 

$18,820,381 

$2,354,092-1- 

District  conferences  causes 

$4,964,914 

$5,326,199 

$361,285-1- 

Churchwide  causes 

$6,396,347 

$7,292,262 

$895,915-1- 

Non-Mennonite  causes 

$609,523 

$646,888 

$37,365-1- 

Total  expenditures 

$28,437,073 

$32,085,730 

$3,648,657-1- 

Table  V - five-year  comparison 


Home  congregation  program 
Capital  costs 

Total  for  home  congregation 
Menn.  Church 
district  conference 
and  churchwide  program 
Non-Mennonite  causes 
Total  all  causes 


Change  change 

1971 

1976 

in  $ 

in  % 

$7,008,207 

$13,953,599 

$6,945,392 

99% 

$2,295,404 

$ 4,866,782 

$2,571,378 

112% 

$9,303,611 

$18,820,381 

$9,516,770 

102% 

$6,546,019 

$12,618,461 

$6,072,442 

93% 

292,494 

646,888 

354,394 

121% 

$16,142,124 

$32,085,730 

$15,943,606 

99% 
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The  pop  psychologists 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


It  was  bound  to  happen.  Sooner  or  later  someone  was  go- 
ing to  pull  the  emergency  cord  and  say,  “This  has  got  to 
stop!” 

The  past  decade  has  flooded  us  with  books  dealing  with 
self-help.  You  can  get  help  in  living  with  your  mate,  in  diet- 
ing, in  telling  off  the  boss,  in  settling  an  argument  with 
the  neighbor,  in  becoming  a more  lovable  person.  Pop 
psychology  provides  all  the  answers. 

But  that’s  not  true,  says  Paul  C.  Vitz,  associate  professor  of 
psychology.  New  York  University,  in  a small  volume  enti- 
tled Psychology  as  Religion:  The  Cult  of  Self-Worship 
(Eerdmans).  He  pulled  together  for  me  some  loose  threads 
about  these  self-help  theories  in  relationship  to  Christianity 
which  I hadn’t  been  able  to  do  for  myself. 

The  author  does  not  decry  the  study  of  psychology  or  the 
integration  of  psychology  with  Christianity.  His  argument  is 
with  psychology  as  religion.  He  objects  to  psychology  replac- 
ing Christianity  as  the  universal  savior  of  humankind. 

In  the  past  years  I have  sensed  the  confusion  of  some 
people  when  they  try  to  sort  out  the  place  of  prayer,  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  submission  to  Him  with  the  strong 
emphasis  on  self-determination  and  self-fulfillment  in  these 
pop  psychology  books.  The  two  are  often  set  up  alongside,  as 
if  one  has  to  choose.  At  times,  pop  psychology  wins  out  over 
the  Bible  as  the  giver  of  truth.  Concepts  like  assertiveness, 
ego  states,  good  self-image,  and  so  forth  have  more  power  to 
convince  than  servanthood,  self-giving,  and  forgiving,  even 
among  Christians.  Vitz  writes  that  we  talk  about  ego  states 
and  self-images  with  the  same  equanimity  people  used  to  talk 
about  their  ulcers,  cars,  and  social  status. 

Vitz  argues  for  several  theses  in  the  book:  (1)  Psychology  as 
religion  exists.  (2)  It  can  be  criticized  as  religion  on  grounds 
independent  of  religion.  (3)  It  is  deeply  anti-Christian  when 
passed  on  in  this  form.  (4)  It  is  extensively  supported  by 
schools,  universities,  and  social  programs  financed  by  taxes 
collected  from  millions  of  Christians.  (5)  Psychology,  as  reli- 
gion, for  years  has  been  destroying  individuals,  families,  and 
communities.  Secular  humanism  creates  extremely  high  stan- 
dards of  success  for  a marriage  or  vocation,  which  cannot  be 
humanly  achieved. 

Selfism,  the  term  Vitz  uses,  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Christianity,  he  writes.  Isn’t  that  a strong  state- 
ment? I thought  back  to  the  three  most  outstanding  addresses 
I had  heard  this  year.  All  were  by  professors  of  English  or 


psychology  from  large  universities.  They  all  spoke  about  an 
hour,  which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  most  ministers 
who  get  only  about  25  minutes.  They  carried  the  audience 
along  with  this  beautiful  stream  of  ideas,  unencumbered  by 
sermon  points.  They  were  all  polished  speakers,  keenly  aware 
of  their  audiences,  and  spoke  with  the  fervor  of  evangelists. 
They  pleaded  for  greater  love  and  openness  to  the  needs  of 
specific  groups  of  people.  Great,  I applauded,  truly  great. 

But  as  I considered  these  speeches  later,  I realized  they  had 
all  been  built  on  one  premise — the  human  organism  is 
basically  good,  and  if  the  individual  wants  to  badly  enough, 
he  or  she  can  develop  to  full  potential.  Great  changes  will 
take  place  in  our  society.  Families  will  stay  together, 
minorities  will  feel  at  home,  schools  will  again  become  places 
of  learning  instead  of  babysitting  services.  These  men  were 
saying  by  implication  that  redemption  lies  within  reach  of 
everyone — simply  by  developing  his  or  her  human  potential. 

Secular  humanism  teaches  that  success  in  vocation,  in 
human  relations,  in  just  about  anything,  is  just  around  the 
corner,  if  you  can  get  your  head  together.  Competency  in  any 
area  is  possible  if  you  learn  the  right  techniques.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  problems  in  society  is  rarely  discussed. 
Just  get  yourself  moving. 

A recent  cartoon  in  Christianity  Today  has  the  dean  of  a 
college  announcing  to  freshmen,  “And  for  those  students 
who  have  been  born  again,  we  have  a special  deprogramming 
course.  ” The  thrust  of  the  psychology-as-religion  people  is 
that  to  align  oneself  with  the  will  of  God  is  archaic.  Success 
comes  by  self-development  and  self-fulfillment. 

The  picture  of  such  success  is  unreal,  writes  Vitz,  for  not 
everyone  will  reach  the  top.  People  will  continue  to  be  fired, 
or  get  ill,  or  grow  old.  Does  one  continue  to  tell  such  people 
to  become  more  autonomous  and  independent?  Does  one  say 
to  the  person  dying  of  disease,  “Go  actualize  yourself  in  crea- 
tive activity  ”?  The  vertical  dimension  of  a relationship  to 
God  is  left  out.  How  to  handle  suffering,  whether  physical  or 
psychic,  is  not  discussed. 

The  greater  problem,  writes  Vitz,  is  that  pulpits  are  filled 
with  talk  about  autonomous,  self-actualized,  self-determined, 
self-conscious,  independently,  creative,  OK  selves.  Dedica- 
tion, forgiveness,  obedience,  self-giving  are  left  out.  And  the 
former  is  taught  as  supreme  truth. 

I d recommend  the  book  to  anyone  who  has  been  dosing 
him  or  herself  with  big  dollops  of  self-help  books.  ^ 
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dug  this  weil. 


They  shall  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  no  scorching  heat  or 
sun  shall  distress  them:  for  one  who  loves  them  shall  lead 
them  and  take  them  to  water  at  bubbling  springs. 

Isaiah  49:10  NEB 

he  desert  sun  blazes  down  as  MCC  worker 
Paul  Schroeder  crawls  carefully  down  an 
Upper  Voltan  well  to  where  the  diggers  are  at  work 
with  short-handled,  hoe-like  tools. 

Earth  is  hauled  up  in  buckets  as  the  well  drops 
slowly  deeper.  Some  wells  must  be  150  feet  deep  to 
get  a steady  supply  of  water. 

When  the  life-giving  water  is  reached  Pierre 
makes  a cement  cutting  ring  to  lower  into  the  well. 
Near  the  well  Antione  mixes  mortar  while  Kaleb,  the 
mason,  rides  to  the  bottom  by  rope.  He  builds  a 
casing  like  a narrow  silo  of  curved  cement  blocks  on 
top  of  the  ring  to  prevent  the  sandy  soil  from  caving 
in.  If  the  water  level  drops  and  the  well  needs 
deepening,  the  casing  will  slide  down  the  well  as 
earth  is  dug  from  around  the  cutting  ring. 

The  final  touch  is  a cement  guard.  It  prevents 
people  and  animals  from  tumbling  in  and  keeps  out 
the  water  that  rushes  along  the  hard-baked  ground 
during  a rainy  season  downpour.  Villagers  and  MCC 
workers  Ian  Wallace  and  Terry  Stuckey  rejoice  over 
the  finished  product. 

Well  digging  in  the  Sahel  where  the  Sahara 
Desert  encroaches  never  ends.  The  countryside  is 
dotted  with  wells  that  have  caved  in  or  run  dry.  MCC 
worked  in  Upper  Volta  three  years  before  complet- 
ing a well. 

The  Upper  Voltan  Christian  church  and  MCC 
are  happy  with  the  26  wells  they  completed  in  1977, 
but  the  real  goal  is  training  Upper  Voltans  to  build 
casings  so  they  can  continue  to  improve  wells  after 
MCC  leaves. 

Wells  in  Upper  Volta,  schools  in  Bolivia,  vegeta- 
ble gardens  in  Bangladesh,  drip  irrigation  in  Jordan, 
person-to-person  counseling  with  offenders  in 
Canada— projects  like  these  help  people  who  want 
to  improve  their  lives.  They  are  possible  only  to  the 
extent  that  concerned  congregations  and  individuals 
contribute  from  their  bounty  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  for  their  neighbors  around  the  world. 
Send  your  offering  to  your  conference  headquarters 
clearly  marked  for  MCC  or  to 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee 

21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man,  R3T  2C8 


design  qlenn  fretz 


Study. 

Study  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  during 
Lent  1978  (February  8-March  26).  This 
is  a six-lesson  study  prepared  for  use 
around  the  world  prior  to  the  Tenth 
Assembly.  More  than  50  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  writers  on  six  con- 
tinents shared  in  producing  this 
stimulating  study. 

Parables  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  avail- 
able through  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  conference  offices/Christian 


Education  Boards/Publishing  Houses. 
Plan: 

Plan  now  to  include  the  Tenth  Assembly 
on  your  calendar  for  1978.  Registration 
materials  will  be  distributed  to  the 
congregations  in  December*? 

Share: 

The  Council  of  Moderators  and  Secre- 
taries representing  the  Mennonite  bodies 
in  North  America  (Brethren  in  Christ/ 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church/ 


Mennonite  Brethren/Mennonite  Church) 
have  designated  Sunday,  March  19 
(Palm  Sunday)  as  World  Fellowship 
Sunday. 

Each  congregation  is  urged  to  plan 
an  offering  or  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  the  Tenth  Assembly  as  host- 
ing churches.  Part  of  the  offering  will  be 
designated  for  the  Travel  Fund  to  enable 
representatives  of  the  Mennonite/ 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  the 
Third  World  to  attend. 
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why  emphasize  missions? 

by  Boyd  Nelson 


For  decades  the  Mennonite  Church  has  observed  Fall 
Missions  Week  and  Spring  Missionary  Day.  At  those  times 
congregations,  conferences  (or  conventions  or  districts), 
and  we  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  together  focus  our 
attention  on  the  mission  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
world. 

Old  men  dream  dreams,  but  I personally  can’t  reach  far 
enough  back  to  remember  children’s  quarter  projects 
beginnings.  I understand  that  children  received  their 
quarters  on  Spring  Missionary  Day.  The  quarters  were  in- 
vested in  gardens,  chickens,  rabbits,  or  in  some  other  earn- 
ing project  and  on  Fall  Missionary  Day  quarters  were 
turned  back  to  the  Mission  Board  along  with  the  earnings. 

I can  remember  early  in  the  sixties  one  year  the  Fall 
Missions  Week  folder  featured  an  Oregon  family  in  its 
local  mission.  We  wanted  church  families  to  know  that  the 
mission  wasn’t  all  “out  there  ” in  the  conference  or 
churchwide  missions.  Those  programs  could  only  be 
authentic  if  members  of  the  church  for  whom  those  pro- 
grams were  carried  on  were  also  involved  in  mission  at 
home. 

In  the  fifties  Illinois  Mission  Board,  under  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann’s  leadership,  suggested  working  together  on  fall  pro- 
motion. Shortly,  Missions  Week  became  a churchwide 
phenomenon. 

Many  congregations  took  a mission  promotion  slogan 
seriously.  That  slogan,  generated  by  an  inspired  J.  D. 
Graber,  said,  “A  mission  outpost  for  every  congregation.” 
Some  people  have  seen  numerous  resulting  small  con- 
gregations all  over  the  USA  and  Canada  as  administrative 
headaches.  Indeed  they  are,  when  viewed  from  traditional 

Boyd  Nelson  is  secretary  for  Information  Services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


Protestant  church  perspectives,  but  these  “mission  con- 
gregations” began  the  involvement  of  many  of  us  in 
nearby  neighborhoods.  They  also  gave  many  gifted  per- 
sons opportunities  to  grow  in  their  leadership  abilities.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  our  church 
leaders  actually  got  a start  this  way. 

Good  things  have  come  out  of  mission  emphases. 
Whether  the  emerging  initiatives  fed  into  local,  con- 
ference, or  churchwide  mission  is  not  the  key  issue — al- 
though some  believe  that  conference  mission  efforts 
received  new  financial  resources  and  increased  impetus 
because  of  Missions  Week.  Nor  could  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  have  carried  on  its  programs  without  Missions 
Week. 

More  important,  perhaps,  may  be  the  need  to  keep  our 
eyes  turned  outward — toward  “the  harvest,  to  quote  our 
Lord.  God’s  people — whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
the  New  Testament — have  always  had  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  enjoy  their  privileged  status  in  the  Lord  and  forget 
their  neighbors. 

One  biblical  perspective  suggests  that  God  chose  to 
develop  a people  of  His  own.  Perhaps  that  people  is  a last- 
ditch  demonstration  of  His  own  being  and  His  love  for  a 
headstrong  humanity  which  wants  to  make  or  be  its  own 
god  and  refuses  to  listen  to  Him. 

Fall  and  spring  mission  emphases  can  help  us  to  turn 
outward  in  concern  for  our  world  neighbors  and  in 
obedience  to  God’s  will.  If  they  do,  they  are  worth  all  the 
time,  energy,  and  other  resources  we  invest  in  them. 

These  days  Christians  seem  to  be  turning  inward. 
Instead,  let  us  use  the  missions  emphasis  times  in  our 
church  calendar  to  keep  ourselves  focused  on  God’s 
mission  for  us  for  the  sake  of  our  world,  as  well  as  our  own.^ 
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Mennonite  witness  and  culture 
in  North  America 

by  Richard  Showalter 


I rapped  at  the  door  and  was  received  graciously.  We  were 
soon  engrossed  in  conversation — ranging  from  medieval 
English  family  history  (theirs,  not  mine!)  to  nineteenth- 
century  America  and  the  latest  neighborhood  news.  Getting 
acquainted  in  a new  community  is  always  stimulating,  espe- 
cially with  the  hope  that  these  too  may  be  my  brother  and 
sister  in  Christ. 

The  conversation  moved  to  personal  testimony,  then  talk 
of  church  experiences.  Soon  I found  myself  answering  ques- 
tions about  the  Mennonites.  One,  because  it  was  so  vividly 
asked,  I have  often  remembered  since. 

I grew  up  with  Mennonites,  went  to  school  with  them,” 
the  lady  said.  But  one  thing  I ve  always  been  curious 
about — why  do  the  women  wear  those  white  bonnets?” 

I was  somewhat  taken  aback.  She  and  her  husband  both 
displayed  more  than  casual  acquaintance  with  the  Men- 
nonites of  the  community.  During  part  of  the  conversation, 
they  had  even  been  the  informants,  I the  learner. 

She  continued  evenly.  I did  go  and  ask  my  pastor  what 
the  reason  is,  and  he  wasn’t  sure  either.  He  thought  it  was 
probably  a tradition  stemming  from  the  days  when  they  were 
worn  as  a protection  against  lice.” 

I shared  what  I understand  of  the  custom,  referring  to  1 
Corinthians  11:1-16  and  to  the  development  of  Mennonite 
practice,  and  we  soon  moved  on  to  other  subjects.  The 
glimpse  in  the  mirror  of  a neighbor  s question,  however,  had 
reminded  me  sharply  of  the  subtle  snags  in  cross-cultural 
Christian  witness,  even  at  our  own  doorsteps. 

For  we  do  live  in  a multicultural  society.  The  rise  of  so- 
ciology and  anthropology  as  academic  disciplines  has  ensured 
that  we  hear  terms  like  “culture,”  “ethnocentrism,”  and 
“socioeconomic.”  We  are  taught  to  accept  our  distinct 
cultural  backgrounds  just  as  we  accept  our  unique  per- 
sonalities. But  perhaps  the  big  adjustments  required  of  the 
foreign  or  inner-city  missionary  are  a blind  to  the  little  adjust- 
ments which  we  all  must  make  to  meet  our  neighbors. 

1.  We  must  not  assume  that  our  neighbors  understand  us. 
The  lady  who  asked  about  bonnets  had  grown  up  with 
(German)  Mennonite  and  Amish  schoolmates,  but  still  was 
curious.  Is  there  so  little  intimacy  between  us  and  our 

Richard  Showalter  teaches  at  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio. 


neighbors  that  thirty-five  years  can  pass  with  such  a simple, 
almost  superficial,  question  left  unanswered?”  I asked  my- 
self. The  answer  was  all  too  obvious. 

I remembered  saying  things  like,  “Well,  at  least,  we  are 
understood  in  Elkhart  County!”  (Or  Lancaster,  Rockingham, 
or  Wayne. ) Not  anymore.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  best  under- 
stood by  people  who  are  like  us,  and  often  misunderstood  by 
people  who  are  not,  even  where  we  are  many.  This  goes 
whether  our  cultural  background  is  German,  black,  Span- 
ish, or  pure  English  middle-class  North  American! 

I remembered  hearing,  “I  wear  my  covering  (or  T don’t 
pay  my  war  taxes’)  as  a witness.”  But  what  if  the  witness  is 
never  understood?  Is  it  yet  a witness?  If  so,  it  is  at  least  a very 
different  kind  of  witness  than  one  which  communicates 
clearly  and  forcefully  the  message  which  is  intended.  We 
sometimes  say  that  Jesus  was  misunderstood.  Really?  Was  it 
not  that  He  was  understood  too  well? 

2.  We  must  not  assume  that  our  neighbors  want  to  under- 
stand us  (especially  before  we  have  first  understood  them). 
Anytime  a minority-group  complex  develops  among  us,  we 
are  tempted  to  work  on  our  image,  either  to  maintain  it  or  to 
change  it.  In  turn,  then,  we  expect  others  to  understand  us 
better,  and  we  develop  endless  methods  for  explaining 
ourselves. 

But  perhaps  our  neighboring  subcultures  haven’t  seen  or 
felt  anything  which  makes  them  interested  in  our  strange 
ways  of  life  and  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  it’s  hard  to  resist  a lover,  because  he  is 
interested  in  me.  If  “all  the  world  loves  a lover,”  this  is  the 
reason.  Love  is  not  selfish,  but  reaches  out  to  enjoy  and  to 
understand  the  loved  one.  “God  so  loved.  ” Do  I? 

3.  We  must  commit  ourselves  never  to  reject  anyone 
whom  our  Lord  has  received.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Do 
I expect  heaven  to  be  partitioned?  Do  I enjoy  and  accept  my 
own  cultural  background  best  by  making  sure  I am  never 
sullied  by  intimate  contact  with  anyone  who  isn’t  like  me?  Of 
course  not! 

Yet  my  mind  is  hyperactive  in  discovering  ways  to  judge 
my  neighbor,  and  cultural  differences  furnish  constant  op- 
portunities to  exclude  him  even  while  I pretend  to  reach  out. 
Inside  the  church,  I exclude  my  brother  or  sister  by  claiming 
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I am  interested  in  doctrinal  or  practical  purity  of  church  life. 
Naturally,  I would  never  consider  letting  a minor  matter  like 
cultural  difference  separate  us!  Yet  I can  make  almost  any- 
thing a matter  of  doctrinal  purity. 

Outside  the  church,  I exclude  the  potential  brother  or 
sister  by  giving  the  unspoken  message,  “If  you  want  to  be  a 
Christian,  you  must  become  pretty  much  like  me.” 

On  the  surface,  this  message  seems  reasonable  enough — 
even  thoroughly  biblical.  Did  not  Jesus  say,  “Everyone  when 
he  is  fully  taught  will  be  like  his  teacher”?  Did  not  Paul 
admonish  the  churches  to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ? 

Yes! 

Yes,  the  great  struggle  which  the  early  church  faced  (Acts 
15;  Rom.  4,  etc.)  had  to  do  with  unity  in  the  face  of  cultural 
diversity.  Could  the  Gentiles  become  Christians  without  first 
becoming  Jews?  The  church  answered  the  question  with  a 
resounding  “yes.” 

A similar  struggle  faces  us.  The  church  is  to  be  absolutely 
exclusive  of  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  Jesus  the  Messiah 
as  Lord,  but  it  is  absolutely  inclusive  of  those  who  do — 
regardless  of  cultural  preferences  and  biases.  Yet  how  do  we 
discern  between  true  and  false  inclusion,  true  and  false  exclu- 
sion? 

Some  additional  notes.  The  answers  are  not  easy,  but  if  we 
can  discover  them,  they  will  touch  the  heart  of  our  failure  to 
be  a missionary  people  in  our  North  American  communities. 
We  can  begin  with  the  three  principles  listed  above  as 
guidelines  for  enabling  us  to  make  the  little  adjustments 
necessary  to  truly  meet  our  neighbors.  Here  are  some  addi- 
tional notes  for  insight  and  discussion. 

1.  In  many  communities,  we  are  as  much  a subculture  as  a 
church.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Mennonites  of  Swiss/ 
German  origin.  Like  my  neighbors  in  the  bonnet  story, 
people  see  the  whole  Mennonite  and/or  Amish  community  as 
a distinct  cultural  unit  which  has  its  own  church  fellowships. 
They  would  not  seriously  consider  becoming  a member  of 
such  a church  unless  they  were  also  attracted  by  the  subcul- 
ture as  a whole  (perhaps  to  marry  or  to  enter  a pattern  of  rural 
simplicity),  or  unless  they  were  somehow  convinced  that  this 
could  be  “my  church”  as  well  as  “yours.” 

2.  However,  cultural  change  has  been  rapid.  For  Men- 
nonites of  Swiss/German  descent,  this  has  happened  two 
ways.  First,  these  “Teutonic”  Mennonites  (as  Don  Jacobs  has 
dubbed  them)  have  themselves  become  more  and  more 
“American,”  thus  creating  a whole  series  of  “culture  clashes” 
between  youth  and  their  elders.  Second,  some  congrega- 
tions (especially  the  “home  missions”)  have  included  black. 
Latino,  native  American,  and  other  Christians  of  different 
cultures  in  their  circles  of  fellowship.  As  the  Mennonite 
Church  thus  becomes  multicultural,  there  is  additional  im- 
petus fcrf  cultural  sensitivity,  and  eventually,  change.  As  we 
become  like  more  people  around  us,  we  have  more  op- 
portunity to  witness  without  wrestling  with  cultural  barriers. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  we  are  culturally  distinguished  from 
our  neighbors  (whether  we  are  Teutonic,  black.  Latino,  Ap- 
palachian, or  other),  our  witness  to  those  neighbors  will  be 


cross-cultural,  and  we  must  expect  to  encounter  problems 
met  by  foreign  missionaries.  We  must  expect  to  be  misunder- 
stood, ignored,  looked  down  on,  praised  and  blamed — not 
because  we  are  Christians,  but  because  we  are  different 
culturally.  We  cannot  expect  to  share  a clear  witness  for 
Christ  in  these  circumstances  unless  we  learn  to  do  what  our 
missionaries  must — study  and  understand  our  neighbors  on 
their  own  terms,  listen  in  love,  and  invite  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
interpret  the  Word  of  grace  directly  without  our  assuming 
the  role  of  transcultural  authority. 

4.  As  much  as  possible,  people  need  to  meet  Christ  at 
home.  At  home  in  a cultural  setting  where  language  and 
symbols  are  understood.  At  home  where  Jesus  does  not  be- 
come a perpetual  foreigner.  At  home  where  the  radical  call  to 
discipleship  really  bites. 

Because  my  home  is  the  place  where  I met  Jesus,  it  is 
natural  for  me  to  try  to  introduce  others  to  Him  there.  But 
they  will  meet  Him  in  theirs,  not  mine,  since  He  is  a 
foreigner  nowhere.  The  Christian  church  has  moved  outward 
since  Pentecost,  meeting  people  where  they  are. 

This  may  mean  we  should  emphasize  the  planting  of 
homogeneous  unit  churches,  that  is,  churches  in  which 
people  are  like  each  other  and  through  which  unbelievers 
who  share  the  same  culture  can  more  easily  come  to  Christ. 

5.  Despite  all  talk  of  culture,  people  are  people.  Ev- 
erywhere they  respond  to  love  (though  the  language  of  love 
will  be  different),  they  respond  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
(though  Christian  expression  will  be  different),  and  they 
respond  to  sincerity  (though  sincerity  may  be  misguided). 
We  may  go  with  joy  to  our  neighbors,  whether  they  are  like 
us  or  not,  if  we  go  with  the  determination  to  love. 

6.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  world’s  greatest  Lover!  At  best, 
we  see  through  a glass  darkly  as  we  move  among  our 
neighbors.  But  He  sees  all.  Furthermore,  conversion  is  His 
business;  we  are  cooperators.  Witness  is  exciting  because  we 
know  He  loved  our  neighbors  and  spoke  to  them  before  we 
knew  them,  and  will  continue  when  we  are  gone. 

7.  Love  and  acceptance  of  others  is  a command,  not  an  op- 
tion— both  for  brother/sister  and  for  the  world.  Satan  will  try 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  us  feel  guilty  unless  we  reject 
others.  After  all,  they’re  not  doctrinally  pure,  or  they’re 
morally  corrupt,  or  they’re  grossly  immature,  or  they’re  re- 
jecting me,  or  they’re  stubborn,  or  rebellious,  or  deceitful,  or. 

But  Jesus  says,  “Love  your  enemies,  your  neighbor,  your 
brother,  your  wife.” 

8.  The  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  a movement  in  local  evangelism  and  church  growth 
which  will  surpass  what  we  have  experienced  in  foreign 
missions.  As  many  of  us  become  neighbors  to  more  people 
culturally  as  well  as  geographically,  opportunities  expand. 
Will  we  rise  to  the  challenge? 

I can  see  it!  I can  see  it  emerge  in  meeting  after  meeting  as 
those  gifted  in  evangelism  are  commissioned,  and  as  we  rise 
from  circles  of  repentance,  cleansing,  and  Spirit-anointing  to 
share  the  reality  of  a risen  Lord  with  all  kinds  of  people,  in 
our  own  neighborhoods.  ^ 
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A Ghanaian  Mennonite 
Church  leader  speaks 

by  Ruth  Seitz 


Isaac  Tetteh  Sackey’s  middle  name  means  “second  son”  in 
his  Ghanaian  language,  but  he  is  the  first  Mennonite  son  in 
his  family.  A baptized  church  member  for  16  years,  Brother 
Sackey  was  also  the  first  licensed  pastor  in  the  Ghana  Men- 
nonite Church. 

During  our  visit  to  Ghana,  Pastor  Sackey  invited  us  to  his 
home  in  Accra,  the  capital,  to  talk  about  his  concerns  and 
goals  for  the  church. 

This  country  along  the  Southern  coast  of  West  Africa’s 
bulge  is  48  percent  Christian.  “Many  Ghanaians  in  this  cate- 
gory, ” notes  Sackey,  “grew  up  in  Christian  homes.  They 
were  baptized  when  they  were  younger  than  Martha,  ” he 
nods  toward  his  six-month-old  daughter  jostling  on  his  knee. 
“In  my  family,  my  father’s  grandfather  was  a Christian.  ” 

But  Sackey  is  convinced  that  the  Mennonite  Church  offers 
a unique  contribution  to  Christendom  in  Ghana.  “Of  all 
the  so-called  orthodox  churches  in  Ghana,  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  the  only  one  practicing  believers’  baptism.”  He 
explained  why  he  sees  a need  for  this  emphasis.  “Being  a 
Christian  is  an  assumption  from  childhood  which  is  not  fully 
understood.  A young  person  may  attend  church  in  his  village, 
but  if  he  migrates  to  Accra  to  look  for  work,  he  gets  lost. 
Without  support  from  a church  group,  his  values  break 
down.”  Sackey  feels  that  adult  baptism  is  not  only  biblical;  it 
ensures  that  church  membership  is  a responsible  decision 
within  the  process  of  becoming  Christian. 

Thirty-five-year-old  Sackey  has  just  passed  another 
milestone  in  his  career  as  a churchman.  In  June  1977  he 
graduated  from  a three-year  theology  program  at  Trinity 
College.  He  also  sat  for  a higher  exam  to  receive  a theological 
degree  recognized  by  the  University  of  Ghana  at  Legon. 
Sackey  has  been  grappling  with  his  studies  without  the 
benefit  of  a secondary  or  high  school  education. 

By  the  end  of  1977  three  of  the  16  leaders  in  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church  will  have  completed  some  training  in  Bi- 
ble and  pastoral  care. 

Pastor  Sackey  is  concerned  about  more  widespread  train- 
ing of  Mennonite  churchmen,  but  “it  is  not  feasible  to 
remove  each  lay  leader  from  the  village  for  residential  study; 
he  is  needed  at  home.”  After  his  graduation,  Sackey  aspires 


Ruth  Seitz  is  a free-lance  journalist  who  has  lived  in  Africa.  Currently  she 
and  her  family  live  at  Halifax,  Pa. 


to  bring  together  several  village  leaders  for  occasional  weeks 
of  Bible  study.  This  on-the-spot  training  will  increase  under- 
standing of  God’s  Word  and  will  inject  new  insights  into  their 
nurture  of  their  congregations. 

Since  his  call  by  the  church  conference  to  pastoral  work  in 
1975,  Pastor  Sackey  feels  that  a Mennonite  church  in  Accra 
should  serve  the  believers  who  live  there.  Many  have  mi- 
grated to  the  capital  for  work.  He  upholds  an  ideal — that  the 
church  function  as  an  extended  family.  (In  Ghanaian  society 
a person  is  part  of  a family  of  perhaps  several  hundred 
members.)  “The  difficulty  in  using  this  pattern  within  the 
church  rises  from  a lack  of  blood  relationship,”  admits 
Sackey.  “But  if  the  church  is  a true  koinonia  or  fellowship,  it 
can  be  a substitute  for  the  vacuum  created  by  urban  migra- 
tion.” 

Blending  faith  and  tradition.  The  morning  freshness  was 
almost  gone.  Heat  waves  radiated  from  the  sheetiron  roof. 
The  transistor  radio  had  long  finished  the  morning  news.  The 
hen  and  her  brood  which  had  been  noisily  scratching  when 
we  arrived  were  now  silent  in  the  shade  of  the  house.  Three- 
year-old  Simon  slept  soundly  in  his  chair,  but  his  father  still 
spoke  heartily — this  time  to  my  question  on  how  the  church 
is  blending  Christian  faith  and  traditional  practices. 

“Ghanaian  culture  focuses  on  three  celebrations — birth, 
marriage,  and  death.  The  patterns  for  each  occasion  are 
fixed,  varying  slightly  for  each  of  the  four  tribal  groups  Men- 
nonites  belong  to.”  Sackey  implied  that  to  disregard  these 
obligations  would  be  suicidal  to  one’s  place  within  the  family. 
But  Christians  can  alter  their  practices  to  comply  with  Bible 
principles. 

For  instance,  eight  days  after  a child’s  birth,  the  child  is 
named  at  an  “outdooring  ” ceremony.  The  child’s  paternal 
grandfather  provides  schnappes,  a commercial  liquor,  to  pour 
on  the  ground  at  each  doorway  as  a libation  to  the  ancestral 
gods.  The  ceremony  includes  a petition  to  them  for  the 
child’s  health  and  blessing  to  the  family. 

For  Simon’s  “outdooring,”  the  Sackeys  served  the  usual 
foods,  rice  and  kenkey  (balls  of  fermented  corn  dough),  but 
only  nonalcoholic  beverages — corn  wine  and  black  currant 
juice.  In  the  presence  of  50  family  members,  Laurence  Horst, 
missionary  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Ghana,  prayed 
to  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  the  young  Sackey  child.  Four  weeks 
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Augustina  Sackey  sang  songs  and  read  Bible  stories  to  Simon  while 
Isaac  was  studying  away  from  home. 


later  a church  dedication  was  held  with  the  Mennonite  be- 
lievers. 

At  Martha’s  outdooring  the  Sackeys  were  more  daring — 
the  ceremony  combined  the  traditional  outdooring  with  the 
dedication  service. 


Uniting  families  through  marriage.  Marriage  in  Ghana 
takes  place  among  families.  Among  Isaac  s people,  the  Ga, 
customs  demand  that  neither  bride  nor  groom  are  present 
when  the  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the  latter  s 
father.  Isaac  was  in  the  United  States  and  Augustina  in 
Ghana  when  they  were  married.  The  marriage  took  place  two 
days  before  Isaac  completed  a year  in  the  U.S.  as  an  exchange 
visitor  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

“But  much  preparation  precedes  that  occasion,  recalls 
Isaac.  A man’s  family  first  approaches  a girl’s  family,  who 
thoroughly  investigates  the  health  and  stability  of  the  future 
in-law’s  family. 

When  a girl’s  family  answers  a proposal  affirmatively,  they 
are  saying,  “We  allow  you  to  marry  our  daughter  for  your 
son.  ” 

Brother  Sackey  promotes  the  Ghanaian  Mennonite  prac- 
tice of  having  a church  blessing  along  with  a traditional  wed- 
ding. “It’s  far  too  expensive  to  fulfill  one’s  traditional  obliga- 
tions of  buying  definite  presents  for  various  family  members 
t and  also  pay  for  a Western  wedding  in  which  costly  clothes 
predominate. 

“Augustina  refused  to  have  the  wedding  rings  I brought 
, from  the  States  in  our  ceremony.  They’re  still  in  the 
wardrobe,”  he  laughed. 

■i 

Talking  about  justice.  By  now  the  near-noon  heat  hung  in 
^ layers.  I was  stuck  to  the  plastic  couch  covering.  The  cool 
juice  which  Augustina  served  was  refreshing.  Simon  passed 
out  crackers. 

' I asked  Brother  Sackey  what  kind  of  Christian  message 

4,  Ghanaian  society  needs. 

“The  church  must  talk  about  social  justice.  A shortage  of 
* goods  enables  a person  to  sell  something  for  50  cedis  which 


Martha  Sackey  enjoys  a playful  moment  with  her  father,  Isaac.  A licensed 
nastor  in  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church 


should  sell  for  10.  Ghana  is  exaggerating  world  inflation. 

“The  Christians  outnumber  any  other  religious  group.  The 
solution  lies  with  the  church  leading  its  members  to  be,  as 
Karl  Barth  says,  ‘Christs  to  our  neighbors.’  If  1 think  of  my 
family  only,  I think  of  getting  everything  for  us  to  survive, 
but  when  I think  of  being  my  brother’s  keeper,  I remember 
that  he  must  survive. 

“Christians  in  Ghana  must  show  that  the  cross  goes  not 
only  upwards  but  also  sideways.  ” In  a country  where  a dozen 
eggs  cost  more  than  three  dollars  and  basic  foodstuffs  such  as 
yams  and  plaintain  are  just  as  prohibitive,  making  money 
easily  supersedes  loving  one  s neighbor. 

Isaac  and  Augustina  Sackey  feel  that  the  development  of 
biblical  convictions  begins  at  home.  It  s our  priority,  says 
Isaac  emphatically,  “that  Simon  and  Martha  come  up  as  ac- 
tive Christians  and  serve  the  church.”  While  their  father  is 
away  studying,  Augustina  sings  and  reads  Bible  stories  with 
Simon. 

Appointed  by  the  Conference  to  the  Women  s Committee 
in  1976,  Augustina  is  concerned  that  village  Mennonite 
women  have  opportunities  to  improve  their  families’  welfare. 
“Young  women  between  15  and  20  need  guidance  in  home 
and  child  care,  keeping  themselves  clean,  and  understanding 
the  Bible.” 

A frequent  worry  of  mothers  is  sick  children.  In  some  areas 
of  Ghana  only  half  of  the  children  reach  adulthood.  Au- 
gustina says  that  a Christian  mother  is  under  enormous 
pressure  from  her  relatives  to  take  a sick  child  to  a chofache 
or  herbalist  to  petition  the  gods  for  healing. 

Augustina  knows  how  to  mix  herbs  to  cure  diarrhea  and  to 
clear  up  nausea  during  pregnancy.  She  shares  these  potions 
with  other  Mennonite  women  and  prays  that  the  Lord  will 
heal.  “I  feel  that  the  Lord  can  use  traditional  cures,”  says 


Augustina. 

Since  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  began  in  the  mid- 
fifties, membership  has  reached  approximately  600  people. 
Isaac  Sackey  is  a concerned  and  vital  contributor  to  the 
spiritual  growth  of  this  young  Christian  church.  ^ 
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Better  food  for  farm  families  in  Ghana 

Photos  and  text  by  Blair  Seitz 
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A joint  effort 

Across  Northern  Ghana,  churches  have 
established  22  agricultural  centers.  One  of 
the  centers,  the  Langbensi  Argicultural 
Station,  was  initiated  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ghana  and  serves  42,000  people 
in  26  villages.  It  is  assisted  by  several 
international  church  groups  including 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Four  Men- 
nonites — agronomist  Stan  Freyenberger; 
two  agricultural  volunteers,  Leonard  Ber- 
gey  and  Peter  Rupp;  and  nutritionist  Jane 
Freyenberger — serve  on  a staff  of  13 
(photo  near  left).  Stan  (upper  photo)  is  sta- 
tion manager. 

Good  farmers  get  better 

Farmers  in  this  West  African  country 
are  already  skilled.  Yet,  without  access  to 
new  techniques,  their  harvests  frequently 
fall  short,  creating  hunger  and  malnourish- 
ment. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  agricultural  center 
is  to  increase  crop  yields  by  providing 
improved  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  guidelines 
for  better  farming.  The  station  is  a farm 
supply  center,  a credit  union,  and  a dem- 
onstration farm.  But  the  most  important 
aspect  of  Langbensi’s  program  is  in-the- 
village  training  (middle  left  photo).  Each 
village  has  its  own  demonstration  plot. 
Mennonite  workers  meet  the  farmers  as 
they  ^ork  or  in  village  confabs  called  to 
discuss  farm  problems. 

Program  improves  health 

Better  farming  provides  more  and  better 
food  at  mealtime.  This  goes  a long  way  in 
improving  nutritional  standards.  But  the 
agricultural  center  also  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  pure  water  for  good  health 
standards.  Villages  in  the  Langbensi  area 
have  adequate  water  in  shallow  wells  (left 
photos),  but  the  water  is  frequently  con- 
taminated because  the  well  openings  are 
not  protected.  The  center  builds  walls 
around  the  wells  to  keep  out  manure  and 
debris. 

Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  among  the  farm 
villages,  Langbensi  Agricultural  Station 
does  its  best  to  assist. 

For  more  information 

Schedule  the  20-minute  slide/sound  pre- 
sentation by  Blair  Seitz  introducing 
Langbensi  Farmers  in  your  congregation 
through  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Large  group  attends 

Ohio  weekend  focuses  on  missions  and  service 


Some  800  people  were  involved  in  the  mass 
sessions  of  an  Ohio  Missions  Weekend  held 
October  27-30  at  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

The  weekend  was  a joint  effort  of  the 
evangelism  commission  of  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  According 
to  the  planners,  this  was  an  attempt  to  make 
church  structures  more  visible  and  to  get 
more  people  involved  in  missions.  It  was 
a response  to  the  cry,  “Give  us  more 
missionary  challenge,”  one  of  them  said. 

Speakers  for  the  three  mass  sessions  were 
John  I.  Smucker,  New  York  City;  Richard 
Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio;  and  Art  McPhee, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  the  new  Mennonite 
Hour  speaker. 

Also  featured  Saturday  were  29  work- 
shops on  a broad  range  of  topics  dealing 
with  mission.  Some  600  persons  who 
registered  for  these  had  a choice  of  three  dif- 
ferent ones,  many  of  them  dealing  with  the 
local  mission  of  the  congregation. 

Sunday  morning  the  missions  rally  took 
place  in  the  local  congregations.  Approx- 
imately 70  speakers — missionaries.  Mission 
Board  staff,  directors,  committee  members, 
and  mission  pastors — fanned  out  to  26  con- 
gregations for  missionary  messages. 

Prior  to  the  mass  sessions  on  Saturday  and 
the  Sunday  emphasis  in  local  congregations, 
MBM’s  board  of  directors,  staff,  and  pro- 
gram committees  met  together  for  a day  at 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  Apple 
Creek  on  Thursday.  On  the  agenda  were  the 
orientation  of  new  Board  and  committee 
members  and  the  discussion  of  current  mis- 
sions philosophy.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  full  board  and  all  its  committees,  along 
with  the  staff,  have  met  together,  according 
to  Sam  Janzen,  president  of  the  Board.  He 
noted  that  holding  such  a meeting  in  a local 
community  made  it  possible  for  interested 
persons  to  observe  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Friday  the  various  committees  and  the 


Board  met  in  individual  sessions  to  carry  on 
their  work.  Persons  from  the  local  area  who 
were  interested  were  invited  to  sit  in  on 
these  sessions. 

In  addressing  the  mass  session  on  Friday 
evening,  John  I.  Smucker  raised  the  ques- 
tion “Who  Gives  the  Orders?”  in  relation  to 
mission  strategy.  Smucker  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  Jesus  to  give  these  orders — au- 
thority, he  said,  which  Jesus  graciously 
expressed  through  the  power  God  gave 
Him.  This  power  and  authority  must  also  be 
brought  together  by  Christians  in  the  body 
as  they  minister  to  the  world’s  needs,  he 
said. 

Richard  Showalter  on  Saturday  morning 
spoke  on  the  topic,  “What  Are  the  Orders?” 
He  pointed  out  that  even  in  communities 
with  a large  number  of  Mennonites  there  is 
misunderstanding  about  what  the  church  is 


Progress  has  been  made  toward  a new 
Anabaptist  Sunday  school  curriculum  for 
youth  and  adults  to  be  developed  by  1981. 
Representatives  from  denominations  com- 
mitted to  or  interested  in  cooperating  in  its 
publication  decided  September  19-20  to  ap- 
point an  editorial  council,  a publishing 
council,  and  an  executive  director . 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  Christian  educa- 
tion specialists  from  the  Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Mennonite  Brethren, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Friends  (Ind.) 
reaffirmed  an  agreement  that  had  been 
proposed  earlier  (May  1976)  with  some 
amendments.  Instead  of  two  editorial  coun- 
cils as  originally  suggested,  one  each  for  the 
youth  and  the  adult  curriculum,  there  will 
now  be  only  one.  Membership  on  the 
council  provides  for  up  to  three  representa- 


all  about.  “If  we  really  want  to  share  with 
others,  we  need  to  love  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  ” he  said.  “We  dare  never  reject  the 
other  whom  Christ  has  accepted.  We  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  force  other  persons 
to  become  like  us.  ” 

Saturday  evening  Art  McPhee  pointed 
out  that  the  Great  Commission  does  not 
have  to  do  with  motivation  and  method — 
frequently  the  main  concern — of  the  church 
but  with  people.  According  to  the  text,  the 
making  of  disciples  is  to  be  applied  to  all 
peoples,  groups,  and  nations. 

Eldon  King,  minister  of  evangelism  of 
the  Ohio  conference,  chaired  the  missions 
weekend.  Mary  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  led  the 
mass  singing  sessions  while  Wayne  North, 
Kidron,  arranged  the  worship  experi- 
ences. 

— David  Groh 


tives  from  those  groups  which  are  participat- 
ing as  publishing  partners  and  up  to  two 
representatives  from  groups  participating  as 
cooperating  users. 

The  current  agreement  also  underlines 
giving  the  Bible  priority  in  four  areas  of  cur- 
riculum concern;  Bible,  congregation,  hu- 
man developmental  needs,  and  the  world. 
Writers  and  editors  will  also  be  given  a clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  which  guide  the 
development  and  the  writing  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

The  development  of  an  adult  and  youth 
Anabaptist  curriculum  follows  immediately 
that  done  for  grades  1 through  8 in  what  is 
being  called  The  Foundation  Series.  Al- 
though editorial  council  work  on  that  cur- 
riculum is  completed,  some  parts  of  it  have 
to  be  printed. 


New  Anabaptist  curriculum  planned  for  youth,  adults 
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West  Germany  new  home 
for  Frunze  Mennonites 

A record  number  of  Mennonites  have  mi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West 
Germany  in  the  past  two  months,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  letup,  report  John  and 
Helen  Doerksen,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  with  these  Umsiedler  in  the 
large  transit  living  area  in  Unna-Massen, 
West  Germany. 

The  Doerksens  visited  and  registered  194 
Mennonite  newcomers  in  August  and  182 
in  September.  In  June  and  July  they  had 
registered  114  and  125. 

“A.  surprisingly  large  number  has  come 
from  the  Frunze  area  of  Kirghisien,  ” the 
Doerksens  say.  “Until  recently  people  were 
generally  forbidden  to  leave  from  there.  It  is 
a case  of  how  God  operates  even  in  a 
country  that  professes  atheism. 

“Until  recently  the  leading  local  official 
had  remarked  that  those  wishing  to  emi- 
grate would  do  so  only  over  his  dead  body. 
Today  that  man  is  still  alive  while  an  esti- 
mated 200  people  have  come  from  Frunze 
within  the  last  two  months.” 

The  new  Umsiedler  report  that  choice 
food  products  still  are  in  short  demand  in 
most  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
Doerksens.  All  of  them  relate  tales  of  past 
horror  and  deprivation,  but  some  have  man- 
aged through  hard  work  to  acquire  a certain 
level  of  well-being  and  a fair  level  of  educa- 
tion. 

“Some  were  driven  to  near  despair  and 
desperation  because  of  long  emigration  de- 
lays and  refusals,”  Doerksens  say.  “And  yet 
we  recently  welcomed  a family  that  had 
waited  only  three  months  after  the  mother, 
herself  an  immigrant  of  last  spring,  re- 
quested that  they  be  allowed  to  emigrate.” 

The  Doerksens  have  welcomed  in  the  last 
few  months  many  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  Umsiedler  who  had  come  last  fall, 
and  the  Mennonite  roster  shows  a sprinkling 
of  Russian  names  mixed  with  the  German 
Harders,  Epps,  Dycks,  and  Hueberts  as  a 
result  of  intermarriage.  The  emigration 
process  must  be  initiated  through  a request 
for  permission  from  an  immediate  family 
member  living  in  West  Germany. 

The  Doerksens  visit  new  Mennonite 
Umsiedler  as  they  arrive,  welcoming  them 
and  informing  them  about  local  worship 
services  and  German-language  Mennonite 
papers.  They  also  work  with  local  Men- 
nonite and  Baptist  congregations,  arranging 
worship  services,  Bible  studies,  and  chil- 
dren’s meetings. 

Persons  of  German  origin  have  been 
permitted  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  to  West  Ger- 
many since  1959.  Mennonites  and  Bap- 
tists— some  of  whom  have  Mennonite  roots 
but  became  Baptists  since  that  is  the  only 
Protestant  denomination  recognized  by  the 


government — are  only  part  of  the  total  repa- 
triation program. 

For  the  first  decade  only  a trickle  of  immi- 
grants arrived  in  West  Germany,  but  since 
1971  the  number  has  been  steadily  growing. 
In  1971,  871  persons  migrated.  By  1976  the 
total  had  reached  9,656,  of  which  2,328  were 
Mennonites  or  Baptists.  Since  1973  more 
than  6,000  Mennonites  and  Baptists  have 
immigrated  to  West  Germany. 

MBCM  directors  approve 
two  youth  conventions 

In  sessions  held  on  Oct.  14  and  15  at 
Greencroft  Center,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  gave  the  green  light 
to  begin  planning  for  a cross-cultural  youth 
convention  to  be  held  next  summer  and  a 
churchwide  youth  convention  to  take  place 
in  conjunction  with  Assembly  79  at  Wa- 
terloo, Ontario. 

Plans  call  for  the  cross-cultural  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  area 
at  a facility  near  where  Mennonite  World 


Some  of  the  MBCM  board  of  directors  in  session 
(from  foreground  to  background);  Harold  E. 
Bauman  (back  to  camera),  executive  secretary; 
Cordon  Zook,  executive  secretary-designate; 
Ivan  Kauffmann  , General  Board;  Mahlon  Mil- 
ler, member  from  Region  IV;  Vern  Rempel, 
Region  II  appointee;  James  Hershberger, 
treasurer.  In  the  rear  (left  to  right)  are  MBCM 
staff  members  Lavon  Welty,  Hubert  Schwartz- 
entruber,  and  David  Helmuth. 


Conference  will  take  place.  Both  the  Latin 
and  black  councils  are  supporting  this  con- 
vention and  are  recommending  it  be  held 
just  prior  to  the  world  conference.  Adminis- 
tration will  come  from  the  MBCM  office. 

The  Board  also  approved  a recommenda- 
tion that  a youth  convention  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mennonite  General  As- 
sembly in  August  1979.  Preliminary  plans 
are  to  have  some  activities  jointly  between 
youth  and  adults,  but  the  1979  youth  con- 
vention will  have  its  own  identity  and  more 
separate  activities  than  was  true  at  Estes 
Park  77. 

In  other  actions,  MBCM  directors  re- 
sponded to  a request  from  Assembly  77  and 
the  General  Board  to  update  the  1951  and 
1961  “Peace  and  the  Christian  Witness” 
statements.  The  Board  authorized  a study 
committee  to  revise  the  earlier  statements 
and  recommended  to  the  General  Board 
that  this  subject  be  processed  as  an 
Assembly  study  issue. 

Directors  also  recommended  that  com- 
missions be  activated  to  give  staff  members 
guidance  in  their  areas  of  concerns.  These 
commissions,  while  appointed,  had  not  been 
functioning  recently  due  to  budget  factors. 
The  directors  approved  two  commission 
meetings  per  year  on  a shoestring  budget. 
Instead  of  commission  members  flying  from 
all  parts  of  the  North  America  to  Elkhart, 
the  plan  now  calls  for  MBCM  staff  to  go  to 
where  the  resource  people  are — with  locally 
grouped  specialists  at  various  locations 
across  the  church. 

The  Board  received  tentative  budget  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  It  was 
noted  that  several  programs,  such  as  family 
life  education  and  evangelism,  are  receiving 
half-time  funding  or  less  due  to  the  financial 
squeeze.  Martin  Lehman,  Region  V rep- 
resentative from  Tampa,  Florida,  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  gradual  increase  in  fi- 
nancial support  of  MBCM  over  the  past  few 
years  but  commented  that  “our  projected 
1978  budget  and  program  do  not  even  quite 
reach  the  mandate  we’ve  received  from  the 
church,  not  to  mention  being  unable  to  take 
initiative  in  newer  areas  of  congregational 
need  and  concern.” 

MBCM  staff  brought  a variety  of  reports 
to  the  Board,  highlighting  in  particular  their 
program  projections  for  1978.  Many  of  these 
incorporated  responses  to  major  Estes  Park 
77  concerns — social  justice,  urban  needs, 
and  the  call  to  a discipling  mission.  Execu- 
tive secretary  Harold  E.  Bauman  also  re- 
ported on  plans  for  securing  a half-time 
evangelism  secretary. 

In  executive  session  the  directors  re- 
elected Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Souderton, 
Pennsylvania,  as  chairperson  and  James 
Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kansas,  as  treasurer. 
Gloria  Martin  Eby,  St.  Jacobs,  Ontario,  was 
named  vice-chairperson  and  Martin  Leh- 
man recording  secretary.  All  officers  serve 
two-year  terms. 
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Pam  Cole,  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  a graduate  of 
Iowa  Mennonite  School  and  the  High  Aim 
program  now  attending  college  in  Chicago.  Part 
of  the  1977  Christmas  Sharing  Funds  will  go  to 
High  Aim  to  help  other  minority  students 
receive  an  education  in  a Mennonite  high 
school. 

Christmas  sharing  fund 
to  help  three  programs 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  subsidy, 
debt  liquidation,  and  minority  programs; 
High  Aim;  and  Spanish  literature  have  been 
earmarked  to  receive  funds  from  the  1977 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  according  to  Ivan 
Kauffmann,  general  secretary  of  the  Board. 

“Funds  are  needed  to  supplement  Gen- 
eral Board  income  during  1977,  pay  off  the 
debt  of  $12,475  which  the  Board  had  at  the 
beginning  of  1977,  and  further  minority 
programs,”  Kauffmann  says. 

In  addition,  High  Aim,  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  project  for  helping  in- 
ner-city youth  attend  a Mennonite  high 
school,  will  share  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  General  Board.  The  third  project, 
Spanish  literature,  is  in  need  of  funds  for 
writing,  translation,  and  publishing.  MBCM 
administers  this  program. 

A total  of  $30,892.49  was  received 
through  the  1976  Christmas  Sharing  Fund, 
according  to  Kauffmann.  More  than  $12,000 
of  this  went  to  the  General  Board  for  its 
black  and  Latin  programs.  High  Aim  re- 
ceived $8,158,  as  did  the  Spanish  literature 
program.  Overseas  missions  received  $500 
of  the  1976  Fund  while  the  Navajo  Indian 
program  and  San  Antonio  Spanish 
Leadership  each  received  $350. 

You  are  invited  to  invest  some  of  your 
Christmas  spending  in  this  way,”  Kauff- 
mann says  to  the  church.  “Place  your  con- 
tribution in  an  envelope  marked  ‘Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  1977’  and  put  it  in  your 
church  offering.  Or  the  contribution  can 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Fund  at  528  E. 
Madison,  St.,  Lombard,  IL 60148. 


Situation  looks  hopeful 
for  Old  Colonists  in  Texas 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  allowing 
several  hundred  Old  Colony  Mennonite 
families  to  stay  in  the  United  States  and 
live  on  their  recently  purchased  land  near 
Seminole,  Texas,  both  government  and 
church  sources  indicated  recently. 

Originally  from  both  Canada  and  Mexico, 
the  Old  Colonists  faced  deportation  this  fall 
when  their  temporary  visas  ran  out.  Efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  government  and  church 
officials  brought  an  extension  to  January  31, 
1978,  for  the  group  to  remain  in  the  U.S. 

“We  are  prepared  to  extend  the  time  to 
permit  the  group  to  pursue  whatever  ad- 
ministrative remedies  appear  available,  ” 
Lionel  J.  Castillow  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  recently  stated  in 
a letter.  He  indicated  that  the  U.S.  adminis- 
tration would  likely  act  in  the  Old  Colonists’ 
behalf  to  allow  them  to  stay. 

The  Colonists  faced  deportation  because 
of  the  Immigration  Services  concern  to 
protect  employment  opportunities  for  U.S. 
citizens,  according  to  William  Janzen  of 
MCC  (Canada)  who  has  been  monitoring 
the  situation.  He  notes  that  if  the  labor  de- 
partment approves  employment  applica- 
tions now  being  submitted  by  the  Colonists, 
immigration  authorities  are  expected  to 
follow  suit. 

In  another  development,  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  has  es- 
tablished contact  with  some  of  the  Col- 
onists. Members  from  Carlsbad  have 
traveled  to  Seminole  every  Sunday  since  last 
July  to  help  in  worship  services.  On  October 
16,  four  Mennonite  families  from  Seminole 
drove  to  Carlsbad  to  worship  with  the  con- 
gregation there. 

“We  have  impressed  on  them  that  we 
want  to  relate  to  them  as  a sister  church,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  push  ourselves  on  them,  ” 
says  Paul  Stoltzfus,  an  elder  in  the  Carlsbad 
church.  “We  want  them  to  develop  their 
own  leadership.” 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
four  $500  scholarships  offered  annually  by 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services.  College 
students  who  will  be  on  the  junior,  senior,  or 
graduate  level  next  year  and  who  have  a 
declared  and  major  and  vocational  interest 
in  the  mental  health  field  are  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  these  scholarships. 

Requirements  are  a minimum  grade  aver- 
age of  C+  and  active  participation  in  a 
Christian  church.  Other  factors  considered 
include  financial  need,  past  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice experience,  attendance  at  a church-re- 
lated college  as  an  undergraduate,  and 
membership  in  a Mennonite,  Brethren  in 
Christ,  or  Church  of  the  Brethren  congrega- 


According  to  Janzen,  the  Colonists  broke 
into  two  groups  soon  after  their  arrival.  One 
is  known  as  the  Old  Colony,  the  other  as  the 
Conference  group.  It  is  the  latter  that  are  in 
contact  with  the  Carlsbad  congregation. 

Janzen  says  that  the  so-called  Conference 
group  is  made  up  of  about  a dozen  families, 
some  of  whom  were  connected  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  be- 
fore migrating  from  Cuauhtemoc,  Mexico. 
Some  of  their  children  are  attending  the 
town’s  public  schools,  and  many  of  the 
adults  of  this  group  are  taking  English 
classes. 

“The  Old  Colony  group  operates  its  own 
schools,  ” Janzen  says.  “But  its  people,  com- 
ing from  both  Mexico  and  Canada,  some- 
times see  things  differently.  Also  a serious 
rift  has  developed  regarding  their  initial 
leader,  Henry  Reimer.  Accused  of  excessive 
drinking  and  other  improper  activities,  the 
people  are  finding  him  unacceptable  as  a 
spiritual  leader.  Presently  they  are  looking 
to  the  Old  Colony  churches  in  Manitoba 
and  Ontario  for  support.  ” 

Opportunity  to  own  land  and  live  to- 
gether were  two  main  reasons  for  the  immi- 
gration to  Seminole,  according  to  Janzen. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  too.  “The 
Mexican  Mennonites  have  felt  some  pres- 
sure to  leave  that  country.  The  government 
is  becoming  more  restrictive,  the  Men- 
nonites are  afraid  that  communism  is  gain- 
ing strength,  and  there  is  a gap  between  the 
relatively  wealthy  Mennonites  and  the  poor 
Mexicans.  All  these  factors  have  contributed 
to  a sense  of  insecurity.”  The  Colonists  from 
Canada  joined  these  from  Mexico  in  Sem- 
inole because  they  preferred  farming  to  fac- 
tory work,  says  Janzen. 

The  threat  of  deportation  generated  wide- 
spread news  coverage  and  interest  across 
North  America.  “The  news  coverage  stimu- 
lated considerable  response  from  con- 
stituents of  congresspersons  urging  legisla- 
tive action,  ” says  Delton  Franz  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  MCC. 

Franz  notes  that  the  threat  prompted 
both  the  best  and  the  worst  in  human  reac- 


tion. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  in  two 
equal  parts  on  September  1 and  February  1 
of  the  academic  year.  They  can  be  renewed 
for  one  or  more  years. 

The  scholarship  money  comes  from  a 
fund  of  earnings  donated  by  previous  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  volunteers  at 
Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  in  Maryland. 
Administration  is  jointly  by  MCC  (Canada), 
MCC  U.S.  Ministries,  and  Mennonite  Men- 
tal Health  Services. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  direc- 
tor of  MMHS,  4905  N.  West  Avenue,  Suite 
118,  Fresno,  CA  93705.  Deadline  is  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1978. 


Two  scholarships  available  to  mental  health  students 
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tions  to  the  various  minority  groups  seeking 
immigrant  status  with  the  U.S. 

On  the  one  hand,  Franz  says,  many 
citizens  responded  sympathically  to  the  Old 
Colonists  as  “hardworking.  God-fearing 
people”  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  see 
deported.  “A  residual  sense  of  respect  and 
sympathy  surfaces  among  the  American 
people  from  time  to  time  when  the  lifestyle 
of  groups  like  the  Amish  or  Old  Colony 
Mennonites  is  threatened,”  he  says. 

On  the  other,  “negative  and  prejudicial 
attitudes  have  also  surfaced  as  congress- 
persons  and  citizens  have  utilized  this  situa- 
tion to  play  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  off 
against  native  Mexican  people  also  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  begin  a new  life  in  the 
United  States,”  Franz  notes. 

Franz  says  that  serious  questions  are  al- 
ready being  raised  by  some  persons  should 
the  500  Mennonites  receive  their  permanent 
visas  through  special  attention.  Might  not 
this  consideration  also  be  given  to  native 
Mexicans — also  in  the  U.S.  illegally — who 
up  until  now  have  not  been  able  to  get 
permanent  visas  in  order  to  live  and  work  in 
this  country? 

Churches  consider  aging 
in  weekend  conference 

old  age  is  not  a crisis;  it’s  a law  of  life, 
Tilman  R.  Smith  told  participants  at  a 
seminar  on  aging  held  at  the  St.  Jacobs 
(Ont. ) Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  21-23. 

Aging  is  something  everyone  looks  for- 
ward to,  he  noted,  “especially  if  you  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  ” In  an  intergenera- 
tional  meeting,  he  illustrated,  a 19-year-old 
wondered  who  would  want  to  live  to  be  90. 
“I  do,  ” replied  an  89-year-old  man. 

Tilman,  who  is  director  of  studies  and 
programs  for  the  aging  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  Luke 
Birky,  secretary  for  health  and  welfare, 
served  as  resource  persons  for  the  Teach-In 
on  Aging  at  St.  Jacobs,  sponsored  by  the 
northern  district  churches  of  Ontario  Men- 
nonite Conference. 

Lester  Kehl,  pastor  of  the  Floradale  con- 
gregation, coordinated  the  event.  The  sem- 
inar began  with  a sack  lunch  fellowship  and 
lecture  on  Friday  evening  and  continued  in 
two  workshops  on  Saturday.  Attendance 
ranged  from  35  to  60  persons.  The  resource 
persons  spoke  at  the  Moorefield,  Berea,  and 
Hanover-Chesley  congregations  on  Sunday 
morning. 

One  of  the  seminar  benefits,  Tilman 
Smith  suggested,  will  be  a greater  awareness 
and  response  on  the  part  of  congregational 
leaders  to  relate  significantly  to  elders,  both 
within  and  outside  their  congregations. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  attended  the 
seminar  were  elders,  Luke  Birky  said.  The 
middle-aged  group  is  reluctant  to  plan  for 
their  senior  years.  He  challenged  partici- 


pants to  accept  responsibility  to  talk  about 
the  opportunities  in  aging  in  their  congrega- 
tions. “Every  congregation  ought  to  do  an 
analysis  of  the  needs,  problems,  resources  of 
its  older  members,”  he  said.  On  the  average 
16  percent  of  the  members  of  a congregation 
are  over  65  years  of  age. 

Student  services  groups 
want  homosexuality  study 

Homosexuals  are  more  visible  than  they 
used  to  be.  Students  are  not  as  common  as 
they  used  to  be.  Though  the  two  are  not 
necessarily  related,  they  were  the  main 
concerns  voiced  at  joint  sessions  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  General  Conference 
student  services  committee  meetings,  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
October  14-15. 

Committee  members  said  that  young 
adults  on  campuses  are  constantly  being 
confronted  by  the  issue  of  homosexuality. 
But  “there  is  a feeling  that  we  in  the  church 
don’t  want  to  touch  the  question.  ” said  one 
committee  member.  Another  noted,  “There 
are  no  studies  on  what  homosexuality  is,  nor 
its  implications  for  the  Christian  commun- 
ity.” 

The  student  services  committees  from  the 
two  groups  unanimously  endorsed  a request 
for  counsel  from  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Association,  Mennonite  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  Mennonite  Medical  Association, 
and  Mennonite  seminaries.  The  seminaries 
are  requested  to  especially  study  the  the- 
ological and  historical  aspects  of  ho- 
mosexuality. The  resolution  asks  for  state- 
ments from  these  groups  within  one  year. 

A second  concern  centered  on  the  increas- 
ing number  of  young  persons  choosing  to 
work  rather  than  to  continue  as  students. 
This  is  related  to  demands  by  those  who 
continue  as  students  but  who  want  job 
preparation  in  their  education  rather  than 
“academic  enlightenment.” 

This  job  emphasis  has  a number  of  spin- 
offs, said  committee  members.  Students  are 


not  as  concerned  with  world  issues,  as  is 
shown  by  the  drop  in  applications  for  Volun- 
tary Service  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Young  adults  are  tending  to  seek  authori- 
tative answers  in  education  and  faith.  In- 
stead of  a searching  faith  reaching  toward  a 
commitment,  there  is  a trend  toward  want- 
ing pat  answers,  the  committees  noted. 
Students  want  to  study  the  Bible  but  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  how  the  Bible 
relates  to  current  issues.  Ethical  questions 
are  often  being  bypassed.  The  committees 
voiced  the  need  for  encouraging  question- 
ing and  affirming  students  in  congregational 
settings. 

The  group  also  decided  to  write  a “stu- 
dent away  from  home  ” handbook  to  help 
local  churches  relate  to  students  in  their 
communities. 

Japanese  Mennonites  meet 
for  look  into  the  future 

A Japanese-style  field  day  delighted  100 
adults  and  children  at  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church’s  annual  spiritual  life  conference  on 
the  holiday  weekend  of  October  9 and  10. 
Sports  Day,  a national  holiday,  was  cele- 
brated with  races,  games,  and  folk  dancing 
organized  by  the  host  congregation  at  a 
nearby  elementary  school. 

The  conference  was  held  outside  the  town 
of  Kamishihoro  at  the  edge  of  Daisetsuzan 
National  Park  on  the  island  of  Hokkaido — 
where  all  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church’s 
15  small  congregations  are  located.  Moun- 
tains, fall  coloring,  and  the  hotel’s  natural 
hot  spring  baths  were  the  setting  for  fellow- 
ship and  relaxation. 

Sponsored  by  the  Education-Literature 
Committee,  the  conference  used  the  theme 
“The  Church  Lives  into  the  Future.’’  Last 
year’s  conference  was  a celebration  of  the 
church’s  25th  anniversary — a special  look  at 
the  church’s  life  in  the  past. 

In  the  keynote  sermon,  missionary 
Charles  Shenk  noted  that  the  Japan  Men- 


Mennonite  Church  participants  in 
the  September  6-16  MCC  orienta- 
tion were  these  seven  persons. 
Seated,  left  to  right:  Phyllis  Kra- 
bill,  Richard  Kennel,  and  Susan 
Headrick.  Standing,  left  to  right: 
Milton  and  Esther  Falb  and  Lois 
and  Roger  Hooley. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

The  case  of  the  “Wilmington  10”  (see 
Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  1,  1977)  illustrates  that 
human  rights  violations  occur  not  only  in 
faraway  countries,  but  also  in  the  U.S.A. 
Your  congregational  or  community  group 
could  conduct  an  educational  seminar  on 
this  issue  and  related  topics.  For  information 
about  available  speakers  (and  resource  ma- 
terials) on  the  “Wilmington  10,”  contact 
Charles  E.  Cobb,  Commission  for  Racial 
Justice,  United  Church  of  Christ,  297  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  Suite  23,  New  York,  NY  10010; 
(212)475-2121. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Hard  questions  and  tough  choices  come 
up  frequently  for  Christians  involved  in 
business — both  from  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment standpoints.  J.  Daniel  Hess  tackles  the 
subject  in  a new  Herald  Press  study  book. 
Ethics  in  Business  and  Labor.  Primarily 
intended  for  congregational  use  in  group 
study  settings — Sunday  school,  youth  fel- 
lowship, small  group — the  1977  paperback 
is  now  available  from  Provident  bookstores 
for  $2.95  (leader’s  cassette  is  $6  additional). 

Must  reading  for  youth  sponsors,  their 
supervisors,  pastors,  and  parents — according 
to  Lavon  Welty,  youth  secretary  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries— is  The  Care  and  Counseling  of  Youth 
in  the  Church.  Author  Paul  Irwin  identifies 
four  significant  needs  of  teenagers  and  how 
to  help  meet  them.  The  1975  book  is  availa- 
ble for  $2.95  from  Provident  bookstores  or 
by  writing  directly  to  Fortress  Press,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“The  Purple  Turtle”  is  the  name  of  a 
quarterly  publication  put  out  by  Family 
Clustering  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Con- 
taining resource  ideas  for  intergenerational 
experiences  plus  dates  and  locations  of 
family  cluster  training  events,  “The  Purple 
Turtle  ” is  available  on  a subscription  basis 
($3.50  a year)  by  writing  to  Family  Cluster- 
ing, Inc.,  Box  18074,  Rochester,  NY  14618. 

“A  broken  wing  doesn’t  keep  Helen 
Brenneman  from  soaring.”  That’s  the  way 
the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  described  Learning 
to  Cope,  most  recent  book  by  Helen  Good 
Brenneman.  Her  1975  Herald  Press  paper- 
back is  an  excellent  resource  for  anyone 


r 


with  a handicap — whether  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  or  spiritual.  Learning  to  Cope  is 
available  for  $1.65  from  Provident  book- 
stores. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Helpful  hints  on  some  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  “teaching  ” can  be  picked  up  by  viewing 
and  studying  The  Successful  Teaching 
Series,  a set  of  six  color  filmstrips  with 
cassettes  and  study  guides.  Produced  in 
1976  by  the  Moody  Institute  of  Science,  the 
set  has  the  following  individual  titles:  “The 
Teacher,  ” “The  Learner,  ” “The  Learning 
Process,  ” “The  Lesson,  ” “The  Presenta- 
tion, ” and  “The  Teaching  Process.  ” Pur- 
chase price  from  MIS:  $74.50.  Rental  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515:  $2  per  title  or  $10  for  the  set  for  four 
weeks. 

Planning  your  church’s  Christmas  pro- 
gram? A heartwarming  Advent  tale  for  all 
ages  is  Martin  the  Cobbler,  an  animated 
color  film  about  an  old  shoemaker  who  dis- 
covers “where  love  is,  God  is.  ” Based  on  a 
short  story  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  28-minute 
motion  picture  is  narrated  by  his  daughter, 
Alexandra  Tolstoy.  Produced  in  1977, 
Martin  the  Cobbler  can  be  rented  for  $35 
from  Mass  Media  Ministries,  2116  N. 
Charles,  Baltimore,  MD  21218. 


nonite  Church  has  experienced  almost  no 
physical  growth  in  recent  years.  “Our 
church  cannot  live  into  the  future  without 
adequate  and  deliberate  goals  and  the  com- 
mitment to  accomplish  them,”  he  said. 
“Without  goals  there  is  no  meaning  in  life 
for  either  the  individual  or  the  church.” 

Charles  warned  that  “we  have  lost  all 
sense  of  being  ‘strangers  and  pilgrims’  in 
this  world”  and  that  “society  has  fixed  too 
many  of  our  values  and  goals.  ” He  also 
challenged  the  participants  to  “pioneer  new 
church  groups  within  commuting  distance 
or  move  to  areas  that  need  a witness  and 
begin  there!” 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  small  dis- 
cussion groups  responding  to  the  keynote 
presentation  and  sharing  personal  visions 
and  hopes  for  the  church.  — Steve  C.  Shenk 

Response  to  new  VS  thrust 
greater  than  anticipated 

Response  to  discipleship  and  service  units 
has  been  greater  than  expected,  according 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service.  The  first  discipleship  and  service 
unit,  opened  in  Phoenix,  Arizonia,  in  Sep- 
tember, will  soon  have  three  households 
filled  to  capacity.  Other  applicants  are  wait- 
ing to  fill  future  openings. 

Discipleship  and  service  units  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  most  of  the  growth 
aspects  of  service,  according  to  U.S.  of- 
ficials. “One  of  the  best  things  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  unit  opened,  ” report  Gene 
and  Mary  Herr,  unit  directors,  “has  been 
the  mutual  support  and  caring  taking  place 
in  the  households.”  VSers  have  been  work- 
ing to  find  job  placements  in  the  city  and 
have  begun  their  program  of  Bible  and  book 
study,  journaling,  and  sharing  together. 

A second  discipleship  and  service  unit  will 
open  in  January  when  the  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, VS  unit  shifts  to  the  discipleship 
focus.  Bruce  Yoder  will  direct  the  unit  on  a 
part-time  basis.  He  also  pastors  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Richmond,  which 
sponsors  Voluntary  Service  in  the  city. 

New  Christians  baptized 
in  Brazil  congregations 

Six  new  disciples  were  baptized  in  August  in 
the  Gama  congregation  in  suburban  Bra- 
silia, Brazil,  according  to  missionaries  Otis 
and  Betty  Hochstetler.  General  Conference 
Mennonite  missionaries  Ervin  and  Angela 
Rempel  now  provide  pastoral  leadership  at 
Gama.  Hochstetlers  relate  also  with  an 
emerging  group  at  Taguatina,  which  now 
has  an  average  attendance  of  about  20.  “We 
haven’t  felt  it  is  quite  the  time  to  label  the 
group  as  a church,  ” Otis  wrote,  but  we 
hope  to  take  that  step  in  due  time.  ” 

In  addition  three  Mennonite  congrega- 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Twelve  elected  to  sit  on  EMC  board  of  trustees 


tions  in  Goas  state,  central  Brazil,  planned 
baptismal  services  during  the  final  months 
of  1977,  according  to  missionary  Larry 
Eisenbeis. 

Three  persons  were  scheduled  for  baptism 
at  Colmeia  in  September,  eight  are  prepar- 
ing for  baptism  at  Santana  at  the  end  of 
October,  while  ten  are  in  the  membership 
study  class  at  Goianorte  anticipating  bap- 
tism in  December. 

Along  with  growth  Eisenbeis  reported 
some  frustration  and  serious  problems 
among  the  congregations.  Problems  Eisen- 
beis identified  included  establishing  prior- 
ities on  the  part  of  congregational  leaders, 
falling  away  of  older  members,  and  failing 
to  venture  out  into  new  community  out- 
reach. 

“The  impressive  thing  about  a visit  to 
Colmeia  is  the  hospitality  and  movement 
through  Pastor  Joao  Rodrigues’  home,  ” 
wrote  Eisenbeis.  “I  arrived  Saturday  night 
around  nine  o’clock.  Everyone  had  just 
returned  from  church,  where  they  had 
partaken  in  the  communion  service  held  the 
last  Saturday  of  each  month.  By  ‘they’  I 
mean  Pastor  Joao  and  his  10  children,  plus 
Arnaldo  and  his  wife  and  two  children. 
When  it  came  time  to  retire,  all  the  ham- 
mocks were  strung  up  and  1 do  believe  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  place  to  tie 
one  more  hammock,  either  in  the  small 
brick  house,  or  in  the  palm  thatch  where  all 
the  activity  was  centered. 

“Arnaldo  and  his  wife  are  recent  converts 
who  have  requested  baptism.  Arnaldo  is  23, 
a glowing  specimen  of  good  health,  except 
that  two  years  and  two  months  earlier  he 
rolled  a VW  and  broke  his  spine  at  the  base 
with  no  hope  of  ever  walking  again.  He 
needs  to  be  lifted  into  and  out  of  his  wheel- 
chair. A neighbor  lady  is  also  ready  for  bap- 
tism and  plans  are  for  a service  the  end  of 
September  to  baptize  these  three.” 


Four  new  persons  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Eight  others 
have  been  reelected. 

The  new  trustees  are  Luke  D.  Yoder,  of 
Bay  Port,  Michigan;  Mary  Jane  Hershey  of 
Harleysville,  Pennsylvania;  Sanford  D.  Sni- 
der of  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Carl  S. 
Keener  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Yoder  was  named  to  a four-year  term 
representing  Conservative  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. He  is  a bishop  and  pastor  of  Pigeon 
River  Mennonite  Church.  Hershey, 
representing  Franconia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, is  a realtor  associate  and  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Heritage  Center  in  Souderton. 


“Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  the 
Christian  Family”  has  been  announced  as 
the  theme  of  the  IV  Conferencia  Hispana 
Femenil  (4th  Hispanic  Women’s  Confer- 
ence) planned  for  April  27-30,  1978,  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  The  con- 
ference will  bring  together  delegates  from 
all  the  Hispanic  congregations  in  the  United 
States  and  a fraternal  delegate  from  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Conferencia  Hispana  Femenil  is 
coordinated  by  Mary  Bustos,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  It  is  anticipated  that  150  or  more 
persons  will  attend. 

Congregational  financial  planners  are 
being  advised  that  all  Mennonite  churches 
in  Canada  and  United  States  will  be  asked 
to  give  an  offering  for  Mennonite  World 
Conference  on  World  Fellowship  Sunday — 
Palm  Sunday,  March  19,  1978,  according 
to  General  Board  executive  secretary  Ivan 


Snider,  elected  for  four  years  as  a rep- 
resentative from  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference,  is  a research  associate  at  Hen- 
rico County  Schools  where  he  was  super- 
visor of  guidance,  1970-77.  Keener,  who  is 
filling  a one-year  unexpired  term  as  a 
member-at-large,  is  an  associate  professor  of 
botany  at  Penn  State  University. 

Reelected  to  the  Board  were  D.  Rohrer 
Eshleman,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  David 
H.  Lehman,  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania; 
Carol  D.  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia; 
Dewitt  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia; 
R.  Clair  Sauder,  Elizabethtown,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


Kauffmann.  Further  detail  will  be  sent  to 
each  congregation  early  in  1978.  The  offer- 
ing is  being  called  for  to  share  the  costs  for 
the  July  25-30,  1978,  meeting  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

A campus  technician  is  needed  to  over- 
see, coordinate,  and  plan  the  activities  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
related  to  electrical  and  electronic  work, 
telephone  usage,  lighting  systems,  and 
sound  systems.  This  is  a full-time  position 
open  immediately.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Personnel  Office,  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Kingway  Press  of  England  has  arranged 
with  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek-English 
Concordance,  by  J.  B.  Smith,  for  the  British 
market.  This  Bible  study  tool  arranges  5,524 


mennoscope 


Mennonite  hospitals  give  you  room  to  breathe 

Don’t  look  now,  but  you  could  be  the  next  person  stepping  into  this  room. 
There’s  room  for  nurses,  inhalation  therapists,  doctors,  administrators, 
social  workers,  business  managers,  chaplains— you  name  it— in  Men- 
nonite sponsored  hospitals  in  Colorado  and  Kansas.  The  hospitals  offer 
competitive  wages,  responsibility,  congenial  working  conditions,  small 
town  life  in  reach  of  the  Rockies,  warm  congregational  life,  a place  to 
breathe  deeply.  Step  out  with  us. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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Greek  words  of  the  New  Testament  in 
tabular  charts  alphabetically.  The  book  will 
be  printed  at  Scottdale  and  shipped  in  flat 
sheets  to  England  for  binding  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Dean  Ross  T.  Bender  of  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  announced  a two-week  seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Seminaries,  July  9 to  July  21,  1978,  just  prior 
to  the  sessions  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  Held  on  the  campus  of  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  the  seminar 
will  focus  on  the  theme  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  “The  Kingdom  of  God 
in  a Changing  World.”  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  from  five  continents  to  study 
together  in  depth  on  this  subject. 

Student  enrollment  at  Bluffton  College 
has  increased  7 percent  this  fall  compared 
with  last  year,  according  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Sprunger,  Bluffton  College  president.  The 
college’s  fall  term  enrollment  of  both  full 
and  part-time  students  is  645  compared  with 
601  in  1976.  Two  new  programs  at  Bluffton 
this  fall  which  are  an  important  part  of  the 
increase  are  in  nursing  and  business. 

Drama,  music,  and  sports  events  will  be 
featured  at  Hesston  College,  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  Nov.  23-26,  for  parents,  alumni, 
and  prospective  students.  Three  one-act 
plays,  two  services  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  two  performances  of  It’s  Cool  in  the 
Furnace,  a musical  written  especially  for 
children,  and  several  basketball  games  high- 
light the  weekend.  Other  events  include  a 
slide  show  put  together  by  Foundation 
Studies  III  students,  two  showings  of  The 
Hiding  Place,  and  seminars  for  parents  and 
for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Schleitheim  Confession,  one  of  the 
key  statements  of  the  early  Anabaptist 
movement,  drafted  in  1527,  is  now  available 
in  English  in  booklet  form.  Translated  and 
edited  by  John  H.  Yoder,  The  Schleitheim 
Confession  is  published  by  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont.  It  con- 
tains extensive  notes  and  observations  by 
John  H.  Yoder  and  also  includes  an  an- 
notated bibliography  of  literature  relating  to 
the  Schleitheim  Confession. 

Louella  and  Eugene  Blosser,  long-term 
missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Japan,  recently  called  on  every 
home  in  the  eight  towns  along  the  seacoast 
within  50  km.  of  their  home  in  Hiroo  on  the 
south  central  edge  of  the  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. “Along  with  handing  out  tracts  per- 
sonally, we  have  invited  persons  to  learn  of 
the  living  Christ,  the  God  of  love,  and  issued 
invitations  to  church  fellowship  when  ap- 
propriate,” they  report. 

Sherman  Kauffman  was  installed  as  as- 
sociate pastor  of  the  Bay  Shore  congrega- 
tion, Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  9.  The 
Kauffmans'  new  address  is:  3830  Sarasota 
Avenue,  Sarasota,  FL  33580.  Tele.:  (813) 


355-9201. 

Some  275  people  attended  a two-day 
seminar  on  church  growth  at  the  Indian 
Springs  Golf  Course,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
14,  15;  more  than  100  persons  were  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  accommodations. 
Sponsored  by  the  Home  Ministries  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  the 
seminar  was  built  around  teams  of  five 
persons  from  each  of  55  congregations  who 
worked  on  evangelism  strategy  for  their 
communities.  Resource  persons  were  Rich- 
ard and  Jewel  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio;  Ivan 
and  Mary  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Donald 
Jacobs,  Landisville;  and  Chester  Wenger 
and  Nathan  Showalter  of  the  Home  Minis- 
tries office. 


Collingwood  Cash 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  ap- 
pointed Ross  D.  Collingwood  as  campus 
pastor  and  director  of  counseling  and  Arthur 
R.  Cash  as  assistant  pastor.  Collingwood  will 
give  leadership  to  spiritual  life  activities  at 
EMC,  guide  chapel  services,  and  serve  as 
principal  counselor  to  students  in  areas  of 
personal  and  spiritual  growth.  Cash  will 
assist  him  on  a part-time  basis  with  chapel 
programs,  Bible  studies,  and  counseling. 

Ron  and  Vicki  Weirich,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates  teach- 
ing in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  have  opened  their 
home  in  various  ways.  A 17-year-old  high 
school  student  from  out  of  town  is  rooming 
with  their  family  and  a single  teacher  eats 
meals  with  them.  They  have  entertained  up 
to  42  persons  for  social  occasions  related  to 
their  ministry.  “Although  this  certainly  in- 
creases our  busyness,  we  are  glad  that  our 
home  can  be  used  in  this  way.  God  has  pro- 
vided our  house,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  can 
be  used,  ” they  write. 

Byron  Gingrich  was  licensed  to  the  min- 
istry and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Plainview 
Mennonite  congregation,  Shedd,  Ore.,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  11.  The  service  was  led  by 
Lester  Smucker,  chairman  of  the  church 
council,  with  a message  by  James  Lapp, 
conference  moderator.  Harold  Hochstetler, 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  minister,  was  in 
charge  of  the  licensing  and  installation. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  re- 
ceived a $1,467  bequest  “to  be  used  for  the 
Mennonite  Hour  program  of  the  Mission 
Board.  ” The  bequest  comes  from  the  estate 
of  Anna  D.  Roth,  Souderton,  Pa. 


Fifty  low-cost  housing  units  for  the  el- 
derly are  in  prospect  for  Hesston,  Kan.,  ac- 
cording to  James  Hershberger,  administra- 
tor of  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  approved  a $1,298,000  loan  for  the  | 
project.  Schowalter  Villa  was  one  of  about 
200  agencies  approved  out  of  1,300  appli- 
cants for  the  Section  202  loans.  Construction 
is  expected  to  begin  within  a year.  Rent 
subsidies  will  be  provided  for  persons  who 
qualify.  The  Villa  operating  board  will  be  i 
involved  with  a development  team  headed 
by  Harris  Webber,  Ltd.,  of  Northbrook,  111., 
in  considering  the  design  and  location  for 
the  apartments  and  what  types  of  related  : 
facilities  will  be  included. 

John  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Conrad  Grebel 
Lecture  Committee.  This  group  commis- 
sions one  speaker  a year  to  present  a series  of 
lectures  on  a topic  of  current  interest  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Projected  lectures  for 
the  next  two  years  are  one  on  biblical  in- 
terpretation by  Willard  Swartley  and 
another  on  inductive  Bible  study  by  Perry 
Yoder. 

“As  we  sit  down  to  write  this  report  and 
reflect  back  on  the  events  of  this  month,  we 
feel  like  bursting  out  into  praise  to  God.  He 
has  shown  Himself  real  to  us  again  with 
some  direct  answers  to  our  prayers,  ” said 
Les  and  Gayle  Hochstetler,  VSers  in  Leader, 
Minn.  “Somehow  when  we  see  actual  an- 
swers, we  can  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
loving  God  who  is  indeed  interested  in  all 
our  problems  and  joys.  ” The  month’s  ac- 
tivities for  the  Hochstetlers  included  haul- 
ing wood,  helping  in  tornado  cleanup,  work- 
ing on  a bookrack  evangelism  project,  and 
supervising  the  Leader  youth  center.  Les 
and  Gayle,  from  Motley,  Minn.,  are  spon- 
sored in  Leader  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  VS  and  the  Leader  Mennonite 
Church. 

Missionary  David  W.  Shenk  reports  that 
an  eight-week  seminar  on  Islamics  spon- 
sored by  the  Islam  in  Africa  Project  is  cur- 
rently in  progress  at  the  Daystar  Communi- 
cations Centre,  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Dr.  Peter 
Ipema,  general  adviser  for  the  Islam  in 
Africa  Project,  is  giving  overall  leadership 
and  Shenk  is  serving  as  associate  instructor. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  is  providing 
credits  to  participants  who  desire  it.  These 
came  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  the  United  States.  All  are  in- 
volved in  Christian-Muslim  encounter  in 
Africa. 

Herald  Press  is  issuing  the  fourth  English 
printing  of  Brothers  in  Christ  by  Fritz 
Blanke,  the  history  of  the  oldest  Anabaptist 
congregation,  Zollikon,  near  Zurich,  Swit-  | 
zerland.  The  book  was  originally  published 
in  1955  by  Zwingli  Press,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, under  the  title,  Brilder  in  Christo.  The 
author  is  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
University  of  Zurich. 
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Vernard  Eller  is  the  author  of  the  book 
The  Most  Revealing  Book  of  the  Bible,  re- 
viewed in  Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  1,  pp.  810- 
811.  Unfortunately,  the  author’s  full  name 
was  omitted  from  the  review. 

Correction:  on  page  816  (Gospel  Herald, 
Nov.  1),  second  column,  third  full  para- 
graph, the  last  sentence  should  state  that  the 
organization  loans  money  to  potential  Chris- 
tian entrepreneurs  in  Latin  American  and 
African  countries;  it  does  not  loan  money 
and  potential  Christian  entrepreneurs. 

Special  meetings:  Larry  O.  Howland, 
Elsie,  Mich.,  at  Clinton  Frame,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Nov.  13-16,  and  at  Roselawn,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Nov.  18-20.  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Paoli,  Pa.,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov. 
8-13.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
Hydro,  Okla.,  Nov.  13-16.  Roy  Koch, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Crystal  Springs,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  4. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 
from  Paoli,  Pa.,  to  2767  Floyd  St.,  Sarasota, 
FL  33579.  Paul  Hummel  from  Berlin,  Ohio, 
to  Star  Route,  Millersburg,  OH  44654. 
Albert  Buckwalter,  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
Casilla  53,  3700  Saenz  Pena,  Chaco,  Ar- 
gentina. The  telephone  number  of  Stanley 
D.  Shantz,  Baden,  Ont.,  has  been  changed 
from  634-8383  to  634-8907. 


readers  say 

My  thanks  to  Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce  for  her  en- 
couraging article,  “Women  Publish  the  Tidings.” 
Thank  you  for  publishing  her  tidings  in  the  Oct.  4 
issue. 

It  is  disheartening  to  have  my  own  brothers  in 
the  Lord  direct  “submission”  sermons  only  to 
women,  discount  my  thoughts  and  feelings  be- 
cause of  my  sex,  and  tell  ‘ women”  jokes  in  my 
presence.  (At  least  my  Lord  never  committed 
these  offenses!) 

As  a new  member  of  the  church,  I take  comfort 
in  the  words  of  some  of  our  more  radical  members 
and  in  the  fact  that  humility,  gentleness,  and 
servanthood  are  affirmed  in  men  as  well  as 
women. — Kristi  West,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

On  reading  a recent  article  in  the  Gospel 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


Herald  about  television  (“Sex  and  Violenee,” 
Sept.  20,  p.  712)  my  husband  suggested  that 
I write  to  you  about  our  family’s  experience. 
Neither  of  us  was  brought  up  with  television  in 
the  home,  but  both  sets  of  parents  have  TV  now. 
We  had  television  in  our  home  until  our  son  was  5 
and  our  daughter  3.  About  two  years  ago,  when 
the  picture  tube  went,  we  did  not  have  it  fixed 
and  did  not  buy  another  set. 

We  have  found  that  the  complete  absence  of 
television  in  our  home  fosters  creativity  and  read- 
ing and  makes  relating  to  each  other  unavoidable. 

Also,  when  we  happen  to  be  somewhere  that  a 
television  is  playing  I am  struck  by  the  silliness 
and  crass  materialism  of  the  commercials  and  the 
poor  examples  of  relationships  between  people 
that  many  shows  give.  We  had  become  calloused 
to  the  point  where  we  did  not  see  these  things 
when  we  had  television  all  the  time. 

1 think  of  two  Scriptures  which  seem  fitting, 
one  in  James  1:27  that  we  should  keep  unspotted 
by  the  world,  and  the  other  in  Philippians  4:8  that 
we  should  think  on  true,  honorable,  pure,  lovely 
things.  Television  presents  a distorted  picture  of 
the  real  world  because  it  is  set  up  to  present  what 
the  natural  man  desires  in  order  to  make  money 
from  him.  This  being  its  goal  it  very  rarely  works 
to  inspire  the  spiritual  man  because  it  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. — Katherine  Lynds,  Ply- 
mouth, Vt. 


births 

“('hildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps,  127:3). 

Borntrager,  John  and  Rowene  (Stoltzfus),  Mar- 
shallville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Douglas 
John,  Oct.  10,  1977. 

De  Piel,  William  and  Ruth  (Shetler),  Mance- 
lona,  Mich.,  second  son,  Joshua  Lee,  Oct.  12, 
1977. 

Kennel,  Randy  and  Gwendolyn  (Meyers),  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  first  and  second  children,  twin  daugh- 
ters, Amie  Renee  and  loni  Marie,  May  28,  1977. 

Landis,  J.  Dan  ana  Eunice  (Rittenhouse),  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Leigh,  Aug.  10,  1977. 

Miller,  Marvin  and  Rachel  (Miller),  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  third  son,  Conrad  Justin,  Oct.  18, 
1977. 

Miller,  Nathan  and  Viola  (Mullet),  Beach  City, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Katelyn  Su- 
zanne, Sept,  20,  1977  (one  son  deceased). 

Mast,  Murray  and  Jan  (Gearhart),  Canton, 
Ohio,  Jerrery  Scott,  Sept.  25, 1977. 

Mast,  Rod  and  Gail  (Bradley),  Navarre,  Ohio, 
Shannon  Gail,  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Nisly,  Wendell  and  Muriel  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Shane  Wendell,  Oct. 
16,  1977. 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Oswald,  Roger  and  Norma  (Shank),  Williams- 
burg, Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Joseph,  Oct.  5, 
1977. 

Schlabach,  Dan  and  Sharon  (Smucker),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  son,  Steven  Andrew,  Oct.  7, 
1977. 

Shirk,  David  and  Geraldine  (Sensenig),  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Shawn 
Michael,  Oct.  3,  1977. 

Smith,  Rick  and  Brenda  (Linder),  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  second  son,  Ryan  Ross,  Sept.  16,  1977. 

Sommers,  Paul  and  Sharon  (Shoup),  Canton, 
Ohio,  Martha  Kay,  Oct.  19,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Bergey — Bergey. — Marlin  Bergey,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  and  Charlene  Bergey, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Swartzentruber,  Sept.  17,  1977. 

Burkholder — Welsh. — Lonnee  Burkholder, 

Parnell,  Iowa,  and  Cathy  Welsh,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
by  Robert  Busher,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Davis — Meneley. — Lloyd  P.  Davis,  Fairview 
Village,  Pa.,  Nazarene  Cnurch,  and  Cynthia  J. 
Meneley,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  by 
Clayton  Swartzentruber  and  H.  E.  Chambers, 
Aug.  20,  1977. 

Gerber — Boyts. — Jerry  Gerber,  Harper,  Kan., 
Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Pam  Boyts,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by  Jerry  Weaver,  Sept.  3, 
1977. 

Hershberger — Kliewer. — Roy  Hershberger, 

Pleasant  Valley  cong..  Harper,  Kan.,  and  Aldena 
Kliewer,  Buhler,  Kan.,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  by  Nick  Rempel,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Hess — Myers. — Glen  E.  Hess,  Millersville,  Pa., 
Masonville  cong.,  and  Sylvia  L.  Myers,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  United  Brethren  Church,  by 
Harold  Myers  and  Mahlon  Hess,  Aug.  27,  1977. 

Jungbluth  — Stutzman.  — Charles  W.  Jung- 
bluth,  Milford,  Neb.,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Susan  Stutzman,  Mennonite  cong.,  Milford, 
Neb.,  by  Milton  Troyer,  Sept.  1,  1977. 

King  Hansen. — Thomas  N.  King,  Eaglesham, 
Alta.,  Eaglesham  cong.,  and  Freda  Hansen, 
Duchess,  Alta.,  Duchess  cong.,  by  Charles  Ramer, 
July  9,  1977. 

Mayer — Saltzman. — Dale  Mayer,  Methodist 
Church,  Humbolt,  Neb.,  and  Jo-Ann  Saltzman, 
Mennonite  cong.,  Milford,  Neb.,  Sept.  16,  1977. 

Mays — Blosser. — John  Mays,  Hazard,  Ky., 
Baptist  Church,  and  Lynn  Blosser,  Hazard,  Ky., 
Leetonia  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  A.  D.  Ellison,  Jr.,  Oct. 
8,  1977. 

Miller — Roberts. — Dennis  L.  Miller,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  and  Janis  Dee 
Roberts,  Vinton,  Iowa,  Federated  Church,  by 
Ronald  L.  Kennel,  Sept.  24, 1977. 

Musser — Redcay. — Brian  Musser,  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Karen  Redcay, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  Goodville  cong.,  by  Aaron  Holl- 
inger,  Oct.  8,  1977. 

Nafziger — Gingerich. — Wayne  Kenneth  Naf- 
ziger,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Ann 
Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Kuepfer,  Oct.  15,  1977. 

Nissley  — Hochstetler.  — Dennis  Nissley, 
Bloomfield,  Mont.,  Red  Top  cong.,  and  Laura 
Hochstetler,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Eugene  cong.,  by 
Harold  Hochstetler,  father  of  the  bride.  Sept.  24, 
1977. 

Rutt — Rohrer. — Roger  Rutt,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Pamela  Rohrer,  York,  Pa.,  both  from  the  Zion 
cong.,  by  David  Stoltzfus,  Aug.  13,  1977. 

Stauffer — Kamprath. — Michael  L.  Stauffer, 
Seward,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  and  Susan 
Kamprath,  Seward,  Neb.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Robert  McKelvey,  Oct.  21,  1977. 


. . . yes,  Bob.  I'm 
planning  to  fly  out 
to  conference 
tonight . . . 

\ 

. , , Ruth,  1 assume 
you're  working  on  the 
agenda  for  the 
church  growth 
strategy  meeting 

\ 

. . . good  to  hear 
from  you,  Arnoldo.  Yes, 
1 have  the  Southwest 
membership  census 
figures  right  here . . . 

Menno  Simons  may 
have  founded  the 
Mennonite  Church,  but 
Alexander  Graham  Bell 
is  responsible  for 
church  boards. 

A 
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Stoltzfus— Chaffee.— David  C,  Stoltzfus  and 
Twila  M.  Chaffee,  both  from  the  Akron  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Daniel  H.  Stoltzfus,  uncle  of  the  groom. 
Sept.  17,  1977. 

Short  — Wasnich.  — Mark  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Beverly  Wasnich, 
Lambertville,  Mich.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Keith 
Leinbach,  Oct.  15,  1977. 

Steffy  — Snader.— Thomas  S.  Steffy,  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  and  Twila  Jean  Snader,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
both  from  Goodville  cong.,  by  Aaron  H.  Holl- 
inger,  Oct.  15,  1977. 

Weaver — Martin. — Gerald  L.  Weaver,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong,,  and  Judith  A. 
Martin,  East  Earl,  Pa,,  Lichty’s  cong.,  by  Aaron 
Hollinger,  Oct.  8,  1977. 

Waterland — Bender. — David  Roy  Waterland, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  and  Anne  Rebecca  Bender,  Tav- 
istock, Ont.,  Cassel  cong,,  by  Ephraim  Gingerich, 
Oct.  8,  1977. 


obituaries 

HirssctI  arc  (he  dcati  wlticli  die  in  the  l-ord'  (Krv,  14  13).  We 
sffk  lo  [lublisli  ohituarics  nl  all  who  die  as  nu'inluTs  of  the  Mcn- 
nomlf  (llmreh  Idfase  ilo  not  send  ns  ohitnaries  of  relatives  frtmi 
other  denominations 

Alderfer,  Wilmer  D.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Detweiler)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  25,  1907;  died  of  heart  failure  and 
pneumonia  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1977;  aged  70  y.  On  Mar,  24,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Eva  Kratz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Evelyn  K. — Mrs,  Lester 
Wismer,  Mary  K,  Alderfer,  Lizzie  Mae  Alderfer, 
Clyde  K.,  Arlen  K.,  and  James  K.)  one  foster  son 
(Timothy  Paules),  14  grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Alvin  D,  Alderfer),  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Mahlon)  ana  one  sister 
(Carrie  Halteman).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of  Leroy 
Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery, 

Baglivio,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Julia 
Baglivio,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  19, 
1935;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Tobbyhanna,  Pa., 
Oct.  10,  1977;  aged  42  y.  He  was  married  to 
Jacquelin  Kuenstler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Lisa,  Robin,  Kim,  and  Julie)  and 
his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methacton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  Clayton  L.  Swart- 
zentruber;  interment  in  Highland  Memorial  Park, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Buckwalter,  Ira  E.,  son  of  John  E.  and  Mag- 
dalena (Hershey)  Buckwalter,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  July  3,  1881;  died  at  St,  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Sept.  1,  1977;  aged 
96  y.  In  1910  he  was  married  to  Della  Gibbons, 
who  died  in  July  1959.  Surviving  are  7 sons 
(Jacob,  Cleland,  Marvin,  Harry  Daniel,  John, 
Norman,  and  Earl),  5 daughters  (Ruth  Keller, 
Linnie  Frost,  Della  Spratt,  Mary  Ann  Hans- 
brough,  and  Martha  Mitts),  74  grandchildren, 
and  79  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Landis),  one  daughter  (Mar- 
garet Hallgren),  4 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  In  1907 
ne  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the  Pea 
Ridge  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  Mo.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pea  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  3,  in 
charge  of  David  Hathaway  and  Daniel  Kauffman; 
interment  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Palmyra. 

Eicher,  Warren  Allen,  son  of  Daniel  R.  and 
Magdelena  (Stutzman)  Eicher,  was  born  at  Mil- 
fora,  Neb.,  Feb.  6,  1893;  died  from  complications 
of  surgery  on  Oct.  15,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On  Jan.  8, 
1914,  tie  was  married  to  Anna  Kremer,  who  sur- 
vives. Alio  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lola  Jantze, 
Lela — Mrs,  Vernon  Hershberger,  and  DeElda — 
Mrs.  Edgar  Hershberger),  2 sons  (Merle  and 
Ben),  19  grandchildren,  30  great-grandchildren. 


one  sister  (Mary  Schlegel),  and  2 brothers 
(Stanley  and  Clayton),  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  grandson,  3 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  On 
Nov.  25,  1928,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  the  Milford  and  Beth-El  Mennonite 
churches.  He  was  a member  of  the  Beth-El  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Robert  McKelvey  and 
Herbert  Yoder;  interment  in  Milford  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Emerson,  Karla  Gayleen,  daughter  of  Wayne 
and  Olive  (Roth)  Emerson,  was  born  at  Spirit 
River,  Alta.,  Apr.  8,  1976;  died  as  a result  of  an  ac- 
cident, Aug.  2,  1977;  aged  15  m.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  2 brothers  (Ryan  and  Tyler),  one  sister 
(Krista),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Reber  and  Ole  Emerson).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Eaglesham  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  5,  in  charge  of  Samuel  V.  Martin;  interment 
in  Pleasant  Heights  Cemetery,  Eaglesham. 

Frey,  Mattie  M.,  daughter  of  Abraham  J.  and 
Sarah  R.  (Short)  Wyse,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1895;  died  at  Fulton  County 
Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1977; 
aged  81  y.  On  June  1,  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Philemon  L.  Frey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 daughters  (Fern — Mrs.  Ceaphus  Schrock, 
Betty — Mrs.  J.  B.  Shenk,  Zelma — Mrs.  Clayton 
Martin,  Maxine — Mrs.  Paul  Diller,  and  Cara — 
Mrs.  Frank  Ulrich)  and  2 brothers  (Chauncey  and 
A.  L,  Wyse).  She  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct,  15,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  D.  Wyse 
Graber;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Marie  (Boshart)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Welle- 
sley, Ont.,  Oct.  31,  1885;  died  at  Albany,  Ore,, 
Oct,  10,  1977;  aged  91  y.  On  Jan.  27,  1917,  she 
was  married  to  Levi  Irvin  Kenagy,  who  died  on 
Apr,  2,  1973.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Earl,  Glenn, 
Lloyd,  and  Willis),  one  daughter  (Virginia 
Frisch),  15  grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Dan  Brenneman).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of 
James  M.  Lapp;  interment  in  Riverside  Cem- 
etery. 

Mast,  B.  Lovina,  was  born  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 
Mar.  26,  1891;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Oct.  12, 
1977;  aged  86  y.  In  1905  she  was  married  to 
Stephen  Fisher,  who  died  in  1941.  She  was  later 
married  to  David  C.  Mast,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  8 sons  (Lester  H.,  Harry  L.,  Ralph  S., 
Kenneth,  Edwin,  Alvin  B.,  Harold,  and  Vernon  J. 
Fisher),  5 daughters  (Verda  E. — Mrs.  Marcus  E. 
Byler,  Mabel  G. — Mrs.  Ira  Kennel,  Grace — Mrs. 
Daniel  Suter,  Ruth — Mrs.  Leon  Hershey,  and 
Helen — Mrs.  Richard  Ours),  4 stepdaughters 
(Beula — Mrs.  Hersey  Bumstead,  Lena — Mrs. 
Harold  Umble,  Annabelle — Mrs.  Arthur  Hoyl- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Alwine),  2 stepsons  (Isaac 
and  Donald  Mast),  39  grandchildren,  41  great- 

randchildren,  one  great-great-grandchild,  one 

rother  (Alvin  Hooley),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Iva 
Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click, 
Abner  Stoltzfus,  Aaron  Stoltzfus,  and  Daniel 
Suter;  interment  in  Millwood  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Musselman,  Esther  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Z. 
and  Ruth  E.  (Batterman)  Musselman,  was  born  in 
Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1928;  died  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1977;  aged  49  y.  Surviving 
are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Harry  Esh,  Mrs.  John  Fehring, 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Brooks)  and  4 brothers  (Arthur, 
Melvin,  Richard,  and  Glenn  E.).  She  was  an  af- 
filiated member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Monaham 
Funeral  Home,  Gettysburg,  Oct.  14,  in  charge  of 
Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Richard  Shaffer;  inter- 
ment in  Mummasburg  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Casey  Leigh,  daughter  of  Phil  and  Lora 
(Boshart)  Roth,  was  born  in  Friend,  Neb.,  Julv  2, 
1975;  died  as  a result  of  an  automobile  acciaent 


on  Sept.  21,  1977;  aged  2 y.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  2 sisters  (Nicole  Elaine  and  Shani  Marie), 
and  grandparents  (Delbert  and  Ardis  Boshart  and 
Oliver  ana  Verda  Roth),  and  great-grandparents 
(Lavina  Rediger  and  Amos  Boshart). 

Roth,  Rosina,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Emma 
(Biery)  Neuschwander,  was  born  in  Silverton, 
Ore.,  Oct.  26,  1878;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Oct.  7, 
1977;  aged  98  y.  She  was  married  to  Martin  E. 
Roth,  who  died  on  Sept.  21,  1942.  Surviving  are 

2 sons  (Paul  N.  and  Philip),  7 daughters 
(Hildreth — Mrs.  Milton  Zehr,  Margaret — Mrs. 
Rolla  Hostetler,  Agnes — Mrs.  Everett  Richards, 
Mae — Mrs.  Ernest  Burck,  Edna — Mrs.  Robert 
Kenney,  Josephine  — Mrs.  John  Borth,  and 
Mary — Mrs.  James  Troyer),  39  grandchildren,  94 

reat-grandchildren,  14  great-great-grandchil- 

ren,  and  one  sister  (Bertha — Mrs,  Urie  Kenagy). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Harvey  and 
Hewey).  She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  10,  in  charge  of  Verl  Nofziger,  Ray 
Hostetler,  and  Clarence  Gerig;  interment  in 
Willamette  Memorial  Park. 

Schmucker,  Sylvia  V.,  daughter  of  Henry  H. 
and  Eliza  (Eicher)  Short,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  June  20,  1908;  died  at  Northcrest  Nursing 
Home,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  Oct.  15,  1977;  aged  69  y. 
On  Dec.  12,  1928,  she  was  married  to  George 
Schmucker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (James),  2 daughters  (Donna — Mrs.  Maurice 
Nafziger  and  Doris — Mrs,  LaMar  Short),  14 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Milton,  Willard,  and  Calvin),  and  2 sisters 
(Myrtle — Mrs.  Olen  Beck  and  Frieda — Mrs. 
Herman  Beck).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lock- 
port  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Keith  Lein- 
bach, Walter  Stuckey,  and  Carl  Yoder;  interment 
in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Levi  M.,  son  of  Levi  B.  and  Caroline 
(Martin)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  7,  1896;  died  at  Ephrata  Community  Hos- 
pital, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On 
Mar.  4,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Sophia  Binkley, 
who  died  in  July  1922.  On  Feb.  16,  1928,  he  was 
married  to  Elsie  Nolt  Redcay,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Arthur 
Shoup,  Ruth — Mrs.  Joe  Esh,  and  Lorraine),  2 sons 
(Irvin  and  Levi  H.),  one  stepdaughter  (Grace — 
Mrs.  Noah  Graybill),  30  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Hettie  Shirk),  and 

3 brothers  (Ivan,  Horace,  and  William).  On  Aug. 
13,  1942,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve 
the  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church  where  he 
was  a member.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Landis  Homes  and  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  Melvin  Lauver, 
Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Lester  Hoover,  and  Joe  Esh; 
interment  in  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Wolfer,  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  John  F.  and  Sara 
J.  Mayberry,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Aug.  17, 
1889;  died  on  Oct.  3,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Aug.  4, 
1909,  she  was  married  to  Henry  A.  Wolfer,  who 
died  on  Dec.  27,  1963.  Surviving  are  8 children 
(Berniece  Kauffman,  Russel,  Melvin,  Sanford, 
Margaret  Anderson,  Elvera  Allison,  Delores  Ba- 
ker, and  Rhoda  Gardner),  20  grandchildren,  and 
26  great-grandchildren.  Darrm  McCormick  and 
Sheryl  Schmitt  lived  in  her  home  for  a number  of 
years.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Brownsville  Mennonite  Church. 


Cover  and  pp.  841,  842,  851  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  845  by  Dan  Shenk; 
p.  847  by  Steve  Goossen. 


calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Jan.  16-19, 1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,Feb.  10,11,1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30, 1978. 
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State  says  plain  people  must  comply 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
The  Kansas  attorney  general  has  issued  an 
opinion  stating  that  Amish,  Holdeman  Men- 
nonites,  and  similar  groups  must  send  their 
children  to  a public  or  private  school  until 
age  16.  The  opinion  reverses  what  had  been 
state  policy  not  to  interfere  with  the  “plain 
people”  who  believe  on  religious  grounds 
that  children  need  no  more  formal  educa- 
tion than  the  basic  3-Rs  in  elementary 
grades.  The  opinion  by  Atty.  Gen.  Curt 
Schneider  permits  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion “to  require  regular  supervised  pro- 
grams of  instruction  for  children  up  to  age 
16  in  order  to  comply  with  the  state’s  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  ” 

Southern  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics 
seen  alike  in  personal  morality 

No  two  churches  are  closer  together  on 
matters  of  personal  morality  than  Southern 
Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  opinion 
of  a Catholic  priest  who  is  an  ecumenical 
field  representative  for  the  U.S.  hierarchy. 
Father  Joseph  A.  O’Donnell  says  that  “from 
the  standpoint  of  overall  theological  struc- 
tures, the  Roman  Catholics  and  Southern 
Baptists  are  at  opposite  polls.”  But,  he 
continued,  “We  are  especially  close  in  the 
matter  of  our  separate  personal  moral  the- 
ologies. In  this  area,  there  are  not  two  de- 
nominations closer  together.” 

Hits  big  business  syndrome 
of  luncheon  for  Graham 
A prominent  Roman  Catholic  pastor  has 
criticized  the  “big  business  ” syndrome 
which  he  said  dominated  in  a recent 
luncheon  in  Minneapolis  honoring  Billy 
Graham,  his  association,  and  its  chief  execu- 
tive. Msgr.  Francis  J.  Fleming,  pastor  of  St. 
Olaf  Catholic  Church  in  downtown  Min- 
neapolis, emphasized  that  he  had  “always 
considered  Billy  a strong  influence  for  good 
in  the  world.  ” He  added  that  “we  had  guilt 
feelings  about  our  negative  response,  ” and 
said  “perhaps  the  rest  of  us  in  the  ‘business’ 
of  religion  might  also  take  a long  hard  look 
at  our  own  affairs.  ” In  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Olaf  parish  bulletin,  the  priest  said  he 
thought  the  testimonial  luncheon  given  by 
the  Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce “smacked  a little  too  much  of  a meet- 
ing of  corporation  executives  giving  a glow- 
ing report  to  stockholders.  ” 

(1 

College’s  program  for  convicts  produces 
very  low  recidivism  rate 

Bethany  (W.Va.)  College,  an  institution 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 


Christ),  has  developed  a prison  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  has  recorded  a 3.81 
percent  recidivism  rate  in  eight  years,  com- 
pared with  a national  rate  of  more  than  50 
percent.  Through  the  program,  some  100 
inmates  of  the  state  maximum-security 
prison  at  Moundsville  take  one  or  more 
college  courses  each  year  at  the  prison.  An 
additional  250  take  a variety  of  elementary 
and  secondary  level  courses  and  vocational 
courses.  Of  131  inmates  who  took  Bethany 
courses  from  1968  to  1976,  only  three 
violated  their  paroles  or  committed  new  of- 
fenses. Since  the  program  began  in  1968,  it 
has  offered  102  courses  with  a total  of  294 
credit  hours.  Courses  are  being  offered  in 
the  fall  semester  in  communications,  art, 
mathematics,  Spanish,  and  English. 

U.S.  median  income  in  1976 
exceeded  inflation 

A new  census  report  reveals  that  the  an- 
nual increase  in  median  family  income  in 
the  U.S.  topped  the  inflation  rate  in  1976  for 
the  first  time  since  1973,  and  that  the 
poverty  population  dropped  by  900,000.  It 
also  indicated  that  white  families,  with  an 
average  median  income  in  1976  of  $15,540, 
made  a real  gain  of  three  percent  over  1975. 
But  no  statistical  change  in  real  terms  was 
noted  for  the  1976  median  income  of  $9,240 
for  black  families  and  $10,260  for  families  of 
Spanish  origin. 


$100  million  medical  center 
planned  by  Oral  Roberts 

Evangelist  Oral  Roberts  has  announced 
plans  to  build  a $100  million  health  center 
which  will  combine  medical  expertise  with 
prayer.  The  complex,  to  be  called  The  City 
of  Faith  Medical  and  Research  Center,  will 
be  housed  in  three  towering  gold  colored 
triangular  buildings.  Mr.  Roberts  said  the 
center  will  include  a 777-bed  hospital,  a 60- 
floor  clinic  and  diagnostic  center,  and  a 20- 
floor  research  center.  An  estimated  staff  of 
5,000  will  be  required  to  maintain  the 
center,  including  some  300  physicians  and 
surgeons.  He  said  the  research  center  will 
concentrate  initially  on  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  aging. 

Representatives  of  religious  bodies 
back  Canal  treaties  before  U.S.  Senate 
Representatives  of  major  religious  bod- 
ies— Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish— appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  signed  last  month  by 
President  Carter  and  General  Omar  Torrijos 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  seventh  day 
of  public  hearings  on  the  treaties  marked 
the  first  time  the  senators  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  religious  community. 
Among  the  group  was  Donald  E.  Miller  for 


the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board. 

Professor  Miller,  professor  of  Christian 
education  and  ethics  at  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary,  Oak  Brook,  111.,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  “takes 
its  stance  regarding  the  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama  from  an  understanding  of 
the  biblical  teaching  about  justice.  Such  a 
stance  is  at  times  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mon point  of  view.  Biblical  justice  is 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community  of  nations.  . . . Biblical  justice 
discerns  rightly  what  will  strengthen  rela- 
tionships between  persons  and  community. 

. . . We  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  any 
one  treaty  will  fully  embody  justice  in  a bib- 
lical sense,  yet  we  do  believe  that  the 
proposed  treaties  are  much  closer  to  such  a 
view  of  justice  than  is  the  treaty  currently  in 
effect.  ” Summarizing,  he  said,  “A  concern 
about  peace  with  justice  leads  the  General 
Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  ad- 
vocate ratifying  the  proposed  treaties  with 
Panama.” 

Churches  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  on  property 

Three  Barrington  (R.I.)  churches  have 
failed  to  pay  property  taxes  that  came  due 
on  Sept.  30  and  have  filed  appeals  for  tax 
abatements.  They  hold  that  churches  should 
not  have  to  pay  taxes  despite  a previously 
unenforced  state  law  that  permits  taxation 
of  church  property  beyond  certain  exemp- 
tions. In  seeking  tax  abatements,  officials  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Episcopal  Church,  Barrington 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Barrington 
Baptist  Church  are  asking  tax  relief  until 
1978  when,  they  hope,  the  Rhode  Island 
Assembly  will  change  the  law. 

Engage/social  action  will 
continue  monthly  publication 

Reversing  a decision  made  last  May,  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety has  decided  to  continue  publishing 
engage / social  action  magazine  on  a month- 
ly basis.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
magazine’s  staff  will  be  reduced  by  one. 
Associate  Editor  Lee  Ranck  will  become 
head  of  the  board’s  Office  of  Constituency 
Services,  which  includes  the  periodical.  In 
addition,  the  size  of  the  magazine  will 
probably  be  reduced  from  64  to  48  pages 
and  the  periodical  will  no  longer  be  permit- 
ted to  operate  at  a deficit. 

Prohibition  advocated  in  India 

India’s  Prime  Minister  Morarjii  R.  Desai 
has  urged  the  Delhi  state  administration  to 
launch  a “drastic  ” alcohol  prohibition  pol- 
icy to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Desai,  a devout  Hindu,  has 
said  he  believes,  just  as  did  Mohandas  K. 
(Mahatma)  Gandhi,  that  a major  cause  of 
poverty  in  India  is  that  poor  people,  peas- 
ants, and  workers  spend  the  bulk  of  their  in- 
come on  liquor. 
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In  the  world 


Some  recent  discussion  has  considered  the  question  of 
Mennonites  and  the  world.  In  the  Gospel  Herald  for 
September  13,  Richard  C.  Detweiler  listed  six  shifts  which  he 
has  observed  in  the  focus  of  our  church  iife.  The  third  he 
described  as  “the  realization  that  we  are  both  in  and  of  the 
world.” 

In  the  brief  discussion  that  followed,  Richard  did  not 
provide  a definition  for  “world”  in  the  sense  he  was  using  it. 
He  appeared  to  imply,  however,  that  whereas  in  the  past 
Mennonites  saw  themselves  as  a separated  people,  this  is  no 
longer  so.  As  the  world  turns,  so  in  some  sense  do 
Mennonites. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  ask  whether  Mennonites  are  in 
the  world  of  business,  the  answer  is  “yes.”  Mennonites  are 
leaders  in  business  throughout  North  America.  Indeed,  the 
traditional  Mennonite  activity,  farming,  has  now  become 
quite  generally  a business  with  capitalization  running  into 
five  and  six  figures. 

If  we  ask  about  the  world  of  the  professions,  the  answer  is 
the  same.  Craftsmen  also,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  laborers.  All 
of  these  occupations  plug  right  into  our  surrounding  culture. 
If  this  is  what  Richard  Detweiler  meant,  we  are  surely  in  it. 
And  few  in  the  “world”  seem  to  object.  Most  people  who 
know  them  seem  to  appreciate  Mennonites,  and  others  are,  at 
worst,  curious. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  Mennonite  historians  reported  in 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Allen  Teichroew  contrasted  a 
recent  favorable  headline  in  the  Washington  Post  regarding 
Old  Colony  Mennonites  who  recently  came  to  Texas  with  an 
anti-Hutterite  headline  during  World  War  I.  “Slackers  Fight 
Deportation”  was  the  headline  from  1918.  Teichroew  said 
that  World  War  I was  the  gravest  crisis  for  Mennonites  in 
America. 

Since  then  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  be  a 
Mennonite  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  This  is  at  the  same  time  a 
cause  for  thanks  and  a source  of  alarm.  The  Anabaptists,  in 
whose  train  we  are  to  follow,  arose  in  a profound 
dissatisfaction  with  the  world.  What  kind  of  world  was  this? 

It  has  been  described  as  a world  in  which  church,  town  hall, 
and  counting  house  were  all  on  the  city  square.  Clergy, 
government,  and  business  leaders  supported  each  other. 

The  best  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a system  is  a 
minimum  righteousness.  The  Anabaptists,  who  wanted  to  go 


beyond  this,  fell  into  disfavor  with  all  three  parts  of  the 
system.  An  example  was  Pilgram  Marpeck  who  was  a civil 
engineer  with  a specialty  in  water  projects.  Cities  where  he 
worked  wanted  his  engineering  skill  without  his  Anabaptism, 
but  when  they  couldn’t  have  one  without  the  other,  they 
threw  him  out.  It  has  been  said  that  the  retreat  of  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites  into  farming  was  an  attempt  to  find  something 
that  the  world  would  permit  them  to  do. 

It  would  seem  that  this  experience  of  antagonism 
contributed  to  our  feeling  of  separation  from  culture.  In  a 
sense  the  world  became  everyone  else.  It  was  no  doubt 
reinforced  in  North  America  by  the  language  barrier.  People 
whose  language  was  German  tended  to  think  of  “the 
English”  as  the  world.  Others  have  defined  the  world 
narrowly  from  the  standpoint  of  location.  It  is  reported  that  a 
young  man  in  a Mexican  Old  Colony  had  been  drunken  and 
someone  accused  him  of  having  been  worldly.  “Oh  no,  ” he 
replied,  “I  haven’t  been  to  town  all  week.  ” 

One  of  the  sharpest  and  most  portable  definitions  of  world 
is  found  in  I John  2:16  where  the  readers  are  asked  not  to 
love  the  world.  “For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father  but  is  of  the  world.  ” This  is  the  definition  of  world 
which  should  inform  us  when  we  consider  how  to  relate  to 
the  world.  In  this  sense  the  world  may  be  within  us  as  well  as 
without.  In  the  famous  Pogo  line:  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  is  us.” 

When  one  becomes  a Christian  the  surroundings  are  seen 
with  new  eyes.  The  intention  of  those  who  follow  Christ  is  to 
deal  with  our  situation  through  growth  in  understanding  and 
practice,  moving  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  ought  to  be. 
Change  is  the  Christian  way.  But  the  world  both  within  and 
without  tends  to  resist  change.  Like  the  U.S.  Congress, 
nothing  can  be  changed  until  all  lobbyists  have  been  heard 
from  and  every  possible  modification  added.  By  then  one 
wonders  whether  it  was  worth  the  effort. 

So  to  be  in  the  world  provides  for  Mennonites  an 
opportunity  to  practice  and  to  preach  the  radical  gospel 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  cherish  for  iVz  centuries.  But  the 
world  is  generally  unyielding  and  will  try  instead  to  squeeze 
us  into  its  own  mold  (Rom.  12:2).  We  will  find  that  unless  we 
are  willing  to  be  squeezed,  the  relationship  will  not  be  always 
comfortable. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Mennonite  dream 


by  David  Augsburger 


Mennonites  are  a people  with  a dream.  A dream  that  has 
kept  them  alive  for  centuries,  four  and  one-half  centuries. 

“It  is  an  impossible  dream,”  say  some  who  hear  it,  “and 
small  wonder  that  it  has  had  less  than  success!” 

“It  is  a possible  dream,”  Mennonites  reply.  “It  has  not 
been  tried  and  found  a failure;  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
hard — and  then  men  hesitated  to  pay  the  cost. 

Yet  the  dream  has  endured.  Surviving  its  enemies  who 
tried  to  stamp  it  out,  surviving  its  friends  who  tried  to  soften 
it  up. 

The  dream  is  yet  alive,  leaping  generation  gaps,  bridging 
theological  gulfs,  and  linking  east  with  west,  right  to  left, 
liberal  to  conservative. 

Mennonites  have  a dream. 


A dream  that  it  is  reasonable  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  daily, 
radically,  totally  in  life. 

A dream  that  it  is  practical  to  obey  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  whole  New  Testament,  literally,  honestly, 
sacrificially. 

A dream  that  it  is  thinkable  to  practice  the  way  of  reconcil- 
ing love  in  human  conflicts  and  warfare,  nondefensively  and 
nonresistantly. 

A dream  that  it  is  possible  to  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  above  all 
nationalism,  racism,  or  materialism. 

A dream  that  it  is  feasible  to  build  a brotherhood  church 
that  is  voluntary,  disciplined,  and  mutually  committed  to 
each  other  in  Christ. 

A dream  that  life  can  be  lived  simply,  following  the  Jesus- 


way  in  lifestyle,  in  possessions,  in  service  to  man. 

Who  are  these  Mennonites? 

They  appeared  first  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation  as 
a third  way.  Neither  establishment  Catholic,  nor  reformation 
Protestant,  they  called  for  a new  revolution — a restitution  of 
early  Christian  patterns,  a restoration  or  primitive  principle 
and  practice  as  taught  by  Jesus. 

As  the  first  free  (non-state-aligned)  church,  they  called  for 
a whole  new  approach  to  Christian  faith — the  new  approach 
demanded  by  simple  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
without  accommodations  to  any  culture  or  caesar. 

They  confessed  Jesus  as  Lord  voluntarily. 

Symbolized  it  in  voluntary  adult  baptism. 

Crystallized  it  into  a voluntary  brotherhood  church. 

They  confessed  Jesus  as  Lord  radically. 

Demonstrated  it  by  following  Jesus  simply  and  sacrifi- 
cally. 

Certified  it  by  obeying  Jesus  nonresistantly  in  love,  even 
unto  death. 

They  confessed  Jesus  as  Lord  universally. 

Professed  it  by  separation  of  church  from  state. 

Practiced  it  by  refusing  nationalism  and  warfare. 

From  its  beginning,  January  21,  1525,  in  a meeting  of  men 
at  prayer,  it  spread  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  across  Europe 
as  a people’s  movement,  a revival  of  personal  faith  in  Christ. 

Persecution  and  martyrdom  followed  from  Christians  on 
right  and  left.  In  the  first  decade  there  were  over  five  thou- 
sand identified  executions. 

Men,  women,  children  died  at  the  stake,  the  rack,  on  the 
block. 

Almost  the  dream  died  with  them.  But  the  flame,  once 
caught,  flamed  out  again  . . . and  again  until,  uncontrolled,  it 
blazed  through  Christian  groups  of  many  churches,  voluntary 
churches. 

These  gradually  crystallized  into  denominations  of  many 
persuasions. 

What  persecution  could  not  kill,  adoption  by  the  broad 
streams  of  Protestantism  almost  did. 

And  yet  the  dream  lives. 

It’s  a dream  that  dies  hard. 

Again  and  again  it  springs  back  to  life,  probing  like  a 
conscience,  attracting  like  an  unforgettable  love  that  lives  on 
in  the  heart.  Yet  when  the  moment  comes  to  turn  dream  to 
reality,  all  too  many  men  falter,  rationalize,  and  come  up 
with  some  blend  that  is,  as  they  say — “more  responsible  with 
things  as  they  are  ” or  “more  sensible  in  light  of  complex 
modern  problems.  ” 

Yet  when  the  dream  does  appear  in  reality  it  takes  shape  in 
tangible,  practical,  concrete  ways. 

First — the  dream  appears  in  a radical  conviction  that  the 
way  of  Christ  can  be  followed  unconditionally  in  day-in,  day- 
out  family-business-social  life.  It  affirms  that  Christianity  is 
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not  primarily  something  to  believe  and  know,  but  Someone 
to  experience  and  follow. 

“No  man  can  know  Christ  truly  except  he  follow  Him  daily 
in  life,  ” wrote  Hans  Denk,  an  early  martyr.  There  is  no  true 
faith  in  Christ,  without  discipleship  to  Christ.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  an  operator’s  manual  for  living. 

An  early  martyr  phrased  it  in  a hymn: 

“ He  who  would  follow  Christ  in  life 
Must  scorn  the  world’s  insult  and  strife, 

And  bear  His  cross  each  day. 

For  this  alone 
Leads  to  the  throne; 

Christ  is  the  only  way. 

“Christ’s  servants  follow  Him  to  death. 

And  give  their  body  life  and  breath 
On  cross  and  rack  and  pyre. 

As  gold  is  tried 
And  purified, 

They  stand  the  test  of  fire. 

“Renouncing  all,  they  choose  the  cross, 

And  claiming  it,  count  all  as  loss. 

E’en  home  and  child  and  wife. 

Eorsaking  gain, 

Eorgetting  pain. 

They  enter  into  life.  ”* 

There  can  be  no  gap  between  faith  and  life — if  we  follow 
the  Christ. 

Christ  can  be  followed — uneonditionally — in  life.  It  is  no 
idle  dream.  It  becomes  reality. 
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Second — the  dream  appears  as  a radical  commitment  to 
the  way  of  Christ  in  reconciling  conflict  through  love.  Non- 
violent love.  Even  suffering  love.  It  accepts  the  obvious  truth 
that  Christ  called  His  followers  to  nondefensive  love  that 
seeks  to  bring  understanding,  forgiveness,  and  oneness 
wherever  possible  and  to  suffer  nonresistantly  where  it  is  not. 

Thus  they  refuse  warfare,  or  violence  in  any  form.  Not  be- 
cause it  is  too  dangerous,  but  because  it  is  too  weak,  too 
shortsighted,  and  inevitably  self-defeating.  But  the  Christ- 
way of  suffering  love  is  the  way  of  eternal  victory. 

As  Menno,  a man  of  God  who  gave  the  movement 
leadership  sacrificially  and  his  name  accidentally,  once 
wrote: 

All  Christians  are  commanded  to  love  their  enemies, 
to  do  good  unto  those  who  abuse  and  persecute  them, 
to  give  the  mantle  when  the  cloak  is  taken,  the  other 
cheek  when  one  is  struck.  Our  weapons  are  not  swords 
and  spears,  but  patience,  silence,  and  hope,  and  the 
Word  of  God.  . . . 

True  Christians  do  not  know  vengeance,  no  matter 
how  they  are  mistreated.  . . . They  do  not  cry,  ven- 
geance, vengeance,  as  does  the  world;  but  with  Christ 
they  supplicate  and  pray,  “Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.”^ 

There  can  be  no  gap  between  love  of  God  and  love  of 
man — if  we  follow  the  Christ. 

Christ  can  be  followed — unconditionally — in  nonviolent, 
loving  forgiveness.  It  is  no  elusive  dream.  It  becomes  reality. 

Third — the  dream  appears  as  a radical  dedication  to  mak- 
ing each  fellowship  of  Christ’s  followers  a brotherhood  of 
transformed  people,  joined  together  voluntarily  to  Christ  and 
to  each  other  in  loyalty.  Such  a people  knit  together  by  love, 
share  in  witness,  in  common  service,  in  responsible  discipline, 
and  in  mutual  aid.  They  stand  together,  suffer  together,  wor- 
ship and  work  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 

They  become  a family — with  all  the  diversified  uniqueness 
of  many  parts  and  with  the  richness  that  the  gifts  of  all 
contribute. 

There  can  be  no  gap  between  witness  and  service,  between 
faith  and  action,  between  evangelistic  concern  and  social 
concern — if  we  follow  the  Christ. 

Christ  can  be  followed — unconditionally — in  forming  an 
accepting,  witnessing,  serving,  redemptive  brotherhood.  It  is 
not  an  unreachable  dream.  It,  too,  becomes  reality. 

For  four  and  a half  centuries  . . . men  have  struggled  with 
this  hope  of  unconditional  discipleship.  They  have  been  un- 
able to  resist  this  vision  of  radical  discipleship. 

They  have  been  misunderstood  by  nationalists  who 
identify  love  of  Christ  with  love  of  country. 

They  have  been  discriminated  against  by  men  who  place 
final  trust  in  violence  and  not  in  the  way  of  Christ. 

They  have  faltered  in  facing  up  to  the  high  cost  of  follow- 
ing Christ  in  the  painful  detail  of  day-to-day  living,  and  yet 
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their  dream  lives  and  moves  their  spirits. 

So  they  seek  to  make  it  reality  in  flesh  and  blood  rela- 
tionships. 

So  they  live  that  Jesus  may  be  Lord  amid  the  sweat  and 
tears  of  living. 

So  they  give  themselves  that  the  way  of  Jesus  may  be  seen 
and  known  here  and  now  in  the  twentieth-century  tangles 
and  complexities  of  life. 

Is  that  not  the  call  of  the  Christ? 

Know  Him  truly. 

Follow  Him  daily. 

This  is  Life.  ^ 


A response 

by  Phyllis  M.  Rogers 

I have  been  deeply  moved  by  “The  Mennonite  Dream,  ” 
by  David  Augsburger.  It  is  totally  refreshing,  and  reminds  me 
of  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  early  Brethren — enabling  them 
to  die  for  the  faith  in  order  that  it  may  live  on  in  a society 
permanently  opposed  to  it. 

I feel  moved  to  express  concern  over  the  subtle  influences 
of  that  alien  “society  ’ that  have  infiltrated  into  The  Men- 
nonite Dream,  producing  strange  effects  on  our  sense  of 
worth  and  values  to  the  detriment  of  the  Christ  oriented 
lifestyle — the  “primitive  principle  and  practice  as  taught  by 
Jesus.”  I was  particularly  touched,  and  challenged  by  this 
part  of  the  dream.  “A  dream  that  life  can  be  lived  simply, 
following  the  Jesus-way  in  lifestyle,  in  possessions,  in  service 
to  man!”  This  crystallized  in  my  mind. 

Those  little  attitudes,  seemingly  so  harmless,  even  admira- 
ble, that  have  built  up,  silently,  apart  from  an  occasional 
protest  and  are  becoming  accepted  as  inevitable  within  the 
brotherhood.  I would  note  those  attitudes  toward  education, 
material  goods,  background  or  family  names,  and  even  so 
called  “high  church  positions.  ” All  of  these  things  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  secular  world  of  today,  but  we  are  not 
of  the  secular  world. 
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First,  our  devotion  to  education.  I hasten  to  say  that  educa- 
tion in  itself  is  nothing  but  admirable  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to 
help  solve  the  deep  needs  and  problems  of  mankind.  The 
danger  arises  when  an  educated  person  is  respected  as  better 
for  being  educated  and  preferred  above  another  simply  be- 
cause of  having  learned  a lot  of  facts.  What  of  the  biblical 
insistence  on  the  education  of  the  Spirit?  “You  have  no  need 
for  an  earthly  teacher,  the  Spirit  teaches  you  in  everything  (1 
Jn.  2:27).  Maybe  this  is  not  considered  to  be  practical  in  this 
day.  Indeed,  John  had  no  knowledge  of  the  sciences  as  he 
finished  the  verse  “Remember  that  his  teaching  urges  you  to 
live  in  Christ.”  Surely  that  is  as  profound  a teaching  as  one 
could  learn  in  any  college  in  the  world. 

But  do  we  give  glory  to  the  lessons  and  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  as  we  tend  to  the  glory  we  give  to  a high  diploma?  Of 
course,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  two  educations  to  take 
place  simultaneously  and  often  they  do,  in  which  case  the 
church  is  enriched  greatly.  But  it  should  be  the  church,  the 
cause  of  God,  the  witness  to  Christ  that  is  honored  and  not 
the  person  concerned.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  available  to  all, 
and  is  a living,  enriching,  demanding  education. 

In  some  ways  it  seems  we  have  allowed,  perhaps  even  en- 
couraged, a social  order  within  the  church  structure,  whether 
dependent  on  education,  family,  or  even  on  possessions.  How 
quietly  our  homes  have  enlarged,  become  symbols  of 
prestige,  even  of  worth.  It  heightens  the  tragedy  of  Jesus’ 
statement  “The  Son  of  Man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head.  ” 
Neither  have  countless  millions  of  our  fellows  today!  Then 
why  should  those  who  identify  with  the  love  of  Christ  feel 
any  desire  for  a home  and  an  abundance  of  possessions  that 
can  often  be  a hindrance  in  witnessing  to  the  so-called  com- 
mon people  that  Jesus  loves  so  well? 

Why  do  those  in  the  church  remark  (haven’t  you  heard 
it?),  “They  have  a lovely  home.  ” It  is  so  easy  to  slip  into  the 
values  of  our  non-Christian  friends,  and  so  easy  for  the 


church  to  suffer.  All  of  us  are  inevitably  living  in  a lifestyle 
not  within  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  let  us  not  add  to  the 
weakness  by  enlarging  on  it,  and  worse  still,  looking  upon 
those  who  have  attained  all  of  the  worldly  goods  with  envy 
or  admiration.  Groups  like  ours,  inspired  originally  by  the 
Spirit  inflaming  the  hearts  of  simple  men  and  women,  have 
lost  their  zeal  and  vision  by  becoming,  through  succeeding 
generations,  simply  moral,  good  living  pillars  of  society  ac- 
quiring prestige  and  position  and  losing  the  dream. 

Let  it  be  as  I quote  David  Augsburger  again,  “And  yet  the 
dream  lives.  It’s  a dream  that  dies  hard.  Again  and  again  it 
springs  back  to  life,  probing  like  a conscience,  attracting  like 
an  unforgettable  love  that  lives  on  in  the  heart.  Yet  when  the 
moment  comes  to  turn  dream  to  reality,  all  too  many  men 
falter,  rationalize,  and  come  up  with  some  blend  that  is,  as 
they  say — ‘more  responsible  with  things  as  they  are’  or  ‘more 
sensible  in  light  of  complex  modern  problems.’  ” 

Is  this  what  we  are  saying  now?  God  grant  that  we  may 
walk  and  work  and  love  and  learn  in  this  world  in  the  power 
and  understanding  of  the  Spirit,  recognizing  in  our  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters  only  the  indwelling  Spirit  that  binds  us 
all  together  in  one  body,  in  love.  That  no  names,  education, 
family  histories,  houses,  possessions,  reputations  may  cloud 
our  minds  and  make  us  respecters  of  persons,  but  that  we  are 
all  one  truly.  For  if  there  is  true  mutual  love,  then  why  do  we 
seek  prestige  or  position  or  respect? 

Again  I finish  with  The  Mennonite  Dream,  “So  they  give 
themselves  that  the  way  of  Jesus  may  be  seen  and  know  n here 
and  now  in  the  twentieth-century  tangles  and  complexities  of 
life.  ” 

Is  that  not  the  call  of  Christ?  Know  Him  truly.  Follow  Him 
daily.  This  is  life. 


Phyllis  M.  Rogers  is  a first-generation  Mennonite  living  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


The  fertilizer  that  backfired.  In  our  backyard  by  the 
Chinese  elm,  there  is  a bare  spot  this  summer.  And  I know 
why. 

This  spring  when  I was  fertilizing  the  lawn,  I stopped  at 
that  spot  to  fill  the  spreader.  In  the  process  I spilled  a 
quantity  of  fertilizer  on  the  ground.  I scooped  up  most  of  it, 
spread  the  rest  around  with  my  fingers,  figured  it  was  “good 
enough.” 

It  was  not. 

On  the  fertilizer  bag  it  says,  “Does  not  burn  when  used  as 
directed.  But  I had  not  done  as  directed.  I had  over- 
fertilized. When  the  rains  came,  dissolved  the  fertilizer,  the 
grass  withered  and  died.  There  are  fancy  words  in  biology  to 
describe  what  happened,  words  like  “plasmolysis,”  “loss  of 
turgor,”  “exosmosis,”  etc.  But  more  simply  put,  I had 
burned  the  grass.  Since  that  time,  by  heavy  watering,  I 


have  diluted  the  fertilizer  in  that  area,  washed  it  deep  below 
the  grass  roots.  I know  the  grass  will  eventually  grow  again. 

But  for  the  present  I have  a good  reminder.  When  I walk 
by  that  barren  spot,  I think  of  what  can  happen  during  the 
process  of  Christian  witnessing.  Sometimes  we  “pour  it  on  ” 
too  heavily,  we  “run  it  in  the  ground.  ” We  are  not  tactful,  we 
are  too  “pushy,  ” too  impatient.  We  want  things  to  happen 
too  quickly,  we  want  to  prove  to  God  and  fellowmen  how 
“good  a witness  ” we  can  give.  And  as  a result  we  overdose. 

The  bare  patch  of  ground  amidst  the  green  grass  says 
something  to  me.  It  says,  “The  sinner  needs  to  be  treated 
gently,  the  Holy  Spirit  measuring  out  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  witness  given.  If  we  are  too  forceful,  too  demand- 
ing, we  may  delay  that  very  Spirit’s  work  in  a sinner  s life.  ” 
Our  witness,  like  mercy,  should  fall  as  the  gentle  rain. — 
Robert  J.  Baker 
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Whaf s a neighbor  for? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


One  of  the  true  joys  of  middle-age  is  to  be  able  to  see  life  in 
perspective.  The  middle-aged  speaker  was  relating  how  his 
Italian  immigrant  mama  used  to  insist  her  children  wear 
clean  underwear  ” in  case  they  were  hurt  in  an  accident.  ” 
How  embarrassing  to  be  found  dead  in  grimy  underwear! 

Something  clicked  within  this  middle-aged  listener.  The 
lights  went  on  down  memory’s  lane,  and  I could  hear  my 
mother  reminding  us  children  to  wear  clean  underwear;  it 
was  important  “in  case  of  an  accident.  ’ My  lifeblood  might 
be  gushing  forth  onto  the  highway,  but  my  underwear  would 
never  disgrace  the  family. 

I smile  now  about  the  matter,  and  my  mother  probably 
does  too,  but  in  those  new-immigrant  days,  not  to  disgrace 
the  family  was  a high  priority.  Shame,  disgrace,  honor, 
respect,  were  not  the  fuddy-duddy  words  they  are  now. 
Neighbors  seemed  to  have  one  important  function;  to  keep 
their  neighbors  on  the  straight  and  narrow.  “What  will  the 
people  say?”  decided  many  an  argument,  even  later  in  life,  as 
my  children  were  growing  up.  For  some  years  I never  washed 
clothes  on  Easter  Monday  because  my  neighbors  considered 
it  a holy  day. 

“Neighbors  ” have  long  symbolized  certain  standards  in  a 
community,  and  most  traditional  families  have  felt  a certain 
responsibility  to  maintain  those  standards,  for  they  bound  the 
community  together.  Certain  standards  of  behavior  were 
needed,  otherwise  everyone  would  do  exactly  as  he  or  she 
pleased,  disrupting  the  life  of  the  community.  Further,  one 
maintained  respectability,  falling  in  line  as  far  as  behavior 
was  concerned,  because  one  was  basically  a person  who 
merited  respect. 

But  then,  after  a couple  of  decades  of  strong  doses  of 
respectability,  something  went  askew.  Being  respectable  be- 
came more  important  than  having  the  strength  of  character 
which  generated  this  quality.  Creating  and  protecting  public 
images  of  respectability  became  a fine  art.  With  affluence, 
people  found  out  it  could  be  done  with  money  and  power — 
nothing  else  was  needed.  Vance  Packard  wrote  about  it  in 
The  Status  Seekers. 

John  Cheever  describes  this  kind  of  respectability  in  his 
short  story  “The  Country  Husband,  ” a social  satire  of  a com- 
muter husband  who  lives  in  a suburb  which  resembles  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  the  outside.  Everything — lawns, 
houses,  gardens — that  meets  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  beau- 
tiful. Families  have  beautiful  group  portraits  taken  to  send 
away  at  Christmas,  yet  the  citizens  of  this  suburb  are  locked 
into  an  empty  round  of  parties,  viciously  consuming  food, 
drink,  small  talk,  and  each  other. 

The  young  people  of  the  late  fifties  and  sixties  caught  onto 


what  was  happening  before  their  elders  did.  Respectability 
became  a bad  word.  Young  people  turned  their  backs  on  it 
and  dropped  out  of  society.  Catcher  in  the  Rye  by  J.  D.  Sal- 
inger, a best  seller  at  the  time,  shows  the  feelings  of  a 15- 
year-old  high  school  dropout  who  is  disillusioned  with  adult 
phonies  who  cover  inner  emptiness  with  false  fronts  to  please 
their  neighbors. 

The  sixties  generation  declared  their  emancipation  from 
respectability,  once  so  dear  to  their  immigrant  parents  and 
grandparents.  They  proclaimed  liberation  from  the  curse  to 
perform  to  meet  empty  community  standards.  “What  will 
the  people  say?  ” become  hollow  words  to  the  person  freed 
from  feeling  any  shame.  Neighbors  became  persons  one 
could  do  without,  for  they  blocked  fulfillment,  stunted 
growth,  and  denied  one  the  right  to  be  oneself.  These  young 
people  said  boldly,  “We  are  free  from  the  law  which  says  we 
must  wear  clean  underwear,  or  any  underwear,  to  meet 
someone  else’s  standards.  ” And  so  grubbies  became  pop- 
ular— for  a while. 

It’s  a strange  thing,  but  Christians  more  easily  get  caught 
in  the  sweeping  social  trends  than  non-Christians  get  taken 
up  by  the  gospel.  Getting  rid  of  the  burden  of  the  neighbor 
became  important  to  them  too.  And  I agree  some  of  us 
needed  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  keeping  up  with  the 
Schmidts  and  the  Yoders  and  the  Friesens  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligious status.  The  way  some  people  chased  around  in  so- 
called  Christian  activities  in  order  to  keep  their  image  intact 
was  pathetic.  I did  it;  most  of  us  did  it,  not  knowing  that 
freedom  from  being  people-pleasers  is  part  of  the  gospel. 

Being  rid  of  the  burden  of  the  neighbor  meant  being  free 
to  sift,  sort,  pick,  and  choose  what  one  wanted  from  the  insti- 
tutional activities  of  church  programs.  This  was  probably  a 
good  thing.  But  not  all  saw  the  danger  sign  near  by;  they 
went  ahead  to  sift,  sort,  pick,  and  choose  those  truths  from 
the  Bible  which  matched  their  lifestyle.  Instead  of  their  daily 
schedule  being  subordinate  to  their  Christian  commitment, 
their  commitment  was  tucked  into  spare  minutes  of  the  day, 
and  fitted  around  work,  TV  watching,  and  ball  games. 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  often  about  people-pleasers,  but  it 
was  out  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  God-pleasing  was  in. 
“Whatever  you  are  doing,  put  your  whole  heart  into  it,  as  if 
you  were  doing  it  for  the  Lord  and  not  for  men  (Col.  3:22, 
NEB).  Move  to  a higher  standard,  he  suggests,  and  you  get 
your  neighbor  off  your  back. 

Being  under  the  lordship  of  Christ  frees  the  believer  from 
living  to  please  people.  It  may  not  mean  the  end  of  criticism 
always,  but  it  will  mean  the  end  of  fear  of  people. 

So  what’s  a neighbor  for?  Mostly  for  loving. 
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Five  prayers  of  our  Lord 

by  Val  Swartzend ruber 


A Christian  man  was  helping  his  non-Christian  neighbor 
test  his  beef  cow  herd.  The  state  veterinarian  who  was  taking 
the  blood  samples  swore  so  freely  that  even  the  non-Christian 
could  no  longer  take  it.  He  told  the  state  man,  “ My  friend  is  a 
Christian,  I wish  for  his  sake  you  would  watch  your  lan- 
guage.” But  it  only  made  things  worse. 

The  veterinarian  turned  to  the  Christian  and  said,  ‘‘If  you 
are  such  a great  Christian  then  hold  that  cow’s  head.”  The 
cow  was  the  wildest  they  had  encountered.  The  Christian 
breathed  an  instant  prayer,  grasped  the  cow’s  head,  and  was 
able  to  hold  her.  After  it  was  all  over  the  veterinarian 
apologized  with  tears  and  asked  forgiveness. 

When  Jesus  was  on  earth  He  also  sometimes  used  instant 
prayers.  One  such  occasion  was  at  Lazarus’  grave  where  He 
simply  lifted  His  eyes  and  prayed  John  11:41.  In  contrast  to 
His  instant  prayers  He,  on  one  occasion,  spent  an  entire  night 
in  prayer.  For  this  study  I want  us  to  consider  some  of  those 
longer  prayers. 

The  popularity  prayer.  The  first  prayer  that  we  will 
consider  was  prayed  early  in  Christ’s  ministry  when  He  was 
generally  accepted.  Luke  5:15  tells  us.  There  went  a great 
‘‘fame  abroad  of  Him:  and  great  multitudes  came  together  to 
hear  . . . him.”  Then  verse  16  says  that  He  withdrew  to  pray. 
These  verses  suggest  that  Jesus  knew  the  danger  of  popu- 
larity. John  2:23-25  tells  us  that  many  believed  on  Him  be- 
cause of  His  miracles.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  to 
them  because  He  knew  what  was  in  man.  Most  of  us  will  pray 
in  adversity,  but  soon  forget  our  need  of  prayer  when  things 
go  well.  How  often  good  persons  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
because  of  popularity.  So  we  need  to  learn  this  lesson.  When 
things  go  well  and  popularity  draws  near,  it  is  time  to 
withdraw  for  prayer. 

The  all-night  prayer.  This  time  of  prayer  is  recorded  in 
Luke  6:12.  In  the  Greek  New  Testament  there  are  several  dif- 
ferent words  used  in  referring  to  prayer.  The  word  used  here 
means  “a  pouring  out.”  What  was  this  important  occasion 
which  called  for  Jesus  to  spend  an  entire  night  pouring 
Himself  out  to  God  in  prayer?  It  was  the  night  before  He 
chose  His  twelve  disciples  whom  He  named  apostles.  These 

Val  Swartzendruber  is  pastor  of  the  Miller  (S.D.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
editor  of  the  Missionary  Challenge,  the  conference  periodical  of  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Conference. 


twelve  men  were  to  be  more  than  just  helpers.  They  were  to 
be  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  He  would  build  His 
church  (Eph.  2:20).  Why  did  Jesus  spend  all  night  in  pouring 
Himself  out?  Could  it  have  been  because  of  the  material  He 
would  need  to  use  in  that  foundation?  Let  us  take  a look. 

1.  There  were  James  and  John,  nice  fellows,  and  probably 
His  favorites.  Yet  the  Bible  tells  us  that  He  called  them  ‘‘the 
sons  of  thunder.”  They  were  ambitious,  yes  overambitious. 
They  wanted  to  sit  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the 
left  in  His  kingdom.  When  the  Samaritans  did  not  accept 
Him  these  two  wanted  to  call  fire  down  from  heaven  on  the 
Samaritans.  I’m  sure  that  Jesus  spent  some  time  in  prayer 
before  He  could  decide  to  choose  James  and  John. 

2.  Then  there  was  Peter,  outspoken,  impulsive,  boastful, 
saying  he  would  never  forsake  the  Lord,  and  before  the  next 
morning  he  had  denied  him  three  times.  Jesus  must  have 
prayed  an  hour  before  He  could  choose  Peter. 

3.  How  about  Judas  Iscariot?  One  has  to  wonder  why  Jesus 
chose  him.  The  Bible  makes  three  statements  about  Judas.  In 
John  6:70  Jesus  called  him  a devil.  In  John  12:6  we  were  told 
that  he  was  a thief.  From  John  17:12  we  learn  that  Jesus  must 
have  chosen  him  ‘‘that  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.” 

This  then  was  the  type  of  material  Jesus  was  forced  to  use 
for  the  foundation  of  His  church.  Was  it  any  wonder  He 
spent  all  night  in  prayer?  Are  we  any  better? 

The  earthly  kingdom  prayer.  After  feeding  the  five  thou- 
sand Jesus  sent  His  disciples  home  and  He  went  into  a moun- 
tain to  pray.  Why  did  He  need  to  get  alone  to  pray  at  this 
time?  John  6:15  gives  us  the  answer.  ‘‘Jesus  . . . perceived 
that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a 
king.  ” This  earthly  kingdom  must  have  been  a real  tempta- 
tion to  Him.  And  for  the  Christian  church  of  our  time  the 
threat  is  still  present.  A pastor  friend  of  mine  said  he  had  no 
trouble  getting  the  congregation  behind  a $100,000  building 
program,  but  when  he  suggested  that  the  congregation  ring 
doorbells  and  invite  people  to  Christ  and  the  church,  it  was 
like  pulling  teeth.  Nice  church  buildings  and  good  facilities 
have  their  place,  but  if  they  do  not  result  in  bringing  people 
to  Christ  are  they  not  just  an  earthly  kingdom? 

Another  danger  spot  can  be  the  fellowship  of  the  believers. 
As  believers  we  need  fellowship  with  other  believers,  but 
when  that  fellowship  becomes  so  close  that  the  nonbeliever  is 
excluded  and  ignored,  does  it  not  become  an  earthly 
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kingdom?  In  Matthew  23:13  Jesus  pronounced  a woe  on  the 
Pharisees  because  they  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  contrast  we  have  the  story  of  the  faith  of  a Roman 
centurion  in  Matthew  8,  where  Jesus  said  He  had  not  found 
faith  like  that  among  the  Israelites.  Then  He  added,  “Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  take  their  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  To  further  prove  His  point  we  find  Him 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  in  Matthew  9,  and  He  said, 
“I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.” 

The  prayer  for  the  disciples.  This  prayer  is  recorded  in 
John  17  where  Jesus  interceded  for  the  disciples  because  He 
was  now  leaving  them.  In  that  prayer  He  also  mentioned: 
“Them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word” 
bringing  it  down  to  our  time.  Revelation  1:6  tells  us  that 
Christ  has  made  us  to  be  priests  unto  God.  Our  duties  as 
priests  then  would  be  to  stand  between  a Holy  God  and  a sin- 
ning people  interceding  with  God  and  witnessing  to  people. 

The  need  for  priests  is  unlimited  and  would  include 


someone  to  intercede  for  our  entire  nation.  In  Numbers  14 
God  would  have  wiped  out  the  nation  Israel  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intercession  of  Moses.  Later  in  Ezekiel  22:30  God  said 
he  had  looked  for  a man  to  stand  in  the  gap  between  Him 
and  the  nation  and  found  none.  Will  He  have  to  say  that 
about  our  nation? 

The  prayer  of  commitment  was  prayed  in  the  garden 
where  Jesus,  after  agonizing,  was  finally  able  to  commit  His 
body  to  suffering  and  death.  For  the  Christian  to  pray  “not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done”  is  not  always  easy.  But  it  is  the 
only  way  to  real  peace  and  satisfaction.  When  Dr.  Walter 
Wilson,  a great  Christian  of  the  past  generation,  committed 
his  life  to  God,  one  part  of  his  prayer  was,  “God,  this  body  is 
for  You  to  use  as  You  see  best.  If  You  want  it  to  suffer  and  die 
with  cancer,  I am  turning  it  over  to  You.”  He  did  not  die  with 
cancer,  but  because  he  was  committed,  God  used  him  to 
bring  others  to  Christ. 

The  prayer  of  commitment  gives  the  other  four  prayers 
meaning.  ^ 


A silent  testimony 

by  Herbert  L.  Steffy 


As  Mennonites,  we  have  often  heard  about  the  importance 
of  the  way  we  live.  The  silent  witness  each  person  gives  by 
lifestyle  has  an  influence  on  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  But  I think  that  too  often  in  recent  years  some  of  the 
importance  of  this  basic  truth  has  eluded  us,  particularly  as 
we  have  adopted  more  and  more  of  the  world’s  patterns  of 
work,  dress,  recreation. 

Still  our  silent  witness  continues.  I was  impressed  with  this 
again  recently  when  we  moved  into  a new  community.  As  we 
unloaded  the  truck,  the  mailman  came  by,  so  we  chatted 
briefly  about  mailbox  placement,  delivery  schedules,  and 
other  pertinent  information.  I was  impressed  with  the 
mailman’s  warmth  and  friendliness  and  as  the  days  passed,  I 
frequently  met  him  at  the  box  for  a brief  exchange  of 
pleasantries. 

Several  weeks  later  I was  working  in  the  front  yard  when 
he  came  by.  He  hopped  out  of  his  van  and  brought  the  mail 
to  me  with  these  words:  “How’s  my  fine  Christian  brother 
doing  today?  ” Then,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  he  added, 
“You  are  a Christian,  aren’t  you?  ” I assured  him  that  I knew 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  personal  Savior  but  wondered  what  had 
revealed  this  truth  to  him.  Afterall,  we  had  met  only  briefly 
several  days  at  the  mailbox. 

“I  can  tell  an  awful  lot  about  a man  by  the  kind  of  mail  he 
receives,  ” was  his  response.  He  then  spoke  of  his  own  conver- 
sion two  years  ago  following  the  drowning  of  his  five-year-old 


son.  We  spent  several  more  minutes  talking  along  these  lines, 
then  he  resumed  his  mail  deliveries.  But  his  words  stuck  with 
me. 

On  reflection,  I realized  that  much  of  the  mail  we  receive  is 
obviously  Christian  oriented.  We  receive  Gospel  Herald, 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Christian  Living,  and 
Guideposts,  as  well  as  literature  from  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Radio  Bible  Class,  and  Oral  Roberts  Evan- 
gelistic Association.  Any  person  with  an  eye  for  Christian 
literature  could  not  help  but  have  spotted  it.  I decided  that 
absent  mail  also  says  something.  The  kind  of  mail  that  does 
not  come  to  a person’s  box  also  gives  witness. 

What  kind  of  a silent  witness  does  your  mail  give  to  the 
person  who  faithfully  delivers  it  to  your  box  each  day?  You 
may  be  able  to  better  tell  by  making  a survey  of  the  mail  that 
comes  to  your  house  during  the  next  month,  particularly  the 
mail  that  you  have  ordered.  Divide  it  into  three  categories. 
List  the  obviously  Christian  mail  like  those  mentioned  above. 
Then  list  the  obviously  non-Christian  mail,  that  mail  that  is 
proposing  or  expounding  principles  and  truths  in  conflict 
with  Christ’s  teachings.  A third  category  will  be  neutral  such 
as  the  bills. 

The  results  of  such  a survey  may  have  no  statistical  signifi- 
cance. But  I think  it  would  do  each  of  us  good  to  be  more 
aware  of  what  our  mail  says  to  those  who  read  only  the  out- 
side of  it.  ^ 
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We  discerned  discernment 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


Could  we  choose  congregational  leaders  through  an  open 
discernment  meeting  rather  than  the  conventional  ballot? 

The  question  surfaced  as  the  nominating  committee  of 
Perkasie  Mennonite  congregation  met  to  prepare  a slate  for 
the  fall  election. 

The  answer  was  clear  ten  weeks  later  as  a circle  of  forty 
joined  hands  in  praise  of  God.  Eleven  leadership  functions 
had  been  filled  by  the  process  of  consensus. 

Discernment  had  begun  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  restore  this  discarded  piece  of  Anabaptist  heritage. 
Opinions  conflicted.  Concerns  about  the  possibility  of  hurt 
feelings  and  damaged  relationships,  fairness,  and  full  partici- 
pation were  expressed,  at  times  strongly.  The  slate  and  ballot 
method  had  served  us  well;  why  not  keep  it?  The  meeting 
was  a good  practice  session  in  consensus. 

Having  worked  through  those  differences  by  careful  and 
caring  interaction,  we  were  ready  for  the  next  step.  A printed 
list  of  offices  to  be  filled  helped  us  think  and  pray  about  the 
meeting  weeks  in  advance.  The  nominating  committee 
chairman  presented  guidelines  to  the  congregation,  stressing 
serious  consideration  to  what  gifts  and  qualifications  were 
important  for  each  role.  A date  was  chosen  to  suit  as  many  as 
possible,  with  a noon  potluck  meal  as  an  added  incentive  to 
fellowship. 

The  Sunday  arrived.  Our  worship  leader  held  up  an  herb 
bouquet  from  her  garden.  The  symbolism  of  fennel,  lemon 
thyme  and  tansy  helped  us  think  of  ourselves  as  a variety  of 
flavors  and  scents.  We  are  different.  We  are  similar.  Each  has 
a gift  to  be  used  in  the  Christian  community  whether  or  not 
we  will  be  called  today  to  accept  an  assignment. 

The  pastor  continued  with  a reminder  that  both  the 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  essential  in  the 
process  of  calling  forth  gifts  for  specific  offices.  Along  with 
the  resources  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  Holy  Spirit,  our  con- 
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gregational  size  which  enables  facing  each  other  in  one  circle 
was  seen  as  an  added  resource.  The  closing  challenge  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  relationships,  the  process  of  dis- 
cerning together  as  a higher  calling  than  the  task  of  filling  of- 
fices because  we  believe  people  are  more  important  than 
program. 

After  lunch  the  circle  filled  the  fellowship  hall.  Preliminary 
questions  and  suggestions  from  the  group  were  followed  by 
the  chairman’s  call  for  open  sharing  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

“Shall  silence  give  consent?  ” was  answered  with  a plea  for 
true  discernment  by  full  participation.  Singing  and  prayer 
provided  a worshipful  atmosphere  for  unity  among  us  and 
commitment  to  the  Spirit’s  leading. 

No  specific  order  was  programmed.  As  names  were  sug- 
gested for  various  duties,  responses  followed.  One  example  of 
discernment:  Would  this  person’s  gifts  be  better  utilized  in 
that  role  rather  than  this?  Though  volunteering  for  service 
was  an  option,  the  chairman  had  suggested  that  a call  from 
the  group  would  lend  authenticity  to  the  gift.  Each  one 
responded  to  his  or  her  affirmed  gift  with  a candid  statement 
of  willingness  or  reluctance  to  accept  the  task. 

When  general  agreement  seemed  to  be  reached  through 
verbal  affirmations,  nods,  or  satisfied  expressions,  the  ehair- 
man  wrote  the  name  on  the  board  with  the  understanding 
that  all  names  were  considered  tentative  until  the  entire  list 
of  functions  was  filled.  Our  constitution  had  to  be  amended 
to  make  possible  this  departure  from  democratic  procedure 
and  we  must  discern  again  next  year  whether  to  use 
consensus  or  the  ballot. 

After  the  hesitation,  the  doubts,  and  genuine  fears  that  had 
earlier  been  expressed,  our  discerning  of  congregational 
leadership  seemed  almost  too  easy.  Why  had  it  gone  so 
smoothly?  Because  of  any  person  not  present?  Because  no 
controversial  suggestions  were  made?  Because  we  were  so 
harmoniously  in  tune  with  each  other  and  the  Spirit? 

We  do  not  know  but  we  believe  the  Spirit  is  as  present  in 
our  conflicts  as  our  unanimity.  ^ 
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Our  TV  went  and  peace  returned 

by  Walfried  Goossen 


During  a recent  stay  in  the  hospital  my  roommate,  a man  of 
70,  pointed  out  to  me  his  many  aches  and  pains  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was  no  use  to  anyone — indeed  he  was  costing 
the  government  too  much  money. 

“I  said  to  my  doctor,  give  me  a poison  pill  and  finish  it,  ” he 
told  me  despairingly. 

He  presented  a pretty  convincing  case  against  himself 
which  I would  have  believed  if  I did  not  believe  that  our  so- 
ciety badly  needs  old  people  and  that  they  are  a gift  of  God  to 
us.  We  merely  need  to  learn  again  how  to  “use  ” them. 

A few  weeks  prior  to  my  hospitalization,  I met  another 
“senior”  citizen  a man  of  80  years  who  taught  me  a lesson  I 
will  long  remember.  He  too  was  costing  society.  Because  his 
wife  was  in  the  hospital  and  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself, 
others  had  to  “baby  sit”  him.  During  my  24-hour  watch,  I 
came  to  know  him  well.  Every  corner  of  the  house  said 
something  about  the  couple  living  in  it. 

Were  it  not  for  the  beauty  of  the  many  dishes,  vases,  and 
other  mementos  of  his  many  travels,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
handcarved  dining  room  furniture,  which  he  made  himself, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  his  home  would  have  been  the 
absence  of  a television  set. 

I was  a bit  bored  for  a while  not  being  able  to  resort  to  my 
customary  form  of  entertainment  but  he  did  not  show  any 
awareness  that  something  was  lacking,  the  reason  being  that 
he  was  reading  all  the  time.  He  had  vowed  at  one  time  never 
to  purchase  a television  set  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  see  well 
enough  to  read. 

I spent  a good  portion  of  my  visit  with  him  looking  through 
his  library  of  several  thousand  volumes.  His  taste  in  books 
revealed  an  astonishing  range  of  interests  and  a wonderful 
interest  in  life.  There  were  no  cheap  best  sellers  on  his  shelf — 
just  the  wisdom  and  errors  of  the  ages. 

I recalled  how  I once  had  read  voraciously  and  then 
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abandoned  my  books  for  the  purpose  of  living  rather  than 
reading  about  life.  At  the  time  it  was  right  for  me — I had 
been  too  much  in  bondage  to  my  books.  Now  I realized  I was 
too  much  in  bondage  to  entertainment,  especially  TV. 

As  I soaked  up  the  atmosphere,  and  delighted  in  the 
Persian  carpets,  the  hand-painted  vases  (by  his  sister),  and 
the  keepsakes  from  India,  Germany,  England,  and  othey 
countries,  I somehow  felt  the  richness  of  life  well  lived.  I 
realized,  of  course,  that  I would  never  emulate  his  lifestyle 
since  my  Christian  commitment  will  require  of  me  to  live  a 
less  affluent  life,  one  of  less  self-interest. 

I did  learn  from  him,  however,  that  true  living  is  not  a 
passive  experience,  it  is  doing  yourself — not  watching  others 
do.  True  living  does  not  usually  come  in  great  and  special  oc- 
casions but  in  a wise  choice  of  priorities  in  small,  daily  deci- 
sions and  activities. 

He  taught  me  much  about  living  just  by  having  me  in  his 
home.  We  spoke  few  words  (he  is  fairly  deaf),  yet  it  was  in  a 
sense  the  longest  conversation  I have  had  with  anyone. 

Last  week  my  wife  and  I decided  to  give  our  TV  set  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  That’s  why  I’m  writing  this;  I’m  not 
tempted  to  watch  TV.  It’s  easier  since  we  don’t  have  one.  I 
won’t  miss  even  the  good  programs  any  more  than  I did  in 
1950  before  our  family  bought  its  first  set. 

I am  learning  to  redeem  my  time.  Our  house  has  a beauti- 
ful peacefulness  akin  to  what  I felt  in  my  elderly  friend’s 
home.  It’s  not  a result  of  just  the  absence  of  commercials — 
for  beer,  lotteries,  and  cigarettes — but  of  a freedom  of  mind 
to  meditate  on  better  things,  to  be  involved  in  life;  to  redis- 
cover good  music  and  literature. 

Yes,  we  need  old  people.  They  are  a great  wealth  to  us,  if 
we  can  learn  to  enjoy  them,  if  we  can  learn  again  to  let  the 
old  teach  the  young  rather  than  the  young  teach  the  old — or 
at  least  keep  a better  balance. 

I wonder  who  bought  our  TV  set  from  the  Army.  Old 
though  it  is,  it  picks  up  every  station  within  range.  Whoever 
has  it  now  got  a good  deal — or  did  they?  ^ 
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Hear,  hear 

Spenders  anonymous 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  any 
progressive  lending  organization  is  finding 
ways  to  help  people  who  seem  unable  to 
manage  their  financial  affairs.  The  treasurer 
of  a small  credit  union  that  serves  low-in- 
come  and  middle-income  people  is  seeking 
ways  to  answer  this  need.  “Would  it  be 
possible  to  use  group  therapy  for  this  pur- 
pose?” is  his  question. 

Group  therapy  is  being  used  successfully 
in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Gamblers 
.\nonymous  as  well  as  in  meeting  other 
needs.  Will  it  work  for  spending  addicts? 
The  use  of  this  approach  may  have  been 
tried  in  some  communities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  whose  expenses  exceed  their 
income.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
stimulate  thought  and  discussion  about  this 
need.  Have  any  of  you  as  readers  had 
experience  in  meeting  this  need  by  group 
therapy?  Another  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
tiuestion  of  “Why  have  Christian  people  not 
done  more  to  help  those  involved  in  this 
kind  of  a problem? 

Financial  counseling  is  one  of  the  needs  in 
most  communities.  In  a period  of  several 
days  a Christian  businessman  1 know  was 
asked  for  financial  counsel  and  advice  by  a 
couple  planning  to  be  married,  a family  will- 
ing to  drive  ninety  miles  to  spend  several 
hours  with  him,  and  a family  wanting  to 
analyze  their  insurance  and  investments  to 
see  if  they  may  be  “insurance  poor.” 

People  become  victims  of  lending  agen- 
cies whose  sole  motive  is  profit.  Others  get 
carried  away  b\  a concern  for  security. 
Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  discipline 
themselves  against  spending  too  much  for 
house  furnishings,  recreation,  entertain- 
ment, housing,  food,  and  numerous  other 
things. 

If  two  or  three  people  would  work  with 
their  church  pastor  or  other  community 
leaders  the  need  for  a group  such  as 
“Spenders  Anonymous  could  be  analyzed. 
In  group  therapy  both  healthy  and  un- 
healthy methods  of  balancing  income  and 
expenditures  could  be  explored. 

There  is  a group  interested  in  using  this 
method  in  my  own  community.  Anyone 
having  counsel  to  give  or  names  of  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  having  experience 
iti  this  kind  of  approach,  please  write  to  the 
editor  of  this  periodical  giving  as  much 
information  as  is  available. — H.  Ralph 
1 lernley,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

A call  for  partnership 

And  (iod  created  the  male  and  female.  As 
we  look  at  this  subject,  we  need  to  first  of  all 
come  before  the  Lord  asking  Him  to  help  us 
remove  any  prejudices  or  preconceived 


ideas  of  our  own  which  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord  showing  us  what  His  Word  is 
saying  to  us.  My  prayer  is  that  each  of  us 
may  be  obedient  to  Ephesians  5:21 — “sub- 
mitting yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear 
of  God.  ” 

My  deep  concern  on  this  subject  is  that 
we  as  a church  are  being  influenced  by  the 
unbiblical  emphasis  of  the  ERA  movement, 
which  is  out  to  destroy  all  vestige  of  dif- 
ference between  male  and  female  roles  in 
society. 

“Who  can  find  a virtuous  woman?  for  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies”  (Prov.  31:10).  I 
believe  we  all  need  to  look  again  at  the  place 
of  honor  to  which  God  has  called  mothers  to 
serve  joyfully  and  faithfully,  namely,  the 
home  as  being  the  primary  place  of  service. 
We  should  not  make  light  of  this  truth  on 
which  God  has  placed  His  approval  and 
blessings  (Titus  2:5). 

We  can  talk  a lot  about  the  many  outside 
pressures  upon  our  homes  today,  but  the 
devil  is  attacking  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  true  homes  are  built,  namely  the 
biblical  basis  of  husband-and-wife  roles  in 
the  home  and  society. 

In  the  world  and  in  the  church,  we  hear 
the  cries  for  liberation.  We  need  to  be  care- 
ful lest  in  the  desire  to  be  freed  from  what  is 
called  the  bondage  of  submission  we  call  un- 
clean what  God  has  called  clean  and  say 
what  God  has  blessed  is  inferior. 

I believe  that  anyplace  that  God  has 
called  us  to  serve,  we  should  accept  as  a 
place  of  honor  and  joyfully  serve  Him  in 
that  position.  The  reason  some  people  react 
to  the  biblical  principle  of  male  leadership  is 
that  we  have  imbibed  the  world  s concept 
that  leadership  spells  superiority.  If  we 
would  let  the  Spirit  show  us  that  in  Christ 
submission  is  not  inferior,  but  a high  calling, 
because  we  do  it  as  unto  Christ. 

In  1 Peter  3:1-7,  the  Scripture  gives  us  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  husband-and-wife 
relationship  which  will  bring  much  joy  and 
happiness  as  each  walks  in  the  path  God  has 
laid  out.  Their  prayers  will  not  be  hindered. 

.A  woman  wrote,  “Ereedom  is  what  we  all 
want.  Freedom  is  to  be  as  God  created  us  to 
be.  Unless  we  recognize  what  He  has  made 
us  to  be  in  our  basic  nature,  we  will  just 
trade  one  kind  of  unhappiness  for  another 
when  we  liberate  ourselves.  Let  us  prize  our 
freedom  in  Christ  and  enjoy  our  God- 
created  differentness.  It  is  a splendid  idea.” 
A train  is  free  to  run  smoothly  when  it 
restricts  itself  to  the  track.  Submission  is  the 
track  of  freedom. 

Let  me  say  that  I believe  in  a loving 
partnership  where  both  the  husband  and 
wife  are  submissive  to  Grid’s  ordained  roles 
for  them.  We  hear  and  read  today  that  we  as 
Christians  are  entering  a new  age  of  libera- 
tion in  which  the  woman  is  released  from 
the  biblical  teaching  of  submission.  The 
Scripture  text  used  many  times  is  Galatians 


3:28:  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

I believe  that  if  we  look  at  this  verse 
within  the  context  in  which  it  was  given,  we 
will  understand  that  Paul  was  talking  about 
the  true  basis  of  their  faith  in  Christ  posi- 
tionally and  not  the  functional  aspect.  I 
believe  the  Bible  teaches  here  and  in  other 
Scriptures  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  male  and  female  posi- 
tionally and  that  in  Christ,  one  is  no  better 
than  the  other.  Having  said  that,  I also 
would  say  that  the  Bible  has  much  to  say 
about  the  functional  place  of  man  and 
woman  as  they  relate  to  each  other  in  the 
home,  church,  and  society:  Genesis  2 and  3; 
Ephesians  5;  Colossians  3;  1 Timothy  5;  and 
Titus  2. 

We  hear  and  read  also  that  the  teachings 
of  Paul  on  male  and  female  relationships 
were  only  for  that  time  because  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  day,  and  that  we  have  now  come 
to  a new  age.  To  rightly  interpret  the  Bible, 
we  need  to  examine  the  circumstances  and 
the  culture  and  then  seek  to  find  the  biblical 
principles  which  are  transcultural  and  are 
taught  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

1 believe  Paul  was  giving  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  a divine  principle  for  his  day, 
and  for  us  to  say  that  our  culture  is  different 
so  that  we  can  disregard  the  biblical  prin- 
ciple is  to  blatantly  make  light  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Paul  taught  submission  to  authority  as  a 
Christian  principle  and  way  of  life.  He 
taught  submission  in  family  relationships 
(Ephesians  5 and  6 and  Colossians  3),  in 
government  (Romans  13),  in  church  life  (1 
Thessalonians  5),  and  in  employer-and-em- 
ployee  relationships  (Colossians  3). 

Eor  us  to  say  that  because  the  person  that 
God  has  placed  in  these  positions  of  au- 
thority is  not  functioning  as  we  would  like 
them  to  we  can  disregard  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures  is  a very  unreasona- 
ble position  to  take  and  will  place  us  outside 
of  God’s  realm  of  blessings.  An  exception 
would  be  when  we  are  asked  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  a direct  violation  of  God’s 
Word  and  will.  Eor  examples  check  Acts 
4:19  and  20  and  Daniel  3:18. 

These  Scriptures  give  us  a beautiful  pic- 
ture of  a relationship  that  brings  much  joy 
and  happiness  as  each  walks  in  the  paths 
God  has  laid  out  in  His  holy  Word. 

My  prayer  is  that  as  we  seek  to  find  God’s 
will  for  this  our  day,  we  may  always  walk  in 
love  with  one  another  and  in  deep  humility, 
ready  to  be  faithful  servants  of  God.  Jesus 
said  in  Matthew  20:27,  28,  “And  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant:  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a ransom  for  many.  ” — Melvin 
M.  Graybill,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 
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Should  Timmy 
be  thinking 
about 

retirement? 


My  mind  wandered  last  night  while  Timmy 
played  the  piano.  What  will  the  world  be  like 
when  he  gets  older?  I asked  myself. 

Will  he  find  useful,  satisfying  work  to  do? 
What  should  we  be  teaching  Tim  about  getting 
ready  for  his  retirement  years? 

I thought  a long  time  about  that.  The  best 
way,  I decided,  is  by  the  way  we  live.  By  what 
we  do.  By  what  we  consider  important. 

Planning  for  retirement  should  be  done  care- 
fully— and  early.  So  we  continue  to  be  com- 
plete persons.  So  we  can  express  our  faith.  And 
so  we  don’t  forget  about  other  people  and  their 
needs. 

That’s  why  Kate  and  I asked  a church  agency 
to  help  us  in  our  planning.  They  showed  us  that 
if  we  want  a moderate  lifestyle  20  or  so  years 
from  now,  we  ll  need  more  annual  income  than 
we  have  now. 

Social  Security  will  help  us,  but  it  won’t  be 
enough  . . . because  of  inflation. 


So  Kate  and  I are  making  quarterly  deposits 
to  an  Individual  Retirement  Annuity  ac  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid.  It’s  a tax-sheltered  savings 
plan,  which  guarantees  us  a lifetime  income 
when  we  retire. 

The  money  we  deposit  is  being  invested  ac- 
cording to  biblical  principles,  in  constructive 
ways. 

We  won’t  have  a big  nest  egg  at  retirement. 
But  we  don’t  want  that.  We  want  enough  to 
live  simply  and  to  have  some  to  share.  Because 
we’ re  part  of  a caring  church,  we  know  we  can 
count  on  each  other  when  there’s  a crisis. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  an  IRA  (or 
other  retirement  information)  with  this  kind  of 
investment  guidelines,  get  in  touch  with  the 
folks  at  MMA.  They’re  at  Dept.  GH,  1110 
North  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

I think  you’ll  find  them  helpful.  Kate  and  I 
did. 


A sounding  and  a cause  for  thanks 

by  Carl  S.  Keener 


Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community,  edited  by  J.  Richard 
Burkholder  and  Calvin  Redekop.  Herald  Press.  1976.  324 
pp.  $12.95. 

To  me  as  a lad  of  17,  War,  Peace,  and  Nonresistance  was 
an  imposing  book.  But  to  many  of  us  young  Mennonites, 
caught  in  the  aftermath  of  a global  holocaust,  Guy  F. 
Hershberger  s wise  counsel  in  this  book  steered  us  gently 
between  the  Scylla  of  militarism  and  the  Charybdis  of  utter 
skepticism  and  despair.  The  Christian  way  could  be  a positive 
force  in  redeeming  the  world,  not  merely  a rearguard  action. 

In  those  days,  the  Mennonite  Church  needed  a prophetic 
voice  for  peace.  And  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  chiefly  through  his 
writings  and  his  Goshen  College  classroom,  became  one  of 
those  articulate  spokesmen  for  the  way  of  the  cross  in  all  our 
relationships.  Although  I met  Hershberger  only  once,  for 
thirty  years  his  writings  have  been  a steadying  influence  in 
my  life.  He  was.  and  indeed  is,  a true  “elder  brother.” 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  give  honor  to  him  and  to  reflect 
on  the  times  spanned  by  Hershberger  s 80  years,  especially 
his  influence  on  events  during  that  span.  Kingdom,  Cross, 
and  Conuminity,  a festschrift  in  Hershberger  s honor,  is 
expertly  edited  (including  a bibliography  of  Hershberger  s 
writings  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Bauman,  and  an  adequate 
index)  by  J.  Richard  Burkholder  and  Calvin  Redekop.  The 
book  is  at  once  historical,  yet  prophetic.  The  17  essays  not 
only  reach  back  over  Hershberger  s eight  decades  and  distil 
the  essence  and  thrust  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  witness 
during  that  time,  but  the  essays  move  on  to  glimpses  of 
the  future,  to  uncharted  new  directions  and  new  creative 
syntheses. 

The  life  of  Hershberger.  The  initial  set  of  essays  (by 
I heron  Schlabach,  Leonard  Gross,  and  Robert  Kreider) 
centers  chiefly  on  the  life  of  Guy  Hershberger  as  a citizen  of 


Carl  S.  Keener  teaches  biology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  is 
a member  of  the  University  Mennonite  Fellowship. 


the  kingdom.  During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  Mennonite  Church  was  threatened  by  fundamentalism 
on  the  right  and  liberalism  on  the  left.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  leadership  of  H.  S.  Bender,  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  and 
others,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  vision  emerged  as  a re- 
freshingly holistic  view  that  embraced  both  salvation  and 
social  ethics. 

Hershberger’s  particular  role  was  to  clarify  the  issues  of 
peace  and  social  justice.  His  thesis  was  that  the  church  as  a 
“colony  of  heaven  ” must  exemplify  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 
Moreover,  Hershberger’s  own  faithfulness  and  vision  did  not 
spring  from  merely  a rationalistic  education  (liberalism),  a 
codified  system  of  propositional  truths  (Fundamentalism), 
static  cultural  practices  (legalistic  nonconformity),  or  in  only 
an  inward  encounter  with  God  (existentialism).  Rather  he 
taught  a “brotherhood  approach  where  truth  emerges  from 
the  group.  ” This  is  a precious  insight  which  we  dare  not  lose 
as  we  aim  to  exemplify,  in  Hershberger’s  words,  a “Christ- 
inspired  concern  for  a new  order  here  and  now.  ” 

A review  of  foundations.  Six  essays  (by  Millard  Lind, 
Norman  Kraus,  Harold  Bauman,  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  J. 
Richard  Burkholder,  and  Calvin  Redekop)  review  critically 
various  foundations  underlying  the  radical  reformer’s  vision 
of  a kingdom  community.  Important  questions  are  raised: 
how  the  gathered  congregation  as  a theological  hermeneutic 
community  might  interpret  the  Bible,  possible  contours  of  an 
explicit  Mennonite  theology,  possible  structures  of  meaning- 
ful Christian  communities,  forms  that  creative  suffering 
might  take  if  peacemaking  Mennonites  take  their  calling 
seriously,  the  use  of  power  and  its  relation  to  the  “way  of  the 
cross  in  human  relations,  ” how  disciples  within  the  gathered 
congregation  might  generate  a context  for  decision  in  respect 
to  all-pervasive  sociopolitical  structures. 

How  relate  to  the  world?  In  a focus  on  the  larger  world 
community,  five  essays  (by  James  Juhnke,  John  Redekop, 
John  A.  Lapp,  Emma  LaRoque,  and  Donovan  Smucker) 
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1977  FALL  SEMESTER  OPENS 


Accents  on  spiritual  development,  Chris- 
tian joy,  and  enthusiasm  for  pastoral 
ministry  marked  the  opening  events  of  the 
1977-78  AMBS  school  year. 

The  annual  Fall  Workshop  of  AMBS 
faculty  and  staff,  held  at  Geneva  Center 
near  Rochester,  Indiana,  on  August  27-28, 
focused  on  Spiritual  Development.  The 
program  was  planned  by  a faculty  commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  Orlando 
Schmidt,  Professor  of  Church  Music  and 
Worship,  who  noted  in  his  opening  re- 
marks that  on  the  basis  of  a study  of 
Christian  renewal  centers,  Carl  H.  Lund- 
quist  has  identified  six  enduring  emphases 
emerging:  (1)  unity  through  personal  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  extensive  devo- 
tional use  of  the  Scriptures,  (3)  adoption  of 
a rule  of  life,  (4)  commitment  to  a simple 
life-style,  (5)  caring  involvement  with 
hurting  people,  and  (6)  joyous  celebration 
through  the  arts  and  Christian  symbols. 

During  orientation  and  registration 
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Paul  M.  Miller  shares 
sabbatical  insights 


days,  AMBS  welcomed  90  new  students. 
The  Admissions  Office  reported  the  high- 
est number  of  new  applications  that  it  had 
ever  received  in  a given  year;  however 
some  of  the  applications  are  for  the  1978-79 
school  year.  With  a somewhat  lower 
retention  rate,  and  with  a change  of  plans 
on  the  part  of  some  prospective  students, 
the  enrollment  rate  for  the  current  year  has 
leveled  off  at  178  enrollees  according  to 
Registrar  Weyburn  W.  Groff.  Of  these  111 
are  enrolled  with  GBS  while  67  are  enrolled 
with  MBS.  In  implementing  a new  equali- 
zation policy  approved  by  the  AMBS 
Boards,  all  tuition  income  received  is 
shared  to  meet  AMBS  operating  costs. 

In  response  to  persistent  student  con- 
cern, the  Administrative  Committee  ap- 
pointed two  part-time  Spiritual  Counse- 
lors for  the  1977-78  school  year,  namely 
Anne  Neufeld  Rupp,  co-pastor  of  the 
Pleasant  Oaks  Mennonite  Church  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Indiana,  and  Frederick  J.  Obold, 
M.  Div.  MBS  senior  from  Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  counseling  ministries 
of  these  persons  are  to  supplement  those  of 
regular  faculty  members  as  well  as  the 
ministries  of  the  approximately  eighteen 
Koinonia  Groups  emerging  on  the  campus 
this  year  under  the  coordination  of  Tim 
Mierau  of  Henderson,  Nebraska,  and  Mark 
Derstine  of  Souderton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  AMBS  Retreat  at  Camp 
Friedenswald  on  September  3 featured  a 


Small  group  at 
AMBS  Fall  Retreat 


presentation  by  Paul  M.  Miller  who  had 
returned  from  sabbatical  ministries  in 
Southern  Africa,  especially  in  Botswana, 
as  well  as  in  lower  South  America.  He 
spoke  of  how  African  believers  help 
Westerners  recognize  the  limitation  of 
“academic  credentials”  in  the  matter  of  true 
spiritual  discernment  and  ministry  and 
how  they  call  all  of  us  to  a deeper  life  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  is  able  to  discern  “the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  Small 
group  and  play  activity  combined  with 
fellowship  meals  experienced  in  the  exqui- 
site setting  of  Camp  Friedenswald  in  lower 
Michigan  helped  to  launch  the  seminary 
school  year  at  a high  level  of  morale. 

Thirty-eight  classes  began  to  meet 
during  the  opening  days,  a slight  increase 
in  number  over  the  previous  Fall  Semester. 
This  represents  the  largest  number  of 
offerings  of  the  AMBS  since  its  inception. 

During  the  opening  chapels  of  the 


seminary  school  year.  Marlin  E.  Miller  and 
Orlando  Schmidt  spoke  on  “The  Place  of 
Worship  at  AMBS.”  Miller  noted  how 
biblical  theology  tends  to  shift  the  focus 
from  “times  and  places”  to  “relationships 
and  response”  in  the  matter  of  worship. 
Schmidt  indentified  some  significant  sym- 
bols in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  can  help  the  seminary 
community  experience  “relational  and 
responsive  worship.” 

New  professors  serving  AMBS  on  an 
interim  basis  during  the  Fall  Semester 
include  Marlin  Jeschke  of  Goshen  College 
in  Theology;  Jake  Elias,  a doctoral  candi- 
date of  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  New  Testa- 
ment (since  Howard  Charles  is  on  sabbati- 
cal):  as  well  as  Owanga  Welo  of  Zaire,  who 
has  studied  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  and  is  currently  a candidate  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  New 
Testament  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 


HENRY  POETTCKER,  MBS  PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Henry  Poettcker,  currently  president  of 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  has  been  named  president- 
elect of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary.  He 
plans  to  move  to  Elkhart  to  become  part  of 
the  AMBS  Administrative  team  with 
Marlin  E.  Miller,  president  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  and  Ross  T.  Bender, 
dean  of  the  Associated  Seminaries,  by  July 
1,  1978.  By  that  time  Erland  Waltner,  the 
current  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  since  July  1,  1958,  will  retire 
from  present  administrative  duties. 

The  appointment  of  Poettcker  is  the 
fruition  of  an  intensive  search  by  an  MBS 
Presidential  Selection  Committee  consist- 
ing of  Peter  G.  Sawatzky  of  Steinbach, 
Manitoba,  as  chairman;  Olin  A.  Krehbiel  of 
Reedley,  California;  Marvin  Zehr  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  Henry  J.  Gerbrandt  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Robert  Kreider  of 


Henry  Poettcker 

North  Newton,  Kansas;  and  J.  J.  Enz 
(faculty)  and  Delmer  Epp  (student]  of  the 
Elkhart  AMBS  community.  The  Board  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  took  imple- 
menting action  on  the  recommendation  on 
May  27,  1977. 

Born  in  South  Russia  in  1925  and 
brought  to  Canada  by  his  parents  during 
the  same  year,  Henry  Poettcker  comes  to 
[Continued  on  page  6.) 


Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker  1896 


PILGRIMAGE  (written  by  Leland  Harder) 


Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker,  81,  President 
Emeritus  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
died  Wednesday  at  7:20  p.m.  in  the  Elkhart 
General  Hospital.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  since  he  and  his  wife  returned  in 
April  to  their  residence  at  Greencroft 
Retirement  Center  in  Goshen  from  their 
winter  residence  in  Florida. 

Dr.  Pannabecker  was  born  in  Petoskey, 
Michigan,  on  April  15,  1896.  His  parents 
were  Luda  May  and  Jacob  Nelson  Panna- 
becker. He  graduated  from  Bluffton  Col- 
lege in  1917  and  from  Witmarsum  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1918.  He  married  Sylvia 
Tschantz  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  on  August  3, 
1921.  After  teaching  at  Bluffton  College  for 
five  years,  he  and  Sylvia  went  to  China  as 
missionaries  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  During  an  extended 
furlough  in  the  early  1930s,  he  completed  a 
divinity  degree  at  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evanston,  Illinois.  After  another  six 
years  in  China,  the  Pannabeckers  were 
called  home  because  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
War.  After  completing  a Ph.D.  degree  at 
Yale  University  in  1944,  Dr.  Pannabecker 
returned  to  China  once  more  in  1945  as  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief 


worker.  He  then  joined  the  faculty  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago  in 
1946,  first  as  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Missions,  and  then  as  President,  serving  in 
this  capacity  until  the  Seminary  moved  to 
Elkhart  in  1958.  He  continued  to  serve  as 
Dean  1958-64,  Registrar  1964-69,  and 
Archivist  1969-77.  He  authored  three 
books  during  these  years  in  Elkhart:  Faith 
in  Ferment  (the  history  of  the  Central 
District  Conference  of  his  denomination). 
Open  Doors  (the  history  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church),  and  Ven- 
tures of  Faith  (the  history  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary).  His  last  book,  complet- 
ed in  February  1977,  and  still  unpublished, 
is  the  account  of  the  experiences  of  the 
identical  twin  brothers — Floyd  and  Lloyd 
Pannabecker — from  the  cradle  to  their 
college  years,  dedicated  to  the  youngest  of 
his  surviving  eleven  grandchildren. 

The  death  of  S.  F.  Pannabecker  striking- 
ly follows  so  soon  the  departure  of  three 
former  and  recent  MBS  Board  members, 
namely,  Elmer  W.  Baumgartner  of  Berne, 
Indiana;  Herman  W.  Enns  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  and  Lloyd  L.  Ramseyer  of  Bluf- 
fton, Ohio. 


REFLECTIONS  (written  by  Erland  Waltner) 


Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker  belonged  to  all 
of  us,  to  each  in  a different  way. 

He  was  our  missionary,  our  seminary 
colleague  and  administrator,  our  presi- 
dent, our  dean,  our  registrar,  our  historian, 
our  photographer,  our  counselor,  our 
teacher,  our  friend. 

To  speak  this  way  is  to  speak  biblically, 
for  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  3:21-23  says,  “For 
all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or 
Apollos  or  Cephas  or  the  world  or  life  or 
death  or  the  present  or  the  future,  all  are 
yours  and  you  are  Christ’s  and  Christ  is 
God’s.” 

He  was  ours  because  God  gave  him  to  us, 
and  because  Floyd  in  turn  gave  himself  to 


us  so  generously  and  unstintingly.  Floyd  'i 

seemed  to  understand  this  passage  well. 

Floyd  loved  persons.  He  loved  people.  He 
saw  them  as  God’s  gift  and  as  our  human 
resource.  His  gauge  of  relationships  was 
broad  rather  than  narrow,  denomination- 
ally and  intellectually.  But  his  love  also 
came  through  intimately.  One  reason  so 
many  of  us  loved  him  so  much  is  because 
we  felt  loved  by  him.  He  cared. 

He  also  loved  the  created  world.  Who  can 
forget  how  in  his  photography  he  captured 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  morning  dew,  the 
glory  of  an  unfolding  flower,  and  the  4 

marvels  of  plant  life  in  his  own  Benham 
Avenue  backyard! 
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Floyd  also  claimed  time  as  his  own,  both 
the  present  and  the  future.  He  had  his  ways 
of  playing  games  with  time,  figuring  out  so 
precisely  how  long  it  takes  to  get  from  here 
to  there,  making  that  old  seminary  clock  go 
on  Greenwich  time,  and  telling  us  in 
chapel,  "It’s  later  than  you  think.”  Games 
or  no  games,  Floyd  researched  the  past, 
claimed  the  present,  and  was  open  to  the 
future.  In  the  significant  adjustments  of  his 
^ life  from  China  to  Woodlawn  and  from 
Chicago  to  Elkhart,  from  the  affiliation 
V with  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  to  the 
association  with  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, he  amply  demonstrated  the  meaning 
of  openness. 

In  another  way,  S.  F.  Pannabecker  was 


not  “ours.”  He  was  Christ's. 

He  was  Christ’s  as  he  gave  himself  in 
faith  during  his  youth,  as  he  joined  the 
Student  Volunteer  movement  to  serve 
Christ  in  China,  as  he  served  the  conferen- 
ces and  the  seminary,  as  he  wrote  his 
various  “histories.” 

It  seems  that  his  sense  of  being  “owned 
by  Christ”  never  left  his  self-consciousness 
and  found  expression  in  his  lovable  modes- 
ty and  self-depreciation. 

Now  the  One  to  Whom  he  ultimately 
belongs  has  received  him  tenderly,  beauti- 
fully, and  triumphantly.  And  because  he 
was  not  only  ours,  but  also  Christ’s,  he  is 
indeed,  ours  forever.  Hallelujah! 


-t 


PASTORS’  WORKSHOP  ON  WORSHIP 


The  next  AMBS  annual  Pastors’  Workshop 
is  scheduled  for  January  30  to  February  3, 
1978,  on  the  theme,  “Sources  for  Renewal 
in  Christian  Worship.”  Donald  Paul  Hus- 
tad.  Professor  of  Church  Music  at  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  James  F.  White,  Professor  of 
Worship  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Dallas,  Texas,  are  two  of  the  guest  lectur- 
ers who  will  provide  resources  for  this 
workshop.  Hustad  will  speak  on  “The 
Place  of  Music  in  Worship,”  while  White 
will  speak  on  “The  Constant  and  the 
Changeable  Elements  in  Worship,”  and  on 
“The  Place  of  Preaching  in  Worship.” 

Others  who  will  make  presentations  in- 
clude Professor  Walter  Klaassen  of  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario; 
Harold  Bauman  of  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Orlan- 
do Schmidt  and  Paul  M.  Miller  of  the 
AMBS  faculty;  Ron  Krehbiel  and  Fred 
Unruh,  congregational  pastors  at  Goessel, 
Kansas,  and  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
respectively.  Additional  resource  persons 
are  still  being  contacted. 

The  design  of  the  workshop  includes  not 


only  opportunity  to  hear  competent  re- 
source persons  but  also  to  share  in  discus- 
sion and  to  participate  in  exploring  both 
traditional  and  new  forms  of  worship 
experience. 

The  workshop  sponsored  by  the  area 
Mennonite  conferences  together  with  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
is  intended  for  pastors  primarily  but  also 
welcomes  other  persons  who  carry  congre- 
gational responsibilities  for  leading  wor- 
ship. The  registration  fee  is  $25  per  person 
for  the  entire  week.  Lodging  and  meal  costs 
are  extra.  Persons  desiring  further  infor- 
mation should  write  to  Erland  Waltner, 
Director  of  Continuing  Education,  3003 
Benham  Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Donald  Paul  Hustad 


James  F.  White 


Poettcker,  continued  from  page  3. 

his  new  position  well  qualified  academi- 
cally and  experientially.  A 1950  graduate 
of  Bethel  College  at  North  Newton,  Kansas, 
he  earned  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree 
from  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  1953. 
In  1961  he  received  the  Doctor  of  Theology 
degree  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, this  being  converted  to  a Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  1973.  His  doctoral 
dissertation  was  on  “The  Hermeneutics  of 
Menno  Simons:  An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Interpretation  which  Menno 
brought  to  his  Study  of  the  Scriptures.” 

Ordained  to  pastoral  ministry  in  1948,  he 
has  served  in  interim  pastoral  leadership 
at  Pawnee  Rock,  Whitewater,  and  Elbing, 
Kansas,  as  well  as  at  Deep  Run  and 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania.  Now  a member  of 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  he  began  serving  in  1954  as 
instructor  in  New  Testament  at  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  and  in  1959  was 
named  President  and  Professor  of  New 
Testament.  During  a leave  in  1965-66  he 
served  as  Acting-Dean  of  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio;  and  during  a later  sabbati- 

SEMINARY  SUMMER  PASTORS 

The  first  Forum  of  the  Fall  Semester,  in 
charge  of  Leland  Harder,  Director  of  Field 
Education,  brought  to  the  seminary  com- 
munity the  enthusiastic  reports  of  most  of 
the  sixteen  seminarians  who  were  in- 
volved in  1977  summer  ministries  either  as 
pastoral  assistants  or  as  summer  pastors. 

The  list  includes:  Susan  Miller,  at 
Maplewood  Mennonite  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  William  Wilson  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Beatrice,  Nebraska: 
Henry  Braun  at  Inman  Mennonite  Church, 
Inman,  Kansas;  Dennis  Koehn  at  Eden 
Mennonite  Church,  Moundridge,  Kansas; 
John  Linscheid  (not  at  AMBS  but  getting 
his  appointment  through  the  AMBS  Field 
Education  Office)  at  West  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Moundridge,  Kansas;  Steven  Bau- 


cal  in  1973-74  as  Visiting  Lecturer  at 
Taiwan  Theological  College  and  Tainan 
Theological  College  in  the  Far  East. 

Among  his  major  conference  responsi- 
bilities were  two  terms  as  vice-president  of 
the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada, 
two  terms  as  vice-president  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  from  1962- 
68,  and  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
from  1968-74.  He  was  a member  of  the 
World  Conference  Presidium  from  1969-72. 

In  1946  he  married  Aganetha  Baergen. 
Their  children  are  Mrs.  David  Ross  McIn- 
tosh (Victoria  Anne),  Ronald  O’Ray,  and 
Martin  Paul. 

Having  served  as  an  Advisory  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  Henry  Poettcker  is  no  stranger  to 
his  new  assignment  nor  to  the  colleagues 
with  whom  he  will  be  working.  He  is 
committed  to  the  further  development  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  its  inter- 
Mennonite  context  as  a member  of  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies. 

REPORT  WITH  ENTHUSIASM 

er.  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  at  Glendale, 
Arizona;  Heidi  Koop  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Reedley,  California:  Timothy 


Summer  Pastors  Report 


Lehman  at  Portland  Mennonite  Church, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Dennis  Stauffer  at  Grace 
Mennonite  Church,  Dallas,  Oregon;  David 
Ortis  at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Sardis, 
British  Columbia;  Yoshihira  Inamine  at 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Smithville, 
Ohio;  P.  J.  John  at  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  Fred 
Obold  at  Goessel  Mennonite  Church, 
Goessel,  Kansas;  Lowell  Gerber  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Aberdeen,  Idaho;  Ha- 
rold Miller  at  Kingman  Mennonite  Church, 
Kingman,  Kansas;  and  Gary  Bauer  at  the 
Salem  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Bruceton 


Mills,  West  Virginia. 

Not  only  did  the  reports  reflect  that  the 
seminarians  were  graciously  received  in 
the  churches  but  that  they  experienced 
significant  new  insights  and  had  opportun- 
ity for  real  personal  and  vocational 
growth.  In  more  than  one  instance  students 
reported  that  they  have  been  invited  to 
continue  to  serve  in  the  churches  where 
they  were  placed  for  the  summer,  and  in  at 
least  one  case  a commitment  has  been  made 
to  accept  a pastoral  call  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  current  school  year  has  ended. 


WOMEN  IN  MINISTRY:  Anne  Neufeld  Rupp 


In  addition  to  serving  as  co-pastor  of  the 
Pleasant  Oaks  Mennonite  Church  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Indiana,  with  her  husband,  Ken- 
neth, Anne  Rupp  has  accepted  a part-time 
role  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  as  a Spiritual  Counselor,  along 
with  Fred  Obold,  an  MBS  Senior  from 
Harleysville,  Pennsylvania.  Having  had 
both  training  and  experience  in  counseling, 
she  will  be  available  to  seminarians  every 
Friday  through  the  1977-78  school  year. 

A native  of  Boissevain,  reared  in  a 
minister’s  home,  she  trained  at  the  Menno- 
nite Collegiate  Institute  of  Gretna,  the  Elim 
Bible  School  in  Altona,  and  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  all  in 
Manitoba.  She  also  earned  ARTC  creden- 
tials as  a teacher  of  piano.  Later  she 
graduated  from  Bethel  College  at  North 
Newton,  Kansas,  and  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  at  Elkhart 
in  1966.  More  recently  she  completed  a full 
year  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  in 
Kansas  City. 

Before  her  seminary  training,  she  served 
under  the  General  Conference  Board  of 
Mission  in  Mexico  from  1960-64.  Since 
1966  she  has  shared  in  the  ministry  with 
her  husband,  Kenneth,  at  Turpin,  Oklaho- 
ma; Beatrice,  Nebraska;  in  Kansas  City  in  a 
Methodist  Church;  and  now  at  Pleasant 


Anne  Rupp 

Oaks  where  she  was  ordained  on  No- 
vember 7,  1976. 

Writing  became  a major  area  of  interest 
for  Anne  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Her 
poems  and  articles  have  appeared  in 
publications  such  as  Spectrum,  The  Men- 
nonite, Rejoice,  The  Builder,  and  Christian 
Living.  She  has  written  scripts  for  the 
Mennonite  TV  spots,  and  for  some  confer- 
ence filmstrips.  She  has  also  helped  with 
curriculum  writing  for  the  conference  and 
the  local  church,  including  the  writing  of 
one  quarter  of  the  new  Foundation  Series. 
At  present  Anne  is  also  Children’s  Editor  of 
The  Builder. 

Anne  recently  served  as  the  Sunday 
Morning  Worship  leader  at  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
in  an  assembly  of  over  3,000  worshipers. 
Kenneth  and  Anne  have  one  son,  Byron 
Kenneth,  age  six. 


Millard  C.  Lind 

Professor  of  Old  Testament 


“I  see  myself  as  a member  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  as  a part  of  a 
community  dedicated  to  understand  and  witness  tooiir  biblical 
faith.  My  specific  task  is  to  struggle  with  students  to 
understand  that  faith  and  to  shape  life  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  conversation  with  the  New  Testament, 
the  theological  discipJines  and  the  liberal  arts.  Participation  in 
the  environment  of  a community  in  which  this  struggle  takes 
place  is  important  for  the  development  of  leadership  persons 
who,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  hopefully  be  used  to  further 
his  movement  around  the  world.” 


Marlin  E.  Miller 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

‘‘Within  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  church,  the  tasks  of 
theology  and  ethics  focus  on  normative  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  ethical  conduct.  In  many  respects  Christians  agree 
more  on  what  the  Bible  actually  says  than  on  the  shape  of 
Christian  faithfulness,  its  significance,  and  its  direction  in  our 
time.  In  my  theology  and  ethics  classes,  we  address  ourselves 
particularly  to  the  latter  questions.  This  is  done  by  carefully 
examining  the  assumptions  of  the  various  and  ethical  questions 
and  conclusions  which  most  adequately  express  Christian 
faithfulness  in  our  time  and  engaging  in  disciplined  conversa- 
tion with  scholarly  and  congregational  modes  of  discourse.” 


Paul  M.  Miller 

Professor  of  Practical  Theology 

‘‘I  understand  my  task  at  the  seminary  to  be  the  preparation  of 
pastors.  This  includes  discerning  and  sharpening  their  gifts, 
developing  their  potential,  helping  to  deepen  their  love  for  and 
commitment  to  the  congregation,  and  giving  them  some 
professional  competence  in  equipping  a congregation  for  its 
work  in  the  world. 

“The  congregation  is  the  center  of  ‘cburchly  reality'  for  me. 
Conscious  reliance  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  conscious  dependence 
upon  the  word  of  Scriptures,  conscious  openness  to  brotherly 
admonition,  deliberate  mutual  concern  and  burden  bearing, 
and  decision  by  brotherly  concensus  are  marks  of  a true 
congregation  and  must  characterize  all  I do.” 


Guy  F.  Hershberger:  “teacher,  prophet,  and  elder  brother” 


concentrate  on  how  kingdom  citizens  might  relate  dia- 
lectieally  to  the  world.  Can  the  gathered  community  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  free  churches  should  interact  with 
the  state?  Can  we  avoid  capitulating  to  a cultic  funda- 
mentalism with  its  enervating  civil  religion?  Is  the  United 
States  a theocraey  with  ultimate  meaning  funneled  via  Wash- 
ington? How  can  ethnic  Mennonites  of  Swiss-German-Dutch 
ancestry  relate  to  those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  language,  reli- 
gion, and  customs,  have  roots  extending  into  the  past,  in 
some  cases  twenty  times  deeper  than  our  own?  Can  we  be  a 
pluralistic  community  of  faith?  Have  the  Scriptures  any  word 
on  how  we  can  operate  our  Mennonite  institutions  or  does 
Madison  Avenue  in  fact  now  issue  the  inspired  word? 

Several  essays  (by  Paul  Peachey  and  Dale  Brown)  deal  with 
the  larger  relevance  of  the  Mennonite  vision  of  the  kingdom. 
Can  the  Mennonites  be  a part  of  a larger  witness  while 
maintaining  their  structural  identity?  What  are  the  in- 
gredients of  this  self-identity? 

As  a final  essay,  it  is  appropriate  once  more  to  hear  Guy 
Hershberger’s  prophetic  voice.  He  reminds  us  that  although 
as  a “colony  of  heaven  ” our  citizenship  ultimately  and  finally 
is  in  heaven,  there  are  “a  few  specific  things  which  the 
heavenly  citizen  does  to  hold  the  world  together.  ’ Rather 
than  iterate  these  specifics  here,  let  me  conclude  with  a state- 
ment from  Hershberger’s  essay,  one  which  I think  reflects  his 
aim  to  be  a co-Creator  with  God  within  a community  of 
called-out  disciples.  “The  Christian  realizes  that  he  is  caught 
up  in  the  stream  of  redemptive  history;  that  this  stream  has 
been  made  effeetive  for  his  personal  redemption  in  Christ. 
Once  this  has  occurred  he  becomes  a colaborer  with  God,  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  God  through  him  making  His  appeal 
to  men  as  they  might  be  reconciled  to  God  and  thus  also  enter 
the  stream  of  redemptive  history  as  it  moves  forward  to  flood 
tide.  ” Truly,  as  Robert  Kreider  remarked,  Guy  Hershberger 
was  a scholar  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a newspaper  in 
the  other. 


Establish  our  roots,  sharpen  our  perception.  Kingdom, 
Cross,  and  Community  is  an  important  book  for  all  Men- 
nonites. The  essays  review  the  forces,  the  structures  that  have 
shaped  us  as  a believers’  church  community.  But  more,  the 
authors  stake  out  those  areas  which  deserve  additional 
thought  and  inquiry — not  only  in  an  abstract  speculative 
way,  but  in  an  attempt  to  establish  our  roots  as  well  as  to 
sharpen  our  perception  of  God’s  call  to  be  creatively  loving 
disciples  of  Christ. 

In  this  respect,  I should  have  liked  someone  to  have 
explained  the  role  of  a believers’  church  in  dealing  with  the 
crucial  ecological  problems  (especially  those  of  population 
control,  pollution,  and  food)  of  our  time.  Moreover,  no 
author  really  worked  at  clarifying  the  metaphysical  assump- 
tions underlying  the  various  suggestions  in  respect  to  de- 
veloping a constructive  theology  and  ethics.  To  be  sure,  a 
number  of  authors  outlined  unfinished  agenda;  I suggest 
these  two  items  be  included  in  any  future  attempt  to  write  a 
Mennonite  theology. 

In  any  case,  the  authors  represent  a flowering  of  mature 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  scholarship.  They  demonstrate  an 
awareness  of  our  heritage  plus  a sympathetic  yet  critical  judg- 
ment of  our  failures.  The  Mennonite  Church  can  indeed  re- 
joice that  we  have  dedicated  scholars  who  can  discern  “the 
times  and  the  seasons,  ” and  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  role 
of  Goshen  College  in  providing  a forum  for  such  scholarship 
to  ripen. 

Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community  is  a book  to  be  read, 
reacted  to,  and  used  as  a “sounding  ” of  where  we  are  and 
what  we  might  do  to  be  faithful  disciples  in  our  time.  In  our 
quest  to  be  faithful,  let  us  give  the  final  glory  and  honor  to 
God.  I am  sure  Guy  Franklin  Hershberger,  teacher,  prophet, 
and  Christlike  elder  brother  would  want  it  that  way. 

The  listening  heart 

The  world  cries  out  from  suffering’s  solitude 
To  understanding  hearts  for  pain  s release 
Through  pouring  forth  on  ears  that  listen  well. 

Content  to  await  the  fruiting-time  of  speech. 

The  patient  heart  that  does  not  pry  nor  force. 

But  shows  by  presence  that  it  beats  with  love 
Will  often  work  the  miracle  of  hope 
Within  a soul  that  came  in  deep  despair. 

A wheelchair  may  enfold  a listening  heart; 

Sometimes  such  hearts  are  found  on  beds  of  pain; 

Then,  too,  they  may  reside  with  blinded  eyes; 

And  grief  will  often  teach  a heart  to  hear. 

Life  has  a mission  waiting  for  each  one 
Who  learns  to  feel  a loving,  deep  constraint 
To  reach  beyond  a hampering  eircumstance 
To  touch  with  warmth  and  grace  a hurting  soul. 

— Bertha  B.  Bender 
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Black  women  find  each  other 


The  first  meeting  of  black  Mennonite  wom- 
en from  across  America  exposed  many 
wounds  and  healed  a few,  October  28-30. 
Often  discussion  among  the  94  women  who 
convened  at  Camp  Hebron  (Halifax,  Penn- 
sylvania) revealed  numerous  struggles  of 
these  minority  sisters.  As  first-generation 
Mennonites,  they  have  not  always  found 
human  acceptance  in  the  church  of  Ger- 
manic heritage  that  they  bought  into.  “In 
the  church-at-large  I met  ignorance 
expressed  as  out-and-out  racism,”  said  one 
speaker. 

From  another  black  churchwoman  came 
the  criticism  that  “white  sisters  overlook  our 
individual  identity.  For  example,  a typical 
question  at  a churchwide  meeting  is,  ‘Who 
did  you  come  with?’  Our  self-reliance  is  not 
assumed.  ” 

But  positive  expressions  countered  dis- 
couraging realities.  “When  we  get  our  act 
together  in  Jesus’  love,  nobody  can  destroy 


us,  ” noted  a woman  who  encountered  many 
prejudices. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  for 
black  Mennonite  women  to  learn  to  know 
one  another — not  to  organize  or  draw  up 
resolutions.  The  organizer  of  the  confer- 
ence, Frances  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,  is 
secretary  of  the  nine-member  Black  Council 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  “As  a group,  we 
outnumber  black  men  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  but  we  don’t  know  each  other  be- 
cause we’ re  not  woven  into  the  denomina- 
tion’s structures.  The  few  of  us  who  attend 
mass  meetings  feel  such  aloneness.”  Jackson 
felt  that  getting  black  women  together 
would  reveal  mutual  concerns  and  a wealth 
of  talent. 

And  it  did.  The  basis  for  fellowship — 
cultural  understandings  and  belief  in 
Christ — was  real  and  stimulated  earnest  ex- 
change. Fellowship  transcended  varied  ages 
and  levels  of  education.  Over  a dozen 


During  a discussion  at  the  first  conference  of  black  Mennonite  women,  Frances  Jackson,  orga- 
nizer of  the  gathering,  shares  an  opinion  with  her  sisters.  Openness  and  expressiveness  marked  the 
weekend  gathering  of  women  from  across  the  church. 


mothers  and  daughters  were  in  the  group. 
They  came  from  far-flung  settings:  Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut,  and  Alabama;  rural 
hamlets;  urban  blocks  and  a few  from  the 
suburbs. 

The  weekend  theme  was  “Challenges 
Facing  Black  Mennonite  Women.”  Eunice 
Gilchrist,  an  EMC  graduate  teaching  at  the 
Veterans’  Administration  Hospital  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  handled  “Emotional 
Challenges”  with  relevant  questions.  “Do 
you  spend  more  time  being  black-minded 
than  Christ-minded?  Or  are  you  both?  ” 

She  described  several  opinions  that  black 
women  frequently  develop  toward  their 
white  sisters.  For  example,  “They’re  so 
mission-oriented  that  if  I’m  not  a charity 
case,  they  don’t  know  how  to  deal  with  me.  ” 
After  noting  that  withdrawal — “I  don’t 
need  them  ” — only  hurts  oneself,  she  urged 
her  listeners  “to  share  mutually  and  re- 
member that  whites  are  victims  of  their 
backgrounds  just  as  we  are.  ” 

Participants  felt  plagued  by  several  per- 
sistent social  problems.  One  is  the  absence 
of  supportive  relationships  with  men  of  their 
own  race.  The  very  few  black  men  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  who  are  not  already 
married  are  more  interested  in  dating  whites 
than  us,  ” explained  one  woman  who 
described  herself  as  “nobody’s  treasure.  ” 

Women  spilled  out  their  struggles  and 
offered  encouragement.  “Black  men  have 
qualities  buried  pretty  deep.  Ask  God  to 
help  you  shovel  them  out  instead  of  eter- 
nally moaning  that  you  can’t  see  any 
changes,  ” urged  a black  pastor’s  wife. 

Marital  separation  is  also  a reality  for 
some  black  Mennonite  wives.  At  least  ten  of 
the  women  present  are  parenting  without 
the  assistance  of  their  husbands.  These 
Christian  mothers  solicited  advice  and  re- 
ceived support  with  a freedom  foreign  to 
Mennonites  of  European  background. 

They  focused  on  the  difficulty  of  raising 
teenagers.  One  urban  mother  told  how  her 
children  resent  the  lack  of  black  music  in 
their  church.  “I  stay  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  because  it  sticks  to  the  Word  of 
God,  but  now  my  children  are  rejecting  my 
Christian  views  and  the  church,  ” she  wept. 

Younger  women  who  had  rebelled  against 
their  parents  and  the  church  pleaded  with 
her  to  continue  loving  and  praying  for  her 
children.  “ I’m  so  glad  my  mother  put  Christ 
in  my  life,”  burst  out  twenty-year-old  Sylvia 
Dyson,  a soloist  from  California. 

One  discussion  focused  on  the  value  of 
Christian  schools  for  black  youth.  Those 
who  attended  Mennonite  high  schools  and 
colleges  felt  too  socially  isolated  to  benefit 
from  the  Christian  approach.  “Since  I ex- 
perienced the  violence  of  shunning  at  a 
Mennonite  college,”  claimed  one  woman, 
“I  question  the  denomination’s  claim  to 
pacifism.” 

“Those  institutions  are  draining  us  of 
resources  that  we  should  be  using  in  our 
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needy  neighborhoods,  ” was  the  opinion  of 
one  city-dweller. 

Marge  Allen  recommended  a Christian 
day  school  in  the  city.  “Dorming  at  a Men- 
nonite  high  school  isolated  me  from  my 
cultural  peers  at  home  but  didn’t  give  me  an 
in  into  the  white  Mennonite  sphere.” 

Among  many  negative  experiences,  one 
Mennonite  college  graduate  pointed  out 
that  blacks  should  go  to  such  institutions 
with  the  idea  of  taking  something  to  others. 
“We  have  something  unique  to  give.” 

A positive  group  spirit  crystalized  by  the 
end  of  the  weekend.  In  response  to  Nancy 
Cash’s  challenge  to  follow  biblical  female 
models,  the  group  entered  into  prayer  for 
specific  needs.  In  an  outburst  of  singing  and 
praise,  the  group  experienced  deep  fellow- 
ship. A Christian  school  principal  now  on  a 
teaching  sabbatical  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Cash  paraphrased  Romans  12:  “I 
beseech  you,  sisters,  that  we  present  our- 
selves ...  to  do  our  best  in  the  place  where 
God  put  us.” 

The  first  meeting  of  black  Mennonite 
women  was  held  so  that  these  sisters  could 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
didn’t  come  together  to  change  situations, 
but  their  meeting  gave  them  determination 
to  tackle  problems.  In  a wrap-up  session, 
egla  birmingham,  a drama  instructor  at 
Hesston  College,  defined  the  two  different 
approaches  that  surfaced  throughout  the 
weekend.  “Some  of  us  praise  the  Lord  while 
digging  our  ditch.  For  others,  and  this  is 
where  I stand,  digging  the  ditch  is  their 
praise  to  the  Lord.  ” 

Participants  left  with  renewed  confi- 
dence. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  all  “had 
been  kicked  at  one  time  or  another’ — some- 
times in  the  church — these  black  Mennonite 
women  were  inspired  to  “get  off  our  bot- 
toms and  start  making  the  changes  we’ve 
been  waiting  for.  ” If  they  pursue  their  goals 
in  earnest,  their  families  and  congregations 
will  notice  the  difference.  Some  are  also 
planning  to  express  their  concerns  at  the 
church  conference  and  Board  levels. — Ruth 
Seitz 

EMC  celebrates 
60th  anniversary 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  celebrated  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  the  week  of  October  17- 
21  with  special  chapel  services  and  a gi- 
gantic birthday  cake. 

During  a “Founders’  Day  ” convocation 
Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Samuel  O.  Weaver, 
George  R.  Brunk  11  discussed  progress  and 
problems  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
High  School,  and  Seminary  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  men  answered  questions  on  a “meet 
the  press  ” format  posed  by  Omar  Eby  who 
recently  completed  research  on  the  past 
decade  of  EMC. 


Myron  S.  Augsburger  watches  as  Harry  A. 
Brunk,  one  of  the  first  students  to  enroll  at  the 
former  Eastern  Mennonite  School  in  1917,  cuts 
the  “Founders’  Day”  cake. 


Augsburger  recalled  that  when  he  became 
president  of  EMC  in  1965,  his  task  was  to 
insure  continued  academic  growth  at  the 
college  and  to  develop  stronger  ties  with 
constituent  groups. 

Although  several  major  buildings  have 
been  constructed  at  the  school,  Augsburger 
said  he  feels  more  of  his  efforts  have  gone 
toward  strengthening  the  academic  program 
and  community  relations. 

Following  the  convocation,  EMC  faculty 
and  students  moved  to  the  EMC  cafeteria  to 
witness  a “cake-cutting  ceremony.  ” The  6- 
by-8-foot  cake — created  by  EMC  staff 
members  Doris  Miller,  Geneva  Bowman  and 
Virginia  Martin — was  a miniature  of  the 
campus,  complete  with  tennis  courts,  build- 
ings, roads,  and  tiny  cars. 

The  grounds  were  grassed  over  in  green 
coconut  and  the  buildings  were  coated  with 
red  icing. 

Five  pounds  of  coconut,  50  pounds  of 
flour,  98  pounds  of  sugar,  29  pounds  of 
shortening,  16  cups  of  evaporated  milk,  560 
egg  whites,  three  gallons  of  milk,  and  85 
hours  of  work  went  into  the  mini-campus. 

Harry  A.  Brunk  of  Harrisonburg,  a stu- 
dent at  Eastern  Mennonite  School’s  first 
session  in  1917,  cut  the  cake.  The  79-year- 
old  retired  professor  taught  history  at  EMC 
from  1925  to  1963. 

Fall  term  commemorations  will  close  with 
the  release  of  the  December  EMC  Bulletin, 
which  will  feature  Omar  Eby’s  special  inter- 
pretive article  on  the  past  ten  years  of 
EMC’s  history. 


Ministry  for  prison 
residents  expands 

David  R.  Hinman,  resident  at  the  Iowa  State 
Prison  in  Fort  Madison,  found  freedom  in 
Christ  shortly  after  his  incarceration  several 
years  ago. 

Soon  the  Lord  gave  him  a burden  for 
prison  officers  and  inmates  who  did  not 
know  of  Jesus’  love  for  them. 

“So  many  in  prison  don’t  [know  of  Jesus’ 
love],  ” Hinman  says,  because  “no  one 
has  ever  told  them  they  are  loved  or  that 
someone  cares.  Thus,  they  are  filled  with 
bitterness  and  hate.  ” 

Hinman  began  relating  to  several  inmates 
through  Bible  studies.  To  help  others  in 
prison  know  that  someone  cares,  he  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “Prison  Letters.  ” 

The  poem  points  out  the  importance  of 
letters  to  prisoners  to  show  them  that 
someone  cares  about  them.  Through  the 
publication  of  this  poem  in  several  peri- 
odicals, a pen  pal  ministry  developed.  More 
than  1,000  inmates  found  a pen  pal  through 
this  ministry. 

However,  postage  costs,  prison  rules,  and 
lack  of  equipment  made  Hinman’s  task 
nearly  impossible.  So  he  asked  God  to  help 
him  continue  his  ministry.  His  prayers  were 
answered. 

Members  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  offered  to  help.  They  are  now 
operating  Christian  Correspondence  Minis- 
tries, a service  that  includes  a corre- 
spondence ministry  to  inmates,  a newsletter 
to  prison  residents  to  put.  them  in  touch  with 
a pen  pal,  and  staff  and  facilities  to  assist 
paroled  or  released  inmates  who  have  no 
home  or  close  relatives  to  help  them  rees- 
tablish themselves  in  society. 

The  Reno  Fellowship  is  providing  Chris- 
tian inmates  fellowship  and  nurture,  as  well 
as  housing,  and  assistance  in  finding  em- 
ployment when  they  are  paroled.  They  also 
provide  interstate  contacts  between  Chris- 
tian inmates  and  Christians  ready  to  work 
with  parolees  or  released  persons. 

Hinman  began  taking  a Bible  cor- 
respondence course  from  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  in  early  1977.  Since  then  he  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  Reno  Mennonite 
Fellowship  and  work  in  the  prison  ministry 
there  after  his  release,  which  is  scheduled 
for  1978. 

Kevin  Lineham,  pastor  of  the  Reno  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  recently  contacted  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts  to  explore  ways  of  work- 
ing together  to  minister  to  persons  in  prison. 
He  has  invited  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
to  publicize  the  Christian  Correspondence 
Ministry  and  to  invite  inmates  taking  Home 
Bible  Studies  to  write  to  him  if  they’re  in 
need  of  a pen  pal. 

The  Reno  Fellowship  is  also  ready  to 
assist  inmates  who  may  need  someone  to 
help  them  obtain  parole  (helping  to  arrange 
housing,  employment,  emotional  support) 
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and  reestablish  themselves  in  society. 

I Jneham  describes  how  he  got  involved  in 
his  ministry.  "1  was  led  into  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  the  testimony  of  two  Mennonite 
brothers  who  refused  to  leave  Vietnam  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  took  over  Saigon. 
Their  willingness  not  to  run  but  to  manifest 
the  faith  in  God  they  had  preached  while 
missionaries  there  compelled  me  to  find  out 
more  about  just  what  kind  of  people  these 
men  were.  Through  this  encounter  I found  a 
home  in  the  Mennonite  family.  I believe 
that  what  has  happened  to  me  can  happen 
to  others,  if  we  continue  to  give  the  good 
testimony  that  other  Mennonites  gave 
to  me,  which  compelled  me  to  join  the 
family.’ 

Ethiopia  volunteer 
visits  war  refugees 

Lying  in  my  cheap  hotel  room  halfway  be- 
tween Addis  Ababa  and  Harrar,  the  capital 
of  war-torn  Harrargye  Province  in  Ethiopia, 

I could  not  sleep.  Partly  it  was  because  of 
the  dusty  blankets  and  the  noise  outside. 
Mainly  it  was  because  of  the  many  thoughts 
chasing  each  other  around  my  head. 

We  were  returning  from  a visit  to  Har- 
rargye Province  where  we  had  spent  four 
days  investigating  the  effects  of  war  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area.  Whatever  Somalia’s 
motive  might  be  for  invading  Ethiopia, 
their  strategy  in  the  rural  areas  of  eastern 
Ethiopia  is  clear. 

These  areas  are  predominently  Muslim. 
The  Somali  insurgents,  who  are  also  Mus- 
lim, have  been  able  to  persuade  many  local 
people  that  they  have  the  same  cause,  that 
they  are  fighting  a holy  war  against  the 
Christians.  The  Christians  of  course  have 
had  to  flee  from  their  rural  homes,  where 
they  are  a minority,  to  the  towns  where  they 
are  in  the  majority.  Any  Muslims  who  are 
not  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  insurgents 
in  driving  out  the  Christians  have  also  had 
to  flee. 

It  is  these  people  who  are  living  in  town 
with  friends  or  in  makeshift  shelters  whom 
we  went  to  see.  Official  government  esti- 
mates place  their  number  at  25,600. 

Nor  is  their  plight  nearly  over.  Nobody 
knows  when  they  will  be  able  to  return  to 
their  farms.  Even  after  they  return  it  will  be 
September  1978  before  they  can  again  har- 
vest a crop.  This  year’s  crop  is  lost — either 
not  planted  or  destroyed.  Reserves  have 
been  taken  by  the  insurgents  who  have  been 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  land. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church,  and  more  recently  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  have  been  active  in  two 
counties  in  this  war-torn  area.  As  a result  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  Development  and 
Rehabilitation  Board,  made  up  jointly  of 


these  three  bodies,  is  beginning  relief  work 
in  these  two  counties  to  reduce  the  suffering 
of  these  homeless  people.  Nobody  knows 
the  real  number  of  needy  people,  but  there 
are  many. 

MCC  recently  approved  $5,000  for  this 


“I  am  happy,  ’ says  Vanessa  Yoder,  “to  see 
Mennonites  getting  more  involved  with  the 
education  systems  in  Brazil.  ” Yoder  is  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  volunteer,  who 
along  with  her  husband,  Douglas,  went  to 
Brazil  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  early  1977. 

Early  this  year  the  interior  village  of  Cu- 
maru  in  Northeast  Brazil  opened  a preschool 
called  “Escola  Infantil  Santa  Terezinha.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a stimulating  environ- 
ment to  four-and-five-year-old  children.  Co- 
operating in  the  endeavor  was  the  local 
priest,  the  village  mayor,  and  MCC  through 
the  provision  of  a teaching  volunteer. 

“Vanessa  was  one  of  the  first  ever  to  be 
involved  in  the  education  system  in 
Northeast  Brazil,  ” says  Latin-America  Sec- 
retary Gerald  Shank.  “We  also  have  two 
other  teachers  now — Kenneth  and  Leona 
Goering-Gingerich.  ” 

Over  the  past  nine  years  program  em- 
phasis in  Brazil  has  been  on  agriculture, 
health,  and  nutrition.  “I  see  a lot  of  value  in 
affecting  schools  and  actual  teachers  in  the 
rural  area,  ” indicates  Vanessa  Yoder. 

Basically,  Yoder’s  role  is  to  teach  the 
afternoon  group  of  four-and-five-year-old 
children.  After  two  semesters  she  hopes  to 
train  an  assistant  to  take  her  place. 

“I  was  ill  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  there 


project,  and  EMBMC  offered  to  supply  half 
of  those  funds.  Rail  traffic  into  Ethiopia 
from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Djibouti  has  been 
disrupted,  so  foodstuffs  will  need  to  be 
purchased  locally  and  sent  to  the  needy 
areas  by  truck. — Eric  Rempel 


was  no  problem  getting  a replacement,” 
reports  Vanessa.  ‘‘I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I was  not  indispensable.  The  girl 
wasn’t  a teacher,  but  it  was  good  to  see  that 
they  got  someone  and  kept  things  going.  ” A 
local  teacher  is  presently  responsible  for  the 
morning  group. 

Probably  her  most  important  efforts  are 
those  directed  at  improving  the  self-image 
of  the  child,  Vanessa  feels.  Discipline  prob- 
lems must  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  build  up 
instead  of  crush  the  child’s  spirit.  As  a 
teacher  shows  respect  for  each  individual, 
the  children  also  begin  to  demonstrate 
respect  for  one  another. 

The  Yoders  hope  their  two  years  in  Cu- 
maru  will  communicate  something  of  what 
it  really  means  to  care  about  others  as  God 
cares  about  us.  The  Yoders  feel  their  life- 
style and  activities  are  closely  observed  by 
the  local  people. 

“So  many  things  we  do  are  just  chalked 
up  as  being  because  we  are  Americans,  not 
because  we  are  Christians,”  the  Yoders  com- 
ment. 

Vanessa  graduated  in  1976  from  Hesston 
College  and  is  on  a 2*/2-year  assignment. 
Doug  Yoder  has  a degree  in  agriculture  from 
the  same  college  and  is  on  an  agriculture 
assignment. 


VSer  Vanessa  Yoder  teaches  pre-primary  children  at  a newly  opened  school  in  Cumaru,  Northeast 
Brazil.  Her  husband,  Douglas,  is  on  an  agricultural  assignment. 


Brazil  education  involvement  increasing 
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Dyck  addresses  Holmes 
workers  conference 

The  74th  annual  Holmes  County  Christian 
Workers  Conference  was  held  at  Martin’s 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  October  14-16. 
The  theme  was  “Mennonites  in  Today’s 
World.”  Peter  Dyck,  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  for  North  Africa,  spoke 
on  the  ‘Biblical  Basis  for  Social  Service,” 
“World  Hunger — Who  Cares?”  and  “Liv- 
ing Under  Authoritarian  Governments.” 
Dyck  commented  that  people  usually  said 
to  the  Anabaptists,  “You  Anabaptists  always 
say,  ‘What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the 
issue?’  ” He  led  us  in  looking  at  Scripture 
for  our  basis  for  service.  Matthew  25  re- 
minded us  that  if  we  see  a need,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
encouraged  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  ques- 
tion form.  What  about  our  lifestyle?  Do 
others  see  our  values?  Where  do  we  draw 
the  line?  What  would  Jesus  do? 

A panel  group  directed  questions  to  Peter 
related  to  MCC  work.  He  said  that  MCC 
doesn  t have  all  the  answers  but  they  need 
the  congregation  to  help  make  decisions. 
The  self-help  program  is  slow  since  the 
worker  needs  to  learn  the  language  and  live 
with  the  people  as  they  learn  together. 
However  self-help  can  t be  used  in  areas 
where  the  native  owns  no  land  and  needs 
handouts.  He  also  said  that  MCC  workers 
are  carefully  screened  to  go  as  Christians 
bearing  good  news. 

In  his  talk  on  authoritarian  governments, 
Dyck  talked  about  the  church  in  Russia. 
“Do  you  know  you  could  visit  Russia?  ” he 


T 

said.  Less  than  5 percent  of  the  population 
belongs  to  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia. 
A higher  percentage  of  people  in  Russia  at- 
tend church  than  in  Germany.  Their  church 
services  always  last  two  hours  or  more. 
Everyone  is  conscious  of  a government  au- 
thority’s presence.  They  adapt  their  services 
to  this  and  watch  their  words  as  they  preach 
and  pray.  Churches  who  are  not  registered 
with  the  government  seem  to  have  more 
trouble. 

Wilmer  Hartman,  conference  minister, 
led  in  installation  of  the  county  overseers, 
Roman  Stutzman  and  Albert  Slabach,  on 
Sunday  evening.  Roman  Stutzman  was  for- 
merly pastor  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  con- 
gregation. Albert  Slabach  is  pastor  of  the 
Longenecker  congregation. 

— Delilah  Gingerich 

Calvary  Church  conducts 
outdoor  campaign 

The  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  has  just  completed  its  sec- 
ond annual  series  of  evangelistic  street 
meetings.  The  pastor,  Leslie  Francisco,  se- 
cured permission  from  the  city  to  use 
Marshall  Court,  a parklike  area  in  the  Mar- 
shall and  Arcutt  Homes  District  of  Newport 
News.  Marshall  Court  is  the  center  of 
dozens  of  multiple  dwelling  apartments. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church  took  chairs,  musical 
instruments,  pulpit,  and  loud-speaking 
equipment  to  the  court  area  each  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings.  They  had 


Jan  Harmon,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer,  has  been  assigned  to  work  with  th 
Friends  Committee  on  national  legislation,  Washington,  D.C.  Her  job  relates  to  native  America 
concerns  research,  preparing  testimony  for  congressional  committees,  writing  internretive  arti 
meetings.  She  is  also  available  as  a resource  in  Indian  concerns  to  Mennonit 

Unland  Rre.h  rK  **  California,  and  is  a member  of  th 

Upland  Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  She  is  serving  a two-year  assignment. 


Leslie  Francisco,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  church 
in  Newport  News,  Va.,  recently  conducted  an 
evangelistic  street  meeting  in  a densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  city. 

seating  arrangements  for  about  150  people. 
Local  talent  from  Calvary  provided  special 
music  each  evening  and  Francisco,  the  pas- 
tor, was  the  evangelist. 

While  there  was  good  attendance  at  the 
outdoor  meetings,  they  had  a potential 
listening  audience  of  literally  thousands  of 
apartment  dwellers  who  live  within  easy 
listening  distance  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

Printed  flyers  were  distributed  to  an- 
nounce their  meetings.  In  addition  the  con- 
gregation made  door-to-door  contacts  to 
invite  people. 

Calvary  Mennonite  Church  is  predomi- 
nently  black  and  is  only  two  blocks  from  the 
densely  populated  Marshall  and  Arcutt  Dis- 
trict. 

Francisco  feels  much  gospel  seed  has 
been  planted.  Several  families  have  been 
reached,  plus  some  youth  and  children. 
Francisco  also  conducts  evangelistic  meet- 
ings in  other  states.  He  is  a second-genera- 
tion Mennonite,  having  been  with  the  Krim- 
mer  Mennonites  in  North  Carolina  before 
coming  to  Newport  News. 

— Moses  Slabaugh 

Construction  begins 
at  Lariham  Foundation 

Construction  has  begun  for  the  $2,836,000 
addition  and  renovation  at  the  Hattie  Lari- 
ham Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio. 

Fifteen  months  of  construction  time  are 
projected  at  the  Foundation  facility,  which 
provides  care  and  training  for  resident  se- 
verely and  profoundly  disabled  infants  and 
children. 

Retired  cofounders,  Hattie  and  Richard 
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Scenes  from  Ohio  mission  rally 


Richard  Showalter  (above)  was  one  of  three  speakers  at  the 
Ohio  mission  rally,  October  27-30.  About  800  persons  at- 
tended rally  sessions  (above  right)  throughout  weekend. 
Eldon  King  and  Mary  Oyer  (right):  King  was  moderator  of  the 
event,  and  Oyer  was  one  of  two  worship  leaders. 


Larlham,  and  the  Foundation  s board  of 
trustees  in  mid-1977  contracted  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
to  manage  the  program. 

Dr,  Paul  S.  Kurtz  is  the  new  administra- 
tor. 

In  line  with  Mission  Board  policy,  con- 
tributions to  MBM  budget  will  not  be  used 
in  the  Larlham  expansion.  The  Larlham 
Foundation  Board  of  Directors,  as  other 
local  boards  in  the  health  and  welfare 
program,  is  responsible  for  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs. 

The  total  project  to  increase  the  facility  s 
capacity  from  104  cribs  to  130  will  provide 
expanded  resident  and  outpatient  assess- 
ment, treatment,  therapy,  dental,  develop- 
mental training,  and  early  infant  stimulation 
facilities.  An  innovative  indoor  activities 
court  is  planned. 


Nurse  observes  miraculous 

The  nurse  in  charge  at  the  northern  Mani- 
toba nursing  station  of  Poplar  River  put 
faith  into  action  on  a wild  and  stormy  winter 


night  when  a patient  began  hemorrhaging 
and  she  couldn’t  stop  the  bleeding. 

Phyllis  Nickel,  the  20- year-old  nurse  in 
charge,  had  to  decide  between  two  options: 
keeping  the  patient  in  the  nursing  station 
until  a plane  arrived  in  the  morning,  by 
which  time  the  patient  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  bled  to  death;  or  sending  the 
patient  to  Norway  House  by  Bombardier,  a 
six-hour  ride  fraught  with  risks  and  perils  in 
the  stormy  darkness. 

The  doctor  at  Norway  House  told  her  to 
send  the  patient  by  Bombardier;  the  pa- 
tient’s brother  said  no,  the  trip  was  too  dan- 
gerous. 

“I  didn  t feel  qualified  to  make  the  deci- 
sion, ” Phyllis  says.  So  she  prayed  to  God  for 
help. 

She  decided  to  give  the  order  to  send  the 
patient  to  Norway  House,  after  involving 
the  chief  and  band  council. 

The  Bombardier  set  out  at  1:30  a.m.,  ac- 
companied by  three  Skidoos  and  another 
Bombardier.  It  broke  down  before  reaching 
Norway  House,  however,  eventually  arriv- 
ing there  at  11:30  that  morning — hours  after 
the  regular  plane  had  landed  in  Poplar  River 
and  flown  out  again. 


But  en  route,  a miracle  had  happened. 
Two  hours  after  the  patient  left  Poplar 
River,  the  bleeding  stopped.  The  patient 
survived. 

“That  was  my  worst  night,”  Phyllis  says. 
“I  couldn’t  sleep  wondering  what  was  hap- 
pening, whether  I had  made  the  right  deci- 
sion. 1 don’t  know  if  1 could  have  made  a de- 
cision without  the  Lord  at  my  side.  He 
calmed  me.  ” 

As  one  of  two  nurses  at  the  small  lake- 
shore  community  250  air  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg,  Phyllis  has  had  to  make  many 
decisions  usually  made  by  doctors  because 
of  the  isolation  of  the  community. 

The  small  young  woman  from  Emerson, 
Manitoba,  went  to  Poplar  River  in  August 
1975  as  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer.  Just  out  of  nurses’  training,  she 
felt  unsure  of  herself  many  times  in  the 
responsibilities  she  was  required  to  un- 
dertake. But  now  that  she  has  met  many  dif- 
ferent situations,  she  feels  she  would  be 
stifled  in  a city  hospital  where  nurses  are  not 
allowed  to  dispense  any  medication  what- 
soever without  a doctor’s  orders. 

During  the  two  years  Phyllis  was  in  the 
community  she  developed  a love  for  the 
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people  and  the  place.  She  has  decided  to 
take  a course  in  public  health  nursing  in 
Halifax  for  the  next  nine  months,  but,  she 
says,  if  she  followed  her  feelings,  she  could 
stay  in  Poplar  River  the  rest  of  her  life. 

“I  like  the  way  of  life,  it’s  quiet,  and  I like 
the  situation.  The  residents  are  Saulteaux, 


very  open  and  communicative.  1 got  to 
know  everyone  in  the  community,  not  just 
on  a hello-and-good-bye  basis,  but  on  a per- 
sonal level.  ” 

When  she  left,  the  community  showed  its 
appreciation  by  giving  her  a gift  and  hold- 
ing a farewell  party  for  her. 


mennoscope 


Lupe  De  Leon  has 
been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  Home 
Missions  for  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. He  replaces 
Simon  Gingerich  who 
was  secretary  for  ap- 
proximately 20  years. 

De  Leon  had  pre- 
viously served  as  as- 
sociate secretary  for 
Home  Missions.  He 
says  that  his  top  priority  as  secretary  will  be 
to  pick  up  on  the  General  Assembly  call  at 
Estes  for  a response  to  current  urban  crises. 
Gingerich  is  taking  a sabbatical  leave,  after 
which  he’ll  move  into  a new  assignment  not 
yet  disclosed.  More  detail  will  follow  in  a 
later  news  story  in  Gospel  Herald. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Sem- 
inary have  scheduled  their  annual 
Ministers’  Week,  January  16-19,  1978,  on 
the  theme,  “Enabling  Family  Life.  ” Ross  T. 
Bender,  dean  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
will  keynote  the  sessions  with  an  address, 
“The  Family  Within  the  People  of  God.  ” 
Bender  will  also  speak  on  family  life  issues 
during  late  morning  sessions  each  day.  Ken- 
neth R.  Taylor,  conference  coordinator,  said 
about  24  couples  can  participate  in  a three- 


day  marriage  enrichment  workshop  as  a 
conference  highlight.  The  workshop  will  be 
led  by  two  Harrisonburg  family  counselors, 
Daniel  R.  Shenk  and  N.  Wayne  Yoder. 
Other  workshops  will  deal  with  divorce, 
death,  delinquency,  singles  in  the  church, 
the  role  of  the  pastor’s  wife,  preparing  for 
creative  retirement,  and  handling  conflicts 
constructively.  The  meeting  is  open  to 
ministers,  church  leaders,  and  lay  persons. 
More  information  is  available  by  calling 
703-433-2771,  ext.  345;  or  by  writing  to 
Church  Relations,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Amish  Life,  the  all-time  best  seller  for 
Herald  Press,  has  gone  into  its  thirtieth 
printing.  More  than  half  a million  copies 
have  sold  since  it  first  came  out  25  years  ago. 
The  40-page  booklet  with  many  photo- 
graphs gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  beliefs  of  the  Amish.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold  along 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  in  tourist 
gift  shops.  The  author,  John  A.  Hostetler, 
was  born  and  reared  in  an  Amish  home  near 
Belleville,  Pa.  His  companion  booklet,  Men- 
nonite Life,  released  in  1959,  has  passed  the 
quarter-million-copy  mark  in  sales. 

Hesston  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
respiratory  therapy  faculty  member  begin- 
ning in  June  1978.  Duties  involve  a com- 
bination of  classroom  and  clinical  instruc- 


Ruth Nulton  Moore 


tion.  The  respiratory  program,  a two-year 
registry  program  approved  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  in  its  fourth  year. 
Minimum  credentials  are  Registered  Res- 
piratory Therapist  (RRT)  and  BS  degrees. 
Teaching  experience  is  preferred.  (Contract 
is  for  twelve  months.  Send  resume  to,  or 
call,  Gerry  Lichti,  Academic  Dean,  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  the 
setting  of  Ruth  Nul- 
ton Moore’s  latest  ju- 
venile novel.  The 
Ghost  Bird  Mys- 
tery. Suitable  for 
readers  in  grades  5 
through  8,  The  Ghost 
Bird  Mystery  tells  the 
story  of  a Mennonite 
family  from  Indiana 
who  stumbles  into  a lot  of  excitement  when 
they  move  into  a deserted  house  on  Blue 
Mountain  in  Pennsylvania.  Ruth  Nulton 
Moore,  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  has 
written  poetry  and  stories  for  Children's 
Activities,  Jack  and  Jill,  and  three  other 
books.  The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery,  published 
by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kitchener,  Ontario,  is  available  in 
bookstores  in  both  softcover  and  hardcover 
editions  at  $2.95  and  $3.95  (in  Canada, 
$3.25  and  $4.35). 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  host  the 
fifth  annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Fes- 
tival at  7:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  (November  20) 
in  the  chapel-auditorium.  Congregations 
from  eight  districts  in  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  will  participate  in  the  songfest. 
Roy  D.  Roth,  festival  coordinator,  said 
the  program  will  include  12  congregational 
hymns,  four  numbers  by  a children’s  mass 
chorus,  and  four  numbers  by  an  adult  mass 


Mfter  hearing  an  extended  scriptural  passage  in  Toba  a listener  told 
Albert  Buckwalter,  “When  I hear  God’s  word  in  my  language,  my  heart  has 
to  dance  for  joy.” 

Such  incidents  overshadow  the  moments  of  emotional  fatigue  from 
the  long  and  tedious  process  of  translating  the  Bible.  For  more  than  20 
years  Albert  and  Lois  Buckwalter  have  served  among  the  Tobas  of  the 
Chaco  Province  of  Argentina.  Albert  analyzed  the  language  and  with  a 
Toba  translation  assistant  finished  the  New  Testament  in  1976.  There  is  a 
desire  among  the  Mocovi'  and  Pilaga'  Indians  for  translations  in  their 
languages  as  well. 

Helping  people  gain  the  scripture  in  their  own  language,  that’s  how 
Albert  Buckwalter  is  on  board  with  the  Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  4651 5 
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Openings  at  Hesston 

for 

Interterm , 
Second  Term 

1.  Study  Bible  for  2 or  4 weeks 
in  January 

Three  Bible  Courses  are  available  during  January  at 
Hesston.  They  are  designed  for  the  person  or  couple  who 
wants  some  practical  in-depth  Bible  study  but  who  can  only 
get  away  for  two  weeks  or  a month.  Available  for  credit  or 
audit.  Lodging  and  meals  are  available. 

1.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 

January  3-13 

2.  Inductive  Bible  Study:  I & II  Peter 

January  16-27 

3.  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church 

January  16-27 

2.  Second  Term 

(beginning  January  31,  1978) 

Openings  in  several  programs  for  persons  who  would  like 
to  begin  school  before  next  fall.  Entrance  dates  are  January  3 
or  January  31.  Scholarships,  grants  and  loans  are  available. 


For  more  information  write: 

Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316-327-4221 


chorus.  Rehearsals  for  the  two  special 
groups  will  take  place  simultaneously  in 
EMC’s  chapel-auditorium  and  Recital  Hall, 
2:00-4:30  p.m.,  Sunday. 

Bill  and  Lucy  Yoder  left  the  United 
States  on  October  12  to  return  to  Berlin, 
West  Germany,  for  a three-year  term  of 
missionary  service.  The  Yoders  will  continue 
to  develop  a witness  and  fellowship  with 
Christians  in  Eastern  European  countries. 
Their  current  address  is  Potsdamen  Str.  15A, 
1000  Berlin-West  45,  Germany. 

Sales  at  the  second  annual  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Mennonite  Relief  Sale,  held  at  Rocky 
Eord  Mennonite  Church  (Colo.),  exceeded 
last  year’s  by  more  than  60  percent.  Receipts 
totaled  $12,300,  including  $1,287  for  Self- 
Help  program.  A grandfather  clock  was  auc- 
tioned off  for  $1,050  and  a birch  comer 
china  cupboard  went  for  $510.  Both  items 
were  handcrafted  by  several  local  men. 
Eight  of  the  eleven  full-size  quilts  brought 
$100  or  more.  Top  bid  for  a “sampler  ” quilt 
was  $305.  A total  of  41  quilts,  comforters, 
and  afghans  from  crib  to  queen-size  were 
sold.  Those  attending  came  from  Colorado, 
Texas,  and  Kansas.  Support  and  donations 
came  from  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  Men- 
nonite Conference. 

A series  of  five  booklets  written  by  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Mennonite  historian  and  theolo- 
gian, expounds  some  of  the  major  emphases 
of  the  New  Testament  as  understood  in  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  The  titles 
of  the  books  are:  How  Mennonites  Came  to 
Be,  What  Mennonites  Believe,  The  Way  to 
a New  Life,  The  Way  of  Peace,  and  Dis- 
ciples of  fesus.  The  series  bridges  the  gap 
between  scholarly  Mennonite  writing  and 
non- Mennonite  literature  that  emphasizes 
salvation  but  often  neglects  discipleship. 
The  series  was  commissioned  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  to  assist  persons  around 
the  world  in  understanding  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  heritage.  Plans  are  underway  to 
translate  the  series  into  Spanish,  Japan- 
ese, German,  French,  and  other  languages. 
Rights  for  translation  into  other  languages 
are  available  through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  books  are  available  in  North 
America  from  Herald  Press  at  75(p  each. 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler,  missionaries 
serving  with  the  Muria  Mennonite  Church 
of  Indonesia,  moved  from  Sintang  where 
they  had  studied  language,  to  Putussibau  in 
West  Kalimantan.  They  will  initiate  a new 
outreach  among  rain  forest  people  in  the 
Mandai  and  Kalis  river  basins.  The  Beidlers 
are  appointed  and  supported  by  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  through 
a cooperative  administrative  arrangement 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Muria  Mennonite  Church.  The  Muria 
church  has  appointed  several  other  couples 
who  will  work  with  the  Beidlers.  Beidler 
reports  that  people  in  Putussibau  County 
have  never  heard  the  gospel,  but  he  believes 
God  has  prepared  the  rain  forest  people  to 
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respond  to  the  news  of  Jesus  Christ  at  this 
time.  They  note  that  the  blood  sacrifice  of 
pigs  and  chickens  is  a basic  element  of  the 
people’s  religious  experience  and  believe 
that  if  the  gospel  is  shared,  the  people  will 
recognize  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  all  they  have 
hoped  for. 

Joe  D.  Yoder,  of  West  Jefferson,  Ohio, 
will  chair  the  1978  Fund  for  Quality  Teach- 
ing at  Goshen  College.  As  chairman  of  the 
fund  committee,  Yoder  is  responsible  for 
overall  fund  drive  involving  some  15,000 
Goshen  College  alumni.  Last  year  alumni 
contributed  $302,800  to  Goshen  College,  an 
increase  of  28  percent  over  giving  in  1976. 
Plans  this  year  call  for  maintenance  of  that 
record.  Yoder  has  just  completed  a two-year 
term  as  member  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Board.  He  graduated  from  Goshen  College 
in  1951,  and  then  studied  at  Ohio  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  has  been  a 
farmer  for  24  years,  and  during  that  time  has 
been  involved  with  the  Madison  County 
Health  Board,  the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

African  missionary  David  W.  Shenk  re- 
ports that  the  Eastleigh  congregation  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  has  commissioned  ten  per- 
sons— about  one  fourth  of  the  member- 
ship—to  be  the  nucleus  of  a new  congrega- 
tion in  Mathare,  a low-income  area  on  the 
edge  of  Nairobi.  Evangelist  Jeremia 
Orwenyo,  who  lives  in  Mathare,  has  been 
appointed  to  lead  the  new  work.  He  is  a 
tailor  by  trade  and  will  support  his  family 
with  some  help  from  the  Eastleigh  group. 
Shenk  says  the  church  in  Kenya  is  planning 
under  the  blessing  of  God  to  double  its 
membership  and  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions within  the  next  five  years.  The  Kenya 
Mennonite  Church  now  has  1,200  members 
in  40  congregations. 

The  first  annual  West  Coast  Mennonite 
Men’s  Chorus,  scheduled  to  perform  in  a 
double  concert  at  the  Eresno  Convention 
Center  Theatre  on  April  2,  1978,  will  begin 
registering  singers  on  Sunday,  November 


13,  1977.  A special  registration  packet  will 
be  available  to  each  of  the  participating 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations of  the  six  Western  states.  Each 
state  is  presently  organizing  a representative 
steering  committee  to  handle  rehearsals, 
registration,  and  publicity.  Five  hundred 
men  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
concert  in  Fresno,  California,  on  April  2, 
1978,  which  follows  the  MCC  Relief  Sale 
held  in  Reedley  on  April  1,  1977,  Dietrich 
Friesen  of  Fresno  Pacific  College  will  direct 
the  West  Coast  chorus. 

The  Fairview  congregation,  Surrey, 
North  Dakota,  is  planning  to  celebrate  its 
75th  anniversary  on  July  19  and  20,  1978. 
Persons  previously  associated  with  the  con- 
gregation and  other  interested  persons  are 
encouraged  to  plan  to  attend. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  nursing 
department  has  been  awarded  a $37,529 
capitation  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW), 
Vida  S.  Huber,  chairperson  of  the  depart- 
ment, announced.  Funds  will  likely  go 
toward  staff  enrichment,  developing  com- 
puter use  in  the  self-paced  program,  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  “learning  lab, 
and  a transcultural  nursing  seminar,  she 
noted.  Nearly  250  students  are  enrolled  in 
nursing,  the  college’s  largest  program. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at  East 
Union,  Kalona,  Iowa;  and  one  at  Erisman, 
Manheim,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  D.  Ramer 
from  R.  2,  Box  24  to  1053  S.  Trappe  Rd., 
Collegeville,  PA  19426. 


readers  say 

We  have  been  getting  Gospel  Herald  for  nearly 
57  years  and  we  did  not  need  cartoons.  1 don  t 
understand  why  adult  Christians  need  them  now 
We  are  against  them.  I suppose  a lot  of  folks  could 
see  cartoons  in  their  news  on  the  funny  pages.  If 
we  didn't  enjoy  and  appreciate  Gospel  Herald  we 
wouldn't  have  kept  on  getting  it  all  these  years.— 
Anna  B.  Bender,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


. . . so  I say  to  you  that  TV 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  faith.  Of  all 
prime-time  shows,  82%  contain 
violence.  Sixteen  minutes  of 
commercials  per  hour  are 
distorting  our  values 


Members  of  our  own 
Mennonite  Church  spend 
eight  times  as  many  hours 
watching  TV  as  in  church 
plus  reading  the  Bible. 
The  peril  oiTV  must  be 
countered  at  any  cost. . . . 


. . . and  now  this  is  Aria 
Mast  saying  so  long  and  see 
you  next  week  on  The 
- 71  Mennonite  Way. 

ONTV\£Mt<  I 


The  Gospel  Herald  is  one  important  way  for  us 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  home  church  whde 
away  on  study.  I have  been  impressed  with  the 
contents  and  its  challenges. 

The  Sept.  13  number  just  arrived  and  I want  to 
commencT  heartily  Theron  Schlabach  s Hear, 
Hear!’’  This  is  the  crucial  issue  now.  The  natural 
tendency  of  any  religious  group  is  to  justify  arid 
rationalize  the  way  things  are.  The  Christian  call- 
ing  is  to  take  seriously  Christ  s call  for  critically 
transforming;  that  is  not  natural  or  easy.  Theron  s 
word  must  be  read  “into  " Richard  Detweiler  s 
“Shifts  in  the  Focus  of  Church  Life.  H Clair 
Amstutz  illustrates  in  his  letter  on  the  problem  of 
homosexuality  the  very  thing  that  Theron  was 
calling  for  — David  A.  Shank,  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. 


births 

' ( ihildrvn  arc  an  hfrita^f  of  thf  l,4jrd  1 Fs  127  3) 

Byler,  Lester  T.  and  Naomi  (Zook),  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.,  second  and  third  children,  first  and 
second  sons,  John  Walter  and  Jay  Lester,  June  1, 
1977. 

Detweiler,  Robert  and  Susan  (Miller),  Inola, 
Okla.,  tenth  child,  third  son,  Robert  Edward, 
Sept.  27,  1977.  (One  son  and  one  daughter 
dcccflscd  ) 

Early,  Roy  and  Phyllis  (Garber),  Dayton,_Va., 
seeond  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Roy,  Oct.  7,  1977. 

Esch,  James  and  Eunice  (Lehman),  Birdsboro, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jevon  Wendall,  Oct. 

7 1977. 

Franz,  Helmut  and  Martha  (Gingerich),  Burr 
Oak  Mich.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  second  and 
third  sons,  Jason  Daniel  and  Matthew  Paul,  Oct. 

18,  1977.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Hatton,  Jeffrey  and  Janalyce  (Kendall),  Green- 
town,  Ind.,  first  child,  Ryan  Nathaniel,  Oct.  8, 
1977. 

Heller,  Harvey  and  Barbara  (Gochnauer) 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Daniel 
Harvey,  Oct.  20,  1977. 

Jutzi,  Paul  and  Priscilla  (Weaver),  Reading, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Loren  Jay,  Oct.  15,  1977_ 

Kratz,  Clyde  and  Eunice  (Kolb),  Kulpsjille, 
Pa  first  child,  Jonathan  Arlan,  Sept.  11,  1977. 

Martens,  Eldon  and  Cindy  (Showalter)  Inman, 
Kan.  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth,  Oct.  21,  1977. 

Miller,  Ervin  and  Marie  (Steury),  Spencerville, 
Ind.  first  child,  Shanan  Lane,  Oct.  12,  1977 
Schneider,  Al  and  Betty  (Bontrager),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Erin  joy,  Oct.  17.  1977. 

Selzer,  Harvey  and  Dana  (Leeper),  Protection, 
Kan  first  child.  Amber  De  Anne,  Oct.  19,  1977. 

Stutzman,  Kent  and  Cinthia  (Stutzman),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  second  daughter,  Tara  Jo,  Oct.  19, 
1977 

Sutter,  Pete  and  Rita  (Schrock),  Groveland,  111., 
third  son,  Jeremy  Jay,  Oct.  20,  1977. 

Troyer,  Al  and  Debbie  (Baker),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kellie  Renae,  Oct.  20, 
1977 

Troyer,  Jerry  Jay  and  Linda  (Sutter),  Adair, 
Okla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joshua  Clare,  Oct. 
12  1977. 

Troyer,  Leon  and  Rebecca  (Miller),  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith  Jerry,  Sept. 
29  1977. 

Weaver,  John  and  Carol  (Geiser),  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Stephane  Lorel,  Oct.  o, 
1977.  , , , 

Wenger,  Galen  and  Carolyn  (Liechty),  Ar- 
lington, Mass.,  second  child,  first  son,  Aaron 
Joseph,  Oct.  21,  1977. 

Yoder,  Byron  and  Rebecca  (Miller),  Howe, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Rachel  Christine,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Yoder,  Craig  and  Nancy  (Davidhizar),_Phoemx, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Brent  Jason,  Oct.  24,  1977. 
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Wesselhoeft,  Paul  and  Marv  Lou  (Yoder), 
Bremen,  Ohio,  first  child,  Adelneid  Margarete, 
Oct.  24,  1977. 


marriages 

"Thev  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Gen  2 24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion tt)  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Cook — Miller. — Carl  Patrick  Cook,  Green- 
town,  Ind.,  and  Donna  Marie  Miller,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Lee  Miller,  Aug. 
13,  1977. 

Loewen — Martin. — Les  Loewen,  Kitchener, 
Ont. , and  Verna  Martin,  Waterloo,  On t.,  both  of  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont  , by  Willis  Hunking,  Oct.  1, 1977. 

Janzen — Nyce. — Steven  Janzen,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Bonita  Nyce,  Harleysville,  Pa,,  Salford  cong., 
by  Willis  Miller,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Martin  — Brugmann.  — Robert  Martin,  Twin 
Lakes,  Ohio,  and  Joan  Ann  Brugmann,  Mantua, 
Ohio,  Aurora  cong.,  by  David  F.  Miller,  Aug.  6, 
1977. 

Miller — Ruppert. — James  A.  Miller,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  and  Darlene  L.  Ruppert,  Stony 
Brook  cong.,  York,  Pa.,  by  H,  Raymond  Charles, 
Oct.  22,  1977. 

Miller  — Hash.  — Marion  Miller,  Middle- 
burv,  Ind.,  and  Erma  Eash,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
both  from  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontrager,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Ritter — Moyer. — Kenneth  Ritter,  Jr.,  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Donna  Sue  Moyer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller, 
Oct.  15,  1977. 

Roes — Widrick. — Marvin  David  Roes  and  San- 
dra Sue  Widrick,  both  from  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Naumburg  Cons,  cong.,  by  Elmer  Moser,  Oct.  22, 
1977. 

Thomas — Slagell. — Devert  Thomas  and  Kathy 
Slagell,  both  from  Pleasant  View  cong..  Hydro, 
Okla.,  by  Chester  Slagell,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Yoder— Bertsche, — James  R.  Yoder,  Clarence 
Center  (N.Y.)  cong,,  and  Linda  Bertsche,  Elkhart, 
INd.,  by  James  Bertsche,  father  of  the  bride.  Sept. 
24,  1977. 

Yoder  — Miller.  — Larry  Yoder,  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  and  Christine  Miller,  Oxford,  Pa.,  both 
from  the  Hicksville  cong.,  by  James  Miller  and 
Ralph  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Wagner — Mathews. — David  Wagner  and  Ve- 
nita  Mathews,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Mountain  View 
cong.,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  June  25,  1977. 

Zehr — Zehr. — Lauren  Dale  Zehr,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  and  Debbie  Ruth  Zehr,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  both 
of  Carthage  cong.,  by  Earl  R.  Zehr,  July  9,  1977. 


obituaries 

Blessed  ure  (lie  dead  which  die  in  the  laird  " ( Kev  14  1:3).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  « ho  die  as  members  of  the*  Men- 
iioiule  ( hureli  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  fmrn 
other  denomuiatioiis 

Beck,  Rosa,  daughter  of  Christ  and  Fannie 
(Schlatter)  Stuckey,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  Ind., 
May  27,  1889;  died  at  DeKalb  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  12,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Dec.  7,  1908 
she  was  married  to  Emanuel  Beck,  who  died  ori 
Nov  20,  1955.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Melvin  and 
Merle),  12  grandchildren,  24  great-grandchildren, 
3 great-great-pandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Wilham  Stuckey).  Four  sons  preceded  her  in 
'^'as  a member  of  Leo  Mennonite 
C.hurch,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
14,  in  charge  of  Earl  Hartman;  interment  in  Leo 
Cemetery. 

Borntrager,  Daniel  C.,  was  born  at  Haven, 
Kan.,  Nov.  7,  1898;  died  at  Laggange  Co.  Hos- 
pital, Oct,  19,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  26,  1922 
he  was  married  to  Polly  Stutzman,  who  died  ori 
Aug.  4,  193r.  On  Nov.  4,  1944,  he  was  married  to 


Lena  Miller  Slabaugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (John,  Robert,  and  Stanley  Born- 
trager), 2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Wilbur  Christ- 
ner,  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Carol  Hawkins),  4 stepsons 
(Wilbur,  Lloyd,  Wayne,  and  Glen  Slabaugh),  27 
randchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  one 
rother  (Chris  Borntrager),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Mattie  Knepp,  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Lydia 
Stutzman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Millie  Johnson)  and  a grandson.  He 
was  a member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Topeka,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Joe  J.  Swartz; 
interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Sadie,  daughter  of  Henry  M.  and  Annie 
(Kaufman)  Eash,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  27,  1897;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1977;  aged  80  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Effie  Holsopple  and  Mrs. 
Trella  Harshberger).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  4 brothers  (Amos,  Menno,  Josiah,  and  Sem  K.). 
she  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Johnstown.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  17 
at  Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  David 
D,  Shetler  and  John  Kraybill;  interment  in 
Thomas  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Rudy,  was  born  in  Davis  Co.,  Ind., 
Aug.  4,  1889;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind,,  Oct.  20,  1977;  aged  88  y.  Surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Sara  Gingerich  and  Rose — Mrs. 
Chris  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  Clinton  Frame 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Miller  Funeral  Home,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Oct.  22, 
in  charge  of  Vernon  E.  Bontreger;  interment  in 
Waterloo  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Hackman,  Wilmer  D.,  was  born  Apr.  11,  1909; 
died  Aug.  31,  1977;  aged  68y.  He  was  married  to 
Alice  Borneman,  who  survives.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Franconia  Mennonite  church.  Sept. 
3,  in  charge  of  Abram  G.  Metz,  Stanley  G.  God- 
shall,  and  James  L.  Maust;  interment  in  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Amsa  H.,  son  of  Henry  and  Fannie 
(Baumgartner)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  31,  1894;  died  at  Greencroft  Nurs- 
ing Center,  Oct.  25,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  2, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Nona  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Miriam— 
Mrs.  Lowell  Byler,  Naomi — Mrs.  John  Lederach, 
and  Mrs,  Ron  Kennel),  7 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Alvin),  and  one  sister  (Carrie).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Jan.  1,  1939,  and  to 
the  office  of  bishop  on  Dec.  21,  1952.  He  served 
in  Spanish  Mission  work  in  south  Texas,  Clinton 
Brick  congregation  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  the  Port- 
land (Ore.)  congregation.  He  was  a member  of 
Clinton  Brick  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  John 
Lederach  and  Ron  Kennel;  interment  in  Clinton 
Brick  Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Elias  W.,  son  of  Elias  and  Sarah  (Wasser) 
Kulp,  was  born  in  Mainland,  Pa.,  July  3,  1880; 
died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Oct.  13,  1977;  aged  97  y.  On  June  1,  1901,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Clemens,  who  died  on  May 
22,  1952.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Sarah  Long- 
acre,  Elizabeth— Mrs.  Henry  G,  Yoder,  Mary— 
Mrs.  Abraham  B,  Gehman,  Ruth — Mrs.  Andrew 
Nafziger,  and  Grace — Mrs.  George  Miller),  2 sons 
(Edgar  C.  and  Jacob  C.  Kulp),  33  grandchildren, 
52  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great- 
Sf^ndchilcT  On  May  17,  1923,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  served  the  Bally  congregation  of 
which  he  was  a member.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Oct.  16,  and  at 
Ballv  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of 
Paul  E.  Longacre,  James  C.  Longacre,  and  Henry 
P.  Yoder;  interment  in  Bally  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Lichty,  Solomon,  son  of  Rudolph  and  Rachael 
(Schrag)  Lichty,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.,  May  23,  1900;  died  at  Stratford  General 
Hospital,  Sept.  30,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On  Dec.  8, 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Jantzi,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Ervin,  Lome, 


Elmer,  Lloyd,  and  Aaron),  one  daughter  (Leo- 
na— Mrs.  Tom  Mason),  21  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Moses),  and  2 
sisters  (Nancy  Bellar  and  Mary — Mrs.  Chris 
Gerber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(David),  one  brother  (Aaron),  and  one  sister 
(Susan — Mrs.  Dan  Gerber).  He  was  a member  of 
Maple  View  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob  Roes; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Otto,  Hazel  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and 
Rachel  (Livengood)  Otto,  was  born  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1904;  died  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  Oct.  21, 
1977;  aged  73  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Mark 
Otto).  Me  was  a member  of  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
24,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill  and  Walter  C. 
Otto;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Eli  E.,  son  of  Eli  J,  and  Magdelena 
(Miller)  Schlabach,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  July  3,  1887;  died  at  Furgala  Nursing 
Home,  Lancaster,  N.Y.,  Oct.  24,  1977;  aged  90  y. 
On  Nov,  25,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Jemima 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Levi,  Albert,  and  Daniel),  2 daughters  (Dora — 
Mrs.  Erwin  Helmuth,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Norman 
Gilbert),  24  grandchildren,  and  16  great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Eli,  Jr.).  He  was  a member  of  Alden  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
26,  in  charge  of  Titus  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Alden  Union  Cemetery. 

Snavely,  Abram  L.,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Snavely,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Nov,  10,  1899;  died  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1977;  aged  78  y. 
On  Nov.  18,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Anna  L. 
Denlinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Marie  L.  Snavely).  He  was  a member 
of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Elam 
Stauffer,  Melvin  Lauver,  Jacob  Frederick,  and 
Lester  Wenger;  interment  in  Mellingers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Jonas  A.,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
(Auker)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Thompsontown,  Pa., 
Aug.  22,  1891;  died  at  Pottstown  Memorial  Med- 
ical Center,  Oct.  22,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan.  12, 
1915,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Kolb,  who  died  on 
Jan.  27,  1957.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Grace, 
Kathryn — Mrs.  Jesse  Enst,  and  Florence — Mrs. 
Robert  Keener),  3 sons  (Harold,  Paul,  and 
Gerald),  27  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grand- 
children, He  was  a member  of  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
26,  in  charge  of  Norman  G.  Kolb  and  Charles 
Gogel;  interment  in  Vincent  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Nola  K.,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Oct.  30,  1916;  died  at  Akron  City  Hospital, 
Akron,  Ohio,  Oct.  11,  1977;  aged  60  y.  On  June 
25,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Paul  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Sharon — 
Mrs.  Tom  Lapsley,  Kathv,  and  Rhonda),  one 
sister  (Viola — Mrs.  Floyd  Snore),  and  one  brother 
(Rollin  Krabill).  She  was  a member  of  Stoner 
Heights  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  14, 
in  charge  of  Leonard  Garber;  interment  in  Beech 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Ministers'  Week.  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va..  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Feb.  10.  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
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MAF  leaves  Ethiopia 
UPC  missionaries  return 

After  17  years  of  successful  operation  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Missionary  Aviation  Fellow- 
ship (MAF)  has  withdrawn  from  the  country 
because  of  internal  conflict  by  guerrillas  and 
war  with  adjoining  Somalia.  MAF  said  the 
Fellowship’s  five  planes  had  been  flown  out 
of  the  country  to  Nairobi,  the  capital  of 
nearby  Kenya,  and  would  be  used  in  the 
Sudan  and  Tanzania.  A few  missionaries 
have  chosen  to— or  been  forced  to— stay  be- 
hind in  Ethiopia.  The  interdenominational 
specialist  mission  provides  air  transport  to 
more  than  60  missionary  organizations  and 
national  churches  in  25  countries  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  It  operates  in  areas 
where  roads  are  poor  or  nonexistent,  giving 
missionaries  a fast  and  economical  means  of 
travel. 

About  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  34  missionaries  who  have  left 
United  Presbyterian  mission  projects  in 
Ethiopia  since  1976  because  of  escalating 
revolutionary  harassment,  may  return  soon. 

Churches  have  priorities  crossed, 
asserts  Alan  Geyer 

Speaking  at  the  inauguration  of  a new 
Center  for  Theology  and  Public  Policy  in 
Washington,  D C.,  director  Alan  Geyer  said 
this  seems  *a  very  bad  time  for  launching 
such  a center.”  He  spoke  contemptuously  of 
what  he  termed  “this  season  of  religious  nar- 
cissism and  exhibitionism,  of  zealous  retreat 
on  the  one  hand  and  T-shirt  and  Jaumper- 
sticker  piety  on  the  other.  More  seriously, 
he  continued,  “churches  are  exhausting 
themselves  in  new  schisms  over  sex  and  or- 
dination, liturgy  and  charismatics,  mindless 
emotionalism  and  biblical  literalism.  There 
is  an  altogether  scandalous  introversion  of 
religious  energy.  This  introversion,  I be- 
lieve, is  completely  contrary  to  the  mission 
of  ‘ Church  for  Others. ’ 


Latin  Americans  reported  shocked 
by  U.S.  opposition  to  Canal  pacts 

The  Latin  American  Mission  based  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  reports  that  Christians  in 
Latin  America  are  “shocked”  at  the  opposi- 
tion of  many  U.S.  citizens  to  the  proposed 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  It  said  that  an  open 
letter  ” from  a group  of  Christian  pro- 
fessionals in  Costa  Rica  was  transmitted  to 
its  headquarters  and  to  other  evangelical 
agencies.  Citing  biblical  incidents,  includ- 


ing that  in  which  a rich  man  steals  the  lamb 
of  a poor  neighbor  rather  than  sacrifice  his 
own,  the  Costa  Rican  group  charged  that 
the  U.S.  had  acted  in  a similar  manner  and 
secured  possession  of  the  canal  by  big  stick 
tactics.”  The  group  held  that  the  new 
treaties,  correcting  some  of  the  grosser  injus- 
tices in  the  original,  is  long  overdue  and  that 
it  deserves  the  support  of  Christians  in  the 
U.S. 


Marshall  plan  for  Third  World 
advocated  by  Barbara  Ward 

A 20-year  “Marshall  Plan  ” by  the  West  to 
spur  development  of  Third  World  countries 
was  recommended  by  economist  Barbara 
Ward  (Lady  Jackson)  at  a Roman  Catholic 
Justice  and  Peace  Commission  meeting  in 
London,  England.  She  said  the  plan  would 
also  serve  the  interests  of  the  rich  nations 
and  that  an  active  and  outspoken  lobby  in 
Britain,  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  internationally  should  mobilize 
support  for  it.  Miss  Ward  said  her  plan 
would  be  to  stabilize  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  gather,  in  years  of  good  harvests, 
enough  grain  for  100  days  consumption 
when  poor  harvests  follow.  It  would  also 
redress  the  balance  in  world  trade  toward 
food  and  agricultural  services,  emphasize 
farming,  and  thus  stem  the  exodus  from  the 
country  to  the  cities. 

Amnesty  International  campaigns 
for  Indonesian  prisoners 

Amnesty  International,  winner  of  the 
1977  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  its  efforts  in  be- 
half of  political  prisoners,  announced  plans 
in  New  York  and  in  London  for  a major 
campaign  for  the  release  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  in  Indonesia.  The 
organization  reported  that  55,000  to  100,000 
political  prisoners  are  being  held  in  Indo- 
nesia, most  of  them  arrested  after  an  at- 
tempted coup  in  1965  when  a number  of 
middle-ranking  officers  tried  to  destroy  the 
leadership  of  the  Indonesian  army  and  as- 
sassinated six  senior  generals.  The  at- 
tempted coup  was  quelled  by  surviving 
army  leaders,  who  then  accused  the  Indo- 
nesian Communist  Party  of  involvement. 
“Massive  arrests  followed,  the  AI  report 
states,  “in  the  course  of  which  more  than 
half  a million  people  were  killed,  and  at 
least  as  many  imprisoned.” 

Anglican  report  on  young  people: 

God  alive,  church  boring 

God  is  living  but  the  church  is  boring,  ac- 
cording to  a discussion  paper  based  on  an 
exploratory  study  of  young  people’s  beliefs 
commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Church  of  England’s  General  Synod. 
When  questioned  on  the  church,  the  paper 
said,  “Virtually  all  who  attended  at  all  found 


Sunday  school  a pleasant  experience  as  a 
small  child.  From  about  the  age  of  eight, 
however,  they  begin  to  get  bored.  In 
most  cases,”  it  added,  “churchgoing  ceases 
around  the  age  of  12  to  14,  as  it  had  become 
‘boring’  and  was  making  irritatingly  regular 
claims  on  the  young  person’s  time  just  at  the 
point  where  the  peer  group  is  beginning  to 
have  a major  pull. 

“Committed  ‘believers’  were  a mere 
handful,  and  were  all  part  of  an  evangelical 
Jesus  movement  which  used  pop  culture  and 
emphasized  conversion,  inwardness,  and  the 
Person  of  Jesus  as  permanently  close  to  the 
personal  convert.  Even  where  there  was  no 
clear  pattern  of  belief,  very  frequently  the 
image  of  the  real  Christian  was  close  to  the 
ideal  of  the  Jesus  convert.” 


Transcendental  Meditation  courses 
in  public  schools  ruled  unconstitutional 
Government-sponsored  classes  m Trans- 
cendental Meditation  (TM)  at  several  New 
Jersey  schools  were  ruled  unconstitutional 
by  a federal  court  judge.  Judge  Curtis  H. 
Meaner  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  said  that 
the  program  “violates  the  establishment  of 
religion  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  s 
First  Amendment  and  its  teaching  must  be 
enjoined.”  His  ruling  covers  a suit  filed 
early  in  1976  by  Americans  United  tor 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  a group 
called  Coalition  for  Religious  Integrity,  the 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Christian  Coalition,  and  11 
individual  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
plaintiffs. 

Claims  young  people 
grossly  uninformed  on  sex 

Despite  the  increasing  sexual  activity 
among  teenagers,  American  young  people 
are  grossly  uninformed  on  the  facts  of  sex, 
according  to  a new  Public  Affairs  pamphlet 
published  in  New  York.  “Sex  education  iii 
the  United  States  is  an  illusion,  say  Sol 
Gordon  and  Irving  R.  Dickrnan  in  Sex 
Education;  The  Parents’  Role.”  They  hold 
that  “while  it  is  true  that  sexual  activity 
has  increased  to  where  about  half  of  all 
teenagers  have  sexual  intercourse  before 
they  finish  high  school,  the  alarming  rates  of 
pregnancy  and  venereal  disease  among 
teenagers  show  that  activity  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  knowledge. 

Many  parents  avoid  talking  to  Iheir 
children  about  sex  because  they  feel  un- 
comfortable,” preferring  that  sex  education 
be  handled  by  an  “expert,”  the  pamphlet 
states.  The  authors  urge  parents  to  open 
communication  lines  with  their  children  on 
the  topic  of  sex,  and  keep  the  lines  open. 
Parents  “will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how 
little  technical  information  you  really  have 
to  know.  ...  It  is  more  important  to  convey 
to  your  child  that  you  are  an  askable  parent 
than  that  you  know  everything. 
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To  John  D.  Nyce 


Dear  John: 

I have  read  and  pondered  your  paper  “The  Mennonite 
Church:  an  organizational  analysis”  and  tried  to  see  what 
significance  it  has  for  me.  I hear  you  say  that  in  the 
development  of  Mennonite  Church  organization,  authority 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  congregations  and  now  resides 
principally  in  the  hands  of  staff  members,  or  one  might  say 
“bureaucrats.” 

This  issue  is  of  interest  to  me  because  as  Gospel  Herald 
editor,  I consider  myself  an  advocate  of  the  people  and  yet  I 
am  a denominational  bureaucrat  myself.  Though  I was 
formerly  in  agriculture,  just  the  other  night  I received  a New 
Testament  as  a reward  for  25  years  with  the  same  institution, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Can  such  an  institutional 
person  be  an  advocate  of  the  people? 

Your  report  was  seen  as  sufficiently  important  for  our 
publisher  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Publishing  House 
administrative  council.  According  to  the  minutes  of  our 
meeting  “A  major  block  of  time  was  spent  on  this  study 
report.”  We  felt  a little  like  Jesus’  disciples  on  the  night  of 
His  betrayal.  “Is  it  I?  ” 

In  the  end  we  were  not  able  to  solve  the  question  of  our 
own  calling.  We  are  as  you  describe  us  “career  people,  well 
entrenched  ” though  not  all  have  been  “promoted  upward 
within  the  agency.” 

We  did,  however,  work  extensively  with  one  issue,  the  role 
of  the  Publication  Board.  We  expressed  the  opinion  that 
more  opportunity  should  be  made  for  members  of  the  Board 
to  function  as  representatives  of  the  publishing  work,  to  give 
to  and  receive  counsel  from  those  they  represent  as  our  board 
of  control.  (In  this  we  were  no  doubt  a little  hasty,  since  we 
had  not  asked  our  board  members  whether  they  wish  to 
perform  this  function  but  the  idea  came  to  us  and  we  thought 
it  had  validity.  They  will  certainly  be  free  to  form  their  own 
opinions. ) 

Our  discussion  was  informed  in  part  by  a memory  of  the 
former  Publication  Board  made  up  of  representatives  from 
every  district  conference.  This  Board  came  to  more  than  30 
members  and  was  too  large  for  intensive  work.  It  met  only 
once  a year  and  in  between  a lot  of  decisions  were  made  by 
the  executive  committee.  But  the  Board  was  visible  and  if 
congregational  leaders  had  an  official  complaint,  they  knew 
where  to  go  with  it. 


You  have  properly  observed  that  we  staff  persons  see 
ourselves  as  “servants  ’ of  the  congregations,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  bidding  for  their  cooperation.  For  we  have 
programs  or  services  to  “sell.”  Some  of  us  are  seeking  their 
contributions;  others  need  their  business.  When  they  send 
their  money  or  take  their  business  elsewhere,  we  feel 
rejected,  for  we  understood  that  they  had  called  us  into  our 
positions.  Yet  I know  that  this  is  an  option  that  we  must 
recognize.  If  the  congregation  is  to  have  integrity  as  a place 
of  authority  under  God,  it  needs  the  freedom  to  decide 
whether  the  goods  and  services  offered  are  useful. 

The  real  issues,  you  say,  are  power,  authority  and 
leadership,  and  the  danger  of  elitism.  “The  real  challenge 
before  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its  organizational  leaders 
is  to  practice  leadership  and  delegate  authority  that  truly 
honors,  creates,  and  guarantees  congregational  centrality.” 
For  this,  you  say,  there  will  need  to  be  “true  servant- 
leadership — not  self-selected  but  chosen  by  the  group,  not 
elitist  but  open  to  and  actively  shared  by  many,  not  self- 
propagating  but  directed  by  God  through  the  people.  ” 

Now,  John,  that  is  quite  a large  order.  As  you  can  imagine 
my  task  as  Gospel  Herald  editor  is  a delicate  one  in  this 
regard.  On  the  one  hand,  I believe  the  publication  belongs  to 
the  people.  It  is  intended  to  be  a spiritual  ministry  to  the 
Mennonite  Church.  On  the  other  hand  I believe  the 
publication  has  a responsibility  to  the  church  organizations, 
to  help  them  get  their  story  to  the  people.  And  through  it  all 
we  seek  to  serve  the  Lord. 

In  fact  when  I get  a little  confused  about  these  multiple 
responsibilities,  I am  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  words  of 
Harvey  Beiler  spoken  to  me  more  than  20  years  ago.  It  was 
Publishing  House  night  on  the  Sunday  evening  program  and 
I was  there  to  speak  for  the  House.  I came  on  strongly  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  in  publishing  work  to  serve  them. 

Everyone  in  the  audience,  it  seemed,  listened  respectfully, 
but  after  the  meeting  Harvey  came  to  me  with  a further 
word:  “You  are  not  serving  us,  ” he  said,  “You  are  serving  the 
Lord.”  I think  this  is  what  you  are  concerned  about,  John, 
and  we  want  to  hear  your  prophecy. 

I do  not  see  in  your  paper  any  clear  plan  through  which 
this  shall  be  provided  for  organizationally.  But  I want  to  be 
sensitive  about  it  in  my  own  work.  And  I hope  others  will  be 
also. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Burn-out 
or  turn-on:  the 
dilemma  of 
inner-city  missions 


Our  little  congregation  at  Fairfield,  Pennsylvania,  is 
nestled  in  a small  relatively  prosperous  community.  Even  so, 
we  have  pockets  of  poverty  around  us  and  lots  of  unmet 
human  needs — in  spite  of  efforts  made  by  the  state,  county, 
and  churches  to  provide  for  a wide  range  of  human  services. 

Some  years  ago,  we  at  the  Fairfield  church  began  using 
part  of  our  benevolence  budget  (about  $3,000  per  year)  as  a 
revolving  emergency  fund  to  help  people  and  organizations 
in  crisis  situations.  We  have  bought  coal  for  an  elderly  lady 
trying  to  survive  on  Social  Security,  purchased  groceries  for 
several  years  for  a transplanted  American  Indian  family, 
made  a down  payment  on  a house  for  a low-income  family, 
paid  light  bills,  back  rents,  medical  expenses,  and  arranged 


by  Joyce  Shutt 


for  car  repairs  for  individuals  who  were  momentarily  down 
and  out.  We’ve  loaned  money  to  day-care  centers  and 
contributed  to  social  service  agencies  which  needed  money  or 
emergency  funds  to  keep  operating. 

Recently  we  helped  a woman  I’ll  call  Jill.  Jill  did  not  come 
to  us.  We  learned  of  her  through  someone  else,  a pattern 
which  seems  to  be  repeated  over  and  over.  In  her  case,  it  was 
two  weeks  before  Christmas  when  the  phone  rang,  “Would 
you  folks  at  the  Fairfield  church  be  willing  to  help  this  family 
who  isn’t  being  provided  for  by  the  Holiday  Bureau.  For 
some  reason  their  name  wasn’t  included  on  their  list  and  now 
that  the  mother  and  baby  are  out  of  the  hospital.  . . . ” 

Our  church  council  went  into  emergency  session  and  we 
decided  to  “take  the  case.”  We  called  for  further  informa- 
tion, found  out  about  sizes,  ages,  and  specific  needs.  We 
bought  groceries,  some  toys,  warm  mittens,  socks,  and  scarfs. 
In  all,  we  spent  less  than  $50  to  give  this  family  a touch  of 
Christmas  and  the  gift  of  hope. 

In  the  next  weeks  and  months,  we  supplied  firewood  (she 
was  heating  the  house  with  a space  heater),  used  clothing, 
food  when  needed,  paid  up  some  back  rent,  and  most  im- 
portant, provided  a listening  ear  and  friendship.  Gradually 
she  found  a way  to  repair  the  car  (some  pranksters  had 
poured  sugar  into  the  gas  tank),  pay  off  some  back  debts, 
persuaded  the  landlord  to  fix  the  heating  system,  started  a 
garden,  and  began  coming  to  church  where  she  found  con- 
tinuing support  and  community. 

Jill  also  brought  with  her  the  names  of  others  who,  like 
herself,  were  down  and  out  and  felt  as  though  they  had  no 
place  to  go  for  help  or  understanding.  Several  ended  up  dip- 
ping into  the  emergency  fund.  Some  repaid  us  when  able. 
Others  did  not.  Jill,  however,  spoke  for  them  all  when  a 
church  member  wondered  if  she  felt  the  church  was  med- 
dling. “It  feels  awfully  good  to  know  someone  cares  enough 
to  meddle.  Before  you  came,  I felt  so  alone.  ” 

Too  much  hard  luck.  What  is  interesting  is  that  while  all  of 
us  at  the  Fairfield  congregation  are  committed  to  providing 
this  kind  of  help  to  the  Jills,  when  too  many  hard-luck  stories 
come  in  at  once  and  our  time  and  resources  are  drained,  we 
begin  to  react  in  strange  and  unexpected  ways.  We  become 
less  responsive,  less  understanding,  more  suspicious.  Some- 
times we  even  get  angry  with  the  people  needing  help  and 
turn  into  harsh  judges  declaring,  “They  probably  deserve  to 
suffer.  It  s their  own  fault.  If  they  weren’t  so  lazy.  . . . ” 

If  this  kind  of  response  of  overwhelming  human  need  hap- 
pens to  us  in  relatively  prosperous  and  sheltered  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  what  must  happen  to  the  church 
leaders,  pastors,  and  Voluntary  Service  workers  who  live  and 
work  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  hardcore  poverty  pockets  and 
ghettos  of  our  major  cities? 

Christina  Maslach,  a psychology  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  did  a study  on  what  she  terms  “burn- 
out. She  uses  this  term  to  refer  to  an  emotional  response  that 
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social  service  workers  often  experience  after  being  exposed  to 
large  doses  of  human  suffering.  Burn-out  can  happen  to  all  of 
us  but  is  most  common  among  nurses,  psychiatrists,  social 
workers,  pastors,  child  care  workers,  policemen,  low-income 
lawyers — those  people  who  confront  human  need  day  in  and 
day  out,  those  people  who  see  the  agonizing  human  needs 
that  do  not  go  away  but  only  seem  to  get  worse  and  for  which 
there  are  few  resources  and  avenues  of  help. 

How  do  people  suffering  from  burn-out  respond?  Often 
they  react  just  as  we  did  at  the  Fairfield  church  when  too 
many  demands  were  placed  on  us.  Our  budget  was  getting 
very  low  and  our  time  was  limited.  Instead  of  seeing  Jill  as  a 
person,  we  reduced  her  to  “a  case.  ” Fortunately  for  Jill,  her 
quiet  courage  penetrated  our  defenses,  helping  us  see  her  as  a 
worthwhile  human  being  with  troubles.  But  what  if  she  had 
been  different  as  so  many  hopeless  low-income  people  are? 
What  if  she  hadn’t  been  so  attractive,  clean,  intelligent,  and 
polite?  What  if  her  house  had  been  dirty,  her  hair  greasy,  and 
she’d  left  beer  bottles  lying  around?  Would  we  have  seen  and 
heard  her  then?  Would  we  have  been  willing  to  stand  with 
her  and  give  her  the  support  and  help  she  needed  to  keep  go- 
ing and  to  hope  for  a better  future?  I doubt  it. 

Apathy,  detachment,  resentment.  Dr.  Maslach  found  that 
most  people  suffering  from  burn-out  are  unaware  of  the  shift 
in  their  attitudes  from  one  of  caring  concern  to  apathy, 
detachment,  and  resentment.  They  continue  to  plod  along, 
tiredly  doing  their  job  as  best  they  can.  When  she  asked  such 
people  whether  they  tended  to  dehumanize  their  clients  in  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  their  jobs,  they  answered  “no.  ” But 
when  she  asked  whether  they  tried  to  be  detached  so  they 
could  be  more  objective,  they  immediately  answered  “yes.  ” 
Dehumanization  and  detachment,  however,  are  essentially 
the  same. 

Dr.  Maslach,  in  her  report,  described  several  methods 
people  use  to  achieve  detachment  or  distance  when  they  feel 
overpowered  by  the  demands  placed  on  them  and  their  emo- 
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Apartment  buildings  on  Chicago’s  near  north  side.  The  greater  Chicago  area  has  14  Mennonite  congregations, 


tions.  One  of  the  most  common  is  to  generalize  or  lump 
everyone  in  a common  category.  Tired  Voluntary  Service 
workers  refer  to  “them,  they,  or  those  people.”  Burned- 
out  caseworkers  talk  about  caseloads.  Doctors  refer  to 
“coronaries,  diabetics,  this  interesting  liver  case,”  thus  reduc- 
ing people  to  their  specific  problems.  Pastors  and  church 
workers  are  equally  guilty  of  reducing  people  to  abstract 
ideas  and  reducing  them  to  soul-saved  or  unsaved. 

What  can  we  do  about  burn-out  when  it  occurs  within  the 
church?  First  we  have  to  recognize  that  even  though  we 
believe  in  Christ  and  God’s  help,  we  still  are  limited  human 
beings  who  can  handle  only  so  much  tension.  One  congrega- 
tion I know  tries  to  help  its  pastor  remain  sensitive,  warm, 
and  caring  by  limiting  his  areas  of  responsibility  and  making 
sure  that  he  has  a day  off  each  week,  frequent  vacations,  and 
special  training  sessions  throughout  the  year. 

Even  though  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  administrative  or 
clerical  duties  of  the  church,  youth  meetings,  evening 
services,  or  Bible  studies,  he  still  draws  full  salary.  This 
church  is  in  an  area  where  counseling  and  visitation  needs 
are  very  great.  Before  calling  their  pastor,  this  congregation 
decided  that  they  wanted  two  things  of  him  leadership  in 
Sunday  morning  worship  and  the  skills  needed  for  counseling 
and  visitation  ministry  for  themselves  and  the  community. 
This  church  is  growing. 

Churches  that  are  large  or  affluent  enough  can  call  two  or 
more  pastors  who  divide  their  responsibilities  and  even  shift 
back  and  forth  when  they  feel  overwhelmed  or  stale.  Most 
churches,  however,  need  to  find  other  ways  to  provide  the 
support  and  emotional  “space  needed  to  keep  their  leaders 
from  burning-out.  This  is  csp'^cially  true  in  urban  and  low-in- 
come environments.  Too  often,  we  in  the  church,  develop  a 
distorted  sense  of  stewardship  and  become  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish”  forgetting  that  anytime  anyone  works  long 


hours  with  troubled  people,  they  will  need  frequent  breaks, 
special  counseling,  support  groups,  and  vacations  to  remain 
open,  empathetic,  and  effective  witnesses  for  Christ. 

Before  we  can  keep  our  church  leaders  and  pastors  from 
burning  out,  we  will  have  to  change  some  of  our  ideas  about 
mission  and  outreach  work  here  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  by 
placing  the  work  of  our  workers  and  missionaries  here  on  a 
par  with  mission  work  overseas.  Perhaps  because  all  of  us 
have  more  time,  emotional,  and  financial  demands  placed  on 
us  than  we  can  cope  with,  we  tend  to  be  rather  apathetic 
toward  human  need  when  it  is  close  at  hand.  After  all  it  is 
easier  to  be  sympathetic  to  a widow,  say  in  India,  than  an  al- 
coholic down  the  road  even  though  both  may  be  facing 
similar  problems. 

Cities  as  valid  mission  fields.  Whatever  the  reasons,  we 
need  to  take  another  look  at  our  attitudes  and  begin  to  see 
our  cities  are  valid  mission  fields.  City  ministries  need  money 
and  understanding  desperately  if  they  are  to  meet  the  human 
and  spiritual  needs  of  their  communities,  each  of  us  has  suf- 
fered financial  burn-out  when  the  appeals  stack  up  from  the 
colleges,  the  Mission  Board,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
the  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  Foundation,  and  the  Heart 
Fund  particularly  if  all  seem  to  come  at  about  the  same  time. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  till  we  are  saying  “no  louder  and  more 
emphatically  than  necessary  even  though  we  are  in  favor  of 
all  these  organizations  and  what  they  try  to  do. 

Full  financial  support  for  missionaries  is  a basic  premise 
for  our  overseas  mission  programs.  This  means  we  not  only 
provide  for  their  living  costs  while  on  the  field,  but  also 
for  hospitalization,  retirement,  education  allowances  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  paid  furloughs,  housing,  and 
transportation  allowances.  How  many  of  our  inner-city 
workers  get  that  kind  of  support? 
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what  would  happen  if  we  supported  our  urban  ministries 
in  the  same  ways  we  support  our  overseas  missionaries,  thus 
freeing  inner-city  churches  to  feel  good  about  themselves  and 
allowing  them  to  use  their  money  to  form  revolving 
emergency  funds  or  to  find  other  ways  to  invest  in  their  own 
communities  and  people  needs?  What  would  happen  if  we 
provided  paid  sabbaticals  or  furloughs  for  our  pastors,  help- 
ing them  bnd  the  resources  needed  to  get  training,  form  sup- 
port groups,  go  for  special  counseling,  or  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  find  the  kinds  of  emotional,  spiritual,  and  financial 
support  that  would  keep  them  from  burning-out?  Even  Jesus 
found  it  important  to  withdraw  for  prayer  and  recharging  so 
he  wouldn’t  burn-out. 

David  Whitermore  finds  in  his  assignment  as  coordinator 
of  the  Chicago  Area  Mennonites  (an  organization  that  in- 
cludes 14  Mennonite  churches  and  three  fellowships,  four 
different  Mennonite  conferences,  three  black,  four  Latino, 
and  ten  mixed  or  totally  white  groups)  that  one  of  the  hardest 
things  the  pastors  and  church  leaders  face  is  the  emotional 


drain  that  comes  from  the  expectations  placed  on  them  by 
conferences  to  make  their  churches  and  programs  “successful 
and  self-supporting.  ” This  means  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
the  time  and  the  resources  they  have  invested  to  witness  or 
minister  to  the  community  people  they  feel  called  to  serve  has 
been  recognized  as  being  worthwhile  if  they  do  not  grow  and 
become  self-supporting. 

While  most  rural  and  suburban  churches  can  be  self-sup- 
porting, it  is  unrealistic  for  us  to  assume  that  all  urban 
churches  will  be.  Even  though  all  of  us  suffer  from  burn-out 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  we  will  help  ourselves  and  others 
in  the  long  run  by  providing  the  resources  needed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  city.  Inner-city  churches  where  the 
gospel  of  word  and  deed  is  shared  freely  with  all  are 
desperately  needed  in  order  to  speak  a word  of  hope  and  re- 
conciliation. This  means  that  they  will  need  the  “body  sup- 
port for  the  work  we  have  called  them  to  do  for  us  and  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  provide  needed  services  as  well  as 
preaching  the  Word  of  God.  ^ 


Living  with  change 

by  Stanley  L.  Freed 


I pass  a certain  street  corner  and  memory  flashes  a picture 
to  mind — shoe  repairman  taking  shoes  from  my  hand  across 
the  counter.  His  shop  was  on  that  corner  only  a few  months 
ago.  Now  the  ground  is  bare  where  the  shop,  the  shoemaker, 
and  I had  stood.  Scenes  of  his  life  and  mine  have  changed. 

With  my  family  I approach  a house  of  relative  one  evening 
when  forgetfully  I stop  the  car  before  another  house.  It  is  the 
house  where  quite  recently  we  often  visited  a beloved  aunt. 
But  no  more.  To  visit  her  now  we  must  go  to  an  institutional 
Home  where  she  has  moved.  We  laugh  at  the  mistake  of  stop- 
ping at  the  wrong  house.  (Note:  Since  this  was  written  she 
has  moved  to  her  heavenly  home.) 

Memories  cling  to  the  buildings  and  walkways  we  tread 
and  live  in.  Some  of  our  life  scenes  change  so  quickly  our 
subconscious  minds  have  trouble  in  adjusting. 

I think  this  is  true,  too,  in  the  life  of  Jesus’  disciples  in  the 
days  of  His  death  and  resurrection.  The  streets  and  hills  of 
Jerusalem  are  filled  with  memory  scenes  of  happy  days  with 
Jesus.  The  palm  branches  and  the  shouts  of  praise  to  God  a 
week  ago  are  still  fresh  in  mind.  But  as  the  dawn  of  Easter  ap- 
proaches other  scenes  assault  their  minds. 

Painful  memories.  Scenes  which  have  agony.  Judas  and  the 
noisy  soldiers  taking  Jesus  captive  in  the  garden.  The  need  to 
flee  and  then  the  views  of  Jesus  from  the  edges  of  the  scenes. 
The  sight  of  Him  beaten  and  bleeding.  His  cries  from  the 
cross.  His  death  and  burial.  Feeling  memories  of  despair  and 
hopelessness. 

Thomas  is  one  who  can  t take  it.  The  swift  changes  are  just 
too  much.  Brokenhearted  two  days  and  then  the  change 
again.  Now  the  women  and  Peter  are  saying  Jesus  is  alive 


again.  They’re  so  excited  they  seem  zany.  I just  won  t believe 
it  till  I can  put  my  fingers  in  His  hands! 

He  does  it,  too!  Jesus  changes  the  scene  again  for  His  dis- 
ciples. He  eats  and  drinks  with  them  again.  He  talks  of  His 
mission  and  theirs.  Much  more  than  they  can  understand. 
But  their  feelings  of  joy  to  be  with  Him  are  real. 

Then  after  forty  days  with  Him  alive  He  disappears  into 
the  clouds.  And  the  disciples  must  adjust  to  change  again. 
Obediently  they  return  to  a place  of  fellowship  in  Jerusalem. 
They  talk  and  sing  and  cry.  Jesus  has  said  they  shall  wait 
there  together  until  He  sends  them  a Power  from  heaven — 
the  Comforter  He  has  promised.  Ten  days  they  wait  and  then 
they’re  together  for  the  Pentecost  celebration.  Suddenly  with 
a holy  noise  the  Spirit  is  upon  them!  New  changes  come  to 
their  minds  and  emotions! 

They  now  understand  what  Jesus  has  done!  Supreme  joy 
and  fearlessness  fill  them.  Their  voices  tremble  with  exclama- 
tions of  praise  to  God.  Crowds  of  Jerusalem  Jews  listen  in 
frightened  surprise  to  the  bubbling-over  testimonies  of  the 
believers.  The  street  scene  is  wild  with  excitement  as  the 
hundred  plus  disciples  and  Peter  explain  what  is  going  on. 
The  Spirit  promised  by  Jesus  and  the  prophets  is  here  to 
change  life  experience  for  the  godly! 

In  this  New  Testament  age  of  the  Spirit  of  God  present  in 
our  hearts,  the  Comforter  and  Enlightener  of  all  changes  past 
and  to  come,  we  need  fear  change  no  more.  Even  though 
many  changes  come  as  loved  ones  depart,  and  life  scenes 
change  as  adjustments  are  made,  we  are  restored  with  peace 
and  joy  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Enlightener  of  life  happen- 
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A plea  for  loyalty  and  commitment 

by  Charles  Gautsche 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  remarks  were  addressed  to 
the  Mennonite  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  In 
June  1977. 

As  a pastor  Tm  aware  that  one  of  the  areas  many  of  us  have 
neglected  is  helping,  young  people  discern  what  to  do  with 
their  lives.  Recently  a young  person  said  to  me,  “The  thing 
that  we  need  most  right  now  is  more  discussion  on  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  the  many  possibilities  that  we  have.  ” 
There’s  a tremendous  opportunity  open  to  us  if  we  will  be  the 
kind  of  people  who  help,  not  only  youth,  of  course,  but  all  our 
members  to  discern  their  gifts  and  suggest  to  them  that  they 
should  use  those  gifts  in  the  best  way. 

I have  a concern  along  with  this — a concern  that  is  broader 
than  education.  It  relates  very  much  to  our  church.  I believe 
that  we  owe  to  our  youth,  as  well  as  to  all  of  our  membership, 
a kind  of  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the  entire  church.  A 
kind  of  loyalty  and  commitment  that  stands  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  church.  My  heart  is  really  troubled  when  I find 
that  Mennonites  can  stand  back  from  their  institutions  and 
boycott  them  because  the  institutions  don’t  have  everything 
in  line.  I love  the  Mennonite  Church  not  because  she’s 
perfect,  but  because  I am  convinced,  as  I understand  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Christian  faith,  it  has  the  most  to  offer. 
I’m  convinced  of  that  and  I’m  going  to  stand  with  it  even 
though  the  Mennonite  Church  is  not  perfect.  It  really  hurts 
when  I see  whole  congregations  rejecting  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  materials  because  there  are  a few  things  in  the 
curriculum  that  they  don’t  like.  And  they  turn  to  Gospel 
Light  or  David  C.  Cook  or  Scripture  Press  or  others  that  are 
not  Anabaptist — because  they  are  protecting  their  doctrines! 
And  then  they  find  out  that  Gospel  Light  and  David  C.  Cook 
and  Scripture  Press  and  others  teach  militarism.  But  they 
excuse  them.  Do  you  see  the  contradiction? 

I could  give  you  illustrations  from  the  schools’  perspective. 
Why  is  it  that  about  15  percent  of  Mennonite  students  go  to 
Mennonite  colleges?  And  only  31  percent  approximately  go 
on  to  college?  This  is  2 percent  below  the  national  average.  I 
care  deeply  about  this  because  leadership  is  one  of  our 
concerns  in  this  Assembly.  Do  you  put  it  together?  Or  as  our 
Bible  study  leader  in  this  Assembly  has  been  saying  to  us,  do 
we  need  more  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ  to  put  it  together? 
We  cannot  afford  to  develop  our  leadership  in  Funda- 

Charles  M,  Gautsche  is  pastor  of  the  Central  mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers. 


mentalist  schools  or  private  schools  of  other  denominations 
where  they  are  taught  their  doctrines.  We  can’t  afford  that 
because  we  are  convinced  that  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
the  most  to  offer  in  doctrine  and  in  the  concept  of  the  believ- 
ers’ church. 

And  so  I’m  saying  to  you,  let’s  not  stand  back  and  say, 
“When  you  institutions  get  things  in  line,  then  we’ 11  support 
you  with  our  students,  we  ll  support  you  with  the  purchase  of 
periodicals  and  curriculum.”  Let’s  stand  with  our  institutions 
by  constructive  criticism,  but  also  saying,  “We  re  willing  to 
help  you.  ” 

The  Mission  Board  faces  the  same  problem.  The  issue  that 
we  have  before  us  is  an  issue  of  trust.  Trust  in  one  another. 
Why  would  I trust  an  outfit  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  produce  a curriculum  for  our  Sunday 
school?  Why  would  I trust  my  young  people  to  go  to  a Fun- 
damentalist school  that  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  or  other  things  about  the  Anabaptist  faith?  Why  do  we 
entrust  our  choice  possessions,  our  greatest  resource — our 
youth — to  such  persons  to  teach  and  to  train — just  because 
ours  may  not  have  all  ideal  professors?  Or  somebody  said 
something  that  we  didn’t  like.  Or  the  Mission  Board  leaders 
do  not  do  some  things  that  we  wish  they’d  do.  I could  name 
you  a number  of  mission  agencies  that  think  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  areas  as  prime  targets  for  large  amounts  of 
money — while  we  have  a deficit  in  our  own  Mission  Board. 

I’m  pleading  with  you  to  see  that  the  real  issue  confronting 
the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  one  of  trust  and  loyalty.  I see 
you  here  today  as  leaders.  As  leaders  you  have  a remendous 
influence  when  you  go  back  home.  I think  the  day  has  come 
when  we  cannot  just  simply  sit  back  and  say,  “Well,  this  con- 
gregation chose  to  use  the  other  materials,  they  chose  to  give 
to  other  mission  boards,  and  send  their  children  to  other 
schools.”  Bishops,  overseers,  conference  leaders,  you  have  a 
responsibility  to  confront  that  congregation  on  the  issue  of 
materials.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  need  to  have  a lack  of 
money  for  Voluntary  Service  programs  or  a lack  of  personnel, 
no  reason  why  we  should  have  a shortage  of  students  in  our 
schools,  or  that  we  should  be  using  materials  other  than  our 
own. 

I want  to  wrap  this  up  by  saying,  would  you  please  envi- 
sion what  the  Mennonite  Church  could  do  if  we  were  loyal 
and  committed  to  work  together  with  our  institutions?  Let’s 
get  together  and  make  what  we  could  do  a reality. 
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God’s  People 
Covenant 
to  Accept  All 
Whom  the  Lord 
Has  Received. 


God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
But  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him. 

Acts  10:34c,  35 
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Hear,  hear! 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund: 
a faithful  response? 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  is  gaining 
widespread  support  among  Mennonites  of 
the  U.S.  Church  bodies  are  officially  recog- 
nizing the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  (WPTF) 
as  an  attractive  option  for  a peace  witness, 
yet,  is  the  WPTF  a biblically  faithful  re- 
sponse to  a war-mongering  world?  How 
does  the  WPTF  concept  fit  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  gospel? 

The  WPTF  would  change  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  allowing  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  channel  the  military  portion  of 
their  federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes 
into  a special  fund  devoted  to  “nonmilitary 
purposes.”  But  here,  as  in  conscription, 
does  the  legitimization  of  objection  to  war 
strengthen  the  protest  or  does  it  mortally 
wound  personal  conviction  and  severely 
weaken  social  impact?  What  should  the 
church  protest  and  why? 

The  church  confronts  a world  at  odds  with 
its  values.  The  world  values  its  military 
budgets,  a naked  portrayal  of  its  deathly 
priorities.  The  polaric  opposite  of  this  value 
system  is  found  in  the  love  of  Christ  which 
prioritizes  life.  Because  of  Christ’s  spirit  of 
love,  the  church’s  whole  mission  must  call 
the  world  to  change  its  doomful  directions 
away  from  death  into  life.  This  is  a call  to 
salvation,  and,  Andre  Trocme  declares,  it  is 
a “doctrine  applicable  to  a society,  as  well  as 
to  an  individual.  ” 

The  character  of  this  salvation  is  found  in 
the  suffering-servant  nature  of  the  Savior. 
Christ  did  not  withdraw  in  the  face  of  suffer- 
ing. He  purposefully  rejected  the  tempta- 
tion to  create  an  insulated  life  and  instead 
faithfully  extended  His  life  and  values 
among  people  who  finally  killed  Him  for  it. 
His  concern  was  a prophetic  one  for  all  peo- 
ples’ well-being,  not  His  own.  Today  we  call 
this  agape  or  self-giving  love.  Agape  finds  its 
sole  justification  in  the  revelation  of  God  as 
interpreted  in  Scripture. 

The  WPTF  concept,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  rely  heavily  on  the  state-decreed 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  By  offering  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  financial  participation  in  war,  the 
state  claims  to  respect  the  consciences  of 
those  persons  opposing  war.  But  what  ex- 
actly is  being  respected  here?  Does  this 
conscience  have  only  to  do  with  individual 


personal  values,  or  does  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence penetrate  the  social  realm  as  well? 
The  latter  is  a political  challenge. 

The  WPTF  obviously  would  strengthen 
official  respect  for  the  personal  consciences 
of  those  persons  opposed  to  financial  partici- 
pation in  war.  The  fund  is  contrived  so  that 
none  of  their  actual  federal  tax  dollars  would 
be  used  for  “military  purposes.” 

But  what  impact  would  the  WPTF  have 
on  the  social  consciences  of  persons  opposed 
to  war?  Might  it  not  tend  to  dilute  the 
church’s  prophetic  voice  against  the  world’s 
ungodly  love  for  war? 

The  early  church  was  seduced  by  the 
Roman  Emporer  Constantine’s  legalization 
of  the  church.  Its  strength  was  sapped;  its 
faith  made  tolerant  by  tolerance.  Official 
recognition  of  the  church  was  fourth-cen- 
tury double-speak  for  subsuming  it  within 
the  state’s  umbrella  of  political  support, 
itemization,  and  diluted  plurality.  Is  today’s 
church  at  the  brink  of  a similar  fate  of  apos- 
tatized withdrawal  and  complacency? 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  been  aptly  characterized  as  the 
“quiet  in  the  land,”  and  more  recently,  the 
“silent  in  the  suburbs.  ” The  Mennonite 
Church  would  do  well  to  look  critically  at 
how  special  legal  exemptions  such  as  substi- 
tutional Civil  War  payments  and  twentieth- 
century  alternative  service  options  have  in- 
fluenced its  convictions  against  war  and  ulti- 
mately its  faithful  commitment  to  Christ  as 
Lord.  Special  niches  tend  to  foster  reclusive 
passivity.  The  Mennonite  Church  would 
just  as  well  question  whether  it  is  a good 
steward  of  its  energy  when  politically  sup- 
porting special  options  for  itself  as  in  the 
WPTF. 

But  here  the  objection  could  be  raised 
that  the  WPTF  is  an  act  of  positive  involve- 
ment instead  of  an  act  of  withdrawal.  It 
diverts  tax  monies  into  peacepromoting  ac- 
tivities. Just  as  doing  Voluntary  Service  is 
seen  as  more  constructive  than  sitting  in  jail, 
the  legal  alternative  in  the  WPTF  is  taken  to 
be  more  responsible  than  tax  resistance.  But 
is  this  really  true?  I think  not. 

The  church’s  faithful  response  should  in- 
clude both  positive  action  and  negative 
protest.  What  if  the  draft-age  brothers  ille- 
gally refused  to  comply  with  the  draft  while 
nondraftable  brothers  and  sisters  voluntarily 
furthered  peace  positively  in  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice? Is  this  not  a more  balanced  peace 
agenda  for  the  church?  Similarly,  though 
the  war  tax  issue  hits  all  wage  earners,  the 
current  high  standard  of  living  allows  the 
church  to  do  both  again — protest  by  refus- 
ing to  pay  war  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  peace  positively  by  giving  time  and 
money  to  peace  projects. 

It  is  vain  thinking  to  proffer  the  WPTF  as 


a way  to  reduce  the  military  budget.  The 
military  will  get  its  money  anyway,  as  long 
as  the  majority  of  people  are  oblivious  of  the 
inhumanness  and  ungoldliness  of  killing.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  strongest,  most 
diligent  efforts  of  protest  be  maintained, 
even  when  confronted  with  an  unbelieving 
and  hostile  generation.  Though  affirmed 
years  ago,  Tertullian’s  words  still  ring  true: 
“The  blood  of  martyrs  is  seed.  ” 

What  resources  then  does  the  church  have 
to  protest  with?  I cannot  improve  on  John 
Howard  Yoder  when  he  says  that  at  times 
“the  most  effective  way  to  take  responsi- 
bility is  to  refuse  to  collaborate.  . . . This 
refusal  is  not  a withdrawal  from  society.  It  is 
rather  a major  negative  intervention  within 
the  process  of  social  change,  a refusal  to  use 
unworthy  means  even  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
worthy  end.” 

Thus,  as  an  alternative  to  the  WPTF,  I 
submit  simple  yet  active  tax  resistance  as  the 
best,  most  faithful  way  in  which  the  church 
can  witness  to  society  on  war  taxes.  True, 
the  money  will  be  eventually  gotten  by  IRS 
and  the  military,  yet  not  without  sparking 
some  public  interest  and  provoking  nu- 
merous forums  in  which  to  voice  one’s 
concern. 

Worldly  priorities  must  be  objected  to  in 
word  and  deed.  If  the  objecting  deeds  are 
performed  legally,  they  register  little  if  any 
protest.  If  consciously  illegal,  they  register 
an  unequivocal  refusal  to  agree  with  the 
world’s  values.  The  latter  gets  the  attention 
of  the  state,  the  former  does  not.  Simple  tax 
resistance  would  free  the  church  to  spend  its 
energies  calling  the  whole  world  to  salvation 
rather  than  saving  just  itself. 

The  church’s  in-ness  but  not  of-ness  de- 
mands that  it  be  actively  concerned  about 
the  nonchurched  world.  Christ  as  Lord  is 
subject  to  no  other  authority.  Because  of 
this,  the  church’s  most  crucial  task  is  to 
prophetically  and  faithfully  enact  and  pro- 
mote Christ’s  values  in  life  without  regard 
for  political  limitations  or  definitions. 

The  WPTF  is  a very  limiting  option.  In 
fact  it  is  less  than  faithful  if  not  dangerous.  I 
urge  the  church  to  reconsider  its  priorities 
and  to  beware  of  a world  that  attempts  to  le- 
gitimize the  protests  of  the  church.  The 
politics  of  Jesus  are  not  those  of  com- 
promise, but  those  of  dogged,  active,  and 
consistent  faithfulness. — Phil  M.  Shenk, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  This  oration 
won  first  place  in  the  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace 
Oratorical  Contest. 


Editor  s note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
brief  statements  of  personal  conviction  for 
this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
Hear  ” in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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Garde  chosen  to  begin 
new  mission  in  Ireland 


church  news 


“I  m certainly  not  here  as  a tourist.  I’ve 
been  sent  out  as  an  apostle  of  the  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship  to  speak  on  Ana- 
baptist theology  and  to  put  forward  the  di- 
vergencies and  complexities  of  the  Irish 
situation,  ’ says  Michael  Garde,  Irish  Ana- 
baptist who  is  spending  the  month  of 
October  and  early  November  in  North 
America  visiting  Mennonite  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Garde,  who  is  from  Cork,  Ireland,  became 
a Christian  in  1966  and  experienced  his 
second  conversion  to  Anabaptism  through 
contacts  with  Marlin  E.  Miller,  president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  and  David  A. 
Shank,  Mennonite  missionary  in  Belgium. 

For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  apostle 
for  the  London  Mennonite  Fellowship.  The 
fellowship  chose  the  term  apostle  because  of 
its  Greek  root  meaning  “to  send.’’  In  this  ca- 
pacity Ciarde  will  be  sent  to  Dublin,  Ireland, 
next  spring  to  participate  in  establishing  a 
Mennonite  presence  in  this  strife-torn  na- 
tion. 


Michael  Garde  will  head  up  a new  work  in  Ire- 
land scheduled  to  begin  next  spring. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  under 
whose  wing  the  London  Mennonite  Centre 
rests,  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  supporting 
this  new  ministry  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Thus  a second  purpose  for  Garde’s  visit  is  to 
discuss  his  task  and  place  in  North  American 
Mennonites’  Ireland  plans. 

Garde  is  firmly  convinced  that  any  North 
American  Mennonite  organizations  which 
wish  to  participate  must  unify  their  input. 
“There  are  already  enough  divisions  and 
disagreements  among  religious  groups  in 
Ireland,’’  he  points  out,  indicating  that  im- 
porting the  fragmentation  and  multiple 
groupings  of  North  American  Mennonites 
would  not  help  matters. 

The  plan  is  for  a group  of  European  and 
North  American  Anabaptists  to  move  to 
Dublin,  find  a house,  and  begin  being  an 
Anabaptist  presence.  “I  have  a lot  of  specific 
ideas  about  what  we  should  be  doing,  but 
what  I’m  learning  is  that  I’d  better  forget 
them,  ” Garde  says.  The  actual  shape  of  the 
work  will  emerge  through  a group  process, 
pulling  each  person’s  gifts  together  in  a 
unified  ministry. 

However,  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
ministry  in  Dublin  are  clear.  “Our  goal  is 
not  getting  a church  building  and  throwing 
together  a couple  of  hymns  for  Sunday 
morning,”  Garde  emphasizes. 

“We  don’t  want  to  do  any  sheep  steal- 
ing,’ he  continues.  “We  aren’t  looking  for 
trophies  that  we  steal  from  other  denomina- 
tions and  point  to  with  pride.  The  early 
Anabaptists  did  not  willingly  leave  the  exist- 
ing church  but  tried  to  reform  from  within 
the  church  until  they  were  thrown  out. 

Although  a primary  goal  will  be  instilling 
the  Anabaptist  vision  within  members  of 
existing  churches.  Garde  is  also  open  to  the 
formation  of  a new  group  of  persons  who 
catch  the  spirit  of  Anabaptist  Christianity 
and  are  not  already  actively  participating  in 
another  congregation. 

It  s not  really  church  planting,  ” he 


grins,  referring  to  a commonly  used  mission 
term.  “It’s  more  like  picking.  The  harvest  is 
ready.  There  are  a lot  of  Mennonites  in  Ire- 
land. They  just  don’t  know  who  they  are 
yet.” 

As  he  verbalizes  his  concept  of  the 
church’s  mission  in  the  world.  Garde’s 
message  is  sprinkled  with  the  word  “revolu- 
tion, ” which  he  uses  to  refer  to  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  rather  than  an 
earthly  kingdom. 

The  political  insurgents  of  the  world  are 
incorrect  in  their  usage  of  the  word  revolu- 
tion, he  indicates.  “The  real  revolution  does 
not  come  when  a revolutionary  group 
appears.  There  is  continuous  violent 
overthrow.  The  group  that  rises  up,  over- 
throws the  government,  and  becomes  the 
‘new’  government  exploits  people  just  as  the 
previous  government  did.  They  very  quickly 
become  the  ‘old’  government  and  a ‘new’ 
group  rises  up  to  overthrow  them.” 

A real  revolution  changes  things,  and  that 
happens  when  Christ  intervenes.  “Jesus 
spoke  to  all  groups  and  communicated  with 
all  of  them,  ” Garde  says.  “Yet  His  message 
was  something  different  from  what  all  of 
them  were  saying. 

“He  identified  with  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, which  made  the  Zealots  want  to 
make  Him  King  by  force,  but  He  slipped 
away.  His  world  of  politics  was  different 
than  Zealot  politics.  The  politics  of  Jesus  are 
a consequence  of  Christian  faith. 

“The  way  in  which  Christians  have  power 
is  not  through  killing  or  force,  but  through 
being  willing  to  be  killed.  The  way  of  revo- 
lution for  the  Christian  is  the  cross.” 

Garde  has  found  North  American  Men- 
nonites willing  to  lend  a sympathetic  ear  to 
his  message.  “The  experience  is  building  me 
up,  giving  me  greater  vision,  ” he  says. 

Garde  has  been  preparing  himself  for  a 
ministry  among  his  own  people  since  his 
conversion  10  years  ago,  studying  at  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  seminaries  in  Ire- 
land to  understand  both  sides.  He  has  also 
been  watching  and  learning  from  the  efforts 
of  other  Mennonite  ministries  in  Europe 
and  feels  ready  to  begin  the  mission  to 
which  he  has  been  called. 

Student  group  considers 
peacemaking  strategies 

More  than  100  students  from  Mennonite 
colleges  and  seminaries  gathered  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  October 
20-22,  for  the  Annual  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Fellowship  Assembly.  The  assembly  theme 
was  “Minorities  and  Conflict:  Strategies  in 
Peacemaking.” 

The  assembly  focused  on  the  intervention 
and  resolution  strategies  used  in  a number 
of  Canadian  and  American  conflict  situations. 
Jerry  Antoine  and  Herby  Norwegian  from 
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what 


will  you 
give  this 


CHRISTMAS 


to  the  ones 
you  love? 


Bob  and  Joan 
Dad  and  Mom 

The  children  and  their  families 
Aunt  jane  and  Uncle  Ted 
The  pastor's  family 
The  three  grandchildren 
Dr.  Yoder  and  the  office  crew 
The  secretaries 
The  hired  man 
Your  employees 


Find  yourself  with  a full  list 
but  with  few  ideas? 


Christian  Living  Magazine 

a gift  that 
keeps  being  given 
all  year  around. 


give 


For  only  $8.75  (or  less) 
you  can  say  you  love 
and  care,  not  just  this 
Christmas  but  12  times 
during  the  coming  year 
as  your  gift  arrives 
in  the  mail  each  month. 


Christian  Living 

a magazine  about  marriage  and 
family  living 

First  gift  subscription:  $8.75 
Each  additional  gift:  $7.75 

plus 

A chance  to  enter  or  renew  your  own 
subscription  at  the  special  rate 
(if  you  order  at  least  one  gift  subscription). 


You  know  how  Christian  Living  has  helped  you: 
ideas  for  enriching  your  marriage 
help  for  day-to-day  family  living 
suggestions  on  how  your  family  can 
be  involved  in  ministering  to 
your  community 

inspiration,  perspective,  entertainment 

Share  these  benefits  with  your  friends  and  relatives 
this  Christmas  — and  solve  your  gift  problems  at  the 
same  time. 


what  else  can  you  give 
that  means  so  much 
yet  costs  so  little? 


A card  will  be  sent  announcing  your  gift  to 
each  person. 

To  be  in  time  for  Christmas,  tear  the  cards  apart, 
fill  out  the  order  form,  and  drop  in  the  mailbox. 


Yes,  I would  like  to  send  Christian 
Living  as  a Christmas  gift  to  the  follow- 
ing people.  I understand  a gift  card 
announcing  my  gift  will  be  sent  to  each 
one. 

FIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  $8.75 

1.  Name 

Address  

city  state  / province  postal  code 

EACH  ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $7.75 

2.  Name 

Address 

city  state  / province  postal  code 

3.  Name 

Address 

city  state  / province  postal  code 

□ Please  enter  my  own  subscription 
(or  extend  my  present  subscription) 
at  the  special  rate  of  $7.75  (avail- 
able only  if  ordering  at  least  one 
gift  subscription). 

Your  name 

Address 

city  state/province  postal  code 

D bill  me  D payment  enclosed 

Your  gift  subscription(s)  should  begin  arriving  in 
about  six  weeks. 

This  offer  expires  December  31, 1977 
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MBM  home  missions  personnel  gather  for  a photo.  (From  left)  Nelson  Kauffman,  secretary  for  home 
missions  from  1954  to  1964;  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  newly  appointed  secretary;  Mary  Olive  Martin,  who 
has  worked  in  the  home  missions  office  since  1959;  and  Simon  Gingerich,  retiring  secretary  who  has 
served  since  1964. 


Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  named  secretary  for  home  missions 


the  D6n6  People  of  the  McKenzie  Valley, 
Northwest  Territories,  assisted  by  Menno 
Wiebe  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada),  told  of  the  D6n6  effort  to  preserve 
native  land  rights  and  the  effort  of  the  Ca- 
nadian churches  through  Project  North. 
They  reported  that  the  McKenzie  Valley 
pipeline  was  defeated  because  the  D6n6  are 
the  majority  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  they  succeeded  in  articulating  their 
claims. 

Frank  Epp  surveyed  the  experiences  of 
immigrants  coming  to  Canada,  calling  for 
recognition  of  ethnic  origins.  But  he  called 
for  ethnicity  that  is  open  in  its  attitude. 

Howard  Zehr  and  Hubert  Brown  related 
the  case  of  the  “Wilmington  10”  seeking 
justice  in  the  courts.  Zehr  noted  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  premature  conflict  resolu- 
tion, as  a premature  or  superficial  settle- 
ment may  prolong  oppression  and  sustain 
the  status  quo.  Alternatives  to  violent 
confrontation  can  often  be  found  through 
sensitive  observation  of  an  emerging  conflict 
and  changing  the  course  before  approaching 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

Brown  noted  that  the  dominant  or  ma- 
jority group  in  society  is  that  group  which 
considers  its  way  as  the  “normative  way.” 
“Minorities,”  he  said,  “hold  traits  held  in 
low  esteem  by  members  of  the  dominant 
community.” 

John  Adams,  of  the  Board  of  Church  and 
Society  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
author  of  At  the  Heart  of  the  Whirlwind, 
presented  a case  study  on  his  personal 
involvement  in  conflict  intervention  at 
Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  in  1973.  He 
decried  the  tendency  of  the  church  to  serve 
as  chaplains  after  disasters,  “picking  up 
people  and  putting  them  on  spiritual 
stretchers.  We  don’t  only  need  to  be  ambu- 
lance drivers;  we  can  also  be  traffic  en- 
gineers, ” he  said,  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  greater  initiative  by  the  church  in 
situations  of  potential  conflict. 

Lupe  de  Leon  spoke  of  the  plight  of 
undocumented  aliens,  many  of  whom  came 
to  the  United  States  for  economic  reasons  as 
did  Mennonites  of  European  ethnic  back- 
ground. Hispanic  aliens,  he  said,  “are  here 
because  our  society  needs  them  for  menial 
tasks — dishwashers,  maids,  bellhops,  and 
other  low-paying  positions.  ” He  under- 
scored the  neglect  of  U.S.  officials  to  look 
after  Hispanic  affairs,  and  addressed  Eu- 
ropean ethnic  Mennonites,  saying:  “What 
you  have  done  for  yourselves,  do  for  us 
also.  ” 

The  conference  concluded  with  a pre- 
sentation by  Walter  Klassen  on  “The  Bib- 
lical Basis  for  Mennonite  Peacemaking 
Strategies.  ” The  conference  was  led  by 
Terry  Harder,  student  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  and  Jan  Bender  Shetler,  Goshen 
College,  assisted  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section. — Urbane  Peach- 
ey. 


Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  has  been  named  sec- 
retary for  home  missions  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  MBM 
directors  made  the  appointment  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  Oct.  28-29. 

Simon  Gingerich,  former  secretary,  began 
a six-month  leave  on  Nov.  1 in  preparation 
for  a new  assignment  in  the  Board’s  con- 
gregational relations  office. 

In  looking  toward  his  new  assignment,  De 
Leon  says  a primary  task  for  the  home 
missions  division  will  be  to  continue  to  give 
leadership  in  missions  strategy  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  One  of  the  top  agenda 
items,  he  says  “is  to  look  at  where  we’ re  at  in 
home  missions  and  then  in  cooperation  with 
conferences  and  districts  sharpen  and  ex- 
tend involvements.  As  a church  we  need  to 
look  at  how  we  respond  to  the  needs  for 
community  in  the  city. 

“At  the  same  time  we  need  to  listen  to  the 
established  congregations  and  together  seek 
to  respond  to  the  opportunities  to  move  out 
of  comfortable  settings  to  where  sharing 
community  can  be  visible  at  the  street 
level,”  he  says.  Optimum  areas  for  church 
growth,  he  suggested,  will  include  those 
areas  that  need  little  or  no  subsidy. 

“The  task  for  home  missions  leadership  is 
too  great  for  one  person  alone,  ” De  Leon 
emphasizes.  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  board 
secretary,  with  Dwight  McFadden  and  the 
Black  Council  are  working  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  a person  to  complete  the  home 
missions  leadership  team. 

Home  missions  seeks  to  identify  new 
ministries,  De  Leon  says.  Congregations  are 
invited  to  communicate  suggestions  or 
experiences  to  the  home  missions  office. 


Lupe  De  Leon  brings  to  the  assignment 
past  involvement  in  various  church  assign- 
ments, including  serving  on  the  board  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. For  two  years  he  pastored  La  Capilla 
del  Senor  (Chapel  of  the  Lord)  in  Fremont, 
Texas.  He  and  his  wife,  Seferina,  have  three 
ehildren — Rick  (12),  Cindy  (8),  and  Yvette 
(6). 

De  Leon  served  three  years  as  associate 
secretary  for  the  former  Minority  Ministries 
Council.  In  1974  the  Council’s  program 
administration  was  merged  with  the  home 
missions  division  and  the  churchwide  mi- 
nority advocacy  role  was  plaeed  with 
associate  secretaries  at  the  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Board. 

MBM  home  missions  was  established  in 
1955  with  Nelson  Kauffman  serving  as  sec- 
retary. Simon  Gingerich  was  named 
secretary  for  home  missions  in  1972  when 
Kauffman  retired. 

“Onee  upon  a time  I sat  on  the  fringes  of 
the  eommittee  in  the  role  of  ‘watchdog’  for 
minority  concerns,  ” De  Leon  told  the  home 
missions  committee.  “At  another  point  in 
our  history  (1974),  I sat  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  home  missions  division.  Now,  as  sec- 
retary I eovet  your  eontinued  friendship, 
support,  constructive  eriticism,  and  prayers. 

“The  task  before  us  will  not  be  easy  nor 
will  it  be  without  tensions  and  eonfronta- 
tions,”  he  said.  “There  are  no  easy  answers 
for  evangelism  and  ehurch  planting.’  He 
challenged  the  committee  to  invest  itself  to 
open  doors  across  the  ehureh  for  eongrega- 
tions  and  conferenees  “to  face  the  task  that 
has  been  given  to  all  of  us  to  do  for  the  sake 
of  Christ’s  kingdom.  ” 
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Disaster  psychology 
theme  of  MDS  seminars 

Special  seminars  to  sensitize  Mennonite 
mental  health  center  staffs  and  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  workers  to  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  disaster  victims  were 
held  at  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
centers  throughout  North  America  during 
the  last  week  of  October. 

The  seminars  were  under  the  direction  of 
Nelson  Hostetter,  executive  director  of 
MDS,  and  featured  Glen  Sage,  Church  of 
the  Brethren  minister  from  West  Virginia,  as 
resource  person, 

Each  seminar  included  two  sessions — one 
for  professional  staff  at  the  mental  health 
center  and  the  other  for  local  MDS  person- 
nel. Meeting  with  professional  staff,  Sage 
described  for  them  what  happens  to  people 


emotionally,  psychologically,  and  spiritual- 
ly in  a disaster  situation  and  suggested 
practical  ways  to  intervene. 

His  second  input  section  for  health  center 
staff  stressed  the  importance  of  support 
groups  for  the  MDS  volunteers  as  they  are 
exposed  to  and  work  with  extensive  property 
damage  and  the  emotional  problems  of 
property  owners. 

Sage’s  third  topic  was  grief,  the  basic 
emotional  response  of  disaster  victims,  and 
what  its  long-term  effects  are  if  it  is  not  re- 
solved. 

In  his  sessions  with  MDS  volunteers  Sage 
covered  much  of  the  same  ground,  this  time 
in  lay  terms,  and  focused  particularly  on 
practical  ways  in  which  volunteers  can  bring 
healing  to  disaster  victims  and  on  services 
available  by  trained  personnel  at  the  mental 
health  centers. 

“Workers  tend  to  be  less  anxious  about 


their  service  if  they  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  persons  they  work  with,”  Sage  says.  “In 
my  first  experienee  with  disaster  victims  I 
had  expected  hysteria  and  weird  behavior, 
but  what  I actually  found  was  passive 
shock.  ” 

Glen  Sage  is  currently  a resource  person 
for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  disaster 
response  organization,  specializing  in  the 
psychological  and  spiritual  implications  of 
disasters.  His  experience  in  this  area  began 
during  the  Buffalo  Creek,  West  Virginia, 
flood  in  1972. 

The  joint  MDS-MMHS  seminars  were 
held  at  the  following  centers:  Brook  Lane  in 
Hagerstown,  Maryland;  Philhaven  near 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania;  Oaklawn  in  Elk- 
hart, Indiana;  Eden  in  Winkler,  Manitoba; 
and  Prairie  View  in  Newton,  Kansas.  A fu- 
ture seminar  is  planned  involving  Kern 
View  and  Kings  View,  two  MMHS  centers 
in  California. 


Four  generations  of  the  Dan  J.  Blosser  family  gather  in  front  of  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  which 
celebrated  its  150th  Anniversary  on  October  29  and  30.  From  left  are  Carroll  Blosser,  holding  2-year- 
old  Melanie;  his  father,  Sanford  Blosser;  and  his  grandfather,  Dan  Blosser,  holding  Melanie’s  twin 
sister,  Maretta. 


Weavers  celebrate  150  years  as  congregation 


Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary,  Oct. 
29  and  30. 

Saturday  evening  a program  consisted  of 
historical  facts  about  the  congregation  by 
Mary  E.  Suter,  five-minute  “portraits”  of 
individuals  of  the  past  in  monologue  and 
authentic  dress  styles,  and  singing  by  the 
youth  of  the  congregation.  On  Sunday 
morning  there  were  reminiscences  from  the 
audience,  a children's  presentation,  and  a 


sermon,  “Notes  and  Accents  in  the  Song,” 
by  Pastor  Alvin  Kanagy. 

After  a fellowship  meal  at  noon,  the 
afternoon  program  featured  singing  from 
Harmonia  Sacra  and  speaking.  On  Sunday 
evening  there  was  a slide  presentation  of  old 
photographs  by  Roy  Early  with  narration  by 
Gail  Trissel.  A talk  climaxed  the  weekend 
program,  “The  Song  Goes  On,  ” by  Glendon 
Blosser,  junior  bishop  of  the  district. — 
Vivian  Coffman. 


Consultation  sets  caring 
as  priority  for  churches 

what  does  it  mean  to  bear  one  another’s 
burden  in  a society  which  has  developed 
civil  and  social  agencies  to  meet  personal 
needs  among  its  members?  Should  the  con- 
gregation be  a resource  of  last  resort?  What 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  congregation  in 
the  light  of  social  security  and  insurance? 

Twenty-four  men  and  twelve  women  met 
at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana,  Oc- 
tober 21  and  22,  in  a Consultation  on 
Servanthood  in  the  Congregation  to  con- 
sider these  questions.  The  participants 
represented  large  and  small  congregations, 
intentional  communities,  an  unaffiliated 
fellowship  group,  agency  personnel,  and 
conference  staff.  The  consultation  was 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  the 
Goshen  College  Center  for  Discipleship, 
and  the  Central  District  Conference  (GC). 

Dwight  Stoltzfus,  MMA,  and  Stan  Bohn, 
conference  minister  for  the  Central  District 
Conference,  opened  the  afternoon  session 
with  a devotional  and  an  introduction  to  the 
problem.  Dwight  used  Galatians  6:2,  6,  and 
10  to  emphasize  the  need  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens,  bear  one’s  own  burdens, 
and  do  good  to  everyone.  How  do  congrega- 
tions work  with  Galations  6? 

Keith  Harder,  Fellowship  of  Hope,  Elk- 
hart, helped  participants  on  Friday 
afternoon  to  see  the  problems  facing  “The 
Congregation  in  a Welfare  Society.”  He  in- 
dicated that  growing  individualism  and  the 
myth  of  self-sufficiency  in  our  society  re- 
quires a new  look  at  servanthood. 

Society  has  turned  to  professionalism  to 
meet  its  needs,  said  Harder,  with  the  church 
becoming  a referral  agency.  Because  of  this 
situation  persons  are  less  aware  of  others’ 
needs,  less  empathetic,  and  less  open  with 
their  own  needs.  The  church  must  cultivate 
a servant  identity,  develop  a vision  of  whole- 
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ness,  and  enter  into  partnership  with 
professional  resources. 

Norman  Kraus,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Discipleship  and  moderator  of  the  consulta- 
tion, then  pointed  to  other  factors  which 
make  need-examination  important:  (1)  the 
changing  role  of  the  pastor,  (2)  shift  to  con- 
gregational independence  from  conference 
organizations,  (3)  multiplication  of  secular 
welfare  programs,  and  (4)  development  of 
semiautonomous  helping  agencies  created 
to  serve  congregations. 

Saturday  forenoon  small  groups  met  to 
identify  five  important  needs  found  in  their 
congregations.  The  reassembled  registrants 
selected  five  outstanding  needs:  (1)  security, 
(2)  close  relationships,  (3)  counsel  and 
confrontation,  (4)  forgiveness-affirmation, 
and  (5)  self-giving.  Two  other  needs  were 
given  high  priority:  celebration  and  op- 
portunity to  be  alone. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  session  the  con- 
sultants attempted  to  answer  the  questions 
the  agency  people  (MM A,  MBCM)  were 
asking:  How  can  we  be  more  helpful  to  local 
congregations  in  building  up  their  service 
ministry?  How  can  we  raise  an  awareness  to 
need  and  help  people  articulate  those 
needs?  Is  this  an  issue  that  requires  priority 
in  the  next  two  years?  The  answer  to  the  last 
question  was  “Yes!  ” — Levi  Hartzler  and 
Maggie  Click. 

Soviet  church  leader 
killed  in  auto  accident 

Gabriel  Pavlenko,  the  bass  soloist  who 
shared  many  of  his  Russian  songs  with 
North  American  audiences  during  the 
spring  of  1976  visit  of  a Soviet  Baptist-Men- 
nonite  delegation,  was  recently  killed  in  a 
head-on  collision. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Baptist  churches  were  celebrating 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Pavlenko  had  just 
completed  a sermon  in  his  home  church.  He 
was  being  driven  to  another  church,  where 
he  was  to  preach  again,  when  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  collided  with  a bus 
while  attempting  to  pass  a truck.  Pavlenko 
died  instantly,  his  Bible  open  on  his  lap.  He 
had  been  discussing  his  sermon  with  the 
driver  when  the  crash  occurred. 

During  the  delegation’s  travels  through 
North  America  last  year,  Pavlenko  had 
warmed  the  hearts  of  audiences  with  his 
songs  and  delighted  children  with  his 
twinkly  smile  and  the  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  tiny  painted  Russian  dolls  in  his 
pockets. 

“We  are  divided  by  very  great  distance 
and  by  different  countries,  ” he  said  in  the 
delegation’s  evaluation  session  in  Akron, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  their  visit.  “But 
when  I took  part  in  a communion  service  in 
Ontario,  I did  not  feel  a division  between 
myself  and  the  congregation.  Christ  unites 
us  and  His  love  is  with  us.  ” 


Two-year  career 
programs  at 

Hesston  College 

Four  years  of  college  isn’t  for  everyone.  In  addition  to 
skills  courses,  you  can  get  Bible  and  enrichment  classes 
in  music,  art,  etc.  Also  a strong,  two-year  transfer  pro- 
gram. 


Career  programs  in: 

Agriculture 
Agri-business 
Automotive  Technology 
Aviation 

Bible  and  Christian  Service 
Building  Technology 
Business  — Middle  Management 
Dietetic  Assistant 
Early  Childhood  Education 


Electronics 
Home  Management 
Medical  Secretary 
Nursing,  R.N. 
Respiratory  Therapy 
Professional  Secretary 
Social  Service  Associate 
Teacher  Aide 


K Hesston  College 

Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316-327-4221,  ext.  229 
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No  Gospel  Herald  for  November  29 

Grace  Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  is 
currently  attempting  to  raise  $75,000  for  a 
rebuilding  program.  The  church  was  gutted 
by  fire  this  past  spring. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  a full- 
time position  open  in  deferred  or  planned 
giving.  The  work  involves  personal  contact 
and  travel.  Past  experience  in  business, 
banking,  finance,  or  selling  are  helpful. 
Interested  persons  should  send  resume  to 
Larry  E.  Nolt,  Director  of  College  Relations, 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa  City,  is 
planning  a series  of  special  services  and 
activities  during  Thanksgiving  weekend, 
Nov.  24-27,  to  celebrate  50  years  of  church 
life.  Planned  activities  include  a communion 
service,  a musical  evening,  VS  reunion,  an 
evening  of  memories,  and  regular  Sunday 
services.  All  interested  former  church  and 
VS  unit  members  and  friends  are  invited  to 
join  in  this  jubilee  celebration.  For  more  in- 
formation contact:  Mary  Lou  Reeves,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  405  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Iowa  City,  lA  52240. 

“Shalom:  Peacemaking  Lifestyles,”  is 
the  theme  of  a fireside  seminar  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  16-18.  Leaders  are  Arnold 
Cressman  and  James  Metzler  of  the 
Laurelville  staff.  Registration  is  free. 

Mark  Moyer  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  director  of  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  for  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  He  succeeds  Charles  Shenk  who 
resigned  the  position  to  accept  other  em- 
ployment. For  the  last  19  years,  Mark  has 
managed  the  Souderton  Provident  Book- 
store. During  that  time  sales  grew  from  $23, 


446  to  $870,860.  The  number  of  employees 
increased  from  9 to  29.  Mark  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty 
(Augsburger),  attend  the  Doylestown  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Kenneth  Reinford  of  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  Souderton 
Provident  Bookstore  upon  Mark  Moyer’s 
move  to  Scottdale.  Ken  is  currently  in 
charge  of  the  book  and  Christian  Education 
department  of  the  store.  He  joined  the 
Souderton  staff  in  1972  after  completing  a 
2V2-year  term  of  Voluntary  Service  in  Hon- 
duras under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities.  Ken  is  a graduate 
of  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School.  He 
has  taken  a term  of  Bible  and  Anabaptist 
History  studies  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege and  courses  in  business  at  the  local 
community  college.  He  attends  the  Upper 
Skippack  Mennonite  Church  where  he 
serves  as  MYF  sponsor. 

“Energy  Resources  for  the  Future”  is 
the  theme  for  a one-day  continuing  educa- 
tion seminar  on  Dec.  1 at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  Robert  C.  Lehman, 
professor  of  physical  science  at  EMC,  will 
direct  the  seminar  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00 
p.m.  in  EMC’s  Discipleship  Center.  An  avid 
energy  conservationist,  Lehman  is  monitor- 
ing EMC’s  electric  peak  power  demands 
and  informing  the  campus  community  of 
what  savings  have  been  or  can  be  realized. 
The  seminar  has  a $10  registration  fee  and 
offers  one  half  continuing  education  unit  for 
full  participation. 

Hesston  College  has  two  full-time  open- 
ings for  August  1978:  (1)  Home  Economics 
instructor  with  emphasis  on  foods  and  die- 
tetics: M.S.,  teaching  experience  preferred; 
(2)  Biology  instructor  to  teach  in  science  de- 


partment and  allied  health  programs,  espe-  ' 
cially  anatomy  and  physiology  and  mi- 
crobiology: M.S.  and  teaching  experience 
minimal  requirements.  Letter  of  application 
and  resumes  should  be  sent  to  Gerry  Lichti, 
Academic  Dean,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 

KS  67062. 

In  a recent  report  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  VSers  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  wrote: 

“We  recently  got  a phone  call  from  the  local 
Elks  club  asking  if  we  could  give  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a couple  traveling 
through  La  Junta  on  their  way  from  North 
Carolina  to  Utah.  They  had  unexpected  au- 
tomobile repairs  and  needed  cash  for  gas.  -i 
We  scraped  up  some  money  and  went  out  to  ^ 
meet  the  couple  in  distress.  They  ap- 
preciated the  help,  and  it  gave  us  the  chance 
to  explain  that  local  churches  made  this  kind 
of  aid  possible  because  it  is  one  way  of  serv-  j 
ing  as  Jesus  might  have.  We  felt  strangely  j 
blessed  in  giving  that  small  token  of  love.”  ,i 

Twenty  four  persons  participated  in  j 
a retreat  on  “Women,  Change,  and  the  ! 
Church”  at  Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  ' 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-30.  Leaders  for  the  | 
retreat  were  Helen  Alderfer,  Beulah  Kauff-  j 
man,  and  Martha  Smith.  “Though  most  ^ 
agreed  that  women  are  allowed  only  second-  I 
rate  citizenship  in  the  kingdom,  there  was 
little  anger  or  frustration  expressed,  ” one 
participant  (male)  reports.  “The  sharing 
sessions  were  marked  by  calm  assessment,  | 
firm  affirmation,  and  courageous  hope.  ” 

J.  C.  Wenger  notes  the  need  for  the 
following  correction  in  his  new  booklet. 
What  Mennonites  Believe:  “Page  44,  mid- 
dle, the  sentence  should  read:  ‘That  is, 
Christ  took  on  human  flesh  and  experienced 
at  Golgotha  the  awfulness  of  sinful  human 
nature.’ 

A maintenance  worker/handyman  is  |i 
needed  immediately  for  a two-year  Volun-  | 
tary  Service  assignment  at  La  Academia 


Come  and  help  us 

You  won  t find  large  Mennonite  hospitals  as  big  city  hospitals  are  large. 
You  will  find  small  Mennonite  hospitals  as  rural  communities  are  small. 
They’ve  been  established  with  a sense  of  mission,  an  answer  of  people  to 
the  call,  Come  and  help  us.”  Mennonites  came,  saw,  and  delegated 
responsibility  to  a local  board.  What  better  way  for  you  to  understand  the 
dynamic  of  small  town  health  care  with  a mission  centered  in  the  church 
than  to  join  one  of  the  health  teams?  Come  and  help  us. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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Menonita,  San  Juan,  P R.  La  Academia  Me- 
nonita,  sponsored  by  the  Summit  Hills  Men- 
nonite  Church,  is  a school  for  students  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school.  Some  work 
experience  and  willingness  to  work  on  Span- 
ish language  skills  are  needed.  A single  male 
or  married  couple  is  preferred.  The  five 
member  San  Juan  unit  is  sponsored  by  the 
Summit  Hills  church  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

A Bible  conference,  at  Berlin  Mennonite 
Church,  Berlin,  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  20,  spon- 
sored by  Guidelines  for  Today,  Inc.,  will  fea- 
ture George  W.  Peters,  professor  of  world 
missions  at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary; 
Sanford  G.  Shetler,  editor  of  Guidelines  for 
Today;  and  James  R.  Hess  from  Bethel,  Pa. 
Theme  of  the  conference  is  “The  Unchang- 
ing Word.” 

Menno  Travel  Service  announces  it  is 
sponsoring  a chartered  flight  from  the  East 
Coast  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  connection 
with  the  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence, July  25-31,  1978.  The  flight  will  de- 
part Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  July  25, 
returning  on  Monday,  July  31.  Cost  is  $168 
per  person,  a saving  of  more  than  30  percent 
over  the  current  coach  fare.  Early  reserva- 
tions are  urged,  as  there  are  a limited 
number  of  seats  available.  For  further  in- 
formation or  booking,  contact  Menno 
Tlavel  Service,  102  East  Main  Street,  Eph- 
rata,  PA  17522. 

Jose  Antonio  Pintos,  pastor  of  the  Men- 
nonite church  in  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
begun  a radio  program  released  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  8:00  to  9:00  p.m.  over 
WNIK.  Avance  Menonita  is  a part  of  an  out- 
reach ministry  in  the  Sabana  Hoyos  district 
of  Arecibo  and  congregations  or  persons  in 
the  area  are  welcome  to  make  announce- 
ments on  the  program. 

Newton  Gingrich,  chairman  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Canada),  was 
one  of  nine  clergymen  who  officiated  at  a 
thanksgiving  service  marking  the  Silver  Ju- 
bilee of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
The  service  took  place  outdoors  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill  on  Sunday,  Oct.  16,  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  governor  general,  the  prime 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


minister,  many  members  of  parliament,  all 
provincial  premiers,  various  diplomats,  and 
several  thousand  members  of  the  public. 

Special  meetings:  Martin  Weber,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  at  Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Nov. 
20-27.  Herman  Click,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at 
Tressler,  Greenwood,  Del.,  Nov.  26-30. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Provi- 
dence, Newport  News,  Va.;  one  at  South 
Christian  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  three  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Change  of  address:  C.  Nevin  Miller  from 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  416  E.  Linden  Avenue, 
Reed  ley,  CA  93654.  Phone:  (209)  638-2063. 
Ezra  Good,  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Box 
1854,  Fairfield  Glade,  TN  38555. 


readers  say 


1 see  by  that  ad  on  page  786,  Gospel  Herald. 
Oct.  18,  1977,  that  I can  write  to  Brother  Boyd 
Nelson  and  find  out  how  to  get  on  board  with  the 
Board.  But  I would  need  a few  clarifications 
before  I can  do  that: 

1.  Which  board:  the  clapboard,  the  shingle 
board  or  the  room  and  board? 

2.  Is  this  board  to  stand  up  on,  or  to  sit  down 
on? 

3.  Also,  do  1 need  a hello-koptor,  or  a steplad- 
der? 

4.  Actually  I think  it  would  be  more  important 
to  know  why  to  get  on  board: 

— I’m  no  spring  chicken  anymore! 

— 1 was  never  very  bright  either! 

— Anyhow,  what  s on  the  board  — Elvin  V. 
Snyder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  article,  “On  Earth  as  It  Is  in  Heaven” 
(Oct.  25)  stirred  my.  thinking  so  much  that  I write 
for  the  first  time  to  Gospel  Herald!  The  first 
sentence  baffled  me.  The  first  paragraph  made 
me  lay  the  paper  down  and  want  to  cry.  Later,  I 
read  the  rest  which  seemed  to  be  Christian  living 
like  God  wants  us  to  be  and  do;  but  we  have  no 
continuing  city  here,  we  are  strangers  and  pil- 
grims, and  we  look  forward  to  that  blessed  hope 
and  seeing  our  loved  ones  who  have  reached  their 
goal  before  us. 

1 had  to  wonder,  Bro.  Yoder,  if  you  ever 
experienced  death  in  your  family!  Our  11-year- 
old  boy  was  struck  by  lightning  four  months  ago. 
By  the  aid  of  a respirator  he  lived  only  22  hours. 
Heaven,  as  a place,  became  much  more  real  and 
we  realized  a new  dimension  of  God  since  that 
time. 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


I'm  deeply  disappointed  by  your  statement  that 
“long  white  robes,  harps,  and  winds’’  would 
not  be  as  inviting  as  a picture  of  ‘ bluejeans, 
bluegrass,  and  banjos."  It  is  interesting  to  take  a 
topical  Bible  and  read  all  the  verses  related  to 
heaven — where  it  is,  what  it  is  like,  and  who  may 
be  allowed  to  enter.  Heaven  is  our  goal  and  to  talk 
about  it  is  glorious  and  inspiring  as  we  travel 
through  this  'middle  ground.  ' It  is  a Golden  City 
and  Revelation  speaks  of  a great  multitude  . . . 
clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their 
hands.  It  takes  faith  to  believe  heaven  is  a pre- 
pared place  for  a prepared  people. — Mrs.  Elias  R. 
Groff,  Holtwood,  Pa. 


I must  say  a hearty  thanks  and  a ringing  AMEN 
to  Howard  Zehr,  Jr.,  for  getting  involved  with  the 
Wilmington  10  people  and  for  writing  the  article 
about  it.  (Nov.  1).  I deeply  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  printed  it  as  well.  Howard’s  way  of  stat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Wilmington  10  case  for 
Mennonites  is  especially  important. 

For  a number  of  years,  this  case  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  illustrations  of  injustice  within 
our  own  system  and  has  frequently  been  in  my 
thoughts  and  prayers.  You  have  stimulated  me  to 
reaffirm  and  renew  my  commitment  to  continue 
praying  and  seeking  God’s  will  in  addressing  that 
situation. 

What  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word  has  to  say  re- 
garding injustice  is  frequent  and  clear.  That  God 
calls  Cnristian  people  to  become  involved  in  the 
hurts  of  other  people  and  take  courageous  stands 
for  justice  is  also  clear.  We  as  a church  have  a 
clear  and  profound  commitment  to  justice  his- 
torically. We  reaffirmed  that  at  Estes  Park  in  a 
way  that  must  be  taken  seriously. 

Brothers  and  sisters  we  must  love  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  word.  Are  we  willing  to  take  that  risk? — 
Weldon  Nisly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


My  thanks  to  you  for  printing  J.  Denny  Weav- 
er’s review,  ’’A  Down-to-Earth  View  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  ” (Nov.  1).  We  too  often  become  in- 
volved in  decoding,  “calendarizing,  ” and  de- 
veloping blueprints  of  “things  to  come,  ” rather 
than  interpreting  Revelation  in  light  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistles. 

We  applaud  violence  and  bloodshed  that  re- 
sults in  Israeli  military  victories  because  “proph- 
ecies are  being  fulfilled.  ” We  seem  to  forget  that 
we  are  called  to  peacemaking  and  that  all  who 
belong  to  Christ  are  “Abraham’s  offspring,  heirs 
according  to  promise.” — John  Sharp,  Hesston, 
Kan. 


births 

”(;hilcirt*n  areun  htTitu^fof  the  (Ps.  127  3). 

Alley,  Robert  and  Linda  (Lefever),  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.,  first  daughter,  Leanne  Marie, 
July  15,  1977. 

Bowman,  Greg  and  Ellen  (Witmer),  Salem, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jana  Leigh,  Oct.  7,  1977. 

Cressman,  Richard  and  Susan  (Bearinger), 
Plattsville,  Ont.,  first  daughter,  Sara  Jayne,  Aug. 
26,  1977. 

Derstine,  Mark  and  Carolyn  (Mininger),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  first  daughter,  Trina  Lynn,  Oct.  14, 
1977. 

Click,  Ervie  L.  and  Mary  (Yoder),  Crookston, 
Minn.,  fourth  daughter,  Rachel  Suzanne,  Sept. 
28, 1977. 

Hackman,  Dale  and  lean  (Stoner),  Howard, 
Pa.,  first  children,  Rhonda  Joy  and  Renee  Dawn, 
Oct.  25, 1977. 

Headings,  Mark  and  Mary  (Wenger),  Agana, 
Guam,  third  child,  second  son,  Bruce  Emery, 
Sept.  8,  1977. 

Heller,  Ernest  L.  and  Janet  (Pritts),  Johnstown, 
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Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Susanna  Mar- 
garet, Oct,  25,  1977, 

Hershey,  Glenn  D.  and  Velma  (Landis),  Kin- 
zers.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kurt  Eugene, 
Oct.  12,  1977. 

Hofstetter,  Clinton  E.,  and  Helen  A. 
(Rufenacht),  Laureldale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan 
David,  Oct.  5,  1977. 

Holliday,  Abbey  (Eldridge)  and  the  late  Jon- 
athan T.  Holliday,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  second 
son,  Michael  Philip,  Oct.  3,  1977. 

Landis,  Weston  and  Karen  (Gehman),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  first  child,  Tanya  Michelle,  Oct.  3, 
1977. 

Lehman,  Neil  and  Ellen  (Liechty),  and  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  second  son,  Abraham  Joseph,  Oct,  10, 
1977. 

Leichty,  Leland  and  Esther  (Wenger),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Melinda  Joy,  Nov. 
2,  1977. 

Martin,  Kenneth  and  Mary  (Schnupp),  Brew- 
ton,  Ala.,  third  living  child,  second  daughter, 
Mary  Beth,  Oct.  13,  1977. 

Milne,  Ronald  and  Sally  Jo  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Kathryn,  Oct.  22, 
1977, 

Storm,  Dick  and  Sarah  (Yoder),  Arthur,  111., 
first  child,  Susan  Aileen,  Oct.  8,  1977. 

Troyer,  Reuben  and  Betty  (Miller),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Cristal  Dawn,  Oct.  3,  1977. 

Zook,  Donald  and  Verna  (Klaassen),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  third  daughter,  Kathleen  Renee,  Oct.  2, 
1977. 


marriages 

They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen.  2 24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Giagnocano — Roth. — Jeffery  Clark  Giagno- 
cano  and  Sherrill  Katherine  Roth,  both  from 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  Oct.  29,  1977. 

Jantzi — Villanueva. — Lowell  J.  Jantzi,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  and  Ruth  Villanueva,  Bronx,  N.Y,, 
Burnside  cong.,  by  Dale  Stoltzfus,  Oct.  15,  1977. 

Lehman — Boughner. — Delbert  Lehman,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  and  Connie  Boughner,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
both  from  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  7, 
1977. 

Lipps — Diller. — Timothy  Lee  Lipps,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  a.nd  Sarah  Elizabeth  Diller,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  by  Elmer  S.  Yoder,  Oct. 
29,  1977. 

McLaughlin — Horst. — Larry  John  McLaugh- 
lin, Higginsville,  Mo.,  and  Rachel  Louise  Horst, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  by  Rob  McLaughlin,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  Nevin  Horst,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
27,  1977. 

Wade — Boese. — Gary  Duane  Wade  and  Shir- 
ley Jean  Boese,  both  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Bethel 
cong.,  by  Oliver  Yutzy,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Wathen — Swartzendruber. — Richard  Wathen, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Connie 
Swartzendruber,  Rocky  Ford  cong.,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  by  Gary  Kennedy,  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Zuercher — Miller. — Tobi  Zuercher,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  Donna  Miller,  Dalton,  Ohio,  both  from 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  8,  1977. 


obituaries 

hlrssiNl  art-  thr  dead  which  die  in  the  l»rd"  (Rev.  14;  13),  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  ttf  all  who  die  as  memiKTs  <»f  the  Men- 
lumile  Ghureli  Please  do  not  s«*ud  us  obituaries  of  relatives  fntm 
other  deuomiuatioiis 

Albrecht,  Howard  L.,  son  of  Levi  O.  and  Lydia 
(Roth)  Albrecht,  was  born  in  Groveland  Twp., 
Oct.  6,  1914;  died  as  a result  of  a fall  from  a ladder 
at  Tiskilwa,  111,,  Oct.  29,  1977;  aged  63  y.  On  May 
25,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Lehman, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Aiice — Mrs.  John  Hill  and  Shirley — Mrs.  David 
Shenk),  2 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Milo 
and  Marion).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Morton,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  James  Det- 
weiler; interment  in  Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery, 
Tremont,  III. 

Detwiler,  Anna,  was  born  near  Haven,  Kan,, 
Jan.  13,  1909;  died  on  Sept.  27,  1977;  aged  68  y. 
On  Sept.  1,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  E. 
Detwiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
foster  son  (David  Stafford),  3 grandchildren,  and 
4 brothers  (David,  Edward,  Ralph,  and  LeRoy). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Jacob) 
on  Aug.  11,  1977.  She  was  a member  of  the  Yoder 
Mennonite  Church,  Yoder,  Kan,,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  John  M,  Landis 
and  Harry  Diener;  interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery, 

Dorsey,  Miffie  Lou  Annie,  daughter  of  H.  D. 
and  Florence  (Kelley)  Pettit,  was  born  near  Kos- 
ciusko, Miss.,  Feb.  9,  1922;  died  of  cancer  at 
Conway,  Ark.,  Sept.  25,  1977;  aged  55  y.  She  was 
married  to  Dale  Dorsey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  2 sons  (Jimmie  and  David 
Dorsey),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Martha  Castleberry, 
Laura  Dorsey,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Grasse),  11  grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Dolfus,  Arthur,  and  Kelley 
Neil  Pettit),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ella  Mae 
Townsend).  She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Conway,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Richard  Birky,  May- 
nard Yoder,  and  Eli  Yoder.  Another  service  was 
held  in  Kosciusko  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  May- 
nard Yoder  and  Alva  Yoder;  interment  in  Rocky 
Point  Cemetery, 

Gochnauer,  Belie  C.,  daughter  of  Martin  D. 
and  Lydia  A,  (Carpenter)  Homsher,  was  born  in 
W.  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa,,  Aug,  13,  1909;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  Nov.  1,  1977;  aged  68  y.  On 
Mar,  25,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Harold  B. 
Gochnauer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
foster  daughter  (Gertrude — Mrs.  David  Henry),  2 
foster  grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Elva — Mrs. 
Parke  Hassel),  and  2 brothers  (Alvin  and  David 
Homsher).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Gundel  Funeral  Home,  Cone- 
stoga, Pa.,  Nov.  4,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess; 
interment  in  Strasburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Paul  J.,  son  of  Jacob  M.  and  Mary 
Emma  (Eby)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Byerstown, 
Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1891;  died  of  acute  myocardial 
failure  at  La  Junta,  Colo,,  Oct.  15,  1977;  aged  86 
y.  On  Jan.  27,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Fannie 
Shank,  who  died  on  Jan,  25,  1942.  On  Aug.  29, 
1943,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Hertzler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Pauline — 
Mrs.  Allen  Hartzler,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Jay  Hartzler, 
Joy — Mrs.  Norman  Blair,  and  Jean),  one  brother 
(Isaac),  and  one  sister  (Martha — Mrs.  Sherman 
Kauffman).  One  daughter  Florence  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Holbrook 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Wallace  Jantz;  inter- 
ment in  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Miller,  Harley  P.,  son  of  Christ  and  Polly 
(Wingard)  Miller  was  born  in  Haven,  Kan.,  Sept. 
18,  1912;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  South  Bend 
Memorial  Hospital,  Ind.,  Oct.  28,  1977;  aged  65 
y.  On  Dec.  24,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Eloise — Mrs.  Ivan  Kauffman),  2 sons 
(Bill  J.  and  Donald  R. ),  6 grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Harvey  C.,  Christy,  and  William),  2 
sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Joe  Gingerich  and  Lizzie — 
Mrs.  Tobe  Troyer),  2 stepbrothers  (Abe  Kauff- 
man and  Harley  H.  Miller),  and  3 stepsisters 
(Elizabeth — Mrs.  Wayne  Yoder,  Anna — Mrs. 
Clifford  Miller,  and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Rollin  Ging- 
erich). He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
31,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J,  Troyer  and  Harold 
Yoder;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 


Ruby,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mag- 
dalena (Steinman)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  South 
Easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  5,  1884;  died  at  St. 
Marys  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  19,  1977; 
aged  93  y.  She  was  married  to  Nicklas  Ruby,  who 
died  in  1935.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ervin),  one 
daughter  (Emmaline — Mrs.  Ervin  Bast),  17 
grandchildren,  31  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  Dy  3 sons  (Clayton,  Nelson,  and  Mahlon). 

She  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 

22,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin;  interment  in  the 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery,  16th  Line. 

Thomas,  Webster,  son  of  Levi  and  Katie  Ann 
(Gindlesperger)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  6,  1899;  died  at  Lee  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1977;  aged  78  y.  He  was 
married  to  Ella  Blough,  who  died  on  July  26, 
1977.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul  E.  and  Leon  E.), 

10  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Charles),  5 
sisters,  and  4 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
Godshall,  David  E.  Mishler,  and  Loren  Johns; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Van  Veen,  Simon,  son  of  Willem  and  Dirkye 
(de  Rooy)  Van  Veen,  was  born  at  Hillegon,  tne 
Netherlands,  Apr.  8,  1916;  died  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, South  Bend,  Ind.,  Oct.  14,  1977;  aged  61  y. 

On  Sept.  5,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Veen, 
who  survives.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Jack, 
Dina — Mrs.  Chester  Brandenburg,  Anna  Marie — 
Mrs.  Dennis  Hooley,  and  Willy — Mrs.  Mike 
Dominiak),  10  grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  one 
sister.  One  child  (Chris)  died  in  1967.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church. 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Hartzler-  ' 
Gutermuth  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge 
of  Russell  Krabill  and  Simon  Gingerich;  inter-  f 
ment  in  Rice  Cemetery,  Elkhart. 

Yoder,  Jacob  B.,  son  of  David  B.  and  Nancy  E. 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Allensville,  Pa.,  Apr. 

3,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  j 
Oct.  23,  1977;  aged  63  y.  On  Dec.  28,  1939,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Zook,  who  died  in  1965.  On 
lune  8,  1969,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hartz-  I 
ler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Glenn 
I.,  Lloyd  L.,  and  Jay  L. ),  3 stepchildren  (Vera — 
Mrs.  Carl  Hansen,  Sanford  J.,  and  Vernane — Mrs. 
Dick  Stutzman),  14  grandchildren,  and  one  ^ 
brother  (David  E. ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Peachey  and  Erie  Renno;  interment  in  the  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Harold  J.,  son  of  Joseph  J.  and  Katie 
(Moshier)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Lewis  Co.,  Nov.  14, 
1910;  died  in  Lewis  County  General  Hospital  on 
Oct.  29,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On  Aug.  7,  1935,  he  was 
married  to  Edna  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  sur-  ' 
viving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  DeEtta  Moser,  Mrs. 

Kay  Smithling,  and  Mrs.  William  Shambo),  one 
son  (Bruce  Zehr),  16  grandchildren,  and  3 sisters.  ! 
One  brother  preceded  him  in  death  in  March  1 
1970.  He  was  a member  of  the  Croghan  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser-  i 
vices  were  held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Zehr;  interment  in  Conservative  Mennonite 
Croghan  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  889  by  Linda  Plett;  p.  844  by  Steve  Goossen. 


calendar 

Ministers'  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/ Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va  . Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10.  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
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Bars  tax  exemptions  for  mail-order  min- 
isters 

New  York  State  has  barred  property-tax 
exemptions  that  were  granted  to  “mail 
order”  ministers  of  the  Universal  Life 
Church,  directing  that  their  properties  be 
placed  on  the  tax  rolls  immediately.  A 
spokesman  for  the  state  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion and  Assessment  said  the  decision 
marked  the  first  time  in  the  Board’s  28-year 
history  that  such  an  order  had  been  issued. 
The  order  was  sent  to  four  tax  assessors 
who  had  granted  religious-tax  exemptions. 
Robert  Kerwick,  one  of  the  assessors  served 
with  the  directive,  said  he  will  ignore  the 
order.  “I  don’t  care  what  order  I get,  ” he 
maintained.  Mr.  Kerwick,  town  assessor  for 
Hardenburg,  N.Y.,  filed  a tax  roll  in  July 
granting  tax  exemption  to  90  percent  of  the 
town’s  236  residents.  Some  213  residents 
claimed  to  be  ministers  of  the  California- 
based  church  which  grants  mail-order  ordi- 
nations upon  payment. 


Disciples  approve  conversations 
with  UCC 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  1.3-mil- 
lion-member Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  has  paved  the  way  for  possible  future 
union  with  the  1.8-million-member 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  action  taken  at 
Kansas  City.  In  a resolution  passed  by  voice 
vote  the  Disciples  assembly  authorized 
“conversations  to  explore  the  possible  union 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ”  and  directed  that  “a  two- 
year  exploration  regarding  union  be  made 
together  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  these  two 
churches.”  The  vote  was  followed  by 
prolonged  applause  and  a standing  ovation 
for  Avery  Post,  president  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  who  was  a guest  at  the 
convention. 


Nutrition  experts  say  children 
unfit  through  lack  of  exercise 

Most  American  children  are  not  phys- 
ically fit  and  from  10  to  15  percent  are 
obese,  mostly  because  of  lack  of  exercise, 
nutrition  experts  said  at  a forum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  forum  was  also  told  that 
parents  misuse  television  by  using  it  as  a 
babysitter,  but  that  TV  can  be  used  effec- 
tively to  facilitate  communication  between 
parents  and  their  children.  Dr.  Ralph 
Nelson,  associate  professor  of  nutrition  at 


Mayo  Medical  School,  said  the  first  step 
toward  prevention  of  obesity  in  children 
should  be  the  development  of  a successful 
exercise  program  for  all  schoolchildren. 

Southern  Baptists  seek 
1,406  new  missionaries 
An  official  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Board  said  missionary  ap- 
pointments are  urgently  needed,  with  1,406 
new  missionaries  sought  for  overseas  posts. 
An  average  of  four  persons  a day  must  apply 
and  be  accepted  in  1978  if  the  needs  of  89 
Southern  Baptist  mission  fields  are  to  be 
met,  according  to  Louis  R.  Cobb,  secretary 
for  missionary  personnel. 

Foundation  grants  to  religion 
found  to  be  only  2 percent 

Foundations  in  the  U.S.  are  making 
grants  totaling  some  $2.1  billion  a year — of 
which  religion  receives  the  smallest  share,  2 
percent  of  $38.9  million.  Education  receives 
the  largest  share,  28  percent  of  the  total  or 
$591.9  million,  annually,  according  to  the 
new  foundation  directory  published  by  The 
Foundation  Center.  Following  education 
are  health  (21  percent,  $442.1  million), 
science  (15  percent,  $317.6  million),  welfare 
(14  percent,  $292.9  million),  humanities  (10 
percent,  $224.2  million)  and  international 
activities  (10 percent,  $226.6  million).  “Reli- 
gion has  always  been  the  least  favored  field 
in  Foundation  giving  but  receives  about  half 
of  all  philanthropic  dollars  through  con- 
tributions from  individuals,”  the  1977  direc- 
tory said.  The  publication  did  not  give  possi- 
ble reasons  for  the  low  foundation  grants  to 
religion. 


Masculine-biased  language 
in  RSV  Bible  charged 
“Masculine-biased  language”  may  have 
been  acceptable  during  the  period  when  the 
Bible  was  written,  but  it  is  offensive  to  many 
Christians  today,  a Protestant  magazine  edi- 
tor has  written.  In  an  editorial  commemorat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  (RSV)  of  the  Bible,  J. 
Martin  Bailey  of  A.  D.  Magazine,  has  called 
on  the  standing  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  which  oversees  its 
publication  to  produce  a complete  “new 
edition.  ” The  edition  would  not  refer  to  God 
as  “He  ” or  call  indefinite  groups  of  people 
“men.”  He  chided  the  RSV,  the  only  totally 
ecumenical  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  be- 
ing “sexually  exclusive.  ” 

The  committee  has  already  said  it  would 
publish  a new  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
1980s  to  eliminate  such  pronouns  as  “thee” 
and  “thou”  in  reference  to  God.  It  will 
not,  however,  alter  “masculine-biased  lan- 
guage” when  it  appears  as  such  in  the 
original  text. 


Adventists  applaud  vote 
on  union  membership  exemption 

The  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  has 
applauded  the  House  of  Representatives’ 
passages  of  a proposed  amendment  to  allow 
workers  to  refuse  union  membership  on  re- 
ligious grounds.  The  bill  would  allow  em- 
ployees, because  of  religious  convictions,  to 
refuse  union  membership  when  it  conflicts 
with  their  consciences.  Such  employees, 
however,  may  be  required  to  pay  lump 
sums  equal  to  union  dues  to  a nonreligious 
charitable  fund.  Gordon  Engen,  associate 
director  of  the  Adventists’  department  of 
public  affairs  and  religious  liberty,  hailed 
the  vote  as  a “real  step  forward  in  affirming 
constitutional  principles  of  free  exercise  of 
religion.” 

Religious  pressure  on  television 
topic  on  upcoming  Susskind  show 

A network  executive  labeled  it  “frighten- 
ing,” while  a representative  of  a major 
Protestant  denomination  called  it  “responsi- 
ble, ” but  both  men  agreed  that  carrying 
protests  over  television  programming  to  na- 
tional advertisers  can  be  very  effective.  Two 
network  officials,  the  manager  of  a public 
broadcasting  station,  and  representatives  of 
two  religious  organizations  squared  off  to 
discuss  the  influence  of  religious  pressure 
groups  on  television  broadcasting. 

It  marked  the  first  time  during  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  content  of  television 
programming,  sparked  particularly  by  the 
furor  over  ABC-TV’s  Soap  series,  that  the 
opposing  sides  have  met  in  a public  forum. 
The  discussion  came  in  a taping  of  the 
David  Susskind  Show,  which  will  be  aired 
during  the  next  two  to  five  weeks  in  ap- 
proximately 70  cities,  mostly  on  public 
broadcasting  stations.  The  panel  consisted 
of  Everett  Parker,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  United  Church  of  Christ;  Foy 
Valentine,  executive  secretary  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life  Commission  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention;  Gordon  Van  Sauter, 
vice-president  for  program  practices  for 
CBS;  Al  Schneider,  vice-president  for  pro- 
gramming at  ABC;  and  Jim  Karayn, 
manager  of  WHYY-TV,  a public  broadcast- 
ing station  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Schneider  questioned  the  appropri- 
ateness of  using  economic  pressure  as  a 
means  of  influencing  television,  while  Dr. 
Valentine  and  Dr.  Parker  claimed  it  is  the 
only  effective  way  for  concerned  people  to 
get  the  networks’  attention.  Because  of  eco- 
nomic protest,  ABC  has  had  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting national  advertisers  for  its  Soap 
series,  and  Mr.  Schneider  admitted  that  the 
network  received  six  to  seven  thousand  let- 
ters a week  during  the  first  few  episodes. 
That  response,  according  to  Dr.  Valentine, 
was  the  “responsible  reaction  ” of  the 
American  people  who,  he  said,  are  the 
“absentee  landlords  ” of  the  airwaves. 
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The  insiders  and  the  outsiders 


why  are  some  persons  insiders  and  others  outside  the  pale? 
There  are  various  reasons,  but  all  have  the  same  effect.  Some 
are  closer  to  the  action  than  others. 

Most  of  us  have  on  occasion  been  outsiders.  If  we  were 
outside  of  something  we  really  wanted  to  join,  we 
experienced  a peculiar  kind  of  pain,  the  suffering  of  those 
who  for  centuries  have  been  shut  out  because  of  their  color, 
low  status,  or  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  bill. 

It  occurred  to  me  recently  that  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  there 
is  an  interplay  between  insiders  and  outsiders,  as  if  the  author 
wanted  to  make  a point  about  them.  The  Gospel  is  directed 
personally  to  one  named  Theophilus.  We  do  not  know  who 
he  was,  but  he  was  in  some  sense  an  outsider  to  the  story  of 
Jesus  since  Luke  wrote  to  better  instruct  him.  It  would 
appear  also  that  he  was  an  outsider  to  the  historic  people  of 
God — the  Jews — for  his  name  was  not  Jewish.  Since  the  first 
Christians  were  Jews  who  had  seen  Jesus,  Theophilus  was  a 
second-generation  Christian.  Could  such  a person  be  a real 
Christian,  or  must  he  be  forever  a second-class  outsider?  It 
would  appear  that  Luke  wanted  Theophilus  to  come  inside 
and  be  a part  of  that  select  group  of  faith  in  spite  of  his  not 
having  seen  Jesus. 

The  interplay  between  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders 
continues  throughout  the  Gospel.  The  mother  of  Jesus  was  an 
insider,  a Jewish  girl  who  knew  the  Old  Testament  and  was 
related  to  a family  of  priests.  Jesus  was  born  in  a good  line. 

But  there  is  a subtle  interpretation  of  his  geneology.  The 
genealogy  in  chapter  three  does  not  stop  with  Abraham,  but 
goes  back  to  Adam,  a suggestion  that  Luke  has  a broad 
concern. 

Though  Jesus  was  born  in  a pious  family,  it  was  not  a 
prominent  one.  And  the  first  reported  visitors  to  the  new 
Baby  were  shepherds,  not  people  of  high  status,  but  rather 
outsiders.  Jesus  grew  up  in  a town  of  high  altitude  but  low 
status,  evaluated  by  Nathaniel  in  John  1:46  with  the  simple 
devastating  question,  “Can  anything  good  come  out  of 
Nazareth?” 

Jesus'  ministry  seemed  more  largely  to  the  poor — the 
outsiders — than  to  the  well  entrenched.  Even  the  people  of 
Nazareth  when  He  returned  from  a preaching  trip  enjoyed 


His  sermon  but  took  offense  at  His  interpretations.  And  what 
did  He  say?  He  told  of  two  outsiders  who  were  helped  when 
the  insiders  missed  a blessing:  the  widow  of  Zarephath  and 
Naaman  the  Syrian. 

And  so  throughout  the  Gospel.  The  12  disciples  were 
evidently  men  of  low  status — outsiders  in  the  Jewish  system. 
In  contrast,  the  religious  leaders  seem  largely  unsympathetic 
to  Jesus’  message  and  cause.  In  7:36-50,  “A  woman  . . . who 
was  a sinner”  (an  outsider)  showed  winsome  faith,  but  the 
Pharisee  who  had  invited  Jesus  to  dinner  was  insensitive 
about  the  issues  of  sin  and  forgiveness. 

In  chapter  19  appears  the  story  of  Zacchaeus,  an  outsider, 
though  a “son  of  Abraham”  who  found  salvation  while 
presumably  the  insiders  were  lost.  In  chapter  21  a poor 
widow,  an  outsider,  knew  how  to  give  to  the  Lord, 
sacrificially.  And  finally,  at  the  crucifixion,  an  outsider  thief 
showed  faith  and  came  inside  while  the  insiders  stood 
outside  scoffing.  Even  a centurion — an  outsider — proclaimed 
Jesus  innocent. 

Even  Jesus’  own  circle  of  insiders  are  not  let  off  entirely 
free  either.  In  the  story  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus  it  is  implied 
that  the  two  disciples  should  have  understood  Him  better 
than  they  did.  But  their  minds  were  closed  until  He 
interpreted  the  Scriptures  to  them. 

Does  one  get  the  impression  from  Luke  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  an  insider?  Does  spiritual  rigor  mortis  begin  as  soon  as 
one  enters  the  pale?  Certainly  Luke  would  want  us  to  know 
that  both  insiders  and  outsiders  are  saved  by  faith.  It  would 
seem  then  that  neither  has  anything  on  the  other. 

For  us  who  are  Gentiles,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  offers  hope  as 
does  the  whole  New  Testament.  The  same  applies  to  each 
new  group  of  outsiders  who  come  along.  The  people  of  God 
are  formed  and  reformed  as  outsiders  and  insiders  accept  the 
grace  of  God  and  work  out  their  salvation  from  day  to  day. 

So  the  issue  for  insiders  and  outsiders  is  the  same:  faith  in 
God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  and  openness  to  the  light.  As  each 
new  crop  of  outsiders  comes  in,  they  need  to  beware  of  the 
problem  that  faced  the  insiders  of  Jesus’  time:  feeling  they 
have  what  they  need  and  can  ignore  the  light  of  the  gospel. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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“The  Visitation”  by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Dutch  School,  1606-1669. 


The  poetry  of  Christmas  (1) 

Song  of  the 
wise  women 

by  Maynard  Shelly 

Before  ever  wise  men  came  to  the  pageant  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  wise  women  had  long  been  on  stage — not  just 
three;  even  more  than  four.  We  can,  at  least,  count  up  to  five. 

At  best,  those  wise  men  from  the  East  who  appear  in  Mat- 
thew’s Gospel  are  shadowy  figures  moving  through  the  night, 
dissolving  with  the  darkness  that  flees  before  the  dawn.  We 
don’t  know  their  names  or  how  many,  though  having  left 
three  gifts,  we  surmise  that  they  were  three. 

Yet,  the  opening  scenes  of  the  drama  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
are  by  comparison  crowded  with  women  saying  and  doing 
wise  things.  They’ve  given  us  a song  that  sparkles  more 
sharply  than  any  Christmas  carol  but  which  has  yet  to  be  set 
to  music  for  our  hymnals. 

We  begin  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  with  three  wise  women: 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Anna.  But  to  these  three,  we  must  add 
two  women  from  the  Old  Testament:  Sarah  and  Hannah, 
wise  women  in  their  own  times,  whose  wisdom  provided 
models  for  those  who  came  after  them. 

Elizabeth  appeared  first,  an  older  woman,  but  not  the 
oldest  of  the  set.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron, 
she  was  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  himself  a member  of  a priestly 
family.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  advanced  in  years 
and  had  no  children.  Had  it  been  someone  else,  the  pious 
people  of  their  age  might  have  regarded  this  as  punishment 
by  God,  but  not  in  their  case.  The  evangelist  testified  that 
“they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  . . . blameless  ” (Lk.  1:6). 

Then,  Elizabeth  and  Zechariah,  like  Sarah  and  Abraham, 
received  a promise  that  they  would  be  given  a child.  Yes,  this 
surprised  the  aging  saints.  Zechariah  doubted  the  message, 
but  Elizabeth  soon  accepted  it.  The  same  assurance  came  to 
her  as  that  given  to  Sarah:  “For  with  God  nothing  will  be  im- 
possible” (Lk.  1:37;  compare  Gen.  18:14). 


The  promise  that  nothing — absolutely  nothing — is  im- 
possible for  God  came  also  to  Mary  of  Nazareth,  Elizabeth’s 
cousin.  A young  woman  of  unusual  wisdom,  Mary  received 
an  announcement  not  unlike  Elizabeth’s  that  she  would  have 
a Child  and  that  Child  would  be  like  David,  the  king. 

Both  women  perceived  that  what  was  about  to  happen 
through  the  children  that  would  be  born  to  them  would 
change  the  world.  Their  insight  deserves  celebration  every 
bit  as  wholehearted  as  our  rejoicing  at  the  coming  of  the  wise 
men.  The  beatitude  spoken  by  Elizabeth  to  Mary  should  be 
inscribed  as  a tribute  to  both  of  them:  “Blessed  is  she  who 
believed  that  there  would  be  a fulfillment  of  what  was  spoken 
to  her  from  the  Lord  ” (Lk.  1 :45). 

When  Mary  and  Elizabeth  met  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah,  these  two  expectant  mothers  didn’t  trade  ideas  about 
the  care  and  feeding  of  infants.  Nor  did  they  even  consider 
the  knitting  of  little  garments,  though  one  of  them  would  lay 
aside  some  swaddling  cloths.  Instead,  they  prophesied  or,  as 
we  might  call  it  today,  theologized.  Which  means  simply  that 
they  applied  the  wisdom  God  had  given  them  to  the  meaning 
of  God  in  the  lives  of  the  children  God  would  give  them. 

To  begin  with,  they  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  Hannah,  a 
wise  woman  from  ancient  times  who,  in  a similar  condition, 
had  also  received  the  promise  of  a child  and  who  had 
measured  the  meaning  of  that  child’s  coming  not  just  for 
herself,  but  for  all  people,  and  not  just  for  the  people  of  her 
time  and  in  her  land,  but  for  all  times.  (1  Sam.  2:1-10). 

Mary  took  the  song  of  Hannah  and  sang  it  as  a song  that 
applied  to  the  coming  of  God’s  new  kingdom.  And  in  the 
singing  of  this  song,  she  must  have  been  joined  by  Elizabeth, 
for  the  vision  involved  both  of  their  children. 

The  poem  is  called  Magnificat,  after  the  first  word  in  the 
Latin  version  of  the  song,  a word  which  also  appears  in  many 
English  translations:  “My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord’’  (Lk. 
1:46). 

What  follows  is  really  an  expansion  of  the  angels’  song, 
“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men 
with  whom  he  is  pleased!’’  (Lk.  2:14).  But  angels  could  only 
hint  at  what  peace  on  earth  could  mean.  Those  wise  women 
of  Luke’s  Gospel,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  enlarging  on  the 
understanding  of  the  wise  women  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Sarah  and  Hannah,  gave  us  a vision  in  profound  detail. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  lived  during  dark  days,  times  of  op- 
pression, poverty,  and  corruption.  Yet  they  saw  the  coming  of 
new  heavens  and  a new  earth,  a new  Jerusalem.  True,  the 
faith  of  Israel  was  being  put  to  the  test.  Few,  it  seemed,  still 
held  to  the  true  faith  in  God  in  those  days  when  people 
embraced  new  doctrines  and  new  ways  of  life  and  scoffed  at 
those  who  still  held  on  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  Mary  with 
Elizabeth  could  see  a new  moral  and  religious  order  coming: 
“He  has  shown  strength  with  his  arm,  he  has  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts’’  (Lk.  1:51). 

They  felt  crushed  by  the  political  powers  of  their  day.  But 
the  coming  Savior  would  turn  that  system  upside  down.  “He 
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has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  ” they  said,  “and 
exalted  those  of  low  degree  ” (Lk.  1:52).  The  people  who  had 
suffered  oppression  so  long  would  be  made  more  than  equal. 
“He  raises  up  the  poor  from  the  dust,  ” Hannah  had  said,  “he 
lifts  the  needy  from  the  ash  heap,  to  make  them  sit  with 
princes  and  inherit  a seat  of  honor’’  (1  Sam.  2:8). 

The  song  of  these  wise  women  showed  that  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  hunger  and  poverty.  No  picture  of  true  salvation 
could  be  complete  for  them  without  a revolution  of  eco- 
nomics: “He  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the 
rich  he  has  sent  empty  away  ” (Lk.  1:53). 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  did  not  give  us  the  formula  on  how  the 
new  kingdom  would  come — the  new  order  in  morals,  politics, 
and  economics.  They  just  rejoiced  in  it  because  they  knew 
that  in  the  lives  of  their  children,  John  and  Jesus,  would  come 
a new  Aaron  and  a new  Moses. 

The  confirming  act  of  faith  and  wisdom  came  from  Anna, 
the  oldest  of  the  wise  women  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Anna 
(called  Hannah  in  some  translations)  supported  the  proph- 
ecies of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  When  Jesus  was  brought  to  the 
temple,  she  testified  that  He  was  the  One  who  had  been  born 
to  be  the  Redeemer/ Liberator  of  Jerusalem  (Lk.  2:38). 

God  has  worked  out  His  plan  of  salvation,  the  plan  begun 
with  Sarah  and  Abraham,  proclaimed  by  Hannah  and  count- 
less prophets  throughout  the  years.  When  John  appeared 
followed  by  Jesus,  they  brought  us  through  to  the  last  great 
Exodus,  the  great  salvation  event  proclaimed  in  prophecy 
and  poetry  by  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Anna. 

Deliverance  came  to  Israel  and  to  the  world,  though  only 
seen  by  those  with  eyes  of  faith,  faith  that  was  the  proof  that 
they  were  wise.  ^ 
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Crossing  the  line 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  children  we  played  a game  called  prisoner’s  base.  I’m 
not  sure  what  the  rules  of  the  game  were,  but  I remember  an 
imaginary  line  divided  our  playing  field.  On  our  side  we  were 
home  free;  if  we  crossed  the  line  and  someone  tagged  us,  we 
became  their  prisoner. 

Much  of  life  is  similar  to  that  game.  A thin,  invisible  line 
divides  many  areas  of  life.  On  one  side  is  freedom  and  joy;  on 
the  other,  slavery  and  despair. 

For  example,  eating  is  a wholesome,  necessary  activity. 
Human  beings  must  eat  to  live.  Yet  at  some  point  some 
people  cross  that  thin  line  and  become  prisoners  of  their  eat- 
ing habits.  Eating  becomes  gluttony.  Something  good  be- 
comes harmful.  Yet  where  is  the  dividing  line?  At  two  potato 
chips  or  three? 

But  perhaps  overeating  is  not  your  problem. 

Righteous  anger  is  justified  in  the  Scriptures.  “Be  angry 
and  sin  not,  ” wrote  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Ephesians.  It  was 
okay  to  get  angry,  but  not  to  let  that  anger  turn  to  sin. 

Our  churches  have  too  few  angry  people — people  who  are 
disturbed  enough  about  organized  crime,  drug  pushers, 
political  corruption,  hate  organizations  like  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  social  injustice  to  do  something  about  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  too  many  angry  people  who  take  out 
their  hostilities  on  the  first  person  handy.  Christ  upset  the  ta- 
bles of  the  money  changers  in  His  righteous  anger.  We  tend 
to  stick  to  upsetting  breakfast  tables  and  dinner  tables. 

Zeal  to  do  the  Lord’s  work  is  good  and  necessary.  Where 
are  the  people  with  burning  zeal,  willing  to  forgo  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God?  But  who  hasn’t  watched  what 
looked  like  zeal  turn  on  itself  and  become  greed  for  power 
and  position?  Church  servants  become  workaholics,  their 
families  and  God  left  far  behind  as  they  push  up  the  ladder. 
Somewhere  a very  fine  line  was  crossed  from  that  which  was 
God-given  and  directed  to  something  that  is  man-driven  and 
decided. 

God  has  given  human  beings  the  faculty  to  reason  and 
think  logically.  Those  who  have  this  gift  should  thank  God 
daily  for  it.  Yet  instead  of  using  their  reasoning  powers,  some 
people  become  prisoners  of  their  own  rationalizations  and  be- 
come encased  in  a solid  cement  wall  of  their  opinions.  And 
there  they’re  stuck.  I’ve  been  there  myself.  To  change  one’s 
mind  seems  like  self-betrayal,  but  when  did  I cross  the  line 
from  reason  to  rationalization? 

Self-respect  is  needed  to  keep  us  functioning  as  whole 


people.  Yet  it  can  make  a switch  to  pride  quite  easily.  The 
Quakers  were  known  for  their  modesty,  especially  in  dress. 
All  wore  gray  clothes  in  conservative  styles.  Yet  among  them 
were  wealthy  Quakers  who  went  to  Paris  to  find  materials  of 
special  quality  and  shade  of  gray  which  indicated  their 
wealthy  position.  This  material  became  known  as  Quaker 
linen.  Self-respect  and  humility  became  pride.  The  line  had 
been  crossed. 

In  each  case,  on  one  side  is  a legitimate  activity  or  emotion. 
But  then  the  individual  crosses  the  line  and  the  good  emotion 
turns  over  and  becomes  ugly  and  hurtful  to  self  and  others. 
Love  becomes  lust,  humility  becomes  pride,  zeal  becomes 
power-seeking,  assertion  becomes  aggression,  and  so  forth. 

How  do  we  keep  from  crossing  the  line?  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Galatians,  “If  you  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  you  will  not  fulfill 
the  desires  of  your  lower  nature  ” (NEB).  The  Holy  Spirit  can 
keep  us  from  crossing  the  line.  But  how? 

Not  through  magic,  though  most  of  us  would  appreciate  a 
Gideon’s  fleece  to  set  out  occasionally.  Not  through  some 
strong  audible  voice  saying,  “Time  to  quit  gossiping.  ” Not 
through  some  invisible  hands  pushing  away  second  helpings 
of  cherry  pie  and  ice  cream. 

Nor  is  it  a deep  dark  secret  when  we  cross  the  line  to  glut- 
tony, unrighteous  anger,  and  selfishness  because  Christians 
have  the  mind  of  Christ.  “Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  ” 
wrote  Paul,  “we  who  are  spiritual  have  the  very  thoughts  of 
Christ!’’  (1  Cor.  2:16,  Phillips).  It  involves  an  inner 
knowledge  not  available  to  non-Christians  (v.  14). 

To  have  this  knowledge  does  not  require  impulsive  deci- 
sion-making. Someone  once  said  God  gives  us  time  to  make 
decisions,  but  the  devil  expects  us  to  move  in  a hurry.  One 
man  who  spoke  harshly  against  an  issue  was  asked  why  he 
hadn’t  kept  quiet.  He  replied  he  was  afraid  the  Spirit  would 
caution  him  against  speaking,  and  he  would  lose  his  chance. 

To  know  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not  mean  never  making  a 
mistake.  God  provides  a way  of  forgiveness  for  the  times  we 
miss  the  line.  But  it  does  require  a willingness  to  listen  and  to 
obey.  I find  my  problem  in  crossing  the  line  usually  occurs 
when  I am  too  tired  or  too  scheduled  to  listen  to  God’s  voice. 
When  time  gets  short,  what  gets  knocked  out  of  the  schedule 
first?  Quiet  time,  Bible  study,  and  prayer.  Meals,  classes, 
committee  meetings  all  get  first  priority. 

Having  the  mind  of  Christ  means  we  can  know  when  we 
get  to  the  line.  But  then  we  have  to  decide  not  to  cross  over.^ 
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The  gift  of  Christmas 

by  Mary  Jo  Weaver 


Texts:  Isaiah  9:1-6:  “For  to  us  a child  is  bom,  to  us  a son  is 
given.” 

Psalm  96:  “Sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song.” 

Titus  2:11-14:  ",  . .a  people  of  his  own  who  are  zealous  for 
good  deeds.” 

Luke  2:1-15:  “Let  us  go  over  to  Bethlehem  and  see  this 
thing  that  has  happened,  which  the  Lord  has  made  known  to 
us.” 

We  have  all  heard  most  of  our  lives  about  the  connection 
between  Christ  and  Christmas  gifts,  and  I suspect  the  con- 
nection is  so  overworn  as  to  be  useless.  Nevertheless,  I would 
like  to  feature  the  really  astounding  gift  of  Christmas.  It  is 
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not  the  person  of  Jesus,  gift  though  His  presence  is;  it  is  the 
divinely  guaranteed  ability  to  wish  fruitfully.  At  Christmas 
we  try  to  give  our  children  and  our  friends  what  they  really 
want.  If  they  want  something  that  is  splendid  and  also  a part 
of  us — our  handiwork,  careful  selection,  or  product  of  our 
sacrifice — then  the  giving  and  the  taking  are  mutually  pleas- 
ing. If  they  want  what  we  cannot  give  or  do  not  much  like 
what  we  offer,  then  the  gift  giving  is  painful  and  sad. 

In  the  whole  ritual  of  gift  giving,  however,  it  is  not  the  gifts 
that  are  important.  Presents,  in  themselves,  are  nice,  period. 
What  the  season  and  the  Scriptures  really  make  clear  to  us  is 
that  we  get  what  we  truly  desire.  The  exchange  of  gifts  is  no 
more  than  a satisfying  way  of  embodying  this  truth. 

The  first  reading,  from  Isaiah,  is  a celebration  of  peace, 
vast  dominion,  and  justice  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  birth  of 
a Son,  “Wonderful  Counselor.”  The  people  of  Israel  wanted 
a sign  from  God,  the  king  wanted  a son.  They  got  what  they 
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desired:  the  birth  of  a Son  to  the  King  of  Israel  was  a renewed 
affirmation  of  God’s  presence  among  His  people,  a divine 
soothing  for  an  ache  that  had  lasted  for  generations.  For 
Christians  the  reading  is  rnessianic  and  promising.  The 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  are  bound 
together,  the  birth  of  a Child  in  a stable  is  an  incarnate 
avowal  of  God’s  presence  among  us,  a call  to  peoplehood 
undeserved,  fully  gracious,  and  startling. 

God  has  promised  and  delivered:  the  Israelites  longed  for  a 
sign  and  for  a Messiah,  from  the  Christian  perspective,  they 
got  both.  The  “Wonderful  Counselor  ” born  of  Mary  con- 
firms and  sustains  God’s  vast  kingdom  with  justice  and  judg- 
ment, as  the  psalmist  tells  us.  And  we  rejoice  in  this  because 
of  God’s  wild  generosity — it  is  natural  exuberance  to  “sing  to 
the  Lord  a new  song.  ’ 

Song  calls  us  to  worship.  In  the  Christian  tradition  as  in 
the  Jewish  before  it,  the  sung  praises  of  God  expressed  the  de- 
lights of  the  feeling  intellect  as  it  apprehended  God.  Song 
transcends  the  purely  intellectual  understanding  of  contemp- 
lation and  calls  us  to  worship  God  affectively,  with  feeling  as 
well  as  with  thoughtful  comprehension.  The  extravagant 
claim  in  Genesis  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God 
inspires  two  basic  responses:  we  love,  delight,  praise  con- 
tinually in  new  song  and  old,  or  we  focus  on  the  awful  dis- 
tinction between  ourselves  (the  created  image)  and  God  (the 
transcendent  Creator)  and  we  fear  Him.  At  Christmas, 
however,  in  the  light  of  the  first  reading  and  our  anticipation 
of  the  Christmas  story,  we  sing  a new  song.  From  the  long 
and  painful  groaning  of  the  people  Israel,  from  our  related- 
ness to  their  typically  disappointing  humanity,  we  rejoice  in 
mind  and  heart  because  “today  is  born  our  Savior,  Christ  the 
Lord.” 

Were  it  enough  to  rejoice,  individually  or  collectively,  all 
of  us  might  find  ample  space  to  be  as  God  wants  us  to  be;  but 
singing  the  new  song  is  only  the  first  blush  of  new  love,  the 
joy  of  being  in  love  that  helps  us  to  move  further  on,  into  the 
hard  and  rewarding  work  of  being  “in  God.  ” We  sing  a new 
song  because  we  are  caught  up  in  the  delight  of  Christmas. 
We  look  forward  to  the  manhood  of  Jesus  and  to  our  part  in 
His  mission.  It  is  not  enough  to  rejoice.  We  must  sing,  yes, 
but  we  are  also  to  announce,  to  remember,  to  be  ready,  and 
to  be  faithful.  Anticipating  the  very  end  of  the  story,  we 
balance  our  Christmas  joy  with  the  awful  knowledge  that  He 
will  return  to  rule  with  justice  and  judgment. 

In  the  second  reading  it  is  apparent  that  someone  has 
asked  how  one  keeps  balanced,  how  one  lives  out  the 
promises  of  Christmas.  The  letter  to  Titus,  full  of  the  prac- 
tical considerations  of  Christian  living,  begins  from  the 
cosmic  event  and  moves  directly  into  what  that  means  for  us 
in  concrete  terms.  We  are,  it  says,  through  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus,  trained  to  reject  godless  ways  and  worldly  desires,  to 
live  temperately,  justly,  and  devoutly.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
attempt  these  postures  out  of  a stale  notion  of  duty,  they  are 
possible  and  made  joyful  because  of  the  delight  of  Christmas. 
We  can  be  what  we  are  called  to  be  because  we  have  been  in 
love,  because  we  have  sung  the  new  song,  because  we  are  a 


people  of  His  own,  eager  to  do  right. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  recounts  the  miracle.  We  arc  ac- 
customed to  think  about  it  as  God’s  fine  gift  to  us,  and  so  it  is; 
but  what  we  know  from  God,  especially  through  Jesus  (ihrist, 
is  that  we  get  what  we  truly  desire.  The  great  godly  gift  of 
freedom  assures  it  and  Jesus  direct  challenge  reminds  us  of 
it.  We  are  told  in  the  gospels  that  His  yoke  is  sweet,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Christian  life  is  the  only  way  of  the  cross. 
These  two  notions  that  encompass  the  (diristian  life  cor- 
respond to  love  and  fear,  to  delight  and  the  work  of  Cihristian 
living.  Both  concepts  have  been  regularly  perverted  by 
preachers  and  practitioners  who  dwell  overmuch  on  God  s 
wonderful  sweetness  (religious  privilege  without  demand)  or 
upon  the  vengeful,  slave-driving  God  who  demands  all  work 
and  no  play.  Without  delight,  without  Christmas,  the  (Chris- 
tian life  is  drudgery;  without  faithfulness,  without  Easter,  it  is 
frivolous. 

People  think  us  foolish.  We  get  what  we  truly  desire.  Our 
holy  days  remind  us  to  wish  for  a proper  balance  and  the  gift 
of  Christmas  is  that  wishes  come  true.  Paul  tells  us  that  if  we 
really  practice  the  Christian  life  people  will  think  us  foolish. 
That  is  because  Christianity  is  crazy — in  its  demands  and  in 
its  promises,  in  its  work  and  in  its  delight.  We  are  promised 
resurrection  and  glory,  we  are  led  steadily  to  believe  that  (M)d 
will  one  day  give  us  precisely  what  we  desire  most — the 
heaven  of  His  eternal  presence,  or  the  hell  of  our  own  selfish- 
ness. If  we  are  nourished  on  His  Word  and  strike  the  proper 
balance  before  Him  He  will  someday  look  us  in  the  face  and 
say,  “Come  in,  good  and  faithful  servant.  ” If  we  move  along 
the  path  of  self-indulgence  through  the  portals  of  our  own 
egos  and  into  the  land  of  what  the  medieval  theologians 
called  the  “seven  deadly  sins,  ” He  will  someday  look  us  in 
the  face  with  kindness  and  we  will  see  only  wrath,  betrayed 
by  our  own  desires,  happier  in  hell  where  we  can  escape  His 
relentless  love.  On  the  one  hand  we  follow  the  lived  affirma- 
tion of  Jesus  that  the  holy  and  ancient  will  of  God  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  ” 

The  gift  of  Christmas  is  surely  Christ,  but  it  is  also  the  an- 
nual reminder  that  we  get  what  we  truly  desire.  The 
Christmas  story  is  full  of  that  notion:  Mary  desired  most  to 
fulfill  the  will  of  God,  Joseph  desired  to  conform  himself  to 
(k)d’s  design  and  yet  to  have  some  understanding  of  it,  the 
angels  desired  to  be  what  they  were — messengers  of  God — 
announcing  the  news.  The  shepherds  desired  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  to  see  the  sign,  to  find  God’s  presence  among 
them.  And  they  saw. 

Christ’s  coming  is  the  first  remedying  act  of  exchange  in  a 
world  rent  by  individualism,  unreality,  and  selfishness.  Our 
invitation  to  follow  Christ  is  not  to  be  dramatic;  none  of  us 
will  suffer  and  die  publicly  and  hideously — it  is  the  special 
gift/burden  of  a few,  manifested  most  recently  in  some  of  our 
missionaries.  Our  following  of  the  Son  of  God,  born  in 
poverty  and  living  in  obscurity  and  being  continually  faithful 
to  the  Father,  is  to  follow  Him  by  participating  in  the  way  of 
the  cross,  the  way  of  exchange.  Humanity  is  tied  together,  a 
(continued  on  page  913) 
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The  promise  received 

by  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


Joseph  (with  his  teacher  at  Nazareth) 

Rabbi  Ezra,  you  are  busy, 
but  I - I need — 

Will  you  let  me  talk  with  you?  It  s 
important. 

Of  eourse,  Joseph,  eome 
sit  down. 

Tell  me  what  is  troubling  you. 

I can  see  it  is  important. 

Yes.  I had  to  come.  I’ve  been  all  night 
wrestling  with  - with  myself 
and  God, 

but  now  that  I am  here 

the  words  come  hard 

even  to  you,  my  teacher,  always 

kind  to  me. 

1 m not  good  with  words, 
only 

wood  and  tools  for  my  hands. 

You  were  always 
a good  student,  Joseph. 

1 thought 

you  could  have  been 
a teacher,  yourself.  But  then, 
there  are  many  ways  of  serving  God 
wi  th  th  e mind  and  heart,  with  hands. 
I'ell  me  what  troubles  you. 

You  can. 

Yes,  Rabbi,  I must.  It  is  Mary. 

She  - she  has  gone  since  last  night 
and  I— 

Mary? 

your  betrothed? 

Yes,  Mary.  Yesterday  she  told  me 

what  1 could  not 

believe  ((jod  forgive  me), 

and  coward,  1 - I left  her,  ran  away, 

blinded, 

clutching  my  own  hurt,  confusion, 
forgetting  her,  my  Mary 
whom  I love,  have  always  loved 
and  trusted — never  a cause  not  to. 
rhen  this  morning,  back  to  my  senses 
(though  still  not  understanding), 

I hurried  to  her  father  s house  long 
before  da>'.  Her  father,  her  mother — 


they  would  not  speak  to  me, 

and  the  children  said  only,  “She  has  gone.  ’ 

“Where? 

They  did  not  know  or 
would  not  say. 

Joseph, 

what  did  Mary  tell  you  before 
she  went  away? 

She  told  me.  Rabbi,  she  told  me  that 

she  is  with  child  and — 

and  more.  She  spoke 

of  a visitation  from  an  angel 

of  God  and  of  the  child, 

promised  Redeemer  for  our  people. 

Oh, 

it  frightened  me  so  and  she  knew, 
from  my  unspoken  words,  from  my  going, 
what  I did  not  even  know  myself,  that  I 
did  not  believe,  accept.  I 
failed  her. 

But  Joseph,  your  confusion  is 
understandable. 

Long  have  our  people 
awaited  the  promised  Redeemer, 
many  of  us 

looking  for  Him  to  come  by  birth 
into  this  world,  and  many 
sincerely  praying  and  hoping  our 
sons  or  daughters 
would  be  chosen  to  parent  Him. 

Yet, 

faced  with  that  sudden  revelation,  perhaps 
no  one  of  us  would  react 
with  immediate  acceptance. 

Then  too, 

there  have  been  many 

overwrought  young  women 

with  mistaken  visions, 

and  men,  deluded,  claiming  to  be  Messiah. 

And  yet,  Joseph,  the  prophecies  do 

speak,  and  have  not  been  fulfilled — 

Who  is  to  say  your  child  and  Mary’s 
could  not  prove  to  be  the  promised  One 
for  our  people,  even  “a  Light 
unto  the  Gentiles,”  to  all  people? 

If 

the  child  is  yours,  Joseph, 
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I cannot  approve 
your  impatience,  but 
you  can  be  forgiven. 

Your  marriage  banns  are  binding — 
the  contract  made  by  your  families, 
the  commitment  you  and  Mary  have  made 
to  each  other. 

Regrettable 

to  your  families,  no  doubt, 

with  no  wedding  festivities,  no 

traditional  celebrations, 

but  your  marriage  will  be  accepted, 

honored. 

You  must  take,  at  once, 

your  wife  with  child  to  come  into  your  home, 
no  matter  the  lack  of  preparation. 

But,  Joseph,  if 

the  child  is  not  yours 

and  you  condemn  Mary — 

Oh,  Rabbi,  I would  never  condemn  her — 

I could  not.  Even  at  first, 
wild  with  anger,  jealousy, 
wounded  pride, 

running  away — I could  not  think  of  that. 
Condemnation?  Death?  For  Mary? 

I love  her. 

Afterward,  during  the  long  night, 
still  nursing  my  pride,  I thought 
to  have  the  marriage  bonds  annulled, 
but  quietly.  Now 

I only  know  I must  find  her,  show  her 
I love  her.  I want 
to  claim  her  as  my  wife, 
to  accept 

her  child  as  mine,  see  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  I cannot  grasp. 

I want  to,  but — 

You  are  a just  man,  Joseph, 
and  more — God 
is  with  you.  I will  pray  for  you 
in  the  difficult  days  ahead 
(difficult  too  for  Mary),  but  now, 
perhaps  you  both  need  time 
apart  from  each  other,  to  find, 
each  of  you, 

your  place  within  God’s  plan. 

Work  with  your  hands,  Joseph,  pray  much, 
study  the  Scriptures.  God,  Himself, 
will  teach  you,  strengthen  you  for  all 
that  is  to  come.  Remember  He 
is  with  you  as  with  Mary. 

Thank  you,  Rabbi. 

You  have  given  me  much  wise  counsel 
and  hope. 

Mary  (with  her  cousin  Elizabeth 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea) 


Mary,  I see  a new 
and  shining  quietness 
in  you  today.  I feel 

your  nearness  beyond  flesh  and  blood 

even  more  than  any  time  of  our  three  months 

here  together,  and  yet, 

removed,  Mary, 

as  if  in  some  strange  way, 

you  are  with  God. 

Yes,  Elizabeth, 

I know  now. 

And  the  knowing  is  like 
still  water  within  me 
after  the  many  storms  breaking 
against  my  body  and  spirit. 

Here  with  you  and  Zechariah, 
sharing  the  joy  of  expectancy, 
with  my  son  accepted, 
recognized,  even  as  yours, 

I have  found  God-shelter. 

Yet,  too  often, 

I have  walled  in  my  earth  from  heaven 
with  doubt,  even  as  Joseph  who  loves  me, 
and  with  fears  for  myself, 
for  Joseph,  and  the  child. 

I know,  Mary,  and  I have  grieved  for  you 
in  the  despair  you  carried  unspoken,  alone, 
far  heavier  than  the  child  you  bear. 

I have  known  too 

that  the  constant  joy  in  this  house 

after  all  these  barren  years — even  this 

can  sometimes  pierce  your  heart 

as  thorns,  though  you  have  spoken  no  word. 

We,  Zechariah  and  I, 

do  not  face  threat  of  condemnation, 

disgrace,  stoning, 

as  you.  But  Mary,  I’ve  also  seen 

the  strength  in  you  holding  on  to  your 

promise.  You  shall 

bring  to  birth  God  s Son 

long  awaited  by  our  people, 

our  Redeemer  to  bring  healing 

to  all  the  earth. 

Elizabeth,  I will  bless  you  all  my  life 
for  your  faith.  You  have  given  me — oh, 
more  than  sanctuary  in  this  house.  You 
and  Zechariah  have  loved  me,  accepted  me 
even  when 

my  joy  of  expectancy  was  lost 

within  my  confusion 

and  sense  of  unworthiness.  Chosen 

to  be  mother  of  God  s Son,  yet  so  weak — 

But  now — 

Oh,  Mary,  have  you  heard  again 
from  the  messenger  of  God? 

No,  no — though  I yearned 
and  prayed  long  for  his  return. 
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But  last  night  I found  — 

I found  there  has  been  no 
need 

for  his  return,  no  need  at  all.  God  Himself 
is  with  me, 

has  been  all  the  while 

and  will  be  always,  God  Himself. 

Last  night, 

bringing  my  gifts  to  Him  in  prayer 
(even  at  last  the  doubts,  fears,  and  guilts 
I had  kept  from  Him,  thinking  them 
unworthy  gifts  for  God), 

His  gift  to  me  suddenly  washed  over  me, 
filled  me, 

enfolding  the  child,  the  child 
moving  within  me — His  gift,  awareness 
of  His  presence 

as  I remembered  the  long-ago  words 
of  his  messenger,  “Mary,  the  Lord 
is  with  you.”  I heard  them  from  within  me 
as  for  the  first  time.  I breathed  them, 
tasted  them  with  all  the  fullness 
of  my  being.  And  my  heart  sang 
them  with  praise,  celebration.  Surely 
this  birth  is  part  of  God’s  plan — 
letting  all  of  us  know 
He  is  with  us. 

Oh,  yes,  Mary.  Long  ago 

the  prophet  called  Him  Immanuel. 

And  Elizabeth,  now  I am  ready 
to  go  back  to  Nazareth  with  the  first 
caravan,  ready  for  all  that  awaits  me. 

I can  see  you  are  ready,  Mary,  even 
knowing  of  dangers  ahead.  It  will  not  be 
easy.  Joseph — 

I know.  Joseph — how  hard 

it  must  have  been  for  him 

and  will  be.  Whatever  his  decision, 

1 see  God  w ith  h im  too. 

Perhaps  even  now  Joseph 
knows  of  God  s presence,  accepts  me 
and  the  child  as  his  own.  If  not, 
even  so — 

Go  then,  Mary,  with  my  blessing 
in  the  morning  caravan.  I know 
you  go  with  God. 

Manj  with  Joseph  ( in  Nazareth  again ) 
Marv!  You  have  come  back  to  me. 

Oh,  my  dear,  1 failed  you  so — 

But  you  have  come  back. 

To  you,  Joseph, 

and  not  asking  now,  “Do  you  believe?  ” 
only,  “What  would  you  do  with  me 
and  the  child  within  me? 

Love  you,  Mary,  welcome  you  home, 
knowing  I have  your  love,  your  forgiveness. 


Come,  rest  from  your  journey. 

See — the  house  is  almost  finished, 
the  roof  and  walls  secure,  and  some 
of  the  furniture  completed,  polished — 

It’s  beautiful,  Joseph,  I ean  see — 
all  made  with  your  hands — 

All  made  for  you,  Mary, 

and  for  the  child.  You 

are  more  beautiful  than  before, 

though  I was  always 

awed 

by  your  beauty, 

waiting  for  you  to  grow  into  womanhood, 
watching  you  at  play,  at  worship. 

To  me  you  were  always 
lighted  from  within  by  the  presence 
of  God.  Now,  seeing  you  carry  His  child — 
Oh,  Joseph,  you  do  believe — 

Yes,  Mary,  I do,  yet 

without  understanding  even  now. 

Rabbi  Ezra,  my  teacher, 

has  long  looked  for  the  Messiah 

to  come  as  a child  into  this  world, 

but  even  he  had  not  expected 

the  prophecies  to  mean 

human  birth  without  an  earthly  father. 

Rabbi  Ezra — 

He  has  helped  me,  Mary,  opened 

for  me  the  Isaiah  scrolls 

and  other  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer. 

He  has  prayed  for  me  (and  for  you,  Mary), 
waited  for  me  to  come  to  myself. 

And  Mary,  a messenger  of  God 
has  spoken  to  me  in  a dream — 

You  too,  Joseph?  Oh, 

I am  glad,  grateful. 

Yes.  I heard  the  words  clearly 
(affirming  what  I’ve  come  to  feel  within), 
“Joseph,  son  of  David,  do  not  fear 
to  take  Mary  your  wife,  for  that 
which  is  conceived  in  her 
is  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  she  will  bear 
a son,  and  you  shall  call  his  name  Jesus, 
for  he  will  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  ” And  Mary, 

1 know  at  last, 

I,  even  I 

have  a part  in  all  this  too. 

The  prophecy 

belongs  to  me  also.  Immanuel, 

God  is  with  us — us.  He  will  be 
your  son  and  mine. 

Oh,  yes,  Joseph. 

You  have  been  chosen 
as  I.  Jesus,  our  Son, 

Savior  for  us 
and  for  all  people. 
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Ethics  in  Business  and  Labor 


Mennonite  Faith  Series 


by  J.  Daniel  Hess 

Principles  for  activities  in  business 
and  labor,  based  on  scriptural  themes 
and  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  re- 
ligious heritage.  Emphasizes  that 
when  we  in  business  or  labor  live  in 
the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  at  one  with 
each  other. 

Paper,  $2.95,  C$3.25 


When  You  Don’t  Agree 

by  James  G.  T.  Fairfield 

A guide  for  resolving  personal  con- 
flict in  marriage,  family,  community, 
and  work  relationships.  Here  is  help 
to  make  conflicts  bear  fruit,  to  ex- 
perience personal  growth,  and  to 
achieve  healthier  relationships. 
Paper,  $2.95,  C$3.25 


For  Youth 

The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery 

by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore 

When  two  children  helped  their 
father  establish  a bird  refuge  on 
windy  Hawk  Ridge,  little  did  they 
realize  the  adventure  they  would 
stumble  into  as  they  moved  into  a 
deserted  house.  Through  the  story 
youngsters  will  learn  how  Christians 
are  becoming  involved  in  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Hard,  $3.95,  C$4.35; 
paper,  $2.95,  C$3.25 

Rosalie 

by  Dorothy  Hamilton 

Rosalie  lived  in  Indiana  in  the  early 
1900s.  While  school  buses  and  au- 
tomobiles have  changed,  family  rela- 
tionships and  school  problems 
haven’t.  Hand  fans,  tin  lizzies, 
woman’s  suffrage,  toilet  water,  lace, 
and  many  more  touches  of  a bygone 
era. 

Hard,  $3.50,  C$3.85 
paper,  $2.50,  C$2.75 


by  J.  C.  Wenger 

This  series  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  briefly  some  of  the  major  emphases  of 
the  New  Testament  as  understood  by  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  tradition. 
Noted  historian  and  theologian  J.  C.  Wenger  prepared  the  five  booklets  in 
this  series. 

1.  How  Mennonites  Came  to  Be,  paperback,  $.75,  C$.80 

2.  What  Mennonites  Believe,  paperback,  $.75,  C$.80 

3.  The  Way  to  a New  Life,  paperback,  $.75,  C$.80 

4.  The  Way  to  Peace,  paperback,  $.75,  C$.80 

5.  Disciples  of  Jesus,  paperback,  $.75,  C$.80 


The  Devil  Did  Not  Make  Me  Do  It 


The  way 

peace 

WENGER 


Dorothy 


by  Paul  M.  Miller 

Paul  Miller  emphasizes  God  is  sovereign.  He  protests  against  assigning 
more  power  to  the  devil  than  is  due  him.  God  wants  persons  to  take 
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Personal  happiness:  goal  or  gift? 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


Look  around  the  restaurant  while  you  are  grabbing  a bite 
to  eat  and  note  the  expressions  of  others.  Or,  check  out  the 
people  waiting  in  line  at  the  supermarket.  Take  a few 
minutes  to  observe  carefully  and  caringly  the  men  and 
women  you  work  with.  Or,  scan  the  faces  waiting  in  the  doc- 
tor's office,  bus  terminal,  or  sanctuary.  And  don’t  forget  to 
examine  the  image  in  the  bathroom  mirror. 

Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  if  the  160  billion  dollars 
we  will  spend  this  year  on  leisure  and  recreation"  is  intended 
to  increase  the  pleasure  we  already  have  or  to  pursue  the  hap- 
piness that  continues  to  elude  us.  The  pursuit  of  happiness 
was  listed  along,  with  life  and  liberty  as  a basic  building  block 
in  the  formation  of  this  country.  Two  hundred  and  one  years 
later  we  remain  in  hot  and  costly  pursuit.  Recreation  vehicles, 
tennis  rackets,  rods  and  reels,  jogging  suits,  motorboats,  and 
religion.  Yes,  religion. 

Religion  that  thrives  only  within  the  confines  of  a church 
building  has  been  ridiculed  rightly  as  no  religion  at  all. 
Micah  speaks  words  of  divine  sarcasm  when  faith  consists  in 
offering  ‘ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ” (6:7,  NEB)  but  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  neighbor.  Isaiah  delivers  the  divine  in- 
dictment against  self-serving  worship.  “On  such  a day  you 
are  keeping  no  fast  that  will  carry  your  cry  to  heaven”  (58:4, 
NEB).  No,  religion  does  not  breathe  the  air  of  the  sanctuary 
alone  and  live.  Christian  faith  includes  worship  and  service, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  marketplace.  Religion  involves 
ministry  to  aches  and  needs  of  the  world. 

The  sadness  that  we  see  in  the  faces  of  the  world,  the 
sparkle  that  is  missing  from  the  neighbor’s  eyes,  the  grim 
looks  of  those  who  work  with  us,  the  absence  of  laughter  in 
worship  all  reveal  a depressing  need.  We  need  some  happi- 
ness. So  let  s quickly  offer  the  Christian  faith  as  the  path  to 
true  happiness.  We  are  supposed  to  meet  our  neighbor  s 
needs,  aren  t weP  Faith  is  involved  with  the  hurts  of  people, 
isn't  it? 

In  this  city,  as  in  other  places,  there  are  billboards  with 
sunny,  cheerful  faces  proclaiming,  “I  found  it!  ” Bumper 
stickers  encourage  us  to  “Smile.  God  loves  you.”  Sunday 
morning  1 V brings  us  smartly  dressed,  vibrant  ministers 
promising  immediate  joy  and  banished  blues.  The  sunshine 
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religion  of  an  Anita  Bryant  and  the  clever  “It’s  fun  to  be 
saved  ” faith  of  a Bob  Harrington  seem  like  surefire  Christian 
cures  for  the  sadness  that  afflicts  us  and  those  around  us. 

Happiness  is  an  attractive  calling  card  for  Christians.  The 
offer  of  joy  is  enhanced  by  the  obvious  need.  Yet,  lurking  be- 
hind this  smiling  faith  are  two  dangers  that  threaten  to  turn 
God  into  Santa  Claus  and  the  cross  into  a smiley  face. 

God  becomes  Santa  Claus,  or  a cosmic  “goodie  dispenser,  ” 
when  personal  happiness  is  the  goal  of  private  religion.  Indi- 
vidual security  and  satisfaction  are  a prime  motivation  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Just  as  this  search  prompts  some  to  store 
their  grain  in  ever-larger  barns,  others  take  the  road  already 
crowded  with  campers  and  motorcycles,  while  still  others 
walk  down  the  aisle  of  religion.  All  aim  to  find  happiness. 

This  attitude  looks  to  God  as  the  One  who  is  there  to  give 
us  what  we  want.  We  want  to  be  happy  so  it  is  God’s  business 
to  grant  us  that  wish.  The  focus  of  our  concern  is  us.  God  be- 
comes Santa  Claus  because  that  s what  we  want.  While  it  is 
true  that  we  do  well  to  be  concerned  about  our  emotional 
well-being,  it  is  not  true  that  this  concern  justifies  a compul- 
sive and  narrow  focus  on  us  while  God  becomes  merely  the 
dispenser  of  goodies  to  cheer  us  up.  Faith  is  concerned  with 
more  than  personal  happiness. 

The  private  manipulation  of  God  is  a danger  of  the  indi- 
vidual pursuit  of  happiness.  Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to 
practice  the  jubilee  regarding  our  emotions.  What  would 
happen  if,  for  a change,  we  would  shift  our  concern  away 
from  our  emotional  life  for  a season? 

As  we  worry  less  about  ourselves  and  what  God  should  do 
for  us,  God  becomes  less  like  Santa  Claus  and  more  like  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  Faith  does  not  posit  personal  happiness  as 
an  ultimate  goal.  But  that  is  the  danger  when  happiness  is  of- 
fered as  the  Christian  calling  card.  The  motivation  that  seeks 
personal  happiness  for  no  reason  other  than  individual  satis- 
faction and  security  will  see  the  church  as  one  more  way  to 
that  end.  If  we  offer  a smiling  religion  to  a sad  world  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  implicit  danger.  Our  ranks  may  swell,  but  it 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  a faith  that  holds  high  the  need  for 
personal  sacrifice,  the  necessity  of  community,  and  the  place 
of  prophetic  despair. 

Though  smiles  are  more  appealing  than  a bloody  cross,  the 
latter  is  more  essential  to  faith  than  the  former.  Personal  hap- 
piness is  by  no  means  the  whole  story  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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when  happiness  is  the  calling  card,  the  evangelistic  “come- 
on,  ” one  wonders  if  resurrection  joy  is  being  offered  by 
detouring  around  the  cross.  We  need  both,  but  if  we  intrigue 
others  only  with  the  smiles,  are  we  doing  justice  to  them,  to 
ourselves,  or  to  the  story  that  includes  the  pain  of  the  cross? 
Can  we  justify  the  approach  by  assuming  that  if  we  held  up 
the  cross  first  no  one  would  be  interested?  The  smiles,  we 
reason,  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  their  attention. 

Micah  and  Isaiah  both  addressed  a people  that  had  lost 
sight  of  God.  But  they  did  not  hold  our  pleasant  pictures  of 
personal  success  and  security  as  enticements  intended  to 
draw  people  closer  to  God.  Speaking  to  people  who  were  not 
spiritually  mature,  not  the  backbone  of  the  congregation,  but 
to  ones  who  had  lost  sight  of  God,  Isaiah  says,  “Loose  the 
bonds  of  injustice,  untie  the  knots  of  the  yoke,  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  share  your  bread  with  the  hungry,  bring  the 
homeless  poor  into  your  home,  clothe  the  naked”  (58:6,  7). 
Micah  asks  simply,  “What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but 
to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God?”  (6:8).  The  calling  card  is  not  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness but  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Not  smiles  but  sacrifice. 

Jesus  says,  “Set  your  mind  on  God’s  kingdom  and  His  jus- 
tice before  everything  else  ” (Mt.  6:33).  But  what  about  the 
sadness  around  us?  Who,  lacking  happiness,  will  come  when 
we  tell  stories  of  sacrifice?  How  can  we  attract  people  to  the 
kingdom  by  preaching  kingdom  justice  for  the  hungry  and 
homeless?  That  is  not  our  concern.  “Live  out  the  justice,  ” 
Jesus  says  “and  don’t  worry  about  the  rest  of  it.” 

The  Ghristian’s  calling  card  is  the  justice  of  God,  care  for 
the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  homeless.  The  call  of  the  cross  is 
not  to  save  yourself  but  to  lose  yourself.  The  question  of 
evangelism  is  not,  “Are  you  saved?”  but,  “Are  you  losing 
your  life  for  others?”  The  question  is  not,  “Have  you  found 
it?  but,  “Have  you  lost  it?  ” Have  you  lost  your  life  in  the 
search  for  God’s  justice  in  this  sad  and  suffering  world?  No, 
the  billboards  will  not  be  as  attractive,  the  happiness  not  as 
immediate.  We  must  promise  that  joy  will  be  punctuated  by 
the  sadness  of  the  prophet,  the  weeping  of  Jesus.  If  we  point 
people  directly  toward  happiness  they  may  miss  God.  If  we 
want  people  to  find  God  honestly  and  truthfully,  we  must  let 
them  know  where  God  is  to  be  found. 

Elie  Wiesel,  a survivor  of  Auschwitz,  writes: 

The  SS  hanged  two  Jewish  men  and  a youth  in  front  of 
the  whole  camp.  The  men  died  quickly,  but  the  death 
throes  of  the  youth  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  “Where  is 
God?  Where  is  he?  ” someone  asked  behind  me.  As  the 
youth  still  hung  in  torment  in  the  noose  after  a long 
time,  I heard  the  man  call  again,  “Where  is  God  now?” 
And  I heard  a voice  in  myself  answer:  “Where  is  he?  He 
is  here.  He  is  hanging  there  on  the  gallows  . . .”  (p.  75  f., 
Night). 

The  call  from  the  cross  is  to  give  ourselves  to  God’s 
kingdom  and  justice  in  this  sad  and  suffering  world.  As  we 
call  others  to  hear  the  Word,  let  us  be  aware  of  the  dangers  if 
we  offer  them  only  the  smiles  of  faith. 
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fact  for  rejoicing  and  for  bemoaning.  On  a philo-sophical  lev(  1 
we  can  rejoice  in  the  connection  because  everyone  is  made 
“in  the  image  of  God.  ” In  the  everydayness  of  the  (diristian 
challenge,  we  may  not  do  so  well. 

We  enjoy  the  connection  in  our  families  and  our  friends, 
and  sometimes  in  a smug  way  we  like  to  announce  that  we 
are  also  connected  to  people  “less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
All  very  Ghristmasy.  But  it  isn’t  enough.  We  are  also  con- 
nected to  the  perverts  of  the  world,  to  those  who  pursue  evil, 
to  those  who  monger  power  and  corrupt  the  world  s order. 
We  are  part  of  them  and  indebted  to  God  because  of  them. 
We  are  called  to  love  them,  to  make  active  gestures  and  con- 
tinual acts  of  love  toward  them,  to  affirm  in  our  lives  that  we 
will  not  fight  evil  on  its  own  terms,  that  we  are  commissioned 
to  love  it  to  death.  We  must  be  pacifists  and  live  as  though 
our  every  action  is  a hinge  upon  which  the  world,  to  live, 
must  swing. 

Our  lives  are  supposed  to  call  others  to  truth  and  obedience 
and  humility,  and  to  do  it  because  we  think  it  counts  for 
everything.  We  are  all  part  of  the  same  whole.  All  our  actions 
have  consequences  beyond  our  imagining,  and  that  is  true  of 
our  gifts  as  well  as  of  our  sins.  We  get  what  we  truly  desire. 

Simplicity,  poverty,  missionary  activity.  We  are 
reminded  at  Ghristmas  to  strain  toward  reality,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  Ghrist  by  accepting  our  lives  gracefully, 
to  recognize  ourselves  as  graced  and  to  gladly  accept  the 
necessity  to  be  gracious.  To  wish  for  something  else  is  to  wish 
ourselves  out  of  the  balance.  None  of  us  is  certain  that  Jesus 
came,  died,  and  rose  again  so  that  we  could  be  where  we  are, 
doing  what  we  are  doing;  but  this  is  where  we  are  and  our  ob- 
ligations in  that  reality  are  to  be  the  best  gifts  to  the  world  we 
can  be.  We  are  called  to  simplicity,  poverty,  missionary 
activity,  to  support  of  the  weak  and  the  elderly,  to  work  and 
to  pray,  to  delight  and  to  the  cross.  We  have  the  means  to  see 
and  to  hear,  to  know  that  evil  wins  its  battles  through  the 
subtle  erosion  of  reality. 

We  have  hard  work  to  do  in  the  world  because  people  are 
conditioned  to  cheapened  language  and  banner  headlines  for 
the  everyday  events  of  the  world.  How  is  it  that  we  can  an- 
nounce a really  cosmic  event?  How  is  it  that  we  can  compete 
with  cleverly  packaged  attempts  to  get  people  to  “believe  in” 
cars  and  peanut  butter?  The  only  way  is  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Ghristmas,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  re-excited  in  our  hearts,  to 
let  ourselves  fall  in  love  with  God  again  and  to  be  joyfully 
aware  of  His  presence.  We  have  to  do  it  now  because  the  rest 
of  the  year  will  cost  us,  as  it  should,  our  time,  energy,  good 
times,  patience  and  those  sleepless  nights  when  we  are  called 
to  wake  up  and  pray  for  the  broken  world. 

Ghristianity  is  serious  business,  but  it  is  also  joy.  Our  gift  to 
ourselves,  as  God’s  gift  to  us,  is  to  remember  that  and  to  pray 
for  a heart  to  accept  the  delight  of  the  season.  We  petition 
heaven  so  that  we  may  share  God’s  life  completely  by  living 
as  He  has  taught.  We  ask  all  this  in  the  memory  and  celebra- 
tion of  His  birth,  we  beg  it  through  His  name,  we  are  sus- 
tained in  it  through  His  continuing  presence.  ^ 
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How  the  Toba  New  Testament  came  to  be  a reality 


Alive  with  power 

by  Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter 


If  you  wanted  a New  Testament  in  a language  which  had 
never  been  written,  how  would  you  start?  That  was  the 
mystery  faced  when  we  went  to  Northern  Argentina  as 
missionaries  in  1950. 

As  we  listened  to  the  Toba  Indians  conversing  among 
themselves,  there  seemed  to  be  no  clues  as  to  what  they  were 
saying.  The  sounds  defied  capture  by  our  ears.  Many  sounds, 
of  course,  were  like  those  of  English  or  Spanish,  but  then 
there  were  other  sounds  which  seemed  to  get  lost  in  the  In- 
dians throats. 

After  we  received  some  help  from  linguist  Bill  Reyburn 
and  had  some  training  ourselves  in  the  science  of  linguistics, 
it  was  less  difficult  than  it  seemed  at  first.  By  carefully  follow- 
ing some  basic  rules  of  analysis  we  began  to  ferret  out  sounds 
which  distinguished  one  word  from  another.  Linguistic  train- 
ing not  only  provided  a method  for  discovering  the  different 
sounds  of  the  language,  but  also  alerted  us  to  the  great  va- 
riety of  sounds  which  appear  in  a vast  multitude  of  distinct 
languages  the  world  over. 

The  missionary  linguist  listens  for  puffs  of  air,  clicks  of  the 
tongue,  catches  in  the  throat,  flaps  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
many  other  features  of  human  speech,  noting  down  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  what  has  been  heard.  By  a careful  process 
of  matching  and  comparing  examples  in  the  language,  the 
analyst  finally  separates  out  all  the  significant  sounds  which 
distinguish  words  one  from  another,  and  which  need  to  be 
symbolized  in  a practical  alphabet. 

Inventing  an  alphabet.  No  writing  had  ever  been  done  in 
Toba,  so  it  was  necessary  to  invent  an  alphabet.  This  is  not  as 
difficult  as  it  may  seem,  since  almost  all  of  the  national 
Spanish  alphabet  is  perfectly  adequate  for  writing  Toba. 
However,  three  sounds  in  Toba  do  not  occur  in  Spanish.  If  we 
were  not  careful  to  write  these  sounds,  each  with  its  own 
symbol,  we  would  have  trouble  distinguishing  “my  grand- 
mother from  “your  grandmother,”  “clothing”  from  “bait,” 
or  knowing  whether  the  speaker  meant  to  say  “it  breaks”  or 
“let’s  get  going!” 

After  an  alphabet  has  been  decided  the  missionary  has 
barely  started  the  long  job  of  putting  the  language  into  writ- 
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ing.  Just  being  able  to  identify  the  sounds  to  be  written  ! 
down,  each  with  its  own  letter,  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem 
of  noting  down  whatever  is  said.  What  about  figuring  out 
where  one  word  ends  and  another  begins? 

In  Toba  the  little  word  or  particle  which  signals  “no” 
before  whatever  word  follows  it  is  pronounced  so  closely  with 
that  following  word,  that  in  reality  the  combination  sounds 
like  it  must  be  only  one  word.  Although  written  as  a separate 
word,  the  reader  must  pronounce  it  with  the  following  word, 
or  it  doesn’t  sound  right. 

After  we  have  filled  many  notebooks  with  words,  sen- 
tences, and  paragraphs,  even  whole  discourses,  and  have  dis- 
covered most  of  the  rules  which  govern  acceptable  sentence 
structure,  what  then?  Surely  we  must  also  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  speak  the  language  if  we  are  to  ever  get  involved 
in  translating  the  Bible  into  it. 

Learning  a language.  But  how  can  we  learn  to  speak  a lan- 
guage if  there  are  no  books,  no  grammars,  no  dictionaries — 
nothing  written?  For  a fact,  any  normal  child  can  learn  to 
speak  any  language,  given  adequate  exposure  to  it  during 
early  years  of  growth.  That’s  the  way  our  own  children  learn 
our  mother  tongue.  But  we  adults  find  such  a process  too 
slow,  and  worse,  psychologically  embarrassing.  We  can  do 
better  if  we  have  some  written  exercises  and  grammar  notes 
to  guide  us  in  our  oral  practice. 

So  we  necessarily  must  build  these  written  exercises 
ourselves;  the  usual  process  is  to  ask  a Toba  speaker  to  tell  us 
how  we  should  say  specific  things  in  Toba.  Then,  with  these 
visual  materials  before  us,  we  begin  to  practice  repeating 
these  phrases  until  they  become  automatic  to  us. 

Any  adult  language-learning  situation  has  many  pitfalls. 
Some  we  may  overcome  with  difficulty,  and  others  we  may 
never  surmount  in  a lifetime.  Which  one  of  us  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  roots  has  innocently  used  the  dutchy  word 
“chust?  ” Had  the  speaker  only  vibrated  his  vocal  cords  a 
fraction  of  a second  earlier,  we  would  have  accepted  his  pro- 
nunciation of  “just  ” as  perfectly  acceptable. 

We  may  sense  that  certain  combinations  of  sounds  in  Toba 
will  always  give  us  difficulty,  but  we  will  never  let  that  stop 
us  from  trying  to  learn  what  seems  impossible.  Even  if  it 
takes  a lifetime,  we  won’t  quit  trying  to  pronounce  that  Toba 
front  “g”/back  “g”  combination  which  an  early  investigator 
said  could  only  be  pronounced  correctly  by  those  who  had 
started  life  on  a Toba  mother’s  milk! 
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Bible  translators  Orlando  Sanchez  (left)  and  Albert  Buckwalter.  You  are  repaid  for  the  pain  when  the  eyes  light  up. 


Beginning  the  translation.  Even  though  the  missionary 
linguist  may  be  doing  creditably  well  with  the  language,  and 
is  convinced  the  day  has  arrived  to  begin  actual  translation  of 
Scripture,  he  still  should  not  imagine  he  can  make  an  ac- 
ceptable translation.  At  least,  the  United  Bible  Societies 
probably  will  not  now  accept  his  translation.  However,  if  he 
has  worked  closely  with  a native  speaker  of  the  language  in 
such  a relationship  that  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  final  translation  is  fully  acceptable  to  the  latter  and  to  his 
fellow  speakers  of  the  language,  then  the  Bible  Societies’ 
consultant -will  approve  that  translation. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  our  translation  be  true  to  the 
meaning  of  the  original  biblical  text.  But  if  the  translation 
team  has  not  transferred  successfully  the  meaning  of  the 
original  into  a fully  natural  sounding  translation,  then  that 
translation  is  deficient  to  the  extent  that  it  is  unclear  or 
sounds  foreign  to  the  people.  We  will  use  all  the  God-given 
resources  at  our  command  to  make  a translation  which  will 
speak  as  clearly  to  our  contemporaries  as  the  original  writers 
intended  to  speak  to  theirs. 

After  we  have  made  our  first  translation,  it  must  be  typed 
in  a usable  form  for  testing.  At  first,  most  testing  will  be  done 
by  the  missionary  reading  aloud  to  the  people,  and  then  ask- 
ing them  what  they  understood.  When  people  can  tell  you 
what  you  have  read,  then  you  know  you  have  a good  transla- 
tion. If  the  listeners  cannot  understand,  it  is  imperative  to  try 
again. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Once  the  translation  is 
thoroughly  tested,  necessary  corrections  and  improvements 
made,  it  is  ready  to  be  published.  The  first  book  we  published 
in  Toba  was  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  presents  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  only  16  chapters.  Then  followed  the  Book  of  Acts, 


and  in  time  the  pastoral  and  several  of  the  shorter  epistles 
were  added.  As  the  Indians  themselves  have  learned  to  read, 
they  have  given  us  the  feedback  we  needed  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  the  translation. 

Now  some  years  have  passed  since  the  first  translated 
Scripture  became  available  to  the  people.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  finished  the  first  draft  of  the  whole  New  Testament, 
and  in  addition  have  made  thorough  revisions  of  Mark  and 
Acts.  We  have  yet  to  make  a complete  check  of  the  remainder 
of  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  ready  it  for  publishing. 

The  job  of  preparing  a typescript  for  the  publishers  is  a 
unique  experience  in  typing.  There  dare  be  no  misspellings, 
no  left-out  words  or  whole  lines,  no  repetitions,  no  missing 
punctuation  marks  or  verse  numbers.  It  is  absolutely  incredi- 
ble how  easy  it  is  for  something  to  be  overlooked.  Then 
imagine  how  many  triple-spaced  pages  it  will  take  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  New  Testament! 

Some  day  after  the  typescript  is  finally  sent  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety for  publishing,  the  galley  proofs  will  begin  to  come  back 
for  proofreading.  Remember  that  the  typesetter  will  know 
nothing  of  Toba.  Therefore  he  will  be  more  than  usually  mis- 
take-prone. So  proofreading  dare  not  be  merely  one  cursory 
operation,  but  rather  a minute  check  of  every  last  detail. 

I dare  you  to  stick  around  until  we’ re  through  with  this 
tedious  job.  because  when  it  comes  time  for  Scripture  reading 
in  the  Indian  church,  you  will  feel  repaid  at  last  for  all  the 
pain  and  anguish  when  you  see  the  eyes  of  the  listeners  light 
up  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Because  what  God  says  is  really 
alive  and  has  power.  It  has  sharpness  which  surpasses  that  of 
a two-mouthed  knife.  It  can  penetrate  to  the  innermost  in- 
visible life  and  spirit  of  a person,  and  can  reveal  his  thoughts 
and  desires  (from  Hebrews  4: 12  in  Toba). 
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Draft  consultation  calls 
for  peace  education 


church  news 


“This  meeting  is  historic.”  That  comment 
was  made  by  Albert  Keim,  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  at  a consultation  on  the  draft  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November  11  and  12. 
In  calling  the  meeting  historic,  Keim  com- 
pared it  to  meetings  held  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  in  which  Mennonite  leaders  tried  to 
anticipate  a response  to  the  eventuality  of 
war. 

Sponsored  by  MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.) 
and  denominational  peace  offices,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  consultation  was  to  bring  to- 
gether Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
leaders  to  examine  the  question  of  how 
Mennonites  should  respond  if  the  draft  is 
reinstated  or  some  form  of  national  service  is 
instituted. 

The  related  question  of  Mennonite  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  service  during  a time 
of  no  conscription  was  also  to  be  considered. 
Though  the  consultation  planners  intended 
to  dwell  on  strategies  for  a draft,  the  par- 
ticipants seemed  more  eager  to  assess  the 
current  commitment  to  peace  at  the  con- 
gregational level. 

Nearly  75  persons  attended  the  two-day 
sessions  representing  the  Mennonite,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Church  of  God 
in  Ghrist  (Holdeman),  and  Old  Order  River 


Brethren  Churches.  Young  and  old  were 
present,  as  well  as  male  and  female. 

Included  were  H.  A.  Fast,  a conscientious 
objector  imprisoned  during  World  War  I, 
and  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  a leading  architect 
of  the  Mennonite  response  to  World  War  II. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  were  a 
dozen  or  so  college  students  and  VSers. 

The  draft  consultation  was  prompted  by 
new  stirrings  in  Washington  on  the  draft 
versus  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Delton 
Franz,  MCC’s  watchdog  in  Washington, 
spoke  on  the  current  legislative  proposals  re- 
garding the  draft.  He  reminded  the  group 
that  it  is  almost  five  years  since  the  end  of 
the  draft.  Yet,  the  church  must  be  vigilant; 
we  must  learn  to  understand  a new  lan- 
guage— perhaps  it’s  an  old  one — the  lan- 
guage of  government,  the  military,  and 
conscription. 

The  current  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  is 
being  questioned  by  a number  of  sources, 
noted  Franz.  Oldline  Southern  conserva- 
tives in  Congress  and  traditionalists  in  the 
Pentagon  have  been  stirred  by  Dr.  William 
King,  a business  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  King,  in  a report  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee’s  subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  questions  the 
viability  of  the  AVF  because  it  is  too  costly. 


the  quality  of  the  recruits  is  questionable, 
there  are  a disproportionate  number  of 
minorities  in  the  armed  forces,  and  critical 
shortage  of  persons  in  the  reserves  exists. 

Although  the  Carter  administration  has 
been  relatively  quiet  on  conscription,  an- 
other group  is  opposing  it  internally — the 
military  corporate  management.  Their  argu- 
ment is  for  more  weapons  systems — and 
more  money  to  pay  for  them — not  a larger 
force.  The  think-tank  people  and  the  wea- 
pons industry  are  also  behind  this  push  for 
more  weapons. 

What  is  most  likely  to  happen,  says  Franz, 
is  that  “legislation  might  well  be  introduced 
in  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1978  to  autho- 
rize increased  funding  to  reactivate  the  na- 
tional Selective  Service  System  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registration  and  classification  of  all 
17-year  olds.”  This  would  make  it  possible 
for  Selective  Service  to  induct  youth  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

It  is  also  possible,  but  much  less  certain, 
that  some  form  of  limited  national  service 
will  be  introduced.  This  “minimally  coer- 
cive ” national  service,  recommended  in  the 
King  report,  calls  for  registering,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  all  17-to-19-year-old  youth. 
It  would  be  used  as  a means  of  channeling 
more  of  them  into  the  AVF,  as  well  as  into 
civilian  projects. 

One  point  in  favor  of  national  service  is 
that  it  could  reduce  the  current  high  rate  of 
youth  unemployment  which  stands  at  18.8 
percent.  For  minority  youth  it  is  40.1  per- 
cent as  compared  to  a 5.1  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  for  adults  over  25. 

What  should  be  the  response  of  Men- 
nonites to  national  service  and  conscription? 
The  participants  seemed  to  agree  with 
Franz’s  analysis  of  national  service;  given 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  among 
youth,  Franz  questioned  whether  the 
church  had  the  right  to  oppose  an  attempt 
by  the  government  to  correct  an  injustice  in 
the  economic  system.  The  church  should 
rather  work  to  assure  that  the  military 
doesn’t  dominate  such  a national  service, 
and  that  the  church  provides  its  own  crea- 
tive alternatives. 

In  order  to  address  the  conscription  issue, 
participants  were  given  a historical  perspec- 
tive on  previous  draft  eras  and  the  Men- 
nonite response.  In  his  address  on  the  two 
world  wars,  Al  Keim  said  that  Mennonites 
were  much  better  prepared  for  the  second 
world  war  than  the  first.  For  one  thing,  the 
church  was  much  less  organized  during 
WWI.  Ad  hoc  groups  emerged  to  face  the 
issues,  but  no  overarching  organization 
dealt  comprehensively  with  the  situation, 
nor  was  there  very  much  inter-Mennonite 
dialogue.  In  contrast,  by  1939  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Peace  Committee,  forerun- 
ner of  MCC’s  Peace  Section,  was  formed, 
providing  a context  for  inter-Mennonite  dia- 
logue and  decision  making. 

Also,  the  church  lacked  experienced  allies 


Peacemakers,  young  and  old,  attended  draft  consultation;  John  Sauder,  David  Habegger,  Kathleen 
Roth,  H.  A.  Fast,  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  and  Bob  Ens  (seated). 
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New  congregation  begun  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 


in  WWI;  as  a result  we  had  no  entree  to 
Washington.  By  WWII  we  had  established 
relationships  with  other  historic  peace 
churches,  including  the  Quakers,  who  had 
the  expertise  and  experience  in  communi- 
cating the  position  of  the  peace  churches  to 
government. 

Mennonites  were  also  more  theologically 
vulnerable  in  WWI,  a point  emphasized  by 
Guy  Hershberger  in  this  response  to  Keim’s 
paper.  The  issue  was  individualism  versus 
discipleship  in  community,  Hershberger 
said.  “Individualism  is  no  preparation  for  a 
peaceful  response  to  war.  Before  WWI  we 
had  gone  down  the  individualistic  road  of 
revivalism.  Between  the  wars  we  began  to 
tap  our  Anabaptist  roots  again.  ” 

In  dealing  with  the  postwar  era,  John  Eby 
asked  whether  the  Mennonite  relationship 
with  Selective  Service  might  have  been  too 
cozy.  Relationships  with  General  Hershey, 
director  of  Selective  Service,  were  usually 
warm,  and  seldom  antagonistic.  During  the 
fifties,  sixties,  and  early  seventies  Men- 
nonites testified  in  the  legislative  process  on 
alternative  service  but  seldom  raised  ques- 
tions about  conscription  itself.  Very  few 
Mennonite  young  men  opposed  the  draft 
and  those  who  did  came  near  the  end  of  the 
draft  era  when  the  Vietnam  War  was  gen- 
erally unpopular. 

The  old  models  of  cooperation  with  the 
system  came  under  question.  David  Habeg- 
ger,  Wichita,  Kansas,  presented  a paper  on 
resistance  to  conscription.  Laying  the  bib- 
lical and  theological  foundation  for  his  posi- 
tion, he  said  that  both  nonresistance  and 
(nonviolent)  resistance  have  biblical  roots. 
“A  Christian  can  be  both  resistant  and 
nonresistant  when  motivated  by  love  and 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Jesus  was  both  nonresistant  and  resistant, 
according  to  Habegger.  At  the  cross  He  was 
nonresistant,  though.  His  ultimate  hope — 
and  ours — was  in  the  resurrection. 

Resistance  to  the  draft,  said  Habegger, 
should  begin  with  persuasion:  we  should 
witness  to  government  concerning  our  op- 
position to  the  draft.  If  that  fails  we  should 
negotiate:  speak  to  the  government  on  our 
terms,  letting  them  know  to  what  extent  we 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate.  If  that  fails, 
only  two  options  are  left,  nonregistration  or 
emigration. 

The  participants  spent  considerable  time 
in  small  groups.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  organizers,  participants  seemed  less  will- 
ing to  talk  about  draft  strategies  than  about 
the  need  for  peace  education.  Congrega- 
tional and  district  conference  representa- 
tives kept  talking  of  Mennonite  indifference 
to  peace  issues.  One  person  asked,  “When 
was  the  last  time  your  minister  preached  on 
peace?” 

One  lay  person  said  he’s  discovered  min- 
isters think  it’s  too  controversial  a subject; 
fear  for  their  own  job  security  keeps  them 
from  wading  into  it.  The  same  person 


A new  congregation  came  into  reality  at 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  on  Sunday,  Sep.  4. 
Marlyn  and  Anita  Ranck,  Dwight  and  Ruth 
Roth,  and  Herb  and  Beverly  Steffy  joined 
together  by  signing  a Charter  Statement 
creating  the  new  congregation.  A church 
constitution  was  also  adopted.  The  new  con- 
gregation, known  as  the  Rocky  Mount  Men- 
nonite Church,  will  be  a member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference. 

For  the  present  time,  services  will  be  held 
in  the  homes  of  members.  There  will  be  a 
weekly  Bible  study  as  well  as  other  fellow- 
ship groups.  Herb  Steffy  was  appointed 
contact  person  for  the  congregation. 

The  Rancks  moved  to  the  Rocky  Mount 
area  from  Manheim,  Pa.,  several  years  ago. 
The  Roths  and  the  Steffys,  from  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  moved  to  Rocky  Mount  in 
June. 

The  Roths  and  Steffys  experienced  a test- 
ing of  their  faith  in  their  venture  to  move 


reported  to  his  small  group  that  probably 
only  10  percent  of  the  youth  in  his  congrega- 
tion would  declare  themselves  conscientious 
objectors  if  a draft  was  reinstated. 

A consensus  seemed  to  emerge  for  the 
need  of  a comprehensive  peace  education 
effort  in  the  church.  But  it  dare  not  focus  on 
youth  alone,  some  said.  Peace  education 
must  be  both  intergenerational  and  cross 
cultural.  Likewise,  it  must  demonstrate  the 
importance  for  peace  in  all  of  life,  not  just  in 
relationship  to  conscription  and  war.  And  it 
must  also  recover  the  Anabaptist  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  of  peace,  rather  than 
seeing  peace  being  a dimension  added  onto 
an  evangelical  understanding  of  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  conveners  of  the  consultation 
confided  privately  that  this  call  for  peace 
education  seems  ironical.  “The  machinery 
for  peace  education  has  been  in  existence  for 


south.  They  were  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment from  June  until  September.  Suddenly 
the  doors  opened.  The  Roths  had  written  a 
prayer  request  in  the  margin  of  the  book, 
“Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  It  was  dated  Oct. 

12  and  the  request  was  for  jobs.  On  October 

13  both  Dwight  and  Ruth  got  their  jobs  by 
phone  calls.  The  book  now  has  a note  that 
their  prayers  were  answered  one  day  after 
their  recorded  request. 

Dwight  Roth  is  in  his  chosen  profession, 
teaching  school;  his  wife  is  employed  as  a 
nurse  at  the  local  hospital.  Herb  Steffy  is  in 
full-time  work  with  Choice  Books,  expand- 
ing the  sales  of  Christian  literature  in  the 
North  Carolina  area. 

The  new  congregation  welcomes  visitors 
and  solicits  your  prayers.  All  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Rocky  Mount 
Mennonite  Church,  1920  Lynne  Avenue, 
Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801.  Phone  (919)  977- 
1901. — Moses  Slabaugh 


some  time,  ” he  said.  But  one  of  the  peace 
educators  agreed  to  this  reporter’s  comment 
that  peace  education  has  not  been  a denomi- 
national priority  since  the  end  of  the  draft; 
hence,  it  tends  to  get  lost  in  the  flood  of 
other  activity  generated  by  denominational 
leaders. 

In  a fashion  reminiscent  of  his  leadership 
in  previous  decades,  octogenarian  Guy 
Hershberger  seemed  to  chart  the  future  di- 
rection of  peace  concerns  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  We  need  to  work  on  two  fronts,  he 
said.  First,  we  need  to  do  peace  education  in 
the  church.  And  second,  we  need  specific 
strategies  for  responding  to  the  possible 
return  of  the  draft.  “This  calls  for  informed 
persons  who  can  see  down  the  road  what’s 
coming,  ” Hershberger  concluded.  That 
seemed  to  be  a statement  all  could  agree 
with. — Richard  A.  Kauffman. 


The  six  charter  tnetnhers  of  the  newly  formed  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  (left  to  right): 
Dwight  and  Ruth  Roth  with  sons  Christopher  and  Jason,  Marlyn  and  Anita  Ranck,  and  Herb  and  Bev 
Steffy  with  daughter  Luanne. 
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General  Board  announces 
Christmas  sharing  fund 

At  Christmastime  we  celebrate  in  a special 
way  God’s  gift  to  the  world— the  giving  of 
His  Son.  This  was  the  “unspeakable”  gift — 
the  greatest  gift  ever  given. 

The  giving  of  gifts  should  be  a response  of 
love  for  God’s  gift  to  us.  Our  love  for  God 
can  be  shown  to  our  family  members,  our 
church  family,  and  others  in  many  ways, 
including  the  giving  of  gifts. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  all  of  us  begin 
to  think  and  decide  as  to  the  specific  persons 
and  causes  which  we  want  to  include  in  our 
giving.  For  those  who  decide  to  include  a 
churchwide  cause  in  their  giving  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church  offers 
the  1977  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  as  its 
recommendation. 

Funds  will  be  used  for  the  following: 

•Mennonite  Church  General  Board  sub- 
sidy, debt  liquidation,  and  minority  pro- 
grams. Funds  are  needed  to  supplement 
General  Board  income  during  1977,  pay 
off  the  debt  of  $12,475  which  it  had  at 
the  beginning  of  1977,  and  further  its 
minority  programs. 

•High  Aim  Program  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  This  is  for  helping 
inner-city  youth  get  a good  quality  high 
school  education  at  one  of  our  church 
high  schools. 

•Spanish  Literature  Program  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. This  is  for  the  writing,  translation, 
and  publishing  of  Spanish  Christian 
literature. 

These  projects  urgently  need  additional 
funding  and  support  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  constituency.  Concerned  persons 
are  invited  to  invest  some  of  their  Christmas 
spending  in  this  way.  Contribution  can 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  marked 
“Christmas  Sharing  Fund  1977”  and 
dropped  in  the  church  offering.  The  con- 
gregational treasurer  will  forward  it  to  the 
conference  treasurer.  Or  contributions  may 
be  sent  directly  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
1977,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board, 
528  E.  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 

New  converts  dry  up 
their  alcohol  business 

With  names  like  Shantz  and  Zook,  you 
would  expect  John  and  Sandra  (Zook) 
Shantz  to  be  Mennonites.  They  are,  but  only 
in  recent  weeks.  For  eight  years  they  had 
been  managers  of  the  Elverson  Hotel  and 
Bar  in  Elverson,  Pa. 

As  a result  of  a family  crisis  the  Shantzes 
came  into  contact  with  Merle  Stoltzfus,  pas- 
tor of  the  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church. 
Through  him  they  met  Christ — and  that  has 


made  all  the  difference.  Now  they’re  trying 
to  run  their  business  without  the  bar,  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  a real  act  of  faith. 

Stoltzfus  met  the  Shantzes  after  he  heard 
their  daughter  had  run  off  to  Florida  with 
her  boyfriend.  He  met  with  them  a number 
of  times  during  this  crisis,  and  after  several 
visits,  asked  them  if  they  know  Christ.  They 
said  they  didn’t  but  would  like  to. 

The  Shantzes  opened  their  lives  to  Christ 
last  January  and  began  attending  the 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church  immediately. 
Though  nothing  was  said  to  them  about 
their  business,  they  began  to  voice  doubts 
about  it  themselves. 

In  a Gospel  Herald  interview,  Stoltzfus 
said:  “The  church  didn’t  bring  it  up.  Grad- 
ually they  brought  it  up.  We  didn’t  push 
them.  We  just  listened  to  them.  ” 

Finally  the  Shantzes  set  Nov.  1 as  the  date 
for  closing  the  bar,  fully  recognizing  the 
risks  involved.  For  one  thing,  they  do  not 
own  the  hotel.  The  building  was  recently 
put  up  for  sale  at  an  auction.  The  Shantzes 
put  in  the  highest  bid,  but  then  they 
couldn’t  raise  the  capital.  So  the  owners 
were  free  to  sell  it  to  someone  else  who 
would  likely  reactivate  the  hotel’s  liquor 
license. 

The  Shantzes  knew,  also,  they  would 
draw  hostility  from  the  regular  patrons  of 
the  bar.  Not  only  was  it  a popular  watering 
hole  in  the  area;  some  prominent  people 
were  occasional  guests  at  the  hotel,  includ- 


ing the  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  people  of 
department  store  fame. 

On  the  final  night  of  the  bar  being 
opened,  the  place  was  jammed  with  nostalgic 
regulars  who  would  have  to  find  another 
place  for  their  boozing.  The  atmosphere  was 
both  celebrative  and  resentful.  One  cus- 
tomer was  quoted  in  a local  paper  as  saying 
the  closing  “stinks.  They  can  try  what  they 
want  to,  but  I think  it  will  be  open  again  for 
beer  within  three  weeks”  (Daily  Local  West 
Chester,  Pa. ) 

The  Shantzes  applied  for  membership  at 
Hopewell  after  deciding  to  close  the  bar. 
They’re  now  members.  The  church  has 
rallied  around  them  in  their  venture  of  faith 
to  turn  the  hotel  and  bar  into  a Christian 
restaurant.  A group  of  persons  in  the  con- 
gregation is  trying  to  raise  collateral  to  buy 
the  building.  Volunteer  labor  was  given  to 
convert  the  bar  into  a restaurant. 

Other  Christians  in  the  area  have  also 
rallied  to  support  the  hotel’s  new  ventures. 
They’ve  been  informed  of  the  changes 
through  local  press  coverage  and  their 
patronage  has  resulted  in  a continuing  brisk 
business.  Some  have  also  been  attending 
the  Wednesday  evening  Bible  study  the 
Shantzes  began  in  the  hotel,  an  effort  which 
has  resulted  in  a number  of  conversions. 

The  Shantzes  don’t  seem  to  worry 
whether  their  business  can  survive  without 
alcohol.  They  are  at  peace  about  their  future 
in  the  knowledge  they  have  done  what  they 


Kitchener  pastor 
wants  end  to  vandalism 


Darrel  Jantzi  is  disturbed  about  what 
vandals  have  been  doing  to  a building 
used  by  the  congregation  he  pastors. 
Nearly  all  the  windows  have  been 
knocked  out  recently  in  the  Pioneer  Park 
Mennonite  Church  facility.  So  Jantzi 
has  tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

He  posted  a sign  on  the  door:  “Please 
have  a heart!  Do  not  deface  property. 
This  house  is  church  property.  It  is  being 
used  for  the  boys’  club,  youth  activities, 
[and]  for  Christian  education  purposes 
all  for  the  good  of  the  community.” 

The  building,  located  near  the  church, 
is  historic.  It  was  built  150  years  ago 
by  early  settlers  in  the  Kitchener  area, 
David  and  Mary  Weber.  It  was  used  140 
years  ago  as  the  first  meetinghouse  of  the 
congregation;  until  recently,  however,  it 
was  used  as  a residence. 

In  a Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  ar- 
ticle, Jantzi  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The 
trouble  with  broken  windows  and  some 
interior  damage  has  only  occurred  since 
people  who  lived  here  moved  out  and  we 
started  using  the  building  for  church 
activities.  ” 

Jantzi  feels  church-community  rela- 
tions are  good,  and  that  no  malice  is 
intended  by  the  vandalism.  Perhaps  the 
sign  will  be  an  adequate  deterrent  for  the 
capricious  acts  of  vandals. 
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Congregation  hosts  VS  orientation 


Twenty-five  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Voluntary  Service  workers  were 
commissioned  following  a week  of  orien- 
tation, Oct.  30 — Nov.  6,  1977. 

At  the  invitation  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  a special  orienta- 
tion was  planned  using  the  church 
facilities.  VSers  were  hosted  by  College 
Church  families.  A commissioning  ser- 
vice was  held  as  a part  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing worship. 

A highlight  of  the  week  was  a potluck 
supper  and  sharing  time  with  College 
Mennonite  Church’s  former  service 
workers.  The  Voluntary  Service  and 
overseas  mission  veterans  exchanged 
stories  and  advice  with  the  new  workers. 

The  volunteers  are  (back  row,  left  to 
right):  Kennard  Grieser,  West  Point, 
Neb.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Neil  Drudge, 
Markham,  Ont.,  to  Calico  Rock,  Ark.; 
Arlan  King,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Eugene  Reesor,  Unionville,  Ont., 
to  Calico  Rock,  Ark.;  Dan  Bender,  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Steve 
Heatwole,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 


Stephen  McDowell,  Unionville,  Ont.,  to 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.;  Stewart  Bauman, 
Alma,  Ont.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Second  row:  Gloria  Short,  Wauseon, 
Ohio  to  Downey,  Calif.;  Tim  Welty, 
Bloomington,  111.,  to  Walsenburg,  Colo.; 
Ruby  Kraemer,  Hawkesville,  Ont.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Julia  Yoder,  Hartville, 
Ohio  to  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Joyce  Reesor, 
Unionville,  Ont.,  to  Calico  Rock,  Ark.; 
Susan  Slagell,  St.  John’s  Mich.,  to  La 
Junta,  Colo.;  Debra  Etzwiler,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  to  Champaign,  111. ; Louise  Reesor, 
Pickering,  Ont.,  to  Calico  Rock,  Ark.; 
Bill  Wyse,  Stryker,  Ohio,  to  Richmond, 
Va. 

First  row:  Anita  Graber,  Bourbon, 
Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Linda  Diller, 
Markham,  Ont.,  to  Calico  Rock,  Ark.; 
Durell  Matthews,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to 
Pearl  River,  Miss.;  Kevin  Jones,  Belle 
Center,  Ohio,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Calvin 
Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Richmond,  Va.; 
Ron  Brenneman,  Houston,  Del.,  to 
Champaign,  111.;  Richard  and  Jane  Cle- 
mens, Telford,  Pa.,  to  Browning,  Mont. 


believe  to  be  right.  As  one  reporter  put  it, 
among  the  old  customers  “there  is  deep 
regret  that  Elverson  is  now  a ‘dry’  town.  But 
for  John  and  Sandy  Shantz,  the  cup  is  run- 
ning over”  {Daily  Local). 

Roth,  Nelson,  assume 
new  Mission  Board  posts 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  faced  with 
reduced  budgets  and  need  for  increased  im- 
pact, has  shuffled  its  information  and  audio- 
visual services. 

Out  of  these  two  offices,  the  Board  has 
created  new  departments  for  communica- 
tion and  church  relations. 

The  Communication  Department  com- 
bines audiovisual,  editorial,  and  production 
services.  Willard  E.  Roth,  overseas  editor, 
has  been  named  secretary  for  communica- 
tion. Roth  has  been  on  the  Information 
Services  staff  of  MBM  since  1973.  He,  along 
with  his  family,  had  previously  served  in 
Ghana  as  missionaries. 

Other  staff  members  in  the  new  Com- 
munication Department  include  Evelyn 
Gunden,  Karen  Hallis,  Joel  Kauffmann, 
John  Bender,  Karen  J.  Miller,  John  Harnish, 
Alvin  Hostetler,  and  Vernon  Neusch wander. 
Harold  Weaver,  who  had  previously  been 
director  of  audiovisuals,  is  currently  on 
leave.  His  future  relationship  to  MBM  is  in- 
definite at  this  point. 

“We  do  not  anticipate  any  major  shifts  in 
communications  with  the  church,”  says 
Roth,  “although  we  are  going  to  use  a larger 
percentage  of  our  budget  for  non-print 
media.  ” Plans  call  for  developing  a number 
of  I6mm  films  from  video  tape.  One  ex- 
ample would  be  a filmed  interview  with 
Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider,  MBM  mission- 
aries in  London. 

Asked  how  this  shift  will  result  in  a 
cutback  of  budget,  Roth  replied  that  secre- 
tarial services  have  been  reduced  from  5 Vi 
persons  to  three.  “Whether  this  approach 
will  help  appreciably  is  open  to  question,  ” 
he  added. 

Boyd  Nelson  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  secretary  for  the  new  department 
in  Church  Relations.  Nelson  says  this  shift  in 
organization  reflects  a felt  need  at  MBM  for 
greater  contact  with  local  congregations. 

“We  have  been  committed  to  congrega- 
tions all  along,  but  we  want  that  commit- 
ment to  be  more  focused,  ” he  said.  “We’ re 
also  finding  that  many  congregations  want 
to  be  more  directly  involved  with  missions. 
They’re  asking  for  projects  and  persons  to 
support,  speakers,  and  some  individuals 
have  expressed  interest  in  visiting  mission- 
aries on  the  field.” 

A concern  for  the  contribution  pattern  by 
congregations  is  also  in  the  picture.  Al- 
though giving  had  increased  every  year 
since  1965,  with  the  exception  of  last  year 
which  dropped  4 percent,  the  increase  in 
giving  hasn’t  kept  up  with  inflation.  Overall 


buying  power  has,  in  fact,  dropped. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
mission  needs  locally,  regional  mission 
rallies  are  being  planned  by  the  Church 
Relations  department.  Up  until  1972  MBM 
sponsored  annual  mission  rallies.  These 
were  dropped  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  1971.  It  is  now 
believed  that  something  was  lost  by  discon- 
tinuing such  meetings.  General  Assembly 
discussion  at  Estes  supported  MBM’s  inter- 
est in  planning  such  rallies. 

The  first  of  these  rallies  was  held  in  Ohio 
in  October  (see  Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  8, 
1977).  Eour  or  five  more  are  planned  for 
1978,  including  one  for  Elorida  in  February 
and  another  for  Franconia  Conference  in 
April. 


Each  of  these  rallies  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  MBM  and  local  conferences,  mission 
boards,  or  congregations.  Meetings  of  the 
Board  or  committees  of  the  Board  are 
planned  simultaneously  with  these  rallies  in 
order  to  develop  direct  contact  between  sup- 
porting congregations  and  members  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  MBM. 

Nelson  has  been  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  since  1952.  Since  1959  he  has  been 
functioning  as  secretary  of  Information  Ser- 
vices. His  staff  include  Edna  Zehr  and  John 
Lehman.  Lehman,  who  reaches  retirement 
age  next  month,  will  continue  employment 
half  time  until  May  I of  next  year.  He’ll 
then  be  replaced  by  Simon  Gingrich,  former 
secretary  of  Home  Missions,  who  is  cur- 
rently on  sabbatical  leave. 


December  6, 1977 
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The  Annual  Ministers’  Week  of  the  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Millersville  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 
6-8  with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
(blest  speakers  will  be  Glendon  L.  Blosser, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler,  Souderton,  Pa.  Special  sessions  for 
ministers  wives  on  Thursday  will  be  led  by 
Elva  Teaman,  Mt,  Wolf,  Pa. 

Western  Mennonite  School  is  looking  for 
a person  to  fill  the  office  of  principal  begin- 
ning in  August  of  1978.  A four-year  high 
school.  Western  is  located  near  Salem,  Ore. 
rhe  average  enrollment  from  1960  to  1977 
was  117.  This  year  the  total  is  137.  Inter- 
ested persons  may  contact  the  chairman  of 
the  Search  Committee,  Duane  Diller  of 
Portland.  Jess  C.  Kauffman  was  Western’s 
principal,  but  health  problems  forced  him  to 
resign  in  October.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
find  someone  to  serve  as  interim  principal 
until  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

Carpenters  are  needed  this  winter  for 
short-term  assignments  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service.  Per- 
sons with  some  background  knowledge  of 
carpentry  may  serve  3 to  4 months  in  home 
repair  assignments  in  Stratford,  Ont.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Winston-Salem,  N.C.; 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Spencer,  Okla.;  or 
Brownsville,  Tex.  As  a part  of  existing  units 
in  these  locations,  short-term  carpenters  will 
work  closely  with  local  congregations.  Long- 
term assignments  are  also  available  at  these 
locations.  Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

An  Offender  Ministries  seminar  will  be 
held  at  Laurelville,  January  13-15,  1978. 
Resource  leaders  are  Edgar  Epp,  MCC’s 
Consultant  for  Offender  Ministries,  and 
Marlin  Jeschke,  Goshen  College  author  of 
Discipliug  the  Brother.  Discussions  will  fo- 
cus on  issues  of  criminality  and  justice, 
methods  of  effective  witnessing,  and  ways  to 
involve  our  congregations  with  prisoners. 
I'or  program  forms,  write  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  PA  15666,  or  call  412-423-2056. 

Hesston  College  is  accepting  applications 
or  nominations  for  the  position  of  academic 
dean.  The  academic  dean  serves  as  chief 
administrator  and  leader  of  the  instructional 
staff.  The  candidate  needs  to  have  a strong 
sense  of  church  relationships,  background  in 
higher  education,  and  administrative  skills. 
■Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the 
President  s Office,  Hesston  College,  Hess- 
ton, KS  67062. 

Isaac  Mast  was  recently  licensed  by  the 
■Alsace  Manor  congregation  to  serve  as  as- 
sociate minister,  assisting  Warren  Martin. 
.Alsaci'  Manor,  a Lancaster  Conference  con- 
gregation, is  at  Temple,  Pa.,  in  the  Reading 
area.  Luke  L.  Horst,  bishop  of  the  Bow- 


mansville-Reading  district,  was  in  charge  of 
the  installation  service.  Omar  Kurtz  and 
Warren  Martin  also  assisted. 

Missionaries  appointed  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  at  its 
executive  session  Nov.  2 were:  Douglas  and 
Teresa  Biber,  Duncanville,  Tex.,  to  serve  a 
three-year  term  as  a literacy  couple  at 
Garissa,  Kenya.  Isaac  and  Rosanna  Burk- 
holder, St.  Thomas,  Pa.,  to  serve  a three- 
year  term  with  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church  in  a youth  ministry.  Linford  and 
Janet  Stutzman,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  to  serve  a 
three-year  term  in  Bible  teaching  and 
church  development  with  the  Bavaria  Home 
Mission  in  Munich,  Germany.  Stella 
Newswanger,  Gap,  Pa.,  was  reappointed  to 
serve  a three-year  term  with  the  Tanzanian 
Mennonite  Church  in  financial  accounting 
at  the  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania. 

Your  time,  the  five-minute  daily  radio 
program,  has  begun  appearing  on  48  new 
stations,  according  to  Lois  Hertzler,  med- 
ia distribution  coordinator  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  As  of  early  November  it  was  ap- 
pearing on  203  stations.  A schedule  of  these 
stations  is  available  from  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts. Speaker  Margaret  Foth  s printed 
messages  can  be  ordered  by  subscription, 
either  in  single  copy  for  personal  use  or  in 
bulk  for  distribution  in  laundromats,  doc- 
tors’ offices,  etc.  Your  Time  is  also  available 
for  sponsorship  by  congregations,  busi- 
nesses, or  small  groups.  Write  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly,  an  annual 
gathering  of  hospital  and  home  administra- 
tors, chaplains,  trustees,  nurses,  and  other 
staff  persons  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Mar,  11-15,  1978,  in  Dallas.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  concurrently  with  other  de- 
nominational groups  making  up  the  Prot- 
estant Health  and  Welfare  Assembly.  The 
1978  theme  is  The  Church  in  Mission — The 
Freedom  to  Serve.  Granger  E.  Westberg, 
Chicago,  III.,  will  address  the  Mennonite 
Assembly  in  two  sessions  on  “The  Role  of 
the  Church  in  Alternative  Methods  of 
Health  Care.  ’ Cal  Redekop,  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  will  address  two  sessions  on  “Christian 
Decision  Making."  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kemp, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  will  be  the  Brethren  and 
Mennonite  Fellowship  luncheon  speaker, 
dealing  with  the  subject,  “The  Care  of  Souls 
in  the  Model  of  Jesus,  Persons  who  have 
not  previously  participated  in  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly  are  invited  to  register.  In- 
quiries may  be  directed  to  Luke  Birky,  Men- 
nonite Health  Assembly,  Box  370,  Elkhart 
IN  46514. 

All  That  We  Are  We  Give,  a new  book  by 
James  G.  T,  Fairfield,  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Christians  to  release  one 


another’s  gifts,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  congregation  but  also  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world.  The  book  provides  practical 
help  for  career  guidance  as  well  as  creative 
insights  for  spending,  saving,  and  giving 
within  the  context  of  mutual  concern  in  the 
local  congregation.  Developed  in  thirteen 
chapters.  All  That  We  Are  We  Give  is 
designed  for  congregational  study  as  well  as 
for  individual  reflection.  Each  chapter  con- 
tains suggestions  for  group  study.  The 
author,  a fund-raising  consultant  to  a grow- 
ing number  of  church  and  social  agencies, 
has  developed  some  positive  methods  to 
help  people  take  charge  of  their  own  lives. 
These  include  their  spending  habits,  savings 
plans,  and  patterns  of  giving.  James  and 
Norma  Fairfield  operate  Creative  Counse- 
lors from  their  home  in  Virginia’s  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  All  That  We  Are  We  Give  is 
published  by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
and  Kitchener,  Ont.  It  is  available  in  book- 
stores in  quality  paperback  format  for  $3.95 
($4.35  in  Canada). 

Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch  are  scheduled 
for  a six-week  leave  from  Nov.  15  to  Jan.  1 
from  Tanzania  where  they  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  Mugumu  hospital.  Their 
furlough  address  is  Box  38,  New  Hamburg, 
Ontario  NOB  2G0,  Canada. 

Two  pastors  were  ordained  at  the  Dia- 
mond Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Nov.  13.  Freeman  Miller  and 
Charles  Baynard  were  given  the  ordination 
charge  by  Luke  Stoltzfus,  bishop  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  District  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. Both  had  previously  served  as 
licensed  pastors  at  Diamond  Street.  Baynard 
will  assist  Miller  in  giving  pastoral  lead- 
ership to  the  congregation. 

Needed:  Religious  Program  Coordinator 
for  Radio  Botswana.  In  June  1978  Norman 
and  Virginia  Derstine  will  complete  their 
two-year  assignment  in  Botswana  where 
Norman  is  serving  as  coordinator  of  religious 
programming  for  Radio  Botswana.  The 
assignment  involves  responsibility  for  all  re- 
ligious programming  for  Radio  Botswana 
including  regular  programs,  holiday 
specials,  arranging  for  group  appearances, 
interviews,  and  creation  of  music  library. 
Interested  persons  may  write  to  the  Person- 
nel Office,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A new  filmstrip  entitled  MCC  Bolivia: 
Quest  for  the  Abundant  Life  is  now  availa- 
ble from  North  American  Mennonite  audio- 
visual libraries.  The  18-minute  color  film- 
strip with  cassette  tape  soundtrack  focuses 
on  the  work  of  MCC  in  Bolivia  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  efforts  in  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, health  services,  colonization,  and  in- 
volvement in  church  growth.  It  is  available 
in  Canada  from  the  MCC  provincial  offices 
and  in  the  United  States  from  the  MCC 
AV  Library,  21  South  12th  St.,  nkron,  PA 
17501,  MCC  regional  offices;  and  the 
church  conference  film  libraries. 
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Drift  Creek  Camp  has  an  opening  for  a 
couple  to  serve  as  caretakers  beginning  in 
January  1978.  Interested  persons  can  con- 
tact Ken  Roth,  Director,  P.O.  Box  2186  Lin- 
coln City,  OR  97367.  Drift  Creek  Camp  is  a 
year-round  camp  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Mennonite  Camp  Association  of 
Oregon. 

MCC  needs  committed  Christian  work- 
ers to  fill  the  following  positions:  horti- 
culturist for  research  in  intensive  vegetable 
production  in  Mochudi,  Botswana;  project 
manager  to  supervise  and  coordinate  agri- 
culture, handicrafts,  nutrition,  and  family 
planning  programs  in  Saidpur,  Bangladesh 
(training  or  experience  in  business  adminis- 
tration is  required);  accountant  to  train  the 
staff  of  two  agricultural  development  pro- 
grams in  the  interior  of  Zaire  and  to  super- 
vise the  financial  operations  of  the  MCC  of- 
fice in  Kikwit,  Zaire;  and  a social  worker  to 
serve  as  a group  leader  in  the  Youth 
Guidance  Program  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  This 
person  will  counsel  and  coordinate  activities 
for  offenders  aged  10  to  16.  Interested 
persons  should  write  to  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  21  S.  12th  Street, 
Akron,  PA  17501,  or  to  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada),  201-1483 
Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3T  2C8. 

A multi-denominational  Tri-State  Fes- 
tival of  Missions  is  being  planned  June  16- 
18,  1978,  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio.  The  festival  will  include  church 
groups  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
According  to  Paul  Dyck,  festival  chairman, 
the  festival’s  theme  is  “Missions  Alive.  ” 
John  R.  W.  Stott,  rector  emeritus  of  All 
Souls  Church,  London,  England,  known 
worldwide  for  his  interest  in  Christian  mis- 
sions, will  be  the  festival’s  keynote  speaker. 
Donald  Jacobs,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
long-time  missionary  of  East  Africa,  will  be 
a weekend  speaker.  Festival  steering  com- 
mittee members  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  Simon  Gingrich,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  David  Eshleman, 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference. 

A new  book  is  now  available  on  church 
architecture  called  The  Meetinghouse  of 
God’s  People.  It  is  a 64-page  eollection  of 
eleven  essays  written  by  pastors,  architects, 
and  theologians  in  response  to  inquiries  that 
came  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  Howard  Zehr,  now  de- 
ceased, encouraged  this  project  and  said  in 
its  introduction,  “This  book  should  be  in 
every  church  library  and  pastor’s  office  as  a 
basic  resource  when  questions  arise  regard- 
ing church  building.”  Available  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683,  and  Provident  Book- 
stores. Price  $1.75. 

The  annual  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents’ and  Teachers’  Seminar  is  planned 
for  the  weekend  of  Jan.  6-8  at  Laurelville 


Openings  at  Hesston 

for 

Interterm , 
Second  Term 

1.  Study  Bible  for  2 or  4 weeks 
in  January 

Three  Bible  Courses  are  available  during  January  at 
Hesston.  They  are  designed  for  the  person  or  couple  who 
wants  some  practical  in-depth  Bible  study  but  who  can  only 
get  away  for  two  weeks  or  a month.  Available  for  credit  or 
audit.  Lodging  and  meals  are  available. 

1.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 

January  3-13 

2.  Inductive  Bible  Study:  I & II  Peter 

January  16-27 

3.  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church 

January  16-27 

2.  Second  Term 

(beginning  January  31,  1978) 

Openings  in  several  programs  for  persons  who  would  like 
to  begin  school  before  next  fall.  Entrance  dates  are  January  3 
or  January  31.  Scholarships,  grants  and  loans  are  available. 


For  more  information  write: 


Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316-327-4221 
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Mennonite  Church  Center.  This  year  s 
program  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in  such 
areas  as  inductive  Bible  study,  music,  and 
youth  ministry,  Dave  Helmuth  will  present 
four  talks  on  spiritual  resources  for  teachers. 
The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  Congregational 
Literature  Division  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  and  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666.  For  more  information  eontact  one  of 
the  above. 

Simon  Schrock,  4614  Holly  Ave.,  Fairfax, 
Va.,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Faith 
Christian  Fellowship,  a recently  organized 
congregation  at  Catlett,  Va.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  Oct.  30.  At  the  same  service 
Andrew  Byler,  R.  2,  Box  125B,  Catlett,  was 
ordained  to  the  office  or  deacon  to  serve 
jointly  with  Brother  Sehroek.  Both  ordina- 
tions were  officiated  by  Bishop  Lewis  Ticq, 
assisted  by  Bishop  Eli  Tice,  both  o^ 
Grantsville,  Md. 

Edwin  Weaver,  R.  2,  Quaker  City,  Ohio, 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  at  Heri- 
tage Christian  Fellowship,  Antrim,  Ohio,  on 
Sunday  evening,  Oct,  30.  The  charge  was 
given  by  Bishop  Leonard  Overholt,  assisted 
by  Bishops  Jonas  J.  E.  Miller  and  Homer 
Zook. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Bethel,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Dec.  3-11.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  at  Warwick  River,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Dec.  4-7. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind,;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Clarence  Center,  Akron,  N.Y. ; one  at  Heath 
Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  one  at  Eben- 
ezer.  South  Boston,  Va. ; four  by  baptism 
and  four  by  confession  of  faith  at  Mountain 


View,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  D.  Walter  Miller  to 
303  E.  Robinson  St.,  Shreve,  OH  44676.  S. 
J.  Hostetler,  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  8830  N. 
12th  Street,  Phoenix,  AR  85020. 


readers  say 


How  ironic,  if  not  tragic,  that  Phyllis  M. 
Rogers,  who  so  clearly  sees  the  reality  of  The 
Mennonite  Dream,  should  be  labeled  a “first- 
generation  Mennonite.”  She  asks  that  “no  names 
. . . family  histories  , . . cloud  our  minds.”  We 
would  not  think  of  tagging  David  Augsburger  as  a 
“tenth-generation  Mennonite.”  And  yet  she  is  so 
named. 

If  The  Mennonite  Dream  that  David  Augs- 
burger has  seen  is  to  become  a more  visible 
reality,  are  we  not  all  compelled  to  become  “first- 
generation  Mennonites?” — Bruce  A.  Yoder,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Certainly  David  Augsburger’s  article,  “The 
Mennonite  Dream”  (Nov,  15)  lifts  up  and  puts 
into  perspective  what  most  of  us  hold  important, 
even  though  the  standard  of  discipleship  is  high 
and  evidence  in  real  life  situations,  alas,  at  times, 
seems  elusive, 

A pastor  I greatly  admire  expresses  it  this  way: 
“I  hope  I win  not  be  judged  for  my  weaker  mo- 
ments.” The  Lord  understands  our  humanity  and 
accountability  will  be  according  to  our  intent  and 
desire. 

Some  upon  reflecting  on  our  past  have  con- 
cluded this  dream  to  be  impractical  and  nu- 
merically unproductive  and  in  dismay  have  taken 
paths  perhaps  less  hazardous  and  which  appear 
more  exciting  and  promising.  To  “blend”  is  al- 
ways a temptation  and  makes  the  road  ahead 
seem  deceptively  pleasant. 

The  unconditional  way  of  love  (no  exceptions) 
exemplified  so  beautifully  by  our  Lord,  is  dif- 
ficult, but  can  be  realized.  To  settle  for  less,  when 
once  we  aimed  so  high,  would  certainly  do  vio- 
lence to  conscience  and  would  constitute  unfaith- 
fulness. We’ve  come  this  far  by  faith.  Thanks, 
Brother  David,  for  the  encouragement, — Walter 
Christner,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Give  my  regards  to  Joel  Kauffmann.  Sisters  and 
Brothers  is  on  target.  Regardless  of  what  some  of 
us  older  sisters  and  brothers  may  say  in  objection 
to  this  way  of  communicating  it  will  take  innova- 
tive and  creative  ideas  to  reach  younger  sisters 
and  brothers.  I appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
the  job  you  are  doing. — Robert  O.  Zehr,  Des  Alle- 
mands,  La. 

I was  somewhat  amused  at  Greg  Weaver’s  let- 
ter (Nov,  1),  He  starts  out  by  saying  he  ap- 
preciated the  thoughts  expressed  in  T’m  Listen- 
ing, Lord,  Keep  Talking”  (Oct.  11)  but  then  goes 
on  to  pick  the  article  all  to  pieces.  He  really  didn’t 
mean  what  he  said  at  all. 

I say  a hearty  “Amen  ” to  Cynthia  Fryberger’s 
letter  (Nov.  1).  How  right  she  is  in  saying  that  if 
you  live  like  the  world  then  you  are  of  the  world, 
no  matter  how  many  excuses  and  rationalizations 
you  may  give  for  yourself  and  others.  Like  she 
says,  “if  we  dress,  act,  and  drink  like  the  world, 
our  part  is  with  them  and  not  with  God.’ 

I was  shocked  this  morning  in  Sunday  school  to 
hear  a woman  speak  about  a problem  their  former 
church  had  to  deal  with,  that  of  not  allowing 
people  to  become  church  members  who  still 
drank,  swore,  or  smoked.  She  seemed  to  think 
their  minister  and  some  of  the  others  didn’t  have 
enough  “love  and  understanding”  for  these 
people  and  that  they  were  “sincere.” 

Sincere  isn’t  enough.  I think  that  lady  forgot 
that  the  Bible  says  that  sinners  should  bring  fruit 
meet  for  repentance  (Mt.  3:8).  By  all  means  these 
people  should  continue  to  attend  church  but  they 
should  not  be  members  until  they  are  ready  for  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a friend  of  both  God  and 
Satan,  You  have  to  make  a choice  of  either  one  or 
the  other. — Weigellia  Trook,  Salem,  Ore. 


Is  the  Mennonite  Church  headed  back  to 
worldliness?  I believe  that  Cynthia  Fryberger 
brought  up  a very  important  concern  in  her  Nov, 
1 letter.  As  a young  Christian,  1 have  been 
pondering  this  issue.  Why  should  my  response  to 
God’s  calling  be  “in  the  world  but  not  of  it?  ” 
According  to  the  Bible,  we  are  justified  in  God’s 
sight  through  faith  in  Him.  Ana  just  as  no  good 
tree  bears  bad  fruit,  so  we  should  show  our  faith 
through  good  works.  I feel  that  it  is  the  same  way 
with  nonconformity.  In  Romans  12:2  it  is  said  that 
we  should  let  Goa  transform  (us)  inwardly  by  a 
complete  change  of  (our  minds).  Then  (we)  will 


M few  years  ago  Merle  Hartzler  of  Carstairs,  Alberta,  was  a VSer  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  His  service  experience  was  so  worthwhile  that  now  he’s  con- 
cerned about  helping  others  volunteer. 

Merle  is  a mission  service  counselor  coordinator — keeping  up  on  the 
latest  service  opportunities  and  helping  other  service  counselors  in 
Northwest  Conference  encourage  congregations  to  identify  members’ 
gifts  and  send  some  into  service  away  from  home.  That’s  how  Merle’s  on 
board  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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be  able  to  know  the  will  of  God — what  is  good 
and  is  pleasing  to  Him  and  is  perfect. 

But  we  should  not  follow  the  mistake  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  saw  obeying  the  will  of  God  as 
following  a strict  set  of  rules.  No,  Jesus  has  set  us 
free  from  such  a rigid  group  of  laws.  If  we  really 
love  God  and  love  our  neighbor  we  will  live  a life 
which  is  different  from  those  who  are  following 
selfish  motives. 

Jesus  identified  with  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. In  our  world,  as  in  His,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  is  poor  and  many  are  starving. 
How  can  we  identify  with  these  people?  How  can 
we  show  our  love  for  them?  One  way  we  can  do 
this  is  by  not  conforming  to  the  consumption- 
oriented  American  way  of  life. 

Gould  it  be  that  we  are  called  on  to  wear 
neither  a regular  suit  nor  a plain  suit  but  an  old 
pair  of  overalls?  How  about  living  without  a tele- 
vision, a car,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  which  the 
American  way  of  life  calls  necessary? 

Being  a Christian  isn't  an  easy  thing.  Many  of 
our  ancestors  were  martyred  because  of  their 
faith.  There  is  enormous  pressure  to  conform  in 
our  societ) . Yet,  1 believe  that  even  today,  God  is 
calling  us  apart  as  His  people  to  demonstrate  a 
better  wav  of  living. — Carlyle  Schlabach,  Goshen, 
Ind. 


Many  thanks  for  Katie  Wiebe’s  article  in  the 
Nov.  8 issue.  This  is  a commentary  long  overdue. 
So  many  places  in  the  church  we  have  seen  the 
New  Testament  being  judged  by  the  godless 
theories  of  "modern  psychology,  ” instead  of  vice 
versa — resulting  in  spiritually  impoverished  lives 
and  a distressing  lack  of  any  scriptural  standards 
or  real  brotherhood.  Why  do  all  our  pastors  who 
desire  graduate  work  go  for  psychology  or  coun- 
seling, instead  of  more  and  deeper  Bible  training? 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a few  nelpful  insights — 
though  I'm  not  sure  of  even  that — ^but  most  of  the 
little  that  is  accurate  in  their  observations  could 
have  been  found  all  along  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  psychology  as  Katie 
points  out  so  well  are  plainly  atheistic,  assuming 
that  man  has  all  necessary  resources  within 
himself.  This  is  simply  not  true  as  those  of  us  who 
acknowledge  our  need  of  redemption — of  a sov- 
ereign act  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives — to 
enable  us  to  live  for  Him  and  for  others  are  well 
aware.  "Self-worth,'  “self-realization,  " “self- 
image,  " "self-assertion,  " and  all  the  other  shib- 
boleths are  nothing  more  than  modem  names  for 
old-fashioned  selfishness  and  unworthy  goals  for 
us  who  say  we  follow  the  One  who  calls  us  to 
“deny  vourse//,  take  up  your  cross,  and  follow 
Me." 

1 pray  that  our  church  may  soon  repent  of  its 
love  affair  with  psychology  so  we  can  all  get  back 
about  the  business  of  learning  together,  how  to 
follow  our  Lord, — Ruth  Martin,  Ephrata, 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


Thanks  for  “The  Pop  Psychologists' ’ by  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  hav- 
ing courage  and  conviction  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject  of  numanism  which  actually  is  a new  reli- 
gion, having  its  own  godless  manifesto. 

We  need  very  much  to  hear  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  it  has  so  badly  infiltrated  our  American 
school  system  in  such  a very  subtle  way,  influenc- 
ing the  thinking  of  the  rising  generation.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  Katie. — Harold  M.  Fly, 

Schwenksville,  Pa. 


births 

“(Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bell,  Ken  and  Judy  (Harper),  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
first  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Adam,  Nov.  6,  1977. 

Boese,  Dean  and  Mary  Ann  (Showalter), 
Dayton,  Va.,  first  child,  Melinda  Marie,  Nov.  9, 
1977. 

Bontrager,  Gene  and  Judy  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Derek  Benjamin,  Oct.  27,  1977, 

Chidester,  Mick  and  Rose  (Stechschulte),  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  second  son,  Gabriel  Steven,  Oct.  16, 
1977. 

Christophel,  David  and  Carol  (Chrisman),  De- 
troit, Mich.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Pason,  June  23, 
1977. 

Christophel,  Joseph  and  Linda  (Albrecht), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Susan  Joy,  born 
on  Mar.  15,  1977;  received  for  adoption  on  Oct. 
13,  1977. 

Graber,  Kenneth  and  Martha  June  (Crow), 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin 
Andrew,  Sept.  8,  1977. 

Kurtz,  Wayne  and  Kathleen  (Weaver),  Harlan, 
Ky.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Scott,  Sept.  15,  1977. 

Litwiller,  Glen  and  Naomi  (Leidig),  Grants 
Pass,  Ore.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Andrea,  Oct,  18, 
1977. 

Martin,  Robert  and  Jeanne  (Stoltzfus),  .Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  first  child,  Nathanael  Robert,  Sept.  4, 
1977. 

Miller,  Lyle  and  Janice  (Miller),  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sara  Sue,  Oct.  22, 
1977. 

Nofziger,  Cloyce  and  Nancy  (Yoder),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  third  son,  Glen  'William,  Nov.  5, 
1977. 

Plank,  Clarence  and  Irene  (Yoder),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Bradley  Alan,  Sept. 
29,  1977. 

Raber,  Steve  and  Dianne  (Miller),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Christ,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Rhodes,  Dale  and  Charlene  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sara  Suzanne, 
Nov.  10,  1977. 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Roeder,  Doug  and  Dianne  (Shantz),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  child)  first  son,  Chad  Douglas,  Oct.  30, 
1977.  (Died  Nov.  1.) 

Shetler,  Ora  and  Marilyn  (Stutzman),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  Keith,  Nov,  4, 
1977. 

Stutzman,  Tom  and  Carole  (Landis),  Lake- 
wood,  Colo,,  first  child,  Jason  Thomas,  Oct.  29, 
1977. 

Yoder,  Frederick  and  June  (Gingerich),  Bonito, 
Brazil,  first  child,  Jessica  Larie,  Oct.  .30,  1977, 

Correction:  The  name  of  the  son  of  Jan  and 
Murray  Mast  listed  in  the  Nov.  8 issue  was  spelled 
incorrectly.  It  should  be  Jeffery  Scott. 


marriages 

“They  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Gen.  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Auker  — Kurtz.  — Kevin  Auker,  Sinking 
Springs,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Marian 
Kurtz,  Denver,  Pa.,  Green  Terrace  cong.,  by 
Harold  W.  Martin,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Brubacher — Hallis. — Dwight  Brubacher,  El- 
mira, Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Michelle  Hallis, 
Twinsburg,  Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  by  Leo  J. 
Miller,  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Frejofsky — Thomas.  — Ronald  Frejofsky, 
Twinsburg,  Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Sharon 
Thomas,  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  by 
Leo  J.  Miller,  Aug.  6,  1977. 

Gerig — Schrock. — Mike  Gerig,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Roanoke  cong.,  and  Deb  Schrock,  Metamora,  111., 
Calvary  cong,,  by  Percy  Gerig,  father  of  the 
groom,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Gerig — Zoss. — Rod  Gerig,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Roanoke  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Zoss,  Lowpoint,  111,, 
Metamora  cong,,  by  Percy  Gerig,  father  of  the 
groom,  Oct.  23,  197'7. 

Gingrich — Graybill. — Dale  R.  Gingrich,  Coco- 
lamus,  Pa.,  and  Gladys  A,  Graybill,  Richfield,  Pa., 
both  of  Lauver  cong.,  by  Allen  L.  Kauffman  and 
Jesse  J.  Yoder,  Oct.  29,  1977, 

Hackman — Y'oder. — Joseph  W.  Hackman,  Al- 
lentown, Pa.,  Allentown  cong.,  and  Marcia  L. 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Erie 
Renno,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Hoover — Chupp. — Wendell  Hoover,  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  and  Dorothy  Chupp,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  from  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp 
and  Aden  Horst,  June  10,  1977. 

Keller — Kreider. — Gerald  L.  Keller,  Lititz, 
Pa,,  Erb  cong.,  and  Diane  M,  Kreider,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Oct.  22, 
1977. 

Lehman — Frey. — Dean  Lehman,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Brenda  Frey, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Chambersburg  cong.,  by 
Omar  R.  Martin  and  Walter  Lehman,  Sept.  17, 
1977. 

Lengacher — Swartzentruber. — Terry  Long- 

acher  and  Sharon  Swartzentruber,  both  from 
Providence  cong.,  Montgomery,  Ind,,  by  Tobias 
Slaubaugh,  Oct.  15,  1977, 

Martin — Martin. — Harvey  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Joyce  Martin, 
Lancaster,  .Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Charles  E. 
Good,  Sept.  3,  1977. 

Miller — Miller. — Gary  Miller  and  Dinah 
Yoder,  both  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by 
Jason  Martin,  May  28,  1977. 

Mishler  — Pellman.  — Robert  L.  Mishler, 
Basye,  Va.,  and  Carol  Ann  Pellman,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  by  Hubert  R.  Pellman,  Oct.  15, 
1977. 

Moores — Ainsworth. — Joseph  Moores,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Vicky 
Ainsworth,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by 
Glenn  Brubacher,  Sept.  24,  1977. 

Newcomer  — Yoder.  — Lynn  Newcomer, 


December  6, 1977 
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Ulysses,  Pa.,  Sweden  Hill  cong.,  and  Susan  Yoder, 
Allensville,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Erie 
Renno,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

Nofziger — Bolden. — Devon  Nofziger,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  and  Sheryl  Bolden,  Tangent, 
Ore.,  by  James  M.  Lapp,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Nolt — Esbenshade. — Glenn  D.  Nolt,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong,,  and  Rosa 
Esbenshade,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong., 
by  Charles  E.  Good,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Nolt — Wenger. — Clair  E.  Nolt  and  June  F. 
Wenger,  both  from  Manheim,  Pa,,  Erisman 
cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

Ressler — Charles. — Leon  J,  Ressler,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Lou  Ann 
Charles,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  Oakwood  cong.,  by 
David  N.  Thomas,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Shoemaker — McCracken. — Dennis  Ray  Shoe- 
maker, Augusta,  W.Va.,  Springs  (Pa.)  cong.,  and 
Linda  Susan  McCracken,  Romney,  W.Va.,  by 
Walter  C.  Otto,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

Stauffer — Kamprath. — Michael  Stauffer,  Se- 
ward, Neb.,  Beth-El  cong.,  and  Susan  Kamprath, 
Seward,  Neb.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Pastor  Stein, 
Oct.  21,  1977. 

Witmer — Ray. — Rick  Eugene  Witmer,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  and  Debra  Denise  Ray,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  both  from  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Wolf — Weber. — Michael  Wolf,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Lutheran  Church  and  Lynn  Elizabeth 
Weber,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Oct.  29,  1977, 


obituaries 

BirsM’il  urc  the  dead  whii-li  tlii*  in  lilt-  l>ord  (Kfv.  M 1.'3).  VVc- 
seek  to  puhlisli  obiluarius  of  all  ulio  die  as  niuniluTs  of  the  Mfti- 
nonitc  ( Imrtli  Plcasr  do  nitt  si-iid  U'-  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
oilier  denominations 

Beachy,  Herbert  Eugene,  son  of  Christian  and 
Amelia  (Billinger)  Beachy,  was  born  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1897;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Oct.  20,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Dec.  26, 
1920,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Miller,  who  died  in 
1976.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Rose  Mary — 
Mrs.  Gaylord  Elliot),  one  grandson,  and  one 
brother  (Frank).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Ron 
Kennel;  interment  in  the  Wellman  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Bender,  Mary  Laverne,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Lydia  (Miller)  Bender,  was  born  at 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Sept.  21,  1914;  died  at  West- 
moreland Hospital,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 
1977;  aged  63  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Anna 
Michael).  She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Scottdale,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  John  M.  Drescher; 
interment  in  the  Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Florence  E.,  daughter  of  Victor 
and  Annette  (Oram)  Fletcher,  was  born  at  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1891;  died  at  the  Goshen  Hos- 
pital, Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  1,  1977;  aged  85  y.  In 
1909,  she  was  married  to  Lewis  Brown,  who  died 
in  1914.  On  Mar.  31,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  Brenneman,  who  died  on  May  14,  1960. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Erma— Mrs.  Alfored 
Jenkins,  Sophia — Mrs.  Ralph  Moore,  and 

Juanita — Mrs,  Leon  Nafziger),  4 sons  (Donald, 
Clyde,  Leroy,  and  Harry,  Jr.),  30  grandchildren, 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite 
C.hurch,  Cloverdale,  Ohio,  Aug.  4,  in  charge  of 
Ronald  D.  Martin  and  Norman  O.  Smith;  inter- 
ment in  Salem  Cemetery,  Elida,  Ohio, 

Buehler,  Edwin,  son  of  Abraham  and  Nancy 
(Moyer)  Buehler,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont 
Aug.  29,  1903;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov,  2, 
1977;  aged  74  y.  On  Feb.  3,  1931,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Brubacher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Naomi,  Lena,  and  Emma),  one 


son  (Zenas),  2 brothers  (Allen  and  Norman),  and 
one  sister  (Maggie).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Henry),  and  2 daughters  (Minerva  and 
Eunice),  He  was  a member  of  the  Floradale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  4,  in  charge  of  Lester  Kehl;  interment  in 
Floradale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  John  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mat- 
tie  (Hershberger)  Hershberger,  was  born  near  Mt. 
Hope,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  1916;  died  at  Doctors’  Hos- 
pital, Massillon,  Ohio,  Oct.  25,  1977;  aged  61  y. 
On  Jan.  30,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  B. 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Betty — Mrs.  Glenn  Miller),  one  son 
(Paul  E.),  3 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Nancy — Mrs. 
Jacob  M,  Miller  and  Ada — Mrs.  Ben  M.  Miller), 
and  2 brothers  (Atlee  and  Dan).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Longenecker  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of 
Albert  C.  Schlabach  and  Bruce  Cummins;  inter- 
ment in  Longenecker  Church  Cemetery. 

Holsopple,  Lewis  A.,  son  of  William  W.  and 
Priseilla  (Wenger)  Holsopple,  was  born  near  Ver- 
sailles, Mo.,  June  16,  1895;  died  at  his  home  near 
Versailles  on  Oct.  28,  1977;  aged  82  v.  On  Dec. 
18,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Schantz,  who 
died  on  July  19,  1942.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(John),  one  daughter  (Clara  Holsopple),  and  one 
sister  (Mary  Holsopple).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Walter)  and  2 brotners  (Joseph 
and  John).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  Allen  E.  Zook;  inter- 
ment in  Mt,  Zion  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Merle  David,  son  of  Urie  B.  and  Grace 
(Kennel)  Kurtz,  was  born  on  Aug.  19,  1953;  died 
at  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital  as  the  result  of  an 
automobile  aceident  on  Oct.  25,  1977;  aged  24  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Joyce — Mrs. 
Richard  Burkholder  and  Doris — Mrs.  Spencer 
Henry),  one  brother  (Gerald),  and  his  paternal 
granamother  (Mrs.  Carrie  Kurtz).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of 
John  Rush  and  Ross  Goldfus;  interment  in  Cone- 
stoga Cemetery. 

McLaughlin,  Annabell  (Wolfe),  was  bom  in 
Muskinpum  Co.,  Ohio,  July  11,  1915;  died  at 
Doctors  Hospital,  Massillon,  Ohio,  Oct.  22,  1977; 
aged  62  y.  On  Nov,  27,  1935,  she  was  married  to 
Herbert  McLaughlin,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Clarabell — Mrs.  John  Cain  and 
Sadie — Mrs.  John  Marshall),  and  one  brother 
(Logan  Wolfe).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Thomas  K.  Wolfe).  She  was  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Otesgo,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Henry  Gravitt 
and  Melvin  D.  Leidig;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Miller,  Aaron  G.,  son  of  Gideon  D.  and  Katie 
(Otto)  Miller,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Apr.  5, 
1907;  died  at  Meyersdale  Community  Hospital, 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1977;  aged  70  y.  He  was 
married  to  Alta  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Maynard  and  Wayne)  and  3 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  6,  in  charge  of  John  H,  Kraybill  and 
Walter  C.  Otto;  interment  in  the  Springs 
Cemetery. 

Ribblett,  S.  Lucy,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ella 
(McCarttney)  Hunt,  was  born  in  Conemaugh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1897;  died  at  her  home  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1977;  aged  80  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Hiram  F.  Ribblett,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 daughters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Britton,  Mrs. 
Ora  Mae  Gillespie,  Mildred — Mrs.  Frank 

Aughinbaugh,  Betty  Lou— Mrs.  Robert  Wain- 
"'•'■ght,  Joann — Mrs.  William  Shaffer,  Jr.,  and 
Doris — Mrs.  Fred  Tomlinson),  2 sons  (William 
and  Theodore),  24  grandchildren,  41  great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice  Griffith  ana  Mrs. 
Myra  Sorber),  and  2 brothers  (Roth  and  Chester). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Headrick  Mennonite 


Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  John 
Henderson  Co.  Funeral  Home,  Johnstown,  Nov. 
4,  in  charge  of  Aldus  J.  Wingard  and  Don  Rager; 
interment  in  Headrick  Union  Cemetery. 

Rodes,  Naomi,  daughter  of  Irvin  L.  and  Re- 
becca (Wenger)  Koogler,  was  born  at  Dayton, 
Va.,  Oct.  18,  1900;  cfied  of  heart  failure  at  her 
home  at  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1977;  aged  77 
y.  On  Nov.  16,  1920,  she  was  married  to  David  M. 
Rodes,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons 
(John,  Noah,  Aaron,  Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Adin),  9 
daughters  (Priscilla — Mrs.  Daniel  Beery,  Cath- 
erine, Ruth — Mrs.  Walter  Groff,  Anna — Mrs. 
Joseph  Lehman,  Martha — Mrs.  Earl  Burkholder, 
Esther — Mrs.  Howard  Good,  Iva — Mrs.  Wendell 
Beachy,  Rhoda — Mrs.  Frank  Bennett,  and  Ruby), 
53  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Elizabeth — Mrs.  Lewis  Knicely  and  Ina — Mrs. 
Warren  Showalter),  and  2 brothers  (John  and 
Daniel).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Bank 
Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  8,  in  charge  of 
Herman  R.  Reitz,  John  R.  Mumaw,  and  Dweitt 
Heatwole;  interment  in  the  Oak  Grove  Church 
Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Bert  F.,  was  born  in  Pierre  S.D.;  died 
at  East  Manor  Medical  Care  Center,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Nov.  13,  1977;  aged  91  y.  He  was  married  to 
Laura  Ziegler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Gilbert  and  Herman),  one  daughter  (Zelta — 
Mrs.  William  Trotter),  8 grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Harry  Ronrer). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
16,  in  charge  of  Sherm  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Manasota  Memorial  Park. 

Spicher,  Jonas  P.,  son  of  David  P.  and  Sadie  K. 
(Peachey)  Spicher,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1909;  died  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  11, 
1977;  aged  6’7  y.  On  Dec.  15,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Rachel  Yoder,  who  died  on  Aug.  31,  1948. 
On  June  8,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Peachey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(David  P.,  John  L.,  and  Thomas  A.),  2 daughters 
(Lomie — Mrs.  Charles  Yoder  and  Rachel),  11 
grandchildren,  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Amelia 
Spicher),  2 brothers  (Jesse  D.  and  John  W.),  and  3 
sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  John  Peachey,  Mrs.  Annie 
Yoder,  and  Amelia — Mrs.  Yost  Zook).  One  son 
(Korie)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  15,  in  charge 
of  Louis  Peachey,  Charles  Yoder,  Daniel  King, 
and  Erie  Renno;  interment  in  the  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Tucker,  Vera,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Spitnale)  Wagner,  was  born  in  Putnam  Co., 
Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1914;  died  at  her  home  in  Clover- 
dale,  Ohio,  June  1,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On  June  19, 
1934,  she  was  married  to  Frank  C.  Tucker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Duane, 
Walter,  Paul,  and  Gary),  one  daughter  (Alice — 
Mrs.  Ed.  Hargrove),  a foster  son  (Larry  Louden), 
16  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Glada — Mrs.  Vernon 
Diller,  Eunice — Mrs.  Walter  Ross,  Anna  Mae — 
Mrs.  Joe  Van  Vactor,  and  Clara  Belle — Mrs. 
James  Lewis),  and  6 brothers  (James,  Mark,  Isaac, 
Paul,  Arlo,  and  Charles).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  4,  in  charge  of 
Norman  O.  Smith  and  Ronald  D.  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Cascade  Cemetery,  Cloverdale,  Ohio. 
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SS  Superintendents*  and  Teachers'  Seminar,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  6-8,  1978. 
Ministers'  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/ Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz  , Feb.  10,11,1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
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Rhodesia  tightens  procedures 
on  visas  for  missionaries 

Rhodesia  appears  to  be  tightening  its 
missionary  visa  procedures  as  a result  of  its 
current  internal  conflict.  Southern  Baptist 
officials  report.  The  denomination’s  Foreign 
Mission  Board  has  received  word  that  the 
Rhodesian  government  denied  visas  for  a 
volunteer  couple  from  California.  The 
couple  will  accept  an  alternate  assignment 
in  Liberia.  Southern  Baptist  missionaries 
now  on  furlough  in  the  U.S.,  and  who  do  not 
have  permanent  visas  in  Rhodesia,  have 
been  told  they  must  follow  additional  pro- 
cedures to  secure  clearance  for  their  return. 

While  Southern  Baptist  missionaries  in 
Rhodesia  have  experienced  some  restriction 
in  movement  since  guerrilla  fighting  began 
several  months  ago,  there  have  been  no 
direct  attacks  or  limitations  specifically 
against  the  missionaries.  Southern  Baptist 
mission  work  in  Rhodesia  is  almost  com- 
pletely among  the  black  population  and  in- 
cludes evangelism,  medical  work,  and  other 
ministries. 


Television’s  poor  programming  called 
more  serious  than  quiz  show  scandals 
The  editorial  director  of  TV  Guide  mag- 
azine said  that  the  current  low  state  of  tele- 
vision programming  is  a much  more  serious 
problem  than  the  quiz  show  scandals  of  the 
1950s.  “At  that  time,  a mere  handful  of 
shows  were  involved  in  hanky-panky,  ” Mer- 
rill Panitt  told  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit, 
which  includes  advertising  and  marketing 
executives  meeting  in  suburban  Southfield. 
“Now  we  have  frantic  network  competition 
that  instead  of  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product,  as  it  does  in  other 
businesses,  actually  has  resulted  in  depress- 
ing the  creative  quality  of  programming.” 
The  TV  Guide  editor  said  he  is  convinced 
that  the  key  to  improved  programming  lies 
with  the  advertisers. 


Many  men  now  homemakers 
according  to  new  study 

Employment  figures  of  the  last  decade 
indicate  that  an  increasing  number  of 
“househusbands ’’  are  tending  to  homemak- 
ing chores  and  looking  after  their  children. 
“More  married  students,  other  young  hus- 
bands, and  middle-aged  men  are  staying 
home  and  letting  their  wives  earn  the  pay- 
check,”  Business  Week  magazine  reports.  It 
noted  that  the  percentage  of  employed  mar- 
ried women  has  grown  about  11  percent  in 
the  last  nine  years,  while  the  number  of 


American  men  who  neither  hold  nor  seek 
jobs  has  increased  71  percent. 

Businessmen  say  families  come  first, 
but  they  choose  work  over  going  home 

Businessmen  who  say  their  families  come 
first  are  also  more  inclined  to  spend  more 
time  on  the  job  when  it  comes  to  a choice 
between  the  two,  according  to  a Christian 
Business  Men’s  Committee  (CBMC)  survey. 
Of  the  130  executives  taking  part  in  the 
survey,  48  percent  said  their  families  were 
their  major  interest  in  life,  but  63  percent 
said  they  would  work  late  rather  than  go 
home.  “There  seems  to  be  a dichotomy 
between  what  they  say  their  values  are  in 
terms  of  their  families  and  work  because 
when  it  comes  down  to  a choice  between  the 
two,  they  seem  to  be  more  orientated  to- 
ward work  and  success,  ” said  Richard  Case 
of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  who  conducted  the 
survey. 

“Part  of  the  survey  also  showed  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  families  wished  these 
men  would  spend  more  time  at  home,”  Mr. 
Case  said. 

Church  agencies  oppose  Stevens 
at  New  York,  Raleigh  meetings 

Five  church  groups  which  hold  stock  in 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  have  filed  share- 
holder resolutions  seeking  disclosure  of  in- 
formation about  the  firm’s  employment 
practices  and  its  labor  relations.  But  at  a 
conference  in  North  Carolina,  a speaker 
claimed  that  most  churches  in  the  South  are 
maintaining  neutral  positions  in  the  Stevens 
controversy  because  they  are  “lined  up  emo- 
tionally and  instinctively  with  manage- 
ment.” J.  P.  Stevens,  the  second  largest 
textile  firm  in  the  U.S.  with  63  plants  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  has  been  the 
target  of  nationwide  criticism  for  refusing  to 
allow  its  employees  to  unionize. 

Stresses  power  of  Bible 
at  RSV  anniversary 

Harvard  Divinity  School  Dean  Krister 
Stendahl  told  a dinner  gathering  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version  (RSV)  of  the  Bible  that  “the 
power  of  the  Bible  does  not  need  our 
anxious  and  zealous  help.  ” He  commented 
that  “some  Christians  have  been  so  excited 
in  their  witness  to  the  glories  of  this  Book 
that  they  sometimes  preach  that  the  first 
incisive  message  is  to  make  people  believe  in 
this  Book,  thereby  making  the  Bible  an  ob- 
ject of  faith.  The  scholar  advised  that 
Christians  should  “hold  back  on  making  the 
Bible  more  powerful  by  doctrinal  defini- 
tions. ” Never  in  history  have  Christians 
been  “so  plagued  or  blessed”  by  a variety  of 
Bible  translations  as  in  the  1970s,  Stendahl 
said.  With  the  multiplicity  of  versions 
available,  he  urged  that  “pastors,  Christian 


educators,  and  lay  people  should  be  ready  to 
live  with  fewer  and  fewer  authoritarian 
props  and  live  with  the  liberating  power  of 
the  Bible.” 

Says  churches  fail  to  make 
views  known  to  networks 
A programming  executive  from  CBS  tele- 
vision told  the  board  of  managers  of  United 
Methodist  Communications  (UMC)  that  “it 
is  amazing  how  badly  religion  is  handling 
TV.”  Van  Gordon  Sauter,  vice-president  of 
program  practices  for  CBS,  declared,  “We 
never  hear  from  the  churches,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
and  Everett  Parker  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  ” The  CBS  executive  said  “it  is  a 
tragedy  ” that  religious  groups  are  not  mak- 
ing their  views  known  more  through  televi- 
sion, and  commented  that  in  entertainment 
programming,  “religion  is  fundamentally 
used  as  a comedic  source.  ” The  CBS  execu- 
tive reported  that  a new  sensitivity  to  blas- 
phemy on  television  is  “coming  right  out  of 
the  roots  of  this  country.”  He  said  his  net- 
work has  been  getting  a deluge  of  mail  on 
the  issue,  apparently  not  resulting  from  any 
kind  of  organized  campaign.  “For  some 
reason  people  are  noticing,”  he  said,  “and 
the  network  will  respond.  ” 
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Peace  on  earth 


With  this  issue  we  begin  the  recognition  of  the  Christmas 
season.  Many  of  us  view  this  season  with  mixed  feelings.  So 
much  foolishness  goes  along  with  the  season  that  the  impulse 
comes  at  times  to  boycott  the  total  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  generally  too  few 
opportunities  to  celebrate.  If  we  were  to  stop  the  celebration 
here,  we  should  add  it  somewhere  else  and  who  of  us  has  that 
kind  of  creativity?  Does  the  Orthodox  Church  perhaps  have  a 
better  idea  by  celebrating  Three  Kings’  Day  on  January  6 
instead  of  the  Western  Christmas? 

Most  of  us,  however,  end  up  participating  more  or  less  in 
the  Christmas  routine  and  seeking  to  make  the  best  of  it.  For 
the  Gospel  Herald,  this  season  becomes  an  occasion  for 
discussion  of  theological  matters  related  to  Christ  and  the 
Christian  pilgrimage. 

This  year  we  have  a series  of  three  articles  on  the  “poetry 
of  Christmas”  by  Maynard  Shelly.  It  is  a biblical  study  of 
Christmas  poetry  from  the  Book  of  Luke,  powerful  messages 
of  deliverance  whose  significance  we  do  not  yet  fully 
comprehend.  Included  also  are  other  comments  or 
testimonies  related  to  the  season  which  have  become 
available.  In  general  the  tenor  of  the  articles  is  one  of  hope. 
Christmas  is  by  its  theological  nature  a time  of  hope. 

Yet  on  occasion  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it  so  much  of 
hopelessness  is  abroad  in  the  world  that  hope  seems  a strange 
doctrine.  Violence  proliferates.  Ignorance  predominates. 
Indulgence  multiplies.  Security  is  more  sought  after  than 
service.  Cheap  grace  appears  more  common  than 
discipleship.  Religious  activity,  like  Christmas,  becomes 
trivialized  and  commercialized. 

Christmas  brings  a message  of  peace,  but  where  is  there 
peace?  Since  the  end  of  the  first  century  and  a half  of  the 
Christian  era  theologians  have  so  reinterpreted  the  message 


of  peace  that  most  Christians  respond  just  like  the  world 
when  their  country  calls  them  to  war.  At  a recent  conference 
of  Mennonites  concerned  about  peace  it  was  reported  that 
many  of  our  own  people  no  longer  believe  that  peace  is  a part 
of  the  gospel.  In  fact,  they  reported  that  some  Mennonite 
pastors  fear  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  lest  their 
congregations  reject  both  the  message  and  the  pastor.  Has  it 
come  to  this?  And  if  so,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  only  place  that  I know  to  go  is  back  into  the 
Scriptures.  It  will  help  particularly  if  we  read  the  Christmas 
stories  in  context.  It  may  be  hoped  that  “the  poetry  of 
Christmas”  can  help  by  putting  some  context  around  these 
stories.  The  trivialization  of  the  gospel  comes  in  part  through 
separating  the  stories  from  the  intent  of  the  writers  and  the 
contexts  in  which  they  were  set.  The  familiarity  with  the 
stories  separated  from  intent  and  context  induces  boredom  if 
not  contempt.  But  understood  within  the  experience  of  the 
Jews  during  the  Roman  period,  they  become  more  relevant. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  Christian  hope  must  always 
involve  the  ability  to  see  above  the  clouds.  We  should  not 
expect  the  way  of  righteousness  to  be  easy.  Peace  will  not 
come  automatically.  It  is  true  that  God  goes  before  us  and 
opens  doors  we  had  not  expected.  But  like  the  Jews  who 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  exile  expecting  big  things,  we 
will  find  that  the  vision  which  sustains  us  must  be  greater 
than  the  reality  we  experience. 

Peace  on  earth  is  the  will  of  God  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  frightening  for  the  majority  and  they  reject  it.  So  we  who 
accept  it  will  live  in  hope  and  will  testify  for  peace  as  we  have 
opportunity. 

For  we  believe  that  God  who  came  to  us  in  Jesus  wills 
peace  on  earth.  We  who  believe  this  are  the  angels 
(messengers)  of  peace  on  earth. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  poetry  of  Christmas  (2) 


Song  of  a true  believer 

by  Maynard  Shelly 


We  dare  call  Zechariah  a real  man  of  faith.  He  was  a wit- 
ness to  his  community,  not  just  because  he  was  a priest,  but  as 
a person  who  kept  the  commandments.  He  was  indeed  a true 
believer.  He  believed  fully  and  completely  in  God. 

But  he  had  a harder  time  believing  in  himself,  and  that 
gave  him  a bit  of  trouble.  It  happened  when  an  angel  told 
him  that  he,  old  man  that  he  was,  and  his  wife,  just  as  old, 
would  have  a child. 

That  was  just  too  much  to  believe.  He  could  trust  in  God, 
and  in  that  he  set  an  example  for  everyone.  But  to  believe  in 
God  working  through  people,  and  especially  that  God  would 
work  through  him,  well,  that  put  an  overload  on  his  believing 
system. 

But  he  was  given  nine  months  of  silence  to  work  that  one 
through.  And  once  the  miracle  burst  open  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  called  John  and  the  people  asked,  “What  then  will  this 
child  be?”  (Lk.  1:66),  Zechariah  began  to  speak.  In  fact,  he 
found  that  he  had  a lot  to  say  and  a lot  to  sing  about.  He  sang 
in  words  from  the  Old  Testament,  words  that  showed  just 
what  he  believed  and  how  much  he  believed  it. 

But  had  he  learned  to  believe  in  people  as  much  as  he 
believed  in  God? 

Let’s  look  at  the  poem  that  he  left  for  us,  a song  of  blessing 
which  has  been  called  Benedictus,  after  the  Latin  word  for 
blessing.  His  hymn  (Lk.  1:68-79)  carries  on  the  convictions  of 
Magnificat,  the  song  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Hannah  (Lk. 
1:46-55).  For,  like  them,  Zechariah  praised  the  new  order  and 
the  new  society  of  which  the  child  born  into  his  house  would 
be  the  forerunner. 

Zechariah  also  gave  depth  and  definition  to  the  song  of  the 
angels,  especially  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  “on  earth 
peace  to  men  with  whom  he  is  pleased”  (Lk.  2:14).  All  the 
biblical  songs  of  Christmas  move  around  this  angel’s  song,  for 
it  is  God’s  song  and  represents  God’s  intention. 

Salvation  is  the  theme  of  the  song  by  Zechariah.  God  had 
visited  and  redeemed  His  people.  God  had  set  His  people 
free,  working  through  a mighty  Savior  who  came  from  the 
house  of  David. 

He  saw  the  salvation  event  in  the  stirring  drama  of  the 
Exodus — the  people  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  escaping  from 
their  enemies  engulfed  in  the  waters  or  left  behind  on  the 
other  shore.  He  believed  the  word  of  “holy  prophets  from  of 
old  who  had  given  the  promise  of  God  “that  we  should  be 
saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  who  hate 
us”  (Lk.  1:71). 


Maynard  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  a former  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee  director  in  Bangladesh  who  is  currently  engaged  in  writing. 


One  of  these  prophets  was  the  psalmist  who  told  of  people 
“saved  . . . from  the  hand  of  the  foe,  and  delivered  . , . from 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  And  the  waters  covered  their  ad- 
versaries; not  one  of  them  was  left  ” (Ps.  106:10,  11).  When 
people  are  in  trouble,  that’s  the  kind  of  salvation  that  they 
want — a saving  that’s  complete  and  final. 

Such  redemption  has  a purpose:  “that  we,  being  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear, 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  ” (Lk.  1:74,  75).  The  people 
God  has  rescued  live  in  a new  way  and  with  new  power. 
Zechariah  talked  about  power. 

God,  he  said,  “has  raised  up  a horn  of  salvation  for  us  in 
the  house  of  his  servant  David  ” (Lk.  1:69),  referring  to  the 
Messiah  and  to  Jesus  who  was  to  come  from  the  house  of 
David  (1:32). 

The  horn  of  salvation  is  a figure  of  speech  for  the  power  of 
the  Messiah.  The  psalmist  says  that  God  will  cause  “a  horn  to 
sprout  for  David  ” (Ps.  132:17).  This  vision  includes  a vision 
of  a new  order  that  has  special  meaning  for  the  poor,  for  God 
says  that  when  He  comes  to  dwell  in  His  Jerusalem,  “I  will 
abundantly  bless  her  provisions;  I will  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread  ” (132:15) — a phrase  that  reminds  us  of  Mary’s  praise 
for  the  bread  that  comes  with  the  new  Jesus  economics  (Lk. 
1:53). 

In  the  new  moral  order,  people  will  be  saved  from  their 
sins.  John,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  will  “give 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people  in  the  forgiveness  of 
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their  sins”  (Lk.  1:77). 

The  new  order  will  be  greeted  with  much  joy.  The  day  of 
salvation  comes  “when  the  day  shall  dawn  upon  us  from  on 
high”  (Lk.  1:78).  When  the  “dayspring  will  visit,”  according 
to  an  alternate  reading  found  in  some  margins  and  footnotes, 
the  people  will  rejoice.  So,  the  prophets  proclaimed:  “Arise, 
shine;  for  your  light  has  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
risen  upon  you”  (Is.  60:1). 

But  it  remained  to  Malachi  to  show  us  how  rousing  the 
coming  of  the  light  and  the  new  life  in  Christ  could  be:  “You 
shall  go  forth  leaping  like  calves  from  the  stall”  when  “the 
sun  of  righteousness  shall  rise,  with  healing  in  its  wings” 
(Mai.  4?2). 

Isaiah  put  music  into  the  theme  when  he  wrote,  “The 
people  who  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great  light;  those 
who  dwelt  in  a land  of  deep  darkness,  on  them  has  light 
shined”  (Is.  9:2). 

Zechariah  took  this  theme  to  describe  the  purpose  of  the 
new  order:  “to  give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death”  (Lk.  1:79).  Thus  Jesus  also  spoke  of  His 
own  ministry  as  one  of  “recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed”  (Lk.  4:18).  And  that  be- 
came the  sign  of  the  “acceptable  year  of  the  Lord”  (4:19)  or 


the  year  of  jubilee  and  the  “way  of  peace”  (1:79)  mentioned 
in  the  last  words  of  Zechariah’s  song.  The  old  systems  of  the 
world  have  been  replaced  with  the  new  life  in  Christ  and  a 
new  order. 

That  was  the  stuff  of  Zechariah’s  faith.  He  rejoiced  in  it 
and  so  do  we.  It’s  the  way  God  planned  it  and  God  is  putting 
the  plan  to  work.  But  Zechariah  couldn’t  sit  by  and  watch  it 
happen.  He  had  to  put  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  action. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  salvation  plan  depended  on 
Zechariah  and  on  Zechariah’s  son,  John  (later  to  be  called 
“the  Baptist”).  “And  you,  child,  will  be  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Most  High;  for  you  will  go  before  the  Lord  to  prepare  his 
ways,  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people  ” (Lk.  1:76, 
77). 

Zechariah,  after  those  long  nine  months  of  silence,  came  to 
see  what  he  might  otherwise  have  overlooked:  God’s  new  sal- 
vation community  includes  people  who  will  serve  other 
people.  Some  will  be  priests  and  prophets,  but  many  will  be 
ordinary  people  and  people  who  will  consider  themselves  too 
old  or  too  tired  or  even  too  busy.  God  has  work  for  all  such  in 
the  new  order  of  living  that  Christ’s  coming  created. 

It  takes  a true  believer  to  believe  this,  but  a real  believer  to 
give  life  to  that  faith. 


Rebecca 


Conceived  in  love,  created  by  a power 
Greater  than  all  the  combined  nuclear 
Reactors  that  ever  existed  or  will  exist. 

And  more  intelligent  than  all  the  wisdom 
Of  a million  Solomons  and  Einsteins,  she  was 
Nurtured,  at  first  unawares,  then  later  with 
Joy  and  excited  expectation, 

(Not  to  mention  special  vitamins. 

Or  other  mundane  preparations); 

She  bounded  from  side  to  side,  and 
Up  and  down  in  a perfect  model  of 
Earth’s  first,  most  complex  ever,  incubator. 

Her  mother  felt  all  that  joyful  play. 

And  from  her  innermost  songs  of  spontaneous 
Joy  poured  out  to  cheer  others  as  well; 

Often  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  as 
Others  slept,  she  playfully  prodded 
Her  father  when  he  came  too  close. 

Reminding  him  again  and  again  of  the 
Mystery  of  life,  so  small,  but  so  complete. 

Then  suddenly,  one  day,  so  quietly  that 
No  one  noticed  at  first,  she  stopped  her  play. 

Her  tiny  fists  ceased  to  clench,  her  much 
Suckled  thumb  hung  limply  at  her  side,  and 
Her  tiny  legs  and  feet  ended  their  games. 

Her  Creator  loved  her  so  dearly  that  He  took  her  home. 
But  someone  asked,  “ How  could  that  be — 


She  never  breathed  a breath  of  her  own; 
Granted  her  heart  had  beat  for  many  months. 
Her  brain  had  functioned  nearly  as  long,  and 
Other  body  functions,  with  extraterrestial 
Power  had  carried  on,  but  she  was  stillborn! 

— Just  a mass  of  cold  complex  cells.  ” 

No,  no,  no!  Her  parents  protest,  as  does  her 
Creator,  “Behold  my  work  was  very  good. 
Don’t  just  assign  her  a number  ” '.  . . one  child 
Stillborn’ — call  her  Rebecca,  the 
Beautiful  one,  rejoice  in  her  going  home. 

Even  as  you  would  have  in  her  arrival. 

Rejoice  that  I,  who  control  the  vast  universe. 
Also  care  about  tinies,  no  matter  how  tiny. 

“For  through  them  I declare  My  beauty: 

The  beauty  of  My  grown  children  who 
Inearnate  My  love  with  parents  whose 
Little  ones  go  home,  the  beauty  of  life. 

With  each  day’s  boundless  possibilities. 

Just  for  living  to  its  fullest,  and  the 
Triumphant  glorious  beauty  of  My  Son, 

Who  conquered  death,  with  all  its 
Fears,  unknowns,  and  dreads,  and  captured 
Life,  that  all  might  share  in  eternal  hope!” 

— Jon  Beachy. 
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Vietnam:  I wouldn't  do  it  again 

james  E.  Metzler 


I was  a Mennonite  missionary  in  Vietnam  from  1962  to 
1970.  My  commitment  to  overseas  service  had  been  strong 
from  childhood,  causing  me  to  offer  myself  wherever  needed. 
Vietnam  seemed  to  need  me.  During  my  time  of  service  I en- 
gaged in  evangelistic  work,  mainly  through  teaching  English 
classes  at  our  student  center  in  Saigon.  In  reflection.  I’m 
amazed  how  much  a product  of  the  Kennedy  Era  I was  in 
1962!  Looking  back  I recognize  the  same  give-us-the- 
problem-we-have-the-answer  spirit  expressed  by  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Green  Berets. 

Of  course,  I was  quite  unaware  of  such  associations.  I was 
conscious  of  struggling  with  a cultural  inferiority  handicap, 
and  was  eager  to  show  that  we  were  “with  it.  ” But  I also 
believed  that  Mennonites  had  a special  call  to  Vietnam.  My 
reasoning  was  that  peacemakers  should  be  where  conflict  is 
the  hottest.  However,  my  concept  of  nonresistance  was 
basically  a position  of  noninvolvement  or  neutrality,  which 
Vietnam’s  reality  slowly  disillusioned. 

The  most  intriguing  yet  difficult  question  in  a review  of 
our  Vietnam  experience  is:  Did  we  belong  there  during  the 
decade  of  America’s  involvement?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Spirit  has  been  able  to  use  our  witness  and  service.  We  have 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  a multitude  of  suffering  persons. 
And  the  impact  of  our  witness  is  reaching  to  the  present  and 
holds  promise  for  the  future. 

Yet  I know  that  I feel  this  way  largely  because  of  an  out- 
come that  was  very  favorable  to  our  position.  The  ending 
permitted  us  to  demonstrate  dramatically  how  we  felt  all 
along  but  had  little  chance  to  prove.  My  attitude  about  my 
involvement  would  be  quite  different  if  the  B-52’s,  napalm, 
and  Smart  bombs  had  been  able  to  crush  the  people’s  aspira- 
tions as  the  U.S.  was  able  to  do  sixty  years  earlier  in  the 
Philippines.  Y'et  even  so,  when  we  ever  read  the  story  of  that 
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decade  of  tragic  suffering  from  the  Vietnamese  viewpoint, 
how  will  our  presence  look? 

Association  with  the  political-military  machine.  1 sense 
that  few  Mennonites  in  America  have  sufficient  awareness  of 
our  identity  crisis  in  Vietnam  to  grapple  with  the  question. 
One  has  to  feel  that  overwhelming  load  of  assumptions 
placed  on  any  overseas  church  worker  by  the  Vietnamese.  We 
were  yoked  with  a century  of  observations  on  church-state 
cooperation  under  French  colonialism.  And  these  images 
were  being  reinforced  by  most  U.S.  missionaries,  diplomats, 
and  military  personnel. 

To  most  Vietnamese  it  was  simply  unbelievable  that  any 
American  would  be  sent  to  their  land  at  such  a time  for  any 
reason  other  than  to  support  “the  cause”  in  some  way.  We 
could  not  be  sure  that  even  those  who  knew  us  best  really 
believed  that  we  had  no  Washington  support,  embassy  direc- 
tives, military  privileges,  or  CIA  connections. 

In  a civil  conflict  of  such  intensity,  we  must  remember  that 
the  war  is  the  only  issue.  It  permeates  everything  affecting 
loyalties  and  resources.  Everything  said  or  done  becomes  part 
of  the  struggle  and  is  viewed  as  helping  one  side  or  the  other. 
Our  policy  was  to  help  all  Vietnamese  alike  on  the  basis  of 
need.  But  security  and  logistics  made  it  impossible  to  help 
both  sides  equally.  So  the  benefits  were  reaped  largely  by  the 
Saigon  government.  Ironically,  our  efforts  can  be  viewed  as 
prolonging  the  war  and  increasing  the  pain. 

By  supplying  the  people’s  necessities,  we  freed  the  govern- 
ment to  use  its  funds  for  more  destruetion.  Our  assistance 
made  the  war  more  tolerable  for  the  victims,  reducing  the 
pressure  needed  to  end  the  fighting  and  bring  negotiations. 
At  times  I wanted  to  organize  the  refugees  to  protest  the 
wanton  destruction  of  their  lives  and  property.  It  would  have 
been  no  more  political  than  building  them  a third  or  fourth 
house,  which  reduced  their  bitterness  against  the  destroyers. 
We  gave  bread  in  the  name  of  Christ;  they  saw  Americans 
with  Saigon  government  permits  handing  out  U.S.  surplus 
goods  for  the  interests  of  both  governments.  All  our  work  had 
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political  import. 

Another  implicating  factor  was  the  inclusiveness  of  the 
pacification  program.  Pacification  meant  that  friendship  and 
social  services  were  as  vital  as  fighting.  Top  priority  was 
placed  on  “winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  ” for 
the  war  is  won  or  lost  on  the  shift  of  loyalties.  This  caused  the 
military  and  government  to  engage  in  the  same  activities  as 
relief  agencies.  At  times  they  even  worked  as  partners.  The 
military  created  the  refugees  and  casualties,  then  asked  the 
church  agency  to  care  for  them — to  pacify  them  literally! 

Indeed,  the  missionary’s  presence  was  useful  in  pacifica- 
tion. Being  a good  neighbor  and  a sympathetic  American 
built  attractive  images,  countering  the  repulsive  aggressor 
roles  of  other  Americans.  Even  evangelism  was  seen  as  sup- 
porting the  cause,  for  few  could  imagine  a Christian  not  be- 
ing pro-Western!  In  such  settings,  there  was  no  way  one 
could  escape  being  used  for  purposes  contrary  to  our  spirit. 

What  are  the  liabilities  of  citizenship?  Especially  in  a 
democracy  where  the  president  claims  support  from  the 
“silent  majority  ” for  his  action!  Can  our  plea  of  neutrality 
have  any  credibility  if  we  continue  working  closely  with  our 
nation’s  military  endeavor?  Especially  when  that  action  is 
widely  condemned  by  many  peoples? 

Some  church  leaders  felt  we  ought  not  speak  of  “our 
government’’  or  “our  troops,”  which  might  be  an  important 
distinction  for  us.  But  for  the  Vietnamese,  that  was  merely 
playing  with  words.  Certainly  the  U.S.  government  con- 
sidered and  claimed  our  work  as  a vital  part  of  theirs.  I ask 
the  question:  Is  there  no  situation  where  we  should  forfeit  the 
right  to  represent  the  kingdom  because  of  our  nation’s  action 
in  that  place? 

Association  with  American  religiosity.  I now  realize  that 
another  crucial  aspect  of  our  identity  problem  was  our  close 
association  with  other  Protestant  groups.  We  were  unable  to 
establish  a separate  self  within  the  Christian  family.  And  this 
was  most  critical  in  regards  to  our  peace  witness,  which  was 
vital  to  our  being  in  a conflict  without  appearing  as  part  of  it. 

We  affirmed  that  the  way  of  suffering  love  and  peacemak- 
ing is  central  to  the  gospel.  We  regularly  used  opportunities 
to  teach  Christ’s  words  against  violence.  The  Mennonite 
Church  in  Vietnam  evidenced  a keen  awareness  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  gospel,  emphasizing  reconciliation  and 
service  in  the  community.  And  I believe  that  our  influence  on 
the  Protestant  churches  definitely  fostered  a broader  vision  of 
the  Christian  life. 

Yet  our  membership  never  took  a position  opposing  war- 
fare for  the  Christian  and  was  not  seen  as  a “peace  ” group. 
Full  fellowship  was  given  to  members  in  the  military.  An  air 
force  officer  served  as  director  of  the  mission’s  student  center. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  person  who — on  the  basis  of  biblical 
teaching  concerning  the  will  of  God — declared  a readiness  to 
face  prison,  torture,  and  death  rather  than  to  kill. 

Robert  Ramseyer’s  excellent  critique,  “The  Christian 
Peace  Witness  and  Our  Missionary  Task:  Are  Mennonites 
Evangelical  Protestants  with  a Peace  Witness?  ” is  a good 
description  of  our  self-perception.  We  had  almost  no  contact 


with  the  Buddhist  monks  who  opposed  the  war  courageously. 
Nor  did  we  attempt  to  seek  out  those  who  went  to  prison 
rather  than  to  the  army.  Somehow  it  seemed  easier  to 
associate  with  those  who  said  “Lord,  Lord”  while  “praying” 
for  more  bombs  on  Hanoi  and  to  ignore  those  who  may  have 
done  God’s  will  without  saying  the  right  words! 

A Buddhist  student  attending  an  evangelistic  service  at  our 
center  one  week  and  the  Alliance  or  Baptist  meeting  down 
the  street  the  next  week  would  not  likely  have  sensed  any 
clear  difference  in  our  presentation.  We  saw  ourselves  as 
fellow  Protestant  groups,  basically  doing  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way,  differing  mostly  in  degrees  of  concern  or 
points  of  emphasis. 

We  were  simply  reflecting  the  theology  we  were  raised  and 
trained  in,  which  divorced  salvation  and  ethics.  In  evange- 
lism we  focus  only  on  the  basics  for  salvation,  and  our  basics 
are  essentially  the  same  as  others.  But  we  expect  more  in  the 
end.  Mennonites  include  “extras  ” that  later  on  require  a 
deeper  commitment.  My  theology  was  symbolized  by  a lad- 
der. Our  view  of  the  Christian  life  has  more  rungs  at  the 
top — the  surer  to  get  there! 

However,  one  doesn’t  start  at  the  top  rung,  certainly  not  a 
rung  that  is  rejected  by  most  other  Christians!  So  we  had 
vigorous  discussions  when  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
baptizing  four  young  men  as  the  first  Vietnamese  Men- 
nonites. The  youth  understood  our  stand  for  biblical  pac- 
ifism, could  affirm  alternate  service  for  us  in  America,  but  it 
just  wasn’t  practical  for  them. 

We  knew  they  would  likely  join  the  army  when  called.  Yet 
they  were  followers  of  Christ  and  were  growing  in  their  com- 
mitment. Was  it  not  better  to  recognize  their  desire  to  be 
identified  with  Christ  through  baptism  and  trust  the  Spirit  to 
lead  them  to  a fuller  acceptance  of  His  will?  We  baptized 
them;  and  in  time  all  four  were  drafted.  The  precedence  was 
set  and  followed. 

Someone  asked  recently — on  the  basis  of  the  very  same  ra- 
tionale— why  didn’t  we  baptize  and  accept  as  members  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prostitutes  who  felt  they  had 
to  sell  their  bodies  to  support  their  families  or  find  safety?  Is 
killing  more  acceptable  than  sexual  immorality? 

My  present  view  is  that  we  started  at  the  wrong  place  and 
asked  the  wrong  questions.  We  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Christ  who  is  received  and  followed  depends  on  the  Christ 
who  is  presented.  Either  peace  wasn’t  as  integral  to  the 
gospel  as  we  thought — or  it  wasn’t  the  gospel  that  was 
received! 

Like  most  other  Mennonite  missionaries  of  this  century,  we 
had  tried  to  attach  an  Anabaptist  ethic  to  a Protestant 
theology  of  salvation  and  model  of  missions.  We  were  calling 
others  to  a lifestyle  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  support.  We 
(like  our  other  missions)  not  only  failed  to  reproduce  an 
essential  element  of  our  faith,  we  were  all  but  engulfed  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  American  Protestantism.  Our  associations  and 
self-understanding  greatly  compromised  our  gospel  of  peace 
and  muffled  our  witness  against  the  war.  Being  identified 
with  a local  group  who  opposed  the  war  would  have 
increased  our  visibility  and  credibility. 
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Did  we  miss  the  ultimate  witness?  In  the  days  of  my  ago- 
nizing about  whether  I belonged  in  Vietnam  or  not,  a Quaker 
friend  shared:  “Relevant  Christianity  is  a daily  practice  of  the 
art  of  compromise.”  My  leaders  tried  to  help  by  pointing  to 
Jesus  and  Hosea  who  accepted  vast  misunderstanding.  But 
could  my  suffering  and  possible  death  be  redemptive  if 
caused  by  identification  with  wrongdoing  rather  than  for 
righteousness?  At  least  Jesus  died  as  a peasant  Zealot  and  not 
as  a sold-out  Herodian  or  a conquering  Roman! 

The  question  that  continues  to  haunt  me  is  this:  Did  we 
miss  the  ultimate  witness?  Were  we  brought  to  the  stage  of 
the  world’s  kingdoms  for  that  very  moment — and  failed  to 
stand?  A few  Americans,  including  several  Mennonites  work- 
ing in  other  agencies,  gave  up  their  right  to  remain  and  serve 
in  Vietnam  by  an  open  protest  against  the  war.  But  not  one 
staff  member  of  our  church  agencies  ever  made  such  a deci- 
sion. Why? 

I am  convinced  that  there  was  a witness  that  could  and 
should  have  been  made.  America’s  intervention,  clearly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  churches  and  missionaries,  verified 
all  the  associations  of  Christianity  with  the  white,  militant, 
dominating  West.  The  greatest  witness  we  could  have  given 
in  Asia  in  1968  would  have  been  a clear  exception  to  that  im- 
pression. 

We  would  have  had  to  do  something  as  newsworthy  as  the 
publicized  statements  of  Billy  Graham  or  Cardinal  Spellman. 
The  resignation  of  the  I VS  leaders  did  that,  but  they  were  not 
recognized  as  a church  group.  Asia  desperately  needed  one 
courageous  act  by  the  church — just  three  youth  to  stand 
unbowed  before  the  fiery  furnace!  That  symbol  of  hope  was 
finally  raised  in  1975.  Yet  even  our  staying  after  “the 
collapse  ” would  have  been  enhanced  if  others  had  made  an 
open  resignation  earlier. 

No,  I would  not  repeat  my  experience  in  Vietnam.  Not  that 
I regret  having  been  there.  Nor  do  I feel  that  the  entire  team 
should  have  left.  But  I believe  our  witness  could  have  been 
more  dramatic  and  effective. 

I would  not  serve  again  in  an  American  organization  where 
my  nation  is  involved  in  such  an  action.  Why  couldn’t  we 
have  used  a European  office  and  at  least  a half  Afro-Asian 
staff?  Were  we  even  open  to  the  counsel  of  our  European 
brotherhood?  When  we  did  try  to  recruit  Japanese  brothers 
and  sisters,  a typical  response  was:  “Why  help  the  South?  ” 
There  was  some  effort  to  internationalize  the  staff.  But  there 
was  never  any  doubt  that  we  were  just  another  American 
agency.  If  we  really  believe  in  a universal  community  of 
faith,  we  will  find  ways  to  lessen  the  liabilities  of  citizenship. 

I would  not  serve  again  in  a confusing,  highly  emotional 
conflict  without  better  communications  and  firmer  support 
with  the  home  base.  It’s  a myth  to  think  that  those  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  know  best  what’s  happening  and  should 
even  be  the  analysts  for  the  home  church.  We  sorely  needed  a 
team  of  leaders/scholars  to  specialize  on  the  conflict  ...  to 
view  both  the  forest  and  the  trees  ” by  periodic  dialogue 
with  the  staff  on  the  field  . . . and  to  be  a voice  for  the  staff  to 
the  home  base.  Such  a team  could  give  objective  and  specific 
counsel  to  both  administrative  and  field  personnel. 


I would  not  serve  again  in  a mission  following  the  classical 
Protestant  pattern.  I would  seek  rather  to  extend  the 
kingdom  by  serving  among  the  people  and  inviting  them  to 
live  in  the  shalom  (peace)  of  God  with  me.  I would  be  more 
concerned  to  demonstrate  a model  of  faithful  discipleship 
in  wholesome  relationships  than  in  verbalizing  a foreign 
message.  And,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  I’d  be  more  realistic  in 
choosing  where  and  how  I can  be  God’s  messenger  to  another 
culture  and  race. 

Finally,  I would  not  serve  again  in  a similar  setting  without 
a keener  awareness  for  the  meaning  of  presence  and  the  im- 
pact of  images.  I would  be  more  ready  to  forfeit  an  institu- 
tion, program,  or  presence  that  contributes  more  to  a nega- 
tive, ear-stopping  image  than  countering  it.  Like  Jesus,  I 
would  at  times  consider  my  absence  to  be  as  strategic  as  my 
presence.  Immediate  needs  dare  not  be  the  only  criteria  for 
determining  presence. 

A striking  note  about  the  Vietnam  issue  has  been  the  sud- 
den and  nearly  total  silence  about  it  in  evangelical  circles 
these  past  two  years.  It’s  like  closing  completed  chapters  of  a 

book:  first  China  . . . then  Vietnam  . . . and  next 

Missions  seemingly  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  self-critical.  In 
good  Calvinistic  fashion,  “the  Lord  of  history”  gets  the 
blame  or  credit  for  doors  that  close  or  open.  The  only 
responsibility  mission  leaders  appear  to  accept  is  to  decide 
which  is  which  and  to  keep  moving  along  with  the  times. 

I am  grateful  for  our  church’s  efforts  both  to  learn  from 
history  and  to  strive  to  shape  it.  We  have  been  given  a unique 
opportunity  for  influence  and  witness  in  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day. And  if  Vietnam  has  enabled  us  also  to  gain  some  political 
maturity,  universal  sensitivity,  and  cultural  humility — then 
our  experience  there  has  not  been  in  vain.  ^ 


My  too  December 

Barren  and  bitter 
Was  the  night  You  chose 
To  bloom  Isaiah’s  rose 
On  Bethlehem. 

Darkened  and  dumb 
The  air  You  blazed 
With  angel  diadems 
Of  song; 

And  derelict  the  ears. 

I too  am  bleak! 

I too  am  mute. 

Oh,  please,  ere  You  depart — 
Invade  my  heart! 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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No  gift  exchange 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I woke  one  morning  thinking  about  the  Christmas  gift  ex- 
changes so  popular  when  I was  a child.  In  school,  Sunday 
school  classes,  sometimes  even  among  relatives,  you  pulled  a 
name  from  a hat  and  bought  that  person  a present. 

Whether  you  liked  the  person  didn’t  matter.  I hated  get- 
ting a boy’s  name,  for  what  could  you  buy  him  but  a pocket- 
knife?  A price  limit  kept  the  rich  from  spending  too  much 
and  the  poor  from  spending  too  little.  Yet  I am  certain  any 
parent  with  four  to  six  children  in  school  during  the  De- 
pression found  even  a 25-cent  limit  per  gift  a hardship. 

I don’t  know  how  such  gift  exchanges  got  started.  Probably 
someone  was  concerned  that  every  child  should  get  at  least 
one  sign  of  Christmas  love  and  that  the  poor  should  be 
released  from  much  spending.  Maybe  this  was  true  also  for 
the  rich.  Clearly,  gift  exchanges  were  discreet,  sensible,  and 
calculating  ways  of  distributing  love  equally. 

After  these  many  years,  I can  remember  only  one  gift  I 
received  in  such  an  exchange — an  ugly,  purple,  three- 
cornered  vase  from  a boy  I didn’t  care  for.  Vases  came  in  the 
same  category  as  useful  items  like  handkerchiefs  and  combs. 

Every  once  in  a while  I hear  someone  say  that  because 
Christmas  is  becoming  so  commercialized,  we  should  aban- 
don all  gift-giving  and  give  our  money  to  Christ  and  the 
church  instead.  I realize  many  gifts  are  not  actually  gifts  but 
acts  of  charity  and  legalism.  But  discontinue  giving  to  one 
another?  Even  gift  exchanges? 

In  The  Meaning  of  Gifts  Paul  Tournier  asks  about  the  role 
of  gifts  in  life.  The  most  common  answer  is  to  bring  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  to  the  receiver  of  the  gift.  We  give  to  others 
and  we  give  to  ourselves,  he  writes.  We  reward  ourselves  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a difficult  task.  A vacation  is  some- 
times a gift  to  ourselves,  for  most  people  spend  time  and 
money  more  freely  while  vacationing. 

But  are  gifts,  personal  and  ritual,  necessary  to  life?  Yes, 
says  Tournier.  In  everyone’s  heart  is  a great  longing  to 
receive  a gift.  A child  is  more  candid  about  this  desire  than  an 
adult. 

I remember  clearly  how  we  children  openly  made  gift  lists 
and  then  for  weeks  before  the  big  day  teased  our  parents  to 
tell  us  what  Saint  Nicholas  might  bring.  If  they  had  revealed 
the  secret,  we  would  have  been  hurt,  for  we  wanted  no 
answer.  This  teasing  was  part  of  the  Christmas  ritual.  It 
began  when  the  thick  winter  catalog  came  in  early  fall  and 
ended  on  Christmas  morning  when  strange  noises  downstairs 


called  us  to  see  what  lay  beside  the  plates  we  had  set  out  the 
night  before  on  the  dining  room  table. 

Then,  as  we  grew  older,  we  realized  it  was  also  our  turn  to 
give  a token  of  love  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
then  to  those  outside  it.  Tournier  writes  that  adults  are  less 
open  about  expressing  their  longing  for  gifts,  for  they,  more 
so  than  children,  are  aware  that  they  look  for  proof  of  love  in 
the  gifts  they  receive.  Their  hunger  for  gifts  is  not  so  much  a 
hunger  for  pleasure  as  a hunger  for  affection.  “The  meaning 
of  gifts  is  in  the  love  that  they  express,  the  love  both  given 
and  received,  ” writes  Tournier. 

Tournier  ends  his  short  book  by  saying  that  this  universal 
quest  for  gifts  is  nothing  more  than  a seeking  after  God.  Each 
symbol  of  love  directs  receiver  and  giver  to  the  greatest  Giver 
of  all.  Each  gift,  a purple  vase  or  a pocketknife,  money  or 
time,  to  individuals  or  to  the  church,  is  a “reflection  of  that 
great  and  final  gift  which  awaits  us.  ” Love  is  a language 
everyone  understands.  And  we  have  to  keep  speaking  it  if  we 
want  people  to  recognize  that  greater  gift. 

Suddenly  it  became  clear  to  me.  God  has  pulled  the  names 
of  all  people  out  of  a hat  and  said,  “Here  is  My  Son.  He  is  My 
gift  to  you.  You  don’t  have  to  give  any  50-cent  gift  to 
someone  else  to  receive  this  gift.  This  gift  of  My  Son  is  free.  ” 
God’s  gift  is  not  part  of  a gift  exchange.  ^ 


Adoration 

Our  infant  King  in  Bethlehem, 

Born  in  a stable,  lowly  and  frail. 

Sung  of  by  angels  and  worshiped  by  kings. 
Childlike,  humanity  adores. 

Immanuel,  incarnate  Word, 

Glorified  Savior  enthroned  on  earth 
In  lowly  hearts  who  acknowledge  Him,  Lord. 
Redeemed  humanity  adores. 

— Joan  G.  Horst 
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General  Board  worries  about  urban  mission 


church  news 


Urban  concerns  took  major  attention  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at 
its  November  29  to  December  1 meeting. 
Souree  of  the  discussion  and  of  some  distress 
was  a report  by  an  “Urban  Concerns  Ad 
Hoc  Committee”  appointed  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Board  to  propose  a program 
of  carrying  through  a priority  on  urban 
mission  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Estes  Park  77. 

Conscious  that  the  General  Board  is  not  a 
program  board  and  should  not  get  into 
programming,  it  was  still  felt  that  some 
overall  vision  and  direction  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  brought 
three  wide-ranging  recommendations.  The 
first  ealled  for  steps  to  bring  about  “a  total 
Mennonite  Church  involvement  in  a major 


In  spite  of  all  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  Ethiopia-Somali  war,  both  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
(EM BMC)  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee personnel  appear  to  be  in  buoyant 
spirits.  That  is  the  report  of  Ray  Brubacher, 
MCC  Afriea  secretary,  following  a recent 
visit  to  Ethiopia. 

Brubacher  compared  this  attitude  to  the 
situation  three  months  ago  when  most  for- 
eign agencies,  missionary  and  secular,  were 
withdrawing.  He  says,  “I  observed  a calm 
sense  of  divine  calling  to  continue  minister- 
ing in  Ethiopia,  and  I thank  God  for  the 
caliber  of  people  He  has  given  us  for  these 
troubled  times." 

The  Russian  and  Cuban  presence  is  much 
in  evidence  in  Ethiopia  today,  according  to 
Brubacher,  while  the  United  States  is 
ostensibly  remaining  aloof  from  the  conflict. 

With  crucial  battles  now  taking  place  in 
the  eastern  highlands,  areas  heavily  popu- 
lated and  important  for  supplying  grain  to 
persons  living  in  arid  regions,  crops  are  be- 
ing destroyed,  neglected,  and  abandoned. 
Although  no  emergency  food  situation  is 
evident  at  the  present  time,  a general  con- 
sensus is  that  a severe  shortage  will  occur  in 


urban  effort.”  The  second  asked  for  “a 
churchwide  reassessment  of  program  em- 
phasis and  a reordering  of  priorities  which 
makes  a deliberate  increase  in  emphasis  and 
budget  for  urban  concerns  and  the  necessary 
cutback  in  other  concerns  to  allow  this  to 
happen.”  The  third  called  for  a “delivery 
system  for  directing  this  emerging  assistance 
to  those  places  and  persons  in  the  urban 
centers  where  it  is  needed  most.” 

The  report  of  this  committee  brought 
on  a flurry  of  negative  thinking.  Former 
chairman  Edward  Stoltzfus  stated  flatly, 
“We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
develop  indigenous  congregations  in  the 
city.” 

Paul  Landis  observed  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  been  successful  overseas  in 


the  months  ahead.  The  next  planting  season 
is  liable  to  be  disrupted,  thereby  aggravat- 
ing tbe  food  shortage. 

The  Ethiopian  government  calculates  the 
number  of  refugees  between  100,000  and 
300,000.  The  International  Red  Cross  re- 
ports 45,000.  The  refugees  are  not  forming 
camps,  but  are  absorbed  into  homes  in 
towns  along  the  road  from  Dire  Dawa  to  Ad- 
dis Ababa. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Christian  Relief 
and  Development  Agency  (CRDA)  and  the 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission 
(RRC),  an  Ethiopian  government  agency, 
the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  (MKC)  has 
been  delegated  to  provide  relief  for  refugees 
in  two  regions,  including  Deder  and  Be- 
deno,  where  a number  of  Mennonite  con- 
gregations are  located. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  15,000 
refugees  in  the  two  regions.  Because  of  se- 
curity, only  about  2,000  in  a town  150  miles 
east  of  Nazareth  have  been  reached.  Ten 
tons  of  grain  were  distributed  there. 

Fearing  roving  outlaw  bands  known  as 
‘shifta,”  refugees  and  villagers  stay  within 
the  town  limits.  They  only  venture  out  at 
night  in  armed  groups  to  gather  grain. 


urban  ministries  not  by  missionaries,  but  by 
national  leaders.  He  noted  further  that  in 
North  America  we  have  not  provided  a 
church  experience  for  the  new  Christians 
when  they  move  from  the  city  to  the  su- 
burbs. Some  of  our  city  congregations  have 
a complete  turnover  every  five  years. 

Ray  Horst  mentioned  the  “burn-out” 
problem  of  inner-city  pastors,  the  weariness 
which  comes  from  constant  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  city.  We  have  not  found 
ways  to  support  them,  he  said. 

Lee  Roy  Berry  asked,  “Are  we  taking  the 
right  approach?  It  is  a deep-seated  problem, 
not  just  a question  of  logistics  or  strategy.  As 
a political  scientist,  I observe  that  most  of 
the  things  minority  people  favor,  the  people 
in  [our  large  rural]  churches  tend  not  to 
favor.  For  example,  inner-city  people  favor 
government  subsidies.  Yet  the  political 
opinion  of  the  average  Mennonite  would  be 
against  welfare.” 

Paul  Zehr  suggested  more  study  before 
launching  a program,  lest  we  fail,  but  others 
were  against  taking  time  for  study  before 
doing  something.  Lois  Clemens  noted  that 
the  call  has  come  from  people  already  at 
work  in  the  inner  city.  “We  can  respond  to 
them.” 

Ray  Horst  responded,  “Could  we  come 
up  with  someone  pulling  together  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  people  already  at  work  in  the 
program  to  rebuild  and  refresh  them?” 

Ralph  Lebold  warned  against  the  General 
Board  getting  into  program  planning.  “Let 
the  Home  Missions  department  of  the 
Mission  Board  take  it  over.  If  the  philosophy 
is  okay,  pass  it  on.” 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mission 
Board  should  push  ahead  with  an  intensified 
ministry  in  urban  areas. 

A significant  amount  of  time  was  given  to 
reports  from  the  five  regional  representa- 
tives on  the  Board.  From  these  it  was 
learned  that  only  two  plan  regional  assem- 
blies next  year.  These  are  Region  II  on  the 
West  Coast  and  Region  V on  the  East. 
Region  V has  become  well  organized,  and 
Paul  Landis,  the  regional  representative, 
passed  out  copies  of  the  constitution. 

Representatives  from  other  regions  re- 
ported that  for  their  people,  regional  organi- 
zation would  seem  to  be  just  another  level  of 
organization  and  activity  in  addition  to  the 
district  conference  and  the  general  as- 
sembly. It  was  observed  that  Region  V is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  in  the  close  proximity 
and  some  overlap  of  conferences  and  certain 
common  problems. 

The  Board  discussed  plans  for  the  1979 
General  Assembly  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  It 
was  noted  also  that  the  site  committee  is  to 
be  selected  to  seek  a location  for  the  1981 
Assembly  in  the  area  covered  by  Indiana- 
Michigan  and  Ohio  conferences.  It  was 
reported  also  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  holding  the  1983  Assembly  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  in  honor  of  the  300th 
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anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Mennonites  to 
Germantown  in  1683. 

Representatives  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  met  with  the  Board  in  executive  session. 
Precise  details  of  this  meeting  were  not 
available  to  the  Gospel  Herald.  It  has  been 
learned,  however,  that  a business  consultant 
group  recently  made  a study  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  made  a number  of  recom- 
mendations which  would  tend  to  move  this 
organization  away  from  the  church  and 
toward  the  insurance  and  investment  com- 
munities. It  is  reported  that  Mutual  Aid 
does  not  plan  to  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions, but  plans  for  its  reorganization  have 
not  been  released. — Daniel  Hertzler. 

EMHS  tries  experiment 
in  reading  for  pleasure 

For  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  first  period 
on  Wednesday,  October  5,  all  activity 
ceased  at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School — 
from  the  gym  to  the  office.  Each  student 
and  staff  member,  from  custodian  to  prin- 
cipal, was  busy  at  Uninterrupted,  Sustained, 
Silent  Reading  for  “enjoyment,  ” dubbed 
USSR  for  short. 

Every  Wednesday  since  then  the  entire 
school  has  “shut  down”  during  that  time, 
with  everyone  required  to  participate  in  the 
reading  program  on  a rotating  schedule  of 
periods.  After  initial  reaction  from  staff  and 
students  indicated  that  the  “reading  pe- 
riod” was  too  short,  faculty  acted  to  extend 
the  time  to  15  minutes. 

Since  a primary  objective  is  reading  for 
enjoyment,  students  may  not  read  textbook 
assignments.  Students  are  to  read  for 
pleasure  without  being  concerned  about 
writing  a report  or  being  tested  on  what  they 
read. 

Dorothy  Harnish,  instructor  in  English 
and  Bible,  introduced  USSR — an  idea  she 
discovered  in  the  Pennsylvania  school  sys- 
tem. Comments  on  the  program  range  from, 
“It  is  good,”  “It  encourages  students  to 
read”  to  “All  my  students  were  engrossed  in 
books!”  Teachers  in  academic  departments 
are  pleased.  The  P.E.  department  finds  a 15- 
minute  block  of  time  a little  more  difficult  to 
work  around. 

Efforts  begin  to  aid 
victims  of  India  cyclone 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  rushed 
an  initial  $10,000  to  India  for  flood  relief  in 
response  to  a November  23  cable  from 
country  representative  Bert  Lobe  asking  for 
funds. 

Lobe  and  MCC  Asia  disaster  response  co- 
ordinator Paul  Kennel  were  to  have  visited 
the  eastern  coast  of  India  on  November  24 
and  25  to  observe  the  damage  caused  by  a 
November  20  cyclone  and  to  participate  in 
relief  aid  planning. 


The  cyclone  dumped  over  15  inches  of 
rain  in  a short  time  on  the  coastal  regions  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  State.  Gale-force  winds  and 
20-foot  high  tidal  waves  brought  further 
damage. 

“Whole  villages  were  swept  away  by  the 
waves.  From  the  air  officials  reported  seeing 
scores  of  people  waiting  in  treetops  to  be 
rescued  as  corpses  floated  around  them,” 
reports  the  New  York  Times. 

Three  days  after  the  storm  10,000  people 
were  reported  dead  with  estimates  project- 
ing that  this  total  may  reach  15,000.  Over 
100,000  people  in  40  villages  were  left 
homeless  with  another  100  villages,  built  on 
higher  ground,  cut  off  from  the  mainland, 
indicates  the  English  Manchester  Guardian. 
Every  available  boat  and  helicopter  has 
been  pressed  into  service  to  supply  these 
villages  with  food  and  clean  drinking  water, 
says  J.  Vengal  Rao,  chief  minister  of  Andhra 
Pradesh  State. 

Hyderabad,  capital  city  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  focal  point  of  a Mennonite  Brethren 
mission  effort,  is  located  about  200  miles  in- 
land from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  coast  and  as 
such  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  cy- 
clone. None  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  con- 
gregations are  located  in  the  disaster  zone, 
indicates  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Services  in  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Tamil  Nadu  State,  further  south  toward 
the  tip  of  India,  was  also  battered  and 
another  storm  was  expected  to  strike  the 
country’s  west  coast. 

Paul  Kennel,  in  his  role  as  disaster  re- 
sponse coordinator,  has  been  drawing  up 
plans  with  other  disaster-response  agencies 
in  India  during  the  past  year,  formulating  a 
coordinated  response  in  anticipation  of  dis- 
asters such  as  this  cyclone. 

Three  thousand  of  the  initial  $10,000  will 
immediately  become  part  of  an  emergency 


plan  agreed  to  last  April  by  MCC  and  the 
Village  Reconstruction  Organization  (VRO), 
an  Indian  interdenominational  religious 
agency  that  follows  its  disaster  response  with 
development  work  in  the  disaster  area. 

MC  general  secretary  ill 

Ivan  Kauffmann,  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  was  hospitalized  on 
Nov.  24.  At  the  time  of  admission  he  had 
difficulty  in  breathing. 

It  was  discovered  that  Ivan  had  high 
blood  pressure  and  a number  of  tests  failed 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  pressure  except 
possible  pressure  of  his  assignment.  Ivan 
commented  that  he  had  been  under  pres- 
sure for  some  months,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  Estes  Park  77.  The  present  dif- 
ficulty developed  following  a severe  cold. 

Ivan  returned  home  on  Dec.  I without  a 
final  word  on  his  condition.  In  a telephone 
conversation  with  the  editor  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald, he  said,  “I  will  appreciate  the  prayers  of 
people  until  they  get  this  thing  resolved.” 

The  General  Board  took  up  an  offering 
and  sent  Ivan  a poinsettia  plus  additional 
money  which  he  was  urged  to  use  for  books. 

Study  of  alcohol  shows 
drinking  on  increase 

Approximately  42  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  drink 
alcoholic  beverages,  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  a recent  study  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada). 

Sociologists  Raymond  Currie,  Leo  Dried- 
ger,  and  Eric  Linden — who  conducted  the 
study — listed  all  Canadian  Mennonites  into 
five  groupings:  General  Conference,  Men- 


These  13  persons  have  been  appointed  by  Goshen  College  as  church  relations  representatives  for 
1977-78  (from  left):  Mervin  and  Fern  Hostetler,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Helen  and  Aden  Yoder,  Hopedale,  111.; 
Noah  S.  Kolb,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  Ervin  Schlabach,  Millersburg,  Ohio;  Keith  Leinbach,  Ohio;  John  H. 
Mosemann,  director  of  church  relations  for  Goshen;  Robert  Shreiner,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Everett 
Metzler,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Ernest  D.  Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio;  and  Jean  and  Howard  Schmitt,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  The  representatives  serve  as  links  between  the  college  and  designated  church  areas  to 
interpret  college  programs  and  to  provide  feedback,  ideas,  and  suggestions  from  the  constituency. 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
A good  place  to  go  for  assistance  in  any 
area  of  your  congregation’s  life  or  concern  is 
your  conference  leadership.  These  persons 
want  to  be  available  to  help  your  congrega- 
tion “where  it  hurts  ” — or  to  provide  “pre- 
ventive medicine.  ” Their  names  and  func- 
tions can  be  found  by  checking  the  Men- 
nonite  Yearbook,  by  consulting  your  pastor, 
or  by  writing  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 

It’s  in  the  community  of  faith  that  the 
Christian  receives  help  in  blending  gifts, 
interests,  and  opportunities  into  a lifestyle 
for  mission.  All  That  We  Are  We  Give,  by 
James  G.  T.  Fairfield,  is  a new  Herald  Press 
study  book  that  provides  a practical  perspec- 
tive on  Christian  stewardship  in  the  context 
of  God’s  people.  Available  for  $3.95  through 
Provident  bookstores. 

Another  recent 
book  by  the  same 
author,  James  G.  T. 

Fairfield,  is  When 
You  Don’t  Agree. 

Subtitle:  “A  guide  to 
resolving  marriage 
and  family  conflicts ’’ 

(to  which  could  be 
added — job,  neigh- 
borhood, and  con- 
gregational conflicts). 

According  to  Beulah 
Kauffman,  Family  Life  Education  staff 
person  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  the  book  “can  be  used 
profitably  in  various  settings:  for  individual 
study,  by  two  persons  together,  or  in  a 
group.  Available  for  $2.95  through 
Provident  bookstores. 

An  uncommonly  good  book  on  hunger 
and  Christian  responsibility”  is  how  John  A. 
Lapp  describes  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger:  A Biblical  Study,  by  Ronald  J. 
Sider.  Lapp  goes  on  to  say  that  the  “real 
genius”  of  Sider’s  book  is  that  “it  helps  us 
decide  what  ...  to  do  about  world  hunger.” 
Practical  implications  for  lifestyle  and  stew- 


ardship are  clearly  in  evidence  throughout 
the  book.  Available  for  $4.95  through 
Provident  bookstores  or  by  writing  to  Inter- 
varsity Press,  Downers  Grove,  111. 

A family  life  resources  packet  has  been 
put  together  by  Beulah  Kauffman  of 
MBCM.  Areas  covered  in  the  packet  include 
singleness,  marriage,  changing  roles,  family 
clusters,  and  aging.  Also  contained  are  ex- 
tensive lists  of  available  audiovisual  and 
printed  resources  on  family  life  education. 
For  your  packet,  send  $2.50  to  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

A hard-hitting,  well  documented  film- 
strip entitled  Sharing  Global  Resources:  To- 
ward a New  Economic  Order  challenges 
viewers  to  study  the  connection  between 
North  American  patterns  of  consumption 
and  the  conditions  of  poverty  that  persist  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  This  35-minute 
filmstrip  was  produced  in  1977  by  Narmic, 
the  research  arm  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Sharing  Global  Re- 
sources, with  study  guide,  can  be  ordered 
from  MCC,  21  S.  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

“You’re  a little  inadequate,  America. 
But  don  t worry.  . . .”  That’s  the  impression 
most  TV  commercials  give  us,  the  vulnera- 
ble viewers.  A new  15-minute  color  film. 
The  30-Second  Dream,  shows  how  TV  ad- 
vertisers have  turned  deception  into  an 
exact  science — and  why  we  the  watchers 
tend  to  take  part  in  the  illusion.  The  film, 
with  viewing  guide,  can  be  rented  for 
$25  from  Mass  Media  Ministries,  2116  N. 
Charles,  Baltimore,  MD  21218. 

A number  of  cassette  tapes  are  available 
on  a rental  or  purchase  basis  from  the 
Center  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen  College. 
Sample  titles:  “A  Congregational  Model  for 
Family  Life  Education,”  “New  Directions 
in  Employment  Opportunities,”  and  “Lead- 
ership and  Authority  in  the  Home — Biblical 
Interpretation.  For  more  information, 
including  a complete  list  of  available  cas- 
settes, write  to  Center  for  Discipleship, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Resource  rmterials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


nonite  Church,  Mennonite  Brethren,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonites,  and  Conservative  Men- 
nonites.  Drinkers  were  defined  as  persons 
who  use  alcohol  more  than  twice  a year. 

Each  of  the  five  groups  was  sampled  inde- 
pendently. Findings  indicate  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites  with  the  highest 
use  of  alcohol  with  62  percent.  Next  came 
the  Mennonite  Church  with  42  percent,  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  with  34  percent,  and 
the  Evangelical  Mennonites  with  17  per- 
cent. Conservative  Mennonites  indicated  a 6 
percent  rate.  The  overall  rate  for  Canadian 
Mennonites  is  34  percent. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  almost 
twice  as  many  urban  Mennonites  (45 
percent)  as  rural  Mennonites  (29  percent) 
reported  drinking.  The  use  of  alcohol  also 
increased  with  education. 

The  study  had  three  purposes,  according 
to  the  planners.  One  was  to  gather  data 
about  the  incidence  of  alcohol  use  among 
Canadian  Mennonites.  A second  was  to 
study  the  nature  of  controls  which  Men- 
nonites have  over  their  members  in  the  area 
of  alcohol  use.  A third  was  to  study  factors 
which  have  either  consolidated  traditional 
norms  or  increased  alcohol  use. 

Minneapolis  congregation 
hosts  university  students 

Faith  Mennonite  Church  in  Minneapolis 
issued  21  personal  invitations  to  a special 
student  Sunday,  November  6.  Twenty 
guests  participated  in  the  day’s  activities, 
which  included  a common  meal,  reports 
pastor  Myron  Schrag. 

“Our  purpose  was  simply  to  let  college 
and  university  students  in  the  Twin  Cities 
know  we  are  here  with  a Mennonite  option 
for  worship  and  fellowship,”  Pastor  Schrag 
explained. 

Students  were  present  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Northwestern  College, 
Bethel  College  (St.  Paul),  and  Golden  Valley 
Lutheran  College. 

Invitations  were  issued  on  the  basis  of 
names  provided  at  Faith’s  request  from 
home  congregations  in  the  two  conferences 
with  which  Faith  is  affiliated — lowa-Ne- 
braska  Mennonite  and  Northern  District 
General  Conference  Mennonite. 

“The  people  of  Faith  Church  responded 
beautifully,  ” Schrag  says.  “We  posted  the 
list  of  prospective  guests  and  asked  mem- 
bers to  indicate  the  student  they  wished  to 
contact  with  an  invitation.  Some  also  offered 
to  provide  transportation.  ” 

As  a result  of  this  personal  contact,  20 
guests  were  present.  “Some  came  whose 
names  we  didn’t  have  but  were  invited  by 
others  who  had  gotten  invitations.  A few 
who  came  were  non-Mennonite,  brought  by 
friends  and  roommates.  A few  who  were 
invited  did  not  come.  But  the  response 
exceeded  our  expectations,”  Schrag  says. 
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Conference  leaders  meet 
for  two-day  workshop 

A two-day  workshop  to  help  equip 
conference  leaders  for  their  work  took  place 
November  8-10  at  Greencroft  Center,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Approximately  20  persons  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  Conference  Min- 
isters Workshop.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  the 
event  drew  praise  from  participants  at  its 
conclusion: 

“This  workshop  provided  a stimulating 
blend  of  enrichment,  education,  and  fellow- 
ship for  me,”  said  Irvin  Weaver,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.  Linden  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
said,  “I  have  attended  MBCM’s  Conference 
Ministers  workshop  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession. All  have  been  personally  enriching 
and  stimulating.  More  importantly,  I have 
received  the  encouragement  and  know-how 
with  which  to  do  some  new  things  with  and 
for  pastors  in  Virginia  Conference.” 

Other  comments  reflected  concern  that 
there  was  an  effort  to  cover  too  much 
ground  in  two  days  and  that  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion lacked  focus. 

Resource  persons,  from  among  the  par- 
ticipants, were  Wilmer  Hartman,  Harold 
Hochstetler,  Wally  Jantz,  Ralph  Lebold, 
Martin  Lehman,  Millard  Osborne,  Edwin 
Stalter,  John  Steiner,  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
and  Henry  Paul  Yoder.  Each  person  spoke 
briefly  on  specific  topics  related  to  the  work- 
shop’s theme  of  helping  congregations  find 
leadership  and  evaluate  pastor-congregation 
relationships. 

Coordinator  and  moderator  of  the  work- 
shop was  Harold  E.  Bauman,  who  also  led 
six  Bible  studies  on  John  Driver’s  book. 
Community  and  Commitment. 


Overseas  missionaries 
report  Bible  study  interest 

Bible  teaching  continues  to  demand  priority 
time  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  over- 
seas workers,  according  to  reports  from 
many  of  them. 

In  Ghana,  for  example,  Anna  Marie  Kurtz 
has  just  concluded  studies  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  with  two  village  classes.  As  a study 
guide  she  used  the  correspondence  course 
prepared  by  J.  Stanley  Friesen.  “I  enjoyed 
teaching  these  lessons,  ” Anna  wrote,  “and 
think  that  Stan  did  a good  job  preparing 
them.  ” 

Five  session  good  news  classes  by  volun- 
teer teachers  are  being  held  in  carports  in 
various  sections  of  Villa  del  Carmen  in 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  reports  missionary 
Gladys  Widmer.  Although  geared  to  juniors, 
all  ages  listen,  Gladys  says.  During  the 
school  year  classes  are  on  Saturday  or  after 
school  hours.  New  teachers  in  preparation 
are  giving  the  classes  and  gaining  exper- 
ience at  the  same  time. 


Part  of  the  group  which  participated  in  the  annual  conference  ministers  workshop,  November  8-10. 


In  mid-October  Robert  Witmer  wrote 
from  suburban  Paris,  France:  “We  had  our 
fourth  Bible  study  last  evening  with  the 
community  prayer  group  meeting  at  the 
Mennonite  Foyer.  I am  using  John  Dres- 
cher’s  book.  Spirit  Fruit,  as  study  outline  for 
the  first  nine  weeks.  Father  Paul,  a local 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  has  been  present 
twice.  ” 

B.  Frank  Byler,  missionary  in  Argentina 
since  1947,  has  developed  a programmed 
text  introducing  the  New  Testament  to  Ar- 
gentine church  leaders.  The  first  125  copies 
have  been  requested  for  study.  “I  feel  en- 
couraged with  the  response  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church  to  leadership  training,  ” 
Frank  writes. 

During  October  Frank  was  a visiting  lec- 
turer at  the  new  Mennonite  seminary  in 
Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  teaching  two  courses 
concentrated  into  four  weeks.  He  also 
taught  each  Sunday  in  the  local  fellowship 
coordinated  by  John  Koppenhaver. 


Risingsun  lectures 
to  seminary  community 

Ted  Risingsun,  a native  American  from 
Busby,  Montana,  was  a recent  theological 
center  guest  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  A member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribe,  Ted  grew  up  on 
the  reservation  near  Busby,  attended  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Academy  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege in  1944,  and  continued  his  education  at 
Freeman  Junior  College  1948-49  after 
military  service. 

Risingsun  currently  serves  as  director  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Christian  Educa- 
tion Project,  which  is  involved  in  preparing 
a fresh  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Cheyenne  language.  Recently  ( ns- 
en  also  he  was  to  serve  as  one  of  the  .(ew 
staff  persons  to  assume  administrative 
responsibilities  for  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  Indian  Ministries. 


mennoscope 


Mission  savings  banks  are  once  again  be- 
ing offered  for  Sunday  school  missions  giv- 
ing by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 


banks,  made  in  the  mid-1950s,  will  be  re- 
membered by  moms  and  dads  who  as  chil- 
dren saved  their  dimes  and  dollars  in  the 
globe-shaped  banks.  Banks  may  be  obtained 
in  boxes  of  48  at  no  charge.  Contact  Karen  J. 
Miller,  Caring  Projects,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Two  Bible  study  weekends  were  con- 
ducted recently  on  the  Hesston  College 
campus.  In  the  first,  held  Nov.  18-19,  Mike 
Yaconelli,  an  associate  with  Youth  Special- 
ties, focused  on  youth  ministries.  Perry 
Yoder,  Bible  instructor  at  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  lead  the  campus  com- 
munity in  a study  of  Amos  on  Dec.  2 and  3. 

Findings  of  the  Vietnam  Study  Project 
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Hesston  College 
Center  for  Bible  Study 

WHAT  IS  IT?  . . . WHY  IS  IT? 

Hesston  College  has  expanded  the  Bible  offerings  in  the  area  of  in- 
ductive Bible  study,  Christian  education  (youth  ministries)  and 
theology.  The  number  of  Bible  courses  offered  at  the  college  has 
been  more  than  doubled. 

WHO  IS  IT  FOR? 

1.  Anyone  — young  or  old  — who  wants  to  study  the  Bible. 

2.  Persons  beginning  a four-year  study  of  the  Bible.  Credits  are 
transferable  to  other  Mennonite  Colleges. 

3.  Students  who  want  an  in-depth  experience  in  Bible  Study  but 
aren’t  interested  in  a degree.  One  or  two  year  curricula  in  Bible 
are  offered. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  TEACHING? 

The  faculty  are  all  members  of  the  Mennonite  faith.  Practical  Bible 
study  on  an  introductory  level,  inductive  in  method,  and  experiential 
in  design. 

CLASSES  BEGIN  . . . 

January  3,  1978  January  31,  1978  August  28,  1978 

GRANTS,  LOANS,  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  JOBS  AVAILABLE. 


For  more  information  write: 

S Center  for  Bible  Study 
Hesston  College 
Hesston,  KS  67062 
(316)  327-4221 


directed  and  written  up  by  Luke  Martin 
are  now  available  from  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  college  libraries  and 
mission  board  offices.  Commissioned  in 
March  1976  as  a joint  project  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  MCC  Peace  Section 
(International),  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  (EMBMC), 
the  study  evaluates  Mennonite  mission  ser- 
vice and  peacemaking  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  implications  of  this  experience  for  North 
American  presence  in  Asia  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Heralds  of  Hope,  Breezewood,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces it  has  placed  its  radio  program.  The 
Voice  of  Hope,  on  WABS,  Arlington,  Va.,  as 
of  Saturday  Nov.  19.  Speaker  for  the  pro- 
gram which  airs  at  12:45  p.m.,  WABS,  is  J. 
Otis  Yoder. 

Registered  nurses  are  needed  for  Volun- 
tary Service  assignments  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  VS  nursing  gives  many 
chances  to  share  with  patients  and  families, 
reported  a La  Junta,  Colo.,  VSer.  “One 
woman  spent  many  hours  sitting  with  her 
sick  uncle,”  she  said.  “She  got  great  comfort 
out  of  the  thought  that  he  was  being  cared 
for  by  someone  who  wanted  to  serve  peo- 
ple.” For  information  on  nursing  opportu- 
nities, contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  and 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College  are 
conjointly  sponsoring  an  Anabaptist  study  to 
Europe,  July  10-31,  1978.  The  colleges  are 
offering  a three-credit  hour  course  on  a 
campus  in  Rfischlikon,  Switzerland,  with 
Abe  Dueck  and  Waldemar  Janzen  as  in- 
structor and  leader.  Besides  classroom 
instruction  on  campus  there  will  be  excur- 
sions to  sites  of  historical  interest  in  relation 
to  16th-century  Anabaptism.  In  addition 
there  will  be  instruction  and  opportunities 
to  improve  facility  in  the  use  of  the  German 
language. 

Income  for  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
1977  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $88,969  which 
is  an  11.7  percent  increase  over  the  similar 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  Expenses  for 
the  same  nine-month  period  amounted  to 
$124,055  resulting  in  a $35,086  deficit. 
Expenses  increased  by  5.5  percent  over  the 
preceding  year,  but  were  10  percent  below 
the  1977  nine-month  budget.  There  is  a 
wide  variation  in  giving  from  the  various 
district  conferences.  For  the  nine-month  pe- 
riod the  averages  are  as  follows:  conferences 
in  Region  I — 80  percent  of  their  share, 
conference  in  Region  II — 72  percent  of  their 
share,  conferences  in  Region  III — 70 
percent  of  their  share,  conferences  in  Region 
IV — 74  percent  of  their  share,  conferences 
in  Region  V — 35  percent  of  their  share. 

Verle  Rufenacht,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  began 
a two-year  term  of  service  as  nursing  in- 
structor at  the  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania 
on  Nov.  3.  His  address  is  Shirati  Hospital, 
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Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

Naomi  Smoker,  p]astern  Board  missionary 
working  in  Kenya,  is  visiting  Australia  en 
route  to  the  States  for  furlough.  She  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  on  Nov.  29.  Her  address 
is  1671  Loma  Vista  Street,  Pasadena,  CA 
91104. 

The  fund-raising  drive  which  is  to  pay  for 
renovation  of  Mennonite  Offices  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  is  still  $73,000  short  of  its  goal.  Al- 
though a cost-overrun  pushed  the  project  to 
a total  of  $585,000,  the  target  for  the  drive 
remains  at  the  original  projection  of  $390, 
000.  The  additional  cost  will  be  amortized 
over  a 10-15-year  period.  At  first  the  drive 
was  aimed  at  individuals  who  are  able  to 
give  beyond  their  share  in  congregational 
offerings.  It  was  later  expanded  to  congrega- 
tions with  a suggested  $6  per  member  ask- 
ing. So  far  four  conferences  have  reached 
that  goal:  Allegheny,  Indiana-Michigan, 
North  Central,  and  Illinois.  Mennonite  Of- 
fices houses  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Board  of  Education,  and  Board 
of  Missions.  In  addition,  offices  for  the 
minority  associate  secretaries  of  the  General 
Board  moved  from  Lombard,  111.,  to  Men- 
nonite offices  in  August. 

Calvin  E.  Shenk,  as- 
sistant professor  of 
church  studies  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Col- 
lege, has  been  named 
Missions  Interest  Co- 
ordinator at  EMC.  Ac- 
cording to  Albert  N. 

Keim,  dean,  the  MIC 
will  guide  the  “devel- 
opment of  mission  or 
service  perspective  in 
curriculum  and  pro- 
mote mission  interests  among  faculty,  staff, 
and  students.  ’ ’ Shenk  hopes  to  reach  students 
through  Interdisciplinary  Studies  (IDS — the 


college’s  core  curriculum),  the  seminary  and 
college  Bible  departments,  and  professional 
programs.  Shenk  believes  conviction  grows 
out  of  awareness,  “and  currently  we  don’t 
have  adequate  mission  or  service  information 
being  fed  into  students’  total  learning  expe- 
rience,” he  said.  Although  no  new  mission- 
oriented  courses  are  in  the  offing,  Shenk 
hopes  a mission/service  emphasis  can  be  in- 
troduced naturally  into  a variety  of  existing 
courses.  He  plans  to  coordinate  several  on- 
campus  seminars  featuring  missionaries, 
administrators,  and  missions  scholars  as 
resource  persons.  He  will  also  counsel  faculty 
and  students  who  want  active  involvement  in 
mission  work. 

Goshen  College  has  a temporary  opening 
in  the  Department  of  Music  for  the  1978-79 
academic  year.  Responsibilities:  teach  vio- 
lin, viola,  theory,  and  conducting;  conduct 
college  orchestra.  Qualifications:  master’s 
degree,  some  experience.  Apply  to  John  A. 
Lapp,  Dean  of  the  College,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  Include  letter  of  applica- 
tion, r6sum6  of  qualifications,  transcripts  of 
all  academic  work  and  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. Equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

Sponsors  are  needed  for  international  ex- 
change visitor  program  of  MCC.  Currently 
53  men  and  women  from  16  different  coun- 
tries are  completing  the  first  six-month  pe- 
riod of  their  stay  in  North  America,  and 
sponsors  are  needed  for  trainee  placement 
during  the  second  half  of  this  program. 

Camp  Amigo  is  in  the  process  of  updating 
its  mailing  list  and  would  like  current  ad- 
dresses of  any  persons  who  have  worked  at 
Camp  Amigo  (part  time  or  full  time).  This 
will  help  them  contact  everyone  for  a Camp 
Amigo  Staff  reunion.  Send  your  name,  ad- 
dress, and  years  you  worked  at  Camp  Amigo 
to  Camp  Amigo,  R.R.  3,  Sturgis,  MI  49091. 

Renewal  78  will  be  held  at  the  Brethren 


(mllege,  Ashland,  Ohio,  June  23,  24,  25. 

Vern  Rempel,  Eu- ' 
gene,  Oregon,  has 
been  appointed  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Min- 
istries by  Region  II 
for  a four-year  term. 

He  replaces  Theron 
Weldy,  who  had 
represented  Region  II 
on  the  MBCM  board 

of  directors  since 
jgyg  Vem  RempcI 

Evelyn  Atkinson  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
as  hostess  and  manager  of  1711  Guesthouse. 
The  guesthouse  will  provide  lodging  for 
mission  workers,  Mennonite  Offices  guests, 
and  Mennonites  traveling  through  the  Elk- 
hart area.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  meeting 
many  persons  from  across  the  church,  ” Evie 
said.  Evie,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Kathryn 
Atkinson,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  a member  of 
Haycock  Mennonite  Church  in  Quak- 
ertown. She  served  as  bookkeeper-secretary 
for  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.  She  recently  com- 
pleted an  additional  three  years  with 
Eastern  Board  as  guesthouse  hostess  and 
manager  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

During  its  fourth  quarter  (November  to 
January)  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  will  need  to  receive  $1,256,770  in 
contributions  to  complete  the  year  on 
balance,  David  C.  Leatherman  reported.  At 
the  end  of  October,  $1,862,880  had  been 
received  for  mission  and  service  programs — 
about  80  percent  of  the  contributions  goal 
for  the  nine-month  period. 

Kenneth  S.  Brunk  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
has  been  elected  to  a four-year  term  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 


A patient’s  toe  is  for  wiggling 

A nurse  once  wiggled  a patient’s  toe,  one  ofthe  most  cheering  things  that 
happened  to  the  patient  in  five  days.  Patients  tend  to  forget  the  pain  and 
remember  the  things  that  don’t  seem  to  matter. 

Patients  are  one  reason  1977  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  grads  Donna  Mast, 
Eileen  Rosenberger,  and  Lois  Quiring  and  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
(Harrisonburg,  Va.)  grads  Lois  Ranck  and  Gail  Burkholder  have  joined 
the  nursing  staff  at  Conejos  County  Hospital,  La  Jara,  Colorado.  They 
believe  their  presence  will  make  a difference  in  the  community.  So  do  we. 
We  invite  you  to  pick  on  the  small  things — our  health  and  welfare  in- 
stitutions. 

Health  Is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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College,  Inc.  The  new  trustee  will  represent 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference  on  the  32- 
member  governing  body. 

The  Bible  Fellowship  Church  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  celebrated  the  nineth  an- 
niversary of  the  congregation  on  Nov.  12. 
Special  honors  were  given  Adam  and  Alta 
Esbenshade,  who  served  as  pastoral  couple 
in  New  Haven  since  1968.  Some  125  people 
packed  the  small  building  and  two  choirs 
gave  a music  program.  The  Bible  Fellow- 
ship Church  has  39  members  and  80  persons 
in  regular  attendance.  It  is  a member  of 
Lancaster  Conference. 


readers  say 


1 feel  compelled  to  respond  with  a note  of 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  article,  “Burn-Out  or 
Turn-On:  The  Dilemma  of  Inner-City  Missions  ’ 
(Nov.  22).  Having  been  involved  in  inner-city 
ministries  for  over  nine  years  now  in  the  area  of 
the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  the  heart  of 
the  St.  Louis  ghetto,  I have  seen  and/or  felt  first- 
hand many  of  the  problems  and  “burn-out”  feel- 
ings which  result  from  the  unending  need  to  give 
of  oneself  and  of  one’s  resources  in  addressing  the 
chronic  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  German- Mennonite  ethic  of  “cleanliness 
and  hard  work  being  (almost)  next  to  godliness  ” is 
foreign  to  the  lifestyles  of  many  of  the  most 
needy.  However,  if  we  are  to  be  Christ’s  witnesses 
fulfilling  the  gospel  message  of  love,  we  dare  not 
be  judgmental,  but  must  desire  to  alleviate  phys- 
ical needs  along  with  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
and  emotional  needs  of  our  neighbors.  I praise 
God  for  Joyce  Shutt’s  perceptive  article  on  the  di- 
lemma this  poses  and  pray  that  her  words  might 
have  been  received  with  understanding  in  the 
rural  and  suburban  constituencies  of  our  Men- 
nonite brotherhood. — Leanne  Miller,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Your  church  publication  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
reliable  reputation  for  many  years  {Gospel  Her- 
ald). Please  do  not  cheapen  its  contents  with 
cartoons.  There  is  a better  way  of  getting  a point 
across. — Mrs.  H.  R.  Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1 am  writing  to  comment  on  a most  interesting 
article,  Burn-Out  or  Turn-On:  The  Dilemma  of 
Inner — City  Missions”  (Nov.  22).  With  many 
foreign  mission  fields  closing,  it  could  be  that  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  North  America  will  be  in 
the  cities. 

A few  Sundays  ago  we  at  Breslau  Mennonite 
Church  had  John  Hess  of  Toronto  with  us  for  the 
day.  John  has  worked  in  Toronto  for  a number  of 
years. 

At  one  point  he  was  asked  whether  by  helping  a 
certain  type  of  person  he  is  condoning  their  ac- 
tions. This  answer  was  beautiful.  He  replied,  he 
does  not  condone,  he  does  not  condemn;  he  ac- 
cepts. That  s an  idea  that  turns  me  on. — Irvin 
Brubacher,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

My  husband  and  I like  to  read  the  Gospel 
Herald.  It  helps  us  touch  base  as  a church — 
various  people  bringing  various  insights.  I don’t 
expect  to  agree  with  everything.  In  fact  I think  we 
need  different  points  of  view  expressed  in  order  to 
grow  in  understanding.  I like  the  cartoons,  too. 
Now  maybe  people  will  believe  that  Mennonites 
have  a sense  of  humor!  Seriously,  I think  humor 
of  the  right  kind  helps  us  keep  a sense  of  propor- 
tion about  ourselves. — Eleanor  Beachy,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


births 

"ChiltirtTi  urran  luTitUKr  of  the  Lord  ' (Fs,  127  3). 

Bontrager,  Eugene  and  Barbara  (Frey),  North 
Webster,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Amanda  Grayce,  Nov.  14,  1977. 

Bower,  Dennis  R.  and  Ruth  (Alderfer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  Kristen  Denise,  Nov.  7,  19’77. 

Cacka,  Joe  and  Sue  (Bendor),  Prineville,  Ore., 
second  son,  Philip  Lee,  Oct.  4,  1977. 

Comardelle,  Kenneth  and  Diane  (Camardelle), 
Des  Allesmands,  LA.,  first  child,  Corrine  Dee, 
July  2,  1977. 

Conrad,  Harmon  and  Judy,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Bryan  Joseph,  Nov. 
7,  1977. 

Derstine,  Harley  and  Dolores  (Long),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Renee  Joy,  Nov.  3,  1977. 

Dunn,  George  and  Mary  (Detweiler),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian 
Layne,  Oct.  6,  1977. 

Eash,  Lee  and  Eileen  (Stichter),  Carlsbad,  N. 
M.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Kenton,  Nov.  3, 
1977. 

Greenwood,  Paul  and  Nancy,  Ripley,  Ont., 
second  son,  Joel  Arthur,  Nov.  15,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Myron  and  Ruth  Ann  (Knepp), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Ryan  Lee,  Nov.  6,  1977. 

Keller,  Claire  and  Donna  (Histand),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Daniel  Christopher,  Nov.  13, 
1977. 

King,  Darrel  and  Sara  (Yoder),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Matthew  Brent,  Sept,  29,  1977. 

Kreider,  Paul  and  Kay  (Sutter),  Medway,  Ohio, 
first  daughter,  Kara  Marie,  Sept.  21,  1977. 

Lapp,  Stephen  and  Miriam  (Sutter)  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ruth,  Oct.  5, 
1977. 

MacGregor,  Terry  and  Patti  (Smucker),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amanda 
May,  Nov.  1,  1977. 

Martin,  Douglas  and  Margaret  (Wideman), 
Preston,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  son, 
Chad  Douglas,  Nov.  6,  1977. 

Miller,  Lawrence  and  Susan  (Crookston),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  son,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Oct.  31, 
1977. 

Nice,  Gary  and  Esther  (Zook),  Sheridan,  Ore., 
first  child,  Quinton  Travis,  Oct.  12,  1977. 

Nissley,  Stan  and  Kris  (Burkholder),  Sioux 
Lookout,  Ont.,  second  son,  Philip  Andrew,  Aug. 
10,  1977. 

Nolt,  Larry  E.  and  Marilyn  (Peifer),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Todd 
Andrew,  Nov.  16,  1977. 

Oswald,  Gerald  and  Mary  Lou  (Hunsburger), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  Joseph  Hans,  Oct. 
20,  1977. 

Rice,  Vernon  D.  and  Jeanette  (Eicher),  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  second  son,  'Thomas  Lynn,  Nov.  13, 
1977. 


Sauder,  Delmar  and  Lois  (Lantz),  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  third  daughter,  Kara  Leigh,  Nov.  18, 
1977. 

Shenk,  Michael  and  Ramona  (Kline),  Linville, 
Va.,  first  child,  Joshua  Michael  Kline,  Oct.  10, 
1977. 

Siebert,  Richard  and  Barbara  (Shanks),  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  third  child,  first  son,  Richard  Mark, 
Oct.  31,  1977. 

Tate,  Larry  and  Cheryll  (Driskell),  Metamora, 
111.,  first  child,  Keith  Stephen,  Oct.  16,  1977. 

Ifoder,  M.  Leon  and  Sara  (Peachey),  Belleville 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karen  Marie, 
Oct.  8,  1977. 


marriages 

'They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gressman — Martin. — Dale  Laverne  Cressman, 
Berea  cong.,  and  Carol  Erlene  Martin, Moorefield 
cong.,  Moorefield,  Ont.,  by  Donald  G.  Fitchett, 
June  25,  1977. 

Delagrange — Beiler. — Garold  Delagrange, 

Millersburg,  Ind.,  and  Janet  Beiler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  from  Clington  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Eberly — Steiner. — Charles  Marion  Eberly, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Elsie  Mae  Steiner,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  both  from  Chester  cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Good, 
Sept.  2.  1977. 

Johnson — Saltzman. — Steven  Johnson,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Ong,  Neb.,  and  Holly  Saltz- 
man, Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

McCombie — Grove. — Steven  McCombie, 

Hanover,  Ont.,  and  Deborah  Grove,  Hanover 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  by  Ernie  Martin,  Oct.  21, 
1977. 

Martin — Reist. — Joseph  M.  Martin  and  Lu- 
cinda Reist,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong., 
by  Vernon  Leis,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Marvin — Sherwood. — Larry  Marvin,  Couders- 
port.  Pa.,  and  Diane  Sherwood,  Turtlepoint,  Pa., 
both  of  Birch  Grove  cong.,  by  John  Lapp  and 
Alvin  Miller,  Oct.  1,  1977. 

Miller  — Stray er. — Charles  Miller,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Mary  Strayer, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Oct.  22,  19’77. 

Sears — Bowman. — William  D.  Sears,  Green- 
wood, Del.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Violet  M.  Bow- 
man, Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Nov.  24,  1977. 

Shantz — Heintz. — Murray  Ralph  Shantz,  Be- 
rea cong.,  and  Sharon  Louise  Heintz,  Moorefield 
cong.,  Moorefield,  Ont.,  by  Elvon  Burkholder 
and  Menno  Zehr,  July  30,  19'77. 

Shearer — Bachman. — George  Shearer,  Shef- 
field, 111.,  and  Karen  Bachman,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  both 
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from  Willow  Springs,  III.,  by  Don  Heiser,  Sept, 
24,  1977. 

Yancey — Grant. — Chris  Yancey,  Myakka  City, 
Fla,,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Cindy  Grant,  Myakka 
City,  Fla.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  Nov.  5,  1977. 


obituaries 

arr  (hr  dead  u liirli  dir  in  (hr  Uird  ( Krv,  14  I 'i).  Wr 
s('<‘k  tn  |>iil)lisli  iihitiiarirs  ot  all  who  dir  as  mriniKTs  ni  (hr  Mrii- 
nniiitr  ('Inirrii.  Pirasr  do  not  si'iid  ns  ohitiiarirs  ol  rt'latiws  Iron) 
ollit-r  driioininiilioiis 

Denlinger,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  John  M.  and 
Emma  (Denlinger)  Sweikert,  was  born  in  Sads- 
bury  Twp.,  Pa,;  died  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1977;  aged  95 
y.  She  was  married  to  John  K.  Denlinger,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  7 children 
(Edgar  S.,  Elsie — Mrs.  Landis  B.  Charles,  Willis 
S.,  Frank  E.,  Earl  H.,  Arthur  A.,  and  Mrs.  Emma 

D.  Martin),  13  grandchildren,  30  great-grand- 
children, and  10  great-great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  L.  Lawrence 
Denlinger  in  1937.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  21,  in  charge  of  Harold 
Book  and  Clair  Eby;  interment  in  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Jon  Weslay,  son  of  Gary  L.  and  Cheryl 

E.  (Showalter)  Frey,  was  born  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  May  30,  1976;  died  of  meningitis  at  Hagers- 
town Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  17,  1977; 
aged  18  m.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Showalter),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr,  and  Mrs.  Marlin  L. 
Frey),  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Salem 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge 
of  Norman  H.  Martin  and  Henry  Camber;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Cascho,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Leah 
(Zehr)  Gascho,  was  born  in  Wilmont  Twp.,  Ont.; 
died  at  South  Waterloo  Hospital  on  Nov,  8,  1977; 
aged  88  y.  She  was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
her  family.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters 
(Fannie — Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Jutzi,  Barbara — Mrs. 
Samuel  Steinman,  Mattie — Mrs.  Noah  Steinman, 
and  Lavina — Mrs.  Sol  Moyer),  and  one  brother 
(Emmanuel  Gascho).  She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher; 
interment  in  Steinman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Mary  Magdalena,  daughter  of  J.  M. 
and  Hettie  (Buckwalter)  Kreider,  was  born  at 
Byerstown,  Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1891;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Rest  Home,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1977; 
aged  86  y.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs.  Amy 
Click)  and  2 brothers  (Jesse  and  John).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  4 brothers. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pea  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of  David  A. 
Hathaway  and  Doug  Kearby;  interment  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

Lull,  Harry  M.,  son  of  Albert  and  Martha 
(Mattick)  Lull,  was  born  in  E.  Chicago,  Ind.,  Feb. 
15,  1905;  died  at  Perry  Memorial  Hospital, 
Princeton,  111.,  Oct.  3,  1977;  aged  72  y.  On  Oct.  1, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Kay  O.  Perry,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Allan  and 
Kenneth)  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Alberta  Heckman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Pederson). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  3 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct,  6,  in  charge  of  Don  Heiser;  inter- 
ment in  the  Plano  Cemetery. 

Miller,  John  E.,  son  of  Levi  J.  and  Mattie 
(Zook)  Miller,  was  born  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo.,  Nov.  5, 
1894;  died  in  Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1977;  aged  83  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1918, 
he  was  married  to  Lucy  Yoder,  who  died  on  Dec. 
27,  1975.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  James, 
Leo,  and  Don),  4 daughters  (Justine — Mrs.  Carl 


Nusbaum,  Leta — Mrs.  Don  Snyder,  loyce — Mrs, 
Don  Wyse,  and  Joan — Mrs.  Virgil  Vogt),  30 
grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Ora,  Emery  I.,  Floyd, 
and  Joe),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Allie  Kauffman  and 
Mrs.  EkJna  Wideman).  He  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  5,  in  charge  of  Howard 
S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  South  Union  Church 
Cemetery. 

Reist,  Clarence  R.,  son  of  Simon  and  Minnie 
(Kalffleisch)  Reist,  was  born  in  Peel  Twp.,  Ont., 
Apr.  21,  1897;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Nov.  6,  1977;  aged  80  y.  In  the  fall  of  1949 
he  was  married  to  Rebecca  Brubacher,  who  died 
on  July  2,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Wilfred 
ana  Sidney).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  9,  in  charge 
of  Vernon  Leis;  interment  in  the  Hawkesville 
Cemetery. 

Schnitzler,  Laura  L.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Barkman,  was  born  at  Plevna,  Kan.,  Jan.  16, 

1894;  died  at  her  home  on  Oct.  21,  1977;  aged  83 
y.  On  Jan.  6,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Ben 
Schnitzler,  who  died  on  Aug.  3,  1974.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Everett),  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haines),  9 grandchildren,  and  4 
great-great  grandchildren,  Sne  was  a member  of 
the  Yoder  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  in  charge  of  John  Landis  and  Edward  Yutzy. 

Schrock,  Cletus  D.,  was  born  in  Henry  Co., 
Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1904;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1977;  aged  73  y.  On  Jan. 
22,  1927  he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Stuckey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Dale, 
Wayne,  Rosetta — Mrs.  Richard  Nofzlger,  Ray, 
James,  Mabelann — Mrs.  Roger  Crossgrove,  and 
John),  3 brothers  (Waldo,  Elmer,  and  Glenn 
Schrock),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Leona  Shetler,  Pris- 
cilla Schrock,  and  Mabel — Mrs.  Harvey  Swart- 
zendruber).  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  9,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Schloneger  and  Olen  Nofziger;  interment  in  the 
PettisvilTe  Cemetery. 

Short,  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  S.  and  Emma 
(Gautsche)  Wyse,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Oct.  18,  1896;  died  at  her  home  on  Nov.  16,  1977; 
aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  13,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Cletus  Short,  who  died  on  May  3,  1968.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Willard  C.  and  Walter  S.),  3 daughters 
(Doris — Mrs.  Andrew  King,  Deloris — Mrs.  Mar- 
vin J.  Wyse,  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Wesley  Wyse),  20 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Fannie  Frey  and  Alice — Mrs.  Walter 
Richer),  and  one  brother  (Ira  Wyse).  One  son 
(Dale)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Marilyn,  daughter  of  Edwin  R.  and 
Emma  F.  (Schertz)  Schertz,  was  born  in  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  Sept.  3,  1927;  died  of  a stroke  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  7,  1977;  aged  50  y.  On  June 
21,  1952,  she  was  married  to  Dennis  L.  Sutter, 
who  died  on  June  2,  1977.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Ronald),  2 daughters  (Jean  and  Joy),  4 sisters 
(Erma — Mrs.  Clifford  Martin,  Louella — Mrs.  Til- 
man  R.  Smith,  Alverda — Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Garber, 
and  Gladys — Mrs.  J.  Harold  Burkholder),  and  one 
brother  (Eugene  W.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  9,  in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler,  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  and  Gail 
Fisher;  interment  in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Ulrich,  Louisa  A.,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Mary  (Garber)  Schertz,  was  born  near  Roanoke, 
111.,  July  16,  1882;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Oct.  17,  1977;  aged  95  y.  On  Nov.  25,  1909,  she 
was  married  to  Peter  N.  Ulrich,  who  died  on  Sept. 
4,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Edna — Mrs. 
Ralph  Litwiller,  Margaret — Mrs.  Clifford  Strub- 
bar,  and  Beulah  Ulrich),  3 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Sadie  Schrock), 
and  one  brother  (Rudy).  She  was  preceded  in 


death  by  one  son,  one  grandson,  four  brothers, 
and  one  sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  19,  in  charge  of  Walter  Dyck;  inter- 
ment in  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Noah  G.,  son  of  Gabriel  and  Anna 
(Kemp)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar. 
25,  1892;  died  at  the  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  July  9,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Dec.  16,  1915, 
he  was  married  to  Emma  Showalter,  who  died 
in  1961.  Surviving  are  one  son  (George),  one 
daughter  (Florence — Mrs.  Myron  Rensberger),  6 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 great-grandchildren, 
6 sisters  (Elizabeth  Gingerich,  Mary  Hauber 
Stutzman,  Ruhama  Gingerich,  Esther  Doolin, 
Leah  Zook,  and  Agnes  Yoder),  and  one  brother 
(Rufus).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church  on  July  12,  in  charge  of 
Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  West  Union 
Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions,  Inc.;  p.937  (top)  and  p.939  (top),  by  Dan 
Shenk. 


calendar 


SS  Superintendents  and  Teachers  Seminar.  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa..  Jan.  6-8,  1978. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/ Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings.  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10.  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan..  July  25-30,  1978. 
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Starvation  and  the  rich  farmer 


For  years  I have  brooded  over  the  problem  of  starvation  in 
the  world.  It  is  because  we  in  North  America  eat  too  much 
meat,  I was  told.  So  I tried  to  limit  my  consumption  of  meat. 
It  is  because  of  drought,  I heard,  and  floods,  and  other  acts  of 
God.  In  fact  it  has  been  reported  that  there  simply  is  not 
enough  land  on  the  earth  to  grow  the  food  needed  to  feed 
everyone.  If  all  were  shared  equally,  I heard,  everyone  would 
be  hungry,  though  none  would  starve.  And  so  I felt  guilty — 
and  helpless— because  I had  plenty  to  eat  and  others  starved. 

But  I read  a book  recently  which  interprets  the  food  crisis 
from  a different  perspective.  Starvation  is  not  necessary,  say 
Frances  Moore  Lapp6  and  Joseph  Collins  in  the  book  Food 
First  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1977,  $10.95).  The  world  has  the 
resources  to  feed  itself.  Starvation  is  not  caused  by  acts  of 
God,  but  rather  by  acts  of  man.  Of  course  there  are  disasters: 
floods  and  droughts.  But  these  are  somewhat  predictable  and 
can  be  overcome  if  there  is  a will  to  do  so.  The  sources  of 
hunger,  say  Lapp6  and  Collins  are  the  profit  system  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  rich.  This  seems  too  simple,  but  after  400 
pages  they  have  me  almost  convinced.  As  I went  through  the 
book  I was  reminded  repeatedly  of  the  parable  of  the  rich 
farmer  in  Luke  12:16-21. 

Now  it  is  traditionally  assumed  that  the  fool  of  this  parable 
is  an  arch-villain,  the  original  Scrooge  who  would  starve 
babies  just  to  see  them  die.  This  may  be  a way  to  put  him  too 
much  into  a special  category.  Starvation,  says  Lapp6  and 
Collins,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  rich  to  make  a place  for  the 
poor.  How  this  happens,  as  they  describe  it,  is  complex  but 
cumulative. 

Food  shortages,  in  part,  they  hold,  are  a hangover  from 
colonialism.  The  main  purposes  of  colonizing  were  to  expand 
markets  and  increase  luxuries  for  the  colonial  power.  To 
produce  luxuries  such  as  coffee  or  nonfoods  such  as  rubber  or 
cotton  for  the  colonial  power,  made  prosperity  for  a few  in 
the  colonized  country.  But  the  land  preempted  by  these  crops 
could  not  grow  food  for  local  consumption.  To  make  up  for 
this  lack,  the  colonial  power  might  sell  food  to  the  colonized, 
but  at  a price  which  the  poor  could  not  afford.  The  growing  ' 
of  cash  crops  in  colonized  countries  was  encouraged  (almost 
forced)  by  the  levy  of  taxes  so  high  that  they  could  only  be 


paid  with  the  proceeds  of  cash  crops. 

If  there  are  really  enough  resources  to  feed  all  the  people, 
how  can  this  be  done?  It  can  be  done  only  if  people  are  free 
to  solve  their  own  food  problems.  In  many  countries  this  is 
hindered  because  much  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.  Large  landowners,  especially  absentees,  are  not  as 
efficient  food  producers  as  small  farmers  who  work  their  own 
land.  Like  the  rich  fool  of  Luke  12  they  have  little  urgency  to 
use  their  land  to  the  best  advantage,  for  they  have  more  than 
enough  for  themselves. 

Are  there  any  examples  of  countries  which  have  been  able 
to  overcome  starvation?  China  is  the  most  dramatic  example, 
but  Taiwan  is  also  included.  How  is  it  that  these  countries 
with  contrasting  economic  systems  are  both  successful  in 
feeding  their  people?  The  answer  given  is  land  reform:  the 
people  who  raise  the  food  have  been  given  access  to  the  land 
and  can  devise  their  own  farming  programs. 

It  is  not  generally  effective,  say  the  authors,  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  one  country  from  surpluses  in  another.  Normally 
these  “gifts”  do  not  reach  the  poor  and  the  effect  of  the 
dumping  is  to  depress  the  market  for  locally  grown  food. 

A current  factor  in  the  starvation  system  is  the 
multinational  corporation.  Such  a company  may  for  example 
raise  strawberries  in  Mexico  for  export  to  the  U.S.  The  land 
taken  for  strawberries  is  not  available  to  grow  other  food  and 
the  poor  cannot  afford  to  eat  strawberries.  Like  the  rich  man 
of  Jesus  parable,  leaders  in  these  companies  would  not  be 
recognized  on  the  street  as  demon  possessed.  All  they  try  to 
do  is  make  a profit  for  the  companies. 

Having  read  this  book,  I conclude  that  the  problems  of  the 
hungry  are  more  simple  than  I thought,  but  the  solutions  are 
more  complex.  What  poor  people  really  need,  say  Lapp6  and 
Collins,  is  access  to  land  so  they  can  raise  the  food  to  feed 
themselves.  What  hinders  them  from  this?  The  greed  of  those 
who  restrict  the  land  for  selfish  purposes. 

What  can  we  do  if  we  are  concerned?  Fast,  pray,  eat  less 
meat,  protest,  give  an  offering  for  the  starving?  All  of  these 
and  more.  But  if  we  follow  Lapp6  and  Collins,  we  will 
recognize  that  the  solutions  will  be  found  more  through 
greater  opportunity  than  greater  charity. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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"No  Room  in  the  Inn"  by  P.  Ruddy 


Christ  in  South  American  art 


The  Poetry  of  Christmas  (3) 


Songs  of  peace  on  earth 

by  Maynard  Shelly 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  people  and  angels  often  see  life 
from  different  angles.  Luke’s  Gospel  has  two  different  songs 
about  peace — one  sung  by  angels,  the  other  sung  by  people 
in  the  street.  Surprisingly  (but  perhaps  not  overly  so),  the  two 
songs  face  in  opposite  directions. 

We  know  well  the  angels’  song  for  peace.  The  shortest  and 
surely  the  best  known  Christmas  poem  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
says,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  with  whom  he  is  pleased!”  (2:14). 

Of  all  the  Christmas  carols,  this  golden  chorus  drowns  out 
all  other  music  but  its  own.  Sung  for  Jesus’  birth,  this  song 
wins  our  devotion  because  both  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its 
beauty  it  catches  the  fullness  of  the  gospel  message.  It  says  all 
that  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  God’s  love  for  all  of  us  and  all 
He  wants  for  us:  “on  earth  peace.”  The  gift  of  salvation  is  a 
gift  of  God’s  grace — a gift  that  is  given  to  us  on  earth. 

But  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  things  around  and  get  them  all 
backwards.  Let  thirty  years  pass,  and  go  into  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  just  before  the  great  religious  festival,  and  you 
hear  people  singing,  “Peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in  the 
highest!  ” (Lk.  19:38).  This  fragment  comes  from  a song  sung 
for  Jesus  at  His  triumphal  entry,  an  event  which  continues  to 
be  as  sadly  misinterpreted  now  as  then.  And  the  sentiments 
of  that  day,  like  those  of  ours,  had  everything  about  peace  in- 
verted. 

Little  wonder  that  when  Jesus  took  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  situation  in  Jerusalem,  He  wept,  and  said,  “Would  that 
even  today  you  knew  the  things  that  make  for  peace!  ” (Lk. 
19:42). 

The  Bible  straining  to  tell  us.  Yes,  how  blessed  we  would 
be  if  we  really  knew  those  things  about  peace.  And  yet  the  Bi- 
ble has  been  straining  its  every  word  and  every  image  to  tell 
us  just  these  things.  In  looking  at  the  poetry  of  Christmas  as 
given  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  we  find  again  the  things  that 


Maynard  Shelly  is  a Mennonite  writer  living  in  Newton,  Kansas.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  The  Mennonite. 


make  for  peace,  things  that  unlock  and  throw  open  the  great 
truths  of  God’s  salvation. 

Zechariah,  that  true  believer,  closes  his  great  song  of  bless- 
ing with  the  promise  that  God’s  Savior  will  “guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace  ” (Lk.  1:79). 

And  then  in  another  poem — the  song  of  Simeon,  the  holy 
man  in  the  temple  who  gave  his  blessing  to  the  child  Jesus, 
we  hear  again  the  note  of  peace.  He  begins  by  saying,  “Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ...  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation”  (Lk.  2:29,  30).  His  vision  of  the 
promised  redemption  fulfilled,  he  could  walk  in  the  way  of 
peace. 

As  the  Bible  uses  the  word,  peace  carries  the  idea  of  a new 
order,  a whole  new  way  of  life  for  people  now  living  on  earth. 
Peace  includes  all  the  things  we  mean  by  salvation,  and  all 
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the  things  that  we  associate  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Peace,  then,  was  in  Magnificat,  the  song  of  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Hannah,  as  they  foresaw  a new  order  of  life  and  liv- 
ing— peace  that  would  come  on  earth  (Lk.  1 :46-55). 

These  songs  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  draw  their  images  from 
the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
images  that  are  among  the  richest  visions  of  the  Bible — 
images  enriched  by  music  that  breathes  the  love  of  God. 

“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
who  brings  good  tidings,”  says  Isaiah,  “who  publishes  peace, 
who  brings  good  tidings  of  good,  who  publishes  salvation” 
(52:7).  The  word  of  peace  is  always  tied  to  the  word  of  salva- 
tion. Each  word  defines  the  other. 

Isaiah  also  sees  peace  as  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  in  a 
vision  often  called  the  Peaceable  Kingdom:  “For  behold,  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a new  earth;  and  the  former  things 
shall  not  be  remembered  or  come  into  mind.  . . . The  wolf 
and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
the  ox;  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent’s  food.  They  shall  not 
hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ” (65:17,  25). 

Renewal  of  the  universe.  The  holy  mountain  or  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  all  a part  of  the  vision  of  peace  because  it  really 
implies  the  renewal  and  transformation  of  the  universe  from 
top  to  bottom,  just  like  the  vision  of  the  new  orders — moral, 
political,  and  economic — foreseen  by  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
Hannah.  But  is  the  Peaceable  Kingdom  for  earth  here  and 
now  or  for  heaven  on  some  distant  day? 

The  Revelation  to  John  locates  the  new  order  not  in  heaven 
but  on  earth.  Thus  John’s  vision  locates  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom  on  earth  and  confirms  the  angels  in  their  singing  of 
“on  earth  peace  : “Then  I saw  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth 
. . . ” says  John,  “the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
out  of  heaven  . . . the  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men.  He  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people  ” (Rev.  21:1-3). 
So,  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  not  high  and  far  away  in  the  sky 
nor  is  peace  in  some  heaven  distant  in  space  and  time.  Jesus, 
as  the  angels  assured  us,  brought  salvation  to  earthly  people. 

Simeon,  in  his  short  song  of  peace,  adds  some  footnotes  to 
clarify  the  song  of  angels.  He  must  have  startled  the  orthodox 
of  Jewry  by  giving  peace  such  wide  dimensions  for  people 
who  drew  its  boundaries  tight  and  close:  “Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  prepared  in  the  presence 
of  all  peoples,  ” he  sings,  “a  light  for  revelation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  glory  to  thy  people  Israel  ” (Lk.  2:30-32). 
Simeon,  as  did  Paul,  made  everyone  eligible  for  the  gospel  of 
peace  on  earth. 

And  in  the  second  verse  of  his  song,  he  touches  on  the 
things  that  make  for  peace.  “Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  rising  of  many  in  Israel,”  he  says,  “and  for  a sign  that 
is  spoken  against  (and  a sword  will  pierce  through  your  own 
soul  also),  that  thoughts  out  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed” 
(Lk-.  2:34,  35). 


Piety  as  escape.  The  sign  for  Simeon  was  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  things  that  make  for  peace  are  on  the  way  to  the 
cross,  a way  that  is  bound  to  earth.  When  we  want  to  escape 
the  way  of  the  cross  on  this  earth,  then  we  begin  to  sing  of 
“peace  in  heaven.  ” Thus  religion  and  piety  about  heavenly 
peace  often  become  escapes  from  the  way  of  citizenship  and 
servanthood  in  the  new  order  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  weep  with  Jesus  over  our  world,  a world  that  does  not 
see  that  the  things  that  make  for  peace  are  in  the  servant  way 
of  life,  in  following  Jesus,  and  in  discipleship. 

Listen  closely  to  the  poetry  of  Christmas.  Hear  once  again 
the  great  songs  sung  by  angels  and  by  inspired  men  and 
women.  When  they  sing  of  a new  life  and  a new  order  of 
peace  on  earth,  let’s  be  glad.  They’re  singing  our  song.  ^ 


“Simeon  in  the  Temple”  by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  1609-1669. 
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Jesus  Christ:  the  way 

by  Ruth  S.  Burkholder 


“But  why  narrow  yourself  to  one  person?  Why  limit  your- 
self to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way?  Why  not  expand  to  include 
all  philosophies  and  prophets?” 

Our  ten-year-old  daughter  was  listening  with  eyes  as  well 
as  ears  while  Bill  and  I exchanged  views  on  what  we  found  as 
our  source  in  life. 

After  more  than  three  years  of  living  and  working  as  a 
family  at  Gould  Farm,  I’m  asking  myself  some  old  questions 
within  a new  context.  The  Farm  is  a 600-acre  halfway  house 
for  emotionally  disturbed  young  adults.  We  love  it  here.  We 
feel  a peace  in  being  in  the  flow  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  forming 
what  we  hope  are  meaningful  relationships  with  many  of  the 
young  adults.  The  children  and  I are  enjoying  having  a 
daddy  and  husband  whose  job  as  work  leader  for  the  young 
adults  gives  us  many  chances  during  the  day  to  relate  to  each 
other.  Randy  said  it  so  well,  “What  I like  best  about  here  is 
that  I can  help  Daddy.  ” 

And  then  there  is  that  special  time  of  day  when  a cowbell 
in  the  distance  signals  a day  almost  done  and  time  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  watch  the  mist  flow  into  our  valley,  engulf  us, 
and  slowly  erase  the  last  streaks  of  orange  in  the  west. 

But  even  as  I watch  I remember  that  just  today  one  of  our 
children  watched  a staff  member  trying  to  deal  with  an  angry 
guest  (which  is  what  the  Farm  calls  the  young  adults)  who 
threw  an  ashtray  across  the  room.  And  hardly  a year  ago  we 
were  trying  to  deal  in  an  honest  and  healthy  way  with  Bill’s 
suicide;  they  had  loved  Bill,  we  all  did,  and  somehow  his 
death  didn’t  make  sense. 

There  are  times  I wonder  about  the  impact  of  Bill’s  death, 
yet  I know  this,  as  well  as  the  cowbells,  is  one  part  of  reality. 
Our  family  is  asking  questions — often.  Why  do  these  people 
do  such  things?  Did  they  sin?  Were  they  sinned  against? 
Why  do  they  hurt  so  much  inside?  Are  some  of  them  in  bond- 
age to  Satan?  Why  are  they  never  happy?  What  is  their 
responsibility?  What  is  ours?  What  does  the  message  of  Jesus 
Christ  say  in  the  midst  of  all  this? 

Many  of  the  guests  are  from  homes  whose  parents  chose  di- 
vorce as  the  option  in  a difficult  situation.  These  are  people 
who,  on  the  whole,  have  embraced  complete  sexual  freedom, 
the  cults,  the  occult,  and  drugs;  they  have  literally 
experienced  everything  “under  the  sun.”  Our  children  know 
some  of  this.  They  also  see  them  coming  to  our  home  search- 
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ing  for  some  kind  of  focus,  yet  finding  it  difficult  to  let  go  of 
their  “kinship  to  all  creeds  and  all  things.  ” 

Absolutes  as  narrow  minded?  Out  of  this  context  I look  at 
the  theme  running  through  much  of  secular  Christianity.  It  is 
telling  us  to  be  “open.  ” It  somehow  equates  caring  for  my 
brother  with  accepting  any  view  or  position.  There  is  the 
subtle  implication  that  those  who  stand  on  absolutes  are 
somehow  a bit  more  narrow  minded!  What  are  we  really  say- 
ing? Is  all  our  wanting  to  be  sure  we  aren’t  “giving  easy 
answers  to  difficult  problems”  a way  of  saying  it’s  too  hard  to 
stand  on  absolutes  and  still  have  a caring  brotherhood? 

I shudder  at  even  raising  these  questions  because  at  thirty- 
six  I still  have  many  memories  of  hard  rules,  of  no  place  for 
questions  or  searching.  But  how  can  I protect  my  children 
from  the  chaos  of  no  absolutes  on  one  hand  and  the  tight 
structures  that  crush  on  the  other?  Where  is  the  line  between 
the  two?  Is  it  a line  at  all  or  is  it  rather  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  stands  opposed  to  both?  And  if  so,  what  does  it 
mean  in  the  daily  grind  of  decision-making? 

Maybe  many  of  us  are  still  hurting  from  a past  that 
grabbed  the  freeing  yoke  of  Christ’s  lordship  and  forged  it 
into  a heavy  chain  to  wear  around  our  necks.  Because  of  that 
are  we  throwing  away  His  yoke? 

What  about  such  absolutes  as  Christ  being  the  only  way  to 
God,  of  Satan  the  source  of  evil,  that  marriage  is  permanant, 
that  the  Bible  stands  as  our  truest  authority  and  source?  Or 
that  we  are  basically  self-centered  sinful  wretches  created 
marvelously  by  God  but  who  need  redemption  to  be  made 
right  again? 

What  makes  these  absolutes  a burden?  Is  it  the  lack  of 
reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  constantly  breathing  new  and 
vital  dimensions  into  these  absolutes?  Without  the  power- 
fully loving  presence  of  the  Spirit  these  absolutes  do  become 
a burden  too  easily  wrapped  with  our  tight  and  insecure  trim- 
mings. Maybe  that’s  why  we  decided  that  eating  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  might  be  more  exciting  and  growth  producing. 

Why  so  concerned  with  relevance?  Why  do  we  care  so 
much  about  being  relevant?  Possibly  we  haven’t  discovered  a 
Christ  who  is  able  to  meet  these  basic  needs  and  hurts. 
Furthermore  many  of  us  don’t  really  want  a Christ  who  said 
He  alone  is  the  way  and  that  through  Him  we  have  power  to 
cast  out  evil  spirits  and  heal  bodies  and  souls.  That  kind  of 
Jesus  just  isn’t  quite  as  manageable!  Could  it  be  that  a smor- 
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gasbord  philosophy  at  least  makes  us  appear  adequate?  I’m 
not  proposing  that  there  are  answers  to  all  our  questions  or 
that  most  changes  are  instant.  But  neither  do  we  need  to 
apologize  for  powerful  absolutes  based  on  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Word. 

As  we  stand  on  these  absolutes  we  find  that  Christ  is  truly  a 
safe  rock  on  which  to  build.  As  we  are  opening  ourselves  up 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  finding  the  way  is  narrow  but  ex- 
ceedingly abundant.  I’m  experiencing  healing  and  liberation 
within  myself  and  our  small  brotherhood  that  is  much  more 
full  and  freeing  than  the  first  year  at  the  Farm  when  I tried  so 
hard  to  adapt  myself  to  the  “intelligent  and  broadminded  ” 
positions  around  me. 

Maybe  we  are  just  plain  scared  of  being  labeled.  I hate  to 
be  labeled  unfairly,  yet  this  is  part  of  the  risk  of  standing  on 
any  position.  I remember,  now  with  humor,  the  painful  ex- 


perience my  husband  and  1 had  of  being  labled  “funda- 
mentalfsts  ” by  a staff  member  who  had  outgrown  his  need 
for  a Jesus  who  was  his  Savior  and  a few  days  later  being 
called  “watered-down  liberals  ’ by  a guest  who  saw  us  step- 
ping over  his  tight  line  of  right  and  wrong. 

At  this  point  my  husband  and  I are  confidently  standing  on 
some  absolutes,  praying  daily  that  the  Spirit  will  keep  us 
open  to  His  creative  process.  Our  children  know  we  stand  on 
some  things  that  won’t  change.  They  also  know  that  we  are 
constantly  grappling  with  what  it  means  to  stay  in  the  flow  of 
the  Spirit  in  an  age  and  place  that  is  open  to  all  the  options. 

None  of  us  has  all  the  answers  but  we  do  have  some  truths 
that  will  give  us  and  our  children  a place  to  stand  as  we  live 
within  a maze  of  hurts  and  encounter  a variety  of  philoso- 
phies. But  there  is  joy  in  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the 
life. 


Commercialism  in  Christmas 

by  Bernard  Bowman 


“We  must  put  Christ  back  in  Christmas!  ” “Why,  oh,  why 
must  this  most  holy  of  days  be  so  exploited  and  poisoned  by 
commercial  interests?  ” 

The  cry  will  echo  through  many  a gathering  of  Christians 
this  Christmas  season. 

With  a little  help  from  the  Apostle  Paul  may  I present 
another  perspective?  In  the  second  chapter  of  Philippians 
Paul  speaks  of  the  day  when  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Paul  is  not  saying 
that  everyone  shall  confess  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  true  faith. 
He  is  saying  that  God’s  power  is  so  great  and  God  s love  so 
overflowing  the  entire  population  of  the  world  will  be  forced, 
even  against  its  will,  to  pause  and  take  note  of,  even  bow 
down  and  adore  the  infant  Jesus.  Is  there  any  other  day  in  all 
of  Western  civilization  when  this  happens  more  universally 
than  at  Christmas?  And  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of  com- 
mercialism. 

Each  year  in  the  U.S.  capital  the  Kennedy  Center  features 
The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas.’’  From  December  20 
through  New  Year  s Eve  there  is  a festival  of  concerts, 
children’s  shows,  ehoral  recitals,  carols,  and  bell  ringing.  Last 
December  I experienced  the  meaning  of  Paul’s  words  in  a 
new  way  as  I sat  in  the  packed  Concert  Hall  and  joined  thou- 
sands of  others  singing; 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing,  “Glory  to 
the  new  born  King; 

Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild,  God  and 
sinners  reconciled!” 

Joyful  all  ye  nations,  rise,  join  the  triumph 
of  the  skies; 

With  th’angelic  host  proclaim  “Christ  is 
born  in  Bethlehem.” 


Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing,  “Glory  to  the 
newborn  King.  ” 

I doubt  that  many  singing  those  words  were  true  disciples 
of  Christ.  We  may  even  question  how  many  really  got  be- 
yond mere  sentimentality  to  the  real  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas. And  yet  the  birth  of  Christ  was  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

A few  days  later  while  spending  Christmas  in  Colonial 
Williamsburg  I was  again  reminded  of  the  words  of  Paul,  for 
here  a whole  city  was  uniquely  and  beautifully  decorated  in 
Christmas  splendor.  As  we  stood  around  a fire  in  freezing 
weather  and  joined  in  midnight  carols  I did  think  of  the 
merchants  and  hotelkeepers  who  no  doubt  stood  to  profit 
from  these  “religious  ” festivities.  And  yet  once  again  a whole 
city  was  forced  to  pause  and  to  acknowledge  the  birth  of 
Jesus. 

Christmas  today  may  be  exploited,  deformed,  even  per- 
verted by  some  of  the  skillful  twisting  of  carols  to  advertising 
jingles,  the  frenzied  activity  of  merchant  and  consumer  alike. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  caricature  of  Christmas  is  a recogni- 
tion that  Jesus  has  come  and  a time  for  rejoicing  is  in  order. 
Neither  the  store  clerk  nor  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
largest  corporation  can  ignore  the  fact  of  Christmas.  It  is 
forced  upon  them.  For  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

As  someone  has  suggested,  “It  is  at  Christmas  the  world, 
the  renegade  fallen  world  despite  itself,  must  pause  and  sing 
a Christmas  carol,  calling  that  night  a holy  night,  when  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years  are  met  in  Bethlehem.  ” 

Perhaps  our  quarrel  at  Christmas  should  not  be  with  com- 
mercialism, for  through  it  the  world  is  forced  to  worship  the 
Christ  and  every  tongue  eonfess  that  Jesus  has  come. 
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Christians  are  the  body  of  Christ. 

Through  MCC  workers  God’s  love  takes  on  flesh 
and  lives  among  those  in  need. 

It  is  shared  in  a smile,  a handclasp,  a word  of  encouragement. 
It  is  willing  to  learn  and  receive  as  well  as  teach  and  give. 

In  so  doing  Christmas,  Christ  with  us, 
is  celebrated  every  day  of  the  year. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 


201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winriipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 


Sin  and  forgiveness 

by  La  Vernae  J.  Dick 


The  people  at  Alpine  Mennonite  Church  (not  the  real 
name)  suspected  that  sixty-year-old  Margo  Shetler  (not  her 
real  name)  was  living  in  sin.  When  they  heard  that  she  had 
asked  the  pastor  to  marry  them,  all  within  six  months  of  her 
first  husband’s  death,  they  were  aghast  at  her  sinfulness. 
Margo’s  new  husband  had  never  lived  in  a small  town  before 
and  was  eager  to  find  his  place  in  the  church  as  well  as  the 
community.  He  insisted  after  their  marriage  that  they  begin 
to  attend  Alpine  Mennonite  Church.  “I  want  to  join  the 
men’s  organization  and  eventually  the  church,  ” he  was  over- 
heard to  say. 

“Not  on  your  life,  ” one  of  the  church  members  said  loud 
enough  for  him  to  overhear. 

That  didn’t  dampen  Margo’s  new  husband’s  ardor.  He  just 
pretended  that  he  didn’t  hear.  He  still  insisted  that  he  and 
Margo  attend  church  regularly  even  though  they  received 
plenty  of  cold  stares.  The  only  warm,  friendly  handshake 
they  had  was  from  the  pastor. 

Then  one  day  one  of  the  church  women  came  to  return 
something  her  husband  had  borrowed  from  Margo’s  first  hus- 
band. When  Margo  answered  the  door,  the  woman  shoved 
the  item  into  Margo’s  arms  and  shouted  at  her,  “You  just 
wait,  you’ll  pay  for  all  the  sin  you  are  guilty  of.  ” By  the  time 
Margo’s  second  husband  got  there  to  see  what  all  the  shout- 
ing was  about,  Margo  was  in  tears  and  the  other  woman  was 
rushing  off  the  porch. 

After  that,  Margo’s  husband  did  not  insist  that  they  attend 
church.  Their  attendance  became  irregular.  Then  it  got  so 
they  just  never  went  even  though  they  never  consciously  de- 
cided to  stop  going.  Eventually  Margo  was  put  on  the  inac- 
tive church  membership  list. 

Then  Margo  began  to  have  heart  problems.  One  hospi- 
talization quickly  followed  another.  Margo’s  only  visitor  from 
the  church  was  the  pastor.  She  seemed  indifferent  to  his  visits 
at  first.  But  gradually  she  became  friendly  although  she 
refused  to  talk  about  why  they  would  not  attend  church  any- 
more. 

Shortly  after  she  returned  home  from  still  another  hospi- 
talization, she  got  to  thinking  about  her  relationship  to  the 
church.  She  was  alone  and  couldn’t  divert  her  attention 


La  Vernae  J.  Dick  is  from  Dallas,  Oregon.  This  article  is  reprinted  from 
The  Mennonite.  Used  by  permission. 


quickly  to  something  else.  Her  first  thoughts  were  all  about 
the  sin  of  the  church  members  in  the  way  they  had  treated 
her.  But  the  more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  heavily  her 
own  conduct  weighed  upon  her.  Her  grief  had  made  her  act 
irresponsibly,  her  actions  had  not  always  been  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  it  was  true  that  her  second  marriage  had 
been  hasty.  “I  need  to  ask  their  forgiveness,  ” she  thought. 

So  she  called  the  pastor,  made  a confession,  and  asked  for 
forgiveness.  She  was  not  well  enough  to  make  a public 
confession,  so  she  requested  that  he  make  it  for  her  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning.  She  also  asked  that  her  name  be 
placed  again  on  the  active  church  membership  roll. 

The  strain  was  too  much  for  Margo  s heart.  She  was  hospi- 
talized again  before  Sunday  came,  in  the  intensive  care  unit. 
The  prognosis  was  not  good.  This  time  she  had  suffered 
severe  heart  damage. 

An  ominous  quiet  settled  upon  the  congregation  that 
morning  during  the  pastoral  prayer.  “Our  Father,  many  of  us 
do  not  know  what  it  is  like  to  admit  our  sinfulness  to  others. 
Yet  we  all  have  need  to  be  forgiven,  some  of  us  unknowingly 
sin  against  others  by  our  indifference  to  their  plight.  Others 
of  us  do  it  by  voicing  our  suspicions  as  if  they  are  actual  facts 
and  then  carrying  that  gossip  from  one  to  another.  And  still 
others  of  us  do  it  by  our  overt  actions  which  hurt  people  who 
have  hurt  us  by  what  we  consider  their  sinful  actions.  Today 
we  need  your  forgiveness  as  well  as  others  who  transgress 
against  your  laws.’’ 

Many  persons  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  pastoral  prayer. 
The  renewed  awareness  of  their  own  sinful  condition,  and  its 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  others,  took  over  their  total  think- 
ing. They  were  brought  back  to  the  present  when,  after  the 
pastoral  prayer,  the  pastor  reported  Margo’s  confession,  her 
request  for  active  church  membership  again,  and  her  most 
recent  and  most  serious  hospitalization. 

An  elderly  man,  at  the  front,  spoke  up  with  a strong,  firm 
voice,  “Pastor,  please  tell  Margo  that  we  forgive  her  and 
please  ask  her  to  forgive  our  sinfulness  towards  her  and  her 
husband.  ” There  was  a strong  murmur  of  support  from  the 
congregation. 

That  morning  as  the  congregation  walked  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, they  walked  slowly,  quietly,  and  thoughtfully.  Not 
only  had  one  sinner,  Margo,  found  her  way  back  to  God. 
They  had  too.  ^ 
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Mennonite  women  in  India 
affirm  unity  in  Christ 


church  news 


The  First  All  India  Mennonite  Women’s 
Conference  was  held  in  Dhamtari,  No- 
vember 1-6.  In  addition  to  the  208  persons 
officially  registered,  visiters  came  from  the 
surrounding  areas  for  a day  or  two  of  the 
sessions. 

The  Sunderganj  Church  was  crowded 
each  evening  as  children  and  adults  sat  on 
mats  in  the  front,  with  the  benches  filled  be- 
hind them.  Bows,  streamers,  and  flowers 
made  of  colored  paper  hung  from  the  ceiling 
added  to  the  celebrative  atmosphere  of  the 
meetings. 

Spirited  singing  of  hymns  in  English  and 
Hindi,  all  in  unison,  was  part  of  each 
session.  Special  singing  groups  also  par- 
ticipated. Some  of  these  were  accompanied 
by  harmonium,  guitar,  harmonica,  and 
other  instruments. 

The  topics  discussed  were  surprisingly 
similar  to  issues  which  concern  North  Amer- 
ican women:  the  involvement  of  women  in 
the  church,  women  working  outside  the 
home,  and  single  women.  The  talks,  the 
daily  Bible  studies  in  Ephesians,  and  in- 
formal fellowship  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  one  in  Christ — as  the  theme  stated — 
despite  differences  in  economic  levels,  edu- 
cation, ages,  and  background.  There  was  a 
special  sharing  session  each  day  entitled 
“Women  in  Mission.  ” 


Overseas  delegates  to  the  conference:  front  row: 
Mrs.  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Mrs.  Jocele  Meyer, 
Mrs.  Grace  Slatter.  Back  row:  Mrs.  Malinda 
Nikkei,  Mrs.  Martha  Nickel,  and  Lois  Deckert. 
(Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoke  arrived  late.) 


Two  of  the  most  impressive  sessions  were 
a candlelighting  and  dedication  service  on 
Saturday  evening  and  a communion  and 
foot  washing  service  on  Sunday. 

The  largest  delegation  at  the  conference 
(61)  came  from  the  Mennonite  Brethern 
Church  located  in  the  Hyderabad  area.  Six 
Mennonite-related  groups  were  repre- 
sented: The  United  Missionary  Society,  the 
Ceneral  Conference,  Mennonite  Brethren, 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Mennonite  Church  in 
India,  and  India  (Bihar)  Mennonite  Church. 
The  latter  two  are  affiliates  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Seven  North  American  women  were  rep- 
resented at  the  conference.  The  Mennonite 
Church  women  present,  who  represented 
WMSC,  were  Grace  Slatter  and  Jocele 
Meyer. 

The  North  American  women  spent  time 
before  and  after  the  conference  learning 
more  about  Indian  history  and  culture. 
Some  of  the  well-known  tourist  sites  were 
visited.  The  most  significant  visits  were  with 
missions  and  MCC  personnel  and  fellowship 
with  the  Christians  in  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  India.  On  the  itinerary  were 
hospitals,  nursing  schools,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  sponsored  by  the 
churches. 

In  our  contacts  with  Mennonite  women  in 
India,  we  came  to  realize  that  not  all  our 
problems  are  the  same;  yet  we  were  able  to 
affirm  with  them  that  God  is  a ready  help 
who  gives  strength  and  guidance,  and  we 
all  need  the  mutual  support  and  help  of 
brothers  and  sisters  from  around  the 
world. — Jocele  Meyer 

MCC  commits  wheat 
to  Vietnam 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  commit- 
ted 5,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  a shipment  of 
10,000  metric  tons  currently  being  gathered 
by  Church  World  Service  (CWS)  for  ship- 
ment to  Vietnam. 

CROP,  a division  of  Church  World  Ser- 
vice, will  solicit  the  wheat  from  farmers  in 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas. 

Vietnam  suffers  from  a food  shortage  of 
1.2  million  metric  tons  of  grain — enough  to 


feed  over  seven  million  people  for  a year. 
The  immediate  cause  is  unusual  weather 
during  1976-1977  which  brought  a cold, 
harsh  winter  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  both  drought  and  flooding  to 
the  South. 

The  longer-term  causes  of  the  shortage 
are  war-related.  As  the  war  began  to  take  its 
toll,  Vietnam,  previously  a major  food  ex- 
porter in  Southeast  Asia,  began  to  import 
food  in  1964.  By  the  end  of  the  war  Vietnam 
was  a heavy  food  importer. 

The  wheat  will  be  received  by  the  Viet 
My  committee,  which  is  the  committee 
for  solidarity  between  the  Vietnamese  and 
American  people.  The  committee  has  hosted 
all  MCC  delegations  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  wheat  will  be  made  into  bread  and 
noodles  and  distributed  to  community  insti- 
tutions such  as  hospitals  and  schools. 

MCC  and  Church  World  Service  have  a 
history  of  working  together  to  alleviate 
human  need  in  Vietnam.  Both  have  been  ac- 
tive in  Vietnam  for  many  years  and  from 
1966  to  1972  were  partners  in  a joint  pro- 
gram called  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
along  with  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

Out  of  this  history  of  living  and  working 
among  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  learning 
to  love  them  as  fellow  human  beings,  comes 
the  current  initiative  to  respond  to  their  ur- 
gent food  needs. 

The  wheat  shipment  is  anticipated  as  a 
one-time  event.  The  government  of  Viet- 
nam has  committed  30  percent  of  its  annual 
investment  to  agriculture  over  the  next 
several  years. 

India  disaster  response 
mounts 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  has 
launched  its  response  to  the  November  19 
cyclone  which  struck  India’s  east  coast. 
They  have  mobilized  80  volunteers  through 
the  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship 
of  India  to  aid  in  disaster  relief. 

The  damage  is  concentrated  in  the  state 
of  Andhra  Pradesh  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
India.  The  storm  brought  over  15  inches  of 
rain,  60-mile-per-hour  winds,  and  20-foot 
tidal  waves.  It  is  labeled  the  worst  cyclone  to 
hit  Andhra  Pradesh  in  113  years. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
Henry  Fast,  Paul  Kennel,  and  A.  C.  Lobe 
and  Indian  MCC  staff  have  also  dropped 
their  other  projects  and  rushed  to  the  scene 
to  help  coordinate  the  emergency  response. 
They  are  working  together  with  Village  Re- 
construction Organization  (VRO),  an  In- 
dian interdenominational  religious  agency 
with  whom  MCC  has  a disaster- response 
agreement. 

Over  seven  million  people  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  cyclone.  The  death  toll  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000,  United  Nations  reports  in- 
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Two  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  young  adults 
participated  in  an  MCC  orientation  session 
for  volunteers  in  November.  They  are  Ra- 
leigh D.  Rhodes,  Dayton,  Va.,  and  Rose  Ann 
Horst,  originally  from  St.  Jacob’s,  Ont. 
Rhodes  has  begun  a one-year  term  as  a ma- 
terial aid  assistant  in  Reedley,  Calif.  Horst, 
who  had  been  working  as  a registered  nurse 
at  the  Montreal  (Que.)  General  Hospital, 
began  a two-year  term  of  service  at  God’s 
Lake,  Man.,  where  she’ll  be  involved  in  out- 
post nursing. 


dicate.  The  storm  left  over  two  million 
homeless,  with  over  350,000  houses  des- 
troyed in  Gunter  District  alone,  the  area 
where  Mennonite  efforts  are  concentrated. 

Crops  have  been  damaged  on  more  than 
2.7  million  acres  in  Gunter  and  Andhra 
Pradesh’s  four  other  coastal  districts,  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  over  $353  million.  No  Men- 
nonite congregations  are  located  in  the  area 
struck  by  the  storm. 

By  December  2 MCC  had  rushed  $53,000 
to  India.  Plans  are  to  use  half  of  these  funds 
for  “cleanup,  volunteer  support,  clothing 
purchase,  and  medical  relief.  ” The  other 
half  will  be  used  for  housing  repair  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  Indian  government  indicates  that  it 
has  food  supplies  and  will  take  care  of  dis- 
tribution. The  initial  VRO  and  Mennonite 
response  was  to  bury  human  and  animal 
corpses  to  prevent  disease  and  to  provide 
water  purification  supplies,  medical  person- 
nel, and  supplies  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 
cholera. 

“These  funds  are  just  the  beginning,”  in- 
dicates William  T.  Snyder,  executive  sec- 
retary. “India  is  suffering  from  a disaster  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Guatemala  earthquake 
or  the  cyclone  that  hit  Bangladesh  several 
years  ago.  We  will  be  planning  a major 
response  lasting  a year  or  more  and  requir- 
ing perhaps  $150,000  to  $200,000.  ” 

Workshop  looks  at 
passing  on  peace  values 

“Communicating  Peace  Concerns — Family- 
Style,”  a weekend  workshop,  evolved  from  a 
group  of  people  in  the  Goshen-Elkhart  area. 
The  focus  of  their  concern  was  teaehing 
children  within  the  family  setting  the  values 
which  promote  peace  and  justice. 


The  workshop  was  held  at  Greencroft 
Center  on  Friday  evening,  November  18 
and  continued  the  following  day,  November 
19,  at  Camp  Mack.  Representatives  from 
the  area  Mennonite  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregations  attended. 

Resource  people  were  Bev  and  Charlie 
Lord  who  are  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteers  working  on  peace  concerns. 
On  Friday  evening  Charlie  led  the  group  in 
a study  on  what  the  Bible  says  about  af- 
fluence, materialism,  and  competition.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  discussion  centered 
around  distribution  and  use  of  world  re- 
sources, poverty  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  how  our  affluence  affects  other  people 
and  causes  violence. 

Dale  Schumm  from  Elkhart  helped  the 
group  think  about  television  and  the  effect 
violence  has  on  children.  The  film,  T.V.  the 
Anonymous  Teacher  was  shown. 

Saturday  evening  Don  Munn  from  Elk- 
hart spoke  about  the  psychological  impact 
on  children  whose  family  values  and 
lifestyle  differ  from  their  peers.  Don  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  good  models.  “If 
parents  can  handle  it,  our  children  can.”  If 
there  is  a sound  foundation  one  can  be  more 
relaxed  about  peer  pressures.  Needs  should 
be  met  in  the  family  and  its  support  system; 
unmet  needs  equal  insecurity  which  pro- 
duces anger. 

People  attending  the  workshop  were  en- 
couraged to  give  leadership  in  their  home 
congregations  to  continue  the  study. 


^^Circuit  rider''  links  North 
Central  congregations 

Stretching  from  Wisconsin  to  Montana,  the 
North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  spec- 
ializes in  wide  open  spaces.  And  like  the  cir- 
cuit-riding preacher  of  another  era,  David 
Helmuth  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  No- 
vember visiting  12  of  the  16  widely  dis- 
persed congregations  of  the  conference. 
Helmuth’s  “horse”  was  his  1975  Honda 
Civic — on  which  he  logged  some  3,500 
miles. 

Helmuth  was  invited  by  North  Central 
Conference  to  encourage  and  assist  con- 
gregations in  their  teaching  ministry.  He  in- 
troduced teacher  training  materials  from 
The  Foundation  Series,  presented  The  Peo- 
ple of  God  in  Community  adult/youth  elec- 
tive, and  in  several  settings  spoke  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  teacher. 

Duane  Oesch,  chairman  of  North  Cen- 
tral’s Congregational  Ministries  Com- 
mission and  pastor  of  the  Fairview  con- 
gregation, Surrey,  North  Dakota,  com- 
mented that  “we  really  appreciated  having 
David  share  with  us.  It  was  a real  blessing 
for  our  congregation,  and  I’m  sure  I can 
speak  for  the  other  congregations  of  our 
conference  as  well. 

The  smallest  group  Helmuth  spoke  to  was 
three,  the  largest  about  75.  He  is  associate 
secretary  for  Congregational  Education  and 
Literature  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries. 


This  church,  which  seats  400  people,  was  built  by  Soviet  German  emigrants  (Umsiedler)  and 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  23.  The  structure  and  building  lot,  costing  an  estimated  $500,000, 
belongs  to  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Ghurch  of  Espelkamp,  West  Germany.  It  has  a membership 
of  277.  In  spite  of  the  high  cost  the  congregation  had  nearly  completed  all  payments  by  the  time 
of  the  dedication.  Even  more  amazing  was  the  fact  that  the  congregation  is  scarcely  three  years 
old  and  that  they  completed  the  building  project  in  the  short  space  of  only  six  months.  The  most 
impressive  aspect  of  the  project  was  the  way  members  volunteered  to  do  the  actual  work. 
Volunteer  labor  saved  them  $255,000.  The  Espelkamp  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  had  its  begin- 
ning when  three  families  from  the  Soviet  town  of  Rakvere,  Estonia,  emigrated  to  West  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  1974. 
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Nepali  Christians  rejoice  over  O.T.  translation 


“Thank  you,  Oh  God,  for  the  new  Bible  in 
our  hands,”  was  the  sentiment  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  who  gathered  recently  in  a lit- 
tle church  in  the  middle  of  Kathmandu, 
Nepal.  From  their  Nepali  songbooks  they 
sang: 

Aha!  What  a good  Word  the  Lord  has 
given! 

When  I read  the  Word,  how  greatly  my 
desire  grows! 

When  I read  the  Word,  then  my  heart  fills 
with  joy! 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  stood  and 
opened  a new  book,  the  whole  Bible  in  Ne- 
pali, and  read  selected  passages  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Another 
speaker  told  about  the  history  of  the  making 
of  this  book. 

A New  Testament  has  been  in  steady  use 
since  around  1900.  It  received  many  reprints 
and  a thorough  revision  in  the  1960s,  but  the 
Old  Testament  lagged  behind  and  had  be- 
come all  but  lost.  Its  first  translation  was 
printed  in  1914.  The  copies  of  that  edition 
were  used  for  a generation,  but  went  out  of 
print.  Those  remaining  became  worn;  their 
pages  were  of  poor  paper  which  broke  when 
bent.  A few  books  were  in  use  among  the 
Christians  in  India,  but  among  the  Chris- 


tians in  Nepal  for  a generation  there  have 
not  been  ten  copies. 

The  Bible  Society  appointed  a committee 
to  work  at  a new  translation.  At  least  a dozen 
men  have  worked  at  the  job  over  20  years. 

For  200  years  Nepal  had  a policy  of  isola- 


This  old  Grandmother  from  Nepal  waited  most 
of  her  life  to  get  a copy  of  the  Bible  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  now  she  has  it  in  her  hands. 


Social  workers,  theologians 
discuss  justice  and  service 

Is  social  work  distinctly  Christian?  Or  is  it  a 
secularization  of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic? 

Do  professional  social  workers  support  a 
social  and  economic  establishment  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  client.  Or  are  they 
able  to  individually  emulate  the  justice  of 
Yahweh  and  the  service  of  Christ? 

About  90  Mennonite  students,  professors, 
and  practitioners  grappled  with  these  and 
other  questions  in  a “Workshop  on  Justice 
and  Social  Service”  at  Goshen  College  from 
November  18  to  20. 

Lester  Click,  professor  of  social  work  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  opened  the 
workshop  with  an  introduction  to  the  Men- 
nonite experience  in  social  services. 

Click  stated  that  the  church  now  has 
within  it  a mental  health  foundation,  mental 
hospitals,  services  for  the  retarded  and  the 
elderly,  medical  hospitals,  and  hundreds  of 
social  workers.  In  1950,  said  Click,  not  one 
MSW  existed  in  the  Mennonite  constit- 
uency. Today  between  1,100  and  1,500 
social  work  graduates  have  joined  the  pro- 
fessional ranks. 

Alan  Keith-Lucas,  professor  emeritus  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  author  of  Giving  and  Taking 
Help,  gave  the  keynote  address.  Keith- 
Lucas,  spoke  about  the  institutionalization  of 
service,  which,  he  said,  has  resulted  from  an 
increasing  interdependence  of  individuals. 


the  increased  complexity  of  society,  and 
fragmentation  of  the  church.  Now  only  the 
federal  government  is  big  enough  to  speak 
for  the  poor,  the  wealthy,  and  the  un- 
popular. 

The  Christian,  according  to  Keith-Lucas, 
has  three  options  in  relating  to  institu- 
tionalism: he  can  continue  to  offer  personal 
services  to  a selected  group  in  need,  such  as 
the  parents  of  abused  children  or  victims  of 
rape;  he  can  join  the  system  and  try  to  give 
it  “a  bit  of  Christian  flavor  or  add  a bit  of 
evangelism  to  it”;  or  he  can  be  both  a critic 
of  the  system  and  a witness  to  something 
different. 

This  workshop  represented  a beginning  of 
dialogue  across  disciplines  (theology  and 
social  work)  and  agencies  (academic  and 
service).  Participants  did  not  reach  con- 
sensus on  some  issues,  but  certain  convic- 
tions began  to  emerge. 

All  agreed  that  justice,  which  was  never 
neatly  defined,  is  the  proper  end  of  social 
service.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a general 
consensus  that  Christian  social  servants 
must  find  their  identification  with  the  poor 
and  dispossessed  and  that  the  needy  must  be 
involved  in  the  assessment  of  their  needs. 

What  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
church  should  be  in  social  services  was  not 
established.  A continuation  committee  is 
planned  to  keep  alive  the  dialogue. 

The  workshop,  which  was  a follow-up  to  a 
consultation  held  last  fall  for  social  service 
personnel,  was  sponsored  by  Goshen  Col- 
lege’s Center  for  Discipleship. 


tion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  keeping  its 
borders  closed  to  visitors.  This  policy  has  ex- 
cluded Christians  with  their  Bibles  and  their 
missionary  work.  During  that  long  time 
there  was  active  witnessing  along  the 
borders  to  the  people  coming  in  and  out,  as 
well  as  to  the  Nepalese  who  had  emigrated 
and  were  scattered  in  north  India  (now  5 
million).  Several  hundred  thousand  gospels, 
together  with  tracts,  were  sold  and  dis- 
tributed with  this  witness.  Attempts  were 
made  to  enter  Nepal  for  distributing  the  Bi- 
ble, but  this  was  not  allowed. 

In  1951  Nepal  had  a change  of  govern- 
ment and  the  new  regime  allowed  Chris- 
tians to  live  in  the  country  and  to  practice 
their  religion.  There  are  today  several  hun- 
dred Christians  in  the  country.  So  this  new, 
complete  Bible  is  a great  boon  and  blessing 
and  cause  for  rejoicing  to  them. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  are  members  of 
the  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 

Voice  of  a Friend 
getting  through 
say  Russian  immigrants 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  Russian  program.  Voice  of  a 
Friend,  recently  attended  a radio  conference 
held  near  Frankfurt,  Germany.  There  he 
met  new  immigrants  from  the  USSR  who 
confirmed  the  value  of  the  radio  ministry. 

Three  of  the  immigrants  were  preachers. 
One  told  how  four  of  his  children  came  to 
the  Lord  through  the  radio  broadcasts,  and 
how  much  Voice  of  a Friend  means  to  thou- 
sands of  Christians  in  the  USSR.  Many  of 
these  listeners  are  isolated  from  other  Chris- 
tians, without  Bibles  or  hymnbooks. 

One  of  the  other  ministers  told  of  his 
travels  throughout  the  USSR.  In  his  jour- 
neys from  north  to  south,  east  to  west,  he 
found  people  everywhere  who  regularly 
listen  to  the  broadcasts.  He  said  that  the 
communist  governments  of  eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR  know  the  importance  of  these 
religious  programs  which  can  be  heard  by 
day  or  by  night. 

After  the  conference,  Vasil  visited  Pa- 
derborn,  Germany,  where  he  had  spoken 
two  years  earlier.  As  he  addressed  the  group 
again,  he  discovered  that  new  immigrants  in 
the  audience  recognized  his  voice  from  hav- 
ing heard  him  on  the  broadcasts. 

A man  approached  him  after  the  last 
service  and  told  him  that  he  has  been  listen- 
ing to  Vasil  since  1963  (he  formerly  lived  in 
Tomsk,  Siberia).  He  told  Vasil,  “We  have 
prayed  to  God  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
meet  this  brother  from  the  Voice  of  a Friend 
before  we  die,  and  here  you  are!  ” 

Vasil  says,  “Then  he  kissed  me  with  a 
great  love,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He 
told  me  also  how  much  people  like  these 
broadcasts  and  listen  to  them  with  prayer.” 
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Elmer  Neufeld, 

51,  academic  dean  of 
Bluffton  College,  has 
been  named  president 
of  the  college  in  a 
term  beginning  on 
Jan.  1,  1978.  Neufeld 
is  a native  of  Kansas. 

He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bluffton 
faculty  since  1965  and 
has  been  academic 
dean  since  1974.  He 
holds  a doctorate  in  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  currently 
president  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Bluffton  College  is  affiliated 
with  the  General  Conference.  Neufeld  is  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Presidium. 

Openings  are  available  immediately  for 
Voluntary  Service  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Needed  are  RNs  for 
Columbus,  Ohio,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
Walsenburg,  Colo. ; alcoholism  aid,  San 
Francisco;  construction  workers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Spencer,  Okla. ; maintenance 
worker,  San  Juan,  P.R. ; van  driver,  London, 
Ont. ; and  teacher  aide,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
For  information  contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A Music  Festival  focusing  on  the  work  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  is  planned  for  Mar. 
31  and  Apr.  1 and  2 at  Goshen  College. 
Sponsored  by  the  Goshen  College  music  de- 
partment, the  Festival  will  bring  together 
students,  faculty,  music  alumni,  and  friends 
for  a weekend  of  great  music.  A perfor- 
mance of  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Passion  on 
Sunday  at  2:00  p.m.  will  climax  an  agenda 
of  lectures,  recitals,  concerts,  and  rehearsals. 
The  Passion,  with  choirs  and  orchestra,  will 
be  directed  by  Dr.  Doyle  Preheim  of  the 
Goshen  College  music  faculty.  Guest  lec- 
turer for  the  Festival  will  be  Dr.  J.  Evan 
Kreider,  a 1964  alumnus  of  Goshen  College 
and  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Persons  interested  in  fur- 
ther information  about  the  Festival  may 
contact  the  department  of  music  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Marlboro  Mennonite  Church,  Marlboro, 
Ohio,  has  recently  contributed  seven  of  its 
200  members  to  service  assignments.  Rich- 
ard and  Lois  Landis  who  formerly  pastored 
the  congregation  are  serving  in  New  Jersey 
with  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.  Dave 
and  Mayela  Diller  and  Julie  Yoder  are  serv- 
ing with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Vol- 
untary Service  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  Working 
closely  with  the  Church  of  the  Lamb,  Dave 
serves  in  a home  repair  project,  Mayela  as  a 
community  service  worker,  and  Julie  as  a 
teacher  at  Church  of  the  Lamb  Day  Care 


Two-year  career 
programs  at 

Hesston  College 


Four  years  of  college  isn’t  for  everyone.  In  addition  to 
skills  courses,  you  can  get  Bible  and  enrichment  classes 
in  music,  art,  etc.  Also  a strong,  two-year  transfer  pro- 
gram. 


Career  programs  in: 

Agriculture 
Agri-business 
Automotive  Technology 
Aviation 

Bible  and  Christian  Service 
Building  Technology 
Business  — Middle  Management 
Dietetic  Assistant 
Early  Childhood  Education 


Electronics 
Home  Management 
Medical  Secretary 
Nursing,  R.N. 
Respiratory  Therapy 
Professional  Secretary 
Social  Service  Associate 
Teacher  Aide 


Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316-327-4221,  ext.  229 
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Center.  Two  additional  Marlboro  members 
are  working  toward  service  assignments 
with  MBM. 


Mennonite  Bibliography,  1631-1961  is  an 
indispensable  tool  for  researchers  of 
Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  history  and 
thought.  Consisting  of  more  than  28,000 
bibliographic  entries,  it  has  just  been 
released  by  Herald  Press.  Both  bibliogra- 
phies were  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  a re- 
search agency  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  Volume  I,  containing 
more  than  500  pages,  includes  international 
entries  for  Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Volume  II,  with  more  than  600 
pages,  contains  the  North  America  listings 
plus  the  three  extensive  indices  to  both 
volumes.  Mennonite  Bibliography,  1631- 
1961,  compiled  by  Nelson  P.  Springer  and 
A.  J.  Klassen,  retails  at  $118  for  the  two- 
volume  set  ($129.80  in  Canada).  Individual 
volumes  at  $62.50  ($68.70  in  Canada). 

As  a part  of  their  weekly  unit  Bible 
studies,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VSers 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  have  started  a unit 


prayer  list.  '‘This  is  helpful  in  making  us 
able  to  share  our  personal  requests  for 
family,  friends,  or  ourselves,”  they  said.  “By 
sharing  these  we  are  able  to  better  under- 
stand each  other.  Through  bearing  each 
other’s  burdens  we  can  also  rejoice  together 
when  we  see  the  Lord’s  answer.  ” VS  in  Win- 
ston-Salem is  a part  of  the  outreach  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Vest  Mill  Mennonite  Church. 

New  address:  Eunice  and  Daniel  Miller, 
3003‘/2  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  In  late 
November  Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter  re- 
turned after  furlough  to  their  missionary 
assignment  among  the  Toba,  Mocovi,  and 
Pilage  Indians  of  northern  Argentina.  Their 
address  is  Casilla  53,  3700  Pcia  R.  Saenz 
Pena,  Chaco,  Argentina. 

Steve  Denlinger 
has  been  awarded  the 
Daniel  J.  and  Lizzie 
Sommers  Scholarship 
at  Goshen  College. 

The  Sommers  Schol- 
arship assists  deserv- 
ing students  of  the 
highest  academic 
standing  who  are  pre- 
paring for  church 
work,  human  devel- 
opment, or  related 
Christian  service.  Steve  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  Denlinger,  East  Petersburg, 
Pa.  He  is  a 1971  graduate  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  and  is  now  a fifth-year 
senior  at  Goshen  College  majoring  in  his- 
tory, natural  science,  and  English.  He  plans 
to  enter  seminary  next  fall.  During  the 
winter  trimester  of  1977  Steve  edited  the 
Goshen  College  “Record.  ” John  A.  Lapp, 
Goshen  College  dean,  reported  that  through 
Steve’s  editorship  the  weekly  eight-to-ten- 
page  newspaper  “ reached  a level  of  sophisti- 
cation rarely  seen  on  our  campus  or  any 


other  college  campus.  ” 

Eighteen  adults  and  three  children 
gathered  at  Hombetsu,  Hokkaido,  Nov.  18- 
20,  for  the  1977  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Mission.  The  program  included 
three  devotional  periods  led  by  Elaine  Rich 
on  the  themes  of  forgiveness,  faith,  and 
thanksgiving.  The  business  session  led  by 
Charles  Shenk  involved  much  discussion 
about  the  present  dollar-yen  exchange. 
Eamily  and  congregational  news  and 
concerns  were  shared.  The  main  speaker, 
Paul  Peachey,  traveled  from  Moscow,  where 
he  had  participated  in  a Christian  peace 
conference.  On  Sunday  morning  the  group 
divided  and  worshiped  with  nearby  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  Hombetsu,  Ashoro, 
and  Rikubetsu. 

Takio  Tanase  recently  taught  the  Eastern 
Hokkaido  Bible  School  course  in  Biblical  In- 
terpretation at  the  Nakashibetsu  congrega- 
tion, using  1 Peter.  The  congregation  is  now 
planning  for  a four-day  Bible  school  in 
January.  Ruth  and  Charles  Shenk  led  a 
seminar  on  Christian  Family  Life  for 
the  Furano  congregation.  “This  has  really 
helped  my  husband  and  me  to  talk  things 
over  and  have  a closer  relationship,”  one 
participant  said. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  program 
secretaries  are  projecting  a new  urban  mis- 
sion outreach.  The  objective  would  be  to 
begin  a church  in  major  urban  area  with  the 
joint  involvement  of  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Home  Missions,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Relief  and  Service,  and  Student 
Services  Divisions.  “Our  goal  would  be  to 
use  a coordinated  involvement  of  each  divi- 
sion along  with  the  involvement  of  one  of 
our  conference  home  mission  commissions 
to  plant  a new  Christian  community,”  said 
H.  Earnest  Bennett.  “We  need  to  hear  a 
clear  call  of  God  and  the  leading  of  His 


Steve  Denlinger 


■ or  17  years  Vernon  Neuschwander  has  been  a printer  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  When  the  presses  are  running  you  have  to  yell  so 
Vernon  can  hear. 

Vernon  prints  brochures,  books,  Mission-Focus,  children’s  projects, 
and  some  things  you  find  in  your  church  mailbox.  Sometimes  he  is  so 
busy  that  he  eats  his  lunch  standing  in  front  of  the  press. 

When  editors  run  to  him  and  say,  “Oops,  can  I change  this?”  Vernon 
smiles  and  says,  “Too  late!”  That’s  how  Vernon  is  on  board  with  the 
Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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Spirit  in  our  hearts  and  minds  to  go  where 
He  is  ready  to  build  a community  of  believ- 
ers,” he  said  in  a memo  to  staff.  He  called 
staff  to  a prayer  focus  for  the  project.  The 
staff  will  need  to  consider  how  to  choose  a 
city,  how  to  get  the  project  started,  what 
person  and  money  resources  will  be  needed, 
and  how  administration  can  be  most  effec- 
tively coordinated  to  support  development 
of  a new  church  community. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  seventeen  at  Central, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  two  at  Midland,  Mich. 


readers  say 


“A  Plea  for  Loyalty  and  Commitment”  by 
Charles  Gautsche  Ck>spel  Herald,  page  891,  No- 
vember 22,  1977,  is  a broken-record  technique  of 
shaming  one  who  does  not  go  along  with  the  cur- 
rent fads  of  a current  leadership  group.  I too  love 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  am  convinced  as  I 
understand  the  Word  of  God  historically  that  it 
has  the  most  to  offer.  I too  am  concerned,  trou- 
bled, and  hurt  by  some  things  going  on  in  the  de- 
nomination. but  obviously  not  the  same  things 
Mr.  Gautsche  is  concerned  and  troubled  and  hurt 
over. 

I am  concerned,  troubled,  and  hurt  that  there 
seems  to  be  a greater  call  of  loyalty  to  a group  and 
heritage  than  to  Jesus,  that  a new  hermeneutics  is 
used  to  effect  desired  change.  And  that  too  often 
one  is  not  heard  on  something  as  the  trend  in  Sun- 
day school  material  unless  there  is  a drastic  move 
such  as  changing  by  congregations  of  Sunday 
school  material  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  material  to  other  publishers  by  32  percent 
of  a large  conference.  Paul  Kraybill’s  eighteen- 
page  report  of  Conference  Consultations  with 
twenty  Mennonite  Conferences,  March  24,  1975, 
page  7,  says,  “The  most  pervasive  and  repeated 
criticism  was  directed  toward  the  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  and  its  publications,  particularly 
several  recent  books  and  curriculum  materials.” 
As  pastor,  members  repeatedly  came  to  me  with 
complaints  on  the  emphasis,  content,  and  method 
of  interpretation  of  Scripture  used  in  the  Sunday 
school  material.  Some  of  them  wrote  in  their 
concerns,  but  it  seemed  to  take  a drastic  move  to 
be  heard  to  effect  change  such  as  we  have  seen 
the  last  quarter,  in  my  estimation  the  best  Sunday 
school  quarter  in  years. 

I haa  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  our  college 
presidents  sit  in  my  office  ana  tell  me,  “we  made 
a mistake  in  our  philosophy  of  education  the  past 
decade.”  I heard  it,  but  what  about  the  untold 
number  of  students  who  are  lost  to  the  church  be- 
cause of  that  philosophy?  What  about  the  home 
folks  who  knew  long  before  the  college  adminis- 
trators that  it  was  a wrong  philosophy?  Have  they 
been  told? 

Mr.  Gautsche  says,  “There  is  no  reason  we  need 
to  have  a lack  of  money  . . , lack  of  personnel,  no 
reason  why  we  should  have  a shortage  of  students 
in  our  schools,  or  that  we  should  be  using  ma- 
terials other  than  our  own.”  Yes,  Mr.  Gautsche,  I 
believe  there  is  a reason.  For  instance,  loyalty, 
commitment,  and  trust  to  Jesus,  to  be  of  any 
value,  need  to  be  built  and  matured  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  Him,  because  He  is  faithful;  be- 
cause of  what  He  has  done  for  me,  I trust  and 
commit  my  life  to  Him.  A blind,  immature,  Sun- 
day school  faith  won’t  cut  it  for  long  in  today’s 
world.  Rather,  we  call  for  a mature,  tried,  ex- 
perienced relationship  with  Jesus.  This  relation- 
ship develops  loyalty,  trust,  and  renewed  commit- 
ment to  Him. 

I believe  it  is  the  same  with  our  institutions.  If 
you  are  calling  for  a blind,  shallow  loyalty  because 


of  heritage  it  will  basically  be  useless  and  ego- 
centric. Rather,  loyalty,  commitment,  and  trust 
must  develop,  and  there  must  be  more  than  heri- 
tage to  cause  it  to  develop;  it  needs  to  be  earned. 
Then  where  there  is  cause  for  trust,  loyalty,  and 
commitment,  I am  confident  it  will  follow. — 
Percy  Gerig,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  work  in  editing 
the  Gospel  Herald.  I want  to  say  I appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  cartoons  you  have  been  using.  I feel  this 
speaks  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  a sense  of  humor 
in  His  earthly  life.  This  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has 
often  been  overlooked.  Perhaps  along  with  the 
cartoons  there  might  be  some  short  articles  dis- 
cussing this  aspect  of  His  life. 

May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  you  in  His 
service. — Eldon  D.  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111. 


Thank  you.  Editor  Dan,  for  requiring  Menno 
Be  Hurd  to  be  named  as  well  as  heard.  When  the 
tongue  owns  a face,  I can  write  to  H.  Ralph 
Hernley  if  I want  more  help  with  forming  a 
“Spenders  Anonymous”  in  our  community. 

But  I still  wish  to  feel  the  thunderclaps  of 
Prophet  Menno  Be  Hurd.  Menno,  why  can  you 
not  continue  to  be  a “profit”  to  us?  Must  your 
tongue  vanish  if  we  know  your  face?  Before,  I 
could  only  listen;  now  I want  to  speak  with  you? 
Please  dialect  to  us  again  and  again — why  not? 

Must  you  sit  alone  with  your  truth?  One  day 
when  I was  left  alone  with  my  truth,  I began  to 
try  to  imagine  what  Absolute  Truth  would  look 
like  when  I met  it  at  the  end  of  the  ages:  Would  it 
be  cold,  colossal  letters — “T  RUTH”?  (And  if  I 
were  Chinese  and  could  not  decipher  the  script?) 
Then  Professor  Caird  helped  me,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Revelation:  "The  end  is  not  so  much 
an  event  (an  “it”)  as  it  is  a Person.” 

All  my  arguments  crumbled  and  Christ  rose 
gloriously:  The  “All  in  All”  is  a Person,  warm  and 
responsive,  responsively  warm!  And  now  as  I 
commune  with  Him,  I find  He  has  lots  of  com- 
munity around  Him  worshiping  with  me,  but  not 
my  momentary  truth.  Menno,  can  you  continue 
to  be  a voice  of  that  community?  Why  not?  Please 
do  not  give  up  the  ghost;  please,  not  before  you 
are  through. — Paul  G.  Landis,  Carstairs,  Alta. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bauman,  Keith  and  Sandra  (Brubacher),  Elora, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Brandee  Leigh,  Oct.  17, 1977. 

Breneman,  Melvin  R.  and  Doris  E.  (Reist), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Neil  An- 
drew, Nov.  17, 1977. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


Garrett,  Millard  and  Priscilla  (Forry),  Guate- 
mala, C.A.,  second  daughter,  Kimberly  Lynn, 
Nov.  17,  1977. 

Geiser,  Byron  and  Jerri  (Hranko),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Erin  Elizabeth,  Nov.  23,  1977. 

Hege,  David  E.  and  Lois  Mae  (Brenneman), 
Pickle  Lake,  Ont.,  first  child,  Timothy  David, 
Oct,  14,  1977. 

Hertzler,  Gene  and  Patricia  (Heatwole),  Pow- 
hatan, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karla  An- 
nette, Oct.  26,  1977, 

Hurst,  Leon  and  Rosella  (Augsburger),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  La- 
wanda  Rose,  Nov.  24,  1977. 

Miller,  John  and  Barbara  (Paul),  Agadir,  Mo- 
rocco, third  son,  Jedediah  J.,  Nov.  4,  1977. 

Mullet,  William,  Jr.,  and  Debbie  (Griffin), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Amy  Jo,  Oct.  30,  1977. 

Overholt,  Joseph  and  Vicky  (Hoeflick),  Freder- 
icktown,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Brent 
Anthony,  Nov.  27,  1977. 

Showalter,  Earl  D.  and  Susan  (Lehman),  Mid- 
dletown, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Hea- 
ther Lyn,  Nov.  25, 1977. 

Wenger,  David  A.  and  Ruth  (Yoder),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Stefan  David,  Oct.  12, 
1977. 

Witmer,  Jay  and  Elsie  (Heistand),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Melissa  Joy,  Nov. 
9,  1977. 

Zimmerly,  James  and  Carol  (Miller),  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter.  Holly 
Ann,  Nov.  20,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh’’  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Belser — Yordy. — Steve  Belser,  Morton,  111., 
United  Missionary  Church,  and  Kim  Yordy, 
Morton,  111.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Donald 
Young  and  James  Detweiler,  Nov.  19,  1977. 

Frieburger — Eby. — Kenneth  Frieburger,  El- 
mira, Ont.,  and  Naomi  Eby,  Elmira,  Ont.,  by 
Clarence  Houser,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

Hornsby — Bauman. — Richard  Hornsby  and 
Marlene  Bauman,  both  of  Elora,  Ont.,  by  Ray 
Bauman,  Nov,  12,  1977. 

Hochstetler — Mullet. — Glenn  Gene  Hoch- 
stetler,  Wolford,  N.D.,  Lakeview  cong..  and  Betty 
Ann  Mullet,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong., 
by  Vernon  Hochstetler,  father  of  the  groom,  and 
Stan  Kauffman,  Nov.  19,  1977. 

Martin — Yoder. — Rodney  B.  Martin,  Duchess, 
Alta.,  and  Evelyn  F.  Yoder,  Tofield,  Alta.,  by  Paul 
Voegtlin,  June  4,  1977. 

Miller — Birk. — Wayne  A.  Miller,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Kim  Birk,  Uniontown,  Ohio,  both  of 
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Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Nov.  26, 
1977. 

Shirk — Hess. — Maynard  R.  Shirk,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Alsace  Manor  cong.,  and  Alice  E.  Hess, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  by  Mahlon 
Hess,  Oct.  21,  1977. 

Stauffer — Warfel. — Thomas  L.  Stauffer  and  L. 
Elaine  Warfel,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park- 
view  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  Nov.  26, 1977. 

Swartzendruber  — Swartzendruber.  — Ralph 
Swartzendruber,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River 
cong.,  and  Debra  Swartzendruber,  Elkton,  Mich., 
Micnigan  Avenue  cong.,  by  Charles  Haarer,  Nov. 
12,  1977. 

York — Freed. — Larry  York,  Telford,  Pa.,  Sou- 
derton  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Freed,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Calvary  Church,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and 
Robert  Smith,  Nov.  25,  1977. 


obituaries 

lilcs.scd  arc  tlif  dead  which  dir  in  thr  Ijnrd  (Rrv.  14:13).  Wr 
srrk  |)ijl)Ii>h  ohitnarirs  of  a)!  wim  dir  as  mrinhrrs  <»f  thr  Mrri- 
iinnilr  Clmrrh  f’lrasr  do  m»t  srnd  ii.s  tihittiurirs  of  ndativrs  from 
othrr  drnoiniiiations 

Burkholder,  Alpheus  Franklin,  son  of 
Abraham  and  Rebecca  Catherine  Burkholder,  was 
born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  July  12,  1883;  died 
at  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Nov.  21, 
1977;  aged  94  y.  On  Nov.  29,  1906,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Susan  Berry,  who  died  on  Jan.  29,  1960. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Aaron  D.,  Timothy  H.,  and 
Melvin  J.  Burkholder),  3 daughters  (Clara — Mrs. 
Ruel  W.  Driver,  Anna  Mary  Burkholder,  and  Mrs. 
Eva  B.  Burkholder),  24  grandchildren,  and  15 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Andrew).  On  Dec.  31,  1939,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  served  Springdale  and  Hil- 
debrand Mennonite  churches.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  24,  in  charge 
of  Roy  D.  Kiser  and  Duane  E.  Gingerich;  inter- 
ment in  Springdale  Church  Cemetery. 

Byer,  Lois  Lauraine,  daughter  of  Earl  and 
Marietta  (Kilmer)  Bontrager,  was  born  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Aug.  25,  1944;  died  at  Toronto  Western 
Hospital,  Nov.  19,  1977;  aged  33  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Murray  Byer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Snerri  and  Heather),  her  parents, 
2 sisters  (Carolyn  and  Mary — Mrs.  Donald 
Rhoadarmer),  and  3 brothers  (Ervin,  Larry,  and 
Dennis).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Wideman 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Paul  Martin  and 
Harold  Roadway;  interment  in  adjoining  cem- 
etery. 

Franz,  Jason  Daniel,  son  of  Helmut  and 
Martha  (Gingerich)  Franz,  was  born  at  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  Oct.  18,  1977;  died  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1977;  aged  7 d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  one  sister  (Tonya),  2 brothers  (Kurt  and 
Matthew,  his  twin),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gingerich),  paternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Kate  Franz),  and  one  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Fannie  Bontrager).  One  sister 
(Heidi  Marie)  preceded  him  in  death  on  Mar.  31, 
1970.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Brubaker  and  James  Carpenter;  interment  in 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Gnagey,  Jonas,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and  Eva 
(Maust)  Gnagey,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  24,  1890;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Nov.  26.  1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Nov.  28,  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Gertrude  Bender,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Russell),  3 daughters 
(Gladys,  Germdine — Mrs.  Dale  Widmer,  and  De- 
lores — Mrs.  Mahlon  Leichty),  2 brothers  (Howard 
and  Elias),  and  one  sister  (Amelia  Gnagey).  One 
son  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a member  of  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer; 
interment  in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Charles  Seiber,  son  of  D.  B.  and 


Mattie  E.  (Sharp)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Ken- 
mare,  N.D.,  Sept.  21,  1910;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Salem,  Ore.,  Nov.  23,  1977;  aged  67  y.  On  Jan. 
12,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Bernice  Widmer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(sharon — Mrs.  Donald  Clay,  Ardis — Mrs.  Duane 
King),  a foster  daughter  (Rosemarie — Mrs.  Curtis 
Zehr),  one  son  (Darrel),  12  grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Chester,  Freeman,  Tillman,  and  Wil- 
liam), and  5 sisters  (Minnie — Mrs.  Joel  Roth, 
Grace  Pollard,  Lela  Richerson,  Orpha — Mrs.  Ar- 
nold Saucy,  and  Mabel — Mrs.  Wilbur  Shank).  He 
was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  John  Willems 
and  Wilbert  Nafziger;  interment  in  Zion  Men- 
nonite cemetery,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Lowery,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Catherine  (Braum)  Peters,  was  born  in  Nebraska, 
June  27,  1893;  died  at  Harbor  Springs,  Mich., 
Oct.  19,  1977;  aged  84  y.  One  June  21,  1913,  she 
was  married  to  Arthur  Lowery,  who  died  on  Oct. 
7,  1928.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Samuel  and  Oliver), 
one  daughter  (Della — Mrs.  Emmanuel  Bru- 
bacher),  13  grandchildren,  32  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  P.  H.  Penner, 
Margaret — Mrs.  H.  J.  Martins,  and  Agnes — Mrs. 
Tony  Timmer.  She  was  a member  of  Maple  River 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Stone  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of 
William  Wickey;  interment  in  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery, Brutus,  Mich. 

Miller,  Hannah  Etta,  daughter  of  Timothy  J. 
and  Mary  (Powell)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1892;  died  at  Virginia  Mennonite 
Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1977;  aged  85 
y.  On  Dec.  27,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Ernest  H. 
Miller,  who  died  on  Feb.  12,  1973.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Harvey),  5 grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  2 brotn^ers  (Roy  and  Powell).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  7 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  17,  in  charge 
of  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  and  George  R.  Brunk  11; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Snyder,  Nancy  Fran,  daughter  of  George  and 
Florence  (Gilkerson)  Cambell,  was  born  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Nov.  21,  1896;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Camdenton,  Mo.,  Nov.  25,  1977; 
aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Jess  J.  Snyder,  who  died  in  September  1960.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Clara  Phillips),  3 
sons  (J.  R.,  Robert  R.,  and  Frank  W.),  20  grand- 
children, and  19  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  27,  in  charge 
of  Allen  Zook,  and  at  Ann  Street  United  Men- 
nonite Church,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of 
Allen  Zook;  interment  in  Swan  Lake  Memorial 
Gardens  Cemetery,  Peoria. 

Steinly,  Jacob  Clarence,  son  of  Jacob  and  Ella 
(Landis)  Steinly,  was  born  at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15,  1894;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1977;  aged  83 
y.  On  Jan.  15,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Virginia 
Myers,  who  died  on  June  13,  1963.  On  Oct.  15, 
1966,  he  was  married  to  Elverda  Freed,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mary 
Cassel,  Kathryn  Heebner,  Dorothy  Dayton,  and 
Betty  Mele),  2 sons  (Norman  M.  and  Wayne  M.), 
33  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  42 
stepgrandchildren,  5 stepdaughters  (Betty — Mrs. 
Thomas  Zendt,  Doris — Mrs.  Charles  Landes, 
Miriam — Mrs.  Charles  Brunstetter,  Susie — Mrs. 
Willis  Derstine,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Michael  Gei- 
ser),  and  6 stepsons  (Franklin,  George,  Stanley, 
Abram,  Robert,  and  Ernest  Clemens).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (J.  Clarence  and 
Marvin).  He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine 
and  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter;  interment  in  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Swarr,  Harry  C.,  son  of  Milton  and  Minnie 
(Cassel)  Swarr,  was  born  Jan.  10,  1895;  died  of  a 


heart  attack  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov. 
10,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Feb.  7, 1918,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Kathryn  Leamon,  who  died  on  Feb.  7, 
1939.  On  Nov.  1,  1941,  he  was  married  to 
Katharine  Hostetter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (J.  Mark  and  Paul  L. ),  6 grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  the  Bethany  Chapel  of 
Landis  Homes  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Kreider,  Raymond  Charles,  John  ^enk,  and 
Melvin  Lauver;  interment  in  East  Petersburg 
Cemetery. 

Unruh,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna 
(Teske)  Unruh,  was  born  at  Freeman,  S.D.,  July 
28,  1895;  died  at  Menno-Haven  Nursing  Home, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On 
Apr.  19,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Hazel  M, 
Kuglin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Paul  Unruh),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Joanne 
Klassen),  6 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
3 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Allen  Morrison,  Helen — 
Mrs.  William  Kramer,  and  Hulda — Mrs.  John 
Penner),  and  5 brothers  (Henry,  Jacob,  John, 
Abram,  and  Peter  Unruh).  On  July  4,  1921,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  served  pas- 
torates in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  In  1973  he  became  a member  of  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  Elmer  Byler,  Jacob  Unruh,  and  Norman 
Schmidt;  interment  in  Cedar  Grove  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Yoder,  Chauncey,  son  of  Harvey  and  Jemima 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  McMinnville,  Ore., 
Jan.  9,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Woodlawn 
Hospital,  Rochester,  Ind.,  Oct.  17,  1977;  aged  73 
y.  On  Oct.  7,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Delilah 
Troyer,  who  died  on  Aug.  26,  1968.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Weldon  Lee),  2 grandsons,  and  2 sisters 
(Silva — Mrs.  Abe  Bontrager,  Wilma — Mrs.  An- 
drew Bontrager).  He  was  a member  of  Salem 
Mennonite  Church.  Interment  in  Christner 
Cemetery,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Yoder,  Paul  W.,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  Oct. 
6,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Nov.  22,  1977;  aged  65  y.  He  was  married  to  Nola 

, who  died  on  Oct.  11,  1977.  Surviving  are  3 

daughters  (Sharon — Mrs.  Tom  Lapsley,  Kathy, 
and  Rhonda),  and  2 sisters  (Esther — Mrs.  Harry 
Linder,  Ruth — Mrs.  Robert  Nyce).  He  was  a 
member  of  Stoner  Heights  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in 
charge  of  Leonard  Garber;  interment  in  Beech 
Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Eugene,  was  born  July  10,  1932; 
died  unexpectedly  on  Nov.  19,  1977;  aged  45  y. 
On  Sept.  29,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
Arlene  Horning,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Robert  and  Glen),  5 daughters  (Linda — 
Mrs.  Elvin  Weaver,  Brenda,  Julia,  Sharon,  and 
Lois),  his  foster  mother,  3 granddaughters,  2 half- 
brothers,  and  4 half-sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Ben  Brubacher, 
Wilmer  Leaman,  and  Luke  Horst;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 
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calendar 

SS  Superintendents’  and  Teachers  Seminar,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa..  Jan.  6-8,  1978. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19, 1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10.  11,  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30, 1978. 
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Chavis  of  Wilmington  10  issued 
appeal  to  Belgrade  conference 

The  case  involving  the  Wilmington  10 
took  on  international  overtones  as  the  34 
countries  which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  on  human  rights  began  their  conference 
in  Belgrade.  The  Czechoslovak  delegate  at 
Belgrade,  Richard  Dvorak,  during  a blister- 
ing attack  against  the  United  States,  re- 
ferred to  the  Wilmington  lO’s  imprisonment 
as  “a  typical  example  of  racist  discrimina- 
tion. ” Earlier,  Benjamin  F.  Chavis,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  nine  members  still  being  held  at  the 
McCain  Correctional  Facility,  reported  that 
he  had  appealed  to  the  Belgrade  conference 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  Wilmington  10. 
The  Wilmington  10  are  nine  young  black 
men  and  a white  woman  sentenced  up  to  34 
years  for  charges  of  unlawful  burning  and 
conspiracy  growing  out  of  1971  racial  distur- 
bances in  North  Carolina.  (The  woman  was 
paroled  earlier  this  year. ) He  did  so,  he  said, 
to  draw  attention  to  human  rights  violations 
in  the  United  States,  not  to  “embarrass  or 
criticize  my  country  unduly.” 

Finds  5 percent  of  Catholic 
clergy  alcoholic 

A report  released  by  a U.S.  Catholic 
bishops’  committee  has  acknowledged  that 
5 percent  of  the  priests  in  the  U.S.  are  alco- 
holics, and  called  on  the  nation’s  bishops  to 
place  the  weight  of  their  authority  behind 
alcohol  and  drug  rehabilitation  programs  for 
clergy.  The  report  specifically  urged  the 
bishops  to  set  up  “health  boards  or  commit- 
tees’ which  would  have  the  “task  of  con- 
fronting and  ministering  to  the  alcoholic 
priest  ” with  the  cooperation  of  priests’ 
senates  and  personnel  boards. 

New  purge  of  Christians 
is  reported  in  Uganda 

Sketchy  reports  are  being  received  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  of  a new  purge  of  Chris- 
tians in  neighboring  Uganda,  where  tight 
censorship  and  security  prevails  under  the 
regime  of  President  Idi  Amin.  Church  and 
diplomatic  sources  say  that  possibly  20 
persons  have  been  killed  and  between  100 
and  400  arrested,  most  of  them  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  businessmen  and 
church  officials.  The  purge  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Masaka,  80  miles  southwest  of 
the  Uganda  capital  of  Kampala.  The  first  ar- 
rests reportedly  took  place  on  Nov.  4 after 
the  killing  of  the  Muslim  head  of  President 
Amin’s  feared  security  forces  in  Masaka,  a 
Christian  stronghold. 


Police,  health  officials  warn 
teenagers  against  using  PCP 

Police  and  health  officials  are  much 
concerned  about  the  recent  popularity 
among  teenagers  of  a hallucinogen  known 
as  "angel  dust  ” or  “zombie  dust”  which  is 
used  in  marijuana  cigarettes.  The  substance 
can  produce  violent  behavior,  psychosis, 
and  convulsions.  It  was  developed  in  the 
1950s  as  a tranquilizer  but  rejected  for 
human  use  because  of  its  dangerous  reac- 
tions. While  medical  experts  are  divided  on 
the  effects  of  marijuana,  all  agree  that  this 
hallucinogen — phencylidine  or  PCP — is  a 
very  dangerous  drug.  Dr.  Mitchell  S. 
Rosenthal,  president  of  the  Phoenix  House 
Foundation,  a drug  rehabilitation  organiza- 
tion, told  The  New  York  Times  that  the 
public  generally  believes  that  drug  abuse 
among  teenagers  is  declining  and  that  drug 
use  is  limited  to  marijuana  and  alcohol.  “In 
the  midst  of  that  quiescence,  to  have  a very 
potent  psychoactive  drug  become  suddenly, 
widely  available  is  very  dangerous,  ” he  said. 

UPC  council  told  anti-Indian 
bills  are  now  before  congress 

Charles  Trimble,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
charges  that  at  least  20  “anti-Indian  ” bills 
have  been  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
“many  under  the  umbrella  of  civil  rights 
and  equal  employment  opportunity.  Every 
advance  that  the  church  has  helped  native 
Americans  make  in  the  last  10  years  is  now 
in  jeopardy,”  he  told  the  United  Presby- 
terian Council  on  Church  and  Race.  Mr. 
Trimble  was  one  of  several  Indian  leaders 
who  addressed  the  council,  which  has  been 
listening  to  the  concerns  of  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  across  the  country. 

Joseph  Delacruz,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Tribal  Chairmen,  said 
treaties  with  Indians  are  kept  ‘only  if  the 
government  feels  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  ” 
He  said  the  presence  of  water,  coal,  uranium 
deposits,  or  other  valuable  resources  on  In- 
dian land  was  largely  responsible  for  legisla- 
tion that  could  breach  formal  agreements 
between  the  government  and  Indian  tribes. 

Music  publisher  sues  Catholic  bishops 
for  alleged  use  of  pirated  hymnals 

A Los  Angeles  publisher  of  religious 
music,  declaring  that  he  cannot  “imagine 
Jesus  worshiping  with  a stolen  hymnal,  ” an- 
nounced that  he  is  suing  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops  for  $8.6  million  on  charges  of  copy- 
right infringement  in  the  alleged  use  of  “pi- 
rated hymnals  ” in  Catholic  churches  and 
schools.  Terming  the  suit  brought  in  U.S. 
District  Court  a “last  resort,  ” Dennis  J.  Fitz- 
patrick, composer-owner  of  F.E.L.  (Friends 
of  English  Liturgy)  Publications,  Ltd.,  an 
18-count  complaint  is  specified  as  copyright 
violators  in  the  archdioceses  of  Boston,  Chi- 


cago, Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Arlington,  Va.;  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Fort  Wayne-South  Bend,  Ind.;  Green 
Bay,  Phoenix,  and  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

“For  five  years  now,  ” Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
said,  “we  have  tried  to  educate  Catholic 
parishes  on  the  subject  of  unauthorized 
copying  in  over  350,000  mailings.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  our  estimate  based  on  the  Chi- 
cago case,  over  10,000  Catholic  churches 
could  presently  be  using  pirated  copies  of 
our  copyrights.  ” 

Convention  centers  in  non-E.R.A. 
states  losing  millions 

The  boycott  of  convention  centers  in 
states  which  have  not  ratified  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  beginning  to  have  ef- 
fect, a newspaper  survey  discloses.  Chicago, 
calling  itself  “the  convention  capital  of  the 
world,  stands  to  lose  $15  million  this  year, 
according  to  its  convention  bureau.  Miami 
Beach  could  lose  $9  million.  New  Orleans 
will  be  out  $8.7  million,  and  Atlanta  may 
lose  $6  million.  All  are  in  states  whose 
legislatures  have  not  ratified  the  amend- 
ment. Only  35  states  have  ratified  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  while  38  are  required  to 
sustain  the  1973  congressional  action. 
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He  had  a Jewish  mother 


In  the  flurry  of  economic  and  social  activity  during  this 
season,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  One  in  whose  honor  it  is  said  to 
be  done.  And  the  persons  who  do  associate  Christ  with 
Christmas — do  they  remember  that  He  was  Jewish?  It  is 
useful  occasionally  to  reflect  on  the  Jewish  roots  of  Jesus  and 
how  we  have  lost  contact  with  the  Jews. 

What  did  it  mean  for  Jesus  to  be  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
context  of  Judaism?  It  meant  for  one  thing  that  all  His 
training  and  the  models  which  he  used  came  from  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  Old  Testament.  How  important  was  the  Jewish 
Bible  in  Jesus’  development  and  ministry?  For  a quick  check 
I counted  the  cross-reference  footnotes  in  my  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  I found  references  to  28  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  were  23  references  to 
Deuteronomy,  22  to  the  Psalms,  19  to  Isaiah,  18  to  Leviticus, 
and  16  to  Exodus.  Now  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  are 
interpretations  by  the  author  rather  than  quotations  from 
Jesus,  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  context  in  which  He  lived. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  nothing  original  about 
Jesus,  but  rather  that  the  originality  came  in  the  way  He  put 
things  together.  This,  of  course,  is  the  way  originality 
functions.  There  are  various  stories  and  many  themes  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Even  today  people  use  proof  texts  from  it  to 
justify  what  they  want  to  do  anyhow.  What  Jesus  selected  for 
His  model  of  righteousness  affected  His  destiny  as  Messiah. 
His  model  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  has  made  the  church 
uneasy  ever  since. 

In  The  Politics  of  Jesus,  John  Howard  Yoder  holds  that 
what  Jesus  emphasized  was  in  part  influenced  by  His  Jewish 
mother.  John  notes,  for  example,  the  kind  of  poetry 
attributed  to  her  in  the  Magnificat.  This  is  not  a simple 
devotional  ditty,  but  almost  a poem  of  protest.  It  expresses  a 
confident  faith  that  God  will  put  down  the  proud  and  lift  up 
the  lowly,  fill  the  hungry  and  send  the  rich  away  empty. 

Why  was  Mary  so  interested  in  problems  such  as  these? 
There  is  no  direct  clue,  but  we  gather  that  Mary  came  from 
humble  folk  and  that  she  knew  the  Bible.  Her  song,  as 
Maynard  Shelly  pointed  out  in  the  Gospel  Herald  two  weeks 
goes  back  to  the  song  of  Hannah,  herself  a woman  of 
faith  and  eloquence  from  among  the  common  people. 

Jesus  took  up  a similar  theme  in  his  sermon  at  Nazareth  in 
Luke  4.  Already  here  His  originality  began  to  show.  His 
sermon  was  based  solidly  on  the  Bible,  but  His  interpretation 
caused  anger  and  confusion.  He  said  that  even  in  the  days  of 


the  revered  ancestors,  there  were  times  when  the  outsiders 
received  the  blessing  because  the  insiders  were  too  slow  to 
accept  the  message. 

So  although  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  were  all  Jews, 
already  within  His  time  there  was  a division  over  Him. 
Probably  already  within  the  first  generation,  a majority  of 
Christians  came  from  among  Gentiles.  The  “chosen  people  ” 
concept  was  reinterpreted  by  Paul  and  Peter  (Rom.  2:29;  1 
Pet.  2:9,  10).  This  gives  great  encouragement  to  those  of  us 
from  without  the  Jewish  camp,  but  for  many  within  it  was  too 
much  to  accept.  A major  rift  occurred  which  remains  until 
this  day. 

Whereas  at  the  beginning  the  Jews  persecuted  the 
Christians,  before  many  centuries  passed  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  During  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  it  was  brutal  and 
thorough.  In  his  novel  The  Source,  James  Michener  describes 
an  annual  celebration  in  a European  city  during  which  the 
rabbis  were  stripped  to  their  underwear  and  made  to  run  a 
race  with  the  town  prostitutes.  The  Jewish  people  of  the 
community  were  forced  to  come  out  and  watch  after  which 
they  were  taken  to  the  church  for  attempted  conversion. 

Time  and  space  do  not  suffice  to  compile  a list  of  the 
atrocities  committed  against  Jews  in  the  name  of  the  church. 
Yet  the  Jews  persist  and  we  are  tied  to  them  in  an  awkward 
relationship  of  common  heritage  but  divided  expression. 

Can  this  breach  ever  be  healed?  It  is  hard  for  us  to  see  how, 
but  then  we  should  not  underestimate  the  providence  of  God. 
A persistent  problem  is  that  on  both  sides  culture  and  politics 
get  mixed  with  or  take  the  place  of  faith.  If  a person  has  a 
Jewish  mother,  he  is  considered  a Jew  whether  he  has  that 
faith  or  not.  On  the  Christian  side  the  same  sort  of  cultural 
religion  may  develop,  as  for  example  in  the  tragic  Lebanese 
civil  war  where  “Christians”  were  pitted  against  Muslims  as 
if  their  Christian  identity  gave  them  a hunting  license  for 
non-Christians. 

Some  Christians  of  North  America  appear  to  be  seeking  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Jews  through  political  means — 
the  support  of  the  country  of  Israel.  This  is  a risky  approach 
theologically,  for  though  Israel  is  in  many  respects  an 
admirable  country,  it  is  a basically  secular  state.  And  one 
whom  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest  Jews  stated  the  issue 
clearly:  “He  is  a Jew  [and  we  may  add  Christian]  who  is  one 
inwardly,  and  real  circumcision  is  a matter  of  the  heart” 

(Rom.  2:29). — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  signs  of  our  times 

by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 


In  memory  I can  see  flashbacks  of  harvest  days  on  a farm  in 
Ontario.  Each  fall  during  bean  harvest  farmers  became  very 
weather  conscious.  Excessive  rain  could  turn  a bumper  crop 
of  beans  into  a total  loss.  Even  on  clear,  sunny  days  an 
anxious  eye  was  fixed  on  every  cloud  that  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  When  the  dull  rumblings  of  thunder  were  heard  in 
the  far  distance  the  speed  of  the  operation  was  always  ac- 
celerated. And  as  the  peals  of  thunder  became  louder  and  the 
sky  filled  with  bright  fireworks,  the  farmers  moved  rapidly 
toward  shelter.  They  knew  by  the  signs  that  it  was  about  to 
rain. 

Jesus  came  down  very  hard  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  for  not  being  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  their  times 
(Mt.  16:1-4).  Although  they  could  forecast  the  weather,  they 
could  not  understand  the  political,  social,  and  spiritual  cli- 
mate in  relation  to  God’s  purpose  for  His  people. 

Perhaps  there  are  thunder  peals  rumbling  in  the  distance 


today  which  we  hear  only  faintly.  We  assume  that  the  storm 
will  go  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  and  not  cause  us  to  alter 
any  of  our  activities.  One  of  the  gifts  to  be  coveted  for  the 
Christian  church  today  is  the  gift  of  discernment.  Can  we 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  see  the  clouds  which  are 
gathering  in  our  present  sky? 

The  clouds  of  the  fifties.  I remember  well  the  clouds  of 
the  1950s.  We  as  Americans  had  passed  through  the  devastat- 
ing and  chaotic  effects  of  World  War  11.  We  had  experienced 
economic  growth  in  the  fifties,  seemingly  making  a special 
effort  to  forget  the  war  of  the  forties  and  go  on  with  being 
Americans  in  the  good  tradition  of  the  American  way.  But  the 
clouds  were  gathering  and  soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
stormy,  turbulent  sixties — marked  by  assassinations,  war, 
student  unrest,  the  cities  in  flames.  And  now  the  seventies.  As 


with  the  fifties,  most  Americans  seem  to  be  catching  their 
breath,  relaxing  a bit,  even  dozing  off.  But  the  storm  clouds 
loom  on  the  horizon. 

My  belief  is  that  just  as  the  clouds  of  the  fifties  brought  on 
the  storms  of  the  sixties,  so  it  appears  that  the  middle  sev- 
enties will  bring  on  the  eighties.  One  doesn’t  need  to  be  a 
seer  to  predict  that  the  60’s  may  have  been  a Sunday  school 
picnic  compared  to  what  the  eighties  could  bring.  Why  do  I 
believe  this?  Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the  past  30  years. 

The  days  after  World  War  II  were  marked  with  religious 
revivals.  Randolph  Hearst,  a prominent  newspaperman,  be- 
came aware  of  a certain  evangelist  and  used  the  media  which 
he  controlled  to  promote  him.  Billy  Graham  soon  became  a 
world  religious  figure.  Some  of  us  drove  many  miles  to  attend 
tent  meetings.  Being  known  as  a regular  churchgoer  was 
good  for  political,  business,  and  social  climbing.  A conserva- 
tive theological  position  supported  and  reinforced  a conserva- 
tive political  stance.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  elected 
president  of  the  USA  in  1952.  One  of  his  first  political  moves 
was  to  request  baptism.  Shortly  after  his  inauguaration  in 
1953  he  introduced  the  first  prayer  breakfast,  a tradition 
followed  by  every  U.S.  president  since  that  time.  The  mood 
of  the  fifties  was  one  of  conservative  politics  supported  by 
conservative  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving. 
The  hopes  of  the  hopeless  were  beginning  to  be  rekindled. 
The  oppressed  finally  cried  out  in  desperation.  Rosa  Parks 
was  violently  extracted  from  a bus  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
for  refusing  to  allow  the  system  to  take  away  her  remaining 
dignity.  A few  brave  blacks  began  to  attend  previously  all- 
white  schools.  But  even  as  such  isolated  incidents  of  courage 
were  stirring  America’s  conscience,  attempts  were  being 
made  to  tighten  more  securely  the  cap  of  this  country’s  fer- 
menting can  of  human  rights.  During  this  time  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  became  the  symbol  and  spokesman  for 
human  dignity.  His  call  for  nonviolence  instead  of  guns  saved 
our  land  from  much  bloodshed. 

The  early  sixties  brought  some  hope.  But  the  federal 
government  could  not  respond  quickly  enough — and  the 
church  did  not  respond  in  any  significant  way.  What  could 
have  started  the  exodus  from  Egypt  resulted  in  a move  into 
the  wilderness,  with  no  Canaan  in  sight.  Soon  an  unpopular 
war  and  growing  domestic  tension  pushed  the  American 
people  into  law  and  order.  An  appropriate  president  was 
elected  in  1968.  Overtones  of  “Babylon,”  of  course,  permeate 
every  governmental  administration,  past  and  present,  regard- 
less of  political  party. 

Prayer,  but  little  progress.  The  news  media  flashed  a pic- 
ture of  the  president  and  Billy  Graham  praying  together  at  an 
evangelistic  rally  in  North  Carolina.  We  watched  Graham  eu- 
logizing a deceased  president  and  blessing  the  new  one.  Soon 
the  Vietnam  war  was  being  further  escalated,  while  at  the 
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same  time  school  milk  programs  for  inner-city  children  were 
being  drastically  cut.  The  lid  was  again  getting  tightened. 
Civil  rights  leaders  such  as  the  Wilmington  10  went  to  prison 
for  unreasonable  lengths  of  time.  A few  blacks  and  Hispanics 
were  placed  in  showcases  as  examples  of  the  good  will  of  the 
powers.  Native  Americans  were  still  a non-people.  As  the  gap 
grew  wider  between  the  oppressed  and  the  privileged,  scat- 
tered examples  of  progress  were  proudly  proclaimed,  accom- 
panied by  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

The  September  16,  1977,  issue  of  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter  cites  the  following  in  civil  rights  progress:  “Fifty-six 
percent  of  blaek  families  in  this  country  earn  less  than  $10, 
000  a year.  Thirty-three  percent  of  black  families  are  still 
below  the  poverty  line.  The  latest  official  unemployment  rate 
for  blacks  of  14.5  percent  is  more  than  twice  that  of  whites. 
There  are  almost  1.1  million  discouraged  workers  in  this 
country  who  have  quit  looking  for  jobs  and  who  do  not  even 
appear  in  official  unemployment  roles.  The  jobless  rate  for 
young  blacks  16-21  years  of  age  this  summer  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  almost  35  percent.” 

As  the  gap  was  growing,  religious  movements  were  also 
growing.  In  1977  more  than  40,000  people  gathered  in  a Mid- 
western city  and  were  praised  by  the  media  for  orderly 
conduct  and  not  disturbing  things.  When  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  converged  on  a city  it  often  resulted  in  riots.  They 
made  the  powers  uncomfortable. 

Newsweek  magazine  recently  flashed  “Born  Again”  on  its 
front  cover.  Church  attendance  is  again  at  an  all-time  high.  A 
rather  credible  job  has  been  done  in  forgetting  the  Vietnam 
war.  Relief  agencies  who  once  cared  very  deeply  about  the 
hurts  and  suffering  of  the  Indochinese  people  no  longer  seem 
willing  to  take  the  risks  of  providing  aid  for  these  people 
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under  their  new  government.  “Church  growth”  is  the  in 
word  among  church-minded  people.  The  voices  of  the 
crushed  are  multiplying,  yet  becoming  weaker.  The  voices  of 
the  powerful  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

A few  voices  of  good  will.  With  the  growing  disparity 
there  is  also  some  hope.  Within  the  political  structures  there 
are  still  a few  voices  of  good  will.  Within  the  church  struc- 
tures there  are  still  a few  ready  to  work  for  justice.  The  votes 
of  minorities  in  the  U.S.  election  in  1976  put  into  office  a 
person  who  expressed  a willingness  to  begin  unscrewing  the 
tightly  sealed  cap  on  human  rights. 

If  indeed  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  lid,  I 
don’t  believe  there  will  be  any  way  to  take  it  off  fast  enough. 
The  moment  a little  air  is  let  in  it  may  very  well  explode. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  no  major  spokesmen  for  non- 
violence, Dr.  King  asked  for  guns  to  be  abandoned.  The  new 
leader  for  the  eighties,  as  yet  unidentified,  may  well  ask  that 
guns  be  picked  up  again.  We  trained  a generation  of  youth  to 
make  war.  Many  of  those  people  are  now  unemployed  and 
ready  to  function  in  the  area  of  their  training.  Through  TV 
we  have  conditioned  a nation  to  accept  violence  as  a way  of 
life. 

In  the  sixties  the  ghettos  were  burning.  There  is  little  left 
to  burn  there  now.  The  fires  yet  to  come  will  be  at  the  centers 
of  power.  The  “safe  ” suburbs  and  the  pockets  of  power  will 
be  the  target.  There  is  a little  time  still  remaining. 

Hope  is  not  all  gone.  The  church  could  make  a difference 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  eighties  if  we  immediately 
make  justice  our  consuming  passion.  Even  the  Mennonite 
people  alone  could  make  a difference.  But  I fear  we  are  mov- 
ing close  to  the  brink  of  apostasy.  An  apostate  church  is  not 
only  a church  which  no  longer  believes  in  the  virgin  birth,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  miracles,  and  the  resurrection. 

An  apostate  church  is  one  that  has  chosen  a wrong  course 
of  direction,  even  though  it  may  be  fanatically  “accurate  ” on 
various  points  of  theology.  An  apostate  church  has  identified 
with  the  present  worldly  system;  has  lost  the  capacity  to 
identify  with  the  poor,  oppressed,  and  the  powerless;  it  has 
placed  its  weight  on  the  side  of  the  powerful.  These  evi- 
dences are  symbolized  by  its  organizational  structures  minis- 
tering to  its  own  needs  and  by  its  seeking  counsel  from 
persons  without  a vision  for  discipleship  and  obedience.  An 
apostate  church  justifies  its  economic  privileges  by  develop- 
ing more  services  to  the  rich  and  less  to  the  poor. 

Our  repenting  is  still  a possibility.  We  can  turn  away  from 
materialism.  We  can  “sell  what  we  have  and  give  to  the 
poor.”  Each  of  us  has  the  gift  of  life  which  we  can  lay  down 
in  order  for  justice  to  be  experienced  among  all  of  God’s  crea- 
tion. The  cost  could  be  that  high. 

Repent,  individually  and  collectively.  I believe  that  we 
need  to  repent,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of 
Christ’s  body  in  our  local  congregations.  In  this  setting  of 
mutual  support  hard  questions  can  be  dealt  with — questions 
which  may  change  the  course  of  our  lives.  The  responses  to 


these  questions  will  certainly  not  be  the  same  for  everyone, 
which  is  one  reason  discerning  and  testing  together  are  so  im- 
portant. 

We  must  be  asking  ourselves  and  asking  each  other:  What 
does  a Jesus  lifestyle  look  like?  How  can  we  set  our  priorities 
in  a way  that’s  consistent  with  Christ’s  teachings?  Does  God 
want  us  to  be  disciples  where  we  now  live — or  might  He  be 
calling  us  to  faithfulness  elsewhere? 

Having  a grasp  of  the  issues  is  not  enough.  Becoming 
aware  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  not  enough.  Even  repenting 
is  not  enough  if  by  so  doing  it  only  “gets  us  off  the  hook  ” and 
we  return  (with  a sigh  of  relief)  to  life  as  usual.  The  Greek 
word  for  repentance  is  “metanoia,”  which  means  changing 
one’s  course,  turning  one’s  face,  and  moving  in  a new  direc- 
tion. That  kind  of  repentance  does  lead  to  action — action  that 
is  shaped  by  discerning  with  other  members  of  God’s  people 
what  our  Lord  is  calling  us  to  be  and  do. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  pronounces  judgment  on  op- 
pressive, wicked  society — on  those  who  turned  their  backs  on 
the  righteous  will  of  God:  “Then  the  angel  took  the  censer 
and  filled  it  with  fire  from  the  altar  and  threw  it  on  the  earth; 
and  there  were  peals  of  thunder,  loud  noises,  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  an  earthquake”  (Rev.  8:5).  But  those  who 
had  been  faithful  joined  in  a song  of  triumph  (19:6-8): 

“ ‘Hallelujah!  For  the  Lord  our  God  the  Almighty  reigns.  Let 
us  rejoice  and  exult  and  give  him  the  glory,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  has  come,  and  his  Bride  has  made  herself  ready; 
it  was  granted  her  to  be  clothed  with  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure’ — for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous  deeds  of  the  saints.”^ 


Dear  God;  I'm  a critic 

Dear  Father  ...  as  I bow  before  You  today 
I confess  to  You  that  I am  a critic. 

I see  more  and  more  what  is  wrong  in  the  world. 

In  the  church,  in  my  friends  . . . and 
I can’t  overlook  it ...  as  some  do 
Nor  can  I forgive  them  ...  as  You  do 
I feel  miserable  that  I’m  so  negative  . . . 

Help  me.  . . . 

Son,  I’m  glad  you  confessed  this  to  me. 

I never  asked  you  to  be  naive  or  blind  about  your  world. 
In  fact ...  I gave  you  the  insight  to  know  the  weaknesses 
. . . and  see  the  hypocrisy. 

But  now  let  me  remind  you  of  the  reason  for  this  gift. 

It  is  you,  my  son,  whom  I send  to  them.  . . . 

Show  them  my  solutions  . . . tell  them  they  need  not  be 
phonies 

But  always  remember,  son  . . . there  was  another  gift. 

So  . . . tell  it  like  Jesus  did! 

— Randy  Becton 
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who  are  the  unchurched? 

Joyce  M.  Shutt 


who  Are  the  Unehurched:  An  Exploratory  Study  by  J. 
Russell  Hale,  Glenmary  Research  Center,  4606  East-West 
Highway,  Washington,  D.C.  20041.  $2.00.  This  book  by  a 
professor  at  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  and  officiating  minister  at  the  Fairfield  Mennonite 
Church  in  Fairfield,  Pennsylvania,  is  sparking  national 
interest.  Time  magazine,  for  instance,  published  a condensed 
version  of  his  classifications  in  the  October  3,  1977,  issue. 
Whether  Time  picks  up  on  his  work,  however,  is  irrelevant 
because  this  book  is  important  in  its  own  right.  Hale  has  some 
valuable  things  to  say  to  us  as  we  move  into  an  era  of  church 
planting  and  outreach. 

Who  Are  the  Unchurched,  completed  last  June,  is  a sum- 
mary of  Hale’s  findings  which  he  collected  during  a six- 
month  sabbatical  in  1976.  He  worked  in  six  counties  in  the 
U.S.  with  heavily  unchurched  populations  (50%  or  more). 
These  counties  were:  Orange  County,  California;  Polk 
County,  Oregon;  Waldo  County,  Maine;  Sarasota  County, 
Florida;  Marion  County,  Alabama;  and  Boone  County,  West 
Virginia.  As  a sociologist  (as  well  as  a professor  and  minster) 
he  was  concerned  that  his  sample  areas  be  chosen  carefully 
and  factors  such  as  regional  representation,  land  area,  popu- 
lation size,  and  density  figured  into  the  selection  process. 
Hale  spent  one  month  in  each  county  and  traveled  some  30, 
000  miles  in  gathering  his  data.  He  conducted  165  in-depth 
interviews,  did  a lot  of  background  research,  and  talked  at 
length  with  local  ministers,  officials,  community  leaders,  and 
citizens  to  get  a feel  of  the  area. 

Hale  writes  with  a relaxed  and  readable  style.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  counties  are  filled  with  colorful  word  images  and 
anecdotes  which  give  the  reader  a feel  for  the  area  and  its 
people.  This  helps  set  a context  for  the  typologies  and  for  the 
excerpts  from  the  interviews  which  he  includes. 

I have  recently  read  several  books  on  how  to  grow  a 
church,  plant  a church,  and  communicate  the  gospel,  but  this 
is  the  first  book  which  speaks  from  the  perspective  of  those  of 
us  who  are  on  the  outside.  All  others  are  written  for  those  of  us 
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(G.H.  Nov.  22). 


who  are  in  the  inside  looking  out,  hoping  to  swell  our  num- 
bers and  to  win  converts  to  Christ.  This  alone  makes  this  book 
special,  for  it  deals  with  what  they  think,  feel,  need,  and 
perceive  about  us. 

The  primary  objective  of  Hale’s  sabbatical  and  book  was  to 
develop  a classification  of  the  unchurched  which  could  be- 
come a tool  for  others.  He  ends  up  with  12  broad  categories, 
some  subcategories,  and  often  a lot  of  overlapping.  He  recog- 
nizes this  and  says,  “Only  rarely  does  a single  individual  fit 
neatly  into  a single  classification.  The  categories  represent 
recurrent  themes  with  labels  that  are  my  own  invention.  . . . 
Each  category  has  two  foci.  The  first  is  self-identification  of 
the  person  interviewed.  It  describes  something  about  how  a 
person  outside  the  ehurehes  perceives  himself  or  herself  as  a 
member  of  the  ‘outside  world,’  the  world  of  the  unchurched. 
The  second  focus  provides  the  unchurched  person’s  percep- 
tions of  the  churches  themselves,  the  ‘inside  world’  of  which 
he  or  she  is  not  a part.  The  outsiders  are  then,  spies,  who 
convey  intelligence  about  the  churches  they  have  known  or 
about  which  they  have  heard  rumors.  When  they  speak  of 
churches,  they  talk  indiscriminately  of  institutions  and  peo- 
ple. ” 

The  categories  of  which  Hale  refers  are  as  follows: 

Type  1.  The  Anti-institutionalists  see  the  church  as  being 
preoccupied  with  itself.  Such  people  reject  organizational 
structures  as  necessary  for  “true  religion  ” and  object  to  the 
church’s  emphasis  on  finances,  buildings,  and  property  over 
people  needs.  They  often  see  themselves  as  solitary  Chris- 
tians who  do  not  need  a church  to  worship  God. 

Type  2 The  Boxed-in  have  been  church  members  in  the 
past  but  left  because  they  felt  repressed  and  overly  con- 
trolled. The  Boxed-In  seem  to  fall  into  three  subtypes.  The 
Constrained  feel  cramped  by  too  much  emphasis  on  ethical 
standards  and  behavioral  demands.  The  Thwarted  feel  the 
church  prevents  them  from  growing  into  independent  and 
self-confident  persons  by  treating  adults  like  children  by  tell- 
ing them  what  to  do  and  not  to  do.  The  Independents  voice  a 
fierce  individualism  and  see  the  church  as  a prison  or  strait- 
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jacket  which  limits  their  freedom  in  a multitude  of  ways. 

Type  3 The  Burned-out  are  the  ones  who  gave  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  church  that  they  felt  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  effort.  The  Used  tend  to  be  those  who  were 
once  leaders  but  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  overwork, 
criticism,  and  demands  that  they  saw  leaving  the  church  as 
their  only  solution.  The  Light  Travelers  affirm  their  past 
church  experience  but  saw  it  as  relating  to  that  period  of  time 
when  they  were  rearing  a family.  With  their  children  gone 
they  no  longer  see  a need  for  involvement. 

Type  4 The  Cop-outs  were  never  committed  to  the  church, 
never  put  down  roots  in  a church,  and  were  only  peripherally 
involved.  What  religious  experiences  they  may  have  had 
were  piggyback  experiences  that  came  as  a result  of  going 
with  someone  else.  The  Cop-Outs  tend  to  be  either  Apathetic 
having  few  deep  feelings  for  the  church  one  way  or  the  other 
or  to  be  a Drifter  who  flits  from  one  congregation  to  another 
as  a way  of  avoiding  responsibility  and  commitment. 

Type  5 The  Happy  Hedonists  find  their  fulfillment  in 
monetary  pleasures  and  recreational  activities.  These  are 
“leisure  worshipers”  and  while  they  do  not  reject  God  and 
many  speak  of  conversion  experiences,  they  simply  do  not 
have  time  for  church.  Sunday  is  their  day  to  relax  and  have  a 
good  time. 

Type  6 The  Locked-out  are  the  opposite  of  the  Boxed-In. 
These  folks  feel  the  church  does  not  want  them  because  they 
do  not  measure  up  in  some  way.  There  are  the  Rejected  who 
are  denied  communion  with  the  group  because  of  a divorce, 
using  birth-control  measures,  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
Neglected  tend  to  be  the  poor,  ethnic  minorities,  handi- 
capped, singles,  and  the  aged,  whom  the  church  overlooks 
both  overtly  and  covertly.  The  Discriminated  Against  tend  to 
be  hostile  and  cite  specific  examples  of  ways  the  church  has 
excluded  them. 

Type  7 The  Nomads  are  wanderers  in  our  American  so- 
ciety and  span  all  social  classes.  These  people  have  jobs  which 
take  them  from  city  to  city,  from  state  to  state.  Most  are 
afraid  to  become  involved  in  church  because  they  will  be 
moving  again  and  it  hurts  to  make  friends  with  whom  you 
then  must  say  good-bye. 

Type  8 The  Pilgrims  see  themselves  as  on  an  ideological 
pilgrimage,  searching  for  values  and  meanings  in  life  but  do 
not  want  to  limit  themselves  to  any  one  “narrow”  or  “exclu- 
sive” view  such  as  Christianity. 

Type  9 The  Publicans  constitute  the  largest  group  of  the 
unchurched.  They  perceive  most  churchgoers  as  Pharisees 
who  are  hypocrites,  phonies,  and  fakes.  They  reject  the 
churches  which  do  not  measure  up  (in  their  eyes)  to  the  ideals 
and  type  of  lifestyle  they  preach.  They  cite  as  examples 
church  splits,  judgmentalism,  behavioral  demands,  and 


ethical  lapses  of  leaders. 

Type  10  The  Scandalized  reject  the  church  because  they 
cannot  accept  or  understand  how  each  congregation,  sect, 
group,  or  denomination  can  claim  to  be  “the  one  true 
church”  and  be  so  rejecting  of  each  other.  They  say  they  are 
waiting  for  the  church  to  get  its  house  in  order  before  they 
join. 

Type  11  The  True  Unbelievers  may  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  categories.  The  Agnostics / Atheists  deny  the  existence 
of  any  ultimate  reality  as  God.  The  Diests / Rationalists  hold  a 
theology  based  on  human  reason,  not  revelation,  and  the  Hu- 
manists/Secularists believe  the  worth  of  persons  lies  in  their 
capacity  for  self-realization  through  reason  without  benefit  of 
supernatural  revelation  or  clergy. 

Type  12  The  Uncertain  have  no  reason  for  their  lack  of 
church  affiliation. 

After  explaining  the  above  categories.  Hale  includes  a long 
chapter  of  excerpts  from  the  taped  interviews  in  which  he  lets 
the  unchurched  speak  for  themselves.  These  are  fascinating 
and  trigger  a lot  of  questions,  especially  at  such  times  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  negative  image  the  Mennonite  com- 
munity in  Polk  County  has  with  many  of  the  unchurched.  I 
was  therefore  eager  to  find  out  what  he  recommends,  only  to 
find  that  he  has  only  a few  pages  devoted  to  “Reflections.” 
This  is  deliberate.  Hale  sees  his  work  as  exploratory,  not 
definitive,  the  beginning  of  an  area  of  research,  not  the  end. 
By  not  summarizing  his  findings  and  making  recommenda- 
tions, he  forces  us  to  grapple  with  his  data  and  form  our  own 
implications  for  action  and  outreach.  However,  he  does  raise 
some  helpful  points  or  guidelines  which  can  have  much  to  say 
about  how  we  go  about  presenting  the  gospel  to  those  outside 
of  the  church. 

1.  Hale  feels  that  people  talked  freely  to  him  because  he 
was  there  to  listen  to  them,  not  to  tell  them  something  or  to 
try  to  convert  them.  Many  of  the  unchurched  see  the 
churched  as  more  interested  in  selling  a prepackaged  gospel 
than  hearing  them  and  responding  to  them  as  persons.  He 
insists  that  before  we  can  be  effective  evangelists  we  have  to 
learn  how  to  listen  to  others.  Our  response  will  then  be 
geared  to  their  individual  needs.  The  Happy  Hedonist  will 
need  a very  different  kind  of  church  than  the  Rurned-Out  or 
the  Neglected. 

2.  Hale  sees  a pattern  in  the  unchurched  which  links 
unchurchedness  with  social  alienation,  or  lack  of  bonds  or 
roots  to  others  in  the  neighborhood.  He  raises  some  questions 
about  what  that  may  mean  on  a broader  level. 

3.  He  sees  much  “unmined”  data  that  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored in  his  interviews.  Not  only  did  his  respondents  talk 
about  why  they  were  unchurched,  but  they  also  shared  their 
ideas  on  what  they  sought  in  an  ideal  church.  While  he  has 
not  yet  organized  that  data  into  patterns  he  theorizes  that  “I 
would  expect  to  find  evidence  that  the  unchurched,  gen- 
erally, seek  a pilgrimlike  fellowship  of  mutually  affirming  in- 
dividuals who  help  one  another  grow.  They  would  probably 
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favor  sectlike  associations  with  simple  organizational  struc- 
tures, unelaborate  liturgies,  open  participation,  and  unra- 
tionalized theologies.  An  ordained  clergy  would  be  optional.” 
4.  He  suggests  that  we  need  to  learn  how  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  without  offensiveness.  “The  Christian  church,  its  best 
interpreters  would  say,  cannot  avoid  the  New  Testament  say- 
ing that  the  message  of  the  cross  and  resurrection  will  always 
be  folly,  an  offense,  or  a stumbling  block  to  the  world.  This 
expectation,  however,  can  easily  be  perverted  into  license  to 
present  the  “good  news”  foolishly,  offensively,  or  in  ways 
that  create  barriers  rather  than  bridges  of  acceptance.  . . . 
Even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  anecdotal  material  I 
have  presented  in  this  report  is  evidence  that  hosts  of 
unchurched  people  have  been  learning  more  “bad  news” 
than  “good  news”  from  the  churches  they  have  known. 
Many  have  never  heard  of  a loving  God  who  accepts  persons 
while  they  are  sinners.  The  unchurched  perceive  even  the 


more  inclusive  faiths  as  unnecessarily  narrow  in  terms  of  doc- 
trine, ethical  responsibility,  and  emphasis  on  venial  sinful- 
ness. Further,  the  scandal  of  disunity  among  the  denomina- 
tions is  not  excused  by  the  outsider  who  hears  rationalizations 
of  disunity  in  terms  of  diversity. 

“Honesty  may  demand  that  the  churches  be  reminded  of 
their  own  need  for  renewal.  . . . Repentance,  according  to  the 
biblical  record,  involves  not  simply  verbal  action  but  a ‘turn- 
ing around.’  The  imperfect  moral  behavior  of  Christians  is 
the  chief  offense  the  unchurched  recognize  among  the 
churched.  It  serves  as  an  excuse  for  their  separation.  ” He 
goes  on  to  say  that  we  in  the  church  need  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
others  and  admit  our  shortcomings  without  becoming  defen- 
sive. This  will  not  be  easy. 

Hale  sees  his  work  as  just  the  beginning.  He  plans  to 
continue  his  own  research  and  hopes  that  others  will  help  him 
in  this  major  undertaking.  ^ 


Praising  the  Lord 

Rhoda  Snader  Lapp 


One  Saturday  morning  my  husband,  John,  and  I were 
enjoying  a leisurely  breakfast.  A red  cardinal  hopped  around 
on  the  moss-covered  ground  outside  our  dining  room  win- 
dow. He  was  fascinating  to  watch.  But  I wondered  why  he 
wasn’t  singing.  The  scene  would  have  been  even  more  en- 
joyable if  that  red  cardinal  had  made  some  joyful  sound. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me.  I suppose  God  sees  us  that  way, 
too,  sometimes.  We  often  keep  silent  instead  of  voicing  the 
praise  due  Him.  I was  disappointed  as  I waited  for  that  red 
cardinal  s song.  No  doubt  God  must  be  disappointed  with  us, 
too,  when  we  fail  to  praise  Him.  Praise  is  delightful  music  to 
His  ears.  And  our  praises  are  surely  more  delightful  to  His 
ears  than  the  cardinal’s  songs  are  to  ours. 

Sometimes  I’ve  gotten  awake  feeling  tired  and  depressed. 
What  a terrible  way  to  start  a day.  But  I ve  discovered  that  if 
I concentrate  on  the  Lord’s  goodness  to  me  and  praise  Him 
for  the  good  He  s showered  on  me,  my  depression  vanishes  as 
quickly  as  darkness  in  the  presence  of  light. 

rhe  Scriptures  often  urge  us  to  “praise  the  Lord.  ” Psalm 
148: 1-4  is  one  example: 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens: 
praise  him  in  the  heights.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels: 
praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon: 
praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of 
heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 

Psalm  150:1-6  is  another  praise  hymn.  First  John  tells  us  that 
his  commandments  are  not  grievous.’  And  the  command- 
ment to  praise  God  certainly  isn’t.  Instead,  it  lifts  us  up  as  we 
lift  up  the  Lord. 


Rlioda  Snader  Lapp  is  from  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Praising  God  gives  me  joy.  And  joy  replaces  my  tiredness 
with  strength.  The  Scriptures  verify  this:  “The  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength  ” (Neh.  8:10). 

Our  mood,  joyful  or  otherwise,  affects  those  around  us.  I 
remember  the  day  I watched  a singing  cardinal.  That  car- 
dinal was  following  a verse  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  obey: 
“In  every  thing  give  thanks:  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you  ” (1  Thess.  5:18).  Perched  on  a 
snow-covered  limb  with  snow  continuing  to  fall,  that  cardinal 
joyfully  sang,  and  sang,  and  sang.  His  music  floated  into  our 
living  room.  And  his  cheerful  attitude  really  brightened  my 
day. 

If  that  bird  could  have  reasoned,  he  might  have  said,  “I 
can’t  stop  the  snow  from  falling,  but  I can  be  thankful  in  spite 
of  it.  ” What  a healthy  attitude. 

Woe  to  us  silent  singers.  A discouraging  environment 
should  not  stop  us.  Singing  just  might  make  circumstances 
more  bearable.  Cheerfulness  might  even  help  change  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  most  important  for  us  to  praise  when  we  don’t  feel  like 
it.  That’s  when  we  most  need  a change  of  heart.  Praising  the 
Lord  gives  us  a joyful  attitude,  an  attitude  more  rewarding 
than  ungratefulness. 

God  deserves  our  praise.  He  sent  heaven’s  best  so  that  we 
could  enjoy  eternal  life  in  ecstasy.  So  why  withhold  our 
praises  from  Him? 

The  psalmist  gives  us  a good  motto:  “From  the  rising  of 
the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  the  Lord’s  name  is 
to  be  praised  ” (Ps.  113:3). 

When  we  praise  the  Lord,  we  are  the  ones  who  receive  the 
blessing.  However,  if  we  refuse  to  praise  the  Lord,  the  stones 
will.  (Lk.  19:40). 
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The  melting  pot  is  not  melting 

by  Jos6  Ortiz 


The  melting  pot  may  not  be  melting  the  way  it  used  to. 
The  melting  pot  fire  may  be  going  out  because  some  people 
are  saying,  basta,  that’s  enough. 

That  sociology  was  another  expression  of  North  American 
colonialism  at  home,  this  time  extended  to  immigrants  seek- 
ing a new  place  to  set  established.  North  American  colo- 
nialism abroad  touched  the  lives  even  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  so  called  “underdeveloped  ” countries  such  as  Puerto 
Rico,  where  I grew  up.  When  I entered  first  grade  my  father 
helped  me  memorize  English  statements,  such  as,  “I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  ” . . . stars  and  stripes.  My  devout  Roman 
Catholic  grandmother  helped  me  recite  “creo  en  Dios 
Padre,”  the  words  of  the  apostles’  creed.  In  my  senior  high 
days  the  tune  was  “years  ago  our  parents  came  to  this 
land  ” — the  Lincoln  Gettsyburg  address. 

I experienced  that  endearing  image  of  the  American 
dream — the  melting  pot.  North  American  sociology  was 
domesticated  to  promote  the  virtues  of  an  America  made  up 
of  different  races  but  melted  in  order  to  produce  a single 
identity.  Assimilation  was  the  emerging  agenda,  more  of  us 
less  of  them.  It  was  kosher  for  new  Americans  to  eat 
sandwiches  in  public,  but  a little  harder  to  eat  tacos  openly, 
the  “in  thing  ” for  us  Puerto  Ricans  was  to  eat  french  fries 
with  plenty  of  ketchup  and  forget  about  the  “tostone  ” or 
fried  bananas. 

Early  in  the  sixties  the  headlines  were,  “Ethnic  Culture  Is 
Back  in  Style.  ” Domesticated  historians  and  sociologists  were 
called  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  phenomenon.  As  early  as 
1513  Ponce  De  Leon  landed  in  Florida  and  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  king.  This  was  10  years  ahead  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  in  Europe.  Months  ago  at  a Sunday 
school  class  at  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago  I 
expressed  amazement  at  the  number  of  Spanish  names  in  the 
city  streets  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  An  older  brother 
approached  me  and  whispered,  “Hermann,  that  used  to  be 
M6jico.  ” 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  there  were  about  two 
million  people  in  the  United  States  whose  mother  tongue  was 
Spanish.  According  to  the  1970  census  data  and  other  govern- 
ment surveys,  there  are  now  at  least  12  million  Spanish 
speakers  in  the  United  States.  The  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation reports  that  Spanish  has  the  largest  “foreign  ” lan- 
guage registration  at  U.S.  colleges  with  over  350,000  (1974) 
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students.  Even  the  U.S.  first  family  is  presently  working  on 
learning  our  language.  Cultural  pluralism  is  having  a favor- 
able intellectual  climate.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  a passing 
vision,  the  result  of  the  emergence  of  the  minorities,  or  if  it  is 
a longer  term  phenomenon  which  will  continue  to  influence 
the  mentality  of  the  dominant  society  once  these  minorities 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  socially. 

Assimilation  and  amalgamation  are  having  a tougher  fight. 
Little  Latin  America  is  rooted  in  East  Los  Angeles  with  80 
percent  of  its  population  being  Mexican-American.  After  the 
Cubans  pledge  alliance  to  the  stars  and  stripes  they  slip  back 
into  the  Black  Bean  Curtain  of  Little  Havana  in  Miami, 
Florida.  The  Spanish  flavor  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is  encroach- 
ing even  on  solid  American  institutions.  At  the  McDonalds  on 
Flagler  St.  (Miami),  the  menu  reads;  Grande  Mac,  ham- 
burguesas  con  queso,  papas  fritas,  batidos;  The  menu  is  well 
known  to  the  younger  generation.  The  Spanish  Harlem,  “El 
Barrio  ” in  New  York  is  as  well  stocked  with  tropical  produce 
as  the  one  in  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico,  or  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Salsa  music  reminds  the  listener  of  the  Caribbean  influence. 

Identity  was  a major  issue  even  for  Jesus.  The  gospel  narra- 
tives record  that  quest.  At  His  baptism  a voice  from  heaven 
said  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  with  whom  I am  well  pleased  ” 
(Mt.  3:17).  Later  in  His  ministry  Jesus  asked,  “Who  do  the 
people  say  I am?  ” Peter  answered,  “You  are  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  the  living  God  ” (Mt.  16:13).  Likewise  the  Apostle  Paul 
used  his  ID  (circumsized  Jew,  Roman  citizen,  his  own  Chris- 
tian conversion,  and  his  personal  Pentecost)  in  order  to  secure 
a fair  trial,  or  while  politicking  with  the  Jews  or  Gentiles  and 
in  an  effort  to  get  credibility  for  his  writings. 

Mennonites  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
church  has  become  a multilingual  church.  Late  in  the  1800s 
John  F.  Funk  published  The  Herald  of  Truth  in  parallel 
English  and  German  editions.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
bishops  in  the  Ohio  Conference  were  bilingual.  John  S.  Coff- 
man and  others  were  able  to  make  English  more  palatable  as 
a worshiping  language. 

In  my  experience  with  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
planning  meetings  I have  noticed  how  powerless  North 
American  representatives  are  since  most  of  them  can  par- 
ticipate effectively  only  in  English,  and  some  in  German  of 
course.  Third  world  people  can  function  effectively  in  two  or 
more  languages. 

If  the  fire  of  the  melting  pot  of  the  American  dream  is  not 
melting  anymore  maybe  we  can  find  some  commonalities  in 
becoming  part  of  the  Christian  community  and  that  is  the 
agenda  ahead  for  all  of  us. 
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How  do  Mennonites  view 
the  Brethren  and  Friends? 

by  Robert  Kreider 


Dare  one  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  describe  Mennonite 
views  on  anything?  Despite  the  image  of  Mennonites  as  a co- 
hesive and  separated  group,  we  are  a diverse  people — widely 
scattered,  of  many  ethnic  backgrounds,  composed  of  more 
than  a dozen  conference  groups,  with  a wide  spectrum  of 
opinions  on  most  issues.  Generalization  about  Mennonites, 
therefore,  has  its  perils. 

Before  we  speak  with  appreciation  of  the  fraternal  relations 
which  the  Mennonites  have  enjoyed  and  can  be  expected  to 
enjoy  with  the  Brethren  and  the  Friends,  let  us  recognize 
how  indifferent  we  have  viewed  our  sister  fellowships  among 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches.  Except  in  times  of  crisis,  Men- 
nonites, Brethren,  and  Friends  have  really  not  felt  much  need 
for  each  other. 

The  Mennonites  in  publishing  their  four-volume,  4,000- 
page  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  ten  years  after  World  War  II 
made  no  mention  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  until,  as  an 
afterthought,  the  editors  included  a one-paragraph  article  in 
the  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume. 

The  Brethren  reflect  the  same  indifference  toward  their 
sister  bodies.  The  Brethren  Press  has  just  published  a book  on 
the  Brethren  and  “the  quest  for  Christian  unity,”  All  in  God's 
Family,  apparently  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interchurch  Relations  (Elgin,  111.:  Brethren  Press, 
1977).  No  mention  is  made  in  this  volume  of  the  story  of  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches  and  only  a reference  or  two  suggests 
that  there  are  also  Quakers  and  Mennonites. 

Scanning  the  church  periodicals  of  the  Brethren,  Friends, 
and  Mennonites  one  finds  very  few  articles  by  persons  from 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches  groups  or  about  the  other  two 
groups.  For  example,  the  highly  significant  sessions  of  the 
Conference  of  Historic  Peace  Churches  held  in  1935  at 
Newton,  Kansas,  received  only  perfunctory  attention  in  the 
publications  of  the  three  groups. 

In  Kansas  there  are  within  a thirty-mile  radius  five  HPC- 
related  colleges — Friends,  McPherson,  Hesston,  Tabor,  and 
Bethel.  Rarely  do  representatives  of  these  five  ever  meet  to 
exploit  their  commonality  as  the  radical  children  of  the 
Reformation.  Farther  east,  representatives  from  Earlham, 
Wilmington,  Manchester,  Goshen,  and  Bluffton  have  met 
together  on  occasion,  especially  through  the  channel  of  the 
Rural  Life  Conferences.  Three  seminaries — the  School  of  Re- 
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ligion  at  Earlham,  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  at  Lom- 
bard, and  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  at 
Elkhart — have  cultivated  the  most  cooperation  among  our 
educational  institutions. 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  a confession  that  the  fraternal 
relations  with  the  Brethren  and  the  Friends  do  not  mean 
much  to  most  Mennonites.  Except  when  we  are  in  trouble. 
Then  we  reach  out  instinctively  to  clasp  hands  with  our 
brother  Dunkards  and  our  friends,  the  Quakers. 

When  Mennonites  think  about  it,  which  may  not  be  very 
often,  they  probably  view  the  other  Historic  Peace  Churches 
with  affection  and  apprehension.  Most  Mennonites  also  view 
those  from  other  Mennonite  groups  with  the  same  mixture. 

Few  Mennonites  know  many  Brethren  or  Friends.  The 
population  center  for  Mennonites  is  farther  west  and  north 
than  for  Brethren  and  Friends.  One  third  of  the  300,000 
Mennonites  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  live  in  Canada 
where  there  are  few  Brethren  or  Friends. 

An  older  generation  of  church  leaders,  who  had  many 
friendships  among  the  other  two  groups,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a generation  “who  do  not  know  Joseph.”  How- 
ever, those  cultivating  certain  functional  interests — peace, 
relief,  theology,  overseas  development — have  maintained 
close  and  highly  significant  ties.  For  Mennonites  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  has  in  the  past  been  the  principal 
arena  for  processing  relationships  with  the  other  two  Historic 
Peace  Churches.  The  golden  era  of  this  cooperation  was  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  immediately  following  and  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  Orie  O.  Miller,  Henry  A.  Fast, 
M.  R.  Zigler,  Harold  Rowe,  Paul  Furnas,  Clarence  Pickett, 
Paul  Comly  Fench,  and  many  others. 

Mennonites  and  Brethren.  Ever  since  Alexander  Mack 
and  the  emergence  of  the  Brethren,  Mennonites  and  Breth- 
ren have  been  linked  in  a close  but  uneasy  symbiotic  relation- 
ship. In  Germantown  Mennonites  went  to  Christopher  Sauer, 
a Dunkard  fellow  traveler,  for  their  printing  and  to  the  spin- 
off Brethren  at  Ephrata  to  publish  their  Martyrs  Mirror.  They 
followed  the  same  roads  west  from  Germantown  and  settled 
in  proximity  to  each  other  in  Lancaster  County,  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia,  Wayne  County  in  Ohio,  Elkhart 
County  in  Indiana,  and  McPherson  County  in  Kansas. 

For  generations  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  conversed  with 
each  other  in  the  same  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  looked  much 
alike  in  their  plain  dress,  built  similar  bank  barns,  cooked  in 
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the  same  way.  The  Dunkards,  beginning  with  a handful  in 
Germantown,  however,  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  Men- 
nonites.  Perhaps  they  were  more  aggressive  in  their  soul-win- 
ning or  perhaps  they  were  more  convincing  in  their  advocacy 
of  baptism  by  immersion.  The  Brethren  had  a gift  for  gather- 
ing Mennonites  into  their  fold.  Until  the  recent  past  some 
Mennonites  have  viewed  with  a wary  eye  these  “prosely- 
tizers  ” who  brought  into  question  the  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism. These  Mennonites,  therefore,  have  felt  threatened  by 
the  Brethren  and  have  urged  their  brothers  and  sisters  to 
keep  a distance. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Mennonites  and  Brethren  inter- 
married— as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  neighbors  are  wont  to 
do.  Sometimes  weddings,  but  more  often  funerals,  were  the 
occasions  when  Brethren  and  Mennonites  sat  together,  sang 
together  out  of  the  same  hymnals,  and  prayed  together. 
Funerals  have  been  among  the  most  significant  of  ecu- 
menical exercises. 

Mennonites  have  learned  from  the  Brethren.  The  Dun- 
kards may  have  begun  earlier  to  hold  evangelistic  meetings, 
to  start  Sunday  schools,  organize  youth  work,  to  advocate 
temperance,  to  use  English  in  worship.  The  Brethren  church 
camp,  as  at  Camp  Mack,  became  a model  for  Mennonite 
camping  programs  at  Little  Eden,  Friedenswald,  and 
elsewhere.  At  Manchester  College  with  Gladdys  Muir  the 
Brethren  pioneered  in  peace  studies;  this  became  one  of  the 
models  for  Mennonite  colleges.  The  active  publishing  pro- 
gram of  the  Brethren  may  have  given  encouragement  to  the 
Mennonites  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Mennonites  have  found  in 
the  Brethren  prophets  persons  who  have  helped  them  fan  the 
embers  of  Anabaptist  radicalism:  Dan  West,  Vernard  Eller, 
Art  Gish,  Kermit  Eby,  Dale  Brown,  and  others. 

Brethren  scholars  who  have  embraced  with  high  serious- 
ness the  Anabaptist- Mennonite  stream  in  their  heritage  have 
helped  Mennonites  with  their  identity  problem.  One  thinks 
of  historians  from  Martin  Brumbaugh  through  Eloyd  Mallott 
to  Donald  Durnbaugh. 

Orie  Miller  and  others  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee have  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  in  the  innovative  arts 
of  organization  building  by  the  role  played  by  the  Brethren  in 
CROP,  Heifer  Project,  Agricultural  Mission.  Some  of  us  re- 
member how  fond  Orie  Miller  of  the  Mennonites  and  M.  R. 
Zigler  of  the  Brethren  were  of  each  other.  They  eagerly 
adjusted  their  schedules  to  meet  together  in  Geneva, 
Bangkok,  or  Washington  to  catch  up  on  mutual  interests. 


Orie  commented  on  occasion  that  in  ecumenical  discussions 
it  was  always  easier  to  be  in  attendance  as  a Mennonite  if 
there  was  also  the  catalytic  presence  of  Brethren  Bob  Zigler. 

Mennonites,  perhaps,  have  had  an  unexpressed  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  their  Brethren  cousins,  like  Andrew 
Cordier,  Kermit  Eby,  M.  R.  Zigler,  have  risen  to  national  and 
international  recognition  and  have  found  a way  of  moving 
about  on  the  larger  stage  and  yet  have  kept  their  Brethren 
spirit. 

The  Brethren  sense  of  calling  to  work  through  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Chirches  has 
both  fascinated  and  disturbed  many  Mennonites.  The 
Brethren  have  experimented  in  ecumenical  activities  which 
some  Mennonites  would  like  to  try.  They  are,  therefore,  test- 
ing for  us  a model  of  whether  a pacifist  believers’  church  can 
carry  on  “the  Lamb’s  War  ” on  an  ecumenical  basis.  Men- 
nonites have  appreciated  the  entree  which  the  Brethren  have 
provided  for  them  into  the  complex  structures  of  the  ecu- 
menical world.  And  yet  many  Mennonites  are  anxious  for  the 
Brethren — anxious  that  in  the  choreography  of  ecumenicity 
they  might  lose  their  Brethren  soul,  their  saltiness  as  a pe- 
culiar people. 

Some  Mennonites  look  back  nostalgically  to  the  days  when 
there  was  a Brethren  Service  Committee  which  carried  on 
joint  projects  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Finally,  the  Brethren  have  always  seemed  to  be  such 
hearty,  friendly  people.  Their  Pietist  warmth  gives  Historic 
Peace  Churches’  gatherings  a glow  which  would  be  missing 
without  the  Brethren  presence. 

Mennonites  and  Quakers.  In  1983  the  Mennonites  will 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  their  coming  to  America  at 
the  invitation  of  Quaker  William  Penn.  Mennonites  have 
maintained  more  distance  from  the  Quakers  than  from  the 
Brethren.  Mennonites  spoke  German  and  the  Friends, 
English.  Few  intermarried.  They  did  not  settle  in  the  same 
communities.  Nonetheless,  Mennonites  have  watched  shyly 
and  with  admiration  their  distinguished  Quaker  cousins. 

Mennonites  appreciated  the  interference  Quakers  ran  for 
them  in  colonial  Pennsylvania  on  the  oath,  militia  service, 
war  taxes,  requisitioning  orders,  and  general  advocacy.  They 
were  grateful  to  the  Quakers  for  providing  them  a new  home- 
land. The  parentage  of  ideas  and  practices  is  often  elusive  to 
document,  but  the  Quakers  undoubtedly  had  their  influence 
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on  the  Mennonites  in  eighteenth-century  Pennsylvania:  a 
consistent  pattern  of  plain  dress,  functional  meetinghouses, 
simple  lifestyle,  courage  to  witness  to  those  in  authority. 

The  Quaker  political  experiment  in  the  early  colonial  pe- 
riod of  Pennsylvania  fascinated  Mennonites — suggesting  to 
them  the  perils  and  the  impossibility  of  being  both  a non- 
resistant  servant  people  and  the  responsible  leaders  of  a sec- 
ular state.  One  suspects,  however,  that  Mennonites  have 
been  pleased  that  the  Friends  invaded  the  political  thickets 
where  Mennonites  would  be  reluctant  to  tread.  A majority  of 
the  Mennonites  who  voted  in  the  U.S.  elections  probably  cast 
ballots  for  those  two  Quakers  in  name,  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Richard  Nixon.  There  were  Mennonites  who  congratulated 
themselves,  however,  that  they  did  not  lose  their  chastity  in 
the  brothels  of  politics  as  did  the  presumed  erring  Quakers. 
The  belief  in  the  two  kingdom  theology  is  deeply  rooted  in 
Mennonite  thought. 

To  Mennonites  the  Friends  appear  to  have  a clear  sense  of 
self-identity  which  embraces  others  in  friendly  conversation 
but  not  in  offers  of  collaborative  programming.  Perhaps  these 
feelings  are  parallel  to  the  perceptions  Friends  have  of  Men- 
nonites. Sensing  a zone  of  social  distance  between  them, 
Mennonites  have  nonetheless  been  stimulated  in  hundreds  of 
direct  and  indirect  ways  by  the  Friends: 

— An  appreciation,  even  a coveting,  of  that  lyrical,  mys- 
tical strain  in  Quakerism  as  found  in  Thomas  Kelly’s  A 
Testament  of  Devotion  or  John  Woolman’s  Journal. 

— Gratitude  for  the  visits  of  those  Quakers  to  Mennonite 
congregations  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  where  they  were 
invariably  invited  to  the  pulpit — a recognition  of  spir- 
itual kinship. 

— The  study  papers  of  the  Friends  on  current  issues  rang- 
ing from  the  Middle  East  to  China  to  amnesty. 

— The  early  interest  of  the  Friends  in  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  indirect  influence  later  through  the 
Quaker-encouraged  National  Health  Foundation  upon 
the  emergence  of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Service 
centers. 

— The  British  Friends’  influence  on  the  Dutch  Mennonites 
(T.  O.  Hylkema  and  others)  in  the  recovery  of  a commit- 
ment in  that  brotherhood  to  peacemaking. 

The  help  given  to  Mennonites  by  Rufus  Jones  and  others 
in  a renewal  of  appreciation  for  the  Anabaptist  heritage. 
The  Pendle  Hill  peace  seminars  and  publications  which 
encouraged  peace  education  programming  among  Men- 


nonites. 

— The  Institutes  of  International  Relations  of  the  AFSC  in 
the  1930s — notably  the  Kansas  Institute  on  the  Bethel 
College  campus. 

— The  Friends’  work  camps  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1930s,  attended  by  Mennonites,  which  influenced  the 
rise  of  Voluntary  Service  programs  among  Mennonites. 

— The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  to- 
gether with  the  Brethren  office  in  Washington,  which 
may  have  planted  seeds  for  the  Washington  office  of  the 
MCC  Peace  Section. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  born  in  1920, 
three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  A major  source  of  support  for  the  AFSC 
during  those  first  three  years  before  there  was  an  MCC  came 
from  Mennonites,  especially  those  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  past  57  years  thousands  of  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
meetings  between  MCC  and  AFSC  staff  members  bear  wit- 
ness to  mutuality  of  interests  and  purposes.  This  collabora- 
tion has  extended  from  the  Friends  reconstruction  units  in 
France  and  Poland  in  the  early  1920s  to  relief  service  in 
Biafra  in  the  1960s  to  the  extension  of  aid  to  war  victims  in 
North  Vietnam  in  the  1970s. 

The  Conference  of  Historic  Peace  Churches.  More 
formal  cooperation  (at  least  consultation)  among  the 
Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennonites  dates  back  to  the  Con- 
ferences of  Pacifist  Churches  which  met  in  1923,  1926,  1927, 
1929,  and  1931.  The  Moravians  and  Schwenkfelders  were 
also  often  present.  But  cooperation  was  a hazardous  enter- 
prise for  some  Mennonites  during  the  1920s  because  in  that 
decade  of  stress  and  strain  our  churches  were  being  lashed  by 
theological  and  church  power  controversies.  Suspicion 
stalked  the  brotherhood.  Mennonites  who  wanted  to  be 
considered  “sound  ” found  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  chummy 
with  other  groups.  With  the  revival  of  the  conference  in  1935, 
1937,  and  1938,  under  the  new  name  of  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches,  the  appropriateness  of  active  Mennonite  participa- 
tion appears  to  have  become  more  widely  acceptable. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  are  join- 
ing in  the  new  call  to  peacemaking.  We  sense  that  assurance 
can  be  given  of  continued  and  strengthened  Mennonite  par- 
ticipation in  Historic  Peace  Church  fellowship  and  witness.  It 
will  be  an  impoverished  brotherhood  if  Mennonites  do  any 
less. 
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Hear,  hear! 

Making  our  spiritual  treasures  publicly  available.  Be- 
fore me  on  the  desk  are  two  college  term  papers — one 
entitled  “The  Mennonite  Faith,  ” and  the  other,  “Men- 
nonites.  ’ Both  were  written  by  students  at  the  Lutheran 
College  where  I work.  As  a rule  students  who  decide  to  write 
research  papers  about  the  Mennonites  go  to  the  college  li- 
brary and  to  the  local  Mennonite  church  for  information. 
This  is  where  they  meet  me  and  are  delighted  to  learn  that 
there  is  a real  live  Mennonite  in  their  midst  at  school! 

After  talking  to  me  along  with  their  other  research  and 
completing  their  papers,  the  students  bring  me  copies.  After 
reading  the  last  paper  I received,  one  statement  stood  out  in 
my  mind.  It  said,  “Most  of  the  material  I found  was  on  the 
Amish.” 

Here  are  people  who  want  to  learn  about  our  church!  I 
thought.  Why  not  supply  them  with  materials?  Our  churches 
could  donate  books  and/or  papers  to  academic  libraries 
which  would  give  as  clearly  and  accurately  as  possible  a com- 
posite picture  of  Mennonite  groups.  (Sorting  them  out  can  be 
confusing!)  After  all,  the  library  here  receives  many  free 
books  from  banks  and  oil  companies. 

The  first  step  for  any  group  that  decides  to  undertake  such 
a project  is  to  find  out  what  books  the  local  college  library  al- 
ready has  in  its  collection.  Check  the  card  catalog  under  the 
subject  headings:  Mennonite,  Amish,  and  Anabaptist.  With 
this  list  in  hand,  you  can  then  choose  titles  which  fill  in  gaps 
for  the  type  of  research  done  at  this  particular  library. 

There  are  many  good  books  from  which  to  choose.  A his- 
tory book  which  covers  the  various  branches  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  is  also  enjoyable  reading  is  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Mennonite  History  by  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  Scottdale, 
Pa.:  Herald  Press,  $6.95  (hard);  $3.95  (paper). 

Our  Christ-Centered  Faith:  A Brief  Summary  of  New 
Testament  Teaching  by  J.  C.  Wenger,  Herald  Press,  $1.50,  is 
a concise  statement  of  the  Anabaptist  and  later  the  Men- 
nonite point  of  view  in  historical  context.  Herald  Press  is  also 
publishing  a series  of  pamphlets  by  J.  C.  Wenger  known  as 
the  Mennonite  Faith  Series. 

Probably  no  book  or  paper  catches  the  present-day  Men- 
nonite of  the  various  groups  in  working  clothes  better  than 
the  newspaper.  The  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Herald  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Newton,  Kan. 

Mennonite  publishing  houses  and  bookstores  can  give 
other  suggestions.  Universities  offering  graduate  studies  will, 
no  doubt,  use  books  which  treat  certain  aspects  of  the  church 
in  more  depth.  I was  amazed  to  read  that  the  Mennonite  Bib- 
liography compiled  by  Nelson  Springer  and  A.  J.  Klassen 
contains  more  than  28,000  entries  of  writings  by  Mennonites 
and  about  Mennonites  from  1631  to  1961. 

In  conjunction  with  carrying  through  a project  to  place 
books  in  libraries,  groups  may  want  to  study  the  materials 
themselves.  Students  ask  me  questions  such  as:  Who  are  the 
Mennonites?  What  is  their  history?  What  does  being  a Men- 


nonite mean  to  you?  What  kind  of  church  organization  do 
you  have?  Since  your  church  is  involved  in  relief  work,  etc., 
how  do  you  keep  from  promoting  a social  gospel?  What  is  the 
significance  of  communion?  What  are  your  views  on  war?  On 
abortion?  How  do  you  maintain  the  simple  life?  And  many 
more! 

What  would  you  say  in  answer  to  these  questions  in  your 
own  words? 

First  Peter  3:15  says,  “Be  ready  at  all  times  to  answer 
anyone  who  asks  you  to  explain  the  hope  you  have  in  you. 
But  do  it  with  gentleness  and  respect”  (Today’s  English  Ver- 
sion).— Eleanor  Niemela  Beachy,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sermons  on  hell.  Sometime  ago  there  were  two  people 
talking.  One  said,  “You  know,  we  never  hear  any  sermons  on 
hell.”  The  other  one  said,  “I  wonder  if  our  ministers  believe 
in  it.”  The  other  one  said,  “Oh,  I believe  so.”  But  I have 
wondered  since  if  they  really  do.  How  do  we  know  they  do? 
They  never  talk  about  it  or  warn  us  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  God  is  a God  of  love,  but  He  is  also  a God  of  wrath  tak- 
ing vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God.  How  shall  our 
young  people  know  how  to  choose  if  they  are  not  warned  and 
told  of  the  difference  between  the  two  places,  heaven  and 
hell?  We  must  choose,  but  first  we  must  know  about  both 
places  to  know  how  to  choose. 

I have  always  felt  it  a very  serious  responsibility  to  be  a 
minister.  Ezekiel  3:17-21  and  33:6-8  tells  why  it  is  serious.  I 
read  when  D.  L.  Moody  preached  on  hell,  people  ran  up  the 
aisles  to  be  saved.  He  believed  in  it  as  a place  of  eternal 
punishment  for  the  unsaved.  We  need  that  teaching  today. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  change  the  world  much,  but  we  must 
not  be  responsible  for  souls  making  the  wrong  choice. — 
Florence  Gehman,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

Christians  and  prayer.  Has  someone  ever  spoken  to  you, 
and  you  have  found  it  difficult  to  really  understand  or  accept 
what  that  person  has  said  to  you?  I found  myself  in  that  situa- 
tion recently.  A Ghanaian  Christian  and  I were  visiting  a 
chief  of  a nearby  village.  This  man  is  interested  in  spiritual 
things,  so  quite  often  we  will  have  some  discussion  centered 
around  our  beliefs  as  Christians.  This  chief  is  familiar  with 
both  Christianity  and  Islam.  Seemingly,  for  several  years  he 
has  been  confused  by  the  differences  in  these  two  religions 
and  not  willing  to  make  a decision  for  one  or  the  other. 

In  this  context,  the  chief  was  sharing  some  of  his  thoughts. 
He  said,  “One  thing  I observe  about  Christians  is  they  do  not 
pray  as  they  should.”  Perhaps  I took  his  comment  too 
seriously,  but  now  I feel  it  was  God  speaking  to  me  through 
him.  At  that  moment,  I felt  deeply  touched  and  groping  for 
something  to  say  to  rid  me  of  his  accusation.  “Perhaps  you 
have  not  met  many  Christians”  or  “I  have  found  prayer  very 
important  in  my  life.”  Just  something  to  clear  myself.  But 
suddenly  I realized  that  I could  say  nothing  that  would 
release  me  from  the  burden  of  my  heart. 

I share  this  story  with  you  because  perhaps  the  Lord  wants 
to  use  these  words  to  speak  to  you  as  He  did  to  me. — Leonard 
Bergey,  Walewale,  N.R.,  Ghana. 
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New  church  being  planned 
for  Great  Falls,  Mont,  area 


church  news 


Plans  are  under  way  for  a new  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Big  Sky  Country,  according 
to  Stanley  Weaver,  mission  field  worker  for 
Region  II.  The  proposed  church  will  be 
located  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

This  decision  resulted  from  a number  of 
years  of  work  and  dreaming,  according  to 
Weaver.  For  five  years  Reach  Out  Ministries 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Hofer  has 
conducted  a weekly  television  Bible  study 
program  in  Great  Falls.  In  March  1976  a 
church-planting  survey  was  conducted  in 
the  city,  and  in  November  1977  a group  of 
persons  representing  Northwest  Con- 
ference, North  Central  Conference,  and 
Region  II  agreed  the  time  had  come  to  work 
more  directly  at  church  planting  in  Great 


Some  50  representatives  from  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
(including  some  Friends  from  Minnesota) 
met  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  Oak 
Brook,  111.,  Dec.  2-4,  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  thirteen  regional  New  Call  to  Peacemak- 
ing conferences. 

The  Illinois-Wisconsin  conference  was 
called  to  find  one  another  as  members  of  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches  in  the  region,  to 
learn  about  the  past  and  present  peace  wit- 
ness of  each  group,  and  to  seek  out  common 
peacemaking  tasks,  according  to  the  plan- 
ners. 

Bill  Faw,  an  elder  at  Reba  Place  Fellow- 
ship, Evanston,  111.,  spoke  to  the  group  in  a 
keynote  address  on  "the  motivational  issues 
in  peacemaking."  He  noted  that  though  the 
different  peace  churches  emphasize  various 
aspects  of  peacemaking,  all  operate  under 
the  assumptions  that  peacemaking  is  ulti- 
mate; is  based  upon  the  reality  of  God; 
is  centered  in  a peace  with  God,  with 


Falls. 

“The  next  step  is  to  find  persons,”  says 
Weaver.  “We  have  discovered  that  Great 
Falls  has  urgent  need  for  marriage  counsel- 
ers.  We  also  are  looking  for  Mennonite 
professionals  to  relate  to  middle-to-upper- 
middle  income  persons  in  the  community. 
We  envision  beginning  with  Home  Bible 
Studies  and  following  up  leads  provided  by 
the  television  ministry.” 

Mennonites  have  been  living  and  working 
in  Montana,  for  a number  of  years  at  several 
locations;  Kalispell,  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana, and  Bloomfield,  Glendive,  and 
Dagmar,  along  the  eastern  border.  Great 
Falls  is  a city  of  60,000  people  in  north 
central  Montana. 


neighbor,  and  with  self;  and  gains  credi- 
bility through  a peaceful  lifestyle. 

In  one  session  representatives  heard 
spokespersons  from  each  group  detail  the 
peacemaking  efforts  of  their  particular 
groups  in  the  past.  Following  a presentation 
by  Walter  Dyck  on  a similar  convocation  by 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches  at  Newton, 
Kan,  in  1935,  the  conferees  charged  the 
planning  committee  to  develop  another  con- 
ference in  the  spring  of  1978  that  would  deal 
with  lifestyle  issues  and  the  creative  use  of 
conflict. 

A committee  was  also  formed  that  will 
help  develop  a regional  peace  caravan.  Such 
a caravan  is  to  be  made  up  of  members  of 
the  three  Historic  Peace  Churches  to  visit 
congregations  throughout  the  region  in  the 
interests  of  sharing  about  peacemaking. 

Planning  committee  members  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  the  regional  seminar 
were  Judy  Hershberger,  Normal,  111.,  and 
Roger  Kennel,  Roanoke,  111. 


Dutch  Reformed  theologian 
joins  Mennonite  Church 

A well-known  Dutch  Reformed  pastor,  au- 
thor, and  theologian  recently  switched  over 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  and  has  taken  his  ' 
membership  in  the  Leeuwarden  congrega- 
tion, according  to  a report  from  a Dutch 
Mennonite  release  translated  by  Jan 
Gleysteen,  Scottdale,  Pa.  L.  J.  vander  Kam 
explained  his  move  in  a pamphlet  Niet  t 
Samen  op  Weg  (Not  on  the  Same  Road) 
with  the  subtitle  “Why  I Became  a Men- 
nonite.”  * 

While  once  again  the  mainline  Pro- 
testants are  regrouping  around  creeds,  arti- 
cles of  faith,  dogmas,  and  confessions,  van 
der  Kam  says  he  misses  in  all  this  earnest  ef-  t 
fort  the  teaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
here  and  now.  Among  the  Mennonites,  who  , 
seem  to  be  so  unaware  of  creeds  being  rede- 
fined, van  der  Kam  says  he  has  found 
practical  Christianity,  the  combination  of 
faith  and  works  expressed  in  a visible 
church,  what  he  had  been  looking  for.  He  ^ 
also  noted  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  in 
Holland  has  added  up  to  over  two  centuries 
without  splits  and  divisions  among  the  Men- 
nonites. 


Nancy  Hostetler  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is  cur- 
rently completing  her  work  on  the  nine- 
lesson  study  guide  which  will  accompany 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
statement,  “Affirming  Our  Eaith  in  Word 
and  Deed.” 

Soon  to  be  in  production  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  an  English  edition  of  the 
study  should  be  available  for  congregational 
use  on  Mar.  1,  1978.  A Spanish  version  is 
targeted  for  mid-to-late  spring  1978. 

During  the  current  biennium  (1977-79) 
“Affirming  Our  Faith”  will  be  the  only 
General  Assembly  study  piece  made  availa- 
ble to  congregations.  The  study  on  lead- 
ership and  authority  in  the  church  is  requir- 
ing additional  work  and  will  not  be  ready  for 
congregational  use  until  after  Assembly  79. 

According  to  Levi  Miller,  Publishing 
House  editor  of  “Affirming  Our  Faith,” 
“This  study  guide  is  being  prepared  to  help 
congregations  understand  the  General  As- 
sembly statement  and  to  look  again  at  the 
central  biblical  elements  of  our  faith. 
Though  some  disagreement  may  emerge  as 
congregations  work  through  this  material, 
the  end  goal  is  to  reach  points  of  consensus 
and  commitment  in  our  faith  in  word  and 
deed.” 

Writer  Nancy  Hostetler  brings  a number 
of  qualifications  to  her  task.  She  is  a 1959 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
a 1968  graduate  of  Goshen  Biblical  Sem- 


Midwest  delegates  gather  for  peacemaking  confab 


New  Assembly  study  guide 
to  be  available  on  March  1 
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inary.  Her  background  in  Spanish  includes  a 
total  of  five  years  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Mexico,  studies  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  high  school  Spanish  teaching.  In 
addition,  she  serves  as  a member  of  the  task 
force  which  drafted  the  statement  on  “Af- 
firming Our  Faith”  that  was  presented  at 
Estes  Park  77. 

Married  to  Keith  Hostetler,  Nancy  is  the 
mother  of  two  children  and  serves  on  the 
team  ministry  of  the  Holyrood  Mennonite 
Church  in  Edmonton. 

Providing  leadership  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  the  Spanish  adaptation 
of  “Affirming  Our  Eaith”  is  Arnoldo  Casas, 
jointly  appointed  Spanish  education  and 
literature  secretary  with  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries. 

Two  leave  retirement 
to  assist  Mission  Board 

Glen  E.  Yoder  and  Nathan  E.  Reiff  are  ex- 
tending retirement  careers  as  assistants  in 
the  finance  department  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Yoder,  former  area  grain  dealer,  and 
Reiff,  former  insurance  agent,  are  working 
as  part-time  volunteers  in  fund-raising  and 
financial  planning.  Yoder  has  been  field 
representative  for  the  Missions/Ministries 
Eacilities  Fund  drive  to  provide  common  of- 
fices for  three  Mennonite  Church  boards  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Reiff  has  served  in  fund-rais- 
ing for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

In  their  new  assignments,  Yoder  and  Reiff 
say  they  are  interested  in  providing  opportu- 
nities for  support  of  special  mission  projects, 
as  well  as  promoting  long-range  financial 
planning.  “We  like  to  have  persons  be  good 
stewards  of  their  lives.  We  can  give  some 
facts,  but  people  themselves  have  to  make 
the  choices,”  Yoder  says. 

Eastern  Board  discusses 
missions  under 
authoritarian  governments 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  de- 
voted several  hours  of  their  November  16 
meeting  to  consider  the  role  of  missions 
under  authoritarian  governments. 

Associate  overseas  secretary  Hershey  Lea- 
man  and  Calvin  Shenk,  faculty  member  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary, 
discussed  the  subject  from  both  Old  and 
New  Testament  perspectives. 

Elijah,  Amos,  Esther,  and  Daniel  were 
cited  as  examples  of  persons  who  spoke  a 
prophetic  word  to  totalitarian  governments 
but  who  refused  to  obey  when  the  govern- 
ments required  allegiance  which  belonged 
only  to  God. 


Shenk  outlined  four  positions  a Christian 
may  take  in  relation  to  governments.  There 
are  times  to  cooperate,  to  resist,  to  give  a 
prophetic  word,  and  to  suffer. 

He  said  the  Christian  should  not  take 
sides  because  one  totalitarian  system  is  often 
overthrown  by  another  which  uses  the  same 
repressive  measures. 

Leaman  listed  reasons  why  totalitarian 
systems  emerge:  to  relieve  economic  stress, 
to  fight  an  enemy,  to  preserve  social  cohe- 
sion, to  promote  efficiency,  and  to  over- 
throw another  unpopular  authoritarian 
regime. 

He  cited  Uganda  as  an  example  of  a leftist 
authoritarian  government  and  South  Africa 
as  an  example  of  a rightist  authoritarian 
government.  He  said  the  ideological  stance 
does  not  necessarily  determine  whether  a 
government  will  be  authoritarian. 

Shenk  noted  that  Jesus  did  not  join  the 
Herodians,  the  Zealots,  or  the  Essenes  which 
were  political  parties  of  His  day.  Instead 
“He  met  power  with  powerlessness”  by  tak- 
ing the  way  of  death.  That  powerlessness 
Shenk  continued,  turned  out  to  be  powerful 
in  bringing  salvation  and  reconciliation  to 
people. 

Both  Leaman  and  Shenk  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a neutral  stance 
which  allows  for  speaking  a prophetic  word 
to  governments.  “We  should  ask  states  to 
function  justly,”  Shenk  said.  He  warned, 
however,  that  a prophetic  word  should  not 
only  be  negative  but  it  must  also  include  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation.  “The  Christian 
has  the  stance  of  being  the  loving  ad- 
versary,” he  said. 

In  a discussion  which  followed  the  pre- 
sentation it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Chris- 


William  Snyder,  shown 
here  with  his  wife,  Lucille, 
was  honored  recently  by 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee staff  and  friends  on 
the  occasion  of  his  60th 
birthday.  Snyder,  executive 
secretary  of  MCC  since 
1957,  began  with  that  orga- 
nization in  1943  in  a posi- 
tion in  the  treasurer’s  of- 
fice. 


tian  way  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  justice 
is  to  convert  them  to  the  gospel.  It  was  also 
noted  that  though  suffering  is  often  un- 
avoidable, it  should  be  seen  as  leading  to 
triumph. 

Fund-raising  continues 
for  Out-Spokin'  program 

Fund-raising  was  a major  concern  for  the 
Out-Spokin’  Board  at  its  Dec.  10  meeting 
held  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Out-Spokin’  Board  members  have  been 
taking  initiative  to  raise  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram since  Eebruary  1977  when  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  gave  Out-Spokin 
authority  to  raise  money  to  meet  its  budget. 
Total  two-year  budget  for  Out-Spokin  in 
1977  and  1978  is  $263,700. 

Not  raising  the  needed  funds  will  mean 
drastic  changes  in  Out-Spokin’  program- 
ming— cutbacks  or  even  eventually  ending 
the  program,  says  Sherman  Kauffman,  Out- 
Spokin  Board  chairman.  “I’m  committed  to 
the  program  because  I’ve  seen  what  it  has 
done  in  the  lives  of  people.  It  touches  nearly 
1,000  bikers  each  year  and  reaches  beyond 
our  own  churches  to  touch  others. 

According  to  Kauffman,  biker  fees  cover 
costs  of  equipment,  travel,  food,  and  other 
direct  expenses,  but  only  a portion  of  staff 
costs.  Eour  full-time  salaried  staffers,  plus  15 
summer  volunteers,  are  needed  to  maintain 
a high-quality  program. 

Providing  bikers  with  adequate  leader- 
ship is  important  to  Out-Spokin’.  Staff 
members,  committed  to  living  and  sharing 
their  faith,  handle  the  details  of  hike  super- 
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vision  and  become  role  models  in  leading 
bikers  to  teamwork,  group  unity,  and  Chris- 
tian growth. 

"1  see  Out-Spokin',”  says  Kauffman,  “as 
being  one  of  the  most  creative  mission  tools 
of  the  chureh — and  not  just  for  kids.  As  a 
pastor,  1 see  it  as  an  important  tool  for  con- 
gregations, too.  The  group  decision-making, 
close  fellowship  and  caring,  and  the  work- 
ing together  are  all  glimpses  of  what 
brotherhood  can  be.  That  can  add  a real 
spark  to  church  life.  ” 

On  the  Out-Spokin’  agenda  for  1978  are 
January  interterm  hikes  in  Jamaica  with 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
Greenville  (111. ) College,  and  in  Florida  with 
Central  Christian  High  Sehool,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  A European  tour,  scheduled  for  May 
in  cooperation  with  TourMagination,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  is  filling  rapidly.  The  year’s 
longest  hike  will  take  bikers  coast  to  coast 
beginning  in  June. 

Richmond  discipleship 
unit  gets  city-wide  notice 

“Spirituality  Keys  Plan  to  Save  Mennonite 
Service  Unit  Here,  read  a Richmond,  Va., 
Times- Dispatch  headline  recently.  Follow- 
ing up  an  earlier  article  which  told  of  plans 
to  close  the  Richmond  Voluntary  Service 
unit,  the  Times-Dispatch  reported  current 
plans  to  continue  the  unit  under  the  new 
discipleship  and  serviee  model. 

Opened  in  1965,  the  Richmond  VS  unit 


has  primarily  served  three  local  institutions: 
the  Virginia  Home,  a facility  for  severely 
handicapped  persons,  and  Bethlehem  and 
William  Byrd  community  centers,  which 
sponsor  a variety  of  services  including  day- 
care and  clubs  for  low-income  segments  of 
Richmond. 

As  a discipleship  and  serviee  unit,  VSers 
in  Richmond  will  continue  to  find  job  place- 
ments at  these  three  institutions.  The  unit, 
however,  will  be  redesigned  to  make  the 
most  of  the  personal  and  spiritual  growth 
aspects  of  service. 

The  new  focus,  said  the  Times-Dispatch, 
will  call  on  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Rich- 
mond to  “be  more  active  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  volunteers.  ” The  congregation’s 
adoptive  parent  program  will  continue  with 
members  becoming  surrogate  parents  for 
volunteers.  Volunteers  will  be  regularly  in- 
volved in  chureh  life. 

Pastor  Bruce  Yoder  has  been  freed  to  give 
one-third  time  to  directing  the  unit.  A 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Yale  Divinity 
Sehool,  Bruce  has  been  pastor  of  the  70- 
member  Richmond  congregation  since 
1976. 

Discipleship  VSers  in  Richmond  will  par- 
ticipate in  a program  of  Bible  and  book 
studies,  weekly  journaling,  seminars,  church 
activities,  job  experiences,  and  monthly  eon- 
sultations  with  the  direetor.  “I’m  excited 
about  helping  VSers  get  a better  grasp  of 
who  they  are  as  persons  and  as  Christians,  ” 
said  Bruce. 


Plans  being  developed 
for  overseas  curriculum 

Plans  are  under  way  to  answer  a repeated 
request  from  overseas  church  leaders  for 
Christian  education  materials  written  from 
the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  perspective,  ac- 
cording to  Wilbert  Shenk,  overseas  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Paul  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  been 
hired  half  time  by  the  Mission  Board  for  one 
year  to  prepare  background  papers  for 
a project  that  would  provide  curriculum 
growing  out  of  the  overseas  churches’ 
experienees,  according  to  Shenk.  The  papers 
will  deal  with  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  Christian  education  growing  out  of  the 
believers’  ehurch  vision. 

Shenk  notes  that  when  The  Foundation 
Series  appeared,  overseas  ehurch  leaders 
proposed  translating  that  series  for  their  use. 
The  Foundation  Series  director  Lederach 
and  the  overseas  office  agreed  that  a transla- 
tion would  not  be  helpful,  since  these  ma- 
terials were  written  for  a North  American 
audience.  It  seemed  more  appropriate  to  use 
materials  growing  out  of  overseas  churches 
and  using  their  writers,  says  Lederach. 

A curriculum  must  emerge  out  of  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  constituency  being  served 
rather  than  importing  and  translating  ma- 
terials from  another  culture  or  tradition, 
Lederach  maintains.  The  background  pa- 
pers will  be  used  in  training  and  guiding 
Christian  education  leaders  in  local 
churches  overseas. 

Major  financial  support  of  the  project  is 
carried  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  also  participat- 
ing. The  first-year  costs  for  MBM  are  being 
covered  in  an  Associates  in  Mission  project. 

Hesston  College  to  erect 
applied  science  building 

Hesston  College  has  drawn  up  plans  for  a 
new  applied  science  building,  designed  to 
house  classrooms  and  laboratory  equipment 
for  programs  in  agriculture,  automotive 
technology,  and  residential  building. 

“Since  1973  our  agriculture,  auto  me- 
chanics, and  building  technology  programs 
have  grown  tremendously.  Nearly  100 
students  now  major  in  these  three  curricula, 
and  another  100  students  take  courses  in  the 
three  areas,  ” eomments  President  Laban 
Peachey. 

Students  in  the  three  areas  are  currently 
attending  classes  in  Charles  Hall  Science 
Building,  spaee  needed  for  growing  enroll- 
ments in  nursing,  respiratory  therapy,  elec- 
tronics, and  pre-engineering. 

Plans  for  the  structure  include  a 15,000- 
square-foot  premanufactured  metal  build- 
ing of  the  light  industrial  type.  Solar  collec- 
tors will  be  built  in  to  meet  approximately 


More  than  a thousand  persons  attended  the  fifth  annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festival  on 
Nov.  20  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Congregations  from  eight  districts  of  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  participated.  The  program  included  12  congregational  hymns,  four  numbers  by  a 96- 
voiee  Children  s Chorus  (a  new  feature  this  year),  and  four  selections  by  a 156-voice  Adult 
Choir.  Bryon  F.  Kauffman  and  Kenneth  J.  Nafziger,  both  on  the  EMC  music  faculty,  directed  the 
adult  and  children's  choir  respectively.  The  Aaron  King  family,  the  Roy  Kiser  family,  and  the 
Staunton  Mennonite  Church  ladies'  octet  provided  special  music. 
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40  percent  of  the  heating  requirements  of 
the  building. 

The  building  will  be  located  west  of  the 
main  campus  area  along  College  Drive. 
Construction  will  not  begin  before  July 
1978. 

Projected  cost  of  the  building  is  $300,000 
for  construction  and  $50,000  for  equipment. 
An  additional  $150,000  is  needed  as  endow- 
ment to  meet  operating  costs. 

Argentine  Mennonites  hold 
two  important  gatherings 

Recently  Mennonite  missionaries  in  Argen- 
tina reported  two  significant  meetings — the 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Evangel- 
ical Church  (Indian)  near  Formosa  in  the 
north  and  a pastors’  retreat  for  the  Ar- 
gentine Mennonite  Church  at  Bragado  in 
the  central  area. 

Good  attendance  marked  the  convention, 
Oct.  7-9,  with  300  people  from  over  40 
churches  in  Chaco  and  Formosa  provinces 
plus  local  participants  present.  Seven  new 
groups,  four  non-Indian,  were  accepted  as 
part  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church, 
bringing  the  total  congregations  in  the 
union  to  75. 

The  Indian  church  convention  provided 
opportunity  for  church  president  Aurelio 
Lopez  to  report  back  to  his  people  after  a 
two-month  missionary  tour  to  Sweden.  “His 
descriptions  of  the  jet  ride  and  midnight  sun 
were  dramatic,  to  say  nothing  of  his  re- 
actions to  different  food  and  different 
money,  ” writes  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  Willis  Horst. 

Brother  Lopez  told  the  convention  that 
his  trip  fulfilled  a prophecy  he  heard  in  a 
dream  in  1948.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
cross  the  ocean  to  preach  to  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  middle  of  a business  session  Sun- 
day morning  a young  man  was  brought  to 
the  service  for  prayer.  The  meeting  stopped, 
and  a healing  prayer  began.  This  started  off 
a chain  reaction  in  which  one  after  another 
came  forward  requesting  prayer  for  healing. 
After  eight  or  ten  had  been  prayed  for  suc- 
cessively, Aurelio,  who  realized  this  was  tak- 
ing too  much  time,  called  for  a mass  prayer 
for  all  those  who  still  needed  prayer.  Twenty 
more  came  forward.  The  business  meeting 
then  proceeded,  Horst  reports. 

In  central  Argentina,  30  pastoral  leaders 
participated  in  a retreat  at  the  Mennonite 
campgrounds  the  first  weekend  in  No- 
vember. Under  the  theme,  “The  Ministry  of 
Every  Believer,  ” much  of  the  weekend  was 
given  to  sharing  what  God  is  doing  in  the 
congregations. 

Missionary  Lawrence  Brunk  developed 
his  vision  of  the  ministry  of  every  believer 
and  reported  how  the  congregation  at  Santa 
Rosa  where  he  is  pastor  is  working  toward 
incarnating  the  vision. 


^^Way  to  Life''  broadcast  communicating  in  Belize 


The  Way  to  Life  radio  and  follow-up 
ministry  continues  to  open  doors  and  bear 
fruit  in  Belize,  according  to  Henry 
Buckwalter,  director  of  the  office  there. 

One  listener  wrote,  “1  have  been  sitting 
and  listening  to  your  sermon  these  two  times 
now.  They  sure  touch  my  heart.  So  I am  ask- 
ing you  all  to  pray  for  me  that  I may  get  on 
the  right  track  before  it’s  too  late.  I don’t 
dance,  drink,  nor  swear,  but  still  I am  not  a 
child  of  God.  ” 

A veterinarian  from  the  United  States  in 
service  for  the  Belize  government  said  the 
Way  to  Life  is  by  far  the  best  morning  de- 
votional program  on  radio.  Through  the 
broadcast  he  and  his  wife  have  begun  at- 
tending church. 

A prisoner  in  the  Belize  City  prison  ac- 
cepted Christ  some  time  ago  through  the 
Way  to  Life  ministry  and  began  taking 
Home  Bible  Studies  lessons.  Later  he  told 
Buckwalter  that  many  more  inmates  were 
interested  in  studying  the  Bible. 


The  large  radio  audience  and  a visit  by 
the  Choraleers,  a musical  group  from  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  opened  the  door  for  Buckwalter 
to  begin  a Bible  class  at  the  prison  for  a 13- 
week  trial  period. 

A recent  radio  message  on  worry  caught 
the  attention  of  a number  of  listeners. 
Buckwalter  says,  “As  I was  driving  down  the 
street  in  my  car,  a woman  called  out  of  the 
house  and  asked  me  where  the  preacher’s 
text  could  be  found.  I sent  her  a copy  of  the 
broadcast,  as  well  as  the  booklet  How  to 
Live  Without  Worry.  Later  she  came  for 
more  literature  for  a friend. 

The  Way  to  Life  staff  continues  to  make 
monthly  visits  to  the  Georgetown  area. 
Several  persons  there  made  a public  con- 
fession of  Christ  recently,  including  almost 
the  entire  village  council. 

The  radio  and  church  building  effort  in 
Belize  is  a cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts 


Placement  continues  high 
for  GC  teacher  candidates 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  1976-77  grad- 
uates in  education  of  Goshen  College  were 
placed  in  full-time  classroom  jobs  this  fall, 
reports  J.  B.  Shenk,  director  of  career 
services  at  Goshen.  This  compares  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  60  percent. 

This  is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  that 
teacher  placement  of  GC  graduates  has 
been  significantly  higher  than  placement 
nationwide. 

Fifteen  of  the  47  persons  teaching  full- 
time are  in  Voluntary  Service,  community 
agencies,  or  parochial  schools.  Four  are 
teaching  abroad,  three  under  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

“A  large  number  of  our  graduates  find 
jobs  because  the  competence  they  represent 
is  appreciated  by  employers,  ” says  Shenk. 
“The  readiness  of  the  graduates  to  move 
wherever  needed  is  another  factor  in  their 
employability.  ” 

Mniionaire  wills  estate  to 
community  development 

when  92-year-old  John  W.  Albrecht  of 
Flanagan,  111.,  died  last  month,  he  left  a will 
stating  that  all  his  possessions  except  dishes 
and  household  goods  should  be  used  to 
“serve  the  community  in  which  I’ve  spent 
my  life  and  to  which  I feel  a deep  sense 
of  gratitude.”  Albrecht’s  estate,  which  in- 
cludes 2,800  acres  of  farmland,  was  valued 
at  $8. 1 million  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Albrecht’s  first  wish  was  for  a hospital  or  a 
home  for  the  elderly  to  be  built  in  his  home 
community  with  this  money.  However,  if 
area  officials  determine  that  either  facility  is 
not  feasible  or  needed,  the  will  calls  for  the 
funds  to  go  to  the  Mennonite  Hospital  in 
Bloomington  at  the  end  of  21  years. 

Albrecht,  married  and  divorced  as  a 
young  man  but  never  remarried,  had  no 
children.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  a 
Flanagan  farmhouse  and  later  in  a Flanagan 
nursing  home.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Waldo  Mennonite  Church. 

Attorneys  for  the  Albrecht  estate  estimate 
that  it  could  be  worth  $20  million  by  the 
time  the  money  is  distributed  and  used. 

World  Conference  leader 
assesses  Mennonitism 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  addressed  a 
gathering  of  200  Mennonites  on  November 
11  in  the  Lancaster  area.  Speaking  on  the 
subject  of  world  Mennonite  leadership,  he 
outlined  the  basic  beliefs  of  Mennonites 
throughout  their  450-year  history. 

In  their  better  moments,  he  said,  Men- 
nonites choose  to  obey  Christ  rather  than 
Caesar,  work  for  justice  in  society,  and  ac- 
tively promote  missionary  endeavors.  In 
pursuit  of  these  ideals  he  noted  that  Men- 
nonites often  succumb  to  two  temptations — 
either  to  assimilate  into  the  local  culture  and 
become  lost,  or  to  isolate  themselves  from 
society  to  maintain  an  identity. 

“Both  options  fail  to  take  seriously  the 
call  of  Christ  to  be  obedient  disciples,  ” he 
said. 
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The  world  body  of  Mennonites,  which  in- 
cludes Brethren-in-Christ  churches,  has  a 
membership  of  over  600,000  scattered  in  40 
countries  on  six  continents.  Kraybill  is  cur- 
rently supervising  the  planning  for  the  7th 
Mennonite  World  Conference  to  be  con- 
vened in  Wichita,  Kansas,  next  July.  Rep- 
resentatives from  75  Mennonite  bodies  are 
expected  to  attend. 

In  preparation  for  the  World  Conference 
sessions  Kraybill  will  visit  Mennonite  groups 
in  Russia  in  November  and  December.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mennonite  World 
Conference  President  Million  Belete  of 
Ethiopia. 

‘‘A  black  president  will  be  an  enigma  that 
Russian  Mennonites  will  fail  to  com- 
prehend, ” Kraybill  predicted,  alluding  to 
the  strong  ethnicity  of  the  approximately  40, 
000  Mennonites  living  in  the  USSR. 


A special  meeting  was  held  on  Dec.  4,  at 
Lauver  Mennonite  Church  in  Juniata  Co., 
Pa.,  observing  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  of  William  G.  Lauver  to  the 
ministry.  Lauver  was  ordained  on  Nov.  28, 
1917,  by  Bishop  W.  W.  Graybill  to  serve  as 
pastor  at  Lauvers.  In  1921  he  entered  mis- 
sion work  in  Argentina.  At  present  he  still 
helps  in  Spanish  work  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lauver  preached  the  morning  sermon  at 
Lauvers  for  the  celebration  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon spoke  on  “High  Lights  of  60  Years 
in  the  Ministry.” 

Earthkeepers,  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
College-based  recycling  group,  has  received 
top  honors  for  environmental  improvement 
efforts  among  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  "Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.”  (KAB) 
national  awards  program.  Student  chairman 
Karl  E.  Brubaker  and  charter  member  Rob- 
ert D.  Maust  accepted  the  award,  a silver 
bowl,  during  a luncheon  on  Dec.  1,  at  KAB’s 
24th  annual  meeting  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  Earthkeepers,  started  in 
May  1972,  is  staffed  by  EMC  students, 
faculty,  and  community  volunteers  for  recla- 
mation of  newspapers,  computer  cards,  alu- 
minum, and  glass. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio, 
reports  a second-term  enrollment  of  150, 
with  students  representing  12  Mennonite 
conferences  and  90  congregations.  Third 
term,  which  begins  on  Jan.  2,  is  filled  to  ca- 
pacity (25).  Fourth  and  fifth  terms,  which 
begin  on  Feb.  20  and  April  10  respectively, 
do  still  have  openings. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly,  held  in  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
June  18-24,  have  now  been  printed.  These 
contain  minutes  from  the  business  sessions 
plus  other  exhibits.  Copies  are  available  by 
writing  to  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  528  E.  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  111. 


In  his  travels  Kraybill  noted  that  he  has 
discovered  strong  leaders  emerging  in  the 
younger  churches  of  Africa  and  Asia  who  no 
longer  depend  on  Western  missionaries  for 
administration.  He  said  Mennonite  leaders 
today  sometimes  find  themselves  in  tension 
with  their  governments  just  as  they  did  in 
sixteenth-century  Europe.  Referring  to  the 
current  war  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia 
he  mentioned  the  “cruel  choice”  Men- 
nonites in  these  countries  face  when  called 
upon  by  their  governments  to  support  the 
war  effort. 

He  has  observed  that  overseas  churches 
begun  by  Mennonite  missionary  societies 
are  asking  to  be  taught  about  peace.  He  said 
some  of  them  are  not  familiar  with  Ana- 
baptist history  and  want  to  learn  more. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Men- 
nonite Christian  Leadership  Foundation. 


60148.  To  cover  printing,  $2.00  is  suggested 
for  each  copy  requested. 

South-Central  Conference  and  Hesston 
College  are  again  cosponsoring  a Christian 
Leadership  Week,  Feb.  13-17,  to  bring  to- 
gether ministers,  their  spouses,  and  lay 
persons  to  study  “Christianity  as  a Life- 
style.” Perry  Yoder,  Bible  instructor  at 
Bethel  College  (North  Newton,  Kan.);  Jim 
Mininger  and  John  Lederach,  instructors  at 
Hesston  College;  John  Eby,  VS  director  for 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Nelson 
Litwiller,  former  South  American  mis- 
sionary and  leader  in  the  Mennonite  charis- 
matic movement;  and  Milo  Kauff- 
man, former  president  of  Hesston  College, 
are  the  speakers.  The  event  will  be  held  on 
the  Hesston  campus. 

The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  has 
a winter  cultural  series  to  “feature  unusually 
creative  individuals  and  artists  who  belong 
to  the  Mennonite  peoplehood,”  according 
to  Phyllis  Good  who  heads  the  series.  Ap- 
pearing in  the  series  will  be  Dr.  Abraham 
Davis,  professor  of  speech  and  communica- 
tions and  dean  of  Messiah  College,  reading 
Afro-American  literature,  and  telling  per- 
sonal stories  from  his  black  heritage;  Wilbur 
Maust,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  tenor  so- 
loist; Emma  Martin  Yost,  artist  from  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  on  “How  I Create  a Picture”; 
and  Carolyn  Charles  and  Martin  Ressler, 
both  from  Lancaster,  speaking  on  “Why  I 
Like  Old  Things.” 

The  leader  of  a Mennonite  congregation 
in  Amasaman,  Ghana,  has  begun  to  tithe. 
“He  is  enjoying  doing  this,  so  he  is  an  en- 
couragement to  the  others,”  wrote  mis- 
sionary Anna  Marie  Kurtz.  “A  willingness  to 
give  seems  to  open  a life  to  further  growth. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ  has  greater  access  to  his 
life  and  through  him  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  his  congregation.” 


A weekend  reunion  of  post-World  War  II 
conscientious  objectors  and  their  families 
was  held  on  Nov.  12  and  13  at  the 
Fredesheim  Brotherhood  Center  in  Hol- 
land. The  reunion,  organized  by  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  Peace  Group,  was  open  to  all 
those  who  had  performed  alternative  service 
in  land  reclamation  and  development  in  the 
late  forties.  Also  attending  were  some  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  bunker  at 
Nieuwersluis  because  their  request  for 
conscientious-objector  status  had  been 
denied  by  draft  boards. 

An  Eastern  regional  seminar  for  urban 
students  and  young  adults  entitled  “Pro- 
fessionalism: Faith,  Ethics,  and  Christian 
Identity”  is  being  planned  for  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  3-5.  The  seminar — 
organized  by  Rick  Mojonnier  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Dave  Wenger  in  New  York  City, 
and  Arden  Shank  in  Washington,  D.C. — is 
designed  for  those  in  Eastern  urban  areas 
who  are  already  employed  as  professionals 
or  preparing  for  a vocation  such  as  law,  art, 
social  work,  medicine,  psychology,  educa- 
tion, business,  science.  Persons  interested  in 
participating  may  write  for  more  informa- 
tion to  Mennonite  Student  Services,  2026 
North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19121. 

In  an  article  “The  Missionary  as  a Mar- 
ginal Person,”  published  in  January 
Mission-Focus,  Brethren  in  Christ  psychia- 
trist Roger  Sider  asks,  “What  does  the  Bible 
say  to  us  about  marginal  living,  about  being 
exposed  . . . not  quite  belonging?  . . . The 
missionary  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
question  as  few  Christians  do.  [The  Bible 
says]  the  margin  is  the  place  for  all  of  us.  [As 
missionaries]  we  are  always  exposed  and 
vulnerable  . . . and  that  is  the  call  of  God  to 
every  believer.”  Interested  persons  may  re- 
quest individual  copies  of  this  article  free 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Harvey  Graber,  missionary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
been  bedfast  since  returning  to  the  U.S.  in 
early  1977.  Recent  X-ray  studies  indicate  the 
continuing  presence  of  a brain  tumor,  says 
Lawrence  H.  Greaser,  associate  overseas 
secretary.  “Harvey  is  conscious  to  at  least 
some  of  what  goes  on  around  him  and  can 
respond,  non-verbally,  to  direct  questions,” 
Greaser  reports. 

Community  Mennonite  Church,  Mark- 
ham, 111.,  needs  a pastor  to  become  part  of  a 
three-person  team  ministry.  Primary 
responsibilities  will  be  in  community  out- 
reach, Christian  education,  and  pastoral 
care  with  minimal  preaching.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  David  Sutter,  c/o 
Community  Mennonite  Church,  16200  S. 
Kedzie  Ave.,  Markham,  IL  60426. 

The  second  week  in  January  the  Choele- 
Choel  (Argentina)  congregation  will  host 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  annual 
conference.  More  than  100  visitors  are  ex- 
pected to  attend.  The  local  congregation  is 
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enlarging  the  church  building,  making  20 
new  benches  for  the  added  space.  The 
conference  met  at  Choele-Choel  four  years 
ago,  according  to  missionary  Alice  Sieber. 
“There  were  only  26  members  then,  but 
now  the  Lord  has  added  many  able,  willing 
helpers.” 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  set  a 
record  for  the  concluding  session  of  its  an- 
nual conference  in  early  November.  The 
session  began  at  7:30  p.m.,  Nov.  11,  and 
continued  until  2:30  a.m.,  reports  S.  Paul 
Miller,  visiting  missionary  at  the  conference. 
“They  served  us  each  a cup  of  tea  about 
10:00  p.m.,”  he  wrote.  “We  finished  the 
entire  agenda!  ’ The  Millers  serve  at  Union 
Biblical  Seminary. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  needs  to  raise  about  $1  million  in 
December  in  order  to  meet  its  budget  for 
1977.  Giving  to  General  Conference  minis- 
tries to  the  end  of  November  was  69.3 
percent  of  budget.  In  a late  November 
meeting  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Board  of  the  General 
Conference,  noting  a general  decline  in  giv- 
ing in  all  denominations,  attributed  the  giv- 
ing deficit  to  general  economic  conditions 
and  not  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of 
the  General  Conference  boards  and  agen- 
cies. 

This  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Ministries  Fellow- 
ship (ANDPV),  celebrated  at  a meeting  held 
in  Amsterdam’s  Singelkerk  on  Sept.  12. 
Henk  Bilderbeek,  pastor  of  the  Arnhem  con- 
gregation, chaired  the  meeting.  H.  W.  Mei- 
huizen,  well-known  Mennonite  historian 
and  theologian,  presented  five  lectures,  re- 
capturing each  of  the  five  decades  of  the 
ANDPV.  The  fellowship  affirmed  the  con- 
tinued need  for  a strong  Mennonite 
Seminary,  the  idea  of  interdisciplinary  team 
ministries,  and  the  sharing  of  resource 


persons  and  talent  between  localities  and 
regions.  Among  the  questions  that  arose  was 
whether  in  a denomination  which  affirms 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  a pastor 
should  ever  assume  or  even  encourage  the 
use  of  the  title  “reverend.” 

Mary  Ann  and  Herman  Hartzler,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates 
serving  with  Gospel  Missionary  Union  in 
Spain,  report  new  radio  broadcast  oppor- 
tunities. “Increased  liberty  in  Spain  has 
brought  an  offer  to  broadcast  on  a radio  sta- 
tion on  Spain’s  south  coast.  This  station  is 
heard  well  in  Northern  Morocco,  ” they 
continue.  Herman  has  been  helping  to  pre- 
pare programs,  as  well  as  updating  equip- 
ment. He  is  studying  Arabic;  Mary  Ann  is 
studying  Spanish. 

General  Secretary  Ivan  Kauffmann  went 
back  to  work  full  time  beginning  Dec.  12, 
following  an  illness  reported  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald, Dec.  13,  p.  935.  Ivan  told  Gospel 
Herald,  “All  of  the  causes  for  the  illness  are 
still  somewhat  mysterious.  The  main  thing  is 
that  I am  better  and  I am  thankful  for  that.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  more  related 
to  a virus  than  I realized  at  the  time.’ 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirteen  at 
Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.;  one  at  Lake- 
view,  Chestertown,  Md.;  three  at  Staunton, 
Va.;  thirteen  at  First  Mennonite,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Max  G.  Yoder  from 
Nampa,  Idaho,  to  42144  N.  Biver  Dr.,  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.  97386. 


readers  say 

I have  been  pondering  the  news  item  in  the  Dec. 
6 Gospel  Herald  regarding  the  reshuffling  of  the 
Mission  Board  information  and  public  relation 
services  in  the  light  of  shrinking  budgets  (p.  919). 
May  1 share  some  of  these  thoughts  with  you? 
From  my  travels  around  the  church  and  from 


talks  I have  had  with  young  people  especially,  I 
get  the  impression  that  there  is  a lively  interest  in 
mission  and  Christian  service,  and  that  people 
will  donate  generous  amounts  of  time,  money, 
and  energy  to  a variety  of  projects  when  pre- 
sented with  conviction  and  imagination.  Such 
mission  projects  are  taking  on  forms  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional,  and  more  than  likely 
the  congregations  and  the  individuals  will  be- 
come more  directly  and  totally  involved. 

At  the  same  time  I am  not  sure  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  support  an  Elkhart-based  staff  of 
eight  in  communications  plus  three  more  in 
church  relations.  Or  that  more  filmstrips,  vid- 
eotapes, bulletin  inserts,  or  even  so-called  rallies 
will  help  to  bring  in  the  needed  funds  for  the 
Mission  Board  programs.  I do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  new  direction  of  Elkhart  is  committed  to 
the  congregation. 

My  suggestion  then  is:  Why  not  go  all  the  way 
and  let  our  people  “out  there  become  directly 
involved  in  the  promotion?  Let  me  illustrate: 
Instead  of  having  a staff  of  p.r.  people,  script- 
writers, darkroom  technicians,  and  Mission  Rally 
organizers,  why  not  invite  seasoned  writers  and 
well-known  storytellers,  novelists  to  work  for  six 
months  each  on  telling  our  mission  story?  Or  how 
about  financing  certain  blocks  of  a Mennonite 
professional  photographers  time  to  produce  cap- 
tioned photo  essays  to  be  published  in  our  regular 
Mennonite  periodicals?  And  let  s not  overlook  the 
artists  and  the  composers.  I realize  that  none  of 
these  people  are  available  at  the  drop  of  a hat,  but 
when  such  requests  are  scheduled  realisticallv 
into  their  busy  lives,  the  results  will  be  worth 
waiting  for. 

The  advantages  are  threefold:  1)  You  d harness 
the  best  of  talent  in  Mennonite  literature,  art,  and 
photography  to  tell  our  story.  2)  Coming  from  in- 
dependent observers  the  product  would  have  a 
credibility  not  usually  associated  with  in-group 
news  releases.  And  last  but  not  least  3)  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  assignment  continues  long  after 
the  time  and  materials  are  paid  for,  because  un- 
doubtedly the  John  Ruths  and  Katie  Funk  Wiebes 
will  weave  their  experiences  into  the  Mennonite 
story  they  are  already  committed  to  telling. 

Yes,  we’d  still  need  a coordinator  of  such 
assignments  and  a staff  writer,  perhaps  two,  to  let 
us  know  that  Sam  Yoder  left  for  Ghana  on  a two- 
year  assignment  and  that  Suzie  Moyer  arrived 
safely  in  Nepal.  But  a real  human-interest  story 
communicated  to  the  people  telling  us  what  Sam 
and  Suzie  are  doing,  their  struggles,  their  doubts, 
frustrations,  as  well  as  their  victories  and  rewards. 


Come  to  Colorado.  Kansas  too. 

We  know  we’re  not  the  only  place  in  the  church  where  health  profes- 
sionals can  make  their  home,  but  we’re  six  places,  with  a host  of  jobs  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  administered  by  our  church.  We  invite  you 
to  come  for  the  opportunity  of  lives— persons  for  whom  we’ve  committed 
ourselves  for  quality  health  care  in  the  context  of  Christian  mission 
centered  in  the  church.  Join  the  mission. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 


Mennonite  churches  in  Colorado  for  the  most  part 
grew  out  of  health  and  welfare  work  of  the  denom- 
ination. On  the  map  above  the  Colorado  towns  are 
shown  where  Mennonite  congregations  are  found. 
Hospitals  are  located  in  La  Junta,  Rocky  Ford, 
Walsenburg,  and  La  Jara,  and  Greensburg  and 
Ulysses,  Kan. 
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Hesston: 

a good  first  college  option  . . . 

Hesston  offers  a strong  liberal  arts  transfer  program  for  persons  who  will  move  on  to  a larger 
four-year  campus  — private  or  public  — to  complete  their  major  after  the  sophomore  year.  The 
emphasis  on  personal  growth,  community  and  leadership  in  the  Christian/Mennonite  context 
makes  Hesston  a good  first  college  option.  Hesston  transfers  can  complete  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree  at  Goshen,  EMC,  Bethel,  Tabor  and  many,  many  other  church  related  or  public 
colleges  and  universities.  Good  beginnings  are  offered  in: 


Benefits  of 

the  two  college  experience 

• The  two  year  college  is  designed  for  beginnings.  All 
energies  are  focused  on  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
The  best  efforts  of  every  teacher,  staff  person  and 
administrator  are  aimed  at  the  first  time  college 
student.  Leadership  roles  are  assumed  from  day  one 
by  underclassmen. 

* The  prime  benefit,  though,  is  the  doubling  of 
learning  stiuations  by  attending  two  colleges  rather 
than  one.  The  transfer  student  enjoys  the  stimula- 
tion and  challenge  of  two  faculty  groups,  two  peer 
systems,  two  geographic  settings  and  two  educa- 
tional philosophies. 


Agriculture 

Art 

Biology 

Business  Administration 
Chemistry 
Communications 
Dentistry 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Engineering 

English  and  Theatre  Arts 
History 

Home  Economics 
Industrial  Education 
Languages 
Law 

Mathematics 

Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Physics 

Psychology 

Physical  Education 

Religion 

Sociology 

Social  Work 

Teacher  Education 

Veterinary  Medicine 


For  more  information, 
write  or  phone  (toll  free): 

Student  Services 
Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
800-835-2026* 

* except  Kansas 
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is  what  is  going  to  bring  in  the  money  to  continue 
our  mission  at  nome  and  abroad.  And  that  is  what 
it  is  really  all  about. — Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 


A special  note  of  appreciation  to  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  for  the  recent  articles,  “The  Pop  Psy- 
chologists,” Nov.  8,  and  "Crossing  the  Line,” 
Dec.  6.  I experienced  them  with  a great  deal  of 
warmth  in  spirit  and  down-to-earth  authenticity. 

May  we  be  further  freed  from  stifling  nu- 
manism  and  released  into  a more  complete  per- 
sonal relationship  with  our  Lord,  His  Word,  His 
people,  and  His  world.  May  we  continue  to  dis- 
cover basic  guideline  principles  that  point  us  to 
the  center  of  Jesus’  narrow  road  so  that  we  can 
know  when  we  are  “crossing  the  line,  ” and  need 
not  become  bogged  down  in  the  side  ditch  of 
either  the  left  or  the  right. 

Thanks,  Katie,  for  being  among  God’s  servants 
whom  He  uses  to  speak  to  His  people.  And  thanks 
to  you,  our  editorial  staff,  for  providing  us 
with  a comprehensive  view  of  our  Mennonite 
brotherhood. — Harold  L.  Mast,  Converse,  Ind. 


In  my  opinion,  Katie  Funk  Wiebe’s  article, 
“The  Pop  Psychologists,”  in  the  Nov.  8 issue, 
page  834,  justifiably  pointed  out  some  hazards  of 
getting  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  psychological 
(or  better  said,  psychologistic)  self-help  books, 
but  I think  she  also  served  to  confuse  the  issue. 
She  describes  Christianity  as  emphasizing  “ser- 
vanthood,  self-giving  and  forgiving,”  and  the  pop 
psychologists,  “self-determination,  self-fulfill- 
ment, assertiveness,  ego-status  and  good  self- 
image.  ” If  that  observation  is  accurate,  then  I 
would  submit  that  both  Christianity  and  pop 
psychologists  are  but  teaching  half  the  truth.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Bible  emphasizes  all  of  them,  but 
maybe  the  Christians  have  not  discovered  this 
yet.  The  pop  psychology  has  probably  entered  the 
scene  to  fill  a vacuum. 

The  second  issue  that  she  decries  is  that  the  pop 
psychologists  are  asserting  that  “the  human  or- 
ganism is  basically  good.”  My  Bible  repeats  twice 
in  Genesis  1 ;25  and  31  that  all  of  creation  (includ- 
ing man)  is  indeed  “good  ” — “very  good.”  It  is  to 
me  quite  fundamental  that  we  accept  this  positive 
beginning  premise.  The  first  Adam  is  a basically 
good  being  that  easily  gets  himself  into  grave  dif- 
ficulties. 

I do  not  think  that  the  church  has  yet  satisfac- 
torily come  to  terms  with  the  relationship  of  the 
good  creation  to  the  Fall.  This  is  a very  critical 
issue  today  because  of  the  presence  and  strength 
of  the  sciences  of  the  human  being.  Many  of  the 
students  of  the  human  being  read  the  Bible  and 
theology  also.  Maybe  there  is  the  possibility  of 
experiencing  mutual  correction  rather  than  belit- 
tling the  other  with  generalizations. — George 
Unger,  Morton,  111. 


births 

'■(ihildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  l^ord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Anders,  Harlan  A.  and  Barbara  K.  (Brown), 
Telford,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  living  daughter, 
Jennifer  Sue;  born  in  Vietnam,  June  26,  1974; 
received  for  adoption  Nov.  29,  1977. 

Bogen,  Richard  and  Doris  (Miller),  Centreville, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Michelle  Ann,  Dec.  5,  1977. 

Bohling,  Greg  and  Peg  (Stutzman),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Jason,  Nov.  26, 1977. 

Hochstetler,  Jay  and  Ellen  (Lehman),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Nathan  Jay,  Oct.  29, 1977. 

Knabe,  Cleve  and  Virginia,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
first  child,  Gina  Rosanne,  Sept.  6, 1977. 

Kurtz,  Mervin  and  Marilyn  (Frederick),  Stras- 


burg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Geoffrey  Frederick,  Nov.  11, 
1977. 

Lehman,  Emmett  and  Eunice  (Hurst),  Dryton 
Road,  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fifth  son,  Theodore 
Hurst,  Oct.  20,  1977. 

Moyer,  Glenn  and  Beatrice  (Crouthamel),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Bryan  Mark,  Dec.  3,  1977. 

Nafziger,  Daniel  and  Shirley  (Nofziger),  Arch- 
bold, On  io,  third  child,  second  son,  Lincoln 
Daniel,  Dec.  3,  1977. 

Springer,  Randy  and  Donna,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
first  child,  KariAn  Nicloe,  Sept.  20,  1977. 

Yoder,  Tom  and  Doris  (Yoder),  Kalona,  Iowa, 
second  daughter,  Anneke  Ruth,  Nov.  18,  1977, 


marriages 

“They  shall  be  one  flesh”  (Gen.  2;24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Graber — Liechty. — Randy  Graber,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cone.,  and  Shirley 
Liechty,  Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  Nov,  26,  1977. 

Hershberger — Beachy. — Leon  Hershberger, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Esther  Bearay, 
Salisbury,  Pa.,  Oakdale  cong.,  by  Paul  Yoder, 
Aug.  6,  1977. 

Hershberger — Kaufman. — Rich  Hershberger, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Sue  Kaufman, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by  Elvin  Som- 
mers, Sept.  17, 1977. 

Martin — Michael. — D.  David  Martin,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Manheim  cong.,  and  Robin  A. 
Michael,  Lititz,  Pa.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  3,  1977. 

Weidman — Sutter. — Biff  Weidman  and  Beth 
Sutter  by  Richard  Yoder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct. 
22,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Ij»rd”  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publish  tibituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  <»f  relatives  from 
other  dt'iiominations. 

Bachman,  Joel  E.,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co., 
111.,  Oct.  5,  1885;  died  at  Goshen  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1977;  aged  92  y.  On  Sept. 
3,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Slagel,  who  died 
on  Jan.  2,  1961.  On  Apr.  3,  1963,  he  was  married 
to  Mna  Oyer  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Verda — Mrs.  George  Cubitt),  2 sons 
(Donald  D.  and  James  M.),  10  grandchildren,  32 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 great-great  grand- 


children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Harold).  He  was  a member  of  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  23,  and  at 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich.,  Nov. 
24,  in  charge  of  EIno  W.  Steiner  and  James  E. 
Bachman;  interment  in  Washington  Cemetery. 

Bailey,  Nannie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
G.  and  Fannie  (Weaver)  Shank,  was  born  Oct.  18, 
1884;  died  Dec.  6,  1977;  aged  93  y.  On  Sept.  12, 
1923,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Bailey,  who  died 
in  1947.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mary  Beachy), 
and  3 brothers  (Emanuel,  John  W,,  and  Samuel 
A.  Shank).  She  was  a member  of  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of 
Glendon  Blosser  and  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in 
Weavers  Church  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Marcus  E.,  son  of  David  C.  and  Sarah 
(Stoltzfus)  Byler,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
May  11,  1911;  died  of  cancer  at  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1977;  aged 
66  y.  On  Apr.  10,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Verda 
E.  Fisher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Elvin,  James,  John,  and  Robert),  7 grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Wayne  Swei- 
gart,  Emma — Mrs.  Earl  King,  and  Bertha — Mrs. 
Orval  Ash).  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  were  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click,  Abner 
Stoltzfus,  and  Charles  Good;  interment  in  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Abiah  D.  and 
Lydia  (Zook)  Byler,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Dec.  26,  1884;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 
1977;  aged  92  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Jesse 
D.),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ella  Longenecker). 
He  was  a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
2,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Herr,  Walter  A.,  son  of  Amos  R.  and  Katie 
(Gish)  Herr,  was  born  in  Mt.  Joy  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
13,  1890;  died  at  W.  Lampeter  "rwp..  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 
1977;  aged  87  y.  In  June  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Garber,  who  died  in  March  1923.  In 
June  1948,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Herr,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Carl  G. 
Herr),  7 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Ralph),  and  one  sister  (Ada).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (Grace  G.  and 
Marian  Herr  Moore).  He  was  a member  of  the 
East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge 
of  James  M.  Shank  and  James  R.  Hess;  interment 
in  Risser  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Cresson  J.,  son  of  Elam  and  Barbara 
(Hostetler)  Horst,  was  born  near  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  Feb.  2,  1898;  died  at  West  View  Manor, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Nov.  13,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec. 
21,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Burkholder, 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


Wrappers  are  crumpled 
and  strewn  all  around, 
and  remnants  of  feasting 
lie  stuck  to  the  ground. 


by  Joel  Kauffman  n 

The  children  are  writhing 
and  groaning  in  their  beds, 
while  nightmares  of  gluttony 
agitate  their  heads. 


December  27, 1977 
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who  died  in  October  1973.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Marilyn — Mrs.  Gary  Barnes),  one  son 
(Warren),  7 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Mike),  and  2 sisters  (Sa- 
lome— Mrs.  R.  W.  Nairand  Marietta  Berkey).  He 
was  a member  of  Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  16,  in 
charge  of  Herman  F.  Myers;  interment  in 
Smitnville  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Cory  Lynn,  son  of  Vern  and  Jan 
(Nafziger)  Leatherman,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Apr.  24,  1970;  died  when  their  car  plunged  into  a 
pond  near  their  home,  Nov.  26,  1977;  aged  7 y. 
Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Douglas  Scott  and  Eric), 
and  one  sister  (Dawn),  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  Leatherman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford Nafziger),  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Nafziger  and  Peter  Beck),  and  a great- 
reat-grandfather  (Francis  Miller).  His  mother 
ied  in  the  same  accident.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  Nov. 
29,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and  Russell; 
interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Janet  K.,  aaughter  of  Clifford 
and  Mary  Nafziger,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Apr.  15,  1943;  died  when  their  car  plunged 
into  a pond  near  their  home,  Nov.  26,  1977;  aged 
34  y.  On  Nov.  16,  1963,  she  was  married  to  Vern 
L.  Leatherman  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Douglas  Scott  and  Eric),  one  daughter 
(Dawn),  her  parents,  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Nafziger  and  Peter  Beck),2  brothers  (Lo- 
well and  Marvin  Nafziger),  and  2 sisters  (Carol — 
Mrs.  Richard  Anderson,  Joyce — Mrs.  Lyle 

Miller).  One  son  (Cory  Lynn)  died  in  the  same  ae- 
cident.  She  was  a member  of  North  Goshen  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and 
Russell  Krabill;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Wilmer  A.,  son  of  Tobias  and  Katie 
(Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 


Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1908;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On 
Oct.  20,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Godshall, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  and  2 
brothers.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Freed  and 
Harold  M,  Fly;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Nyce,  Susie,  daughter  of  Leidy  and  Elizabeth 
(Nice)  Moore,  was  born  in  Doylestown  Twp.,  Pa., 
Mar.  9,  1895;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Nov.  26,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Sept.  30,  1914,  she 
was  married  to  Oliver  Nyce,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Glen 
Good,  Elvira — Mrs.  Paul  Unruh),  one  son  (Clar- 
ence), 7 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Willis  Moore),  and  3 sisters 
(Martha — Mrs,  Raymond  Tyson,  Betty — Mrs. 
Willard  Delp,  and  Eva — Mrs.  R.  Landis).  She  was 
a member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Silas  Graybill,  and  Roy 
Bucher. 

Schmidt,  Elmina,  daughter  of  John  and  Kath- 
erine (Miller)  Schmidt,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  Apr.  25,  1903;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Dec.  1,  1977;  aged  74  y.  She  was 
a member  of  Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Zehr,  Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  and 
Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Shannon,  Annie  Ruth,  daughter  of  Clayton 
and  Lydia  (Hunsberger)  Ruth,  was  born  at  Sal- 
fordsville.  Pa.,  Oct,  7,  1900;  died  at  Harleysville, 
Pa,,  Nov.  27,  1977;  aged  11  y.  On  June  3,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  William  H.  Shannon,  who 
died  on  Nov.  22,  1975,  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Robert  R.  and  William  H.),  one  daughter  (Vic- 
toria— Mrs.  Stanley  A,  Styer),  and  2 sisters  (Sadie 


Ruth  and  Mrs.  Oliver  D.  Bergey).  One  son  (Paul 
Ruth)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  ws  a member  of 
Lansdale  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 
1,  in  charge  of  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse  and  Norman 
H.  Bechtel;  interment  in  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Stayrook,  Arie  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Z.  and 
Sarah  (Hartzler)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  July  13,  1887;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  28, 
1977;  aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  19,  1907,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Reuben  Stayrook,  who  died  on  Mar.  26, 
1959.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Bertha — Mrs. 
John  Dan  Yoder,  Anne  B.,  Lizzie  Mae — Mrs. 
Levi  Peachey,  Mabel  A.,  and  S.  Ruth),  one  son 
(Joseph),  6 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  half  brother  (Samuel  J.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in 
charge  of  Louis  Peachey,  Gerald  Peachey,  and 
Erie  Renno;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 
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calendar 


SS  Superintendents’  and  Teachers’  Seminar,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  6-8,  1978. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10,  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
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Psychologist:  television’s  role 
as  teacher  can’t  he  ignored 

A psychology  professor  told  a TV  seminar 
for  medical  professionals  in  Chicago  that 
“the  role  of  television  as  a teacher  cannot  be 
ignored.”  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  hour  with  the  greatest  television  viewing 
audience,  there  are  63  million  preschool  and 
school-age  children  in  front  of  the  TV,”  said 
Dr.  Alberta  E.  Seigel  of  Stanford  University, 
a former  member  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Televi- 
sion and  Social  Behavior.  She  said  “the  pro- 
grams might  not  be  what  these  children 
prefer;  they  are  probably  not  directed  to 
them,  but  nonetheless,  they  are  watching. 
From  the  time  television  begins  broadcast- 
ing in  the  morning  until  midnight,  there  are 
never  less  than  one  million  preschool-age 
children  and  one  million  school-age  children 
watching  it,  ” Dr.  Seigel  said. 

Black  Adventist  students,  teachers 
attacked  by  whites  at  Bunker  Hill 

A small  group  of  black  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist young  people  and  their  25-year-old 
teacher  were  attacked  by  a group  of  white 
men  at  the  historic  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
The  teacher  and  four  of  the  students,  all 
from  Pine  Forge  Academy  in  Philadelphia, 
were  treated  for  minor  injuries. 

Keven  H.  White,  mayor  of  Boston,  met 
with  the  students,  saying,  “I  apologize  for 
the  city.” 

“The  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  is 
proud  of  its  students  at  Pine  Forge  Acad- 
emy, ” said  Neal  C.  Wilson,  vice-president 
of  the  church’s  General  Conference  for 
North  America.  The  young  people  did  not 
retaliate.  Mrs.  Charles  Battles,  wife  of  the 
injured  teacher,  said  the  students  did  not 
resist  the  club  swinging  attack,  citing  re- 
ligious principles  of  nonviolence. 

Renaissance  of  moral  convictions 
needed,  says  WCTU  president 

The  president  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  said  that  the 
“time  is  ripe  for  a renaissance  which  will 
once  again  establish  moral  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  people  and  leaders  of  govern- 
ment. ” Speaking  to  the  102nd  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Connecticut  WCTU,  Mrs. 
Harman  Stanley  called  for  a “reversal  of  the 
insidious  system  which  has  been  quietly  en- 
tering our  nation’s  vitals.”  She  said  “shrewd 
and  evil  minds  ” are  “making  use  of  every 
type  of  media  available  to  entice  youth,  not 
only  to  drink  and  smoke,  but  to  take  part  in 


acts  of  violence,  to  indulge  in  immoral  be- 
havior, and  to  destroy  the  principles  of 
honesty  and  purity  which  are  the  prerequi- 
sites of  strong  character  and  great  leaders.  ” 

Episcopalians  in  Colorado  condemn 
homosexuality,  adultery  as  sinful 

A resolution  condemning  homosexuality, 
fornication,  and  adultery  as  sins  was  en- 
dorsed by  delegates  to  the  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Colorado.  As 
amended,  the  resolution  states,  “We  stand 
opposed  to  the  beliefs  of  those  who  advocate 
that  adultery,  fornication,  and  homo- 
sexuality are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God  and  we  stand  on  the  scriptural  prin- 
ciples that  these  practices  are  sins  from 
which  Jesus  Christ  wants  to  redeem  His 
people.  ” The  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Christ  Church  in  Denver.  H.  David  Wilson, 
pastor,  said  it  was  prompted  by  current 
sexual  morality  which  accepts  sex  outside 
marriage. 


Islamic  school  planned  in  New  York  City 
Plans  were  announced  in  New  York  for  an 
Islamic  school  that  would  teach  some  500 
elementary  age  students  standard  academic 
subjects,  the  Arabic  language,  the  Muslim 
faith.  The  Saudi  Arabian  government  has 
promised  financial  support,  according  to 
Dawud  Assad,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Islamic  Associations.  He  estimated  that 
up  to  60,000  Muslims  live  in  the  New  York 
area,  representing  Arab,  Caribbean,  Afro- 
American,  and  Asian  backgrounds. 


Claims  victory  over  ABC-TV 
in  battle  over  Soap 

Maryland’s  Southern  Baptists  were  told 
that  a denominational  agency  has  defeated 
ABC-TV  in  the  controversy  over  the  appro- 
priations of  Soap  as  television  programming. 
Harry  N.  Hollis,  Jr.,  director  of  family  and 
special  moral  concerns  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Christian  Life  Commission,  told 
messengers  attending  the  Baptist  Conven- 
ion  of  Maryland  annual  meeting  that  ABC- 
TV,  “Sensing  its  mistake  . . . has  sent  word 
to  its  affiliates  that  it  is  making  radical 
changes  in  Soap. 

“ABC  has  pulled  away  from  its  goal  to 
make  Soap  a forerunner  of  things  to  come 
on  TV,”  Mr.  Hollis  said.  “It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  bland,  boring,  mediocre 
show  will  survive,  but  ABC  will  long  re- 
member the  sting  of  Soap  in  its  eyes.  I 
believe  ABC  has  already  lost  up  to  $1 
million  and  maybe  more  on  Soap  due  to 
reduced  revenues.  Not  only  has  it  lost 
money,  it  has  also  lost  the  respect  of  many 
ABC  affiliate  managers,  sponsors,  and  view- 
ers who  reject  the  idea  that  people  who  have 
sexual  problems  should  be  ridiculed.  ” 


Christian  Century  takes  issue 
with  evangelicals  over  Israel 

Taking  issue  with  some  evangelicals,  the 
Christian  Century  has  asserted  in  an  edi- 
torial that  “political  decision-making  must 
be  shaped  by  political  and  not  religious 
guidelines.  ” Editor  James  M.  Wall  makes 
the  statement  in  discussing  the  full-page  ad- 
vertisement of  support  for  the  State  of  Israel 
that  was  recently  placed  in  major  U.S.  news- 
papers by  a group  of  prominent  evange- 
licals. 

Editor  Wall  writes  that  “the  use  of  re- 
ligious validation  to  settle  secular  conflicts  is 
a misuse  of  religion  and  a disservice  to 
politics.  Ours  is  a multireligious  world,  filled 
with  a rich  variety  of  tribal,  institutional, 
and  national  beliefs,  all  yearning  toward 
an  understanding  of  ultimacy.  Israel,  sur- 
rounded by  Arab  nations  that  interpret 
Scripture  in  quite  a different  fashion  from 
Jews  or  Christians,  would  lean  on  the  weak- 
est possible  support  if  its  claim  to  its  1967 
borders  were  to  rest  even  partially  on  Scrip- 
ture. ” According  to  the  editorial,  “Israel’s 
prime  minister  is  being  harmed  rather  than 
helped  by  this  employing  of  biblical  proof- 
texts  on  the  part  of  Christian  evangelicals  to 
answer  political  questions  in  the  Middle 
East.” 

English  teachers’  Doublespeak  Award 
goes  to  Pentagon  and  energy  agency 

The  Pentagon  and  the  federal  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Agency  have  been 
chosen  to  receive  this  year’s  Doublespeak 
Award,  presented  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  singular  achievement?  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  neutron  bomb  as  a “radiation 
enhancement  ” weapon.  The  winning  de- 
ception masks  the  truth  about  the  neutron 
bomb.  The  Committee  on  Public  Double- 
speak, says:  “The  body  convulses,  limbs 
shake,  the  nervous  system  fails  so  that  all  the 
automatic  body  functions,  even  breathing, 
are  affected.  Death  comes  within  48  hours.  ” 


Pardon  of  Wilmington  10 
urged  by  petitioners 

The  press  secretary  to  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt  of  North  Carolina  said  that  the  gov- 
ernor has  received  about  1,000  wires,  letters, 
and  petitions  urging  him  to  grant  or  deny 
pardons  to  the  Wilmington  10.  Two  thirds 
of  the  messages  ask  a pardon  for  the  group 
convicted  of  firebombing  a grocery  store 
and  sniping  at  police  and  firemen  during 
racial  violence  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in 
1971.  The  remaining  one  third  strongly  op- 
pose pardons  for  the  group.  About  one  half 
the  messages  came  from  out-of-state,  ac- 
cording to  press  secretary  Gary  Pearce.  Most 
of  them  request  a pardon;  communications 
from  North  Carolinians  are  about  equal  in 
asking  pardon  or  rejection  of  a pardon. 


December  27, 1977 
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Some  Ezra 

Ezra  the  scribe  lived  in  less  than  the  most  exciting  times  for 
Judah.  The  great  politicians,  like  David  and  Solomon,  were 
no  more.  The  giant  theologians,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  were  a part  of  history.  Even  a prophet  of  Ezra’s  time 
felt  led  to  acknowledge  that  some  considered  it  a day  of 
“small  things”  (Zech.  4:10). 

Their  disappointment  evidently  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  expected  more  glory  and  clout  with  the  return 
of  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon.  In  fact,  Isaiah  40:4,  5 had 
predicted:  “Every  valley  shall  be  lifted  up  . . ./  the  uneven 
ground  shall  become  level/  and  the  rough  places  a plain./ 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed.”  But  when  the 
exiles  returned  it  was  all  hard  work  and  no  glory.  They  waited 
18  years  to  rebuild  the  temple  and  then  it  took  five  years  to 
build  it — nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  return. 

Even  so  it  is  notable  that  anything  was  restored.  In  Ancient 
Israel  Harry  Orlinsky  says,  “The  Judeans  were  the  only 
people  in  ancient  times  known  to  have  been  taken  wholesale 
into  captivity  and  still  to  have  retained  their  religious  and 
social  identity  ” (p.  99).  From  the  time  of  Babylon  there 
developed  a significant  group  of  faithful  Jews  in  exile.  But 
there  was  also  a return  to  Judah  which  began  after  538  BC, 
some  50  years  after  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

If  then  the  restoration  was  a small  thing,  it  was  something. 
Ezra,  when  he  arrived  nearly  a century  later  after  the  first 
returning  exiles,  became  a leader  in  this  small  community 
trying  to  reassert  its  identity  and  carry  on  its  traditions.  What 
did  he  find  and  what  did  he  do?  What  were  the  principles 
that  guided  him?  (The  Bible  is  more  a storybook  than  a 
principle  book.  But  we  who  can  think  only  in  principles  may 
be  forgiven  if  we  deduct  principles  from  the  story  as  long  as 
we  make  it  clear  that  it  is  we  and  not  the  Bible  using  the 
term. ) 

According  to  Ezra  9,  the  first  issue  which  confronted  him 
when  he  reached  Jerusalem  was  intermarriage  with  the 
heathen  neighbors,  so  that,”  as  reported  to  Ezra,  “the  holy 
race  has  mixed  itself  with  the  people  of  the  lands.  And  in  this 
faithlessness  the  hand  of  the  officials  and  the  chief  men  has 
been  foremost  (9:2).  So  what  could  Ezra  do?  It  was  agreed 
that  these  foreign  wives  and  their  children  must  be  “put 
away.  ” 

Now  as  family  man  there  is  something  about  the  putting 
away  of  these  wives  and  their  children  that  troubles  me. 

What  of  the  little  children  who  would  cry  for  their  father? 
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principles 

And  who  would  support  them?  But  I recognize  that  if  we  had 
more  details  of  the  story  we  could  understand  it  better.  In 
some  cultures  where  the  extended  family  is  strong,  I 
understand  that  uncles  are  considered  just  as  important  as 
fathers.  Was  there  polygamy  involved  and  were  these  second 
and  third  wives  so  that  when  they  were  sent  away,  a Jewish 
wife  and  her  children  remained? 

I do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  to  Ezra  and  the  tiny 
Jewish  community  this  was  a deadly  serious  issue  and  they 
dealt  with  it  decisively.  For  this  and  the  reading  and  teaching 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  Ezra  is  given  credit  as  a leader  in  the 
development  of  the  brand  of  Judaism  which  Jesus  and  Paul 
encountered.  And  although  Jesus  and  Paul  found  important 
things  to  correct,  it  is  to  Ezra’s  credit  that  there  was  a 
tradition  left  for  correction. 

So  what  then  are  the  Ezra  principles?  Here  are  several  that 
seem  to  leap  the  centuries  and  have  significance  yet  today. 

1.  It  is  important  for  one’s  faith  to  inform  all  of  life.  This, 
of  course,  is  a traditional  concern  of  the  Israelite  and 
Christian  faiths.  If  we  prey  on  our  neighbors  all  week  long,  it 
does  little  good  to  pray  on  our  knees  on  Sunday.  Ezra  taught 
the  law  or  Torah  of  Moses,  an  attempt  to  make  the  faith  of 
Israel  applicable  to  all  aspects  of  life.  The  law  had  its 
problems,  but  helped  to  preserve  the  Jews  as  a people. 

2.  It  is  important  to  guard  the  integrity  of  family  life.  In 
the  New  Testament,  loyalty  to  the  church  takes  precedence 
over  family  loyalty,  yet  here  it  is  recognized  that  the  family 
unit  is  important.  For  the  majority  who  will  marry,  choosing 
a suitable  mate  is  an  important  task,  and  one  not  always  done 
successfully.  The  force  of  Ezra’s  separations  was  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  mother  in  the  nurture  of  faith.  It  is  a 
point  too  often  overlooked  in  choosing  a wife. 

3.  Even  in  a bad  situation  something  can  be  done.  When 
Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem  and  found  the  community  well  on 
the  way  to  assimilation,  lesser  men  might  well  have 
concluded  there  was  no  hope.  Some  might  have  gone  back  to 
Babylon  where  there  was  more  sensitivity  to  the  issues.  Ezra 
prevailed  and  the  results  are  described  above.  Years  later 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  “Don’t  let  the  world  around  you 
squeeze  you  into  its  own  mould,  but  let  God  re-mould  your 
minds  from  within”  (Rom.  12:2,  Phillips). 

The  world  will  always  try  to  squeeze,  but  the  Ezra 
principles  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consent  to 
its  demands. — Daniel  Hertzler  c 
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November  12,  2014 


Colleen  McFarland, 

Director  of  Archives  and  Records  Management 
Mennonite  Church  USA 
1700  S Main  St 
Goshen,  IN  46526 

Dear  Colleen, 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mennonite  Church  USA  has  received  a grant  to  digitize  the  print 
files  of  Gospel  Herald  and  The  Mennonite.  As  you  know.  Gospel  Herald  was  a publication  of 
the  organization  then  known  as  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  later  as  Mennonite  Publishing 
Network,  and  now  as  MennoMedia. 

You  have  our  full  permission  to  digitize  all  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  and  make  them  available 
for  free,  with  fiill-text  access. 

This  work  is  licensed  under  a Creative  Commons 
Attribution-Noncommercial  4.0  International 
License. 

The  Anabaptist  Mennonite  Digital  Collaborative, 
coordinated  by  staff  at  Mennonite  Church  USA, 
Goshen  College,  and  Anabaptist  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  is  working  with  Internet 
Archive  to  provide  digital  copies  of  this  title. 
Please  seek  permission  from  the  copyright  owner 
if  your  use  of  this  item  is  not  permitted  under  the 
license. 


Best  wishes  in  this  important  endeavor! 
Warmly, 


Amy  Gingerich 

Editorial  Director,  MennoMedia 


MennoMedia  seeks  to  engage  and  shape  church  and  society  with  resources  for  living  Christian  faith  from  an  Anabaptist  perspective. 
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